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THE  GREATEST  PULPIT  ORATOR  OF  ENGLAND. 

Archdeacon,  better  known  as  Canon,  Frederick  William  Farrar  is  distingruished  alike  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer 
and  icholar.  He  is  one  of  three  hundred  or  more  of  the  most  celebrated  living  men  of  letters  who  have  made  the 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  Library  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the  age. 


THE  WARNER  LIBRARY  ABOUT  COMPLETED. 
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CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER'S   monumental 
undertaking  is  almost  finished.     The  great   Li- 
brary is  all  but  done. 

Its  preparation  has  been  a  wonderful  task.     Think 
what  is  here  accomplished.     The  most  distinguished 
scholars,   thinkers,   and  writers  of   France,    England, 
and  America  have  been  brought  together  to  write  the 
fascinating  interpretative  and  explanatory  studies  which 
accompany  the  sections  devoted  to  each  of  the  masters 
of  the  world's  literature.     Every  essay  has  been  written 
by  the  one  man  now  living  most  competent  to  portray 
the  personality  and  work  of  the  author  whom  he  treats. 
These  essays,  a  thousand  in  number,  constitute  the 
most  delightful  and  most   instructive   presentation   of 
the  greater  literature  of  every  epoch  and  of  every  race. 
If  you  were  the  possessor  of  this  splendid  Library, 
consider  the  endless  hours  of  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment you  might  gain  from  its  pages  m  the  coming 
year.      What  an   inspiration   and   uplift   might   come 
from  devoting  no  more   than   half  an  hour  a  day   to 


following  the  literature  of  one  great  nation  after  an- 
other, from  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  down  to  the  most 
notable  writers  of  our  own  time. 

Remember  that  the  arrangement  with  Harper's 
Weekly  Club  whereby  the  Library  is  now  offered  at  a 
reduced  price  and  under  special  terms  will  soon  be 
ended.  When  the  Library  is  complete,  the  opportu- 
nity you  now  have  will  no  longer  be  open.  The  in- 
troductory work  of  the  Club  will  be  ended,  and  the 
regular  subscription  canvass  will  begin. 

In  view  of  this  approaching  event,  the  special  price 
at  which  the  work  is  now  obtainable  will  be  ad- 
vanced on  February  ist.  If  you  wish  to  place  in 
your  home  the  most  perfect  library  of  literature  that 
has  ever  befen  made,  it  is  certainly  to  your  interest  to 
act  now. 

A  postal  card,  addressed  to  Harper's  Weekly  Club, 
93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  secure  full  informa- 
tion, both  as  to  the  Club  arrangement  and  the  Library 
itself. 


For  mutuai  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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OUR  JANUARY  CLUB  J^t.1.Zs 

Each  month  it  has  been  growing  more  and  more  difficult  to  supply  members  of  Our  History  Ciub, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  publishers  have  objected  to  allowing  so  many  sets  to  be  distributed  at  our  low 
Club  price,  which  naturally  interferes  with  their  own  subscription  sale  at  more  than  double  the  Club  figure. 
For  January,  indeed,  they  have  actually  limited  our  dUlotmetit  to  SOO  tfets*  These  will  be 
quickly  claimed,  and  we  have,  on  request,  especially  reserved  fifty  sets  for  Review  of  Reviews  readers. 

Those  who  apply  promptly,  mentioning 
this  Magazine,  can  therefore  still  secure 
that  great  encyclopaedia  of  historic  learn- 
ing, the 


Library  of 

Universal 

History 

on  our  exceptional  Club  plan — ^at  our  low 
Club  price  and  on  our  easy  Club  terms  of 
payment. 


WHA  T    THI^         The  three  great  epochs.  Andeat  Hlatory*  Medlsval  HUtory  and  M«dem  IHntorr,  naturally  claim  the  prln> 
rr  **^^  '      M  MMM^  ^Ip^l  pOTtion  ^f  ^^  Library,  but  Reeeat  Hliitory  also  receives  the  attention  its  importance  and  interest  demand,  and 

nn^  A  *r*  nrrkOV    the  record  ofevents  is  brousrht  right  down  to  the  present  year.   The  lIUterrorClvUlBatlon  and  TkePkllM^pky 
XJi^tSA  i     IT  v/I^JL    mf  lllntorr  are  more  fully  treated  than  in  any  other  woric  ever  published  in  this  country.    Tke  Illvfttrattoaa*  from 
the  worlcs  of  such  great  artists  as  Meissonier,  De  Neuville,  and  Dore.  are  numerous  and  brilliant,  marking  the  turning 
J?Bji.LLfl^    IS*  points  of  history,  and  Tk«  Hlat*rleal  Map*  (there  are  nearly  loo  of  them)  are  more  abundant  and  accurate  than  in  any 

^  other  woric.  nanve  or  foreign.    In  every  one  of  those  vital  features,  which  constitute  a  comprehensive,  accurate,  instructive 

and  valuable  History  of  the  World,  the  library  is  sin^y  incomparable.    It  is  the  Lar^eet,  Lateet,  Beel. 


«— ^nrjr«<*   r\r^  The  Library  presents  the  only  aothentic  history  of 
TOPICS  OF  ••TkeAHB^alaaMaMaeree,**_l*Tke.Alaa- 


TMB  DAY. 


kaa   Boundary  Dlapnte,**   **Tke   Traa*- 

▼aal  Affair,**  f*Tke  Cubaa  Revolntloa,** 

••  The  Revelt  la  Crete, •*  together  with  the  late 

important  nation,  all  illustrated  and  explained  with  a 


history  of  every      . 

large  number  of  new  portraits,  maps  and  diagrams. 


SEE  HOW 
LATE  IT  IS. 


Alanha  Is  the  suhlect  of  sperfal  treatment, 
which  includes  the  hlaiery  af  the  mI4  41a- 
.       .      ^^      .,,      dike  and  other  re- 
ap la 


eeverle*  In  the  Klondike  i 


gions.  with  a  new  douhle-aace  i 

four  eolons  from  the  latest  U.  S.  Government 


and  Canadian  surveys  and  reports,  showing  the  difTerent  routes  to  the  gold 
fields,  with  photographic  reproductions  of  Alaskan  s 


WOUDS  OP  PRAISE  FROM  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE  WORK. 


President  E.  BeiOaaila  Aadrewe* 

of  Brown  University,  says : 
"  rAe  educatiotuxl  value  of  the  •  Library  of 
Universal  History '  is  sure  to  de  very  great:' 


Rer.  Fraaeto  W.  Greeae,  PhiUdelphia, 
Pa.,  writes: 

••  The  binding, pa fier,  type,  and  illustratifins 
are  beautiful.  I  have  never  bought  anything 
in  my  life  that  I  am  better  pleased  with  than 
Jam  with  this  set  of  books. 


Ex-Preeldeat  Olerelaad  writes: 

"  This  history  will  Jill  an  important  place 
among  publications  intended  to  give  wider 
/amiiiarity  with  historical  literature." 


W.  W.  LewU»  Moorland.  Mich.,  writes: 

*•  The  history  arrived  in  good  condition.  I 
am  delighted  with  it.  I  would  not  sell  it  for 
tLfuhU  the  cost  if  I  could  not  get  another  set." 


lir,  W.  T.  Ilarria,  U.  5.  Cammissioaer  of 
Education,  writes : 

"  /  appreciate  highly  the  importance  of 
stimulating  historical  stmfy  by  the  distribU' 
tion  tf  such  a  valuable  -work  on  the  subject. " 


Dr.  IS.  6.  A.  Browa,  Shippensburg.  Pa., 
writes: 

"  Afy  set  arrived  to-day.  I  am  m«re  than 
pleased  with  it.  ft  should  be  in  every  homt 
and  public  library  in  tht  land." 


APPLICATIONS   SHOULD   BB   SENT  IN  AT   ONCE 

In  order  to  secure  one  of  tliese  special  sets  at  tlie  low  Clab  price. 

controls,  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  exclusively,  500  aeta  only  of  this  splendid  LIhrary,  and  Is  enabled 
to  supply  the  sets  (while  they  last)  in  three  styles  of  binding  at  a  aavlnc  of  over  60  per  eent.  of  the 
regular  suliscription  price,  according  to  the  style  selected,  besides  affording  easy  terma  of  payaMat. 
Those  who  enjov  the  historical  and  biographical  articles  in  the  great  magazines  will  thoroughly  appreciate 
id  no  teacher,  student,  member  of  a  historical  club  or  occasional  reader  should  fail  to  Inreoticato 


OUR  CLUB 


the  superb  Library  of  Ualreraal  lllatory. 
CInh  offer,     as  there  are  only  500  sets  In 


all,  and  as  the  Club  must  close  when  these  are  jfonc,  it  is  advisable  to  write  at  once  fi>r  full  particulars 

_     -w^.  /-I..1 — 211  -I J  —  m i_. ..: ..  _r  specimen  pages  and  illustrations,  including 

freat  statesmen,  also  text-page  portraits  ot 

, , ^__, ,      .  _         .  ical  scenes,  a  large  folding  map  of  Cuba, 

.1  II J w  double-page  map  of  Alaska,  photographic  reproductions  of  AlaskaiTicenes.  and  a  chart  of  the  Klondike  River  and  its  tributaries.    Address  all 
communications  to 


retrarding  the  work  and  the  Club  plan  and  price.  The  Club  will  also  send  you  fVee  an  interesting  set  of  specin 
fiill-nage  portraits  of  Herodotus.  Franklin,  and  President  McKinley  and  his  Cabinet,  smaller  portraits  of  six  greai 
Queen  victoria,  Paul  Kruger,  General  Weyler,  Nansen  the  explorer,  with  eight  reproductions  of  famous  historical 
.1  II J  w  double-page  map  of  Alaska,  photographic  reproductions  of  Alaskan  scenes,  and  a  chart  of  the  Klondike  I 
communications  to 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  fflSTORY  CLUB,  141  E.  25tli  St,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  €ui  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxine, 
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EQUIP  YOUR  HOME  NOW 

Cosmopolitan  Club's  Last  Month 

A  fxeat  Reference  UbrmrT^  complete  and  perfect  in  every  detail  —such  a  work  as  thousands  of  homes  must  have 
long  wished  to  possess— has  at  last  been  made.  It  has  cost  one  million  dollars^  and  is  the  newest  and  the  latest. 
Our  Club  has  secured  control  of  a  limited  edition,  and  arranji^ed  such  terms  as  to  bring  this  monumental  work  within  the  means 
of  every  reader  of  Thb  Rbvibw  op  Rsvibws.    This  'i»  the  Club's  last  montll  and 

YOUR  LAST  CHANCE! 

The  Glnb  plan  Is  so  attractive — it  effects  so  large  a  saving — that  nearly  all  the  memberships  have  been  uken,  and  on 
February  xst  our  remarkaUe  Bdaeatlonal  Offer  must  be  withdrawn.    Do  not  misuke  what  this  may  mean  to  you.     If 
do  not  understand  our  Club  plan,  see  to  it  that  you  investigate  the  splendid  opportunity  you  now  have  to  equip  your 
—at  a  small  outlay  and  for  all  tiiae — with  this  really  marvelous 

"Book  of  the  World's  Knowledge." 


Encyclopadla 
DlcUonar; 


]  \  The  latest,  greatest,  most  perfect 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY 


In  existence.  4  h 


Who  has  not  wished  for  a  work  of  reference  so  exhaustive,  so  all-embracing,  that  it  would  simply  **  tell  everything ' '  !    Exact* 
)y  such  a  "oompend  of  human  knowledge  "  is  the  wonderful  neiv  American  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  now  complete,  after  a 

foarterof  a  century  of  preparation,  in  twelve  lar^e  beautiful  volumes,  magnificently  illustrated  and  revised  to  AUflrasty  1 897* 
t  has  no  rii^  for  there  is  no  other  work  like  it  in  the  world.  It  is  the  greatest  Dictionary  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive BncydopsBdlay  a  superb  AtlaSy  and  a  world-embracing  OaaEetteer^  combined  in  one  splendid  set  of  hooka. 

IT  18  NEW.     IT  18  ACCURATE.     IT  18  THE  HICHE8T  8TANDARD. 
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WHAT  OUR  CLUB  DOES  FOR  YOU. 

Pnbliflihers*  profits  must  necessarily  be  much  greater  Ttpon  such  costly  publications  as 
encYcloMBdias  than  upon  ordinary  books,  because  of  the  huge  amount  of  money  involved 
an«i  the  long  time  required  in  preparation. 

This  is  tae  reason  why  encyclopeBdlas  and  dictionaries  are  usually  beyond  the  reach  of 
people  of  moderate  means>.  But  by  the  purchase  of  an  entire  edition  the  Club  has  been 
able  to  secure  this  wonderful  work  for  its  members  at  practically  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

By  Joining  the  Club  now  every  member  receives  a  full  set  of  this  King  of  Reference 
Libraries  at  a  savins  of  a  full  half  over  what  the  work  will  cost  when  our  present  distribu- 
tion is  completed.  Further  than  this,  we  have  made  such  terms  that  our  members  may,  if 
they  wish,  pay  for  the  work  from  time  to  time  as  their  means  permit. 

When  vou  Join  the  Club,  the  entire  work  Is  delivered  to  you  at  once,  so  that  vou  have  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  them  while  you  are  paying  for  them,  a  few  cents  a  day,  on  the  Club  plan. 

You  have  privilege  of  full  examination  for  one  week,  and  if  you  do  not  find  the  volumes 
Just  what  you  have  long  wanted  and  needed,  we  will  refund  your  payment  in  full. 


9& 
9& 


Remember,  when  the  last  of  the  sets  are  taken,  the  work  of  the  Club  is  done.     For  full  information  regarding  the  Club  plan    \  [ 
;  L  and  price,  address 

'i  COSNIOPOLITAN    CLUB, 

93  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  17th  Street,  New  York. 


j  r  WM.  K.  WEST,  See, 


For  mutual  mioantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiaer  please  mention  this  magailns, 
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GREAT  BIBLICAL  LIBRARY! 
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Beautiful  ART  VOLUMES,  a  complete  and  magrniflcently 

illustrated  BIBLICAL  LIBRARY,  for  less  than  the 

price  of  an  ordinary  family  Bible. 

"INDISPENSABLE 

for  every 
Christian   Home." 

Think  of  it!  This  wonderful  Library 
is  not  only  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  in  large,  clear  type,  but  combines 

A  Biblical  History, 

A  Bible  Atlas, 

A  Bible  Dictionary, 

and  with  its  brilliant 

SELF-WTEBPBETIIIC  FEATUBES. 

exhaustive  Commentaries,  Explanatory 
Notes,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Helps 
to  Bible  Study,  etc.,  etc.,  and 


'^'■n'TWi'"'^''!  I  iii||iii'.'.'""p'ti'i'Bff1i''''''l'^!^''!'''"''''""^^3. 

SELF    SEl.V     SKLF     SKLK    , 
lWERmTllfSlNTEHPR£TD(tlNTRRPfifT!ll'ii'Vf£NPRE''lSC; 

BIBLE    BIBLF     BlBl.E     BipLB  | 


.iS^I 


.GENESIS     JUDGES         JSAlH  JN^       | 


440  FULL-PISE .  .  . 
OBICIML  PH0T06BAPHS. 

showing  the  actual  scenes  of   the  ^ 

great  Historical  Events  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  constitutes  the 

Host  Wonderful 
Biblical  ProdDCtion 

in  existence.  Read  these  three  letters, 
taken  from  thousands  of  a  similar 
character : 


'^  It  IS  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
saw.  I  am  enthusiastically  de- 
lighted with  it.  It  adds  an  intense 
interest  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible."— r Rev.)  F.  M.  Lamb, 
Kennebunlcport,  Me. 


**  I  greatly  prize  it.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  useful  Bible  I  have  ever  seen  or 
ever  expect  to  see.  God  will  surely  bless 
those  who  are  engaged  in  putting  forth  His 
Word  in  so  attractive  a  form." — Jas.A.  Scott, 
710  Third  Street,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"  I  have  seen  no  work  that  will  yield  a  richer 
harvest  of  most  desirable  knowledge,  or  a 
higher  inspiration  in  the  direction  of  virtue 
and  duty,  than  this  great  production  of  the 
closingyearsofour  19th  century.  Every  lover 
of  the  Bible  should  secure  this  work  if  it  is  in 
his  power."—  (Rev.)  Chas.  E.  Lorxs  New- 
bury port,  Mass. 

This  great  Bible  was  originally  sold  at  a  price  far  beyond  the  means  of  most  Bible  readers.  Realizing  this.  Our  Bible 
Club  secured  from  the  publishers  a  superb  Special  Edition,  on  super  paper,  and  in  extra  quality  of  bindings,  from 
the  same  beautiful  plates,  and  with  the  same  magnificent  senes  of  half-tone  engravings  of  Bible  scenes.  Because  the  Club 
took  the  entire  edition,  it  is  able  to  cut  the  publisher's  price  in  two.     For  this  reason, 

WHILE  THEY  LAST,  all  who  join  our  Club  secure  this  splendid  Biblical  Library  at  less  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinarv 
family  Bible.  This  exceptional  opportunity  can  last  but  a  short  time  longer.  The  edition  is  almost  exhausted,  and  when  all 
the  sets  are  gone  the  CluD  will  close.     We  advise  our  readers  to  investigate  this  remarkable  offer  at  once. 


^  ^j  ^  p  So  that  readers  of  Review  of  Reviews  may  understand  what  a  truly  wonderful  work  this  is,  the  Club  will  send, 
I*  f^  [^  \^  postage  paid,  to  any  one  mentioning  Review  of  Reviews,  a  beautiful  art  portfolio  of  copyrighted  photographic 
views,  .selected  from  the  remarkable  series  of  440  full-page  plates  which  so  beautifully  r"--— -~"  *' *--" 


Interpreting  Bible.  These  are  8  x  lo  inches  in  size,  printed  from  the  original  plates  on  heavy  enameled  paper,  and  are  suitable 
for  framing  and  home  decoration.  These  were  secured  for  this  work  at  an  expense  of  $25,000  by  a  special  expedition  sent  to 
Palestine  and  the  East  for  the  sole  purpose,  and  constitute  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  Biblical  photographs  the  world 
possesses. 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  BIBLE  CLUB,  141  East  25th  Street,  New  York. 
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EXCHANGE  YOUR  BOOKS 

AND  GET  NEW  ONES. 


Century  Dictionary. 

Encyclopedia 

Britannica. 

Library  of  American 
Literature. 

Ridpath's  History 

of  the  World. 

Standard  Dictionary. 


Library  of  Choice 
I  Literature. 


Chambers' 

Encyclopedia. 


People's 

Encyclopedia. 

Johnson's 

Encyclopedia. 

History  for 

Ready  Reference. 

Standard  American 

Encyclopedia. 


Every  man  who  owns  books  has  found 
that  the  best  way  to  maintain  a  ke^n  in- 
terest in  literature  is  to 

Keep  Your  Library 
Fresh.   ^ 

Books  age  rapidly.  Those  that  interest- 
ed you  last  year  do  not  interest  you  this 
year.  ^v  ' 

If  you  want  to  put  in  new  stock,  we  can 
make  you  a  proposition  that  will  interest 
you. 

Especially  if  you  want  fine  works,  of  Lit- 
erature, or  of  History,  or  an  up-to-date 
work  of  Reference,  we  can  supply  you  on 
the  most  favorable  terms. 

Understand,  however,  our  proposition  is 
not  limited  to  these.  Write  us  what  you 
want  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do. 

On  the  margin  of  this  notice  we  indicate 
some  of  the  books  for  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  good  prices  in  exchange. 
These,  however,  are  only  suggestions.  Let 
us  know  what  you  have,  and  we  will  try  to 
meet  you  half-way. 

The  sooner  you  write  the  better.  Many 
books  which  we  might  take  now,  we  could 
not  handle  later  on  when  we  are  loaded  up. 


METROPOLITAN  BOOK  BXCHANQB 

ST.  ANN  BUILDING, 
3&  5  West  18th  St,  NEW  YORK. 
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SCRIBNERS'  NEWEST  BOOKS 


AUDUBON  AND  HIS  JOUR- 
NALS. 

By  Maria  R.  Aodubon.  with  notes  by 
Elliott  Couca.  With  many  portraita 
and  other  IUttatratlona»  Intfludlns  three 
hitherto  anpablUhedblnlHlrawlngs.  a 
votmiica,  8vo»  $7*50« 


THE  DECORATION  OF 
HOUSES. 
By  Edith  Wharton  and  Ogden  Cod- 
man,  Jr.,  with  56  full-page  lUiiatra- 
tlona.    Large  8vo,  $4.00. 


These  Ycry  important  volumes  contain  the  first  really  accurate  biography 
of  our  greatest  ornithologist.  Miss  Audubon  spent  twelve  years  in  collecting 
the  materials  for  the  work,  finding  one  long-lost  portion  of  the  Missouri  Hiver 
journal,  "  for  which  two  generations  have  searched,'*  as  late  as  the  summer  of 
X896,  beneath  the  drawer  of  the  old  secretaire  on  which  Audubon  used  to 
write.  The  entire  publication  is  virtually  new,  since  even  the  European 
journals  are  here  much  amplified,  while  the  Missouri  and  Labrador  journals 
are  practically  unpublished,  and  the  **  Episodes  **  have  never  before  appeared 
collectively  except  in  a  French  translation.  The  work  is  one  of  the  widest 
interest,  and  must  at  once  take  its  place  as  the  authoritative  biography  of 
Audubon,  as  well  as  the  first  adequate  presentation  of  his  journals,  which  in 
their  now  complete  form  give  "  the  man  instead  of  the  death  mask." 

OONTKN  T0 1  —  Bl«crapk7 — Tbe  E«ro»eaa  J««nia1a,  lM«-a9  — Tbe  Lab- 
ra4er  JmrmI,  18M-Tbe  MlsMari  jMraals,  184»-Tbe  EpUwdM. 

There  are  few  subjects  the  literature  of  which  is  more  deficient  than  is  the 
case  with  house  decoration,  and  the  present  volume  will  appeal  ^o  all  who  are 
confronted  by  the  many  problems  that  arise  in  the  architectural  arrangement 
and  decoration  of  the  home.  The  suggestive  descriptions  are  reinforced  by  a 
series  of  photographic  illustrations  showing  what  the  best  taste  of  various 
periods  has  already  devised. 

OOTTTEirrSi— The  HlsUriaal  Tra41UM^S*mM  te  0«Mr«l— Walk— 
P»aFS  Whi*»wa— FIreplae— —  CglHags  aa4  Fl*«rs— Entraaee  asd 
Teatlbale— Hall  aad  Stairs— Tka  ll»awlaa»rss— ,  Bmid«lf>,  aad 
MTalaa-r»aai  Oala  B»»»st  Ball-rooas,  Sal*«a,  Mwsle  fOM,  Oal- 
lerj— Tb«  Library,  SM«kUiaT««H,  aad  |Dea— Tke  IMalay-rsoM— 
-TIm  Behsal-r— at  aad  Harsariea— Brto*a-Bra«. 


THE  "WCK^KERS. 

The  Bast.    By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 
With  liluatratlona.    lamo,  $i.ag. 


THIS  COUNTRY  OF  OURS. 
By  Benjamin  Harrlaon,  ex-Presldent 
of  the  United  Statee.    lamo,  Si.fo. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  OLD  VIR- 
GINIA 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  With  Illus- 
trations by  the  Misses  Cowles.  lamo, 
$1.50* 


This  most  onusoal  book  tells  the  experience  of  a  college-bred  man  who 
for  two  years  earned  hb  living  as  an  unskilled  laborer  in  order  to  find  out  for 
himself  the  actual  conditions  of  the  American  workingman.  Mr.  Wyckoff  *s 
pages  are  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of  social  problems,  for  he  describes 
with  graphic  effect  his  life  as  a  day  laborer,  a  hotel  porter,  a  farm  hand,  and  a 
lumberman.  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  says :  **  It  has  already  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest,  which  is  likely 
to  increase.  The  experiment  in  itself  is  a  most  wholesome  one,  and  one  the 
narrative  of  which  is  likely  to  do  considerable  good."  I'he  Evttngwiist  says : 
**  The  problems  treated  are  those  which  are  absorbing  thinking  men  and  women 
everywhere,  and  the  unusual  method  which  Mr.  Wyckoff  has  taken  to  gain 
practical  light  upon  them  gives  great  weight  to  what  he  has  to  say.  Bishop 
Potter,  himself  an  authority  in  these  matters,  who  has  been  called  upon  to 
arbitrate  in  labor  troubles,  speaks  in  most  unqualified  terms  of  the  good  this 
book  will  accomplish." 

"  The  most  lucid  and  entertaining  exposition  yet  put  in  print  of  a  subject 
of  which  we  will  venture  the  opinion,  three-iourths  of  the  people  in  this 
country  have  only  an  indefinite  understanding."— /MiVa.  Evening  BulUtin, 

*'  Genera!  Harrison  has  in  an  eminent  degree  the  so-called  French  faculty 
of  lucidity  of  exposition.  His  style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  his  mind  is  logical, 
and  his  knowledge  of  history,  of  constitutional  principles,  and  of  practical 
politics  is  comprehensive  and  accurate.  In  every  essential  particular  the  ex- 
President  has  made  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  book." 

—  The  Critic. 

Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Page*s  stories  conuin  allusions  to  the  life  of  the  Vir- 
ginia gentlefolk  before  the  war,  but  in  this  volume  he  sets  out  to  portray 
carefully  and  with  his  inimitable  charm  the  exact  social  conditions  which  then 
existed.  One  gains  a  new  sense  of  intimacy  with  the  characters  of  the  author's 
own  stories  after  this  glimpse  of  their  inmost  lives,  and  the  fascinating  picture 
he  draws  is  well  supplemented  by  the  very  artistic  illustrations. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  J53-J57  Fifth  Ave,  N.  Y. 
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THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

BUDDHISM  AND  ITS  CHRISTIAN  CRITICS. 

Bv  DR.  PAUL  CARUS,  Ph.D.,  Editor  or  "The  Opbw  Court.*' 
CONTENTS  I 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  BUDDHISM.  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEM.  BUDDHISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BUDDHISM.  THE  BASIC  CONCEPT  OF  BUDDHISM.  CHRISTIAN  CRITICS  OF  BUDDHISM. 

Large  xamo,  3x0  pp.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.35. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PORTRAIT  SERIES. 

(SUBJECT  TO  SLIGHT  ADDITIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS.) 

W«  thaXL  paUtsh  a  series  of  Urge-sised  photogravure  portraits  of  the  eminent  philosophical  and  scientific  thinkess  of  the  world,  and 
propose  to  tegin  with  philosophy  and  p^vcnolo^y,  afterward  ptrha^t  taking  up  mathematics^  physics,  biology,  etc.  The  pictures  will 
be  adapted  for  framing,  and  will  be  suitable  for  hajiging  in  laboratories,  seminaries,  and  pubUc  or  private  libraries.  We  give  a  list  of 
asacs  of  the  philosophers  and  psychologisU  whose  portraiu  we  intend  to  publish.  The  portraitt  will  be  taken  from  the  best  sources 
isooK  of  them  very  rare),  and  in  the  case  of  the  living  authors,  from  the  most  recent  obtiunable  photographs. 

P»HIUOSOF»HICAL  I 


PytlMifMm 

St.  AofvstlM 
DunsScotiis 

Hobbee 

Rosmlnl 

Kant 

Herbert 

sicraOs 

Descartes 

PIchte 

Peuerbach 

PiBto 

Cousia 

Malebranche 

Condlllac 

Schelllns 

Lotie 

ArtototW 

Goota 

Spinosa 

Diderot 

John  Stuart  MIU 

Reld 

TWaMMAqolBM 

Lecke 

Leibnits 
Wolff 

Hesel 

DunId  Stewart 
SIrV.  Hamlltoa 
Herbert  Spencer 

P»SYCMOLOOICAL  » 

CaImaIp 

a.  B.  MHeller 

Wuadt 

Mnnk 

Brentaao 

Poulllee 

MalMdsBlraa 

B.  H.  Weber 

HerHif 
Aubert 

Exner 

C.  L.  Morgan 
PaulJaaet 

BInet 

BcselM 

Ronanee 

Wernicke 

William  JaaMS 

B«la 

Pechoer 

nach 

Bastkm 

RIbot 

a.  Stanley  Hall 

SiOly 

Stumgiff 

Stelnaial 

Talne 

Size  of  Portraits,  xx"z  14",  with  tint  and  plate  mark. 

TBRIfS  :— For  both  eeriee  (66  portraits),  on  paper  lilie  sample,  $7-So;  on  heavy  Imperial  Japanese  paper,  $xi.oo. 
For  cither  series  slons  (i.s.,  s  selection  of  33  portraits),  on  psper  Uks  sampls,  is*JM;  on  heavy  Imperial  Japanese  paper, 
l7.eo;  sample  portrait,  ss  cents. 

For  sobocribers  who  may  perfer  not  to  frame  the  portraits,  a  neat  portfolio  will  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  additional 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 


THE  MON15T. 

A  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  THE 
PHILOSOfHY  OP  SCIENCE. 

t  Dr.  Paul  Cants ;  Assistant  Editor :  T.  J.  McCormack ; 
Associates ;  Edward  C  Hegeler,  Mary  Carus. 

A  Series  of  Articles  on  General  Philoaophy.    Principal  C.  Lloyd 

Morgan,  Bristol,  England. 
On  the  Foundation  otMathematics.    Prof.  H.  Poincar^,  Paris. 
On  General  Biology.     Prof.  Yves  Delage,  Paris. 
On  Science  and  Faith.     Dr.  Paul  Topinard,  Paris. 
On  the  Nature  of  Religion.     Lester  F.  Ward«  Washington,  D.  C. 
Evolution  and  Ethics.     Prof.  John  Dewey«  Washington,  D.  C. 
On  Attention.    E.  E.  Constance  Jones,  Cambridge,  England. 
The  Origin  of  Christianity.    Dr.  Paul  Cams. 
The  Gospel   According   to   Darwin.    Dr.  Woods   Hutchinson, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Criminology  and  Education.    Prof.  C.  Lombroso,  Turin. 

THE  JANUARY  MONIST. 

Causation,  Scientific  and  Meuphysical.  By  Principal  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Bristol.  England. 

The  Aryans  and  the  Ancient  Italians.  A  Page  of  Primitive  His- 
tory.    By  Prof.  G.  Sergi,  Rome,  Italy. 

Love  as  a  Factor  in  Evolution.  By  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson, 
Bnffak>,  N.  Y. 

The  Evolution  of  Religions.  By  Blajor  J.  W.  Powell,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

On  the  Philosophy  of  Laughing.    By  Dr.  Paul  Cams. 

Cents.     Annually,  $a.oo;   In    the 


SInfle  Copies,  50 


THE  OPEN  COURF. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OP  RELIGION, 
THE  RELIGION  OP  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
RELIGIOUS  PARLIAMENT   IDEA. 

•*  Tkt  Often  Cffttrt  is  certainly  to  be  numbered  among  the  most 
progressive  magazines  of  the  century."— ^m/i^k  Courier. 

Some  Spectal  Features  for  the  Current  Year. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Great  Thinkers,  Philosophers,  and 
Scientists.    With  Handsome  Half-tone  Portraits. 

ON  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

By  the  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  By 
the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G.,  ex-Premier  of  New 
Zealand. 

SERMONS  AND  PABLES  BV  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

IN  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION.    (MOSTLY  WITH  RICH  ILLUSTRATIONS.) 

THE  HISTORY  OP  RELIGION. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  from  the  Beginning  to  the  De 
stmction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  ComilL  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  K5nigsber^.  Written  especially  for  The  O/en  Court: 
not  yet  published  in  German. 

•'  Full  of  suggestive  matter."— ^r^^rr/V^  Ifarrison. 
»'  Claims  much  of  my  attention."— £r«r/  Haeckei. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIPIC. 

On  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  Prof.  Ernst  Mach^  Vienna ;  On 
General  Ideas,  Tk.  Riboty  Paris ;  Solomonic  Literature,  M.  D, 
Conway. 

Single  Copies,  10  Cents.    Annually,  $i.oo. 


THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

LONDON :  KEQAN  PAUL,  TRBNCH,  TRUBBNSR  ft  CO. 

For  mutual  advantage  wfi€H  you  wrIU  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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A  SHAKESPEAREAN  LIBRARY 

We  invite  the  readers  of  the  Betusht  of  Beviehts  to  partake  of  the  same  advan 
was  origrinally  prepared,  and  to  any  one  who  accepts  this  special  prop 

THE  BOOKS  AND  WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

We  have  lecured  the  best  Shake- 
speare for  popular  reading  and  have 
printed  and  bound  it  in  a  form  which 
will  appeal  to  all  who  care  for  small, 
flexible  volumes  which  will  lie  open 
in  one's  hand  without  crackmg  the 
backs,  may  be  ctoried  in  one's  pocket 
and  easily  read  anywhere  because  of 
the  large  type. 

The  edition  is  edited  from  the  best 
text— the  first  folio— by  Prof.  Henry 
Morlejr,  LL.D^  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  in  English  literature  and 
iu  historv.  Prof.  Morle  v  has  written 
an  introduction  to  all  the  plays  and 
^ves a  careful  study  of  Shakespeiuv's 
work.  To  each  play  are  added  ex- 
tracu  from  booKs  that  Shake- 
speare need*  old  histories,  balbuis, 
stories,  etc.,  which  the  best  scholars 
unite  in  believirijg  that  the  great 
dramatist  made  use  of.  These  cover 
about  a,ooo  pa^es  and  with  the  notes 
and  introductions  form  a  Complete 
Shakespearean  Library  compris- 
ing matter  never  before  published  ex- 
cept in  a  great  number  of  volumes 
or  at  high  cost. 

The  Frontispieces  are  reproduc- 
tions of  the  best  illustrations  which 

j  have  ever  been  made  for  Shakespeare— the  famous  paintings  of  the  Boydell  gallery,  engraved  by  the  most  noted  engravers. 

I  The  Bindings;— The  flexible  cloth  binding  is  very  strong  and  duxabk,  and  may  be  carried  even  as  a  to\L    The  full  leather 

DOUBLEDAY  &  McCLURE  CO. 
THE   WORKS  OF 


18  ool8.,  flexible  cloth  or  morocoo.    Bookg  mkleh  mill  lie  open  In  the  hand. 


is  imported  English  leather,  with  gilt  top,  light  and  beautifdL 
To  get  the  year's  subscription  free,  the  Review 
of  Reviews  must  be  mentioned.    Address 


^^^^^^L  r            ^^^^^^^^^^H 

The  pUnof  sfldirtsj  a.  d^^pHrtment  for  the  ptibtication  of  Iwiik* 
selctttrd  and  trdittKl  upon  the  &ame  lints  which  have  brought  sutcesa      1 
to  McCLURE  S  MAGAZINE  hiis  dcvcli>pcd  itiuch  myre  mpidly 
than  wt3  deemed  possible, 

The   ptiblic^lioiiii  of  thr   fall  with   i^w  ewcptitkflji  w^tH   Into 
i      sifTfjud  and  third  eidith:>n&.  aod  the  numbtrr  of  direct  orders  received 
tv  mail  friim  th^  M^K^ihc'^  rtidcr*  ha*  bcsn  »  Tevtlatmn,     We 
.■LiF-h  IvatjU  further  inierrst  ujr  Bub«cribtT»  in  the  new  books,  and 
wiill  ifJjudiy  send  any  vol  time-  oh  approviil^  to  T>c  Ti:ttimed,  if  d^r*i^ed^ 
t*jf  iiiiy  reawMi  whatever.     Some  iitipajtani  w«rlis  wi!i  b<  jsnurd  by 
I  he  DuubEeday  &  McClurt  Co.  thii  year,  and  amon^  the  finsi  will  be 

HENRY  GEORGES  LASl'  BOOK, 

FtJf  si*  years  Mr,  Gror^c  Utujrt-tl  upn^  h  hiii  ht  prL:i'p*iscd  should 
'  be  the  cTviwninB  vrcjrk  of  his  life,  His  pnrp.is*  w»s  to  ap(H-at  lit  the 
Afuni^  bt-sje  £iudienL-c  which  wm  »>  areiilly  aflected  and  inierested  by 
"PrMKTts*mi<i  Poverty,"  and  a&  tht  end  of  ihc  work  drc*  near  hfi 
b<'c»mc  convinced  ihaL  the  lU-W  book  would  eclipse  in  power  and  Im- 
portance even  the  tJctraordinary  «ucce»  of  hi*  (ir^t  gr^ai  w^rL 
Mr  stmve  throujfhotit  ihe  whole  to  stale  the  principle*  of  politicul 
economy  so  *irtipl)f  thAt  any  rr»vkT  c*n  ondersund  and  follow  with- 
out previous  kn»<wU"d;(e  whatever  of  political  scietice.  In  Ihtf  in- 
IroductltJti  he  call;*  it ; 

"The  !»ciencr  ^hich  treats  of  the  tiatiiretir  weakh  and  thr  laiflrs 
of  it*  production  and  df^lHIjudoo;  that  i*  to  say^  of  matters  which 
ah*orb  thv  lar^rr  part  of  tfte  thijiinht  and  cfl^ort  of  the  va^i  oiaji^rii y 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  POUTICAL  ECONOMY 

II  be  issued^  Hi  once,  exm:l]y  oa  he  kit  it.     All  the  vital  p^fisi  nf 

.  wc^rk  were  t-omplelcd  And  rpvi*ed  Ifrr  the  urr^.    There  will  bic 

^..  minxloctirm  by  Henry  Ceorste^  Jr.     Published   in   one  nci-wvo 

volume  of  nearly  600  pji«f!«,  with  photosmirure  portrait  taken  just     1 

before  Mr.  Gerir  lie 'ft  death      Pricr,  lj.50.                                                      1 

DOUBLEDAY  &   McCLURE   CO. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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IN  1 8  DAINH  VOLUMES. 

tages  which  we  offer  to  the  readers  of  McClure's  Magazine^  for  which  this  set 
osition  we  will  give  a  year's  subscription  to  McClure^s  Magazine  free. 

THE  PROPOSITION  TO  "REVIEW"  READERS. 

We  will  send  the  full  set  of  eighteen  volumes,  containing  in  all  about  9,000  pages,  to  any  reader,  with 
privilege  of  examination  and  return.  We  ask  for  no  advance  payment  unless  you  choose  to  make  it.  These 
arc  the  terras,  the  books  delivered  free ;  if  they  are  satisfactory  send  us 

$  I  .CO  a  month  for  eight  months  if  ordered  in  cloth  binding.  1  ^  j.  , 

$a.oo        "  ••  "  "   full  leather  binding,  r''-^""'''-^^''""^^-^'^'"- 

Including  a  year's  subscription  to  McClure's  Magazine  free.      If  unsatisfactory,  to  be  returned. 

This  offer  has  been  so  widely  accepted  by  our  subscribers  that  we  have  sent  sets  all  over  the  United 
States  and  proved  beyond  question  that  there  is  still  unsupplied  the  need  of  a  good  Shakespeare  to  read  and 
to  study.     The  chief  difficulty  has  be^  to  make  the  books  fast  enough. 


WHAT  SOME  BUYERS  SAYx 

**  I  thinlF  the  let  chjuming/'—E.  J.  Hakb,  Brockton,  Man. 

**The  books  are  what  I  have  wanted  for  years."— G.  Cunningham,  Mexico  City. 

"Very satisfactory."— M.  R.  Goodybar,  Hastings,  Mich. 

"  A  marvel  of  cheapness,  considering  the  workmanship."— W.  J.  Patton,  Marinette,  Wis, 

"O.  K.  and  satisfactory.'*— R.  S.  Allison,  Houston,  Texas. 


I4I-I55  EAST  TWENTY-FIFTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
HENRY  GEORGE. 


A  MEMORIAL  EDITION  OF  THE 
COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  HENRY  GEORGE. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  George  have  felt  that  the  best  monument  that  could  be  raised  to  his 
memory  would  be  a  superb  set  of  books  which  should  preserve  his  writings  in  a  fitting  and  last- 
ing form.  The  edition  is  published  in  co-operation  with  Mrs.  George,  and  is  to  include,  besides 
the  new  book  just  issued,  a  hitherto  uncollated  volume  of  his  writings  and  a  full  and  adequate 
biography,  in  one  volume,  by  Henry  George,  Jr.  The  plans  for  this  set  are  now  well  advanced, 
and  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  publishers.  The  number  of  copies  to  be  printed 
will  be  limited,  and  early  application  is  advised. 


By  arrangement  with  Mrs.  Henry  George,  the  owner  of  the  copyrights  of  all  books  by  Henry 
Ceofge,  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  have  taken  over  the  entire  stock  of  books  on  hand  and  will  pub- 
lish them  exclusively  hereafter. 


I^rogress  and  Poverty,    xamo,  cloth,  fz.oo ;  paper,  as  cents. 

A  Perplexed  Philosopher,    xamo,  doth,  fz.oo ;  paper,  as 
cents. 

Sociai  Probiens.     lamo,  cloth,  fz.oo ;  paper,  as  cents. 
Protection  or  Free  Trade  ?    lamo,  cloth,  f i.oo ;  paper,  as 
cents. 

The  Land  Question.   Taper,  ao  cents. 


BOOKS  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 

Property  in  Land. 

Paper,  ao  cents. 


A  Controversy  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 


The  Condition  of  Labor.  An  Open  Letter  to  Pope  Leo 
XIII.     lamo,  cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  ao  cents. 

Property  In  Land,  The  Condition  of  Labor,  and  The 
Land  Question,  bound  together  in  one  volume,  xamo, 
cloth,  $1.00. 


141-155   EAST  25th   ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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HARPER   <& -^1  ^  BROTHERS' 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  Legend  of  Camelot 

Pictures  and  Verses.  By  George  Du  Maurier, 
author  and  illustrator  of  "The  Martian,"  "Tril- 
by/' etc.     Large  4to,  cloth,  ornamental,  $5.00. 

The  Wooing  of  Halkatoon :  Commodus 

Two  Poems.  By  Lew  Wallace,  author  of 
"Ben-Hur."  "The  Prince  of  India,"  "The 
Boyhood  of  Christ,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  F.  V. 
Du  Mond  and  J.  R.  Weguelin.  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  deckel  edges  and  gilt  top,  $2. 50. 

«« All  Hands" 

Pictures  of  Life  in  the  United  Sutes  Navy.  By 
RUFUS  Fairchild  ZoGBAUM,  author  of  "  Horse, 
Foot  and  Dragoons."  Large  4to,  cloth,  orna- 
mental, colored  top,  $5.00. 

Ara  Recte  Vivendi 

Being  Essays  written  for  "The  Easy  Chair." 
By  George  William  Curtis,  author  of  "  Prue 
and  I,"  etc.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  uncut 
edges  and  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

A  History  of  flethodism  In  the  United  States 

By  James  M.  Buckley,  D.D.  In  two  volumes. 
With  over  100  portraits  and  views.  8vo,  cloth, 
$5.00. 

Celebrated  Trials 

By  Henry  Lauren  Clinton,  author  of  "Ex- 
traordinary'Cascs."  With  nine  portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  uncut  edges  and  gilt  top,  $2.50. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times 

From  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  By  Justin 
McCarthy.  With  16  portraits.  i2mo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  $1.75. 

My  Studio  Neighbors 

By  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  author  of  "  Eye 
Spy,"  "Sharp  Eyes,"  etc.  lUuslrated  by  the  au- 
thor.    8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $2. 50. 

flarchesi  and  Music 

Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Famous  Singing 
Teacher.     By  Mathilde  Marchesi.     With  an 


introduction  by  Massenet.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  deckel  edges  and  gilt 
top,  $2.50. 

The  French  Revolutloa 

By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Vol.  II.,  complet 
ing  the  work.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Picturesque  Sicily 

By  William  'Agnew  Paton.  Illustrated  from 
photographs.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental, 
uncut  edges  and  gilt  top.     $2. 50. 

White  Man's  Africa 

By  PouLTNEY  BiGELOW.  autKof  of  "The  Ger- 
man Struggle  for  Liberty."  "  The  Borderland  of 
Ciar  and  Kaiser,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  ormamental,  uncut  edges  and  gilt  top, 
$2.50. 

A  Year  From  a  Reporter's  Note-Book 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  author  of  "The 
Princess  Aline,"  "Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  etc. 
Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  omamenul,  $1.50. 

The  5hepheard's  Calender 

Twelve  Aeglogues.  By  Edmund  Spenser. 
Newly  adorned  with  twelve  pictures  and  other 
devices  by  Walter  Crane.  Square  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  $2.00. 

Harper's  Contemporary  Essayists 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  uncut  edges  and 
gilt  tops,  $1.50  each. 

TIm  Pttrsooal  EqiMtlon.    Bjr  Hajuiv  Thurston  Pbck. 

Certain  Accepted  Heroes*  and  Other  Bssayf  In  Llteni- 
ture  and  Politics.    By  Hbnry  Cabot  Lodge. 

How  to  Tell  a  Story,  and  Other  £«ttys.    By  Mark  Twain.  . 

Book  and   Hcnrt:    Essays  on  Literature  and  Life.    By 
Thomas  Whntworth  Higginson. 

The  Relation  of  Llteratare  to  Life.    By  Charlss  Dud- 
LBY  Warner. 

ImpreMlons  and  Experiences.    By  W.  D.  Howells. 

Aspects  of  Fiction,  and  Other  Ventures  in  Criticism.    By 
Brandbr  Matthews. 


HARPER   &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 
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Cover  by  Gibson 

The 

Inner  Experiences 

of  a  Cabinet  Member's 

Wife 

They  are  the  actual  social 
experiences  of  a  prominent 
Cabinet  member's  wife.  For 
this  reason  the  authorship 
will  be  withheld:  The  most 
intimate  peeps  behind  the 
curtain  of  high  official  and 
social     life    in    Washington. 


The  January 

Ladies* 

Hofne 

Journal 

will  be 

A  Midwinter 
Fiction  Number 

The  first  short  stor^r'  ever  writ- 
ten by  Clara  Morris,  the  dis- 
tinguished emotional  actress. 
There  will  be  a  delightful 
story — "A  Shy  Man's  Woo- 
ing"; a  love  story  of  the  rail- 
road—"The  Hundred-Dollar 
Shortage,*'  by  Francis  Lynde, 
and  the  first  chapters  of 
Hamlin  Garland's  novelette, 
'•The  Doctor." 


Entertainments 

Entertaining  on  a  Small  Income 
Masquerade  Parties  for  Children 
Novelties  in  Home  Parties 
Light  Refreshments  for  Erening 
Parties— A^-J.  Rorer 


Lilian  Bell 

Reaches  Paris  in  her  "letter" 
in  the  January  Journal,  and 
no  Am«rican  girl  has  ever 
written  of  the  holiday  city  of 
Europe  and  the  French  people 
as  she  does  in  this  letter. 
There  is  a  dash  in  the  letter 
which  makes  it,  by  far,  the 
very  best  in  the  series,  and 
gives  a  better  idea  what  there 
IS  in  store  for  those  who  follow 
Miss  Bell's  delightfully-un- 
conventional letters  of  travel. 


Cjr^i 


y 


^^I^^Fbr  25  cents  we  will  send  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  on  trial  for  three  months 

ALSO,  a  bandaome  Ulustrated  booklet  oontalalag  oar  ProMpectun  for  1898,  wHb 
portrwhM  of  iamous  wrhen  and  small  reproductions  of  some  of  the  Illustrations 
that  are  to  appear  In  the  Journal  In  future  numbers. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


for  mutual  aduaniaaa  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  during 

both  1896  and  1897  has  had  the  largest  clientele 
of  intelligent,  thoughtful  readers  reached  by  any 
periodical — daily,  weekly  or  monthly — in  the 
world.  The  year  1898  will  be  marked  by  more 
new  features  than  any  in  the  ten  years  record  of 
the  magazine. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  series  of  papers  that  will  appear  in  The 
Cosmopolitan  during  1898  will  be  one  on  the  choice  of  a  business  or  pro- 
fession, intended  for  young  men  and  women.  The  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  various  professions  and  in  business  will  contribute  papers  showing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  the  professions  and  other  vo- 
cations, so  that  the  young  man  or  woman  having  read  this  series  will  be  able 
to  act  with  knowledge  and  the  superior  judgment  resulting  from  full  infor- 
mation in  that  most  important  of  all  matters,  the  choice  of  the  field  of  his 
or  her  life-work. 

After  the  great  success  achieved  last  year 
by  *'Theron  Ware,"  the  public  naturally  turns  to 
Harold  Frederic  with  strong  curiosity  as  to  what 
will  next  come  from  his  pen.  Frederic  is  per- 
haps better  equipped  by  experience  to  write  or 
real  life — of  the  actual  social,  political  and  busi- 
ness worlds — than  almost  any  other  English  or 
American  writer.  The  expectations  regarding 
his  next  novel  will  be  high.  The  opening  chap- 
ters are  given  in  this  issue  of  The  Cosmopoli- 
tan.     The  illustrations  are  by  Clinedinst. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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ARE  REPRESENTED  IN  ITS  PAGES. 

THP  I  IVINH  A  HP  Reproduces  without  abridgment  the  ablest 
MlIC  MYinU  AUC,  ^^1^  from  the  Leading  British  reviews, 
magazines  and  weekly  literary  and  political  Journals  in  every  department 
of  Literature;  also  TRANSLATIONS  from  the  French*  Qerman»  Russiaut 
Spanish,  Italian  and  other  Continental  Sources. 

ENLARQED  ^y  ^^  a^itloii  of  a  Monthly  Uteriry  SupptomMit,  contalnins  RMdings  fron 
.^-^— ^-.  AiBorlowi  MagazinM,  Roodlngs  from  Now  Books,  a  LUt  of  Books  of  ttao  Mootb. 

"AN  EPOCH-MAKING  STORY/* 

"WITH  ALL  HER  HEART."    From  me  Fi«icb  of  M.  Rene  BuHl 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  SERIAL  PUBLICATION  of  a 
TRANSLATION*  made  expressly  for  THE  LIVING  AGE,  of  this  famous 
novel.  The  first  instalment  appears  In  the  number  of  Nov.  69  and  it  will 
be  continued  weekly  for  several  months  until  completed. 


Thlf  DOTel,  In  Its  recent  presentation 
In  the  Revub  des  Deux  Momdes, 
arooaed  the  greatest  interest,  attracting 
the  attention  of  litteratenra  botli  In 
Franco  and  England.  A  rlvid  portrayal 
of  llfo  In  a  Frencli  industrial  town,  it  is 
Interesting  alllce  as  a  social  study,  and 
as  a  realistic  yet  delicate  story  of 
modem  11  f^. 


Its  Uterary  and  ethical  qualitief  ars 
BO  unusual  that  Les  Am  kales  Littbb- 
AIRB8  ET  PoLiTiQUES  described  it  as 
"An  Bpoch-JVUking  Story.'* 

The  London  Athekaum  character- 
ises it  "a  worlL  of  line  and  searching 
analysis,  full  of  charm,  and  redolent  of 
a  perfume  %rhlch  is  exquisite  and  pos- 
sesses no  disquieting  element." 


DURINQ  THE  YEAR  other  trsnslstions  from  the  best  writers  will  appear  from 
time  to  time,  with  serial  or  short  stories  by  the  Leading:  British  Authors. 


Free    "WmiALLHERHEAirr." 

To  all  Now  Subscribert  to  The  Living 
Age  for  1886,  vriU  be  sent  Preo  the  eigki 
numberi  of  1807  containing  the  first  in- 
stalments  of 
••WITH  ALL  HER  HEART/' 


Choices 

Uteratore  at  aob  Prices. 

For  $9.00  The  Livim o  Aob  and  any  $4.00 
Magazine  (or  Harper*  $  Weekly  or  Bazar) 
sent  for  a  yea**;  or,  for  $8.00  The  Liy. 
INO  Aob  and  Sertbner^a  naagazlne. 


Pnblishod  Weekly  at  80.00  a  Toat, 

THE  LIVING  AGE  CO. 


poatpald.    Siimlo  Coploa  15  eta. 

P.  O.  BOX  5206,  BOSTON. 


Rep^^s^nts  e^e^y  depa^^tT^ent  of  Kn^^'^^g^  an^  pt-ogt-ess. 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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4.  A.  GARFIEUX 


IK  laBBi  EmM  uer  nneL 

''This  cotifia,  tint  I  love  printed  ooe 
bihBoii  fix  nemo  red  sod  Ditj  tooassnd  cppict 
(l,65<MMMI  eipiet)of  the  fart  crai  afitiao 
ol  The  Ikish  Wouj>.  This  is  the  UggeA 
nto  of  any  ecfitioB  of  aajr  newspaper  I  ever 
printed,  and  I  bdiere  it  to  be  the  Iai)gc5t 
lins^ie  edition  of  anf  paper  snoe  the  i 
of  pr'ntin^," 


**  Tb<  mterpriw  and  pvtHoC' 
inn  csbibiccd  in  Imc  In»N 
Wosu>  «re  frortbf  of  tb«  b>i^ 


JOHN  SCOTT. 


CftmmendMt'ioa. ' 


—  yru^ 


New  York,  AtigiHt,  1891. 


SAM  J.  RANDALL. 

**  Tbb  Ibbk  Woku>  is  ooe 
of  tbe  ablest  aod  beat  caodnct* 
cd  r^>rrs  in  tbe  ooaacry.  and 
dcsexTia  veil  the  soccess  tbat 
has  aticaded  it.  ** — ^T  be  late  l:.x- 
Hoo.  S.  J.  Rakoal/. 


THE    LARGEST,    MOST    INF1.UENTIAL    AND    WIDELY    CIRCULATED 
IRISH   JOURNAL   PUBUSHED. 


PATRICK  FOBD,        ....         Editor,  Piblisher  and  Ptnoprielflr, 

17   BABClJiT   SnUCET,   NEW   YORK. 

••  The  Irish  World'i  influence  is  phenomenal— there  is  not  a  village  or  hamlet,  from  Long 
IfUnd  to  the  Stale  of  Washington,  where  it  is  not  the  accepted  guide  and  orade  of  the  leading  spirits 
■mong  I  rifh- American*,  "—-^'wi/j'w  Daily  Times » 

**  I  read  very  attentively  The  Irish  World 
and  have  for  years.  I  honor  its  fidelity,  in- 
dependence and  liberalty,  and  value  highly 
the  fresh  and  varied  information  I  find  in  its 
columns.  It  is  doing  loyal  service  to  the 
Republic." — ^Wendell  Philups,  July  26, 
1876. 

**  We  ought  to  consider  very  deeply  the 
element  of  the  Irish  living  in  America.  And 
who  is  the  most  potent  representative  of  a 
particular  way  of  thought  in  America  ? 
Mr.  Patrick  Ford  of  The  Irish  World. 
Judging  him  by  the  severest  of  all  tests,  the 
amount  of  money  he  has  continued  to  collect, 
he  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  newspaper 
editor  in  America,  but  of  all  time.*'— Hon. 
Geo.  O.  T revel yan,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


^LD.    m^/lu^in'^yTm^ 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

»»  Pafrlck  Ford  of  Tiik  Irish 
WoKi.  14  a  man  o(  the  mokt 
unififtili  devotion  toanyc'«u»c 
he rapuuicA-  poueMJnK  ajf reat 
(aciillv  f«»r  or«aiii«inK,  wiih 
narkrd  ability  ana  untiring 
tooniy*"— Nov.  15, 1884. 


GLADSTONE. 

'*  But  for  the  work  Thb  Tnisa 
World  is  doing,  and  the  money 
it  is  sending  across  the  ocean, 
there  wooid  be  no  agitation 
in  Ireland."— Premier  Gi.ax>* 
STONB  ta  tbe  House  ol  CooIp 
Bona,  April  z8,  \9^ 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OE  CHICAGO  JOURNALS 

The  Biblical  WoHd  ^i^£'^Z'^pU^^l^A''r^ 

monthly  magazine;  iflustrated;  devoted  exdtisively  to  biblkal  study*  The  best  magazine 
published  for  the  busy  minister » the  Sunday-school  teacher^  and  the  thinking  layman* 

•S.00  ft  jrear;  torelgn^  $MMi  tlagie  copies,  20  oentt. 

Th«»  ^hAtfil  RAt/f  A4A/  Edited  by  Charles  H*  Thurber*  Monthly,  except  in  July  and 
I  ne  OCnOOl  it eview  August  j  averages  about  80  pages.  This  publication  &  distino 
tively  the  national  representative  of  high-school  and  academic  work*  Special  number  in  June* 

$IM  ft  yeari  foreign,  $s00O|  single  coplee,  Mroents. 

The  Botanical  Gazette  ffio'j^t^SL^ieg^^^SSli'^* 

its  departments,  containing  results  of  research,  book  reviews,  notes  for  students,  and  news 

items*     Contributions  from  leading  botanists*    SA-OO  »  year;  foreign,  $iM -,  alngle  ooplee,  10  cents. 

■The  Journal  of  Geology  ^St^'i^J^^t^r^'lAl 

allied  sciences,  and  contains  articles  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects*  Adapted  to  young 
geokigists,  advanced  students  and  teachers*   ts-oo  m.  year  j  foreign,  •s.u;  single  copies,  so  cents. 

H    The  AstrophysicalJournal  iS^JSSMySrMg^S^ilS 

and  James  E*  Keeler*  Monthly,  ezcrat  in  July  and  September;  illustrated;  about  80  pages* 
InvaluaUe  to  aU  who  are  interested  m  astronomy  and  astrophysics* 

$A.OO  a  year ;  foreign,  tiM ;  single  copies,  fiO  cents. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  ^S  Mo^i*'ffi*p,fc 

tion  promotes  the  scientific  treatment  of  problems  in  practical  economics  and  also  contains 
contributions  on  topics  of  theoretical  and  spectilative  interest*  93.00  ft  year;  single  copies,  76  cents. 

The  American  Journal  of  Theology  ^fZX^f^'^l'^'L^X 

journal  in  the  world  so  catholic  in  its  scope  as  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  modem  investiga- 
tion and  research  in  all  the  different  Hnes  of  theological  thotight  represented  by  special  fidds 

and  particular  schools*   tS-OO  a  year ;  foreign,  tSjtt  t  single  copies,  76  centH. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  ^^^  ^o«L^re£i 

of  the  increatpd  popular  interest  in  social  questions*  It  presents  to  its  readers,  issue  by  issue, 
the  latest  develoranents  in  sociological  thought  and  in  social  endeavor. 

fS.OO  ft  year;  foreign,  $2.60;  single  copies,  36  cents. 

The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Edited  by  President  W*  R*  Harper*  Quarterly;  about  80  pages*  This  journal  ib  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  well-known  **  Hebraica,^  which  came  into  wide  notice  among  scholars 
and  students  interested  in  Semitic  languages  and  literatures* 

$3.00  ft  yeftr ;  foreifro,  $3Jt5 ;  single  copies,  75  cents. 

ThA  I  Ini4/Afl*cif  %/  Q£^t\rA  Published  weekly*  It  contains  articles  on  literary  and 
ine  UniVerSliy  IteCOra  educational  topics,  the  Convocation  Addresses,  and  the 
Quarterly  Statements  of  the  President*    An  official  weekly  report  is  given  of  the  affairs  of 

me  University  of  Chicago*    $LOO  ftjear;  foreign,  $lJi0;  single  copies,  6  cents. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHiaGO,  The  University  Press  Dlvisfon,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


x^jULXJLXJ-3 •«-»  rt-nc 


For  mutual  adoantage  w/im  you  wr/U  to  an  adoerttaer  pleaae  mention  this  magazine. 
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1890  to  1897. 


Illustrated 

History 

of  the  Times.'' 

NO  magazine  is  more  worthy  of  preservation  than  the  Review  of 
Reviews.  Each  of  the  departments  has  its  special  value  for 
reference  uses.  They  give  what  encyclopedias  cannot  supply,  and  what 
the  busy  professional  man  often  finds  it  the  hardest  to  obtain — glimpses 
of  the  living  men  and  the  political  and  social  movements  that  are  mak- 
ing history  to-day.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  furnishes  a 
storehouse  of  contemporary  thought.  As  a  history  of  current  events, 
a  guide  to  current  literature,  or  a  portrait  gallery  of  notable  men  and 
women  of  the  hour,  it  is  unique.  Full  details  in  regard  to  binding  are 
given  on  the  next  page. 
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The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews 

Completion  of  Volume  XVI. 

n^HE  December  number  of  1897  rounds  out  the  sixteenth  volume  of 
*  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.  Bound  volumes  will 
be  ready  for  exchange  December  20.  All  subscribers  on  our  mailing 
list  win  be  furnished  our  exhaustive  sixteenth  semi-annual  index  with  the 
January  number.     To  all   others  it  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Bind  the  Semi-'Annual  Volumes^ 

Complete  unbound  volumes  delivered  to  us,  postage  or  express  pre- 
paid, and  in  good  condition,  with  covers  on,  will  be  exchanged  for 
bound  volumes  and  returned,  charges  prepaid  by  us,  for  75  cents  a 
volume.  Back  numbers  for  filling  out  volumes  can  be  supplied  as  far 
back  as  April,   1892,  for  20  cents  each. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  binding  done  in  their  own  localities  will 
be  furnished  with  binding  cases  for  each  volume  at  50  cents  each,  post- 
paid. 

Numbers  can  be  mailed  to  us  for  4  cents  per  pound  (no  limit  as  to 
size  of  package;  page  88^,  January,  i8gj.  Postal  Guide).  This  will  be 
found  cheaper  than  express  in  most  cases. 


Frances  E.  Willarct  President  World's  W.  C  T.  U*— **  The  brightest  outlook 
window  in  Christendom  for  busy  people  who  want  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world." 

Chauncey  M.  Dcpcw,  President  New  York  Central  R*  R*— **The  Review  of 
Reviews  is  the  best  medium  through  which  a  busy  man  can  keep  abreast  with  magazine 
and  review  literature,  which  has  now  become  so  voluminous  that  unless  digested  no  one 
can  follow  it.** 

Francis  £•  dark,  D«D.t  President  Xitu  Soc«  of  Christian  Endeavor. — **  It  is  the 

most  valuable  magazine  published.  It  is  such  a  happy  combination  of  timely  articles 
and  articles  of  lasting  interest  that  it  is  becoming  quite  a  necessity  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  speaking  for  thousands  of  other  professional  men." 


m  AMERICAN  HOMTHLT  R£YI£W  OF  REVIEWS,  13  Astor  Place,  N.  T.  City. 
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$5.25  for  $2.75.  $10.00  for  $5.00, 


CULTURED  PEOPLE 

Who  are  particular  as  to  the  class  of  reading  matter 
that  goes  into  their  homes,  and  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  admitting  only  such  publications  as  main- 
tain a  high  standard  and  elevated  tone,  are  invited 
to  try  for  1898  the  three  publications  which,  in  a  city 
where  commercial  and  material  affairs  have  long 
held  sway,  are  working  in  the  interests  of  higher 
intelligence  and  culture,  and  have  won  a  position  in 
their  respective  fields  second  to  none  in  America. 
These  papers  are : 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post 

"The  Chicago  Evening  Post  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  Chicago  press  that  The  New  York  Evening  Pmt 
bears  to  the  press  of  that  city— that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  dally 
paper  of  the  highest  class,  and  appeals  for  its  constituency 
to  the  best  classes  of  people,  and  is  therefore  free  from 
sensationalism  and  from  any  pandering  to  ignorance, 
prejudice  or  vice."— 27w  Interior^  Chicago. 

The  Chap"Book. 

"Chicago's  handsome  Chap-Book  .  .  .  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  most  amusing,  the  most  readable,  of 
American  literary  periodicals.  ...  Tub  Chap-Book 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  intelligence,  the  freedom 
from  prejudice,  which  marks  Its  literary  Judgments,  and 
on  the  fact  that  it  can  hold  itself  uninfluenced  even  before 
the  greatest  names  in  Action."— iTaiwfW  City  Star, 

The  Dial. 

**The  Dial  is  the  best  and  ablest  literary  paper  In  the 
country."— Jo/in  a.  Whittier. 

"  From  every  point  of  view,  The  Dial  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  literary  Journal  in  England  or  America." 

—Sir  Waiter  Bcmnt, 

To  put  these  three  papers  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  appreciate  the  desirability  of  seeing  them  regu- 
larly, the  publishers  have  arranged 

Two  Unapproachable  Club  Offers  for  1898 

OFFER   No.  I. 

Evening  Post,  Saturday  edilion,  $1,25 

The  C/tap-Book,  semi-monthly,      2.00 

The  Dial,  semi-monthly,       -       -    2,00 

Jbtal,       -       -       -       $5.25 

OFFER   No.  2. 

Evening  Poat,  daily  edition,    -    $6,00 
The  Chap-Book,       -       -        -       -  2,00  \ 
JThe  Dial,        ...        -        -       2.00  \ 
Total,        -       -       -  $  1 0.00 

♦  I7»e«e  offers  are  open  only  to  those  not  "^ow  taking  any  of 
the  three  vaper«,  hut  prettent  Diat  »ubHcriber»,  not  taking 
either  of  the  other  hro  papers^  may  take  advantage  of  these 
offers  at  $1  additional  to  club  rates  given. 


riitid  Culture 

— kow  to  think,  ready  study 
and  observe — an  idea-sys- 
tematizer  —  the  greatest 
work    of  modern    times — 

WHEREWITHAL 


The  THREE 

to  nny  address 

through     18U8 

for 

$2.75.* 


Th«  THREE 

to  any  address 

through    18U8 

for 

$5.00.* 


Address  Subscription  Department,  THE  DIAL, 
315  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


It  is  called  a  **  seven-word,  seven-minute  method 
of  education,**  has  **the  beauty  of  simplicity." 
One  prominent  instructor  says,  **  It's  400  years 
ahead  of  time. "  New  ideas — none  of  the  hack- 
neyed, confusing  present  day  methods.  Applying 
to  any  conceivable  question  from  every  conceiv- 
able point  of  view. 

Citizens'  edition,  handsomely  bound,  $1.00. 
Descriptive  circular  free.  School  edition,  re- 
duced price  in  quantities. 

THE   WHEREWITHAL    BOOK    CO., 

Bourse  Building.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  L1TI>«  METHOD  FOB  LEARNING 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  most  successful  means  yet  devised  for  learn- 
ing and  teaching  how  to  speak  French. 

Sent)  postpaid)  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

"  I  am  sure  the  book  will  accompltsh  precisely  what  Is- 
set  to  be  Its  purpose."— Prof.  James  W.  Brtcht,  Johnf^ 
Hopkins  University. 

"You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  work  In  the  pub- 
lication of  your  manuals."— Bishop  John  U.  Vincent. 
Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 


How  to  Think 


in  Qerinan. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  # LAO. 

'*As  a  practical  book  to  aid  In  qulcklv  acqulrlm;  the 
power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaktntc  of  the  German  Ian- 
KuaKe  this  work  has  no  equal."— l!»cientlflc  American, 
Nov.  11,  1893,  p.  316. 

How  to  Think 

receipt  or  8 1.50.      Ill    ^pdtllSfls 

"The  learner  Is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or  of  Eng- 
lish words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Spanish."— K.  Y. 
Hchool  Journal.  July    U,  18m. 


Prof.  CHAS.  F.  KR0EH,  Author  and  Poblisher, 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technolosfy,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦»♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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THE  AMERICAN. 

EDITED  BY 

WHARTON  BARKER. 


A  JOURNAL  OP 

NATIONAL  POLITICS, 

ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS, 
LITERATURE 


fafltimHal  paper^  published  weekly* 
find  ft  absolutely  ftimtfal  during 
r  if  you  would  keep  abreast 


A  most 
You  will   i 
the  coining 
of  tfie  times. 

Become  a  regular  subscriber  now.    Special 
pricct  $UO(X    Sample  copy  sent  free. 


THE  AMERICAN, 

PIULADELPIUK  PA. 


^A  most  yalnable  book  for  women." 

Dr.  Agnbw. 

999 


Approaching 
Maternity 

BY 

JOHN  ROSS  PANCOAST,  M.D. 


4 


A  great  physician's  experienced  advice  for  tlits 
trying  time.  No  wife  sbouM  be  wHbout  it.  Sent 
by  mail  secnrely  wrapped  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Indorsed  by  Dr.  Agnew. 

Named  by  Btohop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Written  by  Dr.  Pancoast. 

eee 

The  Pancoast  Company, 

635  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pj. 


* 
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'OT?;iWg  "A^  YOU  SEEN 

jM5Riir3i  The  Great  Round  World, 


THE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  ::  ::  ::  :: 

BOYS  AND  QIRLS  AND  QROWN-UP  PEOPLE  TOO? 

Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  we  are  satisfied  that  you 
will  subscribe  and  will  send  a  year's  subscription  as  a 
Christmas  Present  to  some  boy  or  gfirl  of  your  acqt^intance* 

(We  have  a  certificiite  of  subscription,  designed  for  this  purpose, 
which  Is  sent  to  the  person  to  whom  the  paper  Is  presented.) 


wm^^^iC^s^m 


\T  IS  UNIQUE 


IN  THE   FOLLOWING   POINTS: 


It  gives  the  News  of  the  World  in  clear,  comprehensive  language, 
interesting  to  children  and  adults  alike. 
It  contains  np  scandals,  murders,  or  other  sensational  matter. 
It  is  indorsed  by  the  leading  educators  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
It  constitutes  the  only  current  history,  in  brief,  clear,  and  accessible  form. 

PaMlsh«d  every  Tbnrsday  throughout  the  year.  For  aale  by  all  newadealenu 

Subscription  price,  $2.50  a  year.  Single  coplea,  5  centa.  ^^ 

Penons  subscribing  now,  and  mentioning  Review  of  Reviews,  will  receive  the  December  numbers  free,  their     ^J>  ^ 
SQbtcripcions  dating  from  January  i,  1898.  >/<^   ^^^ 

'"' WA/ 


-itddress : 


WILLIAM   BEVERLEY  HARISON, 

No.  6  West  18th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxina, 
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^The  Midland  Monthly. 

JOHNSON  BRIQHAM,  Editor  And  Pubtisber.  J.  H,  PURCBLL,  Advertising  Manager. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


THE  MIDDLE  WEST  IN  LITERATURE. 


EASTERN   PEOPLE  whose  sympathies  and   interests  are  national,  not   sectional,  are  finding  in   THE 
MIDLAND    MONTHLY'S    stories,   sketches,  poetry,   description,   papers    on    literary,   social,  and 
economic  themes,   editorial  opinions,   etc.,   a  quality  thoroughly  suggestive  of    the   free,    rich,  out- 
door   life  of  the   Middle  West  and   the  Far    West,   with    its  comedies    and    tragedies,  its    humor  and   its 
high  aspiration. 

A  popular  feature  of  this  magazine  is  its  "GRANT'S  LIFE  IN  THE  WEST,*'  by  Col.  John 
W.  Emerson,  of  Missouri,  a  friend  of  Gen.  Grant  and  of  his  surviving  family.  Part  IIL,  relating 
the  story  of  Grant's  Western  Campaigns  as  they  were  actually  fought  (not  as  they  have  been  described 
by  imaginative  writers),   will  begin  with  the  new  year,    1898. 

Its  quarterly  competitions  for  (three)  cash  prizes  interest  all  amateur  writers ;  and  its  Twenty 
Questions,   with  ten  prizes  a  month,  interest  and  instruct  the  young. 

Th8  MidlaRd  Monthly  Is  handsomoly  prlntad  and  profosaiy  lilustritad. 

Send    $1.50    for    this    magazine    from    and    including    November,    1897,    to    January,    1899. 


WHAT  YOU   ARK    LOOKINa   rOR." 


The*flr8t  and  only  paper  presentinf  each  week  all  the 

Itrtory-makinff  newH  of  the  world  intelligently  dlg€«ted  and 

l(^c^ly  clsMafled.     Clean,  clear^  concise,  comprehensive, 


non-partisan,  truthful, 
all  busy  people.    "* 


Saves  t^e.  money,  trouble ;  for 
$1  a  year;  trial  13  w'ks  25c.  Sample  free. 

Pathflnder.  Washlnctou.  D.  C. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  HAWAII? 

The  Authors*  Clippinff  Bureau  will  furnish  you  with 
clippings  of  all  editorials  or  special  articles  regarding  the 
islands  published  in  American  periodicals,  giving  you 
up-to-date  information  not  procurable  in  any  other  way. 
Clippings  on  any  other  special  topic  similarly  furnished. 
Book  reviews  and  literary  notices  a  specialty.  Send  for 
circulars.    Address, 

The  Anthora'  Clipping  Bureau,  P.O.Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Reads  newspapers  published  in  the  F^  West  for 
Professional,  Society,  and  Literary  people  on  reasonable 
terms.     For  particulars,  address  as  above. 

Box  2329,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SENT  FREE. 

Unitarian  Publications  Sent  Free.     Address 
P.  O.  M.,  Unitarian  Church,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


MOULTON 

50  Bromfield  5t. 


of  Famous  Paint- 
in  gs.  Sculpture, 
American  and  For- 
eign Views,  Ce- 
lebrities, Figure 
Studies.  Send  15 
cents  for  catalogue 
R  of  15.000  sub- 
jects, ana  a  sample 
cabinet  photograph 

PHOTOGRAPH  CO., 


Boston,  Mass. 


Vhen  calling  please  ask  for  MIL  GRANT, 

BOOKS  AT 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS. 

BEFORE  BUYING  BOOKS 
WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

An  assortment  of  catalogues  and  special  slips  of  books 
at  reduced  prices  sent  for  lO-Cent  stamp. 


F.  E.  GRANT,  Books,  "3w.^,as.r.rt. 


for  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  pleaae  mention  this  magaxine, 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 

DtSTRicr  or  Columbia,  Washington,  8d  and  T  Sts.,  N.  E. 

Washington  Colleg^e  for  young  ladies. 

Buildings  new— elegantly  furnished.    Beautiful  park  of  10 
acres  overlooks  CapJtol.    Superior  home  accommodations  and 
opportunities  for  social  culture.    Large  and  experienced  faculty. 
F.  Menetee,  Pres't.    J.  Robt.  Gould,  Sec'y. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  1500-4  Title  and  Trust  Building. 

Chicago  College  of  Law, 

Law  Department  of  Lake  Pokest  X7xiver«ity. 
Hotu  T.  A.  Moran,  LL.D.,  Dean.     Sessions  each  week-day 
ereninff.     For  Information  address  E.  K  Bakrstt,    LL.B., 
Secretary. 

Illinois,  Chicago.  INSTRUCTION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  University  of  Chicago  g««<S'rrSSS2'^r? 

in  many  of  Its  departments,  including  courses  in  Philosophy, 
Pedagogy,  Literature,  History,  Languages,  Mathematics,  etc. 
Work  may  l>e  commenced  at  any  time.  Forpartlculars  address 
The  UxivEKSiry  of  Chicago  (DiyislonD),  The  Correspond- 
ence Study  Dept. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  151  Throop  Street. 

The  National  University. 

University  Extension  and  Non-Resident  Course  (including  law 
and  all  poet-graduate)  lead  to  the  usual  Collie  degrees.     In- 
BUiKtlon  by  mail  in  any  desired  subject.    Established  12  years. 
Address  F.  W.  Hakkins,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 

Maryxand,  Baltimore,  comer  Carey  and  Lanvale  Streetai 

Shaftesbury  College  of  Expression. 

six  months  session.  Enrollment  the  1st  of  each  month.  Sum- 
mer Term,  May  to  Oct.  inclusive ;  Winter  Term,  Nov.  to  April, 
Incloaive.  Miss  Alice  May  YorsE,  President. 

Massachusetts,  Boston, cor.  Tremont and  Berkely Streets. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Largest  in  America.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Charles  Wesley  Emerson,  President. 

New  York,  Aurora. 


C0LLE0E5 


Wells  College. 


For  the  higher  education  of  Yoimg  Women.  The  catalogue 
gives  full  information  about  entrance-requirements,  courses  of 
Mudy,  scholarahlpe^xpenaes,  etc.,  and  will  be  mailed  upon  ap- 
plication to  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President. 


Nhw  York,  New  York  City,  Momingslde  Heights,  laoth 
Street,  West. 

Professional  training  for  intending 
teachers,  and  opportunities  for  special- 
ization and  graduate  study.  Alliance 
with  Columbta  University,  certain 
courses  in  Teachers  College  counting 
toward  the  Columbia  University  de- 
_  grees. 

Departments  of  Psychology  and  General  Method,  English,  His- 
tory, Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek,  Science,  Domestic  Science, 
Doniefltic  Art,  Manual  Training,  Art  Education,  and  Kinder^ 
niten.    Observation  and  practice.    Send  for  circulars  and  Bui- 


Teachers 
College* 


Ohio.  Oxford. 

Miami  University. 

Three  courses  of  study. 


Free  tuition.    Send  for  catalogue  to 
W,  O.  Thompson,  President. 


Pbknbylvania,  Philadelphia,  1414  Arch  Street. 

Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

An  investigation  of  our  principles  and  methods  will  raveal  to 
TOO  new  possibtllties.    50  page  booklet  on  application. 

PlTTSBURO,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Second  semester  begins  February  1, 1896.  A  beautiful  home. 
Tboroogh  coUeglate  courses.  Exceptional  advantages  in  art 
•od  music.  miss  U.  J.  Dr  Vore,  President. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 
Connecticut,  Greenwich. 

Academy  and  Home  for  lo  Boys. 

Academy,  72d  year ;  Home,  18th.  Noted  for  successful  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development  of  pupils.  Thorough  teaching, 
genuine  and  beautiful  home.  Unsurpassed  health  fulness.  Ref- 
erences. J.  H.  Root,  PrlncipaL 

The  Housatonic  Valley  Institute. 

Boys  entering  this  Home  School  have  the  advantages  of 
healthful  location,  fine  Ashing  and  outdoor  sports,  combined 
with  careful  and  constant  supervision,  in  school  and  out,  and 
thorough  preparation  for  College  or  Technology.  Special  course 
in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Pres.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  recommends  it.  For  catalogue 
address  H.  B.  MacFarland,  S.B.,  Principal, 

Cornwall  (Litchfield  County),  Connecticut. 

Maryland,  Annapolis. 

St.  John's  Preparatory  School.  Sf*^''^^?^ 

Boys  12  to  16w  Careful  supervision  of  voung  boys.  Masters  all 
college  graduates.  Thorough  preparation  for  St  John's  College, 
Naval  Academy  or  Business.     Address  .Tames  W.  Ca in,  M. A. 

Maryland,  St  George's,  near  Baltimore. 

St.  George's  School  for  Boys  SiitJ-^ni'SS 

highlands.  22d  year.  Preparatory  to  any  coUege  or  business 
life.  Individual  Instruction.  Vacation  home  If  desired.  New 
buildings ;  extensive  grounds ;  modem  comforts ;  refinement ; 
kindness.    $250  a  year.  J.  C.  Kinear,  A.M.,  PrlncipaL 

Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  Scientific  School,  College,  or  Business.  Individual 
teaching.    Elementary  classes.  F.  B.  Knapp,  8.B. 


Massachusetts,  South  Byfleld. 

Dummer  Academy. 

I86th  year  began  Sept.  8.  Thorough  preparation  for  Col- 
leges and  Technical  Schools.  Individual  instructlo)^  Boys 
members  of  the  family.     Pkrlby  L.  Uorne,  A.M.,  PrlncipaL 

Massachusetts,  Waban. 

Waban  School. 

One  of  the  best  schools  for  boys  in  New  England.  Descriptive 
circular  sent  on  application  to 

Charles  E.  Fish,  Frinclpal. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  S^T^STm^^hiJrillSS 

Ings  of  modern  construction.  New  Science  hall,  seven  groups 
of  laboratories.  Manual  training.  Infirmary.  Gymnasium. 
Oval  and  cinder  track.    64th  year  began  Sept  8,  '97. 

D.  W.  Abehcrombie,  A.M.,  PrlncipaL 

Michigan,  Ann  Ardor. 

D<ar»1mr<af/1'  Drkwe  Is  your  son  classed  at  his  school  with 
I3a.CILARra.ru  OUy^.  boyHhalfhl-*  age?  Does  it  seem  im- 
possible to  teach  him?  My  circular  may  help  you.  Miss  Kim- 
ball's Intermediate  School  for  Boyk.  Number  of  pupils 
limited  to  eight. 
Reference,  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  secret  of  Thomas  AmoUVs  injivenre  over  hU  pupUs  ivoi 
penofial  contact.  Boy  want  nympathy  and  tliey  cannot  bt  per- 
manently influenced  tiU  they  feel  they  have  it. 

Among  the  Pines. 

Thorough  and  ArrRAcrivH. 
Aim :    The  development  of  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  physical  manhood. 
JASES  W.  MOBET,  A.M.,  Lakewoo^*  H.  J. 


Lakcwood 

Heights 

School 


for  mutual  advantaga  when  you  lurtto  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine* 
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AcademiceU  and  Preparatory, 

BOVS. 
New  York,  Ithaca, 

The  University  Preparatory  School. 

A  Boys*  Fitting  School  for  Cornell  University.  Certlflcate 
admits  without  examination.  Open  all  the  year.  Send  for  pros- 
pectus. 

Chas.  a.  8TILE8,  B.  S.,  Pres. 

New  York  (Long  Island),  RoslyiL 

Roslyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Fifteen  boys.  Ideal  location.  Home  comforts  and  care. 
Thorough  instruction  and  discipline.    Unusual  advantages. 

Kev.  James  Hall. 

New  York,  Suffern  (32  miles  from  New  York  City). 
DAff-1r«k1«kv    A/«aH«kmv     Select  Home  School  for 

cerKeiey  /icaaemy.  j^^y^.  xumbers  limited. 

Primary  to  Academic  Grades.  Individual  teaching.  Beautiful 
Mountain  Location.  Real  family  life  combined  witn  Indhidual 
Instruction.  Modem  residence,  all  private  rooms.  $250  yearly. 
College  or  Business.  Rev.  J  as.  Cameron,  M.A.,  Prln. 


Pennsylvania,  North  Wales  ^P.  O.  Box  41). 

North  Wales  Academy 

AND  School  op  BrsiNESs. 
Thirtieth  year.    Graduates  take  the  highest  honors  In  college. 
The  Ellis  System  of  Practical  Business.  S.  U.  Brunner. 

Vermont,  Burlington. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  IS  A  H03iE. 

The  Vt.  Episcopal  Institute  KJ^f^r'bS 

ness  or  for  college.  It  gives  the  care  and  training  of  a  reflned 
home.  100  acres  on  the  shore  of  I^ke  Champlaln.  Catalogues. 
$400.  H.  H.  Ro88,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Militarj/c 


California,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Accredited  at  State  University.  Recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  the  detail  ot  an  army  oflicer.  Reopened  August 
11,1897.    Address  Arthl^r  Crosby,  Head  Master. 

Illinois,  Highland  Park  (23  miles  north  from  Chicago). 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Government  Academies  or 
Business.    Beautiful  location.    Home  influence. 

Col.  H.  P.  Davidson,  President. 

Massachusetts,  BiUerlca. 

MitcheU's  Boys'  School,  SSJ^tB.^'L"'^'^"! 

Strictly  Select  Family  School ;  $600  per  year.  Military.  Only  req- 
uisite for  admission  aood  character.  Special  care  and  training 
to  yoimg  boys.  Fits  for  college,  technology  and  business.  Send 
for  circular  to  M.  C.  Mitchell,  Principal. 

New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  2i*^^^' 

Government,  a  combination  of  parental  and  military.  Rev.  T.  H. 
Lanim>n,  A.M.,  Prln.  Capt,  T.  D.  Landon,  Com'd't. 


New  York,  ComwaU-on-Hudson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

The  leading  Military  school  in  the  Blast.    Separate  Building 
and  equipment  for  Yoing  Boys. 

For  Catalogue  address  the  Si'Perintendent. 


COLLEGES 

MUitarffi 


New  York,  Ponghkeepsle. 

Riverview  Academy. 

Slxty-seoond  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the 
Government  Academies  and  Business.  United  States  Army 
officer  detailed  at  Rlver\iew  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbbk,  A.M.,  PrlncipaL 

New  York,  Slng-Slng-on-Hudson. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy 

with  separate  departments  for  small  boys.  Eighty-third  year. 
References:  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Hamilton  W.  Mable,  L.H.IX 
For  beautifully  illustrated  year  book  address 

The  Principals. 

New  York,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

St.  Austin's  School  (Military). 

Thoroughly  prepares  for  all  colleges.  Military  discipline  de- 
velops manly  character.  Home  care  makes  the  boy  hapjty. 
Playground  of  16  acres;  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium. 

Rev.  O.  E.  QrAlLE,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 

Pennsylvania,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Courses  with  Degrees:  Civil  Engineering  (C.E.),  Chemistry 
(B.S.),  and  Arts  (A.B.).    Also  thorough  preparatory  Instruction. 
Chari.Es  E.  Hyatt,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogontz. 

Cheltenham  Academy,  Tnlil.rn^J  PhSad*2l?i- 

Pennsylvania's  leading  preparatory  boarding  school,  under  the 
military  system.  Represented  by  more  than  .%of  Its  graduates  In 
six  leading  colleges  and  sclentlflc  schools.  fOOOper  year;  no  exfnu. 
Send  for  lllus.  catalog.  j^hn  C.  Rice.  Ph.D.,  Prin. 

Aeadenkical  and  Preparatory^ 

GIRLS. 
Canada,  London. 

Hellmuth  Ladies*  College,  tt^^t:^'^:,^!^. 

Board  and  Academic  Studies,  $275  per  year.  Vomhit\ed  ntU^  In- 
cluding with  the  above  Piano,  Singing,  Harmony.  Painting  and 
Elocution,  $400  per  year.  Four  graduation,  also  elective  courses. 
Climate  exceUent.    For  calendar  address 

Rev.  E.  N.  English.  M.A.,  PrlncipaL 

California,  Pasadena. 

Miss  Orton's  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School. 
Certlflcate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleges. 

Connecticut,  Hartford. 

Woodside  Seminary. 

city  advantages  for  culture  and  study.    Expert* 
enced  teachers.  Miss  Saha  J.  Smith,  Prln. 

Connecticut,  Litchfield  Co.,  New  Mllford. 

Ingleside— A  School  for  Girls. 

Opened  October  6th,  1887.    Second  half-year  begins  February  4, 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Black,  Patroness. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls.  ii^^S'. 

Y.  City.  Primary  Academic  and  College  Preparatory  Claj<Hrs. 
Music,  Art  and  Langutiges.  New  buildings,  steam  heat,  incan- 
descent light,  gymnasium.    26th  year.    Circulars. 

Connecticut,  Stamford. 

"  Miss  Aiken's  "  School. 

College  Preparatory,  Academic,  and  Special  Coorses. 
For  Information  and  circulars,  address 

Mrs.  Haruiet  Beecher  Scotills  DeTax. 


for  mutual  advantagt  whan  you  write  to  an  advertiaar  pitaat  mention  this  magazine. 
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Academical  and  Freparatoiry, 

GIRLS. 

DirrRirr  or  Colcmbla,  Washington,  1SI2  Vermont  Avenos 
and  Iowa  Circle. 

Chenoweth  Institute. 

A  arhool  for  the  higher  education  of  jroong  ladles.  Advantages 
of  the  national  capltaL    Early  application  necessary. 

Miss  Maby  C  Davsnpobt  Cbbnoweth,  PrlncipaL 

D18TBICT  OF  €k>LUMBiA,Washlngton,  1850  Wyoming  Avenae. 

Washington  Heights  School  for  Girls. 

Primary,  Preparatory,  Academic.  Prepares  for  coUege.  Ref- 
erences :  Judge  McComiks,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  James  H.  Eckels, 
Comptrotler  of  Currency,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  Prank  A.  Hlll« 
fiupc  of  Education,  Massachusetts. 

M188  Frances  Martin,  PrlncipaL 

Martx^xI),  Baltimore,  122  and  124  W.  Franklin  Street. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for    Girls.  Reopened  September  23,1897.    35th  year. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  LsrKBVRE,  PrlncipaL 
Miss  E.  D.  Huntley,  Associate  PrlncipaL 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland.^ 

College  for  Young  Women  and  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Location 
I'nitarpassed.  Suburb  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely Equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Massachusetts.  Aubomdale. 

Laseii  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

One  of  the  best  Eastern  schools.  Course  in  some  lines  equal 
to  college  work;  in  others,  planned  rather  for  home-making. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

C.  C.  Braodon,  Principal. 

MASSArHUSSTTS,  BostOU. 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  School  for  Girls. 

253  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Massachusetts,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School. 

A  Select  Private  School  for  Girls.    Comforts  of  home. 

Mr.  Arthtk  Gilman  is  the  Director. 

Massachusetts,  Everett  (near  Boston). 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Studies.     (Twenty-third 
year.) 

Mrs.  a.  p.  Potter,  PrlncipaL 

Massachusetts,  Natlck. 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  ^SSii^'"!? 

mile*  from  Boston.    Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley  and  other 
Colleges.  Miss  Charlotte  H.  Cox  A  NT,     i  p-inn«ii«^i«^ 

Miss  Florence  Biokix)w,  s  •^""^'i'**"' 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Ninth  year.    Preparation  for  College.    Special  courses. 

Principals:  Miss  Crsighton,  Miss  Farrar. 

New  York,  Brooklyn  Heights,  160  Joralemon  Street. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's 

School  POR  Girls.  Highest  city  advantages.  Regular  expense 
tat  school  year  V&SO.    Ninth  year.    Circular  on  application. 


Ac€idemical  and  Preparatory , 

GIRLS. 

New  Jersst*  Pompton. 

The  Henry  C.  de  Mille 

School  porGikls.  Reopens  Septeml>er 
39.  Girls  fltted  for  .home  life  as  well  as  for 
college.  Special  care  given  to  delicate 
girls.  Perfect  outdoor  surroundings.  76 
acres  of  high  land.  Athletics,  wheeling, 
etc.,  under  careful  guidance.  Young  girls 
of  twelve  may  begin  preparation  forcol* 
lege.  Home  training  given  to  all.  Junior 
and  Senior  cours#«.  Send  for  Illustrated 
catalogue.  Mrs.  H.  C.  de  Mille,  PrlncipaL 

New  York,  Canandalgiia. 

Granger  Place  School  fS^SVirtoSlt^'pTp:: 

ration.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges  without  examina- 
tion. Academic  course  with  diploma.  Gymnasium,  Lectures. 
WOO  a  year.  Music  and  Art  extra.  Tw3nty-second  year  began 
Sept.  22, 1897.    Samuel  Cole  Fairlev,  A.B.  (Amherst),  Prin. 


Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

Garden  aty.  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues,  PrlncipaL 

New  York,  Irvlngton-on-Hudson. 

Miss  Bennett's  School  for  Girls. 

An  exceptional  school  with  the  most  desirable  school  features. 
Twenty  miles  from  New  York.  Refers  to  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner, Ac    Apply  to  the  Principals, 

Miss  Eleanor  W.  Rose,  Miss  May  F.  Bennett. 

New  York,  New  York  aty,  711,  718,  716,  717  Fifth  Avenue. 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  foR  Girls.  Primary,  prepare 
atory,  academic,  and  musical  departments.  Preparation  for 
college.    Special  courses. 

Mrs.  Francis  Fisher  Wood,  Resident  PrlncipaL 


New  York,  Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  8Gth  Streets. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  181  Lexington  Ave.,  cor.  119th  St. 
Hflss  Mary  E.  Merlngton,  \^ 


Miss  Ruth  Merington. 


Principals, 


School  for  girls.    Begins  October  1 


New  York,  New  York  City,  6-8 1 

p«U  Boarding 

school.  Primary, 
secondary,  collegiate  departments.  Especial  courses.  College 
preparatory.    Address 

Sister  in  Charge. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  26  E.  66th  Street. 

The  Ruel  School. 

English,  French,  and  German. 
13th  year  begins  October  6.    Primary,  Academic,  and  College- 
Preparatory  Courses.    Limited  number  of  resident  pupils. 

MIssEleanuk  Boehe,  Principal. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  12  East  73d  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Graded  School  for  Olrls.  College  preparatory  clans.  Special 
students.  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Normal  Class  under 
Mrs.  F.  Schwedler  Barnes. 


New  York,  New  York,  176  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  (established  1816). 


For  mutual  adutuitage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxine. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

GIRLS. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson.        "  THE  CASTLE.*' 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

40  minutes  from  N.Y.  City.     MlssC.  E.  Mason.  LL.M..  Prln. 
New  Youk,  Utlca. 

Mrs.  Piatt's  School  for  Girls. 

The  school  year  began  Thursday,  September  23, 1897. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

Tru-«.  r^i:A.^««  C^U^^^^^I  in  Cincinnati's  most  beautiful 
1  ne  CllttOn  OCnOOI.  suburb.  Underthedlrectlon 
of  Miss  E.  A.  Ely,  A.  M.  Faculty  of  College  graduates. 
Pits  for  the  best  Colleges.  General  Academic  Course  prepares 
girls  for  a  womanly,  useful  life.  Advanr«^  clasnes  in  History, 
Languages,  Literature  and  Art.  A  limited  number  of  girls  re- 
ceived Into  residence.    Send  for  circulars. 

Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 

Moravian  Seminary  (founded  ms) 

and  College  for  Women. 

Ninety  minutes  from  Philadelphia:  two  hours  from  New 
York.    For  circulars  address  J.  Max  Hahk,  D.D.,  Prln. 

Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  Girls. 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Boarding  and  Day.  Number  strictly  limited.  Specialists  in 
all  departments.    Tennis  and  basket-balL    Write  for  circular. 

Pennsylvania,  Lltltz. 
T  Im^A  A«-k  U «« 1 1  A  Moravian  Seminary  for  girls  and  young 
l^maen  nail.  women,  founded  1794.  A  safe  home  school, 
existing  only  for  the  sake  of  Its  scholars.  Its  aim  Is  the  building 
of  character  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  culture.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  C.  L.  Moencu,  President. 

Chas.  D.  Ereidek,  A.B.,  Head  Master. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogonts  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Opened  Sept  29.  Established  In  185a  Twenty  minutes  from 
Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  For  circular  apply  to 
Principals,       Frances  E.  Bennett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 

Pennsylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  and  Wellesley  preparatory. 
Prepares  for  all  Colleges.    Academic  and  special  courses.    Re- 
opened Sept  2a    Address  Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Prln. 
Miss  Sara  Lonsr.  Tracy,  Associate. 

Acadetnical  and  Frej}aratory, 

BOTH    SEXES. 

Massachuketts,  West  Newton. 

West  Newton  English  and  Classical 
School. 


For  both  sexes, 
cation. 


Establlsned  In  1853. 


Circular  sent  on  appli- 

ALLEN  BROTHKKH. 


Musical. 


Massachusetts.  Boston,  Franklin  Square. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

(Founded  1858  by  Dr.  Ehtn  Touriee.) 
George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Send  for  prospectus,  giving  full  information. 

Frank  W.  Hale,  Gk^neral  Manacrer. 


Musical. 


New  York,  Ithaca. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Facultv  of  nineteen  artists.  Regular  and  special  courses  In 
violin,  piano,  voice,  organ,  mandolin,  harp,  banjo,  guitar,  fen- 
cing, language,  elocution,  physical  culture,  etc.  Free  scholaiv 
ships  In  all  departments,  university  city.  Established  ltW2. 
Incorporated  1897.  Send  for  catalc^.  See  August  Review  ov 
Reviews. 

New  York.  New  York  aty,  856  West  20th  Street. 

Albert  W.  Berg. 

Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony.  Manuscript  Music  revised  for 
publication.   OfElce,  25  Union  Square(Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co.) . 

New  York,  New  York  City,  250  West  Twenty-third  Street. 

Grand  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Founded  1874.  Incorporated  by  act  of  legislature.  Offers  un> 
limited  advantages  In  the  study  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music  Opera  and  Oratorio,  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Composition, 
and  all  Musical  Instruments,  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art,  froux 
the  first  beginning  to  the  highest  artistic  perfection. 

Dr.  E.  Ebbrhard,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1331  South  Broad  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA'S  LEADING  COLLEGE  OF   MUSIC. 

Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Instruction  in  all  branches  by  a  faculty  of  forty  artist  teachers^. 


Advantages  unequalled ;  appol 
trated  catalogues  address 


)V  a  faculty  of  forty  artist  teacher 

»lntment8  unsurpassed.    For  lllu 

Gilbert  R.  Combs,  Director. 


Unclassified. 


Connecticut,  New  London. 

Instruction  for  Epileptics. 

A  delightful  home ;  careful  and  Judicious  Instruction,  combined 
with  the  most  Improved  system  of  treatment,  under  a  physician, 
of  long  experience  In  this  disease.  Send  for  circulars  and  refers 
ences.  Dr.  Williamson. 


Illinois,  Chicago,  3156  Indiana  Avenue. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos* 
pital  of  Chicago,  111.  SlfrS'^r-ISl'u^r^T"^ 

„ ^ .^s.-     j^^^.  college  building.    Equality^ 


commence  September  14,  iwi7.  „ 

New  hospital  of  225  beds  now  open.    Send  for  announce- 


In  sex. 
ment. 


Joseph  R  Cobb,  M.D. 


MASSACHrsRTTS,  Boston,  9  Appleton  Street.   (After  Sept.  1» 
Mass.  Charitable  Mechanic  Assoc.  Bldg.,  Huntington  Ave.) 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

(Established  In  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway)  began 
its  ninth  year  Sept.  28, 1897.      Amy  Morris  Homans,  Director. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Huntington  Avenue. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Household 

A  — fe     Established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway* 
**»  tbi    reopened  Sept.  28.    Address  the  director, 

Miss  Amy  Morris  Romans. 


Michigan,  Detroit,  11  Adelaide  Street. 


The  Lewis  School  for 

5TAnnERER5 

Write  for  our  new  book,  TheOrioin  ofStam- 
MKRINO  (140  pages)  and  Souvenir,  contalnlnir 
261Uustratlons and  half  tone  engravings.  Senb 
tree  to  any  stammerer  for  6c  to  cover  postage.. 


for  mutual  aduantage  when  gou  wriU  to  an  aduertlatr  please  mention  thia  magazine. 
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5GH00L5  6  COLLEGES 

Correspondence* 


^A         j^  TiKtroation  b;  nuL),  ftdaptMl  to  RTerr  ontb 

«  Token  «|ju^   tiine  ouJt.         VrSff  >.  "^^  ^^ 


Law 
at 

|-|  ^  f-|-|  /^      fifft  ACl  E  4'OhK*BlH>*OE3lCBWJKH>nJF  till 


An  oi^port^nitj   to   bvtt«r 
t^uT  caDfiiiiQit  Mud  pro*- 


OUR   PUPILS  SECURB   POSITIONS 

In  the  Government  service :  can  name  a  greater  nnmber  now 
holding  pmUtlous  than  all  other  8chool8  combined.  12  years' 
Buccesa  Instruction  continued  until  appointment  Is  obtained. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  National  Civil  Sxuvicb  School, 
111  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STUDY 

JOUBNUISM 

AT  HOME. 


Reporting,  Editing,  all  branches 

■*    of  newspaper  and  literary  work 

p%m^    M  JB  J^  ■  ■  taught.  Students  everywhere.  Takes 

tS  X     IVI  BL.  I  ^_a   on'y    y""*'   spare    time.     Practical 

■      ■^"  ^^  ■  ^"   work   from    the    sUrt.       Improved 

methods.     Best  results.     CaUlogue  Fkbb. 

Tke  Sprmgne  CoiTMpoBdeBe«  School  of  JoarnAlltiBy 

Ko.  157  Telephone  Balldlng,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Teachers*  Agencies. 

New  Tobk,  Albany,  24  State  Street. 

Albany  Teachers*  Agency. 

Provides  schools  of  all  grades  with  competent  teachers.    A»- 
dsts  teachers  In  obtaining  positions. 

Hahlak  p.  French,  Manager. 


New  York  City. 

KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 

HAS   EARNED    ITS   REPUTATION   THROl^GH   THE 
QUALITY   OF   THE  TEACHERS   SUPPLIED. 

■IflH    ORADE    TEACHERS    NOW    WANTED    FOR    ALL 
KINDH  OF   POMTIONS. 

Is  there  a  position  open  in  your  school  ?  Do  you  want  a  better 
positloD  or  know  where  a  teacher  Is  wanted  ?  If  so,  write  full 
partlcQlarsatonce.  Every  letter  con  fldentlal.  Reference  manual 
Md  form  for  stamp.  H.  8.  KELLOGG,  Manaqku, 

:Vo.  81  E.  9f*  Street,  NEW  YOliK. 


Correspondence* 


^ Book-keeptaft,  Sbortbmia,  Hritbiietic^ 

^-^     Penaumsbip,  Bmiiieis  Tora$, 
^        tetter  mrltiiig,  eomiercUil  Caw,  etc» 

Secures  Salaried  Situations 

FOR  BRIQHT  YOUNQ  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

During  spare  hours  you  can  secure  a  practical  business 

educiitlon  that  will  qualify  you  for  successful  business  career. 

It  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  pays  and  thousands  of 

J^oung  men  and  women  In  every  state  will  gladly  testify  that 
t  Is  at  once  the  most  convenient  and  inexpensive  method  of 
securing  a  business  education. 

Trial  lesson  10  cents.  Interesting  catalogue  free.  It  will 
IMiy  you  to  write  to-day.    Address, 

BRYANT  Si  STRATTON  COLLEQB, 
No.  A-a59  College  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  Weil-known  Bcbool  of  Nattonal  Beputatioo. 

Teachers*  Agencies. 

An  A<rpnr*V  ^^  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
IxU.  il^WliWj  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va« 
cancies  and  tella  fit /if  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
yon  about  them  I'U.Av  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  1>A/^AmntP11/1c 
C.  W.  BARDEEri,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  i\CCUIliinCUU> 

W  I  N  S  H  I  P  Promp/  Attention. 

Courteous         T^C  A/^HPPC'     ^'^^'' 

Treatment.     1    C/AV^nClVO  Dealing. 

Western  Office,  A  ^^  R  \I  P  Y 

Topeka.  Kansas.  A  VJ  C  1>I  V^   I 

w.  F.  jARvis,  MaoK'  r.  3  SOMERSET  ST.,  BOSTONc 


TEACHERS    WANTED! 


ANIERIC  A. 


UNION     TK  ACKERS'    AOENCIES     OK 

REV.    I4.   D.    BASS,    D.  D.,    IVANAGER. 

PUUbuTQ,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Can.;  New  OrUant,  La.;  New  I  ork,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C;  San  Francisco,  CaL;  Chicago,  lU.; 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  end  Dtnvrr,  Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  during  the  school  term,  caused  bv  resignation,  death,  etc.   We  had  over  8,000  vacanclfft 
owing  the  past  season.    Unquiiliflod  facilities  for  placing  teachers  In  every  part  of  the  V.  S.  and  Canada,  ad  over  l»5  per  cent,  of  thoue> 
Who  registered  before  August  secured  positions.    One  fee  registers  In  \i  offlces.    Address  all  applications  to  PItUburg.  Pa. 


KT  TIE  lEISSONIER  THE  ART 
HUMBEB  OF  STUDENT. 

THE  ART  STUDENT,  edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft. 
loatniaion  m  Illustrating,  Caricaturing,  Chalkplate  Eneravinpr, 
«c    Fact-similes  of  sketches  by  Mbissonibr,  Gbromb,  Herko- 

MEB,  ViERCE,  MeNZEL,  CtC. 

5ai4  tOc.  («t»mps  taken)  for  4  «pec.  Nos.,  or  70c.  for  6  mos.  sub.  and  8 
«« N<», or #!.&•  for  1  year* sub.  and  ?  back  Nos. 

Addran  THE  ART  STUDENT,  132  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


CORTINA  METHOD,  ^^Si^ 


^SE  IN  SCHOOLS 
ELF  STUDY. 

SPANISKK^^^^  "N  20  LESSONS. 

ENGLISH,  Cloth.    Kaeh,  $1.S0. 

French.  Specimen  i'opies.  2  Par's  (H  lessons).  SO  cents.. 
Text  and  Imported  Spanish  Books.    Send  5  cents  for  cat. 


CORTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

B.  n  CORTINA,  Principal;  originator  of  the  adaptation  of  the- 
Phonograph  to  the  teaching  of  languages,  44  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


••^■■■^•c 


^   BOOK5    ea 


This  Book 

Is  made  for  a  specific  purpose — yiz*f  to  facilitate  sfood  newspaper  advertising:*  Its  title 
is  the  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ANNUAL.  Since  its  first  publication,  eighteen 
years  aigOf  it  has  steadily  stuck  to  this  one  purpose,  and  steadily  sfrown  in  value,  in  use, 
and  in  influence* 

The  newspaper  advertiser's  ability  to  answer  questions  is  the  measure  of  his  success* 
What  can  be  ascertained  of  each  newspaper  in  the  country  (not  a  few  of  the  larger 
ones  only),  its  character,  agfe,  size,  circulation,  price,  publisher,  political  creed,  or  trade 
connection  is  gfiven  in  this  book*  What  is  of  interest  concerning:  the  places  where 
newspapers  are  published  —  the  location,  population,  physical  features,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, manufacturers,  leading:  industries,  political  complexion,  means  of  communication, 
banking:,  express,  and  teleg:raph  facilities  are  stated  also* 

Where  the  book  is  silent,  our  experience  of  twenty-eig:ht  years  in  newspaper  adver- 
tising: can  g:enerally  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer,  but,  with  us  or  without  us,  there  is 
no  newspaper  advertiser  in  the  country  but  can  save  money  if  he  will  do  as  others  do 
— *^g:o  by  the  AnnuaL'* 

The  I8th  edition  is  now  ready— for  1898*  Price  $5*0Q,  carriag:e  paid*  We  ask 
for  the  book  only  the  test  of  practical  use* 

N*  W*  AYER  &   SON,  Publishers, 
Newspaper  Advertising.  T>ft  j  t  f      la 

Magazine  Advertising*  rhlladelphia.  Pa* 


for  mutual  aavantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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^Travel-, 


If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business,  we  will,  without  charge, 
have  sent  to  you  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  most  reliable  railroads,  steamers, 
hotels  or  boarding  houses.  We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  thorough  information  on  tourist 
lines  and  resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much  inconvenience. 

Address    Traveler's  Inquiry  Desk, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


FLORIDA 

BY  SEA. 

leKliants&  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

New,  Fast  and  Elegant  SteaoiBhips 

— BETWEEN — 

BtJUmore^    Boston,   Providence, 

Norfolk,  Savannah, 

Newport  News. 

Cdsine  and  accommodatlonB  nnequaUed. 

Send  far  Descriptive  Folder. 
J.  a  whitib^bt.  t.  m.   w.  p.  tukner,  g.  p.  a. 
QcncrtLl  OtBces,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SyfHI^  TRIPK  for  TOIRI8TH 
JKH3n\  or  TRAVELERS  via 
■K3F   1     MALLORY   STEAM. 

^BBB^m  I^a*  Florida.  Texan. 
^p^^^^^  Tickets  embrace  all  Summer 
^^        '"'  or  Winter  Resorts  In  Florida, 

Tbm,  Colorado,  Mexico,  California.  Tourists' 
TIekeCB  good  for  nine  months.  Write  for  our  06- 
Me  booklet, "  Southern  Route*,"  mailed  free. 

C  H.  MALLOUT  A  CO.,  Gen.  Agents, 
Pier  ao,  E.  R.,  N.Y. 


6  Days  to 
Honolala! 

BETTER  THAN 

QOINQ 

TO  EUROPE. 


The  Bawaltan  Islands  have  more  to  attract 
ted  tMcinate  from  a  traveler's  standpoint  than 
any  wpait  whatsoever.   Hawaii  is  Indeed  the  ideal 

"ISLAND  PARADISE." 

Tto  splendid  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  Steam* 
iMy  Oa  sail  twice  a  month.    Send  Ave  cents 
I  for  **  Hawaii,"  a  pamphlet  of  choice 
.to 


OCEANIC  5.  S.  CO., 

114  JVlMrtgoBMry  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Klondike  Tansportation 
Plans. 

It  is  more  a  hurricane  than 
a  trade  wind  of  travel  that  h»is 
set  Alaska-ward  of  late.  All  the 
terrorsof  ice  and  snow,  hardships 
and  privation,  have  seemed  as 
nothing  in  the  face  of  the  gold 
fever  which  has  made  the  Yukon, 
Dawson  City,  the  ChilkootPas^, 
Dyea,  Skaguay,  and  other  names 
practically  unknown  two  years 
ago  to  the  country  at  large 
household  words  all  over  the  civ- 
ilized world.  An  immediate  and 
natural  result  of  this  widespread 
and  intense  interest  has  been  a 
truly  remarkable  crop  of  schemes 
for  transportation  to  and  com- 
munication with  this  frozen  El- 
dorado. Yankee  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  never  showed  up  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the 
promptness  with  which  these 
problems  have  been  attacked  and 
apparently  solved,  for  the  list  of 
construction  projects  scheduled 
for  next  year  or  already  under 
way  is  decidedly  formidable.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Com- 
pany is  to  have  a  line  in  operar 
ation ;  the  Sunset  Telephone 
Company  proposes  to  connect 
Sheep  Camp  and  Skaguay  with 
Lake  Bennett ;  there  are  prob- 
ably half  a  dozen  new  lines  of 
steamers  scheduled  to  begin  op- 
erations when  the  clutxih  of  win- 
ter somewhat  loosens  ;  and  there 
are  various  promises  of  lines  of 
railway,  dog  sledge,  and  reindeer 
teams. 

But  the  most  picturesque  and 
decidedly  not  the  least  feasible  of 
these  schemes  is  one  recently 
launched  by  the  "  Chilkoot  Pass 
Transportation  Company, "which 
bids  f&ir  to  supply  a  method  of 
evading  the  terrors  of  this  fa- 
mous   defile.    The  difficulty  at 


i:  High-Class  Service  ;j 


SOUTH 


VIA  THE 


queen&Crescent 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL? 

Southern  Francs  S  Italy  Parties  ionthly 

Tours  to  the  Mediterranean 
January  15,  February  5  and  26. 

NILE.         EGYPT.        PALESTINE. 
Select  Party  Round  the  l¥orld. 

Send  address  for  Programmes  and  Tourist  Gazette. 

MAILED  FREE. 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

113  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

220  SOUTH   CLARK  STREET,   CHICAGO. 

201  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


For  mutual  advantaga  when  you  u/rite  to  an  attuertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Travel       and       R^ecreat  ion 


The  Best  Route 


TO 

Colorado 
California 
Utali  \  Points 

Pacific  Coast 
Paget  Sound 

OR 

Cities  in  the  Great 
Nortliwest 

18  VIA  THE 

Union 
Pacific 

"THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE*' 

THB  GREAT  MERITS  OF  THIS   LINE  ARE 

Buffet  Smokios  and  Library  Cars 
Pnllman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
Pullman  Dining  Cars 

Pttliman  Tourist  Sleepers 
Elegant  Day  Coaches 
Union  Depots 
Fast  Time     Pintscli  Liglit      Steam  Heat 

Double  DsJly  Service 

from  MISSOURI  RIVER  to 

The  Pacific  Coast. 


For  complete  information  relative  to  this  line, 
time  of  trains,  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  coun- 
try traversed,  etc.,  etc..  call  on  your  nearest  ticket 
agent,  any  agent  of  this  line,  or  address 

B.  L.  LOMAX,  Qcn,  Pass,  dt  Tkt.  Agt. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


present^  as  has  been  widely  ex- 
ploited through  the  newsimpers, 
lies  not  so  much  in  getting  one's 
self  across  the  Chilkoot  as  in 
conveying  one's  outfit  to  the  nav- 
igable head  waters  of  the  Yukon. 
There  is  practically  only  one  route 
along  the  Chilkoot  Trail,  and 
through  this  narrow  and  danger- 
ous cleft  there  poured  last  sum- 
mer such  a  horde  of  emigrants  to 
the  I^nd  of  Gold  that  the  route 
was  positively  blocked,  and  prog- 
ress was  at  a  snail's  pace.  The 
distance  from  Dyea  on  the  coast 
to  I^ake  Lindemann  (where  boat 
may  be  taken  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey  down  stream)  is  only 
twenty-two  miles,  yet  the  diffi- 
culties of  getting  across  have 
been  overwhelming  even  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  necessary  all  last 
season  to  pack  one's  tools  and 
supplies  and  transport  them  on 
the  backs  of  Indians  or  on  pack 
mules — a  method  which  made 
the  trip  occupy  thirty  or  forty 
days,  and  often  resulted  in  losing 
a  large  part  of  the  goods  by  theft 
or  accident.  Moreover,  even  these 
poor  facilities  were  available 
only  for  a  few  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  cost  for  the  twenty- 
odd  miles  was  from  thirty  to 
sixty  cents  a  pound — represent- 
ing an  expenditure  of  several 
hundred  dollars  to  cover  this 
most  insignificant  portion  of  the 
distance. 

Such  are  the  conditions  the 
promoters  of  the  present  plan  are 
to  revolutionize,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  propose  to  do  it  is 
very  interesting.  The  steamers 
will  tie  up  alongside  of  their 
dock  at  Dyea;  all  freight  to  be 
moved  in  this  manner  will  be 
hoisted  out  of  the  hold  directly 
into  the  company's  bucket-cars, 
and,  by  an  overhead  cable  road, 
be  conveyed  in  eight  hours  across 
to  Lake  Lindemann,  at  a  uni- 
form rate  of  charges  which  will 
be  probably  not  a  third  as  high 
as  the  minimum  charged  under 
the  old  plan  of  packing.  Boats 
in  which  to  continue  the  journey 
from  there  on  can  be  shipped  in 
the  same  manner,  not  only  solv- 
ing the  time  now  employed  in 
constructing  them  on  the  lake 
shores,  but  insuring  so  much 
safer  carriage  that  it  is  believed 
the  remainder  of  the  trjp  will 
present  no  difficulties,  now  that 
the  channel  is  better  known. 

It  is  announced  that  this  road, 
which  is  to  be  in  working  order 


GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

LookiBg  for  6ruil  Scenery? 
Want  to  Get  Rick?   YesT 

Then  write  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company,  San  Francisco,  for  *•  Homr 
to  Reach  the  Gold  Fields  of  AIas- 
ka;*'  "Answers  to  E very-day 
Queries;"  ••Map  of  Alaska;" 
«  Alaska  Excursions,"  and  other  pub- 
lications, all  free.  Total  postage,  lo  cents. 

Remember  that  this  company  operates  over  20 
steamships— has  been  running  to  Alaska  the  year 
round  for  over  to  years — is  the  U.  S.  Mail  and 
Alaska  express  carrier— has  steamers  especially- 
built  for  the  Alaska  route — has  the  experienced 
pilots  and  officers  who  are  familiar  with  the  in- 
tricate navigation  of  the  inland  route — runs  steam- 
ers to  all  principal  Pacific  coast  ports  from  Mexico 
to  Alaska,  inclusive.  Travelers  who  regard  their 
time  and  their  safety  as  of  value  will  see  to  it  that 
their  tickets  read  over  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company's  line. 

GOODALU  PERKINS  A  CO.. 
Gen.  Aqts.  San  Francisoo,  Cal. 


FOR  THE  WINTER  GO  TO 

BERMUDA. 


From  NEW  YORK  by 
elegant  steamship  weekly. 


41  HODRS 

FROST  UNKlfOWlf.    MALARIA  IMPOSSIBLE. 

Bermuda  scenery  is  semi-tropical  and 
most  picturesque.  The  roads  are  generally 
level,  with  easv  grades  over  the  hills,  and 
are  constructed  entirely  of  lime  and  sand- 
stone, free  from  dust  and  mud,  and  perfect 
for  CYCLINQ.  Temperature  ab«mt  62"  in 
February  and  March. 

FOR  WINTER  CRUISES  GO  TO 

West  Mies. 


PRETORIA,  8800  tons,  Febrnary  1. 
MADIANA,  8080  tons,  February  16. 

32  Day  Cruise.  20  Days  in  the  Tropics. 


For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  Onterbrldge  i  Co.,     A.  AHERN, 

Ag'ts  for  Quebec  S. S. Co.  .Ltd.  Secretary, 

89  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Qnebee,  Canada. 

OR  TO 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS'  AOEXCIEa 


For  mutual  advantage  u/fiM  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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EUROPE 


Tkere  irlll  be  a  sertes  of 
compreheimlve  tours  to 
Karop«  and  Bible  Land* 
Sarins  tbe  iv^lnter  and 
■print:.  Tliey  are  Intend- 
ed for  tlftose  mrho  ivtah  to 
tniTel  comrortably  and 
leisurely  and  avoid  all 
UBueceseary  care.  Infor* 
Mation  and  circulars 
about  these  or  trips  else- 
wbere  can  be  bad  on  ap- 
plies tlon* 


RAYMOND  &WHITCOMB 

TOURS  AND  TICKETS 

3  ?^  14th  Si,,  Unioa  Square-  West,  New  York. 
i^Wjthtogton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
«)ti(kf<nut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
'•  LtKk  BuildioK,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
S*  Uma  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


Iilf  lull  aid  Egypt. 

^  vA  partr  this  season  leaves  New  York  on 
rHvury  isth,  bjr  Hamburg  American  Express 
J^'Muhlp  -  NORMAN  NI  A"  to  Alexandria  dl- 
'^  fxtfljsloo  Nile  Tour  to  First  Cataract ;  flrst- 
c^ihrooghoat. 


INCUIDKD      9wwO 


AND 
UPWARDS. 


^r  departure  March  6th. 
'^wHosal  Tour.  February  Wth,  aocom* 
•»^  by  Howell  H.  Conwell,  the  famous  pastor 
*^  -^  Baptist  Temple,  PhUadelphla. 

THOS.  COOK  A  SON, 

2ei AND  1225    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

I  .l'^''-^''  '*<*  /^crt/    nttmher  of  thoroughly 

'»'•'//•  •'  ittmtitoriMttts  there  is  none  better 

-  ■''■  h  n,xture  and  art  to  ^v*  absolute  rest 

^ ^'^^  Jackson    Sanatorium    at  Dansville^ 

^'«»  w  NEW  YORK  City  stop  at 

MILLER'S  HOTEL, 

39  West  26th  St. 

^^^Tfai  Family  Hotel  for  Tourists,  Teachers, 
J^^'rtnnatrcml  rravclcrs.  Especially  adapted  to 
<'\  imvfhng  alotic  or  in  parties. 

Aoeiican  plan.  $3  to  $4  per  day. 

J  •  '*»fc.  EWthc.  and  Roman  Baths  connected  with  the 
j^j^^  *-****•  ^Jttiet.Cum/ortable.    Be«t  ventilation ;  best 
Send /or  circulars. 
OURLES  M.  HAYNES,  Proprietor. 


by  the  first  of  next  May,  will  en- 
able prospectors  to  get  from 
Seattle  to  Stewart  River,  in  the 
heart  of  the  gold  region,  in  about 
fifteen  days,  thus  giving  two  or 
three  months  of  the  "open"  sea- 
son in  which  to  look  about,  get 
to  work,  and  prepare  for  the 
winter;  whereas  the  all- water 
route  by  way  of  St.  Michael's  is 
so  long  that  the  chances  are 
against  reaching  prospecting 
ground  before  the  suow  cuts  off 
all  chance  of  doing  anything 
that  year. 

The  method  of  transportation 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  one 
that  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied to  the  conveyance  of  ores 
and  in  quarries  throughout  the 
country.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  tower-like  supports  crowned 
by  a  crosstieam  on  either  side  of 
which  are  two  cables,  one  sta- 
tionary, along  which  the  car 
runs  on  a  pulley,  the  other  sup- 
plying the  motive  power.  In 
this  way  loads  of  a  ton  can  be 
transported  at  a  speed  of  three 
or  four  miles  an  hour,  and  it  is 
perfectly  practicable  to  move 
eighty  or  a  hundred  tons  in  an 
hour.  These  roads  are  rarely  af- 
fected by  any  of  the  casualties 
common  to  surface  roads;  fire 
and  fioo<l  alike  generally  fail  to 
damage  them  and  stoppages  from 
snow  are  entirely  avoided.  Re- 
pairs are  infrequent,  cost  of 
operation  low,  and  the  material 
to  be  carried  can  be  delivered 
exactly  at  its  final  destination, 
thus  cutting  out  at  one  stroke 
the  labor  and  expense  of 
switching,  unloading,  and  re- 
handling,  which  are  such  prom- 
inent features  of  all  surface  rail- 
ways. 

A  feature  which  distinguishes 
the  wire-rope  tramways  from 
almost  every  other  form  of  trans- 
portation is  its  absolute  inde- 
pendence in  the  matter  of  gradi- 
ent. It  is  just  as  practicable  to 
run  a  line  up  or  down  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  or  even  perpendicu- 
larly, as  it  is  along  the  level ; 
and  this  capacity,  along  with  the 
enormous  lengths  of  span  possi- 
ble, makes  it  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  very  mountainous 
country.  It  is  engineering  made 
easy,  indeed,  when  one  can 
merely  pick  out  two  points  any- 
where from  a  hundred  feet  to  a 
mile  apart,  and  with  any  differ- 
ence of  elevation  that  may  occur, 
and   string   some  sagging  wire 


CAN  NOW  HAVE  WHAT  IS  BET- 
TER:-BOOKS  (FROM  %2B  UP)  OF 
THE  DOLLAR  CHECKS  OF  THE 
CHEQUE  BANK  DRAWN  ON  THE 
BANK  OF  NEW  YORK,  CERTIFIED 
BY  THE  CHEQUE  BANK,  YET  THE 
OWNER'S  OWN  PRIVATE  CHECK, 
FOR  ANY  AMOUNT,  FROM  lO 
CENTS  TO  S200.- AVAILABLE 
IN  SHOPS,  BANKS,  HOTELS,  ETC., 
ETC.  CIRCULAR  ON  AP- 
PLICATION. THE  BANK 
ALSO  ISSUES  THE  CELE- 
BRATED CHEQUE  BANK 
CHEQUES  IN  POINDS 
STERLING,  FROM  ;^1  UP, 
AVAILABLE  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD 

Frederick  W.PsrryJanagar,^ 

40  &  42  Wall  street,  N.Y. 


VISIT  THE  .... 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

Fascinatingly  interesting  to  the  tourist.  An  ideal 
climate.  Tropical  and  volcanic  scenrry  of  great 
grandeur.  The  native  race  and  the  politicalsitua- 
tion  an  engaging  study.  A  tour  to  these  islands 
is  the  event  of  a  lifetime.  A  select  party,  per- 
sonally conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Educa- 
tion, will  leave  Boston  in  February,  1898,  return- 
ing in  ApriL  Everything  absolutely  first-class. 
Send  for  prospectus. 

KASSON  6:  PALMER, 

50  Bromfield  Street.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Walter's  Sanitarium 

WALTER'S  PARK,         WERNERSTILLE,  PA. 

In  South-Eastem  Pennsylvania,  is  un- 
equalled as  a  Winter  Rksokt  for 
invalids.       All    raodem    conveniences. 


Catalogues  free. 


Address  R«bt.  Walter,  M.D. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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HEJUTH!  REST!  COMFORT! 


^  Jackson    Sanatorium, 

DANSVILLE,    N.  Y. 

A  Maffniflcent  lleulth  Instim- 
tfoji^  esublUhed  in  1S53;  opnin  qU  th« 
yejir.  On  Ihe  Dcbw^re,  Laukaw^nna  & 
\\estcm  Railroad,  a  nij^bt's  ride  from 
Ntw  York  City  and  two  hnars  fri>ni  Ittil* 
fa  I  o.  ^H  re  I'pof^f  M  a  i  n  JSn  Hi  (htf/* 
All  mcidern  improvtmeius ;  i*ervk"L"  high- 
est grade.  If  seekinjj  iit;iUh  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  decidinj;^,  to  wriLe  for 
iilustrated  lutrr^turt,  addressing 

J.  ARTHUK  JACKSOR,  M.S.,  Secreury, 


cables  between  them  to  carry 
the  bucket's.  There  is  one  such 
line  in  Idaho  which  crosses  the 
town  of  Warden  in  a  twelve- 
hundred-foot  span  a  thousand 
feet  up  in  the  air. 

It  seems  very  probable  that 
some  gold-seekers  will  save 
themselves  the  trudge  across  the 
Pass  and  journey  in  company 
with  their  belongings.  In  any 
case,  it  is  most  improbable  that 
next  season  will  witness  any 
such  congestion  of  traffic  as  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  Chilkoot  last 
summer,  and  with  this  altera- 
tion will  also  come  the  cure  for 
the  terrible  state  of  affairs  which 
is  reported  to  exist  along  the 
Yukon  at  present :  a  thousand 
human  beings  fleeing  toward 
civilization  from  the  famine 
which  threatens  Dawson,  with 
the  certainty  that  fully  a  half  of 
them  must  fail  to  get  through 
unless  some  of  the  rather  fan- 
tastic schemes  for  their  relief 
shall  prove  successful.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  gold  finds  continue 
the  northwestern  portion  of  our 
continent  will  undergo  a  re- 
markable transformation  in  the 
next  few  years. 


Where  fill  yoQgo  this  winter? 

WHY  NOT  TRY 

California  or  Mexico  ? 
Japan,  China  or  Australia, 
or  Iround-tbe-World? 

Tourist  Car  Lines  to  California 
now  running  via 

"Sunset  Route." 

Full  Information  and  through 
Tickets  to  the 

KLONDIKE 

For  full  information,  free  illustrated 
pamphlets,  maps  and  time  tables, 
also  lowest  freight  and  passage  rates, 
sleeping-car  and  steamer  reserva- 
tions, etc.,  apply  to 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO. 

349  Broadway  and  l  Battery  Place, 

(Washington  Building.)  NEW  YORK. 


The  Bemis  Eye  Sanitarium 


*jriILK    >r[.    I    Ann  M.\K\Oti   ItOUSEi. 


Th«  home  of  the 

Original 

Absorption 

Treatment. 

Eslablished  18S9.  The 
largest  and  most  success- 
ful mstitution  in  America. 


BT^^^^*™ 

!^   ^ 

^                                             t  M 

"V.L..     "     i 

^f 

Wk   ~^^^^l 

THE  U£MI!>  I'LACE. 


Blindness  Can   Be  Prevented. 

The  Absorption  Treatment  a  Success. 

It  Is  Endorsed  by  RepresentatWe  People. 
/?«;.  B.  N,  Palmer t  D,  /?.,  0/ New  Orleans ^  says:  — 

For  example,  if  there  is  atrophy  of  the  nerve,  or  any  other  of  the  several  afflictions  to  which  the  eye 
is  troubled,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  has  become  sluggish  and  dormant.  The  theory  is  to  wake  up 
that  sluggish  eye  and  make  every  part  perform  the  functions  which  nature  assigns  to  that  part.  *'The 
treatment  is  to  act  directly  upon  the  eye  as  an  organ  by  various  harmless  agents  applied  to  stimulate  and 
to  vitalize  the  eye;  then  the  circulation  may  be  restored,  the  blood  will  be  thrown  back  on  all  the  parts 
where  it  is  needed  to  nourish,  so  there  need  be  no  disease  of  the  eyes  which  cannot  be  reached  by  this 
treatment,  thus  avoiding  the  knife  and  all  risk. 

**I  consulted  Dr.  Knapp,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Pope,  of  New  Orleans,  who  diagnosed  my  case  as 
Atrophy.  After  one  year's  treatment  they  pronounced  my  case  hopeless.  In  July,  1896,  I  consulted 
E.  H.  Bemis,  Eve  Specialist,  one  eye  being  nearly  sightless  and  the  other  only  available  with  the  aid  of  a 
strong  magnifying  glass.  I  had  nothing  to  lose  and  a  great  deal  to  gain.  After  treatment  the  strong 
magnifving  glass  was  discarded  and  glasses  used  years  ago  enabled  me  to  read." 

An  average  of  over  6,000  treatments  given  monthly  at  the  Bemis  Sanitarium^  and  hundreds 
successfully  treated  at  their  homes  by  mail.     Pamphlet  free,  describing  treatment. 

THE  BEIVVIS  EYE  SANITARIUM,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

We  Have  No  Branch  Offlcea. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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The 

California 

Limited 


i 


Santa  Fe 
V  Route 


The  Perfect  Train 

Newest  Pullmans,  Bufret-Smokintf.Ubrary 
Car,  Through  Dining  Car,  Pintsch  Gas 

The  Direct  Route 

2265  miks  Chicago  to  Los  Angetes 

The  Shortest  Time 

72  hours  from  Chicago,  69  from  St  Loub 
4  days  from  Atlantic  Coast  cities 

Apply  to  any  Agent  for  detailed  information 

The  Atchison.  Topclia  &  Santa  Fc  Railway 


W.J.  BUCK,  G.  P.  A. 

ToPBKA,  Kan. 


CA.HIGGINS,A.G.P.A. 

Chicago. 


for  mutual  aduantagt  when  gou  write  to  an  adoertiaer  ploaao  montlott  this  magazine, 
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Winter  Resorts 


arc  riiany,  and  summer  resorts,  and  health  resorts, 
and  pleasure  resorts ;  but  Atlantic  City,  N*  )♦,  is  all 
of  these  in  one*  It  is  famous  the  world  ov^n  To  get 
the  most  out  of  it,  much  defends  on  one's  hotel,  and 
this  suggests  our  new  booklet*  Can  we  send  it  to  yo^i? 


The  Shelburne 


J.  D.  SOUTHWICK,  Manager. 


BEST  LINE 

TO 

Pittsburg 

Cincinnati 

St  Louis 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Toledo 


BEAUTIFUL 

lEICHlNCS 


Q 

M^B  ILLUSTRATING 

«     ■  AMERICAN  SCENERYand 

i  ^^american  achievement- 
Americas  greatest  railroad  * 


Vf  |n  Illustrated  < 
(^atal03ue 

Containina^miniature^ 
reproductions  will  be  ^ 
sent  free  post  paid  on 
receipt  <^one  Z  ct  stamps 
by  George  fl.Daniels, 
Genl-Passy-Ao^t.  Grand> 
Central^tation.'KewIKxrk. 


.Season  ot. 
1897. 


personally 'Conducted  Tours  via  PennsyU        ^ 
vania  Railroad.  ^ 

The  Personally-Conducted  Tourist  Sjrstem  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  la  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  system 
of  pleasure  traveling  and  siffht-seeing  yet  devised.  It  is  the  consummation  of  the  ultimate  Idea  In  railroad  travel,  the  final  evolu- 
tion of  unassailable  perfection. 

For  the  season  of  '98  it  has  arranged  for  the  following  tours  :— 

CaH/omto.— Four  tours  vrlll  leave  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Harrlsburg  January  8,  January  27,  February  16,  and  March  19. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  party  going  and  the  last  returning,  all  of  these  parties  will  travel  by  the  "  Gk>lden  Gate  Special/* 
between  New  York  and  California,  stopping  at  Interef^tlng  points  en  routf. 

Florida.— Four  tours  to  Jacksonville  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  January  25,  February  8  and  22,  and  March  8.  The 
first  three  admit  of  a  stay  of  two  weeks  in  the  "  Flowery  State."  Tickets  for  the  fourth  tour  will  bo  good  to  return  by  regular 
trains  until  May  81, 1898. 

Old  Point  Conxforty  RUhmondy  and  TTdwhingfoiv.— Three  sU-day  tours  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  February  19, 
March  18,  and  April  7. 

Old  Ptiini  Comfort  and  Tf'iiuhinffton.— Three  four-day  tours  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  28,  January  29. 
and  April  2.^ 

(nd  Point  Co»n/ort. —SU  tours  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  28,  January  29,  February  19,  March  19,  April 
7  and  23. 

VI'cMTkinaton.— Seven  tours  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  28,  January  13,  February  3,  March  8  and  31,  April 
21,  and  May  12. 

Detailed  itineraries  of  the  above  tours,  giving  rates  and  full  Information,  may  l)e  procured  of  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York;  860  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  Oeo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Phlla. 


For  mutual  advantage  whan  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION 


jUtrtiiigh  a  ScenJG  Begion  Unsurpassed. 


Solid  Vestibule  Trains  Through  Between 

New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 

via  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls  and 

S^ispensfoa  Bridge  without  change* 

SumJ>rmui  Dimn£  Car  S^n^ict.—Mitiis  a  ia  carU. 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦#♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  C^_, 


THE  MIDLAND  ROUIE 

THROUCH  TOURIST  SUEFING  ORS 

I   CAUFORNIA  I 


nMONAUi 
IcniCAGO 

LVtRY     i 
SATURDAY . 
NIOMT 

THE 


CHICAGO  MILWAUKEE  fir  5TR\UL 
RAILWAY  SiS^^ii^llir^ 

511EPIM  CAftBUI1lft»lOHiy4iU» 

m  rpmnijiipucnw  tfpcr  pq  nearest  thkh  ofncf  otuMts 


for  mutual  advantage  Utfian  you  write  to  an  advertlaer  phase  mention  thh  magazine. 
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TOILET  ARTICLES 


HAirs  HAIR  REN  EWER 


THE  lEADINQ  HAIB  INVIQOBATOR 


For  mutual  advantagt  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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fv  Spain. 


However  it  may  be   in    Mars  and 
other  worlds  not  ours,  the  year  1897 
closes  upon  a  vast  deal  of  unfinished 
business  in  this  particular  planet  that  we  inhabit. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Cuban  war  might  not 
hold  over  to  vex  another  year,  but  the  end  is  not 
jei  in  sight.      The  reports  emanating  from  Mad- 
rid of  **  peace,  perfect  peace  "  in  the  Philippines, 
as  mentioned  in  these  pages  last  month,  were — 
like  most  of  the  news  that  comes  from  official 
Spviih    sources — not     simply    premature,    but 
»boBy  apocryphal.   The  insurrection  in  that  part 
of  Ae  world   seems  to  be  gradually  succumbing 
coder  an   astute  policy  of  amnesties,  gifts,  and 
<^)QC«aBk>ns  to  the  rebellious  chiefs  ;    but  it  is  to 
l^  inferred  that  the  last  chapter  in  the  story  of 
^liis  costly  colonial  war  will   not  bear  an  earlier 
te  than  the  year  1898.      Nor  has  the  domestic 
Hitical  situation  in   the  Spanish  home  country 
fmi  relieved  of   the  dark  clouds  that  have  en- 
^♦•loped  it  during  the  past  year.     Every  one  sym- 
pathizes with  the  queen  regent,  who  is  a  woman 
"*  exemplary  character  and  of  uncommon  good 
Mise,  surrounded  by  j)olitical  corruptionists  and 
^triguers,    and     defended     by   military  incom- 
M^Dts  and  weaklings,  living  in  an   atmosphere 
3iade  gloomy  by  omens  of  revolution  and  rumors 
of  treachery.      It    is   well    understood    that    the 
qutt^n  recent  and  her  young  son,  King  Alfonso — 
a  very  recent  photograph  of  whom  we  have  re- 
produced for  our  frontispiece — and  all  the  other 
inmbera  of  the  royal  family,  includixig  the  charm- 
^g  young  princesses,  are  prepared  at  a  moment's 
Qoiice  to  take  their  flight  to  France.    Concealed 
wtiUery  is  trained  upon  the  pnncipal  streets  of 
^rid.  and  everything  is  as  ready  as  the  circum- 
'^ces  will    permit   for  the  outbreak  that  may 
<^onie  at  any  time.     It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  the 
y^  1898  must   be   a   momentous  one  for  the 
-berian  Peninsula. 


^  ,  ,  As  respects  the  policies  of  the  United 
of  Unfinished  States  in  matters  of  an  international 
Buaineaa.  character,  the  year  1897  leaves  as  a 
legacy  to  the  year  1898  (1)  the  unsettled  ques 
tion  of  Hawaiian  annexation  ;  (2)  the  question 
what  this  country  should  do  about  Cuba ;  (3) 
the  irritating  problem  of  the  seals  of  the  North 
Pacific  ;  (4)  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  (5)  the  pro- 
posed reciprocity  treaties.  Among  matters  of 
home  policy,  the  foremost  place  still  belongs  to 
the  question  how  best  to  revise  and  improve  our 
money  system.  It  was  believed  last  year  that 
the  immigration  question  had  b(^n  settled  for  a 
time  by  the  enactment  of  a  restrictive  measure, 
but  President  Cleveland's  veto  was  interposed, 
and  the  question  holds  over  for  discussion  this 
year.  Another  legislative  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance is  that  of  a  national  bankruptcy  act.  It 
was  confidently  supposed  a  year  ago  that  this 
would  belong  to  1897  as  a  piece  of  finished  busi- 
ness ;  but  it  remains  for  determination  in  1898. 


fn  the 


In  the  South  the  successful  Nashville 
South  and  Exposition  has  been  one  of  the  com- 
**'***•  pleted  episodes  of  1897,  while  the  great 
questions  that  will  have  l>een  passed  on  to  the 
new  year  include  the  suppression  of  lynching, 
the  further  restriction  of  the  ballot,  the  diversi- 
fication of  agriculture,  and  the  development  of 
manufacturing.  In  the  West  the  Pacific  Kail- 
road  sale  has  been  one  of  the  most  notewortliy 
incidents  of  1897,  and  the  Trans- Mississippi 
Exposition  at  Omaha  will  be  the  chief  event  of 
the  year  1898  ;  while  the*  payment  of  debts  and 
the  revival  of  farming  and  of  business  enterprise, 
which  have  been  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
year  now  ending,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and 
believed,  have  found  their  fruitage  in  a  genuine 
return  of  prosperity  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1898.      The   rush  to  the  Klondike,  chiefly  from 
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tlie  western  part  of  our  country,  which  acquired 
so  large  a  volume  and  momentum  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1897,  promises  to  take 
tlui  dimensions  of  a  veritable  flood  when  the  ice 
and  snow  have  melted  in  the  coming  spring. 

Turning  to  the  East,  we  note  the  fact  that 
£a«<*  ^^^^  y^^^  \^^1  has  witnessed  an  expenditure 

by  the  State  of  New  York  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  deepening  and  widening 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  with  the  result  that  the  work 
remains  unfinished  and  will  be  usel«»ss  unless 
almost  as  much  more  is  secured  to  continue  it  to 
a  completion  upon  the  plans  as  adopted.  Further, 
one  must  note  the  enactment  of  the  ''Greater 
New  York "  charter  early  in  the  old  year,  the 
great  election  in  November,  which  restores  Tam- 
many to  power,  and  the  entrance,  with  the  open- 
ing of  1898,  upon  the  most  elaborate  and  difficult 
experiment  in  practical  municipal  administration 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  anywhere.  If  some 
deplorable  tendencies  have  been  shown  in  our  polit- 
ical life  in  the  year  1897,  there  has  also  been  evident 
a  strong  and  growing  .s])irit  of  antagonism  to 
those  tendencies  ;   while  it  is  to   be    noted  that 


througliout  our  Eastern  States,  apart  from  poli- 
tics, there  has  been  many  a  cheering  indication  of 
progress  in  the  arts  and  achievements  of  civiliza- 
tion. Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  not 
to  mention  many  a  smaller  city,  have  much  that 
is  worthy  to  exhibit  as  a  result  of  their  activities 
in  the  year  now  past,  and  still  more  in  clear  pros- 
pect for  the  year  to  come. 

_      .  .      Looking  to  the  northward,  we  must  note 

Canada  8  ^    .  ...  * 

New  a  year  of  exceptional  importance  and 
Outlook,  iui^gj-est  in  the  affairs  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  The  Liberal  administration  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has  adopted  a  distinctively  new 
theory  of  the  position  of  Canada  in  tlie  British 
empire  and  in  the  world.  His  assertion  of  na- 
tionality for  his  country  goes  further  by  a  great 
deal  in  its  ultimate  moment  than  the  theory  of 
nationalism  upon  which  the  late  Sir  John  Mac- 
Donald  was  so  long  maintained  in  power.  Sir 
Wilfrid's  visit  to  Washington,  although  informal 
in  its  nature,  was  in  fact  amatt-er  of  vastly  deeper 
significance  than  his  formal  visit  to  England  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  queen's  six- 
tieth year  on  the  throne.     Canada's  real  interests 
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are  obviously  bound  up  witli  those  of  the  United 
States,  her  connection  with  England  being  rela- 
tively strong  as  a  matter  of  tradition  and  of 
gener'jus  sentiment.  We  reproduce  a  group 
photograph  showing  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  col- 
lea^ios  and  the  Washington  officials  with  whom 
they  were  in  conference,  because  the  event  seems 
to  us  the  one  fraught  with  more  historic  impor- 
tance for  Canada  than  any  other  of  the  year 
1NI»7.  The  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
retpiire  that  strictly  North  American  questions 
should  l)e  dealt  with  and  settled  by  North  Ameri- 
cans in  North  America.  So  long  as  we  allow 
them  to  l)e  settled  in  London,  it  is  not  the  Cana- 
dians alone  who  are  in  the  position  of  mere 
ct>lonials.  but  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
to  some  extent  in  the  position  that  they  endeav- 
ort^d  to  alter  in  the  times  of  George  Washington. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  associates  are  ready 
to  leave  various  questions,  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  a  common  interest,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  joint  commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  something  of  this  kind  may  belong  to  the 
hi>tory  of  the  year  upon  which  we  are  entering. 

^  Turning  to  the  countries  lying  to  the 

m4  Central  Southward,  we  do  not  find  it  altogether 
Mmenea.  ^^^^  ^^  distinguish  important  facts  and 
permanent  tendencies  from  the  multitude  of  oc- 
currences that  obscure  and  confuse  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  situation.  As  to  Mexico,  every 
a«ideti  year  of  the  personal  rule  of  President  Diaz 
improves  the  condition  of  the  country.  The  joint 
cniu  mission  engaged  upon  the  delimitation  of  the 
U>undary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
has  been  allowed  to  take  another  year,  so  that  its 
finished  work  will  Wong  to  1898.  The  boundary 
troubles  with  Guatemala  having  been  settled, 
Mexico  enters  upon  the  year  1898  more  free,  j)er- 
hai>s,  from  international  disputes  and  complications 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  Cen- 
tral America,  the  great  task  of  the  past  year  has 
been  the  endeavor  to  federalize  tlie  series  of 
small  republics  so  as  to  constitute  the  ''  Greater 
Itepublic  of  Central  America."  The  experiment 
^<^i!is  to  be  in  a  state  of  arrested  development. 
In  two  affairs  that  concern  also  the  great  outside 
World  the  Central  Americans  are  just  now  es|^- 
cially  interested.  One  is  the  departure  from  New 
York  of  President  McKinley's  new  commission  of 
engineers  to  make*a  final  report  on  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  and  the  other  is  the  recent  concession  to  an 
English  company,  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, of  railway  rights  and  other  important 
privileges  along  the  route  of  the  canal,  in  appar- 
ent conflict  with  the  concessions  held  by  the 
Am<*rican  Canal  Company.  Looking  still  further 
Hiuth,    one  finds   the  Panama  Canal    enterprise 


undergoing  reorganization,  with  some  prospect, 
though  not  a  brilliant  one,  that  the  great  enter- 
prise may  be  resumed  and  pushed  to  completion. 

The  republic  of  Venezuela- is  to  ]>e 
Year  in  congratulated  upon  two  things — first, 
South  America,  ^j^^  complete  success  of  the  demand 
made  on  its  behalf  by  the  United  States  for  the 
arbitration  of  the  boundary  dispute  on  the  fron- 
tier of  British  Guiana — a  matter  that  is  likely  to 
be  brought  to  the  point  of  a  decision  within  the 
coming  year ;  and  second,  upon  an  increased 
orderliness  in  domestic  politics,  as  shown  in  a 
peaceful  and  comparatively  honest  presidential 
election.  As  for  Brazil,  the  influence  of  the 
submission  of  the  Venezuela -Guiana  boundary 
dispute  to  arbitration  has  had  the  effect  to  make 
it  comparatively  easy  for  the  great  Portuguese- 


PKBSIDEirr  ANDKADE,  OF  VPNEZUELA, 

speaking  republic  to  secure  the  consent  of  France 
to  a  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  long-pending 
and  serious  dispute  touching  the  boundary  line 
between  French  Guiana  and  Brazil.  The  past 
year  has  seen  a  struggle  under  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  novel  conditions  against  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  chiefly  in  the  State 
of  Bahia,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  teachings  of 
a  fanatical  priest  named  Antonio  Maciel.  A  re- 
cent attack  upon  the  life  of  tlie  president  of  the 
republic,  with  various  revolutionary  symptoms  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  led  to  the  consent  by  Congress  that 
the  executive  sliould  ])roclaim  military  rule  for  a 
])eri<)d  of  tliirty  days.  President  Moraes  will 
probably  have  restored  order  by  the  beginning  of 
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the  new  year.  A  presidential  election  is  soon 
to  he  held.  The  Argentine  has  entered  upon 
a  period  of  financial  recuperation  ;  Uruguay  has 
disarmed  a  rebellion  by  granting  to  the  rebels  all 
that  they  asked  ;  Chili  is, occupied  with  a  trans- 
Andes  railway  project  and  other  business  under- 
takings, and  was,  when  we  went  to  press,  in  the 
midst  of  a  serious  cabinet  crisis.  Bolivia  and  Peru 
carry  their  chronic  anxieties  into  the  new  year. 


A  Troublous 

Year 

in  Indfa. 


England's 
Pending 
Problems. 


The  past  year  has  Ijeen  made  notable  in 
England  by  the  great  prominence  given 
to  the  celebration  of  the  queen's  sixtieth 
year  on  the  throne.  In  domestic  legislation  the 
two  principal  measures  brought  to  a  completion 
were  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  which  is  in 
the  line  of  progress,  and  the  measure  giving 
public  aid  to  denominational  schools,  which  is 
reactionary.  As  an  offset  to  this  school  policy 
adopted  by  Parliament  is  to 
be  mentioned  the  recent  elec- 
tion of  a  new  school  board 
for  London  in  which  the  cleri- 
cal party,  hitherto  in  the  ma- 
jority, was  completely  routed. 
Various  measures  promised 
for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland  have  not 
been  brought  to  an  issue,  and 
belong  to  the  questions  in- 
herited by  the  new  year.  A 
part  of  the  penalty  that  the 
England  of  1897  had  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  with  the 
Transvaal  caused  by  the 
Jameson  raid  of  a  little  more 
than  a  year  previous  was  the 
continuance  of  the  long  and 
unprofitable  Parliamentary 
inquiry.  Meanwhile  the  Brit- 
ish Colonial  Office  has  had  to 
deal  with  plenty  of  other  Af- 
rican questions,  including  the 
dispute  with  the  French 
touching  respective  spheres 
of  influence  in  Central  West 
Africa,  the  advance  upon 
Khartum  of  tlie  expedition 
tl]at  will  undoubtedly  in  the 
year  1898  reconquer  the  Sou- 
dan, and  the  reorganization  of 
the  new  British  territory 
called  Rhodesia.  The  rail- 
road from  Capetown  to  Bulu- 
wayo.  with  other  lines  now 
b  u  i  1  ding,  makes  South 
Africa  surely  British. 


But  it  is  in  India  that  the  British  im- 
perial authorities  have  had  the  most  to 
contend  with  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  1897  the  famine  and  the  pla^e 
were  making  terrible  havoc  in  great  regions  of 
dense  population,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  the 
direct  or  indirect  result  of  these  two  calamitous 
visitations,  many  millions  of  people  have  perished. 
The  return  of  a  normal  rainfall,  with  the  resulting 
improvement  in  crops,  has  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  famine,  and  the  measures  for  the  supply 
of  emergency  relief  have  for  the  most  part  l>een 
discontinued.  But  the  bubonic  plague,  unhappily, 
has  not  ceased  its  ravages,  and  is  invAding  fresh 
districts.  In  the  more  recent  news  from  India 
the  famine  and  the  plague  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely ignored  by  reason  of  the  superior  interest 
that  the  outside  world  has  felt  in  the  progress  of 
the  campaign  against  the  tribesmen  on  the  north- 
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vestem  frontier.  It  had  boen  considered  at  first 
that  the  so-called  punitive  expedition  would  have 
very  little  difficulty  inputting  down  the  relxillious 
highlanders  who  had  interfered  with  British  road- 
buiMing  and  the  planting  of  military  stations  on 
the  route  to  Chitral.  But  the  ca,mpaign  has  grown 
TO  the  proportions  of '  one  of  the  most  serious 
niiiior  wai*s  that  England  has  waged  in  many 
years.  The  winters  are  ^ften  extremely  severe 
in  those  regions  of  high  altitude  near  the  peak  of 
"the  roof  of  the  world,"  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  as  much  harm  may  befall  the  British  and 
Indian  troops  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
l'<jrting  supplies  through  the  snow-bound  passes 
as  from  the  bullets  of  the  repeating  rifles  with 
which  the  tribesmen  seem  to  be  so  well  armed. 

^^  ,  The  most  striking  event  of  the  year 
ChiJUe'  1897,  in  the  struggle  of  the  European 
unturt.  p^^e^  fQj.  outlying  possessions,  will 
probably  turn  out  to  have  been  the  action  of  Ger- 
many in  landing  troops  on  the  coast  of  China 
late  in  the  month  of  November.  The  event  sur- 
prised the  whole  world.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  it  pretended  to  be — namely,  a 
prompt  measure  for  the  collection  of  an  indem- 
nity on  account  of  the  murder  of  two  German 
mLssionaries.  But  it  quickly  transpired  that  the 
iniiisionaries  formed  merely  a  convenient  excr.f^e. 
The  German  Government  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  French  advance  by  way  of  Tonquin 
and  the  Russian  advance  by  way  of  Manchuria 
miist  indicate  that  the  partition  of  China  was  not 
lo  be  long  delayed  ;  and  if  Germany  was  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  grand  spoliation  she  must  liave  a 
,«tarting-point  and  a  foothold.  The  game  has 
Wn  played  boldly,  brilliantly,  and  with  com- 
plete success.  China  has  already  conc^eded  to 
Trermany  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  port  of 
Kaio  Chau,  including  the  fortifications,  with  land 
immediately  surrounding  to  the  extent  of  about 
foar  hundred  square  miles. 

^^  In  matters  of  home  discussion  and  policy, 
fitnBflif  two  great  parliamentary  questions  that 
Otieitioiw.  jj^yQ  agitated  the  Germans  during  the 
[•art  year  have  been  the  reform  of  procedure  in 
mihiary  trials,  and  the  emperor's  urgent  appeal 
f<»r  money  with  which  to  increase  the  navy.  The 
Parliament  refused  to  sanction  a  measure  giving 
the  pohce  the  right  to  suppress  public  gatherings. 
Other  questions  constantly  under  discussion  have 
Wl  to  do  with  the  sugar  bounties  and  with  tlie 
tariff  regulations  that  place  increased  duties  on 
Russian  and  other  foreign  breadstuff s.  These 
measures  help  the  landowners,  but  increase  the 
cost  of  living  to  artisans.  In  the  ])iist  year  the 
German  emperor  has  been  extremely  active  in 


A  CHINESE  VEHSfON  OF  "MAKY  STUART." 

Lord  Burleigh  (to  the  German  Leicester):  **My  lord, 
these  missionaries  have  been  killed  very  conveniently  for 
you."— From  Dtr  Floh  (Vienna). 

the  international  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  traveling,  having  made 
notable  visits  to  the  Czar  in  Russia,  and  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  Hungary,  while  also 
meeting  and  entertaining  the  King  of  Italy. 
Besides  his  constant  efforts  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  Triple  Alliance,  it  is  believed  that 
the  Emperor  William  has  reached  some  kind  of 
an  understanding  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  for 
the  rendering  of  mutual  military  aid,  if  needed, 
against  Russia.  Prince  Hohenlohe  has  continued 
as  Chancellor  of  the  German  empire,  although 
there  has  been  constant  talk  of  a  cabinet  reorgani- 
zation which  would  include  the  retirement  of  that 
statesman. 

The  republic  of  France,  with  Felix 
Fares  with  Faure  as  president,  Felix  Jules  Meline 
France.  ^^  prime  minister,  and  Gabriel  Hano- 
taux  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  has  given 
an  unusual  exhil)ition  of  governmental  stability 
during  1897.  The  average  life  of  a  French 
cabinet  is  al)out  six  months  ;  but  the  one  now  in 
office  assumed  responsibility  on  April  30,  1896. 
The  visit  of  the  President  to  Russia  and  the 
plain  avowal  of  the  alliance  was  the  great  event 
of  the  year.  In  domestic  affairs,  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  expo8iti(m  of  the  year  1900  has 
been  a  leading  topic  ;  but  it  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  extraordinary  agitation  raised 
late  in  the  year  over  the  question  whetlier  or  not 
Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus,  who  was  convicted  in 
1894,  by  a  military  tribunal,  on  the  charge  of 
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THE  ANOIX)-FRBNCH  COMMISSIONERS  SITTING  IN  PARIS  TO  DETBRMINB  THE  FRONTIERS 

OF  THE  "laoos  HINTERLAND'*  IN  WEST  AFRICA.— ((Graphic,  London.) 

selling  plans  and  information  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, was  really  guilty  or  was  the  innocent 
victim  of  a  dastardly  cons})iracy.  The  astute 
Hanotaux  has  greatly  strengthened  the  position 


of  France  in  North  Africa, 
and  has  virtually  obtained 
British  consent  to  operations 
in  Tunis  that  will  soon  have 
turned  a  somewhat  shadowy 
protectorate  into  a  firm 
Fren\:h  annexation.  M. 
Hanotaux's  shrewdest 
scheme  of  the  year  seems  des- 
tined, however,  to  prove  a 
failure.  It  was  apparently 
the  deli  Iterate  design  of  the 
French  to  occupy  and  hold  a 
district  claimed  by  the  Brit- 
ish, lying  west  of  Abyssinia 
and  east  of  the  French  Congo, 
including  the  upper  stretches 
of  the  Nile  and  its  chief  tribu- 
taries. The  English  Govern- 
ment is  asserting  itself  very 
strongly  on  the  point  that  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  interests 
of  Egypt,  that  there  should 
be  a  unitary  control  of  the 
Nile  from  the  Delta  to  the 
sources.  The  British  conten- 
tion is  the  sound  one.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  failure 
the  French  have  made  posi- 
tive progress  in  the  field  of  colonial  empire,  and 
they  are  preparing,  it  would  seem,  in  the  year 
now  coming,  to  extend  their  Asiatic  dominion  by 
further  encroachments  upon  Siam  and  China. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Fowler.  Mr.  L.  V.  Fuller.  Captain  Pl^.  Lieutenant  Brisson. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  BOUNDARY  COMMISSIONERS  IN  THE  HEART  OF  WEST  AFRICA. 

(These  officers  have  nearly  marked  the  line  between  French  Dahomey  and  British  Lagos.) 
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No  European  country,  perhaps,  has 
DUnnMions.    P^^sed  a  more  serene  and  undisturbed 

year  as  respects  its  foreign  relations 
than  the  A ustro- Hungarian  empire.  But  cer- 
tainly no  important  country  in  the  world  has  had 
so  fearfully  vexed  a  year  in  its  strictly  domestic 
politics  as  the  dual  realm  of  Francis  Joseph. 
Klsewhere  in  this  number  we  publish  an  article 
»y  a  well-informed  contributor,  who  presents  the 
Austrian  situation  in  detail.  Count  Badini  has 
•leen  driven  from  the  prime  ministership  by  his 
t'«tal  inability  to  secure  any  working  support 
from  the  Reichsrath,  and  he  has  been  succeeded 
Hy  the  Baron  Gautsch  von  Frankenthurm.  Count 
^Tohichowski  maintains  his  position  as  foreign 
iiiinister,  and  has  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
n^ally  powerful  personages  in  the  international 
cnuncils  of  the  European  concert.  It  is  believed 
that  he  has  brought  about  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing with  Russia  as  to  the  plans  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  two  empires  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
Thus,  with  external  relations  sufficiently  assured 
to  remove  all  serious  anxiety,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  now  enters  upon  the  year  in  which 
he  is  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  with  a  realm  so  entirely 
at  odds  with  itself  that  it  bids  fair  to  fly  asunder. 
The  outlook  for  1898  is  at  best  a  very  gloomy 
one  for  the  Austro- Hungarians. 


%tmt  and 
Cnte. 


In  the  middle  of  December  the  govern- 
ment at  Athens  reluctantly  signed  the 
final  draft  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Turkey.  Thus  1897  has  seen  the  full  rounding 
out  of  one  particular  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Hfver  ending  Eastern  question.  Greece  loses 
Tery  little  actual  territory,  but  has  to  accept  a 
frontier  line  revised  in  the  military  interest  of 
Tnrkey,  and  must  also  pay  a  large  indemnity. 
Her  fiscal  affairs  will  now  be  practically  in  the 
Unds  of  a  European  board  of  commissioners  act- 
ing as  trustees  or  receivers  until  the  Turkish  in- 
iemnity  as  well  as  the  earlier  foreign  debt  has 
fieen  paid  off.  This  war,  it  will  be  remembered, 
^as  on  account  of  Crete.  If  the  great  powers 
'lad  been  willing  to  allow  the  Greeks  to  annex 
and  administer  the  island  there  would  have  been 
^'0  further  trouble.  One  firm,  vigorous  word 
jrom  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  right  moment  would 
have  settled  everything  ;  and  not  only  would  the 
<jreek  solution  have  been  wise  and  right  as  re- 
eards  Crete,  but  British  prestige  would  have 
^n  accordingly  enhanced.  But  Lord  Salisbury 
played  disgracefully  and  weakly  into  the  hands  of 
P'Hgland's  worst  enemies.  Meanwhile,  what  has 
the  boasted  concert  of  Europe  done  with  its  at- 
^♦^mpted  reorganization  of  Crete  ?  Practically 
nothing  at  all.      A  number  of  months  ago  it  was 


reported  that  a  prominent  Swiss  statesman,  M, 
Droz,  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  powers  to  be  the  governor  of 
Crete;  but  this  selection  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Sultan,  and  was  not  insisted  upon  by  the  powers. 
At  length  there  seemed  to  be  an  entire  agreement 
upon  Colonel  Schaefer,  an  officer  originally  from 
Luxemburg,  who  had  served  in  various  capaci- 
ties in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  was  conspicu- 
ously qualified  for  the  task  of  reorganizing  and 
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administering  Crete.  But  after  Colonel  Schaefer's 
selection  was  thought  to  have  been  settled  the 
Sultan  made  objections,  and  Russia  took  the  new 
ground  that  the  Cretan  governor  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Greek  orthodox  church.  Meanwhile 
the  Cretans  are  declaring  that  they  will  select  a 
governor  for  themselves  if  the  powers  do  not 
hasten  to  make  a  choice. 

The  Preatdent  The  first  regular  session  of  the  Fifty- 
Currency  ^^^^  Congress  convened  on  Decom- 
Question.  ber  6.  The  President's  Message  was 
a  document  notable  for  the  moderate  character  of 
the  views  it  expressed  and  the  suggestions  it  em- 
bodied ;  and  it  was  also  distinguished  by  the  lu 
cidity  of  its  phrasing.  Its  longest  passages  were 
devoted  to  the  question  of  monetary  reform  and 
to  the  Cuban  situation.  Respecting  the  currency 
question,    the    President's    argument    for    some 
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action  at  the  present  session  was  admirably 
framed,  and  seems  to  us  unanswerable.  He 
recommends  that  even  if  nothing  should  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  the  more  elaborate  programme 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  Secretary  Gage,  or  in 
the  measure  to  be  offered  by  the  business  men  of 
the  country,  acting  through  the  commission  that 
has  been  at  work  in  consequence  of  the  Indian- 
apolis convention,  Congress  should  at  least  make 
two  or  three  simple  provisions.  One  of  these  is 
that  when  United  States  notes  are  presented  for 
redemption  in  gold,  and  are  so  redeemed,  those 
same  notes  should  not  be  paid  out  again  except 
in  exchange  for  gold.  lie  advised  further  that 
national  banks  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the 
full  face  value  of  the  bonds  which  they  have  de- 
posited to  secure  their  circulation,  and  that  the 
tax  on  their  circulating  notes  should  be  reduced. 
Further,  he  recommends  that  in  the  smaller  vil- 
lages of  the  country  the  amount  of  capital  needed 
to  start  a  national  bank  should  l)e  reduced  as  low 
as  twenty -five  thousand  dollars,  and  finally  that 
bank-notes  should  not  l>e  issued  in  denominations 
smaller  than  ten-dollar  bills. 

The  Real  We  will  not  at  this  point  proceed  with  a 
of  the"  comparison  of  similarities  and  differences 
Season,  in  the  several  pending  plans  for  currency 
and  banking  refonn,  but  will  refer  our  readers 
to  the  excellent  article  written  for  this  number  of 
the  Review  by  Mr.  <>harles  C.  Conant,  of  Wash- 
ington. Our  contributor  is  an  expert  student 
and  writer  in  the  field  of  finance  (see  also  his 
article  on  the  new  tariff  in  our  August  number) 
whose  grasp  upon  the  subject  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  he  has  served  as  a  secretary 
of  the  commission  which  has  just  completed  its 
sessions  at  Washington  under  the  chairmanship 
of  ex -Senator  George  F.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Conant's 
article  discusses  President  McKinley's  sugges- 
tions, explains  Secretary  Gage's  plan,  and  in 
particular  elucidates  the  main  positions  upon 
which  the  Monetary  Commission  has  come  to  an 
agreement.  This  subject  ought  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  Congress  before  all  else  during  the 
coming  winter.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
to  no  small  degree  bound  up  in  the  remedy  that 
Congress  may  vouchsafe  to  provide  for  the  defects 
of  our  monetary  system. 

The  pingieu  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  country 
^^'^'the  that  we  are  to  be  spared  the  misery  of 
Revenues,  a  tariff  (iiscussion  this  winter.  The 
country  cannot  forget,  however,  that  the  express 
reason  for  convening  the  new  Congress  in  extra 
session  a  few  days  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  McKinley  last  spring  was  to  provide 
the  Government  with  a  sufficient  revenue.    It  was 


claimed  by  the  Republicans  that  the  enormous 
yearly  deficits  under  the  Wilson  act  were  more 
responsible  than  anything  else  for  the  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  country's  finances,  private  as  well 
as  public.  The  one  thing,  therefore,  above  all 
others,  that  ought  to  have  been  made  certain  in 
the  new  fiscal  measure  which  bears  Mr.  Dingley's 
name  was  that  it  should  provide  an  abundant  in- 
come. While  the  Dingley  bill  was  pending,  as 
our  readers  are  well  aware,  a  large  part  of  the 
commercial  shipping  of  the  world  was  busy  in 
bringing  sugar  and  various  other  commodities  to 
this  country  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  duties 
that  were  proposed.  It  was  perceived,  therefore, 
that  the  public  revenue  for  a  few  months  under 
the  Dingley  tariff  would  be  considerably  less  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been,  because  of  the 
haste  which  had  been  made  to  land  a  large  supply 
of  wares  before  the  increased  duties  became  oper- 
ative. It  was  very  decidedly  the  opinion  of  many 
Republicans,  both  in  Congress  and  outside  of  it. 
that  the  bill  as  passed  was  seriously  defective  as 
a  revenue-producing  measure.  As  a  protective 
measure  it  was  certainly  as  robust  as  the  stanch- 
est  advocates  of  protectionism  could  ask  for. 
But  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  manufactur- 
ing development  in  this  country  when  the  home 
market  would  in  any  case  be  principally  held  by 
American  producers,  even  with  low  tariffs. 
When  under  such  circumstances  the  tariff  rates 
are  high,  there  results — instead  of  an  abundant 
revenue  to  the  Government — so  greatly  increase<l 
an  exclusion  of  foreign  goods  that  the  customs 
receipts  tend  to  disappear. 

There  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
^^Bemedy!^     added  to  the  protective  features  of  the 

Dingley  bill  some  purely  re  venue -pro- 
ducing items.  It  was  originally  proposed  that  a 
temporary  tax  be  levied  upon  tea,  and  perhaps 
also  upon  coffee  (at  a  low  specific  rate  of  perhaps 
ten  cents  a  pound  for  the  one  and  five  cents  a 
pound  for  the  other),  to  supply  the  needed  revenue 
factor  ;  and  an  increase  of  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  per  l>arrel  in  the  internal  revenue  tax  upon 
beer  was  advocated,  as  certain  to  yield  large  re- 
turns to  the  Government  without  affecting  the  re- 
tail price  to  consumers.  It  seems  a  serious  mis- 
take that  these  excellent  suggestions  were  not  em- 
bodied in  the  Dingley  scheme.  There  is  no  possible 
reason  why  our  Government  should  not  have  a 
revenue  equal  to  its  ordinary  needs.  Thus  far,  the 
monthly  deficiencies  under  the  Dingley  act  have 
been  heavy.  The  official  sponsors  of  the  measure 
are  in  danger  of  adopting  precisely  the  same  un- 
fortunate course  that  Secretary  Carlisle  pursued 
under  similar  circumstances.  They  seem  inclined 
to  disguise  the  real  facts.      Let  them  beware  of 
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tmn^  to  arrange  the  figures  in  such  a  way  as  to 
«)l)scure  the  simple  truth  tliat  the  current  receipts 
are  much  less  than  the  current  expenditures.  The 
present  law  may,  as  its  friends  declare  that  it 
will,  prcniuce  revenue  enough  in  the  fiscal  year 
1S99.  But  it  was  not  for  that  purpose  that 
Congress  was  called  together  in  special  session 
early  in  the  year  1897.  The  purpose  then  avowed 
was  to  provide  means  to  put  the  Government  im- 
mediately into  the  possession  of  an  ample  income. 
The  best  way  to  deal  with  a  mistake  is  to  admit 
it  an<l  rectify  it.  Mr.  Dingley's  committee  ought 
at  once  to  bring  forward  a  simple  measure  of  two 
or  three  brief  clauses  increi^ing  the  tax  on  beer, 
and  perhaps  also  placing  a  small  specific  tax  for 
a  year  or  two  upon  tea  and  coffee. 

r.  «-  ,.  -.  The  President's  Message  discusses  the 
er  tke  Cuban  Cubau  question  at  very  considerable 
SitiHition.  length  ;  but  the  whole  burden  of  his 
advice  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word  :  *  *  Wait.  *' 
He  quotes  President  Grants  arguments  against  the 
recojjrnition  of  Cuban  belligerency  in  the  former 
rebellion,  and  adopts  them  as  applicable  to  the  im- 
mediate case.  His  reflections  upon  the  Weyler  ad- 
ministration in  Cuba  are  as  severe  as  those  that 
the  American  newspapers  have  been  accustomed 
to  make.  But  he  professes  a  remarkable  optimism 
respecting  the  totally  changed  outlook  under  the 
administration  of  Blanco.  At  least  he  considers 
that  it  would  be  highly  inappropriate  for  us  to 
intervene  at  this  moment,  when  Spain  is  en- 
•leavoring  to  secure  reconciliation  with  Cuba  on 
the  basis  of  the  pending  home- rule  proposals. 
Meanwhile,  he  remarks  that  ' '  the  near  future 
will  demonstrate  "  whether  or  not  this  new  policy 
i?  likely  to  produce  the  desired  results  ;  and  he 


declares  that  if  such  results  are  not  attained  it 
will  become  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
take  action  ' '  in  the  line  of  indisputable  right  and 
duty."  All  this  means  simply  that  we  are  gain- 
ing a  little  more  time  in  order  to  see  whether  we 
cannot  avoid  the  disagreeable  responsibility  of 
mixing  ourselves  up  in  the  Cuban  scrimmage. 
Decisive  and  bold  action  on  our  part  long  ago 
would  probably  have  stopped  the  contest  without 
our  firing  a  gun.  But  we  have  delayed  so 
long  that  it  is  now  extremely  hard  to  screw 
our  courage  up  to  the  sticking- point. 

The  President  may  have  some  very 

Failure  of  th9  /  .     .  ^'  x.  \ 

Blanco 'Sagaata  supenor  sources  of  information,  but 
Policy.  ^j^g  non- official  world  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover  that  the  autonomy  proposals 
are  viewed  with  any  seriousness  whatever  by  the 
Cuban  people.  They  are  the  mere  offhand  sug- 
gestion of  a  cabinet  likely  to  be  overthrown  at  any 
moment ;  and  they  certainly  can  have  no  valid- 
ity until  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  Spain's 
law-making  body,  the  Cortes.  The  state  of  des- 
titution in  Cuba  is  appalling,  and  the  pretense  on 
the  part  of  the  Blanco  administration  that  it  is 
dealing  out  rations  to  the  impoverished  pacificos 
is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  army  itself  has  been  in  a  very  serious 
predicament  from  the  insufficiency  of  its  food 
supplies.  We  have  repeatedly  shown  in  these 
pages  why  it  would  seem  to  the  impartial  ob- 
server that  the  situation  in  Cuba  is  practically 
deadlocked,  and  that  the  insurgents,  if  they  so 
desire,  can  keep  up  the  rebellion  for  many  years 
to  come,  without  having  power  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  seaports.  Not  only  has  the 
new  policy  made  little  progress  in  Cuba,  but  there 
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is  much  reason  to  think  that  public  opinion  in 
Spain  is  upon  the  point  of  repudiating  it  utterly. 
General  Weyler  is  its  most  bitter  enemy,  and  the 
military  element  in  general  seems  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  the  autonomy  scheme.  Through  the 
month  of  December  the  opposition  to  the  Sagasta 
government  was  rapidly  growing  more  formi- 
dable every  day.  Inasmuch  as  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  discussion  of  the  Cuban  question  main- 
tained firmly  the  right  of  the  United  States  (o 
intervene  if  peace  were  not  speedily  restored, 
there  has  resulted  from  the  moderate  tone  of  the 
Presidents  Message  no  real  improvement  of 
feeling  in  Spain  toward  the  United  States. 

Hawaiian  Another  question  with  which  the 
{n^fie^Ethicai   I^^esident's  Message  deals  is  the  an- 

Question.  nexation  of  Hawaii.  The  treaty  has 
been  duly  ratified  by  the  Hawaiian  authorities, 
and  it  was  supposed  until  a  few  weeks  ago  that  it 
would  readily  enough  secure  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
President  McKinley  strongly  urges  such  ratifica- 
tion, but  does  not  attempt  to  make  an  exhaustive 
argument  on  the  subject.  The  discussion  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  press  of  the  country  in  a 
very  animated  fashion,  and  has  followed  various 
lines,  which  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  under 
five  heads — namely,  ethical,  constitutional,  politi- 
cal, strategical,  and  economic.  The  opponents  of 
annexation  on  ethical  grounds  hold  that  the  pres- 
ent government  of  Hawaii,  in  seeking  annexa- 
tion, does  not  truly  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
Hawaiian  population  ;  and  that  under  the  circum- 
stances our  acceptance  of  the  proposal  would  ap- 
jxjar  highly  objectionable  in  a  court  of  morals. 
The  friends  of  annexation  reply  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  intelligent  and  ruling  public  opinion  of 
Hawaii  is  enthusiastic  for  annexation,  and  that 
the  whole  world  knows  very  well  that  no  other 
fate  could  be  so  fortunate  for  the  group  as  union 
with  the  United  States.  Very  few,  after  all,  of 
the  opponents  of  annexation  are  really  basing 
their  opposition  on  the  ground  that  we  should  do 
Hawaii  an  injury  and  a  wrong  by  consenting  to 
her  request  that  our  ' '  starry  banner  of  freedom  " 
should  float  over  the  islands.  The  very  sugges- 
tion is  so  absurd  that  it  can  hardly  be  entertained 
by  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  sense  of  humor. 

The  constitutional  questions  in- 
^i]  ^^f  £<>''**'*"-   volved  are    taken   far  more  seri- 

tlonal  Proviem.  «  tx 

ously.  The  annexation  of  Hawaii 
must  be  followed  by  some  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  islands,  either  identical  with  the  nor- 
mal system  now  employed  by  us  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  Territories  and  States,  or  else  some 
wholly  different  system,   invented  for  an  excep- 


tional occasion.  Our  Territorial  form  of  organi- 
zation seems  to  imply  admission  to  full  state- 
hood at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  Many 
thoughtful  persons  in  the  United  States  do  not 
like  to  contemplate  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a 
State.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason,  how- 
ever, in  the  necessities  of  the  case,  why  a  special 
organization  should  not  be  provided  for  Hawaii. 
Important  transactions  usually  involve  some  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  the  drafting  of  a  scheme  for  the 
government  of  such  an  outlying  possession  would 
require  very  careful  thought  and  consideration. 
But  it  would  certainly  be  very  unfortunate  for  a 
nation  as  young  and  vigorous  as  ours  to  be  so 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  an  inelastic  constitu- 
tional system  that  it  could  not  invent  a  way  to 
administer  annexed  territory. 

The  political  and  strategical  bear- 
<^>  Siar^!^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^   annexation    question 

may  l>e  mentioned  together.  Our 
Ciovemment  has  believed  for  along  while  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  naval  and  coaling  station  in  the 
Pacific ;  and  Pearl  Harbor,  which  has  been 
granted  to  us  by  Hawaii,  is  by  far  the  best  avail- 
able location.  If,  now,  we  should  reject  the 
Hawaiian  overtures  for  annexation,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Hawaiian  Government  should  not 
look  to  England.  And  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  acquisition  of  Hawaii  would  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  energetic  statesmen  who  are  losing 
no  opportunity  to  link  together  more  firmly  those 
imperial  possessions  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  lie  in  the  line  of  de- 
sired cable  communication  between  Vancouver 
and  Australia,  and  in  the  line  of  transit  between 
Hong  Kong  and  the  anticipated  waterway  across 
the  American  isthmus.  If  England  should  ac- 
quire Hawaii  upon  our  refusal  to  do  so,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  possible  reason  why  we 
should  insist  upon  the  retention  of  Pearl  Harbor  ; 
and  England  would  unquestionably  proceed  to 
make  Hawaii  the  best  fortified  naval  station  in 
the  world.  On  our  part,  if  we  annexed  the  isl- 
ands, we  should  not  need  to  be  in  any  haste  about 
fortifications.  The  American  policy  is  so  notably 
a  pacific  one  that  our  ownership  of  Hawaii  would 
be  universally  acquiesced  in.  It  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  ever  have  to  fight  to 
retain  a  control  once  assumed.  Furthermore,  the 
American  control  of  Hawaii  is  in  some  sense  a 
duty  that  this  country  owes  to  Japan  and. China. 
Tliose  ancient  Oriental  states  are  seriously  men- 
aced by  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  land -grab- 
bing European  powers ;  and  if  England  or 
Germany  should  obtain  Hawaii,  the  sort  of  peace- 
ful development  of  the  Oriental  nations  which  is 
most  to  be  desired  by  us  would  be  further  endan- 
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^red.  AgaiD,  from  the  political  and  strategic 
point  of  view,  the  position  of  Hawaii  ought  to 
he  regardeii  by  us  as  closely  related  to  other  poli- 
cies overwhelmingly  favored  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  refer  to  the  American  con- 
trol of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  one  or  more  satisfactory  naval  stations  in  the 
West  Indies. 

M.  y^  tr         :     AH  of  these  strategic  considerations 
Upecta  of        are  so  plainly  important  that  there 
AMMxwtiom,        would  have  been  no  serious  oppo- 
virion  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  but  for  the 
sudden  development  of  a  powerful  American  op- 
pos.ition  on  economic  grounds.      This  opposition 
twms  to  us  unpatriotic  in  its  spirit  and  methods. 
The  Dingley  tariff  bill,  which  increases  the  duty 
on  sugar,  has  stimulated  experiments  all  over  the 
cikuntry   in    the   cultivation    of   the   sugar  beet. 
Certain  organizations,  agricultural  and  otherwise, 
tliat  have  strongly  committed  themselves  to  the 
advocacy  of  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  the 
United  States  have  now  placed  themselves  in  the 
forefront  of  the  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii.     This  is  done  upon  the  ground  that  they 
vi!?h  to  exclude  cane  sugar  from  the  United  States 
m  order  the  more  rapidly  to  develop  the  new  beet 
industry.       It  need  not  be  remarked    that   this 
magazint?  has  always  given  most  cordial  support 
:<;all  reasonable  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the 
American  culture  of   sugar.      But  there  would 
!«'ra  to  be  a  limit  to  the  methods  that  are  reason- 
able and  proper  for  the  promotion  of  that  desired 
fud.      So   furiously  zealous  have  the  excellent 
gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  American 
^ugar- growers'  propaganda  become,  that  we  are 
tipecting  almost  any  day  to  discover  that  they 
have  decided  to  attempt  to  drive  the  State  of 
Louisiana  out  of  the  Union  in  order  to  change 
the  geographical  course  of  the  tariff  wall  and  thus 
to  protect  the  infant  industry  of  beet  sugar  from 
the  dangerous  competition  of  the  cane  sugar  of 
uur  Gulf  districts. 

ThtCame  of  The  plans  of  these  beet-sugar  propa- 
^f!^T  gan^ists  extend  not  only  to  the  de- 
tur^ing.  feat  of  Hawaiian  annexation,  but 
ilso.  of  course,  to  the  abrogation  of  the  exist- 
ing reciprocity  treaty  under  which,  for  many 
years  past,  Hawaiian  sugar  has  been  admitted 
free  of  duty.  Under  the  existing  measure  of 
protection,  which  brings  the  two  cane-sugar  dis- 
tricta  of  Louisiana  and  Hawaii  inside  of  our  tariff 
lines,  there  would  appear  to  be  suflScient  oppor- 
^ity  for  the  beet  sugar  men  to  nurture  their  in- 
^nt  industry.  After  it  has  attained  a  certain 
development,  it  will  be  able  to  compete  on  fair  and 
®qnal  terms  with  these  two  cane-sugar  districts. 


The  annexation  of  Hawaii,  instead  of  introducing 
a  new  factor  of  competition,  simply  preserves  the 
existing  status.  There  is  more  than  one  county 
in  Texas  that  has  a  considerably  larger  area  than  all 
of  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  put  together; 
and  there  are  a  number  .of  such  counties  in 
California.  It  seems  to  us  altogether  petty  and 
shortsighted  to  exclude  Hawaii  from  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  to  turn  that  strategic  possession 
over  to  some  great  naval  and  military  power,  in 
order  to  gain  a  merely  incidental  point  in  the 
programme  of  the  enthusiastic  friends  of  Ameri- 
can beet  sugar.  The  natural  laws  of  industry 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  any  case,  de- 
termine whether  diminutive  Hawaii  shall  keep  on 
'  producing  sugar  or  use  her  soil  for  other  crops. 
It  is  not  a  dignified  thing  for  the  United  States 
to  allow  the  question  of  annexation  to  hinge  upon 
the  sugar  tariff,  yet  it  seems  altogether  too 
likely  that  this  is  precisely  what  will  happen.  It 
may  be  added,  furthermore,  that  it  seems  to  us  a 
long  way  below  the  highest  mark  of  American 
dignity  and  patriotism  that  this  same  sugar  ques- 
tion should  also  be  made  to  do  service  on  the  side 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Cuban  trouble.  Our 
zealous  beet- sugar  propagandists  have  become 
afraid  that  an  active  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  save  Cuba  from  utter  devasta- 
tion might  lead  in  the  end  to  the  annexation  of 
that  island,  or  else  to  a  commercial  union  which 
would  bring  down  a  full-grown  avalanche  of 
Cuban  sugar  upon  our  beet -fed  infant  industry. 
If  we  are  to  intervene  at  all  in  Cuban  affairs,  it 
should  be  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  for  those 
large  considerations  that  are  summed  up  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  interpreted  from  time  to  time 
by  our  Government.  The  sugar  question  should 
be  kept  in  its  proper  place. 

America's     The  balance  in  favor  of    the   United 

^iSp^maoy    States  in   the  trade  of  the  past  year 

/wtijtf        with   Europe  has  been  of  stupendous 

Markets,  dimensions.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
foreign  demand  for  our  breadstuffs  and  other 
food  supplies.  In  view  of  the  strengthened  tariff 
barrier  which  makes  it  more  difficult  than  ever 
for  Europe  to  send  her  manufactures  to  us  iu 
payment  for  bread  and  meat,  cotton  and  petro- 
leum, ihere  is  much  uneasiness  in  trade  circles 
abroad,  and  not  a  little  open  and  blustering 
talk  of  a  combination  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  for  the  economic  suppression  of  th(» 
United  States.  Among  responsible  statesmen, 
Count  Goluchowski,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Austria,  has  been  the  most  conspicuously  identi- 
fied with  such  threats.  The  puzzling  thing  is  to 
invent  a  mode  of  retaliation  that  will  not  hurt 
the    European   peoples    themselves    very   much 
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worse  than  they  can  possibly  hurt  the  United 
States.  England,  of  course,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  importing  the 
larger  part  of  her  food  supply.  But  since  the 
United  States  has  begun  to  compete  so  formi- 
dably in  manufactures  there  has  arisen  no  little 
consternation  in  the  British  mind.  Many  signs 
point  to  the  passing  of  the  scepter  of  industrial 
supremacy  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States.  The  year  1897  has  witnessed  the  easy 
triumph  of  the  American  makers  of  steel  rails 
over  English  and  all  other  competitors  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  American  contractors  are 
fitting  out  electric  street  railways  in  England, 
and  various  American  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  are  underselling  British  products,  not  only 
in  neutral  markets,  but  also  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Recent  reports  of  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
England's  coal  supply  have  added  to  the  prevail- 
ing alarm.  The  advantage  which  American 
manufacturers  have  gained  is  due  not  merely  to 
the  superiority  of  our  natural  resources  as  re- 
spects the  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  but  also 
to  the  vast  scale  upon  which  our  industries  are 
organized,  and  the  superiority  of  their  appliances. 

The  Diaaatrous  1 1  is  in  the  very  face  of  such  con ditions 
^^^Engffah^'  as  this  new  and  powerful  American 
Machiniata.  rivalry,  and  the  ever- increasing  in- 
tensity of  German  competition,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  iron  and  steel- working  establishments 
in  England  have  had  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
stubborn  strikes  ever  known  in  any  trade.  The 
struggle  of  the  engineers,  or 
machinists,  as  we  should  say, 
began  about  six  months  ago. 
It  was  undertaken  nominally 
for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  eight-hour  day.  A  great 
strike  in  1870  won  the  nine- 
hour  day  for  the  machinists 
and  the  allied  trades,  who  had 
formerly  worked  ten  hours. 
The  real  struggle  of  the  past 
year,  however,  has  had  to  do 
not  so  much  with  the  eight- 
hour  day  as  with  questions 
in  volvmg  the  principle 
whether  the  details  of  shop 
management  are  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  proprietors  or 
by  the  trades  unions.  The 
English  manufacturers  be- 
lieve that  with  the  greater 
extension  of  the  piecework 
plan,  and  greater  freedom  to 
manage  the  working  of  their 
own    machinery,   they  could 


obtain  far  better  results  than  the  present  system 
yields.      It  is  notably  true  that  the  output    per 
man  is  very  much  larger  in  American    than   in 
English  shops.      The  great  strike  has  paralyzed 
leading  departments  of   English  industry  at   the 
very  time  when  good  will  between   masters  and 
men  and  united  effort  against  foreign  competition 
were  most   to  be  desired.      Late  in  November, 
througli  the  mediation  of    the  Rt.    Hon.   T.    C. 
Ritchie,    President  of    the  Board  of   Trade  and 
one  of   the   most  prominent  meml)ers  of   Lord 
Salisbury's   cabinet,   a   conference   was  brought 
about,    with    fourteen    members   on   each    side. 
Colonel  Dyer,  of  Newcastle,  acted  as  chairman 
for   the   employers,    while    Mr.   Alfreil   Sellicks 
and  Mr.   Barnes,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,   were  the  leaders  on  the 
side  of  the  men.     After  about  ten  days  of  dis- 
cussion the  conference  adjourned  witliout  hav- 
ing  come   to   an  agreement.      The    representa- 
tives of   the   workingmen,    however,   consented 
to  submit  to  the  members  of  their  unions  certain 
proposals  made  by  the  employers.     On  Decem- 
ber 13  the   returns   came  in,  and  it  was  found 
that  out  of  40,000  votes  only  150  were  in  favor 
of  accepting  the  proposals.     The  prospect,  there- 
fore, for  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  trouble 
is  not  encouraging.     The  conference  was  subse- 
quently  resumed,    but    not    hopefully.     Mean- 
while, in  Germany  the  factories  are  running  on 
long  hours,  and  masters  and  men  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  force  German  wares  into  markets 
where  England  once  held  the  monopoly. 


LABOR  AIO)  CAPITAL  TS  EUTIOFB. 

English  Capftalist:  "I  cannot  con- 1      German   Employer: 


tend  with  cheap  labor  abroad.' 


'Don't  mind 


working  long  hours  so  long  as  we  can 
I  undersell  English  manufacturers." 
From  Judy  (London). 
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Mr.  Bisgart.  Colonel  Dyer.  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Selllcks. 

THI  OKBAT    KMOLJBH     BNOINBSRINO    STRIKE.*    PRKLIMINABT    CONTKRBNCB  OF  BBPKB8BNTATIYSS    OF    MASTERS  AND  MEN 

AT  THE  WESTMINSTER    PAI^ACE  HOTEI^ 

From  the  lUugtraled  London  News. 


Hew  Faetort 
iathe 


It    is   not  alone  in  iron  and  steel 

manufacturing  that  England's  pre- 

Cettu  Muatry.  eminence  is  seriously  threatened. 
The  managers  of  the  great  cotton  mills  of  Man- 
chester and  vicinity  have  informed  their  opera- 
tives that  it  wU  be  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce 
wages  all  along  the  line  or  else  stop  the  engines 
and  lock  tbe  doors.  They  have  offered  to  sub- 
uiit  ihe  question  of  reducing  wages  to  arbitration  ; 
hm  a  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  arranging 
the  preliminaries,  and  the  operatives  have  refused 
to  arbitrate  on  the  basis  of  average  prices  since 
^*'epteml)er.  As  a  consequence,  the  mill  owners 
^jave  proceeded  to  post  notices  of  wage  reduction, 
*nd  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  there  may  fol- 
l<*w  a  strike  of  even  more  serious  character  than 
that  of  the  engineers.  The  business  of  spinning 
and  weaving  cotton  has  been  greatly  affected  by 
new  elements  of  competition.  Great  mills, 
t^iuipped  with  the  best  modern  machinery,  have 
heen  established  in  Japan  and  China,  and  espe- 
^•ialiy  in  India.  In  those  countries  labor  is  em- 
ployed at  a  few  cents  a  day,  and  the  hours  of 
vork  are  long.  It  is  true  that  the  average  eflB- 
nency  of  Oriental  labor  is  not  so  high  as  that  of 
the  Manchester  district.  Nevertheless,  the  Ori- 
ental operatives  are  constantly  improving  in  skill 
and  in  ability  to  run  their  machines  rapidly  ;  so 
that  they  now  produce  a  much  larger  output  for 
*  given  amount  of  wages  than  the  English  work- 
men are  able  to  turn  out.     The  Oriental  mills 


have  the  further  advantage  of  being  near  the 
fields  which  produce  the  raw  cotton,  and  also  on 
the  very  threshold  of  great  markets  which  have 
been  accustomed  to  draw  large  supplies  from 
Manchester.  Furthermore,  the  English  cotton 
trade,  as  respects  many  special  lines,  has  begun 
to  feel  more  heavily  than  ever  the  competition  of 
the  great  mills  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
highest  skill  and  the  best  methods  ever  attained 
are  to  be  found.  The  total  American  output  is 
increasing  at  a  great  rate  by  reason  of  the  devel- 
opment of  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  where  all 
the  conditions  of  cheap  manufacture  exist  to  aa 
exceptional  degree.  Thus  the  closing  years  of  the 
present  century  and  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  are  to  witness  a  most  interesting  series 
of  developments  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  great  staples  of  industry  ;  and 
no  other  country  occupies  a  position  nearly  so 
favorable  as  that  of  the  United  States. 


Industrial 

Arbitration 

Again. 


To  add  to  the  list  of  industrial  dis- 
turbances in  England,  there  is  serious 
danger  of  a  great  railroad  strike. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
touching  the  feasibility  of  compulsory  arbitration 
in  industrial  disputes.  Much  interest  has  been 
awakened  by  the  experience  of  New  Zealand, 
where  a  compulsory  arbitration  law  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  three  years,  with  results 
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that  are  said  to  have  abundantly  fulfilled  all 
that  its  friends  had  expected.  It  is  not  likely, 
of  course,  that  England  will  go  so  far  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  greater  efforts 
will  be  made  than  ever  before,  both  by  govern- 
mental and  unofficial  means,  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
asters  that  accrue  to  the  whole  country  from 
these  protracted  industrial  deadlocks. 

The  British  Parliament  will  not  be  in  ses- 
in  sion  until  February.  Meanwhile,  polit- 
Engiand.  ^^^^  discussion  has  been  raging  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past.  The  House  of  Commons  having 
nearly  seven  hundred  members,  vacancies  are 
occurring  from  time  to  time.  The  by-elections 
to  fill  these  vacancies  caused  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion have  of  late  been  running  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Liberals.  Furthermore,  in  so  far  as  na- . 
tional  party  lines  were  drawn  in  the  general  munic- 
ipal elections  held  throughout  England  early  in 
November,  the  Liberals  made  v5ry  decisive  gains. 
They  have  been  particularly  bold  and  effective  in 
their  criticisms  upon  the  present  government  for 
the  unfortunate  war  still  raging  on  the  northwest 
frontier  of  India.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the    Liberal     cabinet    under     Lord    Rosebery's 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AS  LORD  RBCTOR  OF  GLASGOW  CNIVEIISITY. 

UiTLANDER  (regrretfully) :  *'  He  seems  to  have  forgot  us 
entirely."— From  Fun  (London). 


premiership    had    unanimously   decided    against 
the  continued  occupation    of   Chitral,    and   ha<i 
made  all    preparation   for  evacuating  that  post, 
which  lies  far  beyond  the  actual  boundary  line  of 
British  India.     When  the  Tories  came  in,  how- 
ever, and  Lord  George  Hamilton  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  as  Secretary  for  India,  the  Liberal 
policy  was  reversed,  and  it  was  decided  to  keep 
open  the  route  to  Chitral  with  a  line  of  fortified 
stations.     It  is  maintained  by  the  Liberals  that 
this  was  done  in  plain  violation  of  pledges  whicl  i 
had  been  given  to  the  tribesmen  of  the  hills,  an<^l 
that  in  the  present  war  the  tribesmen  have  justice 
on  tlieir  side.     The  Tory  government  makes    n< » 
pretense  of  intending  to  annex  the  regions  whert- 
so  much  blood  is  now  being  shed,  and  it  is  hartl 
to  arouse  the   matter-of-fact  English    people  to 
much  enthusiasm  over  what  is  variously  stigma- 
tized as  the  policy  of  f' butchery  and  bolt,"  or 
**  slaughter  and  scoot."     Moreover,  the  British 
conscience  is  not  quite  reconciled  to  the  manjuT 
in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Tory  govern- 
ment have  whitewashed  the  principal  parties  in 
the  conspiracy  against   the  Transvaal.     Nor   is 
Lord  Salisbury  any  the  more  popular  for  his  neg- 
lect of  the    Armenians  and  his  sacrifice  of   the 
Greeks — while  his  surrender  of  British  commer- 
cial interests  to  the  French  in  Tunis  and  Mada- 
gascar adds  another  count  to  the  general  indict  - 
ment  against  his   administration.      Sir  William 
Harcourt,    Lord    Rosebery,  Mr.    Bryce,    Sir  H. 
Fowler,    and  other  leading  Liberals  have  been 
waging  a  splendid  campaign  of  oratory  through- 
out the  country  against  the  e.xisting  government. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  meanwhile,  has  been  invested 
with  the  honorary  office  of  Lord   Rector  of  the 
Univereity  of  Glasgow,  and  has  abated  nothing 
of  his  incessant  administrative  and  political  activ- 
ity.     Whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  utterances 
and  policies,  he  is  a  man  of  marvelous  force  and 
energy,  and  always  interesting. 

Nothing  more  melodramatic  has  been 
the  Chinese  Witnessed  in  our  times  than  the  so- 
Coast.  lemnities  at  Kiel,  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  the 
Emperor  William's  only  brother,  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  for  the  scene  of  Germany's  new 
activities  on  the  Chinese  coast.  The  perform- 
ance between  the  emperor  and  his  brother,  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  German  oflBcei*s  of  state  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  army  and  navy,  had,  of 
course,  all  been  carefully  rehearsed  in  advance. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  highly  educated  a 
nation  as  the  Germans  could  he  impressed  by 
ceremonies  of  adulation  which  amount  virtually 
to  the  worship  of  the  erratic  Emperor  William  as 
a  deity.      Prince   Henry's   naval  command   was 
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anything  but  formidable,  and  his  trip  promises  to 
be  nothing  more,  so  far  as  he  is  personally  con- 
cerned, than  a  pleasant  voyage.  One  is  there- 
fore somewhat  bewildered  by  the  emperor's  con- 
stant reiteration  of  the  great  sacrifice  he  had 
made  in  sending  his  only  brother  to  China. 
Melodrama  aside,  however,  the  Germans  have 
taken  a  very  bold  and  enterprising  step.  Our 
accompanying  map  will  show  the  central  position 
the  port  of  Kaio  Chau  occupies  with  reference  to 
other  important  and  strategic  points.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Japan  had  taken  possession  of 
Port  Arthur  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
China,  and  had  hoped  to  retain  it  permanently  as 
a  Japanese  Gibraltar ;  but  Russia,  backed  by 
France  and  Germany,  compelled  Japan  to  with- 
draw. It  was  rumored  late  in  December  that 
the  Russians  had  suddenly  taken  possession  of 
Port  Arthur.     It  is  certain  that  their  fleet  is  now 


there,  and  wholly  probable  that  they  intend 
sooner  or  later  to  assume  permanent  control  of 
that  chief  fortress  of  the  whole  coast  t  f  China. 
The  Germans,  if  undisturbed  in  their  new  ac- 
quisition, will  probably  manage  to  make  so  pro- 


MAP  OF  THE  CHINX6E  COAST. 


THE  CHINESE  PUZZLE. 

From  the  Intcr-Ocean  (Chicago), 
ductive  and  well -inhabited  a  region  pay  good 
revenues  to  its  captors.  Japan  is  much  discon- 
certed, and  has  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  other  important  powers  in  protest- 
ing against  Germany's  high-handed  seizure  of 
Chinese  territory.  With  such  a  state  of  affairs 
so  much  nearer  home,  the  Japanese  will  feel  very 
slight  inclination  to  antagonize  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  Hawaii.  Meanwhile  the 
English  from  their  Hong  Kong  rendezvous  will  be 
ready  to  take  their  share  of  tlie  Chinese  mainland. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  follow  the 
Pom/^"  parliamentary  crisis  in  Austria  through 
all  its  riotous  record  of  disorder.  No 
such  scenes  as  those  that  have  disgraced  the 
Reichsrath  have  ever  been  witnessed  in  any 
other  parliamentary  body.  The  root  of  all 
this  discord  is  to  be  found  in  the  confusion 
of  tongues  and  races.  The  elaborate  article 
which  we  publish  elsewhere  on  the  political 
situation  in  Austria  and  the  future  outlook  is 
contributed  by  an  Austrian  of  American  exix^ri- 
ence  who  has  been  witnessing  the  exciting 
scenes  in  Vienna,  and  whose  account  will  l)e 
found  exceedingly  instructive.  A  new  premier, 
with  a  reorganized  cabinet  has  come  into  pow(»r 
within  the  past  month  to  succeed  the  much -buf- 
feted Badeni.  Baron  Gautsch  von Frankenthurm, 
the  new  prime  minister,  is  a  pious  schoolmaster 
of  very  reactionary  tendencies.  His  father  was 
a  police  commissary  in  Vienna.  Paul,  the  son, 
began  active  life  as  a  tutor  in  a  charity  school 
for  the  sons  of  impoverished  nobles,  and  in  due 
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time  became  prominent  in  the  political  circles  of 
the  Clerical  party.  He  is  not  yet  forty-seven  years 
of  age,  although  more  than  twelve  years  ago  he 
hela  m  the  ministry  of  Count  Taaffe  the  same 
portfolio — namely,  that  of  minister  of  public 
instruction,  which  he  held  in  the  recent  cabinet 
of  Bs.deni.  Since  his  earlier  term  of  service  as  a 
cabinet  minister,  he  has  been  made  president  of 
the  school  where  he  was  once  tutor,  has  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  noble,  and  has  acquired  a 
Ww  ?<j<T  hi  x\i\}  uppin*  lioiisi^  i^f  \]\<'  AiistiHau 
PaHiatnent.  A  a  inirtiptt^r  of  puliliu  in  struct  Ion 
some  im  I  portent  reforms  stand  to  his  c  roil  it.  Bdt 
it  m  not  likely  that  he  can  long  kwp  the  sailOJe 
a^  prime  minist^^r  in  times  ^o  turbulent  as  thi?st\ 
The  prohabilny  is  tliat  the  great  anti-Semitic 
leader  of  Vienna,  Dr. 
Luegt^r,  BO  many  tinuts 
elected  mayor,  will  oventu- 
Bdly  take  the  Jirst  execu- 
tivp  position  in  the  dis- 
tracted Austrian  empire. 


.  „    ,        That  thi^  ferment 
M   Curiam     .        .  ... 

Ferment      Hi  Aui^tna  IS  dUB 

iit  fronts.    ^^  permanent 
conditions  of  a  nature  8o 


have  never  ceased  to  work  for  his  release.  The 
renewed  agitation  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vice-president  of  the  Senate,  M.  Scheurer-Kestner 
— a  Protestant  and  a  man  whose  reputation  for 
honesty  and  good  sense  is  not  surpassed  in  France 
— has  declared  himself  convinced  by  evidence 
that  has  come  into  his  possession  that  Captain 
Dreyfus  is  the  innocent  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 
It  is  now  charged  by  the  friends  of  Dreyfus  that 
the  real  culprit  is 
a  t^rrtnin  PoI^hh^ 
Esti'rhaisy,  an  ad- 
venturer of  evil 
character,  w  h  o 
has  served  in  llie 
French     arruy^ 


serious  that  tlie  integrity 
of  the  empire  iy  threatened 
can  he  reatlily  enougii  Ije- 
lieved  when  one  lias  n'ad 
the  artic^Ie  whirh  we  print 
elsewliore.  But  it  would 
6  e  e  m  a  1  togethe  r  beyond 
one's  powers  of  cr«(!ulity 


Of  J  LON  EJ.  Ufl^TE  K  J 1  A  Z  V  t 


thou^di  nut  a  Frenohman. 
Tht?  great  question  at  issuo 
hii^  Ix't^n  whether  or  not  the 
secret  trial  which  resulted  in 
till*  cunvietioTi  of  Drey  fug  on 
evidiTire  the  nature  of  which 
was  not  nuide  known  to  thn 
ncntstul  m*  the  ptd^lie,  should 
now  l*e  ri'vifWet]  n|:H:*ulY, 
witli  an  ii]>]inriuuily  to  pT^e- 
sen  I  fn*s}i  evitlmice* 


-,    ^     ,.  ,,  The  new  Cons^ti* 

The  fi^'Uf  Vatittg  ,            -     *         . 

UntK  in  tUlhUl  of    South 

South  caroihm,  ranaina.  adopt ^ 


CAPTAIN  DREY  FITS. 


to  believe  for  a 
moment  that 
tlie  founHnti'>ris 
ol  the  Krcneli 
republic  could 
have  been  seri- 
ously shaken  within  the  past  two  months  by  an 
issue  so  incidental  as  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  certain  army  officer  —  Captain  Dreyfus  — 
N\' ho  was  found  guilty  in  1 894  of  selling  military 
s<i(Tets,  had  been  convicted  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  unhappy  Dreyfus  is  said  to  be  con- 
fined in  an  iron  cage  in  distant  Cayenne.  He  is 
a  Jew,  and  his  energetic  wife  and  rich  connections 


vA  two  or  three  years  ago, 
pn»vidi'il  fnv  the  regitiiniHoti  of  voters  who  could 
reavl  the  Couwiitutiou  ui  t)ie  State,  or  uuder- 
Rtfind  nwi]  exphiin  uuy  oJtirU'  yf  if  if  read  to 
ihrm,  Afti^r  ihinnnry  I,  Is'.iN,  this  ^Minder- 
standing  clause"  was  to  be  no  longer  m  opera- 
tion. There  are  a  great  many  more  negroes 
than  white  people  in  South  Carolina,  but  as  a 
consequence  of  this  registration  system  the  elec- 
torate of  the  State  now  consists  of  about  ninety 
thousand  white  voters,  and  only  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  colored  voters.  Those  persons  now  on 
the  rolls  will  be  entitled  to  vote  as  long  as  they 
live.  The  great  mass  of  illiterate  colored  voters 
is  thus  completely  disfranchised.      From  the  be- 
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ginning  of  1898  no  man  can  be  enrolled  unless 
he  is  assessed  upon  three  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  property,  or  is  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
understanding  clause  has  so  worked  as  to  place 
most  of  the  white  voters  on  the  rolls  regardless 
of  illiteracy,  while  the  black  illiterates  are  nearly 
all  excluded.  Henceforth,  however,  the  blacks 
and  whites  will  have  to  meet  the  same  tests. 
Many  well-informed  friends  of  the  colored  race 
are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  South 
« 'arolina  arrangements  are  to  be  welcomed  rather 
Than  condemned.  The  coming  generation  will 
value  citizenship  the  more  highly  because  the 
exercise  of  full  political  rights  can  only  be  gained 
by  resolute  effort  to  advance  in  the  scale  of  in. 
telligence  and  prosperity. 

The  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi 
mud  provisions  which  discriminate  against 
im^igrmtion.  iUit^^jj-acy  have  something  in  common 
with  the  pending  immigration  bill  that  Senator 
Lodge  advocates  so  strongly,  which  applies  the 
reading  and  writing  test  to  new  arrivals  from 
other  countries.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
•leal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  measure  ;  but 
there  is  not  less  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  new  fed- 
eral naturalization  law  greatly  extending  the  pro- 
l*tionary  period.  The  Austrian  empire  is  going 
tf>  pieces  through  the  clash  of  races  and  the  con- 
tision  of  tongues.  The  cement  that  holds  to- 
gether our  great  nation  ie  the  widely  diffused 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  There 
would  be  no  hardship  whatever  in  requiring  that 
no  naturalized  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
until  he  was  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
English  language,  and  could  pass  a  creditable 
examination  in  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  proposed  immigration  measure  sim- 
ply requires  the  reading  test,  and  gives  no  prefer- 
.ence  to  the  English  language  over  any  other. 
But  the  subsequent  tests  for  full  citizenship 
should  be  made  far  more  severe. 

utmban  ^  ^^^  ^*®  Carried  through  both  houses 
«  of  Congress  last  month  which — in 
**'"'•  pursuance  of  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Japan  at  the  re- 
cent conference  in  Washington — prohibits  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  taking  the  fur 
seals  in  the  open  sea.  It  is  the  opinion  of  our 
(iovemment  that  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  per- 
«ua«Je  the  Canadian  and  British  governments  to 
^op  pelagic  sealing  on  the  part  of  their  citizens 
if  we  nave  already  made  it  an  offense  for  Ameri- 
<*n  citizens  to  continue  this  barbarous  and  de- 
structive practice.  A  special  clause  attached  to 
the  measure  prohibits  the  importation  of  seal 
skins  into  the  United  States.     Now  it  happens 


that  this  country  has  been  the  great  market  foi 
articles  made  of  dressed  seal  skins  ;  and  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  catch  of  the  Canadian 
sealers  has  found  its  ultimate  market  in  the 
United  States  after  having  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  fur-dressers  of  London.  Since  our 
Government  is  making  a  supreme  effort  to  save 
the  seal  herd  from  utter  destruction,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  criticism  urged  against  the  policy 
of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  seal  skins.  This 
step  in  the  long  controversy  is  unexpected,  but 
entirely  commendable  from  every  point  of  view. 

A  piece  of  emergency  legislation  that 
*  KiondUie  *  was  hurried  through  Congress  on  the 
Sufferers,  urgent  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  before  the  Christmas  recess  was  the  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  to  pay  for  the  purchase  and 
dispatch  of  provisions  to  relieve  distress  in  the 
Klondike  region.  Very  alarming  rumors  have 
come  from  Dawson  City  to  the  effect  that  a 
scarcity  of  food  has  already  brought  on  a  disas- 
trous famine,  and  that  several  thousand  men  have 
been  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  snow  on  their 
arduous  retreat  to  the  seacoast  or  to  places  where 
provisions  might  be  found.  Precisely  what  plans 
will  be  used  to  transport  the  supplies  to  Dawson 
City  will  be  better  known  next  month.  It  is  now 
certain  that  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens  there  will 
be  an  unprecedented  rush  to  the  gold  fields  of 
Alaska  and  the  Klondike,  some  authorities  esti- 
mating the  number  of  new  gold -seekers  as  high 
as  200,000,  and  no  one  placing  it  lower  than  50,- 
000.    It  will  all  depend  upon  means  of  transport. 

Wh  w  N  d  ^^^  excellent  minister  at  Constanti- 
a  Larger  nople,  Dr.  Angell,  has  made  renewed 
^"*'^'  demands  upon  the  Sultan*s  govern- 
ment for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  long  due 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  American  edu- 
cational property  in  Asia  Minor.  Austria  with- 
in a  few  weeks  has  shown  how  the  presence  of  a 
warship  or  two,  and  a  twenty-four-hour  ultima- 
tum, will  stimulate  the  Sultan  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations. Our  Government  ought  by  all  means  to 
send  a  squadron  straight  to  Smyrna.  Miserable 
little  Hayti  several  weeks  ago  was  frightened  into 
paying  an  indemnity  to  Germany  by  the  appear- 
ance in  the  harbor  of  Port  au  Prince  of  a  couple 
of  German  schoolships,  manned  by  a  lot  of  naval 
cadets.  Hayti  had  somehow  supposed  that  the 
United  States  would  intervene  ;  but  it  is  tardily 
remembered  that  the  present  regime  in  that  re- 
public had  rather  disagreeably  cut  off  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  sale  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  for  a  coaling  station.  This 
would  probably  be  a  good  time  to  revive  the  sub- 
ject.    Hayti  would  be  far  better  off,  in  matters 
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domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  with  a  few  United 
States  warships  making  their  rendezvous  in  a 
Haytian  harbor.  There  are,  in  fact,  conditions 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  besides  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  United  States  to 
be  represented  by  creditable  specimens  of  our 
new  navy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  Congress 
must  be  economical  this  year  it  will  apply  the 
pruning- knife  in  some  other  direction  rather  than 
to  the  navy  estimates.  We  publish  elsewhere  in 
this  number  a  very  useful  article  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Brassey,  the  great  British  naval  authority, 
showing  the  present  position  of  the  English  navy, 
and  making  some  comparisons  with  the  sea- 
power  of  other  countries.  We  have  submitted 
the  proofs  of  Lord  Brassey's  article  to  the  Hon. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  whose  characteristic 
letter  we  also  publish,  together  with  an  extended 
synopsis  of  the  new  annual  report  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  for- 
eign trade  is  likely  to  stimulate  American  ship- 
building, and  the  further  development  of  the 
navy  can  but  have  a  very  favorable  bearing  upon 
the  progress  both  of  our  foreign  commerce  and 
of  our  merchant- marine. 

The  Ex   -       '^^^   regular  annual    appropriation 
gerated  Pension  bill  for  soldiers'  pensions  has  this 
ffoiia.  ygg^j.  evoked  a  far  more  serious  op- 

position than  usual.  It  is  asserted  by  the  critics 
of  our  pension  policy  that  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners of  the  civil  war  now  carried  on  the  rolls 
is  considerably  greater,  in  point  of  fact,  than  the 
entire  number  of  hona  jide  Union  survivors. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  pending  something  like 
two  hundred  thousand  more  applications.  The 
publication  of  the  pension  rolls  is  demanded  in 
many  quarters,  on  tlie  ground  that  if  the  names 
of  all  those  now  receiving  bounty,  as  well  as  of 
those  applying,  were  arranged  according  to  the 
localities  Where  they  live,  and  given  to  the  press 
for  publication,  all  cases  of  palpable  fraud  would 
be  readily  pointed  out.  The  Government  should 
be  generous  to  all  who  really  deserve  and  need 
pensions  ;  but  it  is  extremely  hard  to  believe 
that  there  are  now  surviving  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  such  cases.  Yet  the  pension 
rolls  contain  nearly  a  million  names,  and  the 
country  has  paid  out  for  pensions  about  $2,000,- 
000,000  since  1865. 

The  selection  by  President  McKin- 
^Appohtm^fSs!    ^®y  ^^  Attorney-General   McKenna 

to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Justice  Field 
was  not  unexpected.      Some  very  serious  pro- 


tests have  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  directed , 
not  agamst  Mr.  McKenna's  personal  character, 
but  against  his  professional  qualifications  for 
membership  of  the  most  distinguished  judicial 
body  in  the  whole  world.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  President  Harrison,  who  had  served 
in  Congress  with  Mr.  McKenna  and  knew  him 
well,  appointed  him  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
bench.  President  Harrison's  judicial  appoint- 
ments were  generally  of  a  very  high  order. 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  Mr.  McKenna's 
ability  as  a  lawyer  ;  but  promotion  to  the  L^nit^d 
States  Supreme  Court  by  way  of  a  United  States 
Circuit  Judgeship  and  a  United  States  Attorney - 
Generalship  would  seem  to  have  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  fitness  about  it.  It  has  been  reported  upon 
good  authority  that  Governor  Griggs,  of  New- 
Jersey,  whose  reputation  at  home  is  that  of  an 
excellent  lawyer,  is  to  become  Mr.  McKenna's 
successor  as  the  Attorney- General.  The  impor- 
tant international  developments  on  the  coast  of 
China  make  it  particularly  desirable  that  Ameri- 
can interests  should  be  well  guarded  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Minister  Den  by  has  rep- 
resented us  there  for  twelve  years.  Last 
month  we  published  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Charles 
Page  Bryan,  of  Illinois,  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  to  be  Mr.  Denby's  successor. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  a  young  man,  but  he  seems  to 
be  well  vouched  for,  and  he  has  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally varied  training  of  a  kind  to  qualify 
him  for  the  diplomatic  service.  Our  Government 
would  do  well,  however,  if  possible,  to  retain 
Mr.  Denby  in  some  capacity — perhaps  that  of  a 
special  counselor — d  propos  of  the  pending  parti- 
tion of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
for  the  old  New  York  becomes  merged 

New  York.  ^^  ^^^^  greater  city  ;  and  the  practical 
experiment  of  administration  by  a  Tammany 
mayor  under  the  new  charter  begins.  We  have 
commissioned  Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman,  who  has 
served  with  zeal  on  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Baths,  to  prepare  an  article 
summing  up  various  phases  of  practical  progress 
made  by  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  three  years' 
period  of  Mayor  Strong's  incumbency.  It  will 
be  found  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number.  The 
Hon.  William  L.  Strong  has  been  one  of  the  best 
mayors  that  ever  served  any  large  American  city. 
He  has  given  constant  attention  to  the  work  of 
his  office,  and  has  served  the  interests  of  the  city 
devotedly  and  unselfishly,  to  the  very  best  of  his 
ability.  And,  in  our  judgment,  he  has  shown 
ability  of  a  very  high  order.  He  deserves 
hearty  congratulations  upon  the  efficiency  of  his 
administration,  and  we  have  thought  it  a  better 
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tribute  to  him  to  present  the  facts  contained  in 
Dr.  Tolman*8  article  than  to  indulge  in  any  ex- 
tended personal  eulogies.  As  for  his  successor, 
we  shall  not  prejudge  him  harshly,  and  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  give  him  credit  for  all  the  good 
iip  may  accomplish  in  an  office  which  presents  al- 
in(»*t  unlimited  opportunities  for  usefulness  or  for 
nisohief.  But  a  Tammany  mayor  is  heavily 
Landicapped. 

The  fate  of  historic  buildings  is  always 
Hiftorie  a  matter  of  strong  human  interest ;  and 
BaiUinQs,  ^^  -g  ^iierefore  worth  while  to  note  the 
recent  destruction  of  the  Tombs  in  New  York, 
the  most  famous  prison  building  in  the  United 
States.     Its  grim  Egyptian  portal  was  a  notable 


THB  ''TOMBS"  PRISON,  RBGEKTLT  DESTROYED. 

[x*e  of  architecture.  The  massive  Egyptian 
li3«  of  the  old  reservoir  at  the  corner  of  Forty - 
5«ond  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  will  soon  disap- 
\^T,  to  make  way  for  tJie  splendid  new  public 
Horary  which  is  to  occupy  that  location.  In  contrast 
^ith  the  disappearance  of  these  monuments  of  the 
tei}Egyptian  period  in  New  York,  it  is  at  once 
ag^eable  and  amusing  to  print  a  little  illustration 
that  shows  the  front  of  the    Parthenon    on    the 


J 
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THE  PARTHENON  AT  ATHENS,  UNDEROOINO  REPAIRS. 

Acropolis  at  Athens,  quite  covered  by  a  network 
of  scaffolding  which  has  been  erected  in  the  course 
of  recent  efforts  that  have  remedied  certain  struc- 
tural weaknesses  that  were  threatening  the  build- 
ing. Another  small  illustration  shows  the  demo- 
lition of  a  well-known  tower  that  travelers  will 
remember  as  one  of  the  familiar  landmarks  at 
Gibraltar.     The  site  is  to  be  occupied  by  docks. 

L  d  n  Ftrea  ^^  ^®  ^^^  estimated  that  the  great  fire 
and  in  the  heart  of  London,  which  oc- 
Ann/uersar/ea.  purred  November  21,  destroyed  about 
thirty  million  dollars*  worth  of  property.  Curiously 
enough,  the  city  of  Melbourne  in  Australia  on 
the  same  day  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  about 
five  million  dollars  by  a  conflagration  relatively 
more  serious  than  the  one  in  Lgndon.  Fortunately, 
the  London  fire  area  did  not  include  any  of  the 
most  important  central  buildings  or  institutions. 
This  great  fire  coincided  almost  exactly  with  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  completion  of   the  present  Cathedral  of  St. 


DKSTSOTDIO  BUILDIKOS  AT  GIBRALTAR  TO  MAKE  WAT    FOR 
REW  DOCKS. 


THK  "  OLD  ST.  PAUL'S,"  DESTROYED    IN  1606. 

(On  site  of  present  cathedral,  opened  In  1897.) 
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(The  corner  dia^^am  shows  extent  of  recent  London  Are,  and  main  dioi^am  locates  the  Are  district  in  the 

general  neighborhood.) 


Paul,  the  largest  and  most  imposing  Protestant 
church  in  the  world.  The  old  St.  Paul's,  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  London  fire  of  1G6G, 
and  which  stood  upon  the  same  spot  as  that  now 
occupied  by  Sir  ChrLstopher  Wren's  great  crea- 
tion, was  nearly  six  hundred  years  old.  It  was  an 
enormous  edifice,  GOO  feet  long,  with  a  spire  520 
feet  high.  The  great  Smithfield  Market — which 
also  luckily  escaped  the  recent  fire,  and  winch  has 
for  so  long  a  time  been  tlie  center  of  the  immense 
metropolitan  meat  trade — was  the  scene  a  hundred 
years  ago  of  the  establishment  of  the  annual  cat- 
tle show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  ;  and  that  club 
has  just  now,  in  December,  held  a  very  successful 
centennial  cattle  show. 


The  Obituary 
Record. 


Our  obituary  list  for  the  past  month 
includes  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
President  McKinley,  a  woman  of 
strong  traits  and  most  exemplary  character,  who 
had  presers^ed  her  full  powers  of  mind  and 
body  almost  to  the  very  end  of  a  long  life.  We 
also  publish  an  article  very  briefly  summing  up 
the  careers  and  services  of  three*  veteran  servants 
of  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  this  country — 
namc^ly,  the  late  Professor   Tyler,    of   Amherst 


College  ;  Professor  Drisler,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  University 
and  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Ameri- 
can lawyers  will  join  witli  their  English  brethren 
in  deep  regret  at  the  d(»ath  of  so  distinguished  a 
member  of  the  bar  as  Sir  P>ank  Lockwood,  who 
was  Solicitor- General  in  the  last  Liberal  cabinet, 
and  who  accompanied  Lord  Russell  a  year  or  two 
ago  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  appeared  at 
the  nu^eting  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  name  of  Baron  Pollock,  an  eminent  English 
judge,  is  in  our  olntuary  list,  and  so  also  is 
that  of  the  distinguished  English  admiral,  Sir 
Augustus  Phillimore.  The  American  rear 
admiral,  Joseph  F.  Green,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 9  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  On 
Decemlx^r  1 6  the  French  novelist  and  dramatist, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  died  suddenly.  Proba])ly  no 
other  contemporary  French  author  has  given  so 
much  entertainment  and  pleasure  to  American 
and  English  readers  as  Daudet.  We  shall  find 
occasion  in  a  subsecpient  number  of  this  Review 
to  revert  in  more  detail  to  his  literary  career.  In 
our  obituary  list  will  he  found  the  names  of  a 
number  of  otiier  persons  of  deserved  distinction. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  November  tl  to  Deccmher  io,  1897.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  6.— The  regular  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
Coogress  is  opened ;  President  McKiuley's  Message  is 
read  in  both  branches,  and  adjournment  is  taken  in 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Senator  George  and  Repre- 
BentAtire  Wright. 

December  7. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Money  (Dem.,  Miss.) 

is  sworn  in In  the  House  an  attack  is  made  on  the 

dvil-service  law  by  Representative  Grosvenor  (Rep.,  O.). 

December  8. — Bills  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing  are 
introduced  in  both  branches.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Allen 
(Pop,  Xeb.)  criticises  President  McKinley's  Cuban 
policy — In  the  House  the  pension  appropriation  bill  is 
introduced. 

December  9, — ^The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  request- 
ing President  McKinley  to  order  a  postponement  of  the 
sale  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad....  The  House  de- 
bates the  pension  appropriation  bilL 

December  10. — The  House  of  Representatives  only  in 
session ;  the  pension  appropriation  bill  is  passed. 

December  13. — The  Senate  reaches  an  agreement  to 
take  ayote  on  the  immigration  bill  January  17. . .  .In  the 


BOir.  BLANCHE  K.  BRUCB,  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

(Appointed  Register  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury.) 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL.  M'KENNA,    OF  CALIFORNIA. 

(Nominated  for  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.) 

House  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriar 
tion  bill  is  rep>orted. 

December  15. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  prohibiting 
pelagic  sealing  by  American  citizens The  House  de- 
bates the  legislative  appropriation  bill. 

December  16. — The  House,  by  a  vote  of  148  to  78,  passes 
the  Senate  bill  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing An  appro- 
priation of  i?175,000  for  relief  of  suffering  in  the  Klondike 
region  is  voted. 

December  18. — The  Senate  and  House  agree  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  Klondike  relief  resolution, 
appropriating  $200,000. . .  .Both  branches  adjourn  for  the 
holiday  recess. 

NOMINATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT. 

December  2. —Blanche  K.  Bruce,  of  Mississippi,  Regis- 
ter of  the  Treasury. 

December  16. — Attorney- General  McKenna,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  of  Illinois,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

December  17. — William  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Maine, 
Minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway ;  Hamilton  King,  of 
Michigan,  Minister  to  Siani ;  Nathan  B.  Scott,  of  West 
Virginia,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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December  18.— William  Penn  Nixon,  of  Illinois,  Col- 
lector of  Customs,  Chicago. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

November  29. — The  aldermen  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
vote  grants  of  valuable  street-railway  franchises.... 
Boston  Republicans  nominate  Edwin  Upton  Curtis  for 
mayor. 


BABON  VON  HOLLEBEN. 

(New  German  Ambassador  at  Washington.) 

November  30. — ^Boston  Democrats  renominate  Mayor 
Josiah  Quincy,  and  adopt  a  platform  favoring  city 
ownership  of  gas  plants  and  street  railways. 

December  6.— All  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Board  of  Health  holding  office  by  virtue  of  the  gov- 
ernor's appointment  tender  their  resignation  on  account 
of  friction  resulting  from  the  enforcement  of  the  yellow- 
fever  regulations. 

December  7.— Elections  are  held  in  a  number  of  Massa- 
chusetts cities. 

December  13.— Chicago  aldermen  pass  an  ordinance 
raising  their  salaries  from  $3  a  week  to  $1,500  a  year. 

December  14. — Democratic  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  resolve  to  oppose  all  efforts  to  retire 
the  greenbacks  or  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  na- 
tional banks. 

December  15. — A  call  is  issued  for  a  conference  of  the 
two  wings  of  the  Populist  party  at  St.  Louis,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1898. 

December  16. — The  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  meets  in  Cincinnati. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 
November  23. — The  Greek  ministry  is  defeated  in  the 
Boule  on  the  question  of  appointing  a  committ-ee  of  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  war  with  Turkey. 


November  23.— The  Spanish  Cabinet  approves  the  en- 
tire scheme  of  Cuban  autonomy,  Including  the  tariff 
clause. 

November  24. — The  Austrian  Reichsrath  closes  a  riot^ 
ous  session. 

November  25. — The  disorder  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath  is  resumed. 

November  26.— Spanish  royal  decrees  extend  to  Cuba. 
the  suffrage  law  of  1890. 

November  28.— The  Austrian  ministry  resigns  office  ; 
Baron  Gautsch  von  Frankenthurm  is  directed  to  form  a 
new  ministry. 

November  80.— In  his  speech  opening  the  German 
Reichstag,  Emperor  William  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  Increasing  Germany's  naval  strength...  ,The 
members  of  the  new  Austrian  Cabinet,  with  Baron 
Gautsch  von  Frankenthurm  as  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  are  announced. 

December  1.— The  city  of  Montevideo  is  placed  under 
martial  law,  and  several  prominent  citizens  are  exiled 
by  decree  of  Sefior  Cuestas,  President  ad  interim  of 
Uruguay.... M.  Darlan,  Minister  of  Justice  in  the 
French  Cabinet,  resigns  office. . .  .Because  of  continued 
rioting  the  city  of  Prague  is  declared  under  martial 
law. 

December  2.— M.  Milliard,  Senator  for  the  Department 
of  Eure,  is  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  French 
Cabinet  to  succeed  M.  Darlan. . .  .The  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  appoints  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  ex-Premier  Crispi  in  connection  with 


BAKON  GAUTSCH  VON  FRANKENTHURM. 

(The  new  Austrian  Premier.) 

the  Bank  of  Naples  and  the  alleged  illegal  traffic  in  dec- 
orations. 

December  4.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 
firms the  authority  of  the  judgment  rendered  in  the 
Dreyfus  case. . .  .The  Italian  Cabinet  resigns. 

December  6. — The  German  Reichstag  begins  debate  of 
the  naval  bill.... King  Humbert  intrusts  the  forming 
of  a  new  Italian  ministry  to  the  Marquis  di  Rudini. 

December  10. — The  budget  is  submitted  in  the  Grer- 
man  Reichstag. 
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December  12.— The  entire  Haytian  Ministry  resigns. 

December  14.— The  Chilian  Cabinet  resigns. 

December  15.— The  Ministry  of  Holland  is  defeated  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  a  motion  to  authorize  the 
building  of  new  warships. 

December  17.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  Axes 
ten  hours  as  a  day's  work  for  railroad  employees. 

December  18.— Trial  of  French  Deputies  for  complicity 
in  Panama  Canal  scandals  is  begun. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Xovember  22. — The  United  States  consents  to  suspend 
sealing  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  one  year,  as  a  con- 
dition to  secure  the  suspension  of  pelagic  sealing  for 
that  length  of  time. 

XoTember  23. — A  party  of  English  tourists,  including 
Robert  Barr,  the  novelist,  is  seized  by  Turkish  soldiers 
at  a  small  port  of  Asiatic  Turkey  near  Antioch,  im- 
prisoned, and  grossly  maltreated.  Great  Britain  re- 
monstrates with  Turkey. 

November  26. — The  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
approves  the  treaty  for  arbitration  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  France. 

November  27. — Canada  replies  to  the  proposition  for 
the  suspension  of  pelagic  sealing  that  such  action  can 
be  taken  only  by  the  British  Parliament. 

November  29.'«-Baron  von  HoUeben,  the  new  German 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  presents  his  creden- 
tials to  President  McKinley. 

December  1.— Minister  Angell  renews  the  demand  of 
the  United  States  for  indemnity  from  Turkey  for  the 
pillaging  of  American  missions  in  Armenia. 

December  2. — Negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
between  the  United  States  and  Peru  are  begun. 

December  8. — Two  hundred  German  marines  take 
possession  of  the  Chinese  city  of  Kiao  Chau. 

December  4. — The  final  treaty  of  peace  between  Tur- 
key and  Greece  is  signed  at  Constantinople. 


DR.  CAMPOS  SALLES. 

(Leading  candidate  for  Presidency  of  Brazil.) 


COUNT  GOLUCHOWSKI, 

Aostrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

December  6.— Two  German  cruisers  at  Port  au  Prince 
present  the  ultimatum  of  their  government  allowing 
Ha3rti  eight  hours  in  which  to  pay  the  Lueders  indem- 
nity ;  Hayti  complies  with  the  demand. 

December  8. — It  is  announced  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  Upper 
Nile  territory  in  Africa. 

December  9.— It  is  announced  that  China  complies 
with  Germany's  demands  and  that  the  latter  will  re- 
ceive as  a  coaling  station  the  Lam-Lah  Inlet,  opposite 
the  island  of  Formosa. 

December  16. — The  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey 
and  Greece  is  ratified  by  the  Sultan  and  by  the  King  of 
Greece. 

December  18.— A  Russian  squadron  enters  Port 
Arthur  with  the  consent  of  China. 

INDUSTRIAL,    COMMERCIAL,    AND    FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

November  23.— The  Buffalo  City  Gas  Company  is  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  stock  of  $7,000,000. 

November  24. — In  London  a  conference  is  begun 
between  representatives  of  the  striking  engineers  and 

their  employers The  stock  of  the  United  Traction 

Company  of  Pittsburg,  amounting  to  1^30,000,000,  is  sold 
to  a  syndicate  of  capitalists. 

November  26. — The  wage-scale  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
system  of  railroads  is  restored  to  what  it  was  before  the 
reductions  of  1893. 

November  28.— Two  steamers  bring  to  Seattle  from 
Alaska  about  ;?130,000  in  drafts  and  gold-dust. 

November  30. — Worsted  manufacturers  in  and  about 
Olneyville,  R.  I.,  restore  the  wage-scale  of  1893  in  their 
mills,  thus  granting  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  pay 
of  about  25,000  operatives. 

December  1.— The  New  England  Gas  and  Coke 
Company  signs  an  agreement  with  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company  for  the  delivery  of  800,000  tons  of  Nova  Scotia 
coal  annually  in  Boston. 
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December  3- — A  company  with  a  capital  of  $3,000^000 
is  formed  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  make  and  sell  illumi- 
*  nating  gas.  ^ 

December  7. — A  company  is  organized  in  Chicago  to 
maintain  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  products  of 
Western  States  and  Territories. 

December  8.— The  cotton  manufacturers  of  Fall  River 
vote  to  reduce  the  wages  of  about  25,000  employees,  on 
account  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  market. . .  .Claus 
Spreckels  announces  the  purchase  of  12,000  acres  of  land 
in  Monterey  County,  Cal.,  much  of  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

December  9. — The  price  of  December  wheat  is  forced 
up  to  $1.09  on  the  Chicago  market A  thousand  cotton- 
mill  operatives  strike  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

December  13. — The  ballot  taken  by  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  of  Great  Britain  is  practically 
unanimous  against  accepting  the  propositions  made  by 
the  employers. 

December  14.— The  National  Board  of  Trade  meets  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

December  17. — The  conference  between  the  striking 
engineers  and  their  employers,  in  London,  reaches  a  pro- 
visional  agreement The  Monetary  Commission   in 

session  at  Washington  closes  its  deliberations. 

December  18.— Western  woolen  goods  manufacturers 
form  an  association  to  fix  the  price  of  raw  wool. 


NEW  STATUE  OF  MILLET,  THE  FRENCH  PAINTER, 
AT  GREVILLE. 


THE  LATE  MBS.  NANGT  ALLISON  M*KINLET. 
OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

November  22.— Fire  destroys  property  in  the  ware 
house  district  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  to  the  value  ot 
$7,500,000. 

December  1. — An  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a  mine  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria  kills  30  miners  and  seriously  injures 
40  others. 

December  8.— Yale  wins  the  intercollegiate  debate 
with  Harvard. 

December  6.— Two  soldiers  make  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

December  16.— A.  C.  Harmsworth  presents  his  ship, 
the  Windward,  to  Lieut.  R.  E.  Peary  for  use  in  arctic 
exploration. 

December  17.— The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  approves  the  tunnel  plan  of  rapid 
transit,  but  requires  a  bond  of  $15,000,000  from  the  con- 
tractor. 

December  18.— Pardee  Hall,  at  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.,  is  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 

OBITUARY. 

November  21.— Charles   Edward  (Baron)  Pollock,   a 

judge  of   her  majesty's  High  Court  of  JiLstice,  74 

Gen.  All>ert  Ordway,  in  command  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  District  of  Columliia,  55. 

November  22.— Mrs.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  46. 

November  23.— Mrs.  Barnabas  Brough,  the  English 
novelist,  95. . .  .Gen.  Sir  Arthur  James  Herbert,  77. 

November  25. — Dr.  Miner  Raymond,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Northwe.stern  University,  Evanston,  HI.,  70 
....Admiral  Sir  Augu.stus  Phillimore,  K.C.B.,  re- 
tired, 76. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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Tine  I«ATX  SIR  HEITBT  DOUIiTON. 

(Famous  English  potter.) 


THE  LATE  BARON  POLLOCK. 

(Eminent  Britisli  Jurist.) 


THE  LATE  ALPHON8E  DAUDET. 

(Distinguished  French  author.) 


November  27. — Herr  Bemhard  Pollini  (Pohl),  operatic 
director,  69. 

Xovember  29. — ^Prof.  James  Legge,  English  mission- 
ary to  the  Chinese,  82...  Gen.  Forgemol  de  Bostque- 
nard,  of  the  French  Army,  retired,  76. 

November  30.— Prof .  Henry  Drisler,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (see  page  53),  79....  Dr.  Von  Marquardson, 
jurist  and  professor  at  Erlangen,  Germany. 

December  1. — Col.  W.  D.  Chipley,  a  well-known  rail- 
road man  and  politician  of  Florida,  60. 

December  2. — Prof.  Alonzo  S.  Kimball,  of  the  Worces- 
ter (Mass.)  Polytechnic  Institute,  54. 

^^ember  5.— Mrs.  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  poet, 
i^Kist,  and  critic,  50. . .  .Admiral  Baron  von  Sternect, 
cHmander-in-chief  of  the  Austro-Uungarian  Navy. 

December  6. — Marie  F.  O.  B.  de  Fourtou,  former 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  62. 

December  8.— Chief  Justice  Asbury  B.  Conaway,  of 
the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court. 

December  9. — Rear  Admiral  Joseph  F.  Green,  U.S.N., 
retired,  86.... George  Julian  Harney,  English  Chartist 
leader,  81. 

December  10. — John  Loughborough  Pearson,  English 


architect  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.... Asa 
W.  Tenney,  United  States  District  Judge  of  the  East^ 
em  District  of  New  York,  64. 

December  11. — Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  director  in  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  75. . .  .Daniel  William  Powers, 
banker  and  prominent  citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  79. 

December  13. — Nancy  Allison  McKinley,  mother  of 
the  President,  88. 

December  13. — Charles  Butler,  New  York  philanthro- 
pist (see  page  54),  96 Mrs.  Janet  Carlyle  Hanning, 

sister  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  85. 

December  14. — Alexander  McDonald,  of  Virginia,  for- 
mer   United    States    Minister    to  Persia,  70 Prof. 

Arthur  Palmer,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  56. 

December  15. — Gen.  Sir  Henry  Lynedoch  Gardiner,  of 
the  British  Army,  77. 

December  16. — Alphonse  Daudet,  French  novelist  and 

dramatist,  57 William   Terriss  (Lewin),  a  favorite 

Blnglish  actor,  46. 

December  18. — Washington  Hesing,  proprietor  of  the 
Illinois  Staats  Zcitung,  48. 

December  19. — Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  Liberal  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  51. 


TBI  LATE  EDWARD  WALFORD. 

(English  biographer.) 


THB  LATE  JOPB  SLADB. 

(London  journalist.) 


THB  LATE  JOHN  HOOPBR. 

(Dublin  editor.) 


THE  LATE  PROF.  CALDBRWOOD. 

(Scotch  philosopher.) 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN   CARICATURE. 
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Cfba  :  **  No.  thatikft,  never  ftit  better  in  mj  life/" 
From  the  Journal  (Ntw  Yoi-k}* 


REHK  T  AM  AOAIX. 

From  the  Timeji-HcfxUd  (Chicagok 


THE  opeaing  of  CoD^e^^  and  the 
Presddent*s  ^lesHJiKe  hiLvu  (fiven 
tljL*  eaptoonists*  nu  ap^iortunity  to  ex- 
prt^.sfl  thenifwlveN  upon  j>HiuljnK  qnci^ 
tions  ill  Americiin  pfilitien  iuui  iau^rnti^ 
tioiial  relatioujs.  S[K-*akt^r  H*?iHl,HSflraw  n 
by  the  clever  tairiL-rtturiHtuf  tlioCbit  aj^o 
Thri  t'ft-Hvrf ild,  is  t*videritly  nwMPL-  of 
t  he  di-i*^rmjninK  l»^^^  he-  han  Ut  [ilay  in 
the  1f)s^UlutlvL*work  of  the  vviutvr.  riiiil 
it  k  ncjt  his  hahiE:.  to  shirk  rfspuh-iiljil- 
ity.  It  [h  KH-iil  thjit  Mr  Ht*t4i  i>i  vf'vy 
nuifh  k'rti*  fiivijmbh*  to  Hiiwiiiiari  (lU- 
iiexa,tkm  than  Pivshient  McKiiiU-y,  and 
t  h ft t  h«  is  en t  i rei  y  d i H jw is(  d  t o  h •  t,  Tie i  t  h e r 
H  a  wail  nor  C 1 1 1  >?  i  t  b  ri  >  1 1  u:\  i  t  ht-  t  u  rii  s  i  i  It^ 
into  our  AmeriiNiti  (h>maln.  As  fttr 
(."*ulja.  it  hits  mi  vu*e  wlmt^ner  frar  th« 
]irolTei*ed  medirin**  of  aatTJiioniy,  and  is 
iiniloubtiHlly  Miu-prised  that  pTi?b)ii4'rit 
Midvinley  shoukl  take  ^^ni'h  prM(wisi- 
tions  jsi^nously.  i^erh^ipji,  ho\^'c\er»  he 
is  not  really  so  much  imprcHsed  with 
the  new  Spanish  policy  as  he  has  al- 
lowed the  world  to  suppose. 


THE  UNKINUKST  CUT  OF  ALL 

From  the  Heraid  (New  York). 
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4li(l§Viej«OII*«  Fl^RAL  OrrEKlMiS  Oft  TiTC  OPKJeiKO  UAY  OF 

oo^Qrtesfi,— From  the  Jfimiu^  (New  YorkK 

It  is  till*  cu^loiu  on  the  opening  dny  of  Congress  for 
i^lmlriiig  friends  to  pilt^  the  di^^k.s  of  St^iihtors  And  Rep^ 
restfutatives  high  with  floral  tribut^A.  The  practice? 
isaitog«:lher  innocent  and  praii^e worthy.    TfiU  year  the 


**ACI00t,  BINOLET  I    THB  PROTBCTION  IS  ALL  RIGHT,  BUT  WHERE  18  THE 

RETEKUE?"— From  the  BtraUd  (New  York). 


D13SOJ.KV   A  Nil   Ul.H  BtTX. 

From  thu  Jmirmxl  (Kt^w  York)* 

Hon.  y\v.  Gro>)Vfnort  of  Ohio^  was  f!urprisi'<i 
to  11  mi  on  hiss  desk  the  ettigy  of  iv,  lurgL*  atid 
very  wrxilly  liiiiii).  Mr.  Gro!^v*?iior  is  t% 
mt|j;lity  ndvoc^vte  of  the  taritT  un  wool,  and 
dimbthj'f^rt  the  Janiii  wits  intendori  to  rt'mind 
him  fiiiit  Hie  Auierienn  Wool  Grower?*'  Aa- 
feocjution  iis.  uppreciittive  of  hi»  Berviren. 
Mr.  f^foi^veuor'H  devotion  to  certain  fejv- 
tun*K  A\t  the  prote^ctivy-tJirilT  syHtetn  i«;t>n\s 
to  iiw  more;  to  his Vredit  than  his  recent  oppj- 
sition  til  civil-wervice  reform*  lie  ought  to 
follow  PrvNJdt/nt  Mc^Kinley  on  th^it  Mibjin't, 
Tiie  cnrt  rn  miJ^tfl  h»ve  f*'lt  theiiis*el  vf«  j  nst  i  fletl 
in  twitting  the  Hon.  Mr,  Dinyiley,  Chafruian 
of  the  Wiiys*  nnd  Mi^ans  tjominltu-e,  on  tliis 
feehleiit'^  of  hiH^reat  tar i  IT  act  hh  a  revemie 
priKlucer.  The  two  enrt^jtjnfi  on  this  page, 
om*  hy  Mr.  Das"enll^^rtH,  a[id  om^  Sy  Miv  Nelnn, 
are  at  ieitst  vi-ry  frlevt-rly  i-ortetM  v*?d  aiiil  dra  wu. 
Mr  T>  1 0 gii^y  s^t i U  i n si sts  ttm t  if  w t^  will  only 
be  patieat  with  Ids  tmaetuunit  fi>r  iv  very  few 
TiioniliHlunger,  and  if  Con^i^TeHi*  will  ordy  op- 
propriat*!  nioupy  on  prindplfH  of  the  strkte*^t 
CConoTuy,  the  dint  rt^piiTity  tn^twi-en  rorrent  ex- 
pen  wh  and  eurrt^nt  n-reipt.-*  will  havt^  diw*jj- 
peariHh  Thi^  may  lit- entirely  \rui\  hut  on 
the  other  hMTidit  maiy  Ik^  a  Tiits|jikt*n  predics 
tioTK  Tt  would  sM.^eni  hafi^r  Ui  lo'oeei^d  rtt  ontre 
to*i(ivo  l*nele  Sam  a  hjrk^er  iummt*.  One  of 
Xehui^ft  ertrtrMmsoii  the  fitlhiwini^  p^M**  repre^ 
senttt  Uiirle  Siim  as  aiibJir^t  iit  the  ainioa)  \i\^\i- 
siim  1if]K*f  jiuire  lli^iij  " —  v^-^-'  -mmX  won- 
dering what  would  be  the  subsequent  effect 
on  the  pension  lists  of  a  war  with  Spain. 
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ANOTHEB  HOLD-UP  AND  THE  MOMKOE  DOCTRINE  SLEEPS  ON.— From  the  Tribuiie  (Minneapolis). 

.  also,  and  h^  been  proposing,  in  view  of  the  Kmperor 

j(^           I  WillmiJi's    siRccfvsful  liluff   at.  tht*   gfttL>3  t>f    Purt   ni\ 

^    f              J  Prince,  to  try  rt  similar  nK'tlhxL    Mi^^iivvhile,  E*ayH  Mr, 

^     m'^i  BtJ^vmtuir  the  Mnnrtie  Boetrine  as  ptrw>nilk'(I  Viy  our 

^H     ffyf  t'ticle  Siim  t^ikt^i*  no  hwnl,  Init  sKm-jis  nn.     A.*5  Mr.  Titjw- 

AJlr"*W.  £5tiM  *      '  iikhin  vviiiLii'  cLjIttbtl'     +1-11^  ILf.' b-t-i -t-t  Lii  TYi-^r**- *•!  t-k^^  i-iiitt  l-^u  xk^i.lli-b^l    tj-^ 


uinn  mui^t  admits  the  Munroo  Boettine  can  hv  culU'd  to 
life  in  ATI  energetic  manner  where  tbeot't'aslou  id  serious. 


WHV  NOT  TAK.1I  ONE  OF  YOVn  fttSSK,  WILLlAlt? 

Fruro  thtt  iri^it/  jNew  Vurk), 

The  American  rjirt^ionUt.^  have  given 
^>iae  nU+*ntiun  Ux  tlit^  hUininnry  rHwipline 
vJHite*!  by  Germany  uihiu  Ibiyli  t%  ti^w 
weeks  aif II.  Air.  lliifsh  in  the  7ii:r(J?r^  puti^ 
tbei  matter  in  n  ratiit^r  huTnort)iis  iind  alv 
Kurd  licbt^  whiJe  Mr-  HMwrnan^  in  the 
Mumeaprdin  Trltititir,  m  inclined  to  take 
it  fiomewbat  -;♦.  HnUHily.  Ho  remind-s  ii» 
that  Italy  has  certain  claims  against  Hay  ti 


Uncle  Sam  :  "  If  I  have  another  war  I'll  he  broke."— From  the  Herald  (New  York). 
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V^lTf*  OR  .^RrtTlkJ^STf 


CARTOONIST  CORY*8  PICTORIAL  ANSWERS  TO  THE  POLITICIANS'  QUE8TION- 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


'  WHERE  IS  MR.  CROK£R  ?  * 


Since  Tammany's  great  success  in  the  November  elec- 
tion the  cartoonists  have  been  privileged  to  work  their 
will  upon  the  successful  Mr.  Richard  Croker.  That 
gentleman's  undisputed  command  of  the  situation  has 
made  him  very  tolerant  and  good-natured.  We  present 
four  Croker  cartoons  from  as  many  diflFerent  artists, 
all  of  them  representing  him  as  the  man  in  exercise  of 
authority.  The  newspapers  have  followed  his  daily 
movements  as  if  he  were  our  Emperor  William  or  our 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  when  for  a  day  he  has  disappeared 
from  the  public  gaze  the  conjectures  as  to  his  where- 
abouts have  been  as  varied  as  Mr.  Cory's  answers  in 
the  cartoon  at  the  top  of  the  page.    Mr.  Bush  in  the 


World  represents  him  as  teaching  his  proUg^,  Mayor 
Van  Wyck,  how  to  make  up  his  slate  of  municipal  ap- 
pointments. Mr.  Van  Wyck's  lesson  has  been  simply  to 
write  the  name  **  Croker"  on  the  slate,  which  means 
that  the  mere  detail  of  selecting  heads  of  departments 
can  be  left  to  the  man  who  created  Van  Wyck.  Mr. 
Swinnerton,  a  new  cartoonist  who  has  come  to  the 
Journal  from  San  Francisco,  represents  Mr.  Croker  at 


A  LESSON  IN  WRITING. 

From  the  W(n'ld  (New  York). 


UNDER  THE  PINES. 

A  Lakewood  Pastoral. 

Not  inclined  to  enthuse  over  the  mayor's  celebration.  Com- 
ing administration  adherents  ignored.— From  the  Journal 
(New  York). 
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in  \h\^  lu^nils  uf  the  pimten.  with 
Cn  kn- Jit  liie  wheel  and  with  the 
black  flag  flying  in  the  btetH'^e, 
upon  which  i?^  la  scribed  the  motto 
*^To  Hell  With  Keforra." 

Mayor  Strong  signalized  hia  last 
weeks  in  office  by  a  sturdy  attempt 
to  prevent  the  street  railway  caui- 
panies^  by  the  aid  of  th(?  morlbuniL 
Board  of  AldermeiiT  from  grabbiiiii 
valuablf3  street  f ranch  Lnea,  whicii. 
mid  er  t  h  e  Xjtnw  aofthecharteral)o(jt 
to  go  lnt4>  forccx  coiild  not  be  ab>ti- 
fltod.  Mr.  Nelan^  in  the  HcnxUf, 
represents  the  mayor  &s  attack- 
ing such  a  fiteal  with  his  veto  axe. 
Fn  Brooklyn  the  courts  have  com*? 
to  the  reseue  of  the  public  with 
in  junctions  against  outrageous 
grants  of  perpetunl  street  fruri- 
chiaes  by  the  retiring  Board  of 
Aldermen,  PnncKs  curious  car- 
toon in  which  the  famous  I^ondon 
^*city  turtle^'  takes  the  superior 
tone  t^  the  Tammany  terrapin,  \& 
characteriijtic — and,  we  must  iwl- 
niit^  its  reproof  is  not  without 
juiitice. 


TKOl  BLE  An£:AD. 

From  the  HtraM  (New  York), 

Lakewoodt  N.  J.,  with  his  slate  in  his  hand  meditating 
on  the  diBtributton  of  offices.  On  thif*  P^if^^e  we  have  re- 
produced from  L^/e  a  clever  bit  of  drawing  by  Attwood, 
which  represents  New  York  underTauimany  jij*  a  ship 


IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  PIRATES. 

From  lASc  (New  York). 


T>1  V:  T A  Sr M  A N  Y  T E R UA I' J ??    k^U  Tl! £  LOS [H>N  TITRT LE, 

TiMMAM-  TcitTl,t::  *'Wn-uL  Hnither  Turtle,  ^Vn*  In  t*i- 
Uuthvr.  Well  initkr  a  K^irwl  thiii>T  r)f  It  for  our!wU*?ts-  and 
friandii,  eh 't " 

London  Turtle  :  "  Speak  for  yourself.  Brother  Terrapin. 
Over  here  we've  an  old-world  prejudice  in  favor  of  honesty." 
From  Punch  ( London ) . 


THE   FUTURE    OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


BY  AN  AUSTRIAN. 


Theer'sa— 'ow der  jrer  pronamce It ?— aopt  o'  Horetring  Paw- 
liment. 
An*  jadgiii'  by  advices  from  Viennar 

It's  a  clawssy  imitition  of  a  red  *ot  Irish  row 
On  a  gineral  snbetritum  of  Oehenner ; 

Wbeer  unauthorized  performance  on  the  Presidential  bell 
Is  the  method  of  egspressin'  indifniition. 

And  they^ve  famd  as  bangin'  desk-lids— if  yer  only  bang*em 
well- 
Is  a  substitoot  for  om'ry  legislition. 

In  addreesin*  Mister  Speaker,  alius  call  Mm  **  Polish  *oand  " 


(Which  is  candid,  though  per'aiM  a  shide  famllyer) ; 
Ketch  Us  eye— an'  ketch  it  early— an'  then  bump  *im  on  the 
ground, 

Till  the  Ministerial  pawty  up  an*  kill  yer. 
When,  discusshing  bein*  open,  several  gennlemen  will  rise 

An'  bust  up  any  barrier  intervenin\ 
Insertin*  of  their  boot  Vels  inter  one  another's  eyes 

As  a  further  iUustrition  of  their  meanin'. 

—Tompkins  ok  the  Rbichsrath, 
Ixmdon  Daily  Chronicle^  November  27, 1897. 


KMPKROK  FUANC18  JOSEPH  OF  AUSTRIA. 

IX  August,  1885,  I  attended  the  great  imperial 
maneuvers  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Western 
Bohemia.  The  supposition  was  that  an  army 
corps  had  to  prevent  the  enemy,  invading  Bo- 
hemia from  Bavaria,  from  reacliing  Prague,  and 
if  possible  throw  them  back  over  the  frontier. 
The  dawn  of  the  second  day  found  me  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  corps,  where  a  light  field 
hattery  of  eight  guns  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons 
were  posted  to  protect  the  position  against  a  flank 
movement;  near  by,  also  well  covered,  was  a 
battalion  of  sharpshooters.  The  commander  of 
the  battery,  a  captain  of  fifteen  years'  service, 
was  a  highly  educated  man  and  well -instructed 
officer,  who  spoke  French,  Italian,  and  English 
fluently.  Our  chat  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  cavalry  patrol,  and  the  leader,  a  sergeant  of 
Bohemian  dragoons,  reported  something  to  the 


captain  in  Czech.  The  captain,  not  conversant 
with  the  language  of  Palacky  and  Svatopluk 
Czech,  questioned  him  in  German,  but  could  get 
no  other  answer  but  **Nerozumim"  (I  do  not 
understand).  While  the  captain  was  giving 
orders  to  a  lieutenant  to  go  reconnoitering  with  a 
dozen  men,  a  second  patrol — this  time  five  hus- 
sars led  by  a  corporal — arrived.  The  excited 
leader  spoke  very  rapidly  and  sonorously  in  Mag- 
yar. Every  question  of  the  captain,  as  to  what 
he  had  to  report,  if  he  had  seen  anything  of  the 
enemy,  etc.,  was  answered  monotonously  with 
**  Nemtudom"  (I  do  not  understand).  Then  the 
captain,  sure  of  something  worth  knowing  going 
on  somewhere,  mounted,  and  ordered  the  battery 
*  *  ready  !  "  While  the  men  were  tightening  their 
saddle-girths  and  arranging  their  paraphernalia, 
a  half-dozen  Uhlans  came  ventre  d  terre  toward 
the  battery  from  the  right.  A  panting  sergeant; 
covered  with  the  dust  and  perspiration  of  a  hard 
ride,  gabbled  most  furiously  in  Polish,  and  to  the 
captain's  eager  query,  **Can  you  not  speak  Ger- 
man?" he  had  but  one  answer:  **  Neznam  "  (I  do 
not  understand).  Then  there  was  some  shouting, 
bugle- calls  from  the  right,  a  bugle- call  from  our 
cavalry  escort,  the  thundering  *' Hurrah  !  *'  of  a 
long  galloping  line  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the 
shrill  command  of  the  captain:  <<  Cavalry  to  the 
right!  Dismount!  Eight  hundred  paces!  Grape- 
shot  charge!  Fire!"  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
three  squadrons  of  the  enemy's  hussars  were  in 
the  battery  before  a  shot  could  be  fired ;  the  eight 
guns  and  the  squadron  of  dragoons  had  to  sur- 
render— had  it  been  war  instead  of  sham  battle 
few  would  have  remained  to  tell  the  tale.  Fur- 
thermore, the  enemy  unmasked  a  mounted  bat- 
tery of  eight  guns  that  opened  fire  on  the  bat- 
talion  of  sharpshooters,  and  they  also  liad  to 
surrender.  The  enemy  was  in  possession  of  the 
commanding  hill  on  our  right  flank. 

His  Majesty  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  had 
watched  the  whole  affair  through  his  field -glass 
from  afar,  frowned;   the  general  in  command  got 
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very  wroth;  the  brigadier  was  furious;  the  colonel 
used  extremely  strong  language;  the  captain  was 
severely  reprimanded,  and  a  few  months  after- 
ward pensioned.  But  was  it  really  his  fault,  or 
not  rather  the  fault  of  the  *  *  nerozumim, "  '*nem- 
tudom,"  and  *<neznam"  ? 

AN  ARMY  WITH  ELEVEN  TONGUES. 

Tliis  reminiscence  would  not  be  worth  telling 
w6re  it  not  characteristic  of  the  conditions  of  the 
A ustro- Hungarian  army,  very  characteristic  of 
the  political  situation  of  the  empire,  and  eminent- 
ly characteristic  of  the  crisis  that  is  culminating 
there  at  present.  The  army,  although  her  official 
language  and  the  words  of  command  are  Ger- 
man, is  not  any  more  a  homogeneous  unity,  but 
has  become  a  loosely  jointed  set  of  polyglot 
brigades.  The  Hungarian  ''Honved"  (second 
reserve)  is  drilled  and  commanded  in  Magyar;  her 
non-commissioned  and  even  many  commissioned 
officers  do  not  understand  German  at  all.  In  all 
"field  regiments,"  with  the  exception  of  those 
recruited  from  the  German  provinces,  few  non- 
commissioned officers  can  speak,  scarcely  any  can 
write  or  even  read,  the  army  language,  and  the 
percentage  of  reserve  officers  who  are  able  to 
write  and  speak  German  fluently  is  growing 
smalle  •  every  year.  Although  there  are  many 
officers  who  speak  two  or  three  of  the  different 
languaj  'es  of  Austria,  there  can  naturally  be  but 
few  wh  )  are  able  to  understand  all  the  tongues: 
Magyar  Polish,  Czech,  Routhenian,  Roumanian, 
Slavonic,  Croat,  Slovak,  Servian,  Bosnian,  and 
Italian.     The   *' 1-do-not- understand  "  in  eleven 


different  languages  is  met  with  in  the  daily  army 
routine  more  and  more  frequently,  and  this  fact 
must  lead,  in  case  of  war,  to  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

THE    MODERN    TOWER    OF    BABEL. 

Parliament  likewise  presents  a  modem  *  *  tower 
of  Babel."  The  Austrian  House  of  Commons 
has  a  few  dozen  members  who  cannot  speak  Ger- 
man, some  who  even  do  not  understand  it,  and 
speeches  are  delivered  in  half  a  dozen  tongues 
not  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  members. 
Similar  conditions  are  prevalent  in  all  branches 
of  government.  Thousands  of  lawsuits,  the 
majority  of  the  cases  before  the  courts  of  prov- 
inces of  mixed  language,  must  be  carried  on  in 
two  or  three  tongues;  briefs,  pleadings,  sentences, 
have  to  be  translated  and  retranslated,  time  and 
money  are  wasted  for  interpreters,  and  the  jury 
system  has  hecome  a  farce  and  sham  on  account 
of  nationalistic  prejudices  and  by  reason  of  the 
inability  of  many  jurors  to  understand  any  other 
language  but  their  own.  The  postal,  telegraph, 
and  railroad  service,  the  collection  of  taxes,  the 
execution  of  law,  business,  commerce,  industry, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  education  of  the  people, 
suffer  enormously  under  this  polyglot  from  the 
lack  of  a  state  language.  The  intercourse  of  the 
peoples,  their  exchange  of  ideas,  the  approxima- 
tion of  opposing  views,  the  compromise  between 
differences,  intermarriage,  assimilation,  amalga- 
mation— in  short,  all  and  ev^ery thing  that  ought  to 
constitute  a  State  or  make  a  homogeneous  unity 
are  wanting.      *^  I  do  not  understand"  is  charac- 
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teristic  also  of  the  feelings,  the  aims,  and  ends 
of  the  people;  the  nations  of  Austria- Hungary 
do  not  understand  each  other  any  longer.  This 
is  the  crisis  in  Austria. 

REAL    NATURE    OF    THE    STRUGGLE. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  this  crisis,  but  only 
one  of  many,  is  the  struggle  waging  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament  since  last  spring.  The 
majority  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
world  treat  this  very  important  affair  as  if  it  were 
merely  CAused  by  party  differences,  as  if  it  aimed 
solely  at  the  retention  or  change  of  the  ministry, 
and  as  if  it  would  be  ended,  sooner  or  later,  like 
all    parliamentary    disputes.       These    erroneous 
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news  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrian 
prtss  is  not  permitted  by  the  censors  to  write 
frankly  about  prevalent  conditions,  and  conse- 
quently the  world  at  large  is  not  informed  of  the 
rval  issues.  Austrian  politics,  furthermore,  are 
sf)  complicated,  so  diflBcult  to  understand  from 
the  outside,  that  most  foreigners  grope  in  the 
fiark.  This  article  aims  at  showing  the  situation 
in  its  true  light,  based  upon  the  best  information, 
?upported  by  careful  observation  and  cleared  by 
impartiality.  To  facilitate  a  clear  understanding, 
let  us  throw  just  a  glance  upon  the  Constitution 
of  Austria. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  <' Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy"  —  thus 
rftads  the  ofiBcial  name — consists,  according  to  the 
hn«iainental  state  law  of  December  21,  1867,  of 
Cialeithania,  or  the  etapire  of  Austria  [provinces: 


Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  Camiola,  Coast  Districts  (Gorz,  Gra- 
disca,  Trieste,  and  Istria),  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg,  Bohemia;  Moravia,  Silesia,  Galicia,  Bu- 
kowina,  and  Dalmatia],  and  Transleithania,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  [provinces:  Hungary,  Tran- 
sylvania, Fiume,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia].  The 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  occupied 
after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy,  but 
do  not  belong  to  it  legally.  Each  province  has  a 
*' Landtag"  (Diet)  that  legislates  in  home  affairs 
and  fixes  the  provincial  taxes,  but  has  no  power 
to  alter  state  laws.  The  legislature  is  centered 
in  a  * ^  Reichsrath"  (Parliament)  in  Vienna  and 
one  in  Budapest,  consisting  each  of  a  *'Herren- 
haus"  (House  of  Lords)  and  an  *  <  Abgeordneten- 
haus"  (House  of  Commons).  The  former  is  com- 
posed of  princes  of  the  imperial  family  [20 — 20], 
nobles  with  here<litary  privileges  [66 — 286], 
ecclesiastical  representatives  [17 — 51],  and  life 
members  nominated  by  the  emperor  and  usually 
<<  arranged"  by  the  ministry  to  create  the  desired 
majority  [at  present  122 — 102]*;  the  latter  is 
formed  by  members  elected  partly  directly,  partly 
indirectly,  by  the  classes  of  the  *  *  Grossgrund- 
besitz  [large  landed  proprietors],  the  towns,  the 
chambers  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  rural 
districts,  353  in  Austria  and  453  in  Hungary. 
The  ministers  are  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  Parliament, 
and  can  be  retained  in  office  if  they  should  fail  to 
get  a  majority  for  their  bills,  or  even  if  they 
should  receive  a  * '  vote  of  distrust ;  "  they  can  be 
removed  solely  by  an  impeachment  for  breach  of 
the  Constitution.  The  common  affairs  of  Cis- 
leithania  and  Transleithania  are  managed  by  a 
*<  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  a  '*  Minister  of 
Finance,"  and  a  **  Minister  of  War,"  and  legis- 
lated (subject  to  approval  of  both  Parliaments)  by 
the  **  Delegationen,"  a  body  of  sixty  members, 
elected  twenty  from  each  upper  and  forty  from 
each  lower  house.  These  delegations,  sitting  al- 
ternately in  Vienna  and  Budapest,  have  to  vote 
annually  the  budget  of  common  affairs.  Toward 
the  common  expenses — amounting  in  1896  to 
over  $65,000,000 — Austria  contributes  68.6  per 
cent,  and  Hungary  31.4  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  ''  Ausgleich"  of  1867. 

THE    AUSGLEICH. 

This  *' Ausgleich" — a  technical  term  that 
could  not  be  exactly  translated,  but  may  be  ex- 
plained as  an  agreement  for  sharing  or  dividing 
the  budget — is  at  present  the  stumbling-block  of 
the    Austrian    Government,   and    forms    one    of 

*  The  figures  in  [   ]  indicate  the  number  of  representatives 
in  Austria  and  Hungary,  respectively. 
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the  causes  and,  at  the  same  time,  consequences 
of  the  Austrian  crisis.  The  compact  expires  on 
January  1,  1898,  and  must  be  renewed  before 
that  date  if  the  common  affairs  of  the  monarchy 
aYe  to  run  smoothly.  The  negotiations  have  had 
so  far  a  negative  result,  showing  merely  that  both 
Parliaments  were  unwilling  to  renew  the  agree- 
ment under  the  old  stipulations,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  now  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  ' '  Pro- 
visorium"  for  one  year  in  order  to  come  to  an 
understanding  about  the  terms  of  a  new  agree- 
ment. The  Hungarian  Parliament  has  granted 
this  provisional  measure;  the  Austrian  House  of 
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Commons  has,  up  to  the  time  this  article  goes  to 
press,  failed  to  agree  to  it.  The  majority  of  the 
Cisleithanian  population,  regardless  of  nationality 
and  political  party,  entertain  many  serious  objec- 
tions to  some  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Ausgleich, 
and  particularly  a  uniform  dissatisfaction  with 
the  quota  of  68. 6  per  cent,  which  they  have  to 
contribute  to  the  common  expenses.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ministry  might  find  a  majority  in  both 
houses  of  the  Austrian  Parliament  to  grant  the 
pro  visorium,  because  the  combination  of  parties 
forming  the  present  majority  would  like  to  use 
[or  abuse]  their  power  to  obtain  from  the  ministry 
and  the  crown  some  favors  or  privileges  by  ad- 
ministrative measures,  if  possible  some  new  laws 
that  would  change  radically  the  prevalent  condi- 
tions and  the  Constitution.  But  the  minority  of 
the  lower  house  does  not  permit  Parliament  to 
pass  the  bill  granting  the  provisorium;  it  prevents 
even  the  reading  and  debating  of  this  so  pressing 
and  important  bill  by  a  systematic  obstruction, 


by  a  legal  deadlock  of  all  parliamentary  work. 
This  obstruction  is  carried  on  not  so  much  out  of 
opposition  to  the  Ausgleich  as  on  account  of  some 
administrative  measures  of  Minister  Badeni,  by 
which  he  gained  the  support  of  the  Czech  party, 
but  violated  the  historical  and  legal  rights  of  the 
Germans,  and  even  the  Constitution. 

THE    QUARREL    BETWEEN    CZECHS    AND    GERMANS. 

The  matter,  mostly  misunderstood  outside 
Austria,  is  briefly  this :  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia  have  a  population  mixed  of  Czechs  and 
Germans,  the  percentage  in  Bohemia  being  about 
5  to  3,  the  Czechs  living  chiefly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  province,  the  Germans  occupying 
the  districts  of  the  northwestern  and  north- 
eastern frontier.  The  Czechs  wish  to  bring  about 
the  reestablishment  of  the  former  Bohemian 
kingdom  and  a  position  in  the  empire  similar  to 
Hungary.  The  Germans  in  Bohemia  desire  a 
detachment  of  their  districts  and  a  separate  ad- 
ministration for  this  territory,  because  they  claim 
to  be  oppressed  by  the  Czech  majority  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Diet  in  matters  of  administration  and  pub- 
lic education.  Until  lately  all  oflBcials  in  Bohemia 
were  obliged  to  know  German,  and  only  those  in 
the  Czech  districts  had  to  prove  a  knowledge  of 
Czech.  Last  spring  Count  Badeni,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Austria,  passed  a  decree  ordering  that 
lawsuits  could  be  entered  in  the  Czech  tongue 
at  any  court  of  Bohemia,  even  in  districts  where 
not  1  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  of  Czech 
nationality,  ordering  furthermore  that  no  oflBcial 
should  be  appointed  in  Bohemia  without  a  full 
speaking  and  writing  knowledge  of  Czech,  and  that 
all  German  officials  of  Bohemia  must  learn  Czech 
and  pass  examination  within  four  years.  This  was 
obviously  done  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  radical 
Czech  party  and  their  vote  in  Parliament  for  the 
Ausgleich.  The  Germans  of  Bohemia  claim — 
and  every  impartial  judge  must  agree  with  them 
— that  this  was  an  arbitrary  violation  of  their 
rights,  that  it  is  a  restriction  of  liberty,  and  un- 
just to  the  highest  degree  from  a  national  and 
rational  point  of  view  to  compel  their  sons  and  all 
officials  to  waste  their  time  by  learning  a  language 
which  is  of  very  little  use  in  their  purely  German 
districts,  and  of  no  use  whatever  outside  the 
limits  of  little  Bohemia.  They  claim ,  furthermore, 
that  if  such  measures  were  really  necessary  Par- 
liament should  pass  a  law  based  upon  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  fundamental  state  law,  and  that 
such  law  should  be  valid  for  the  whole  of  Cislei- 
thania  and  not  for  Bohemia  alone.  They  claim, 
finally — and  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  about 
it — that  the  decree  of  Minister  Badeni  constitutes 
a  breach  of  the  Constitution,  because  it  was 
passed  without  being  signed  by  the  emperor,  and 
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not  published  in  the  oflScial  gazette.  They  have 
appealed  to  Parliament  to  impeach  the  ministry 
as  a  whole,  and  Count  Badeni  particularly,  of 
breach  of  Constitution,  and  have  declared  most 
emphatically  that  they  will,  by  all  means  of  legal 
obstruction,  prevent  the  voting  on  the  Aus- 
gleich  and  any  other  bills  until  this  decree  is  re- 
voked. This  they  accomplished  last  spring,  and 
again  during  tlie  past  weeks.  At  present  the 
*♦  Delegations"  are  in  session  ^  and  any  day  may 
bring  the  decision  in  Parliament.  What  will  it 
be? 

A    CONGLOMERATE    OF    INCOMPATIBLES. 

Let  US  dissect  the  Austrian  House  of  Commons 
for  the  purpose  of  a  correct  forecast.  The  ma- 
jority and  minority  of  the  lower  house  are  not, 
as  in  other  parliaments,  of  one  party  or  at  least 
of  a  group  of  harmonious,  homogeneous  parties; 
neither  of  them  represents  a  principle  or  em- 
bodies an  aim.  The  majority  consists  merely  of 
a  number  of  heterogeneous  groups  of  various 
and  differing  interests  and  aims,  who  are  joined 
solely  by  the  greed  for  power  and  the  desire  to 
pain  as  much  as  possible  at  each  voting.  The 
most  numerous  and  at  present  most  influential  of 
all  parties  is  the  **  Club  of  the  Poles,"  embracing 
nearly  all  the  members  from  Galicia,  with  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Routhenians  and  Socialists;  they 
aspire  at  present  to  the  leadership  of  the  House, 
with  its  consequential  privileges,  aim  chiefly  at 
autonomy  for  Galicia,  and  ultimately  at  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Polish  kingdom.  Next  in 
number  and  importance  are  the  **  Czechs"  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  desiring  the  detachment  of 
these  provinces  and  Silesia  from  Cisleithania,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  their  own  Parliament,  army, 
etc.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups :  the 
feudal -clerical  '<01d  Czechs,"  who  lean  more 
toward  reactionary  ideas,  and  the  radical  < '  Young 
Czechs,"  who  are  outspoken  Panslavists,  Russo- 
philes,  and  Hussites.  The  real  old  stock  of  the 
majority  is  formed  by  the  so-called  "  Conserva- 
li?e  Club,"  composed  of  the  feudalistic  nobility 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  aiming  chiefly 
at  the  regaining  of  the  supervision  of  the  schools 
by  the  clergy,  the  retaining  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  prevention  of  the  introduction 
of  the  popular  vote.  Nearest  to  them  with  re- 
gard to  aims  at  Church  and  school,  but  separated 
in  poHtico- economical  questions,  stands  the 
** Catholic  People*s  Party,"  recruited  principally 
from  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Alps.  They 
form  at  present  the  balance  of  parliamentary 
power,  but  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  in- 
fluence and  being  divided  into  two  powerless 
groups,  because  the  national  feeling  is  beginning 
to  be  aroused    among    their    constituents,    the 
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German  peasants  of  the  Alps.  Then  follows  the 
*<Club  of  the  Southern  Slavs,"  composed  of  the 
Slavonian  members  from  the  coastlands  and  Dal- 
matia,  who  are  autonomistic  Panslavists  and  as- 
pire after  the  establishment  of  a  South  Slavonic 
state,  comprising  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  if  possible,  with  Servia 
and  Montenegro.  Finally  must  be  mentioned 
the  smal)  but  very  energetic  and  noisy  group  who 
call  themselves  *' Christian  Socialists,"  but  are,  in 
fact,  anti-Semites,  pure  and  simple,  consisting  of 
a  few  members  from  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria, 
under  the  leadership  of  Vienna's  mayor.  Dr. 
Lueger;  they  are  absolutely  colorless  with  regard 
to  nationality,  politics,  or  anything  else,  their 
motto  being  solely:    *'Down  with  the  Jews!" 

The  minority  shows  a  very  similar  picture  of 
small  disunited  fractions.  There  is,  firstly,  the 
*  *  German  Progressive  Party, "  the  remnant  (very 
little  altered)  of  the  former  <*  Liberal  "  and  *'  Con- 
stitutional "  parties,  recruited  chiefly  from  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  German  provinces,  and 
standing  for  a  liberal,  constitutional,  centralistic 
monarchy.  Next  to  them  in  importance  and 
spirit  is  the  ''German  People's  Party,"  from 
the  German  districts  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Si- 
lesia, and  Styria ;  these  are  the  German  Radi- 
cals, aiming  at  the  hegemony  of  German  in- 
fluence, and  being  driven,  through  suppression  of 
the  Germans  by  the  government  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  the  pressure  of  their  electors  on  the  other, 
toward  the  desire  for  a  union  with  Germany. 
This  union  is  the  outspoken  aspiration  of  the 
most  radical  wing  of  the  minority,    ''the  Ger- 
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man  National  Party/*  created  by  the  famous 
Schoenerer,  the  leader  of  the  obstruction.  Not 
attached  to  the  minority  by  any  sympathy  or 
similar  aims,  but  voting  with  it  on  most  ques- 
tions, are  the  small  groups  of  the  '*  Italian  Club," 
from  the  south  of  Tyrol  and  Trieste,  a  number  of 
*' Socialists "  and  '*  Democrats"  from  different 
provinces,  and  various  of  nationality,  and  some 
*<  Wilde,"  unattached  to  any  particular  party. 

THE    HUNGARIAN    PARLIAMENT. 

Similar  conditions,  although  not  so  pronounced 
as  in  Austria,  prevail  in  the  Parliament  across 
the  Leitha.  The  majority  of  both  houses  is 
formed,  since  the  last  elections,  by  the  *^  Lib- 
erals," who  stand  by  the  Ausgleich  of  1867,  and 
wish  to  prolong  it  under  the  same  conditions,  but 
make — for  the  sake  of  patriotic  appearances — a 
show  to  reduce  the  unjustly  low  quota  which 
they  contribute  toward  the  common  expenses  ; 
they  are  liberal  and  progressive  in  matters  of 
Church  and  school,  but  use  all  possible  means  to 
Magyarize  the  Slavs,  Germans,  and  Roumanians 
of  the  kingdom.  The  minority  of  the  House  is 
composed  of  a  clerical  Roman  Catholic  party  that 
wishes  the  subordination  of  the  school  under  the 
clergy  ;  the  radical  Magyar,  or  * '  Independent 
Party,"  who  aim  at  a  mere  ''personal  union" 
with  Cisleithania,  and  finally  at  the  entire  de- 
tachment and  independence  of  Hungary  from 
Austria  ;  the  Germans  from  Transylvania,  who 
wish  to  preserve  their  nationality  ;  the  members 
of  Roumanian  nationality,  who  would  prefer 
being  a  part  of  the  kingdom  across  the  frontier  ; 
and  the  forty  members,  elected  by  the  Croatian 
Diet,  who  are  most  energetic  opponents  of  the 
reigning  Magyar  policy,  but  have  no  power  what- 
ever, because  they  are  not  entitled  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  vote  on  matters  connected  with  Hun- 
garian laws,  educational  and  home  affairs. 

THE    RESULTANT    DEADLOCK. 

This  sketch,  although  incomplete  on  account  of 
the  obligatory  brevity,  must  prove  to  every  ob- 
jective judge  of  political  and  national  conditions 
the  dangerous  want  of  cohesion  of  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Parliament,  their  utter  inability  to 
accomplish  the  necessary  legislation.  The  parties 
and  factions  fight  incessantly  for  the  interests  of 
their  respective  nationalities  and  neglect  state 
affairs  and  sadly  needed  social  reforms  entirely. 
There  is  haggling,  scheming,  and  intriguing  for 
every  school,  every  railroad  station,  and  every 
oflScial  post  in  the  monarchy,  while  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  are  neglected,  postponed,  or 
run  over  without  serious  consideration.  The 
taxes,  coming  principally  from  the  rich  industrial 
and  agricultural  districts  of  Bohemia,   Moravia, 


DR.  JOSEPH  HERALD, 

Leader  of  the  Radical  Czechs. 

Silesia,*  Lower  Austria,  and  Styria,  are  spent 
largely  on  the  hopelessly  bankrupt  province  of 
Galicia  and  for  the  development  of  Magyar  in- 
dustries, and  wasted  on  a  lot  of  red-tape  and 
translations  necessary  to  humor  the  different 
little  nations.  But  the  armament  and  commis- 
sariat of  the  army  are  sadly  inefficient,  the  navy 
is  twenty  years  behind  the  times,  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  is  at  a  standstill  for  lack  of  funds, 
the  consular  system  is  as  shamefully  neglected  as 
the  support  of  exporting  industries,  and,  worse 
than  all,  public  education  in  all  branches  is  sink- 
ing from  the  high  standard  on  which  it  stood  so 
long. 

WHAT    THEY    ALL    WANT. 

The  real  cause  of  these  conditions — whether 
they  are  to  be  deplored  or  lauded  is  a  matter  of 
opinion — is  the  ''I  do  not  understand"  reigning 
in  Austria- Hungary.  Not  only  the  parliamentary 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  all  the  nations 
of  the  monarchy,  have  ceased  to  '^understand" 
each  other.  In  fact,  they  do  not  want  to.  No 
matter  what  names  the  Parliament  parties  bear  on 
their  banners,  their  real  aspirations  are  outside  of 
an  Austro- Hungarian  State  of  whatever  form. 
The  Czechs  want  the  reestablishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  finally  the  union  with 
Russia.  The  Routhenians,  oppressed  by  the 
Poles  and  differing  in  language  and  religion  from 
them,  look  longingly  forward  to  an  incorporation 
into  the  empire  of  the  czar.  The  Poles  proclaim 
secretly,  if  not  openly,  the  restoration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.    Italia  irredenta  is  ever  alive  in  the 
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Trentina  and  Trieste,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
Slavs,  oflBcials,  and  gendarmes  try  to  suppress  it. 
The  southern  Slavs  of  the  coastlands,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia,  and  Slavonia  are  clamoring  for  a  unifi- 
cation, and  their  ultimate  aim  is  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  old  Servian  kingdom,  embracing  also 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro. 
The  Roumanians  wish  their  annexation  by  the 
co-national  young  and  vigorous  kingdom.  And 
lastly,  not  least,  the  Germans  of  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Silesia,  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  and  the  most 
advanced  and  politically  educated  inhabitants  of 
the  Alps,  desire  a  union  of  the  German  provinces 
with  Gnermany  in  some  shape  or  form. 

THE    FORCES    OF    DISRUPTION. 

These  undercurrents  are  very  little  known  out- 
side of  Austria,  because  the  press  is  muzzled  and 
very  few  foreigners  are  competent  to  read  in  the 
different  languages,  and  still  less  to  read  between 
the  lines.     But  they  exist,  nevertheless,  and  who- 
ever follows  the  events  in  the  polyglot  monarchy 
cannot  help  noticing  them.      The  Ndrodni  Listij 
{Xational  Gazette),  the  leading  daily  paper  of  the 
Young  Czechs,    let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  it  advocated   that    '^  all   Slavs 
ought  to  acquire  the  Russian  language,  prepara- 
tory to  an  understanding  of  the  Slavish  world." 
And  a  German  member  of  the  Austrian  lower 
house — if  1  am  not  mistaken,  the  duelist  Wolf 
— spoke  the  minds  of  millions  of  his  co- national- 
ists when    he   frankly   declared   in   Parliament, 
"Yes,  we  wish  to  be  united  with  Germany,  and 
we  do  not  permit  anybody  to  call  us  traitors  if  we 
say  so.      Austria  was  for  centuries  a  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  even  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  so  it 
was  from  1806  until  1866  united  in  some  form 
with  the  *  German  Bund. '     Why  should  not  this 
\)e  again  possible  ?     Why  should  that  which'  was 
legal  before  1866  be  now  called  treason  ?"  Every 
visitor  to  Bohemia  must  notice  in  the    German 
districts  the  ostentatious  display  of  the  pan-Ger- 
manistic  banner  (black,  red,  gold)  instead  of  the 
Austrian  colors  (black,  yellow),  and  that  scarcely 
a  peasant's  hut  is  without  the  pictures  of  Emperor 
William  and  Bismarck  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Czech  districts  he  will  find  likenesses  of 
Huss  and  the  czar  hanging  side  by  side  with  a 
copy  of  the  famous  *' rescript"  of  1871,  in  which 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  promised  his  coro- 
Daiion  as  King  of  Bohemia — a  promise  which  he 
never  kept. 

POLITICAL    TENDENCIES. 

But  these  opposing  nationalist  currents  and 
tendencies  are  not  the  only  danger  for  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  two  halves  of  the  monarchy  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  whole 


internal  and  foreign  policy.  The  majority  of  the 
Austrian  Parliament  is  Panslavist,  autonomist, 
reactionary;  the  majority  of  the  Hungarian, 
Slavophobe,  centralist,  and  liberal.  The  first  is 
openly  opposing  the  continuation  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  the  latter  is  a  stout  adherent  to  it.  No 
matter  how  earnestly  the  rollers  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  proclaim  at  every  occasion  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  stands  as  strongly  as  ever,  the 
hatred  of  the  Austrian  Slavs  to  (jrermany  and 
the  contempt  which  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
entertains  for  Italy  make  this  alliance  a  mere 
piece  of  paper.  And  even  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph's  and  Count  Goluchowski's  (the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs)  recent  speeches  cannot  convince 
anybody  familiar  with  the  situation  of  Austria 
that  an  entente  cordiah  with  Russia  could  be  real- 
ized in  view  of  the  indelible  hatred  of  the  Mag- 
yars and  Poles  for  Russia.  Austria- Hungary 
could  not  enter  into  any  alliance  whatever  with 
the  consent  and  good -will  of  all  her  peoples. 

FROM  DUALISM  TO  FEDERATION. 

These  and  many  other  signs,  too  numerous  to 
be  described  in  this  space,  indicate  clearly  that 
Austria,  having  ceased  to  be  a  centralist  State, 
has  entirely  lost  her  basis — yea,  the  possibility  of 
existence.  The  step  from  centralism  to  dualism 
was  a  dangerous  experiment — the  beginning  of 
the  end.  C)ut  of  dualism  grew  the  desire  of  other 
nations  and  provinces  for  autonomy,  and  that 
means  no  more  than  a  loose  federation.  But  a 
federation  is  vital  only  if  its  parts  are  held  to- 
gether by  common  interests,  united  by  mutual 
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respect  of  rights,  bound  by  one  aim.  And  this 
conditio  sine  qud  non  is  absolutely  missing  in  the 
A ustro- Hungarian  monarchy.  The  peoples  of 
the  two  States  are  imbued  with  and  possessed  of 
the  most  outspoken  centrifugal  tendencies.  A 
century,  or  even  thirty  years,  ago,  this  could 
scarcely  have  happened,  and  if  it  had  occurred  it 
would  not  have  had  such  disastrous  consequences. 


KARL  WOLF« 

Who  fought  a  duel  with  Count  Badeni. 

Napoleon  III.  set  the  stone  of  *•  unification  of 
nationalities  "  rolling.  The  seemingly  impossible 
unions  of  Italy  and  Germany  were  accomplished 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  the  diplomacy  of  great 
statesmen,  and  the  power  of  the  sword.  Eng- 
land, the  United  States  of  America,  France,  and 
Russia  are  shining  examples  of  progressive  suc- 
cess through  uniting  centralism,  regardless  of  the 
form  of  government.  Turkey,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Austria-Hungary  are  discouraging  object- 
lessons  of  federalism  and  dualism. 

It  is  true  the  crash  will  not  come  immediately, 
might  not  come  very  soon.  The  Ausgleich  and 
the  present  fight  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  are 
per  se  not  sufficiently  important  to  cause  the 
downfall  of  this  three -hundred -and -seventy-years- 
old  monarchy.  The  Ausgleich  can  and  will  be 
accomplished  by  some  means.  The  president  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Pole  Abrahamovicz, 
might  break  the  obstruction  by  his  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  standing  orders  and  the  rights  of  a 
minority,  (^ount  Badeni  might  buy  a  majority 
in  both  houses  with  promises  of  autonomy  to 
pass  the  provisorium.  Or  the  energetic  partisan 
minister  might  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons 
and  arrange  the  provisorium  during  the  following 


parliamentary  interreign  by  an  act  of  the  cro'WTi, 
by  the  signature  of  the  emperor.  But  neither 
measure  would  solve  the  problem  ;  it  would  only 
postpone  the  solution  and  prolong  the  fight.  New 
elections  would  never  strengthen  the  government. 

NO    DEPENDENX'E    ON    THE    ARMY. 

Before  the  reorganization  in  1867  the  reg^i- 
ments  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  recruited 
themselves  from  two  or  three  different  districts, 
thus  bringing  together  members  of  various  nation- 
alities, promoting  the  knowledge  of  German, 
eradicating  national  differences,  and  assimilating 
the  population.  The  success  of  the  German  army 
in  1870  led  to  the  imitation  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem of  recruiting  from  one  centralized  district. 
When  the  A  ustro- German  Alliance  was  formed 
in  1879  Prince  Bismarck  insisted  upon  Austria 
adopting  the  German  method  of  mobilization  and 
the  regiments  being  garrisoned  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts.     But — (ptnd   licet  Jovi,  non  licet  hovi — the 
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The  man  who  spoke  twelve  hoaro. 

principle  which  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  the 
strength  of  the  (ierman  army  and  of  her  readi- 
ness for  operations  will  prove  to  be  one  of  most 
dangerous  weakness  for  Austria.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  "  I  do  not  understand"  of  the  maneu- 
vers of  1885,  it  is  obvious  that  an  Austro-Hun- 
garian army  no  longer  exists.  The  monarchy 
possesses  merely  German,  Czech,  Polish,  Magyar, 
etc.,  regiments.  .  The  service  regiments  are 
oflBcered  chiefly  by  centralist  and  German  oflBcers, 
but  these  would  not  prove  strong  enough  to  stem 
the  tide  of  national  and  popular  feeling"  in  their 
men.     The  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
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officers  of  the  reserve  and  '*Landwehr"  (second 
reserve)  belong  mostly  to  the  better- educated 
classes,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  will  set  their 
political  and  national  principles  above  their  army 
rules,  and  would  lead  the  willing  bulk  of  the 
soldiers  even  against  the  will  of  the  commanders. 
Thus,  during  a  revolution  in  any  province  it 
would  be  very  diflScult  to  find  regiments  who 
would  be  willing  to  shoot  down  their  co- national- 
ists, and  in  case  of  war — be  it  against  Germany, 
Russia,  or  Italy — some  regiments,  either  the 
German,  Czech,  or  Italian,  would  be  found  utter- 
ly unreliable.  The  government  has  sown  the 
wind  of  national  autonomy;  it  must  reap  the 
whirlwind  of  radical  centrifugalism. 

A    GREAT    POWER    NO    MORE. 

Should  Austria- Hungary  be  drawn  into  any 
war  during  the  next  few  years  it  will  cease — 
even  if  victorious,  although  that  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible— to  be  a  **  great  power."  Not  only  will 
the  mobilization,  organization,  armament,  and 
commissai-iat  prove  ineflScient,  and  the  navy  of 
little  value;  the  first  battle  must  obviously  show 
the  defects  described  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  Enemy  and  ally  alike  will  find  that  the 
''  I  do  not  understand"  makes  the  army  worth- 
less, and  neither  Germany,  Russia,  England,  nor 
France,  not  even  Italy  or  Turkey,  would  care  for 
such  an  unreliable  ally.  The  fate  of  the  empire, 
thrown  down  from  its  clay -legged  pedestal  of  a 
first-class  power  into  the  impotency  of  a  federalist 
conglomeration  of  antagonistic  nations,  does  not 
require  portrayal.  Austria- Hungary  must  be 
ground  up  between  the  two  mighty  millstones — 
Germany  and  Russia. 

FRANCIS    JOSEPH. 

But  even  without  any  war,  revolution,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  struggle  in  Parliament,  the 
monarchy  is  doomed  to  destruction.  The  cement 
that  holds  the  centrifugal  forces  loosely  together 
is  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  He  is  the  heir  of 
an  illustrious  dynasty,  the  embodiment  of  the 
old  Austrian  Staats-idee,  the  symbol  of  a  cen- 
tralistic,  constitutional  empire.  Although  neither 
a  genius,  nor  a  man  of  initiative,  nor  a  ruler  of 
w3l  and  energy,  he  is  liked  by  the  people  at  large 
because  he  is  a  fairly  good  and  decent  man,  has 
tried  his  best  to  be  a  constitutional  monarch,  and 
does  no  harm  willfully.  The  conservative — or,  to 
be  precise,  the  conservant — men  of  all  parties 
would  stand  by  him  in  an  emergency.  If  he 
could  free  himself  from  bad  influences,  then 
the  majority  of  the  nobility,  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, the  industrial,  financial,  and  commercial 
leaders,  the  Liberals,  and  the  stock  of  old  parlia- 
mentarians from  all  parties  would  rally  round 
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The  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 

him  if  the  aim  was  stabilization  of  conditions, 
preservation  of  a  centralist  empire.  But,  alas  1 
it  is  too  late  for  Francis  Joseph.  He  is  too  deeply 
involved  in  federalism,  and,  furthermore,  he  is 
too  old.  Although  only  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year  and  in  excellent  health,  he  is  a  broken- 
down  man — broken  down  by  adverse  strokes  of 
fate,  principally  by  lost  wars  and  prestige,  the 
tragical  end  of  his  unworthy  son.  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph,  and  the  insanity  of  the  empress. 
Every  one  who  knows  how  matters  stand  would 
be  surprised  if  the  coming  jubilee  year — the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  throne — 
should  not  be  the  end  of  Francis  Joseph's  reign. 

THE   HEIR    TO    THE    THRONE. 

And  then  ?  The  heir- apparent  to  the  throne  is 
the  nephew  of  the  emperor.  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  of  Este,  a  weakling  in  body  and  mind, 
whom  nobody  knows,  for  whom  nobody  cares, 
who  has  not  one  single  quality  to  enable  him 
to  grasp  the  reins  of  the  unruly  dual  team  and 
lead  it  safely  and  successfully  on  its  dangerous 
road.  Most  likely  Ferdinand  will  find,  at  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne — like  his  uncle  in  1848 — 
the  whole  country  in  uproar  and  revolt,  some 
wiseacres  advising  him  to  drive  the  state  car- 
riage as  a  German -Magyar- Czech  troyka  ;  others 
clamoring    for    a   Czech -Polish -Magyar- German 
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four-in-hand,  and  the  majority  of  his  subjects 
shouting  wildly  for  a  <<  go-as-you-please  "  steeple- 
chase. In  well-informed  court  circles  it  is  whis- 
pered already  that  Ferdinand,  who  is  of  delicate 
health  and  not  able  to  stand  the  climate  of  Vienna, 
will  never  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
and,  even  if  he  should  attempt  it,  would  not  oc- 
cupy it  long.  Since  he  is  a  bachelor,  the  reins 
would  pass  to  his  younger  brother,  Archduke  Otto. 
Then  good -by,  Austria!  This  imperial  prince — 
if  all  be  true  that  is  currently  reported — despised 
alike  by  all  the  people,  regardless  of  nationality, 
creed,  or  party,  for  his  principles,  morals,  and 
manners,  could  not  find  a  score  of  decent  men  to 
unfold  his  banner.  Neither  could  any  other 
member  of  the  Kapsburg  family — most  of  them 
afflicted  with  hereditary  predispositions  to  epilep- 
sy, insanity,  or  debauchery — concentrate  upon 
himself  such  popular  sympathies  as  would  make 
his  accession  to  the  throne  a  lasting  success. 


THE    INEVITABLE    PARTITION. 

The  *'  I  do  not  understand  *'  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent parties  of  Austria- Hungary,  the  centrifugal 
tendencies  of  the  various  nations,  the  lack  of  any 
uniting  ties,  and  the  absence  of  a  centralist 
<*  Staats-idee,''  must  tear  the  monarchy  to  pieces. 
Sooner  or  later  Central  Europe  must  meet  the 
fate  indicated  in  the  accompanying  map. 

Will  Russia  be  strong  enough  to  incorporate 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  into  her  dominions, 
and  thus  form  a  thorn  in  the  heart  of  future 
Germany  ?  Will  it  sooner  or  later  also  swallow 
the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  ?  The  answer 
to  these  questions  lies  too  far  off. 

But  the  sooner  Europe  familiarizes  herself  with 
the  prospect  of  a  division  of  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian monarchy  the  better  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  conditions  of  the  doomed  country 
are  such  that  they  need  only  the  spark  in  the 
powder. barrel.     The  powder  is  there. 


TA£  present  Austro- 


itihopk 
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PLANS   FOR   CURRENCY   REFORM. 

BY   CHARLES    A.    CONANT. 


THE  present  session  of  Congress  is  likely  to 
be  devoted  in  large  measure  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  condition  of  our  paper  currency  and 
the  need  for  its  reform.  There  are  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  express  doubt  whether 
anything  can  be  accomplished  in  the  direction  of 
an  intelligent  reform  of  the  currency  system  in 
view  of  the  absence  of  a  majority  for  the  gold 
standard  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Some  of 
them  even  doubt  the  wisdom  of  considering  the 
subject  under  existing  conditions.  There  is  so 
strong  and  influential  a  demand  for  action, 
however,  especially  among  business  men,  that  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  the  subject  can  be  ig- 
nored in  either  house  of  Congress.  Those  who 
have  examined  the  matter  believe  that  conditions 
are  not  as  hopeless  in  the  Senate  as  the  more 
pessimistic  profess  to  believe.  Whether  they  are 
hopeless  or  not  at  the  present  tim€^  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  currency  reformers  to  put  the  House  upon 
record  in  favor  of  a  sound  system.  They  do  not 
regard  the  assumed  attitude  of  the  Senate  as  an 
♦•xcuse  for  non -action.  The  Banking  Committee 
(>i  the  House  have  already  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  various  bills,  and  will  undoubtedly 
report  some  measure  to  the  House.  It  will  then 
lie  with  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  decide  whether 
a  special  order  for  the  consideration  of  such  a  bill 
fehil  be  presented  to  the  House  for  its  adoption. 

The  subject  of  currency  reform  will  not  be  a 
new  one  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
President  Cleveland,  Secretary  Carlisle,  and 
Comptroller  Eckels  repeatedly  urged  its  impor- 
tance in  1894  and  1895,  and  many  bills  have  been 
iutrodnced  in  Senate  and  House.  The  fact  that 
it  was  Democratic  officials  who  thus  raised  the 
i»ne  in  1894  gave  a  partisan  tone  to  the  discus- 
sion, for  the  moment,  which  does  not  belong  to 
it.  President  Cleveland  only  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  eminent  Republican  statesmen,  who 
recommended  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  that 
thp.  Government  should  pay  its  floating  debt  and 
^thdraw  from  the  banking  business.  The 
famous  Resumption  Act  of  1875,  whose  defense 
▼as  the  pleasure  of  Republicans  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  next  few  years  after  its  pa«)8age,  provided 
that  the  outstanding  legal -tender  notes  should  be 
reduced  by  degrees  to  $300,000,000.  It  was 
only  under  the  stress  of  business  depression  and 
popular  clamor  that  the  act  of  May  31,  1878, 
*as  passed,  by  the  more  timid  members  of  both 
parties,  declaring  that    *  *  when  any  of  said  notes 
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may  be  redeemed,  or  be  received  into  the  Treas- 
ury under  any  law,  from  any  source  whatever, 
and  shall  belong  to  the  United  States,  they  shall 
not  be  retired,  canceled,  or  destroyed,  but  they 
shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in 
circulation." 

Three  sets  of  propositions  regarding  the  reform 
of  the  currency  are  before  Congress,  or  will  soon 
be  before  it,  with  a  certain  representative  au- 
thority, in  addition  to  the  bills  introduced  by 
individual  members.  These  propositions  come 
from  President  McKinley,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Monetary  Commission.  The 
latter  body  has  no  official  character,  but  speaks 
in  a  measure  for  the  business  community,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  boards  of  trade  and  other  com- 
mercial organizations.  The  President,  Secretary 
Gage,  and  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the 
Monetary  Commission  have  been  in  frequent  con- 
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saltation,  and  their  differences  are  over  the  details 
of  what  it  is  practicable  to  secure  from  Congress 
rather  than  over  essential  purposes  or  principles. 
All  believe  that  radical  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  existing  currency  system,  and  agreement 
among  them  all  would  not  be  difficult  if  they 
were  authorized  to  frame  a  measure  which  could 
be  embodied  in  legislation, 

THE    POSITION    OF    THE    PRESIDENT. 

President  McKinley,  as  is  usual  with  the  chief 
■executive  of  the  nation,  has  been  cautious  in  re- 
gard to  recommending  radical  changes.     He  gave 
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the  first  place  in  his  annual  message  to  the  neces- 
sity of  currency  reform  and  the  means  of  attain- 
ing it,  but  his  specific  recommendations  were 
limited  to  the  suggestion  that  the  issue  depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  be  separated  from  the  fiscal 
department,  and  that  minor  changes  be  made  in 
the  existing  national  banking  law.  He  said,  re- 
garding the  first  matter : 

'<  I  earnestly  recommend,  as  soon  as  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Government  are  quite  sufficient  to 
pay  all  expenses  of  the  Government,  that  when 
any  of  the  United  States  notes  are  presented  for 
redemption  in  gold  and  are  redeemed  in  gold 
such  notes  shall  be  kept  and  set  apart,  and  only 


paid  out  in  exchange  for  gold.  This  is  an  obvi- 
ous duty.  If  the  liolder  of  the  United  States 
note  prefers  the  gold  and  gets  it  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  should  not  receive  back  from  the 
Government  a  United  States  note  without  paying 
gold  in  exchange  for  it." 

The  President  invites  careful  attention  to  the 
more  comprehensive  plan  of  Secretary  Gage,  and 
expresses  concurrence  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary,  that  national  banks  be  allowed 
to  issue  notes  to  the  face  value  of  the  bonds 
which  they  have  deposited  to  secure  circulation, 
that  the  tax  on  circulating  notes  secured  by  de- 
posit of  the  bonds  be  reduced  from  1  per  cent, 
to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  per  year,  and  that  au- 
thority be  given  for  the  establishment  of  national 
banks  with  a  minimum  capital  of  $25,000. 

THE    PLAN    OF    SECRETARY    GAGE. 

The  plan  of  Secretary  Gage  is  much  broader 
in  its  scope  than  those  portions  which  the  Presi- 
dent recommends.  After  presenting  the  proposi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  issue  and 
fiscal  departments  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
recommends  .that  he  be  given  authority  to  re- 
fund the  existing  national  debt  maturing  in 
1904  and  1907  into  ** refunding  loan  bonds, 
payable  after  ten  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government,  such  bonds  to  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  in  gold  coin."  The  Secretary 
desires  authority  also  to  issue  $200,000,000  of 
bonds  of  a  similar  class  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  government  notes  and  substituting 
a  banking  currency.  The  Secretary's  plan  con- 
tains the  germ  of  an  important  change  in  the 
banking  currency  of  the  United  States.  This 
change  is  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  note  issues 
based  \ipon  commercial  assets  rather  than  upon 
pledged  securities.  The  Secretary  proceeds  with 
abundant  caution  in  the  direction  of  introducing 
this  new  currency  in  limiting  the  amount  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  issuing  bank. 

The  plan  of  the  Monetary  Commission  will  go 
further,  and  will  meet  more  completely  the  views 
of  students  of  political  economy  and  finance, 
nearly  all  of  whom  believe  that  a  currency  based 
upon  commercial  assets  is  the  only  logical  and 
scientific  currency  for  a  commercial  country. 
Before  considering  these  plans  in  detail,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  purposes  of  the  commission. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    MONETARY    CbMMISSION. 

The  conviction  that  tlie  currency  system  of  the 
country  called  aloud  for  reform  led  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hanna  and  a  few  other  prominent  citizens  of 
Indianapolis,  after  the  election  of  1896,   to  call 
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(or  a  conference  of  representatives  of  Western 
boards  of  trade  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
this  subject.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of 
Trade  by  Mr.  Hanna,  on  November  18,  1896. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  had 
Dot  yet  cr\'8tallized  in  favor  of  any  specific  plan 
of  currency  reform,  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  a  movement  for  definite  action  might  best 
originate  in  the  Central  West.  His  motives  and 
purposes  wore  defined  thus  : 

"No  movement  could  or  should  succeed  that 
y  not  based  upon  the  broadest  possible  justice 
md  intelligence,  and  in  the  entire  interest  of  the 
Thole  people.  Such  investigation  and  framing 
>hould  only  be  intrusted  to  those  who  are  great 
f'nough  to  rise  above  all  party  relations  and 
prejudice,  to  discard  all  former  ideas  when  con- 
fronted with  better  methods,  and  fairly  and 
honestly  deal  with  the  great  question  for  the 
E:eneral  good  and  for  defense  against  the  in- 
^ability  of  values,  which  has  caused  such  im- 
nieasurable  losses  to  the  people  of  this  country 
vithin  the  few  years  just  passed.  The  business 
nian  is  the  victim  of  all  such  agitation,  and  1 
stand  in  his  name  to  protest  with  all  possible  em- 
phasis against  further  risk  by  delay,  lest  the 
opportunity  slip." 

THE    INDIANAPOLIS    CONVENTION. 

This  declaration  of  Mr.  Hanna  was  the  key- 
note of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  appeal 


to  President  McKinley  for  the  appointment  of 
a  currency  commission.  The  Indianapolis  Board 
of  Trade  first  invited  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Toledo,  Kansas  City,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  Minneapolis, 
Grand  Rapids,  Peoria,  and  Omaha.  This  meet- 
ing was  only  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
the  basis  of  a  larger  convention,  which  was  held 
on  January  12,  1897,  in  Tomlinson  Hall,  In- 
dianapolis. The  boards  of  trade,  commercial 
clubs,  and  similar  organizations  in  all  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  8,000  or  more  in- 
habitants, according  to  the  census  of  1890,  were 
invited  to  take  part,  and  about  350  delegates 
responded.  Ex -Governor  Stanard,  of  Missouri, 
was  the  temporary  presiding  oflBcer,  and  the 
Hon.  C.  Stuart  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
permanent  chairman.  The  subject  of  currency 
reform  was  discussed  on  the  floor  and  in  com- 
mittees, and  it  was  determined  that  a  currency 
commission  should  be  created  whose  recom- 
mendations would  carry  with  them  the  weight 
of  the  business  sentiment  of  the  country.  There 
was  some  division  of  opinion  at  first  as  to  whether 
the  commission  should  be  appointed  by  authority 
of  Congress  or  by  direct  authority  of  the  con- 
vention. Both  sides  yielded  something  in  this 
respect,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Congress  should 
first  be  asked  to  act  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
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in  case  of  failure  to  act  promptly  a  commission 
should  be  named  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  convention  then  in  session.  The  executive 
committee  of  fifteen  was  named  by  the  chairman 
of  the  convention,  with  Mr.  Hanna  at  its  head. 

This  committee  took  measures  at  once  to  reach 
the  newly  elected  President  and  to  secure  his 
support  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
authority  of  Congress.  Mr.  McKinley  gave  them 
assurances  of  sympathy,  which  were  emphasized 
by  the  distinct  declaration  of  his  inaugural 
address  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  for 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  currency  reform.  He 
did  not  refer  to  the  subject  at  the  opening  of 
the  special  session  of  Congress  on  March  15, 
because  he  and  other  Republican  leaders  felt  that 
a  change  in  the  tariff  should  first  be  made,  and 
that  this  might  be  endangered  by  introducing 
other  subjects  of  Congressional  action.  This 
motive  restrained  the  President  from  sending  to 
Congress  at  once  a  special  message  which  he 
prepared  on  the  subject  in  the  spring.  He  never 
wavered,  however,  in  his  purpose,  and  on  July  24 
the  message  was  received,  and  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject was  promptly  passed  by  the  House.  Lead- 
ing members  of  the  Senate  felt  that  it  was  too 
late  to  take  the  subject  up  in  that  body,  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  any  power  to  close  debate,  and 
no  action  was  taken  beyond  the  reference  of  the- 
House  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  Hanna  called  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, and  early  in  September  announced  the 
names  of  the  commission  of  eleven  to  whom 
they  proposed  to  intrust  the  framing  of  a  cur- 
rency measure.  The  committee,  in  choosing  the 
members  of  the  commission,  endeavored  to 
adhere  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hanna,  that 
the  work  *' should  only  be  intrusted  to  those 
who  are  great  enough  to  rise  above  all  party 
relations  and  prejudice,  to  discard  all  former 
ideas  when  confronted  with  better  methods,  and 
fairly  and  honestly  deal  with  the  great  question 
for  the  general  good."  None  of  the  commis- 
sioners receive  any  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices beyond  their  expenses,  and  several  have 
neglected  their  private  business  at  serious  cost  in 
order  to  serve.  They  all  appreciated  the  fact, 
however,  that  it  was  a  high  honor  to  be  asked  to 
serve,  and  tliat  if  they  acted  wisely  their  names 
might  go  down  to  history  along  with  those  of 
the  authors  of  the  Bullion  Report  and  other 
great  financial  papers. 

COMPOSITION    OF    THE    COMMISSION. 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Republicans  that  the  executive  committee 
sought  the  services  of  ex -Senator  George  F.  Ed- 
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munds,  of  Vermont,  as  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion. Another  member  who  has  a  national  repu- 
tation is  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  first  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Cleveland,  after  the  retirement  of 
Daniel  Manning.  It  was  determined  at  the  out- 
set that  the  commission  should  be  made  up 
chiefly  of  practical  business  men,  rather  than 
bankers  or  professional  students  of  political  econ- 
omy. Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  the  emi- 
nent author  of  '*  A  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the 
United  States, "-was  the  one  man  who  was  finally 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  professional 
students.  Another  member  who  has  made  a  rep- 
utation as  a  speaker  and  writer,  but  is  iso  ac- 
tively engaged  in  practical  finance,  is  Mr.  C. 
Stuart  Patterson,  who  presided  over  the  Indian- 
apolis convention.  With  these  four  members  the 
enumeration  of  the  representatives  of  Eastern  in- 
terests and  of  schools  of  political  economy  ends. 
There  is  one  other  member,  Mr.  Stuyvesant  P^ish, 
who  retains  a  nominal  residence  in  New  York, 
but  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway, 
with  its  far  Southern  connections,  his  business 
interests  are  essentially  wrapped  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  South 
has  three  other  members  of  the  commission,  in 
Mr.  T.  G.  Bush,  of  the  Mobile  &  Birmingham 
Railroad  ;    Col.    George    E.    Leighton,   of    St. 
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Louis,  who  is  the  vice-chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Fries,  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Fries  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Dean,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  represent  the  distinctively  mercantile  side 
of  the  commission.  Mr.  Fries  is  interested  in 
milling,  cotton  manufacturing,  and  other  leading 
Carolina  industries.  Mr.  Dean  is  a  hardware 
merchant  who  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  public  life  of  his  State.  Both  these  gentle- 
men might  have  sat  in  Congress  or  held  other 
pohtical  positions  if  they  had  not  repeatedly  re- 
fused them  in  favor  of  their  private  activities. 
Judge  Robert  S.  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  has  not 
refused  nominations  for  Congress  as  a  service  to 
his  party  when  he  knew  there  was  no  chance  of 
winning,  but  he  has  given  most  of  his  time  to 
the  practice  of  law,  and  is  among  the  group  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Indiana  bar.  The  elev- 
enth member  of  the  commission  is  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Gamett,  who  is  engaged  in  business  operations  in 
San  FVancisco  which  have  made  him  familiar 
with  coinage  matters.  The  commission  is  essen- 
tially non-partisan  in  character.  Six  of  its  mem- 
bers are  Republicans  and  five  are  Democrats,  but 
there  has  never  been  a  division  on  party  lines 
upon  any  question  under  consideration. 

METHODS    OP   WORK. 

The  commission  held  their  first  meeting  in 
Washington  on  September  20.  Several  days' 
were  spent  in  general  discussion  of  the  currency 
problem,  and  three  sub -committees  were  appoint- 
ed to  consider  its  different  branches — the  rela- 
tion of  the  coinage  to  a  proper  currency  system, 
the  government  demand  notes,  and  the  banking 
system.  A  series  of  questions  classified  under 
these  three  heads  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
prominent  financiers  for  their  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations. An  illustration  of  the  character  of 
the  questions  and  of  the  answers  is  afforded  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  replies  of  Mr. 
William  C.  Cornwell,  the  president  of  the  City 
Bank  of  Buffalo  and  the  author  of  *'  Sound 
Money  Monographs  :  *' 

"Q.  If  bank-note  issues  be  based  exclusively 
on  assets  of  the  bank,  is  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  security  such  as  effectually  to  protect  the 
note- holder?  A.  With  a  guarantee  fund  con- 
tnbuted  by  all  the  banks,  yes  ;  but  I  believe  that 
banks  with  large  capital  only  should  issue  notes — 
say  not  less  than  $500,000  capital. 

'*  Q.  In  case  of  notes  based  on  bank  assets,  what 
means  can  you  suggest  to  obtain  and  preserve  a 
high  character  of  discounts?  A.  Would  take 
care  of  itself. 

* '  Q.  What  plan  of  examination  and  inspection 
would  you  recommend  ?  A.  Present  national 
system,  specially  perfected. 


< '  Q.  What  methods  would  you  suggest  by  which 
uniformity  of  note  issues  based  on  assets  could  be 
secured  throughout  the  country  ?  If  by  redemp- 
tion, state  where  and  how.  A.  Daily  redemp- 
tion by  the  banks  over  their  own  counters,  and 
at  central  cities  all  over  the  United  States. 

* '  Q.  What,  beyond  provision  for  immediate  re- 
demption, is  needed  for  securing  the  elasticity  of 
note  issues  in  periods  of  normal  business  ?  A. 
Nothing." 

These  answers  are  given  because  they  take  but 
little  space.  Mr.  Cornwell,  however,  and  others 
who  answered  the  questions,  discussed  many  of 
them  at  great  length,  and  submitted  plans  of  con- 
structive legislation  which  were  of  great  value  to 
the  commission.  These  expressions  were  digested 
and  copied  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees, aud  the  separate  opinions  expressed  upon 
each  point  compared,  not  merely  for  their  value 
as  suggestions,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  attitude 
of  financial  experts  throughout  the  country.  The 
commission  spent  many  days  in  the  discussion  of 
every  aspect  of  the  monetary  problem  and  the 
study  of  different  propositions  from  the  stand- 
point of  every  possible  objection  and  conceivable 
advantage.  A  unanimous  report  upon  all  essen- 
tial points  has  been  reached,  and  will  be  given  to 
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the  public  within  a  few  days.  Tlie  report  is 
likely  to  propose  reforms  which  will  startle  the 
conservatism  of  the  country  somewhat  at  first 
because  of  their  novelty  in  relation  to  recent 
American  experience.  They  will  not  be  novel, 
however,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  not  borne 
alike  the  tests  of  the  closest  abstract  reasoning 
and  the  widest  experience  in  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

THE  BRANCHES  OF  MONETARY  REFORM. 

The  principles  upon  which  monetary  reform 
should  proceed  were  laid  down  by  the  Indian- 
apolis convention  as  follows  : 

*  *  First,  that  the  present  gold  standard  should 
be  maintained.  Second,  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  insure  the  ultimate  retirement  of  all 
classes  of  United  States  notes  by  a  gradual  and 
steady  process,  so  as  to  avoid  injurious  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  or  disturbance  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country,  and  that  until  such 
retirement  provision  should  be  made  for  a  separa- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  note- issue  department  of 
the  Treasury.  Third,  that  a  banking  system  be 
provided  which  should  furnisli  credit  facilities  to 
every  portion  of  the  country  and  a  safe  and  elas- 
tic circulation,  and  especially  with  a  view  of 
securing  such  a  distribution  of  the  loanable  cap- 
ital of  the  country  as  will  tend  to  equalize  the 
rates  of  interest  in  all  parts  thereof." 

These  propositions,  whether  one  takes  the  af- 


firmative or  negative  of  them,  afford  convenient 
subdivisions  of  the  branches  of  currency  discus- 
sion. It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  discuss  at 
length  the  question  of  the  metallic  standard. 
The  recommendations  which  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission propose  to  make  regarding  the  coinage 
are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  gold 
standard  is  to  continue,  because  that  is  now  the 
standard  of  the  country;  but  the  recommendations 
regarding  the  legal -tender  notes  and  the  banking 
system  would  be  equally  applicable  if  silver, 
instead  of  gold,  were  the  nation's  measure  of 
value.  The  two  important  subjects  left  for 
consideration,  therefore,  are  the  government  legal- 
tender  notes  and  the  banking  system. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  GREENBACKS. 

The  different  views  taken  by  financiers  regard, 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  government  legal -ten- 
der notes  may  be  roughly  classified  under  four 
heads — ( 1 )  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system ; 
(2)  the  segregation  of  the  notes  into  an  issue 
department,  separate  from  the  fiscal  department, 
as  proposed  by  the  President ;  (3)  their  retire- 
ment and  cancellation  by  means  of  the  issue  of 
bonds  ;  and  (4)  jtheir  retirement  and  cancellation 
out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Government. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  government  notes 
should  continue  to  be  issued  under  present  con- 
ditions generally  believe  that  the  issue  of  $262,- 
000,000  of  bonds  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  gold  for  the 
redemption  of  legal- tender  notes,  was  really 
caused  by  the  deficiency  of  revenues,  and  that  all 
trouble  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  notes 
at  par  would  end  with  the  balancing  of  the  fiscal 
accounts  of  the  Treasury,  so  that  receipts  should 
equal  expenditures.  The  only  measure  of  cur- 
rency reform  in  respect  to  the  government  paper 
required  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  grant  of 
authority  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  bridge  over  temporary  deficiencies 
by  the  issue  of  short-term  Treasury  certificates 
or  bonds.  There  is  little  objection  from  any 
quarter  to  the  grant  of  this  authority,  whatevei 
differences  may  exist  upon  other  points  of  cur- 
rency reform.  Nearly  every  European  govern- 
ment has  authority  to  issue  these  short-term  obh- 
gations,  and  they  are  regularly  sold  in  the  London 
market  by  the  British  Government  in  anticipation 
of  the  collection  of  the  revenues. 

The  plans  of  both  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  contemplate  the  separation  of  the 
issue  and  fiscal  departments  of  the  Government, 
so  that  tlie  volume  of  the  circulation  shall  not  be 
seriously  affected  by  changes  in  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  so  that  the  government  paper 
money  shall  always  be  fully  protected  by  the  coin 
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reserve,  whether  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
ordinary  receipts  or  not.  This  plan  is  often 
compared  with  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  where  the  note -issuing  department  is  sep- 
arated from  the  banking  department  (dealing  with 
loans,  discounts,  and  deposits),  and  the  issue  de- 
partment issues  notes  only  upon  deposits  of  gold, 
and  cancels  the  notes  when  deposited  for  gold. 
The  British  system  has  commended  itself  to  many 
minds  because  of  its  seeming  simplicity  and 
security.  It  is  based,  however,  upon  a  miscon- 
ception of  credit  which  treats  circulating  notes 
as  distinct  in  essential  character  from  other  credits, 
and  has  so  seriously  restricted  credit  in  emer- 
gencies that  authority  has  been  granted  three  times 
by  the  cabinet  to  the  officials  of  the  bank  to  dis- 
regard the  law  and  to  issue  notes  in  excess  of  the 
legal  limit.  Whatever  merits  the  system  of  the 
Bank  of  England  may  have,  moreover,  it  diffei-s 
radically  from  any  system  which  could  be  devised 
for  the  United  States  Treasury,  because,  in  the 
language  of  the  President,  the  responsibility  of 
redemption  of  notes  in  gold  *  *  is  alone  borne  by 
the  Government,  without  any  of  the  usual  and 
necessary  banking  powers  to  help  itself.**  The 
Treasury,  in  other  words,  is  not  a  bank,  and  can- 
not become  one  without  making  loans  upon 
commercial  paper  and.  receiving  deposits. 

SECRETARY    GAGE's    PROPOSITION. 

The  plan  of  Secretary  Gage  regarding  govern- 
ment paper  goes  further  than  the  mere  provision 
that  greenbacks  shall  be  paid  only  for  gold  and 
gold  for  greenbacks  by  making  specific  provision 
for  a  redemption  fund.  His  suggestions  on  this 
subject  are  as  follows  : 

I  recommend  that  proper  legislation  be  enacted 
which  will  establish,  separate  and  apart  from  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  the  Treasury  as  they  relate  to  revenue 
ADd  expenditures,  a  department  to  be  designated  and 
known  as  the  Issue  and  Redemption  Division.  To  this 
division  the  sum  of  $125,000,000  in  gold  should  be  set 
over  from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  to  be  used 
only  for  redemption  purposes,  and  all  the  silver  dollars 
now  held  for  redemption  of  silver  certificates,  and  all 
the  silver  bullion  and  dollars  coined  therefrom,  bought 
under  the  act  of  1890,  should  be  passed  to  the  same  ac- 
count Further,  that  the  sum  of  $200,000,000  in  the 
legal-tender  notes  of  the  United  States  known  as  green- 
backs be  collected  as  hereinafter  described,  and  de- 
posited in  the  said  Issue  and  Redemption  Division,  to 
be  disbursed  therefrom  only  upon  the  receipt  in  ex- 
change therefor  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  coin. 
Such  gold,  when  so  secured,  to  be  held  in  said  division 
Aii  part  of  the  general  redemption  fund. 

The  plan  of  Secretary  Gage  takes  a  still  fur- 
ther step  for  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  by 
the  provision  that  the  banks  may  deposit  legal - 
tender  notes  and  silver  certificates  as  security  for 
note  issues  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000,  and 


that  the  Secretary  may  withdraw  these  legal-ten- 
der notes  and  silver  certificates  and  substitute  re- 
funding bonds  bearing  interest  at  2-J-  per  cent. 
The  notes  thus  withdrawn  from  the  bank 
redemption  fund  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Issue  and  Redemption  Division  of  the  Treasury. 
They  are,  in  other  words,  locked  up  In  the  issue 
division,  and  the  new  bonds  are  made  the  basis 
of  a  secured  bank-note  circulation  which  takes 
their  place.  The  banks  practically  become  pur- 
chasers of  the  new  bonds  with  the  outstanding 
government  notes,  and  the  latter  are  segregated 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  or  of  Congress, 


J.  W.  FRIES, 

North  Carolina. 


unless  the  latter  body  should  decide  to  modify 
the  law  and  direct  the  reissue  of  the  notes,  as 
was  done  by  the  act  of  May  31,  1878,  in 
amendment  of  the  Resumption  Act. 

The  project  of  the  complete  withdrawal  and 
cancellation  of  the  government  notes  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  new  bond  issue  is  simple,  but  is  not 
embodied  in  many  bills  before  Congress,  because 
of  its  supposed  lack  of  popularity.  Representa- 
tive Fowler,  of  New  Jersey,  has  introduced  a 
comprehensive  banking  measure  which  proposes 
a  considerable  issue  of  bonds,  in  order  to  retire 
the  government  notes,  but  proposes  the  refund- 
ing of  the  existing  debt  in  such  a  manner  tliat 
the  whole  interest  charge  for  the  new  bonds  and 
the  old  will  \ye  less  than  the  present  interest 
charge  upon  the  outstanding  bonded  debt.  Mr. 
Fowler  believes  that  his  proposition  for  reducing 
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the  interest  on  the  debt,  relieving  the  Treasury 
from  the  current  redemption  of  lep:al- tender 
notes,  and  imposing  the  supply  of  gold  for  export 
and  redemption  purposes  upon  the  banks,  would 
strongly  commend  itself  oven  to  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  favor  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
banks. 

RETIRING    GREENBACKS    FROM    THE    SURPLUS. 

The  only  proposition  remaining  to  l)e  consid- 
ered is  the  redemption  of  the  government  notes 
out  of  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  This 
will  constitute  one  of  the  features  of  the  report 
of  the  Monetary  Commission.  They  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  nor  desirable  to  offend  the 
strong  sentiment  which  exists  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  against  the  creation  of  a  large  in- 
terest-bearing debt  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing what  many  consider  the  non-interest-bearing 
debt  of  the  legal -tender  notes.  The  United  States, 
])rior  to  the  fiscal  year  1892,  collected  a  large  sur- 
plus of  receipts  over  expenditures,  which  was 
applied  by  Secretary  Manning,  Secretary  Fair- 
child,  and  Secretary  Windom  to  the  purchase  of 
the  bonded  debt  at  a  high  premium.  Such  a  sur- 
plus could  be  much  more  economically  applied,  if 
the  law  permitted  it,  in  the  cancellation  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  when  received  in  current  payments, 
without    any  call    upon    their    holders    to    pre- 


LOUIft  A.  GARNETT, 
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sent  them  for  redemj)tion.  It  would  be  a 
simple  and  effective  process  if  there  was  an  ade- 
quate surplus  to  justify  it.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Government  was  in  the  process  of  retiring  its 
legal- tender  paper  money  would  of  itself  add  im- 
mensely to  the  strength  and  credit  of  such  money, 
and  would  probably  keep  a  portion  of  it  outstand- 
ing without  burden  to  the  Government  for  many 
years.  The  Government  would  be  relieved,  after 
a  time,  as  the  volume  of  government  paper  was 
reduced,  almost  altogether  of  the  necessity  of 
making  gold  redemptions.  The  device  usually 
adopted  in  such  cases  to  call  in  paper  money 
which  is  of  unquestioned  value  is  to  deprive  it  of 
the  legal -tender  quality  after  a  certain  time.  The 
existence  of  an  Issue  and  Redemption  Depart- 
ment during  the  process  of  transition,  with  the 
provision  that  notes  received  into  it  should  be 
canceled  and  destroyed,  would  thus  at  once 
relieve  the  Treasury  from  strain  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  complete  retirement  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  banking  business. 

EXPANSION    OF    THE    BANK-NOTE    CIRCULATION. 

The  withdrawal  of  government  paper  money 
would  probably  not  be  i)ermitted  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  if  it  meant  contraction  of  the  currency. 
The  necessity  of  putting  something  in  the  place 
of  the  government  notes  withdrawn  is  based 
not  so  much  upon  the  absolute  volume  of  cur- 
rency in  the  country  as  upon  the  necessity  for  a 
proper  distribution  of  it.  One  of  the  most  forci- 
ble criticisms  against  the  system  of  government 
paper  and  bank-notes  based  upon  pledged  securi- 
ties is  the  accumulation  of  money  in  the  great 
commercial  centers  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
thinly  settled  portions  of  the  country.  It  is  this 
evil  which,  in  the  opinion  of  currency  reformers, 
demands  a  remedy  quite  as  much  as  the  danger 
to  the  Treasury  from  having  afloat  a  great  mass 
of  demand  obligations.  The  mere  reduction  of 
the  tax  on  circulation  and  the  expansion  of 
circulation  to  par  of  the  bonds  deposited  would 
not  be  seriously  effective  in  expanding  the  circu- 
lation at  the  present  time.  The  bonds  thus  de- 
posited to  secure  circulation  on  November  30, 
1897,  represented  a  par  value  of  $225,359,300, 
and  the  increase  of  circulation  j)ermissible  under 
the  plan  of  the  President  would  be  $22,535,930. 
It  might  l)e  argued  that  the  increased  profit 
upon  the  circulation  would  lead  to  enlarged 
bond  deposits,  and  this  might  be  the  case  to  a 
small  extent.  The  existing  scarcity  of  bonds, 
however,  their  value  for  investment,  and  the 
increase  of  price  which  would  follow  any  active 
demand  for  them  by  the  banks,  would  probably 
prevent  such  an  increase  of  circulation  to  any 
material  extent. 
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Secretary  Gage  proposes  that  the  President's 
plans  shall  be  adopted,  and  also  that  banks  which 
purchase  the  new  refunding  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  50  j)er  cent,  of  their  capital  with  legal-tender 
notes  and  silver  certificates  shall  be  permitted  to 
issue  notes,  not  only  up  to  the  par  value  of  these 
londs,  but  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  addi- 
tional upon  their  assets,  without  directly  pledged 
Feciinties.  Secretary  Gage  has  made  this  recom- 
mendation in  the  belief  that  it  is  as  far  as  Con- 
gress will  care  to  go  in  the  direction  of  an 
experiment  which  has  not  recently  been  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  national  banks  located  in  the  Southern  States 
had  an  aggregate  capital  on  October  G,  1896,  of 
♦6S,r,80,000,  and  issued  only  $18,950,000  in  cir- 
culating notes.  He  suggests  that  **  under  an  act 
allowing  a  greater  liberality  of  issue  and  less  bur- 
densome rates  of  taxation  those  banks  would  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  issue,  instead  of  $18,- 
950.000,  the  amount  which  they  have  at  present 
outstanding,  a  sura  equal  to  the  full  amount  of 
their  capital,  and,  in  addition,  in  the  season  of 
crop  activity,  an  additional  unsecured  volume 
of  circulation  approximating  25  per  cent,  of  their 
capital."  The  Secretary  proposes  to  give  se- 
curity to  these  notes  by  the  following  provisions  : 

"Extend  the  guaranty  of  payment  by  the 
Goveniment  to  all  circulating  notes  of  the  bank, 
whether  issued  against  deposited  security  or 
against  assets. 

' '  To  secure  the  Government  against  loss,  if  any, 
attaching  to  its  guaranty  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  unsecured  circulation  shall  be  levied  to 
create  a  safety  fund,  which  fund  shall  be  invested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  government  bonds. 
In  addition  to  such  funds  the  Government  shall 
be  further  protected  by  having  a  first  lien  upon 
all  assets  in  case  of  failure  of  the  issuing  bank." 

THE    ISSUE    OF    BANK-NOTES    UPON    ASSETS. 

The  ^[onetary  Commission  will  go  further  than 
either  the  President  or  Secretary  Gage  have  spe- 
cifically gone,  and  will  recommend  that  the  na- 
tional l^anks  be  permitted  to  work  out  a  system 
of  note  issues  based  mainly  upon  assets  up  to 
nearly  the  full  amount  of  their  capital,  as  fast  as 
they  find  it  profitable  to  retire  from  the  existing 
system.  They  believe  that  this  is  the  essential 
element  of  their  report  which  will  commend  it  to 
those  sections  of  the  country  which  have  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  complain  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem. A  currency  issued  upon  business  assets, 
when  properly  safeguarded,  has  these  great  ad- 
vantages— that  it  permits  profitable  banking  with- 
out deposits  and  affords  a  convenient  local  cur- 
rency.    Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 


T.  G.  BU8H, 

Alabama. 

century,  the  right  to  issue  circulating  notes  was 
considered  by  many  a  natural  right  of  individuals 
in  England  and  France  as  well  as  under  State 
laws  in  the.  United  States.  The  limitation  of 
note  issues  to  a  single  institution  was  sought  in 
England  by  the  act  of  1844,  which  is  still  in 
force,  and  in  B'rance  by  the  abolition  of  the  de- 
partmental banks  in  1848.  The  right  to  issue 
notes  was  left  under  the  control  of  the  States  in 
the  United  States  until  1805,  when  further  issues 
were  practically  precluded  by  the  levy  of  a  10- 
per-cent.  tax  upon  the  amount  of  State  bank 
notes  outstanding.  It  is  this  tax  which  the 
Southern  people  have  been  resenting  in  recent 
years,  because  it  deprives  them  of  the  ability  to 
obtain  a  local  currency. 

So  galling  has  been  the  existing  system  in 
limiting  the  medium  of  exchange  and  restricting 
credit  that  many  Southern  members  of  Congress 
have  proposed  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
10-per-cent.  tax.  There  has  always  been  dou])t 
of  the  constitutional  soundness  of  this  legislation, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  several  proposi- 
tions before  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  for  testing 
the  issue  again  before  the  courts  or  for  evading 
the  tax.  One  of  these  propositions  looks  to  the 
passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  issuing  of  cir- 
culating notes  by  the  State  banks  and  carrying  a 
new  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  sugg(\^ted  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 
son, of  Boston,  as  long  ago  as  the  summer  of 
1895,  that  the   10-per-cent.    tax   applied  only  to 
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notes,  and  not  to  certificates  of  deposit,  even 
though  such  certificates  might  be  printed  for  even 
amounts,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  bank,  and 
used  for  general  circulation.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  except  in  the  emergency  caused 
by  the  panic  of  1893,  the  10-per-cent.  'tax  has 
been  treated  as  precluding  the  issue  of  any  paper 
for  general  circulation  without  indorsement. 


t 


THE   ADVANTAGES    OF    UNIFORMITY. 


The  majority  of  the  American  people  are  prob- 
ably not  prepared  to  surrender  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  national  banking  system  in  respect  to 
security  and  uniformity.  Currency  reformers 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  retain  these  advan- 
tages without  the  fetters  which  the  present 
national  system  has  imposed  upon  circulation. 
It  is  felt  in  the  South  that  provision  for  a  more 
ample  currency  would  promote  the  freedom  of 
exchanges,  do  away  with  the  dependence  of  the 
farmer  upon  the  stores,  where  he  has  to  take 
credit  in  payment  for  his  crops  because  he  can- 
not get  currency,  and  promote  the  development 
of  the  country  by  permitting  loans  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest.  The  present  system,  which  concen- 
trates money  in  New  York  and  other  commercial 
centers,  not  only  hampers  actual  trade  in  the 
South  by  the  lack  of  a  circulating  medium,  but  it 
hampers  all  industrial  development  by  the  high 
rates  of  interest  which  it  compels,  the  banks 
to  charge.  The  freedom  of  note  issues  upon 
commercial  assets  would  do  much  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
history  of  Scotland  and  Canada,  where  an  elastic 
banking  system  has  permitted  interest  rates 
nearly  as  low  in  the  most  remote  country  dis- 
tricts as  in  the  commercial  centers.  In  both  of 
these  cases  this  diffusion  of  credit  upon  reason- 
able terms  is  promoted  also  by  the  power  of  the 
banks  to  establish  branches  without  limitation 
upon  their  size  or  their  cash  reserves.  The  sys- 
tem of  branch  banking  has  not  been  familiar  to 
the  people  of  this  country  since  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  1837,  but  will  be  authorized  to  a  limited 
extent  by  the  plan  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 
Their  plan  will  recognize  also  the  essential  safe- 
guards of  a  circulation  based  upon  commercial 
assets  —  the  first  lien  of  the  notes  upon  the 
assets,  obligatory  redemption  in  coin  on  demand, 
the  maintenance  of  a  safety  fund  in  the  custody 
of  the  Government,  and  the  limitation  of  issues 
in  proportion  to  paid-up  capital. 

The  members  of  the  commission  and  their 
friends  believe  that  their  project  will  grow 
with  popular  discussion.  This  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable assumption,  for  every  point  of  it  has  al- 


ready been  submitted  to  the  searching  examina- 
tion of  eleven  men,  who  have  given  their  whole 
time  and  thought  for  many  weeks  to  the  work. 
The  plan,  in  other  words,  has  received  just  such 
a  threshing  out  in  every  detail  as  such  a  plan 
would  receive  in  Congress.  The  commission, 
however,  have  enjoyed  two  advantages  over  the 
usual  conditions  in  Congress :  they  have  been 
free  from  the  political  influences  which  might 
have  led  them  to  cater  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
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moment  rather  than  their  own  ripened  convic- 
tions; they  have  been  able,  also,  to  give  a  degree 
of  attention  and  study  to  their  work  which  can 
rarely  be  given  by  a  member  of  Congress  to  the 
many  propositions  whicli  come  before  him  for  de- 
cision. The  members  of  the  commission  werfe 
far  from  agreement  when  they  met,  but  they 
have  not  yielded  their  convictions,  except  perhaps 
upon  minor  details,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity. 
They  have  become  unanimous  by  the  process  of 
winnowing  out  in  argument  the  best  of  all  the 
propositions  laid  before  them.  This  fact  alone 
gives  an  immense  presumptive  strength  to  their 
report,  which  should  entitle  it  to  careful  consider- 
ation. 


THREE   PATRIARCHS   OF  EDUCATION. 


IN  the  closing  weeks  of  1897  there  passed 
away  a  remarkable  trio  of  aged  and  honored 
Americans,  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  had  extended  consider. 
ably  over  half  a  century,  and  had  contributed 
distinctly  to  the  enrichment  of  our  higher  na- 
tional life.  These  three  men,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  proclaimed  to  two  generations  of  their 
countrymen  the  value  of  honest,  thoroughgoing 
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culture.  Their  lives  were  examples  of  disinter- 
ested devotion  to  large  aims  and  inspiring  ideal^. 
Prof.  William  S.  Tyler,  who  died  November 
19,  1897,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  had  taught 
Greek  at  Amherst  College  for  fifty-seven  years 
prior  to  his  retirement  as  professor  emeritus  in 
1893,  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi-centennial  of 
his  professorship — a  record  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
ceeded in  American  academic  annals.  During 
this  long  period  Professor  Tyler  fulfilled  the 
vanous  functions  of  the  old-time  professor  in 
the  country  college,  and  these  included  multifold 
responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
in  times  of  stress  (which  have  been  many  and 
protracted  in  Amherst's  life  from  1836  to  the 
present  time).  Professor  Tyler  had  fitted  him- 
self for  the  ministry,  and  it  is  said  that  the  re- 
fusal of  a  west- bound  stage  to  take  his  baggage 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads  was  all  that 
interfered  to  cause  a  delay  in  his  plans  for  home- 


missionary  service  which  finally  resulted  in  his 
turning  to  college  work. 

Of  Professor  Tyler's  work  in  the  class-room  it 
has  been  said  that  he  taught  the  classics  as  litera- 
ture, not  as  exact  sciences  ;  all  the  influences  of 
his  instruction  were  broadening.  The  mission  of 
the  small  college,  in  his  view,  was  first  of  all  the 
implanting  of  a  genuine  love  of  culture.  Am- 
herst has  never  sought  to  be  classed  among  the 
universities,  and  no  one  would  have  more  stur- 
dily resisted  such  a  tendency,  had  the  occasion 
arisen,  than  Dr.  Tyler.  He  had  come  to  the 
college  as  a  student  in  1828,  only  seven  years  aft- 
er its  founding,  and  he  had  enjoyed  the  personal 
friendship  of  every  one  of  Amherst's  presidents, 
except  the  first.  He  was  the  historian  of  the 
college — a  chronicler  in  whose  mouth  Quorum 
pars  magna  fut  would  have  been  no  idle  boast, 
but  the  precise  truth. 

In  former  years  Dr.  Tyler  was  the  editor  of 
various  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  literature,  chiefly  on  classical 
subjects,  have  always  been  frequent.  He  has 
also  written  on  religious  themes,  and  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  addresses,  but  the  work  best 
known  to  Amherst  alumni  is  his  history  of  the 
college  during  the  administrations  of  its  first  five 
presidents,  from  1821  to  1891.  Dr.  Tyler  was 
active  in  various  educational  enterprises,  having 
been  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  a  trustee  of  Smith  College, 
and  connected  with  the  management  of  several 
other  important  New  England  institutions. 

Another  classical  scholar  and  teacher  whose 
influence  reached  far  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
class-room  was  Prof.  Henry  Drisler,  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  died  November  30,  1897,  within  a 
month  of  the  completion  of  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  College  in  the 
class  of  1839,  he  returned  to  the  institution  as  a 
tutor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  1843.  In  1857  he 
became  professor  of  Latin,  and  in  1867  he  sue 
ceeded  Professor  Anthon  in  the  chair  of  Greek, 
which  he  held  till  his  retirement  from  active  serv- 
ice in  1894,  when,  like  Professor  Tyler,  he  was 
made  a  professor  emeritus.  During  this  period 
Professor  Drisler  accomplished  much  important 
work  in  classical  lexicography,  and  edited  several 
series  of  texts.  He  established  a  reputation  for 
profound  and  accurate  learning.  Before  Presi- 
dent Low's  election  Professor  Drisler  served  as 
acting  president,  and  later  ^  dean  of  the  col- 
lege. Harvard  University,  at  her  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary,  honored  Professor  Dris- 
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ier  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  recognition  of 
Ills  scholarship. 

It  was  said  of  Professor  Drisler  in  an  address 
presented  to  him  by  the  Association  of  Columbia 
College  Alumni  at  a  public  reception  on  the  oc 
casion  of  his  retirement,  four  years  ago,  that ' '  his 
tliorough  scholarsliip,  his  gentleness  and  modesty 
of  character,  his  integrity  and  Christian  charity, 
his  patience  as  an  instructor,  and  his  kindly  in- 
terest in  all  who  came  under  his  charge,  have  se- 
cured for  him  *  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends,'  and  have  ehdeared  him  to  successive 
generations  of  students  of  Columbia,  whose  re- 
spect, good  wishes,  and  affectionate  solicitude 
accompany  him  in  his  honorable  retirement." 

As  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations.  Profess- 
or Drisler  has  recently  had  an  active  part  in 
giving  shape  to  what  is  surely  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the 
metropolis,  and  his  labors  on  behalf  of  this  en- 
terprise should  be  counted  as  not  the  least  of  his 
notable  services  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
and  the  diffusion  of  true  culture. 

The  '=Grand  Old  Man"  of  New  York,  Charles 
Butler,   who  lacked   but    two   months   of  com- 
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pleting  his  ninety-sixth  year,  died  December  13, 
1897.  Mr.  Butler  had  never  received  a  collegiate 
education,  but  up  to  the  very  last  his  interest  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  was  unflagging, 
and  at  the  time  of  iiis  death  he  was  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  governing  boards  of  two  such. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  DRISLER,  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Butler  could  remember  seeing  Fulton's 
steamboat  navigate  the  Hudson  in  1807,  and  he 
could  recall  incidents  of  the  War  of  1812.  In 
1883  he  visited  the  site  of  Chicago  and  predicted 
the  future  importance  of  the  place.  lie  had  been 
a  law  student  in  Martin  Van  Buren's  office  years 
before  the  latter's  election  to  the  Presidency, 
lie  then  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York 
City  in  1835,  and  in  the  follo\ying  year  he  be. 
came  a  member  of  the  council  of  New  York 
University. 

For  more  than  sixty  years,  down  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Butler  was  the  stead- 
fast friend,  adviser,  and  patron  of  the  univer- 
sity. His  gifts  in  money  were  great,  but  it 
is  as  the  far-seeing,  statesmanlike  leader  in  a 
bold  educational  enterprise  that  this  quiet  man  of 
affairs  most  commands  our  admiration  and  re. 
spect.  He  liv(^d  to  stH3  many  of  his  far-reaching 
plans  for  the  university's  development  in  a  fair 
way  to  realization. 

Mr.  Butler  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  its  faithful  supporter. 
He  was  identified  with  many  works  of  philan. 
thropy  in  and  about  New  York.  In  his  career,  as 
in  those  of  Professors  Tyler  and  Drisler,  the 
dominant  fact  was  a  steady  fixedness  of  pui'j:)ose, 
the  unfaltering  pursuit  of  a  lofty  ideal.  Such 
lives  are  all  too  rare. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  BTRONO, 

Mayor  of  New  York  City,  1895-97. 


NEW    YORK'S   CIVIC    ASSETS. 

A  SUMMIXG-UP  OF  THE  PROGRESS  MADE  DURING  MAYOR 
STRONG'S    ADMINISTRATION. 


BY    WILLIAM    HOWE    TOLMAN. 


JAXUARY  1  the  greatest  nuiuicipal  experi- 
ment in  the  history  of  our  country  will  be 
put  to  the  test  of  actual  work-a-day  exj)erience, 
in  the  administration  of  the  Greater  New  York. 
The  urban  tendency  is  now  axiomatic,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  the  coalescence  of  neighboring 
Dianicipalities  excites  no  wonder,  but  tlie  union 
<'^  the  five  borouglis  of  the  greater  city  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  worM.  Interest  has 
been  deepened,  in  view  of  the  recent  election, 
when  the  opposing  forces  of  good  and  mal- ad- 
ministrative   methods   were    so    clearly    defined 


that  eacli  voter  exercised  what  he  knew  was  a 
deliberate  individual  choice — that  his  city  should 
bo  ruled  by  a  man  wlio  was  a  political  cipher,  of 
no  value,  unless  the  unit,  his  master,  stood 
alongside,  or  that  his  mu;.icipality  should  be 
ruhid  by  a  man  pledged  to  make  its  interests  his 
first  choice. 

Three  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  voters  of 
New  York  made  a  deliberate  choice  of  what  was 
called  a  reform  administration,  and  all  the  politi- 
cal fractions  were  rediice<l  to  a  common  denomi- 
nator ;   this  result,    reduced  in  turn  to  its  lowest 
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terms  and  expressed  in  votes,  demonstrated  that 
the  success  of  reform  is  simply  a  question  of 
mathematics. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  Greater  New  York  it 
will  be  of  interest,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to 
reckon  up  the  assets  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
starting  upon  its  new  and  wider  municipal  career. 
Wliat  has  New  York  gained,  in  the  three  years  of 
reform  rule,  that  has  contributed  toward  its 
higher  life,  and  made  it  a  desirable  civic  home 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  whose  only  capital  is 
their  good  health  and  their  brawny  arms,  and 
the  hundreds  whose  inherited  fortunes  or  bril- 
liant brains  have  made  it  possible  to  gratify 
every  wish  that  may  be  bought  by  money  ? 

TRUE    DEMOCRACY. 

William  L.  Strong  was  the  mayor,  whose 
qualification  for  the  oflBce  was  the  unimpeach- 
able honesty  and  integrity  of  a  successful  busi- 
ness man.  To  supplement  his  ignorance  of  the 
management  of  a  great  city,  he  brought  to  the 
mayoralty  a  large  fund  of  common  sense,  backed 
by  a  grim  determination  to  do  what  he  believed 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  For  this 
reason  he  was  compelled  to  seek  the  advice  of 
others,  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
make  appointments,  and  many  of  his  mistakes 
were  the  fault  of  his  advisers  and  not  his  own. 
He  was  essentially  a  democratic  mayor,  and  the 
citizen  who  was  without  a  friend  in  the  world 
could  always  get  a  hearing  and  the  redress  of  a 
real  grievance.  The  fact  that  the  milk  supply  of 
New  York  is  as  pure  as  any  city  m  the  United 
States  is  directly  traceable  to  a  letter  written  by 
a  poor  woman  to  him,  asking  if  he  would  not  see 
that  what  was  sold  her  for  milk  was  milk,  so  that 
her  baby  would  drink  what  would  bring  life  and 
not  death.  The  affection  of  the  plain  people  for 
Mayor  Strong  was  sincere,  and  sprung  from  their 
feeling  that  he  was  their  friend.  In  the  last 
campaign,  when  the  unique  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented in  political  life  of  the  chief  executive  tak- 
ing the  stump  to  advocate  that  the  voters  should 
intrust  the  city  government  to  a  man  whom  the 
mayor  felt  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  that  office,  he  said  to  the  writer  :  '*Put  me 
down  for  meetings  on  the  East  Side  ;  I  want  to 
get  among  the  people."  The  fact  that  Mayor 
Strong  had  come  down  to  talk  to  them  crowded 
the  halls,  and  brought  forth  enthusiastic  applause 
for  the  man  and  his  utterances. 

CIVIC    SERVICE. 

He  has  always  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
respond  to  calls  of  civic  service,  and  all  parts  of 
the  city  have  had  tlie  opportunity  of  honoring 
themselves  in  honoring  the  mayor. 


It  is  a  fact  of  supreme  significance  to  the  plain 
people  of  this  city  that  during  his  entire  term  of 
office  Mayor  Strong  has  read  every  letter  that 
has  come  to  him  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Ne^r 
York,  and  no  official  has  decided  for  him  what 
communication  should  be  laid  before  him  and 
what  withheld. 

DEMAND    OF   COMMERCE. 

In  a  discussion,  therefore,  of  the  great  deeds 
of  social  service,  during  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Strong,  his  own  opinion  is  of  value  and 
interest.  When  I  asked  him  what  he  considered 
were  the  most  important  factors  in  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  he  replied  : 

<  *  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  new  buildings 
and  the  other  decent  accommodations  for  the  aged 
poor  and  helpless  people  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
who  are  the  wards  of  the  city.  These  improve- 
ments are  particularly  gratifying  because  so  few 
New  Yorkers  realize  what  wretched  conditions 
prevailed  three  years  ago.  The  new  water  mains 
along  Fifth  Avenue  will  provide  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  with  an  ample  supply  for  that  neces- 
sity of  life  for  drinking,  and  also  for  putting  out 
fires.  Thirdly,  the  great  improvement  of  the 
North  River,  whereby  the  dock  facilities  may  be 
made  ample  for  the  utmost  pressure  demanded  by 
commerce,  by  lessening  the  transportation  and 
reshipment  of  foodstuffs,  is  a  lessening  of  their 
cost  and  an  advantage  to  all  the  wage -workers." 

TRAMPS    AND    VAGRANTS. 

The  Department  of  Charities  concerns  itself 
with  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  insane — that  large 
class  of  dependents  who  are  compelled  to  take 
whatever  the  city  sees  fit  to  give  them.  This  de- 
partment touches  very  closely  the  large  body  of 
citizens  who  are  workers  with  their  hands.  On 
Biackwell's  Island  there  are  now  about  3,500 
dependents.  Three  years  ago  the  1,200  old  men 
at  the  almshouse  had  to  line  up  at  10  o'clock  for 
a  12-o*clock  dinner.  Why?  Because  the  din- 
ing-room had  sittings  for  only  395.  The  con- 
ditions were  a  trifle  better  in  the  case  of  the 
old  women  at  the  almshouse,  simply  because 
there  were  fewer  of  them.  To-day  ample  din- 
ing-rooms have  been  added  to  the  almshouse. 
Now,  when  the  sick  people  must  go  to  the  Island, 
they  are  helped  on  board  by  uniformed,  paid 
attendants,  and  cared  for  by  trained  nurses  and 
doctors,  with  every  appliance  for  ease  and  com- 
fort, instead  of  being  jostled  about  by  workhouse 
prisoners,  tramps,  and  vagrants  who  had  been  de- 
tailed for  this  hospital  service.  Now,  when  the 
old  men  at  the  almshouse  want  a  drink  of  water, 
they  are  not  obliged  X6  go  down  two  flights  of 
stairs,  if  they  are  on  the  third  story,  to  the  hy- 
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drant  in  the  courtyard,  because  water  is  now 
provided  on  every  floor.  That  fact  has  made 
possible  water-closets  and  lavatories  on  every 
floor. 

Instead  of  about  a  dozen  detached  kitchens,  the 
preparation  of  food  has  been  centralized,  and  can 
be  delivered  hot  to  any  one  of  the  buildings. 
Xew  pavilions  have  been  added,  so  that  shelters 
fit  for  human  beings  now  cover  all  the  dependents 
at  the  Island.  In  all  the  city  hospitals  the  most 
improved  type  of  ambulance  has  been  supplied, 
And  the  old  appliances,  chiefly  of  wood,  in  the 
operating-rooms  have  been  displaced  by  nineteenth - 
century  models.  These  improvements  seem  very 
minor  when  recounted,  but  they  mean  to  that 
great  class  whom  the  city  must  care  for  the 
difference  between  an  existence  of  daily  suffering 
and  torture  and  a  life  of  serenity  and  comfort. 

FIFTY    MILLION   GALLONS. 

For  years  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  with- 
out adequate  water  supply  for  protection  from 
fire.  So  inadequate  was  it  that  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  were  most  insistent  upon  protection 
in  this  direction.  The  work  of  providing  a  water 
supply  of  50,000,000  gallons  a  day  was  begun, 
and  the  pipes  laid  along  Fifth  Avenue,  as  the 
only  available  route.  When  this  work  has  been 
started,  thirty  blocks  between  the  Washington 
Arch  and  Fifty- ninth  Street  will  be  sewered  as 
well,  because  in  many  cases  the  old  sewers  were 
fonnd  to  be  simply  drain-pipes  of  terra  cotta, 
broken,  and  absolutely  useless.  In  many  cases 
the  department  had  no  maps  of  the  underground 
conditions  of  the  streets,  and  work  was  necessi- 
tated that  should  have  been  performed  a  gener- 
ation ago.  Now  the  lower  part  of  the  city  will 
ha?e  a  water  supply  sufficient  for  its  needs. 

GRAND    HIGHWAY. 

Park  Avenue,  from  Fifty- sixth  Street  to 
Ninety- sixth  Street,  has  been  made  a  grand  high- 
way 140  feet  wide,  its  grade  lowered,  and  its 
name,  Park  Avenue,  justified. 

The  Boulevard,  from  Fifty- ninth  Street  to 
^>ne  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  has  been 
reclaimed  from  a  third-class  roadway  to  a  beauti- 
ful parkway.  Many  miles  of  granite  pavements 
have  been  converted  into  smooth  and  noiseless 
roadways  during  the  last  administration,  scores  of 
mil^  of  asphalted  streets  have  been  laid,  of  which 
a  large  number  are  in  the  tenement  districts, 
where  there  are  the  greatest  number  of  people  to 
benefit  by  them.  The  fact  of  highways  on  which 
the  noise  of  vehicular  traffic  is  minimized  means 
untold  relief,  not  only  to  the  sick  and  those  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  diseases,  but  also  to  every  other 
person  in  the  city,  because  his  system  is  to  that 


extent  unimpaired.  In  our  city,  where  the  tension 
of  daily  life  is  so  high,  and  where  the  workers 
are  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  above 
facts  mean  added  years  of  life  and  thousands  of 
saved  lives  among  the  sick  and  suffering.  The 
asphalting  of  streets  is  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  interdependence  of  municipal  departments, 
because  the  efficiency  of  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment is  quadrupled  by  the  ease  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  street  dirt  of  all  kinds  can  be 
removed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  street  inspec- 
tion by  the  Health  Department  is  made  the  more 
easy.  The  new  viaduct  uptown  will  be  an  archi- 
tectural acquisition  to  the  city. 

LESSENED    COST   OF   BREADSTUFFS. 

Every  citizen,  even  the  humblest,  is  directly 
concerned  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  his  city, 
because  the  more  highly  developed  the  city  may 
be  commercially,  the  greater  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  useful  employment  of  thousands.  Improved 
commercial  facilities  mean  lessened  charges  for 
transportation,  which  in  turn  means  lessened  cost 
of  breadstuffs — not  the  luxuries,  but  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  Department  of  Docks  found 
that  the  piers  and  docks  of  this  city  were  totally 
inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  great 
ocean  steamships,  which  could  not  be  berthed  at 
the  present  docks.  The  Oceanic,  which  will  be 
launched  next  May,  will  be  704  feet  long.  What 
is  known  as  the  great  North  River  Improvement, 
extending  from  Charles  to  Twenty-third  Street, 
will  have  cost  $18, 000, 000,  but  will  have  provided 
sixteen  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest 
steamships  now  building  or  likely  to  be  built.  In 
addition,  a  marginal  street  250  feet  wide  will 
extend  along  the  whole  improvement.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  on 
which  many  of  the  rentals  of  the  piers  are  based, 
this  greAt  improvement  will  have  paid  for  itself 
and  netted  $3,000,000  to  the  city. 

PIER    PARRS. 

Students  of  social  phenomena  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  test  a  given  movement  by  the  amount 
of  recreation  which  it  contains.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  healthful  recreation  in  American 
cities  are  sadly  deficient.  The  churches  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
the  other  age'ncies,  like  the  settlements  and  work- 
ingmen's  clubs,  are  so  few  as  practically  to  exert 
very  little  influence.  The  great  recreative  factor 
in  American  city  life  is  the  saloon,  which,  under 
present  social  conditions,  is  not  altogether  an 
unmixed  evil,  but  the  citizenship  of  New  York 
should  not  l)e  entirely  dependent  on  the  saloon 
for  its  recreation.  Thousands  of  cities  have  river 
parks,  but  the  Department  of  Docks  has  made 
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possible  the  raost  unique  system  in  the  world  by 
the  opening  of  pier  parks,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
recreation  piers.  A  pier  is  selected  in  the  most 
congested  districts  and  is  roofed  over,  the  second 
story  being  devoted  to  a  place  of  promenade  and 
recreation.  In  summer  it  affords  a  delightful 
resort,  extending  out  into  the  river,  and  in  the 
winter  the  department  is  planning  to  inclose  them 
with  glass  and  decorate  them  with  palms  and 
flowering  shrubs  from  the  city  greenhouses,  while 
fountains  and  music  will  delight  the  eye  or  the 
ear  of  the  patrons.  These  recreation  piers  are 
the  only  places  where  the  residents  within  walk- 
ing distance  can  have  an  opportunity  for  the  most 
healthful  and  delightful  recreation  the  year  round 
absolutely  free,  and  indicates  that  this  great 
department,  in  making  them  possible,  has  been 
actuated  by  motives  of  sincerity  in  providing  for 
the  recreation  of  the  people.  Two  of  these  piers 
have  been  already  opened,  and  contracts  for  the 
other  three  are  let. 

NOMINAL    FINES. 

Two  years  ago  a  poor  woman  wrote  Mayor 
Strong  asking  if  he  would  see  that  what  was  sold 
her  for  milk  was  milk.  The  mayor  at  once 
brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Health 
Department,  who  informed  him  that  the  number 
of  inspectors  for  the  city  of  New  York  was  five, 
and  that  even  when  a  dealer  was  convicted  of 
selling  impure  or  adulterated  milk  the  fine  was 
so  nominal  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  it,  even  if 
he  were  arrested  four  times  a  year,  and  yet  make 
a  handsome  profit.  When  this  matter  of  impure 
milk  was  pushed  the  first  fine  imposed  was  $250 — 
the  maximum — and  when  the  second  offender  was 
brought  before  the  courts  the  sentence  was  <5250 
and  thirty  days  on  the  Island.  To-day  the  people 
in  the  tenenxents  and  throughout  the  city  have  as 
pure  milk  as  any  city  in  the  world,  and  the  number 
of  arrests  for  the  sale  of  impure  or  adulterated 
milk  was  only  220  for  the  past  year. 

CULTURE    STATIONS. 

By  means  of  more  than  a  hundred  culture  sta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  city,  any  physician 
may  leave  cultures  of  diphtheria  or  tuberculosis, 
which  will  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  central 
office  of  the  department  for  examination,  and  re- 
ported on  within  twenty- four  hourg  by  the  de- 
partment. Thus  the  physician  may  be  almost 
certain  that  his  diagnosis  of  these  two  dread  dis- 
eases is  accurate,  and  the  necessary  remedial 
measures  can  be  applied  in  time.  These  facts 
mean  hundreds  of  saved  lives  all  over  the  city.  A  t 
each  station  antitoxin  is  furnished  without  cost. 

Until  this  summer  tliere  was  no  inspection  of 
the  thousands  of  children  in  attendance  at  the 


public  and  private  schools  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining communicable  diseases.  This  work  has 
not  attracted  great  attention,  but  is  of  extreme 
value  to  every  tenement-house  home.  Translat- 
ing the  above  facts  into  their  true  significance, 
it  means  that  the  citizens  who  are  obliged  to  live 
in  the  tenement- house  quarters  of  New  York  are 
protected  by  this  great  department,  as  never  be- 
fore, in  all  of  the  essentials  of  health,  which  in 
turn  means  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  most  of  life 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  maximum  capacity 
for  wage-earning.  The  same  intelligent  activity 
has  guided  the  inspection  of  foodstuffs  in  the 
tenement- house  districts,  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  3,992,030  pounds  were  condemned  in  1897 
up  to  Decemljer  1. 

The  rear  tenements  of  New  York  have  always 
been  pointed  to  as  a  standing  disgrace  to  a  nine- 
teen tji -century  civilization.  Under  the  present 
administration  94  rear  tenements  have  V)een  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and,  what 
is  better,  of  this  number  40  have  bt»en  de- 
molished, and  17  others  have  been  remodeled 
for  dwellings  so  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  others  can  never 
be  occupied  for  dwellings,  but  have  been  trans- 
formed into  manufacturing  establishments. 

RESEARCH  WORK. 

The  research  work  of  the  department  has  been 
carried  on  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  while  in 
the  study  of  tuberculosis  it  has  been  rewarded 
with  such  success  that  the  characteristics  of  this 
disease  have  been  determined  with  great  accuracy, 
and  the  most  progressive  preventive  measures 
advocated.  One  result  of  the  demonstration,  that 
this  disease  is  communicable,  alone  justifies  this 
study. 

Thousands  of  the  dwellers  in  our  city  had  no 
opportunity  to  attend  school  in  their  own  country, 
but  they  want  their  children  to  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  common-school  education.  New 
York  City  also  wants  this  most  earnestly,  Ixjcause 
every  foreigner's  child  who  comes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  public  school  means  a  start  ar 
lea^t  in  Americanism,  and  in  no  better  way  than 
by  education  can  the  assimilation  be  hasteneti. 
The  enemies  of  good  government  do  not  wain 
good  schools,  because  tlie  more  ignorant  their 
constituents,  the  more  easily  can  they  be  manipu- 
lated at  elections. 

ROOF     PLAYGROUNDS. 

When  Mayor  Strong  took  the  chair  of  office 
there  were  50,000  school  children  in  the  city 
unable  to  secure  sittings  in  the  public  schools. 
Wlien  he  leaves  the  mayoralty  the  number  will 
have    been    reduced    to    3,000.       Until    his    ad- 
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ministration,  there  bas  been  no  realization 
nf  the  signiificance  of  the  inadequacy  of  our 
<iA\K)o\  accommodations,  and  no  serious  attempt 
has  l>een  made  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  To-day,  forty  sites  for  new  buildings, 
including  annexes,  have  been  made,  so  that  all 
I  he  school  children  may  obtain  entrance  to  the 
\A\H\c  schools.  These  buildings  will  be  an  archi- 
•ei'tural  ornament  to  the  city,  as  well  as  equipped 
\ritli  tlie  very  latest,  hence  best,  educational  ap- 
{.iiances.  Roof  playgrounds,  baths  in  the  base- 
in  iits,  light  class-rooms,  laboratories  for  manual 
training  and  gymnasia,  will  place  the  public 
*4'ho^»ls  of  Xew  York  in  the  very  front  rank.  At- 
tention has  been  given  to  secondary  education  by 
iLo  equipment  of  three  model  high  schools,  and  by 
coinp(*titive  examination  the  very  best  principals 
in  the  country  have  been  obtained.  The  old 
tristee  system  has  been  abolished  and  the  man- 
ip:'raent  of  the  schools  centralized  on  scientific 
wi<i  economical  principles ;  the  kindergartens 
bve  been  increased  to  the  number  of  forty  ;  a 
truant  school  has  been  established,  where  chil- 
<ir*?n  whose  only  offense  is  playing  **  hookey  "  can 
t«e  taught,  without  being  sent  to  institutions 
There  they  are  compelled  to  associate  with  youth - 
'il  dehnquents  and  criminals  ;  the  salaries  of 
tw^hers  have  been  raised  about  7  per  cent.,  and 
inap-to-date  course  of  study  is  now  provided. 

EDUCATIONAL    PK0GRE88. 

The  immense  advance  made  by  New  York's 
schwl  system  during  Mayor  Strong's  term  of 
nSce  is  summarized  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  in  the  Educational  Review  for  January, 
h9S,  from  which  we  are  permitted  to  quote. 
Professor  Butler  enumerates  the  distinct  achieve- 
iLenis  of  Mayor  Strong's  administration  as  fol- 
!mvs  : 

1-  SecoDdary  education  has  been  introduced  into  the 
paUic-flchool  system  for  the  first  time  under  modern 
cooditioiw,  and  it  is  offered  inliigh  schools  presided  over 
br  three  of  the  best  and  most  competent  principals  in 
the  country,  aided  by  carefully  chosen  faculties. 

1  Kindergarten  training  has  been  greatly  extended, 
ud  more  than  forty  kindergarten  classes  are  now  in 
operation.  A  special  supervisor  of  kindergartens  has 
been  appointed. 

3.  New  York  has  been  made  the  only  city  in  the 
world,  perhaps  (certainly  one  of  very  few),  in  which  a 
rfaild  can  pass  successively  through  all  grades  of  in- 
fraction— kindergarten,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
fT)lleiriate— at  the  public  expense. 

4.  More  new  schools  have  been  begun  and  more  have 
been  completed  than  in  any  other  equal  period  in  the 
city's  history. 

5.  More  property  has  been  acquired  for  school  pur- 
poses than  ever  before. 

6.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  practically  all  of 
the  children  seeking  a  public-school  education  have 
been  accommodated.    Provisions  made  during  Mayor 


Strong's  term  will,  in  two  more  years,  probably  provide 
for  all  the  children  who  are  entitled  to  and  in  need  of 
school  accommodations. 

7.  A  successful  truant  school  has  been  established. 

8.  A  new  course  of  study,  much  more  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  than  its  predecessor  has  been  introduced. 

9.  A  new  and  scientifically  adjusted  schedule  of  sal- 
aries, founded  upon  length  of  service  and  merit,  has 
been  adopted  and  will  go  into  operation  on  January  1, 
18»8.  This  schedule  provides  an  average  increase  of  1}^ 
per  cent,  on  the  salary  of  every  teacher  now  in  the  pub- 
lic-school .system. 

10.  A  virtual  alliance  has  been  effected  with  the  Board 
of  Health,  by  means  of  which  there  is  a  daily  inspection 
of  the  school  children  in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of 
contagious  disease.  This  inspection  is  contributing  to 
the  decrease  of  the  death-rate. 

11.  Manual  training  has  been  introduced  in  all  the 
schools. 

12.  The  instruction  in  music  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
organized and  put  upon  a  higher  plane  under  the  supers 
vision  of  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch. 

13.  Plans  have  been  adopted  and  contracts  let  for  a 
new  building  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  ad- 
ministrative officers.  The  present  quarters  are  grossly 
inadequate. 

14.  The  character  of  the  school  buildings  has  been 
greatly  improved— as  Superintendent  Snyder  shows  in 
this  issue  of  the  i^erie w>— and  a  new  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  convenience  has  been  set. 

15.  The  vacation  schools  will  hereafter  be  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Education,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
public-school  system. 

REFLEX   HOME    INFLUENCES. 

The  tenement -house  population,  from  their  ig- 
norance and  helplessness,  are  most  affected  by  the 
absence  of  improved  sanitation.  Clean  streets 
and  the  rapid  removal  of  garbage  are  the  means 
of  saving  scores  of  lives  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost,  due  to  diseases  brought  on  by  un- 
cleanliness.  The  separation  of  ashes  from  other 
waste  materials,  the  removal  of  ashes  in  closed 
cans,  and  the  separate  removal  of  rubbish  have 
freed  the  streets  from  the  irritation  and  unsight- 
liness  of  the  past.  While  this  improvement  may 
not  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  dwellers 
on  the  East  Side,  yet  the  object-lesson  of  insist- 
ence on  tidy  streets  cannot  fail  to  have  had  a  re- 
flex influence  on  the  home  life.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  the  children  who  have 
been  formed  into  the  organization  of  the  junior 
leagues  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  their 
share  toward  keeping  the  city  clean. 

The  experimental  crematory  for  the  burning  of 
rubbish  which  had  no  commercial  value,  and  the 
careful  sorting  of  the  remainder  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  waste  paper,  bottles,  metals,  and  rags, 
instances  the  courage  and  the  willingness  of  the  de- 
partment to  experiment  with  a  difficult  problem. 
By  means  of  these  experiments  it  has  been  shown 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  revenue  to  the  city 
— a  fact  which  in  the  last  analysis  lowers  the  tax- 
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rate,  this  in  turn  being  an  advantage  to  those 
citizens  who  pay  no  taxes  as  well  as  to  the  tax- 
payers, 

PUSH,  NOT   PULL. 

In  the  removal  of  unharnessed  trucks  from  the 
streets  an  object-lesson  was  given  to  every  man 
on  the  force,  as  well  as  to  every  other  depart- 
ment in  the  city,  that  a  law  could  be  carried 
into  effect  by  a  department  that  was  deter- 
mined that  nothing  should  cause  it  to  swerve 
from  its  determination  to  do  so.  In  addition  to 
the  streets  being  free  for  traflBc,  the  standing  ve- 
hicles are  no  longer  a  menace  to  decency.  The 
introduction  of  discipline  has  taught  the  men  that 
their  positions  no  longer  depend  on  their  *<  pull," 
but  their  **  push,"  and  the  system  of  arbitration 
insures  to  every  man  justice  as  well  as  correc- 
tion. 

SNOW-REMOVAL. 

To  thousands  of  the  dwellers  in  the  lower  parts 
of  New  York  life  is  a  constant  struggle  for  the 
means  of  procuring  a  shelter,  food,  and  clothing. 
In  the  latter  expenditure  the  money  which  the 
poor  pay  for  shoes  or  rubbers  is  very  slight. 
Colds  are  most  easily  taken  from  wet  feet,  and 
then  other  diseases  may  follow  a  cold,  particularly 
when  persons  are  careless  or  ignorant  of  its  treat- 
ment. The  rapid  removal  of  snow  from  the 
streets  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  health  of  the 
people,  because  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  overshoes  are  protected  from  wet  feet  by 
clean  streets  and  crossings,  particularly  when  the 
fitreets  in  the  tenement  quarter  receive  just  as 
good  attention  as  those  in  the  brown-stone  dis- 
trict. 

ELIGIBLE   LIST. 

Early  in  December  of  this  year  a  man  begged 
one  of  the  police  commissioners  to  appoint  his 
friend  on  the  force  because  he  knew  that  he 
would  not  have  to  pay  for  bis  position.  The 
commissioner  refused,  because,  he  said,  all  ap- 
pointments must  be  made  from  the  eligible 
list,  which  was  comprised  of  men  who  had  passed 
a  competitive  examination.  A  few  months  ago 
six  captains  were  appointed  without  its  costing 
one  of  them  a  single  cent.  That  fact  is  of  great 
significance  to  all  New  Yorkers  having  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  that  department  previous  to 
1894.  December  10,  1897,  for  the  fii*st  time  in 
the  history  of  the  department,  the  rank  and  file 
were  brought  together  for  an  insp«ectoral  review 
by  the  commissioners  in  one  of  the  large  armories. 
Merit  has  been  rewarded  and  demerit  punished. 
The  projient  department  found  a  man  as  rounds- 
man with  a  record  of  having  saved  the  lives  of 
twenty-seven  ixH)ple ;  he  was  at  once  promoted 
to  sergt»ant 


POLICE   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  northern  part  of  the  city  had  some  pre 
cincts  without  a  telephone,  and  in  some  cases 
express  wagons  served  as  patrol  wagons;  now 
every  station-house  has  direct  telephonic  com- 
munication with  headquarters,  and  the  most 
approved  type  of  patrol  wagons  is  in  daily  use. 
The  Bertillon  system  of  measurements  makes  the 
identification  of  criminals  as  accurate  as  possible. 
The  absence  of  blackmail  and  the  infusion  of 
discipline  into  the  force  has  brought  the  police 
well  toward  the  front  rank.  The  humbler 
citizen  so  often  knows  the  power  of  authority 
only  by  means  of  the  police,  and  its  power  can 
be  so  easily  misused,  unless  kept  in  check  by 
head  officials  who  insist  that  fairness  and  justice 
shall  characterize  its  activities. 

SMALL   PARKS. 

Central  Park  is  essentially  a  driving  park,  and 
practically  out  of  reach  of  the  thousands  below 
Twenty-third  Street,  who  cannot  afford  the  small 
amount  of  car- fare  to  go  and  come  with  their 
families.  The  great  need  of  lower  New  York 
has  been  small  parks.  Within  the  last  three 
years  Mulberry  Bend  Park  has  been  brought 
down  to  earth,  after  an  existence  of  ten  years  on 
paper.  Corlears  Hook  Park,  along  the  river 
front,  was  also  opened,  and  it  has  been  a  means 
of  healthful  recreation  and  enjoyment  to  thou- 
sands. Bone  Alley  exists  no  longer,  and  rooker- 
ies which  made  it  possible  are  now  demolished,  to 
make  way  for  a  small  park;  while  some  distance 
below,  three  other  blocks  have  been  condemned 
for  the  express  purpose  of  another  small  park. 
A  third  small  park  has  been  authorized  on  the 
lower  part  of  Rivington  Street,  near  the  river. 

Several  bridges  have  been  projected  by  the 
Department  of  Parks,  and  when  completed  will 
be  ornaments  to  the  city,  a  consideration  which 
is  of  significance  because  indicating  a  breaking 
away  from  the  strictly  commercial  and  utilita- 
rian. 

MAXIMUM    OF   EFFICIENCY. 

The  Fire  Department  has  always  had  the  repu- 
tation of  affording  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 
This  was  true  ;  but  in  the  last  three  years  the  com- 
fort of  the  men  has  been  considered  with  the 
same  degree  of  thoughtf  ulness  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  New  quarters  have  been  built  and 
repairs  have  been  made  in  old  houses,  so  that  the 
men  might  be  able  to  sleep  without  the  rain  fall- 
ing on  their  beds,  and  that  due  regard  might  he 
paid  to  the  other  comforts  and  necessities  of  these 
men,  who  are  always  on  duty,  and  respond  to  its 
call  at  the  hourlv  risk  of  their  lives. 
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COOPERATION    OF   PRIVATE   PHILANTHROPY. 

Apart  from  a  study  of  the  municipal  depart- 
ments, the  work  of  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  may  be  typical  of 
whtt  a  great  private  charity  has  accomplished. 

Daring  the  last  four  years  the  association 
b«8  been  maintaining  vacation  schools — that  is, 
ihrough  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cftiioD  ten  public -school  buildings  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  association,  which  operated 
these  vacation  schools  during  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  beginning  early  in  July.  No  text-  books 
were  used.  The  association  claimed  that  it  was 
not  its  business  to  maintain  vacation  schools, 
which  were  clearly  a  municipal  function  which 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  department  agreed  with  the  as- 
sociation, and  next  year  the  vacation  schools 
will  be  under  the  care  of  the  municipal  depart- 
ment Following  the  work  of  the  Gilder  Tene- 
ment House  Committee  of  1894,  the  association 
organized  the  Improved  Housing  Council,  which 
in  turn  organized  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
<  ompany.  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  for  the 
building  of  improved  tenements  in  the  city  and 
imtll  homes  in  the  suburbs.  Through  the  asso- 
ciidon's  labor  bureau,  thousands  of  wage-earners 
have  become  independent  and  are  working  out 
their  economic  salvation  in  positions  which  have 
been  found  for  them.  This  very  month  600  la- 
U»rers  were  sent  out  of  the  city  to  the  country. 
The  Vacant  Lot  Farms  were  organized  in  New 
York  by  the  association,  because  it  believed  in  a 
srheme  of  relief  by  work.  Its  success  com- 
mended itself  to  a  large  body  of  influential  citi- 
zens, who  formed  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Vacant  City  Lots  by  the  Unem- 
plf)yed,  so  called  because  Mayor  Strong  accepted 
the  honorary  presidency. 

people's  baths  and  public  comfort  stations. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
chief  executive  of  the  city,  the  Park  Department 
his  just  cooperated  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee  three  hundred  acres  of  unused 
park  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The 
People's  Baths,  under  the  care  of  the  association, 
is  one  of  the  few  public  baths  open  the  year 
round  for  a  hot  or  cold  water  bath  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  five -cent  fee. 

The  absence  of  public  baths  and  public  comfort 
stations  has  been  a  reproach  to  American  cities, 
but  particularly  to  New  York  City,  because  the 
thousands  from  European  cities  who  have  made 
Xew  York  their  home  have  been  accustomed  to 
these  establishments  in  their  own  country.  The 
initial  impulse  to  this  movement  for  the  United 
j^taies  was  given  by  Mayor  Strong  through  the 


appointment  of  a  committee  of  citizens  to  serve 
him  as  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Baths 
and  Public  Comfort  Stations.  One  underground 
public  comfort  station  is  already  under  way,  just 
opposite  the  post-ofiBce,  and  situated  on  one  of 
the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  the  city.  The  con- 
tract for  the  first  public  bath  was  let  in  Decem- 
ber, but  the  plans  have  been  ready  since  the 
middle  of  August. 

The  aquarium  in  Battery  Park  has  been  opened, 
and  plans  are  projected  for  a  great  zoological  and 
botanical  garden  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 

LIBRARY  CONSOLIDATION. 

The  consolidation  of  the  great  Astor  and  Lenox 
foundations  with  the  Tilden  donation  raises  the 
library  accommodations  of  New  York  to  the  front 
rank.  In  comparison  with  other  cities  the  library 
facilities  of  New  York  have  been  totally  inade- 
quate, and  this  step  should  have  been  taken  years 
ago,  without  waiting  for  a  private  benefaction  or 
a  consolidation  to  have  made  it  possible. 

A    CIVIC    BAROMETER. 

The  supreme  test  of  a  nineteenth -century  city 
as  a  desirable  civic  home  is  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection which  it  guarantees  to  human  life  ;  in 
other  words,  the  death-rate  is  the  civic  barometer, 
and  as  it  rises  or  falls  human  beings  live  or  die. 
A  low  death-rate  is  usually  coincident  with  a 
high  tax -rate,  because  an  administration  which 
dares  to  provide  the  most  improved  methods  in 
its  various  departments  must  pay  for  them,  and 
in  matters  touching  human  life  the  best  is  never 
too  high-priced.  No  one  department  can  ever 
bring  about  a  low  death-rate,  but  it  will  always 
depend  on  the  intelligent  and  harmonious  work- 
ing of  all  the  branches  of  the  city's  service. 

For  New  York  City  the  death-rate  in  1891  was 
26.31;  1892,25.95;  1893,25.30;  1894,22.76; 
1895,23.11;  1896,21.52;  1897  (up  to  the  week 
ending  December  11),  19.62. 

During  the  administration  now  drawing  to  a 
close  New  Yorkers  have  seen  many  instances  of 
indifference  and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  their 
public  servants,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
called  to  the  management  of  a  great  department 
with  no  other  training  than  that  of  politics  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  had  officials  whose 
municipal  patriotism  and  civic  pride  lead  them  to 
place  the  welfare  of  the  city  as  of  first  importance. 
To  them,  therefore,  and  to  those  citizens  who 
helped  them  by  word  and  deed,  is  due  the  fact 
that  when  the  balance-sheet  of  New  York  is 
struck  at  the  end  of  1897  the  civic  assets  will 
far  exceed  the  liabilities,  and  this  credit  balance 
will  provide  a  working  capital  whereby  the 
Greater  New  York  shall  become  the  Better  New 
York. 


THE   POSITION   OF  THE   BRITISH   NAVY. 

BY  LORD  BRASSEY.  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 


AS  an  old  financial  oflBcer  of  the  Admiralty,  it 
is  natural  to  look  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
several  powers  as  the  measure  of  their  strength 
and  the  clearest  indication  of  their  naval  policy. 

The  British  navy  estimates  for  1895-9G 
amounted  to  £19,861,000.  The  expenditure  in- 
creased to  £22,336,000  in  1896-97.  It  will  be 
maintained  at  that  same  high  level  through  the 
current  financial  year.  For  1897  the  French 
navy  estimates  amount  to  £10.650,000,  and  the 
Russian  to  £6,239,000.  The  expenditure  on  the 
British  navy  exceeds  that  of  France  and  Russia 
combined  by  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  ster- 
ling. Our  total  expenditure  during  the  period 
1885-98  aggregates  in  round  figures  no  less  than 
sixty  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  as  against 
thirty -one  and  a  half  millions  for  France. 

Limiting  our  view  to  the  votes  for  shipbuild- 
ing, the  increase  in  recent  years  has  been  on  a 
vast  scale.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
movement  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
public  press.  When  I  first  entered  Parliament  a 
listless  apathy  prevailed  on  naval  affairs.  France 
had  been  struck  down  by  a  disastrous  war,  and 
little  effort  was  required  on  our  part  to  maintain 
a  leading  position.  In  1870-71  the  expenditure 
on  new  construction  for  Great  Britain  was 
£1,330,000,  as  against  £412,000  in  France.  In 
1877-78,  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  our  ex- 
penditure on  new  construction  and  the  purchase 
of  ships  amounted  to  £2,922,000,  as  against 
£1,502,000  for  the  French  navy.  In  1878- 
79  a  sudden  contraction  of  British  expenditure 
brought  us  down  to  a  level  with  France,  the  ex- 
penditure in  each  country  being  slightly  in  excess 
of  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  That  was 
very  much  the  position  when  I  went  to  the  Ad- 
miralty in  1880.  We  had  to  do  the  best  we 
could  with  limited  appropriations.  In  1883-84 
our  votes  for  new  construction  were  £400,000, 
and  in  the  following  year  £730,000,  in  excess  of 
the  French.  Then  came  the  national  scare,  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Stead  and  his  colleagues  in  the  press, 
and  the  historical  demonstration  by  Captain  Ma- 
han  of  the  great  part  which  the  British  navy 
had  filled  in  the  making  of  the  empire  in  the 
past  and  in  maintaining  it  secure  from  attack. 
In  1885-86  the  votes  for  new  construction  were  : 
(J roat  Britain,  £3,737,000  ;  France,  £1,335,000. 
During  the  thirteen  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  shipbuilding  for  the  British  navy  has 
been  pushed  on  with  a  vigor  and  abundance  of 


resource  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  rival 
elsewhere.  The  expenditure  for  the  British  navy, 
as  provided  in  the  estimates  for  1897-98,  was 
£7,200,000,  to  which  a  supplementary  sum  of 
£500,000  has  since  been  added. 

NEW    SHIPS. 

In  the  present  financial  year  it  is  proposed 
to  lay  down  four  battleships,  three  third-class 
cruisers,  two  sloops,  four  gunboats,  and  two  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers.  Including  new  orders, 
there  will  be  in  construction  in  1897-98  the  fol- 
lowing ships : 

Battleships: 

DlSPIJ^CVMKNT. 

Majestic  Class U,900ton8  £ 

Canopus  Class. 12,960  tons  6 

New  Class 4 

-U 
First-class  CRinsBRs: 

DiademClass lUOOOtons  4 

"    4 

-  8 
SECOia>-GLA8s  Cruisers  : 

TalbotClass 6,600ton8  2 

Arrogant  Class 6,750  tons  4 

TalbotlClaas  (eleven  6-in.  Q.F.) . . .    3 

-  9 
Third-class  Cruisers  : 

PelorusClass 3,l86tons  1 

^     6 

"     8 

-10 
Miscellaneous  : 

Sloops 8 

Twin-screw  Stem-wheel  Oanboats 4 

Light-draught  River  Gunboats 8 

Royal  Yacht 1 

-15 
Torpedo-boat  Destroyers  : 

26-27  knots 6 

30  knots W 

83-33  knots 25 

2 

-52 
Total  number  of  vessels  of  all  classes  under  con- 
struction or  projected  during  financial  year 

1897^96 1* 

To  be  completed  during  the  year,  including  CO 

torpe<lo-boat  destroyers 66 

Uncompleted  at  end  of  year,  of  which  26  will  b© 

battleships  and  cruisers 42 

-         108 

P'or  the  French  navy  the  total  expenditure  on 
construction  for  1897,  as  originally  proposed,  was 
£2,902,750.  Since  the  ordinary  estimates  were 
submitted  the  government  has  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  Parliament  an  additional  programme 
of  construction,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
£3/200,000,  spread  over  eight  years. 
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In  Russia  the  vote  for  new  construction  for  the 
navv  has  been  reduced  in  the  latest  estimates 
from  £2,033,353  to  £1,679,508. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  aggregate  expend- 
iture of  France  and  Russia  on  new  construction 
for  the  current  year  is  £5,211,000,  as  against 
£7,700,000  taken  for  the  same  services  for  the 
British  navy.  In  the  last  five  years  our  ex- 
penditure on  construction  has  exceeded  that  of 
France  by  some  £11,000,000.  The  margin  in 
excess  seems  ample,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  we  get  the  best  value  for  any  given 
outlay. 

MANNING    OF    THE    NAVY. 

Having  given  the  total  expenditure,  let  us  see 
how  we  stand  in  relative  resources  for  the  man- 
ning of  the  navy.  The  estimates  for  the  present 
year  provide  for  100,050  men,  as  against  44,225 
in  the  French  and  32,477  in  the  Russian  service. 
In  the  last  five  years  Great  Britain  has  added 
1*6,000  men  to  the  navy.  Behind  our  permanent 
force  we  have  a  royal  navy  reserve  of  25,000 
men  and  10,000  pensioners.  It  is  estimated  that 
France  could,  in  two  days,  bring  in  33,000  men 
from  a  reserve  numbering  120,000  men,  all  of 
whom  have  served  three  years  in  the  navy,  but 
are  not  called  out  after  their  period  of  service 
has  been  completed.  Men  not  regularly  drilled 
must  gradually  lose  their  eflBciency  for  the  man- 
ning of  the  fleet  in  a  period  of  rapid  change  in 
ships  and  armaments.  The  French  lists  include 
men  who  have  not  been  to  sea  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  outside  critics,  and 
notably  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  that  we  are  not  in- 
creasing the  men  in  proportion  to  the  ships. 
That  charge  was  met  by  Mr.  Goschen,  in  an 
exhaustive  speech,  delivered  on  March  5  last. 
Arguing  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty, 
"  the  test,"  he  said,  *<  as  to  the  suflBciency  of  the 
seamen  is  this  :  Can  we  man  our  ships  as  fast  as 
they  are  ready  ?  '*  On  this  point  he  gave  a  con- 
fident assurance  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Admiralty  were  well  prepared  for  manning  every 
ship  which  would  be  sent  to  sea  on  the  out- 
break of  a  war.  They  did  not  aim  at  maintain- 
ing a  permanent  force  suflBcient  to  man  every 
ship  in  the  navy.  As  they  had  a  reserve  of  men, 
80  the  older  types  formed  a  reserve  of  ships,  for 
which  crews  could  be  raised  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  required.  The  Admiralty,  on 
their  responsibility,  have  declined,  and  rightly 
declined,  to  raise  more  seamen  than  can  be  prop- 
erly trained  and  advantageously  employed.  To 
go  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  permanent 
force  of  the  navy  would  be  a  waste  of  public  re- 
sources. 


RIVAL    FLEETS. 

Turning  from  the  men  to  the  ships,  the  stand- 
ard laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  has  been  equality 
to  the  fleets  of  any  two  foreign  powers.  Taking 
France  and  Russia  as  the  two  strongest  nav^d 
powers  after  Great  Britain,  the  actual  position  is 
summarized  in  the  following  statement : 

Great  Britain.  France.  Russia, 

bhiiw.     Tons.      Ships.    Tons.     Ships.   Tons. 

Battleships  : 

First  Class 88       490,000       19       216»000     13     136,000 

Second  Class....       7        69,090        9        70,308       7       58.188 
Third  Class 21       187,470        9        68,344       5       28,706 

Cruisehs  : 

First  Class 30       257,960       14        96,666       9       75,784 

Second  and  * 
Third  Clatfi  s  ' 


76       286,786       20         71,604       4       14,828 


66,380 

16 

66je98  16 

44,970 

86,240 

12 

19,006  - 

28,687 

16 

9,274   8 

3,911 

Armored  : 

Coast  Defense ...  14 

Lookout  Shi  ps . . .  19 

Torpedo  Gunb'ts  34 

Torpedo-boat  Flotillas  : 

Oreai  Britain.  France.  Russia. 

Destroyers 92  14  15 

Sea«oing*Torpedo  Boats 48  86  78 

First  Class,  126-166  ft 46  69  6 

**        Second  Class,  101-114  ft 4  78  1 

'*        Third  Class 20  36  0 

Vedettes 73  9  109 

On  a  general  review  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  is  certainly  not  unsatisfactory.  The  power 
of  the  navy  essentially  depends  on  its  battleships. 
In  this  all-important  class  we  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. No  foreign  power  possesses  ships  equal 
in  fighting  power  to  our  seven  Royal  Sovereigns 
or  our  nine  Majesties ;  nor  can  any  type  of  battle- 
ship be  said  to  be  more  effective  than  our  own 
improved  Centurions ^  of  which  no  less  than  eight 
are  building. 

In  the  older  battleships  of  the  second  and  third 
class  we  have  a  decided  superiority.  In  coast 
defense  we  are  weak.  It  has  not  been  the  policy 
of  the  British  Admiralty  to  expend  money  on 
ships  only  available  for  defensive  operations.  It 
is  a  grave  question  whether  the  time  has  not  come 
when  vessels  should  be  laid  down  of  a  type  corre- 
sponding with  the  Henry  IV. ,  lately  laid  down  for 
the  French  navy.  Vessels  of  light  draught  are 
necessary  for  inshore  operations,  and  to  hold  the 
channel  in  time  of  war. 

In  cruisers  we  have  a  conspicuous  superiority. 
The  requirements  of  the  British  navy  in  this  class 
cannot  be  computed  on  any  fixed  basis.  We  re- 
quire cruisers  in  large  numbers  as  lookout  ships. 
They  are  the  eyes  of  the  fleet.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  protection  to  our  vast  commerce  by 
convoy  in  the  narrow  seas  ;  by  patroling  the  great 
trade  routes  across  the  ocean;  by  ships  stationed 
at  the  great  converging  points  of  trade,  and  by 
hunting  down  commerce  -  destroyers  wherever 
they  may  be.     We  must  keep  open  the  commu- 
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nications  with  our  colonies.  It  is  diflBcult  to  say 
that  any  preparation  would  be  fully  adequate  to 
our  needs.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  in  the 
cruiser  class,  if  we  look  to  numbers  of  fighting 
efficiency,  we  have  attained  an  overwhelming  su- 
periority. That  superiority  would  become  more 
and  more  conspicuous  in  the  progress  of  a  great 
struggle.  Our  industrial  resources  are  unrivaled, 
and  if  concentrated  on  the  reenforcement  of  the 
fleet  the  balance  of  power  at  sea  would  incline 
more  and  more  in  our  favor.  The  work  done  in 
1896  affords  striking  evidence  of  the  capability  of 
our  shipbuilding  yards.  No  less  than  fifty-nine 
ships  were  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
British  and  foreign  governments.  Their  aggre- 
gate displacement  was  155,845  tons.  The  pro- 
pelling machinery  was  of  377,980  indicated 
horse  power,  and  the  value,  when  completed, 
£10,750,000.  Of  these  ships  nine  were  launched 
from  the  royal  yards  and  fifty  by  private  firms. 
Of  the  latter,  twenty -four  were  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments, including  Japan,  Brazil,  Chili,  Spain, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

SEA- POWER    IN   THE    PACIFIC. 

In  this  connection  let  us  turn  to  the  navies  on 
the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  we  in  Aus- 
tralasia are  specially  interested. 

In  Japan  a  building  programme  is  under  con- 
sideration which,  if  carried  out,  will  lift  that 
country  to  a  high  place  among  naval  powers. 
It  is  proposed  to  complete  by  the  year  1902  fifty- 
four  ships  of  a  total  displacement  of  45,890  tons, 
and  by  1906  to  construct  a  further  69,895  tons, 
distributed  in  sixty-three  vessels.  In  the  first 
series  arc  included  one  battleship  of  14,900  tons, 
two  first- class  cruisers,  three  second-class  cruisers, 
one  torpedo  gunboat,  eight  destroyers,  five  first- 
class,  twenty  second-class,  and  six  third-class 
torpedo  boats.  In  the  second  series  are  included 
three  battleships,  two  first-class,  two  third-class 
cruisers,  two  torpedo  gunboats,  one  torpedo  depot 
ship,  three  destroyers,  eighteen  first,  three  second, 
and  twenty- nine  third  class  torpedo  boats.  Such 
is  the  programme.  It  is  ambitious  ;  possibly  it 
may  not  be  carried  to  completion.  Programmes 
are  seldom  completed.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  naval  aspirations  of  Japan  will  affect  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East  in  a  sense 
unfavorable  to  British  interests. 

China  has  not  yet  awakened  from  her  defeat. 
A  programme  of  shipbuilding  is,  however,  under 
consideration.  Two  protected  cruisers  are  build 
ing  at  Elswick,  each  of  4,500  tons  displacement. 
Tliree  cruisers  have  been  ordered  at  the  Vulcan 
Yard  at  Stettin.  Four  large  destroyers  have 
*'»H»n  ordere<i  from  Herr  Schichau.  A  cruiser  of 
0  tons  is  completing  at  Foo  Chow. 


Having  compared  the  votes  for  shipbuilding 
and  the  programme  in  course  of  execution,  it  is 
an  agreeable  duty  to  pay  their  due  meed  of  praise 
to  the  chief  constructor  of  the  navy,  Sir  WilUam 
White,  to  his  able  staff,  and  to  the  private  ship- 
builders of  Great  Britain,  for  the  admirable  skill 
with  which  they  have  responded  to  the  call  re- 
cently made  on  their  administrative  and  profes- 
sional ability. 

BRITISH    CONBTBUCTIVE    SKILL. 

The  latest  reports  of  the  United  States  oflBcers 
quote  some  remarkable  examples.  Our  first-class 
battleships  of  14,900  tons  are  completed  for  sea 
within  two  years.  Two  of  this  class — the  Mag- 
nificent and  the  Majestic — as  the  United  States 
officers  point  out,  beat  the  record,  the  former 
having  been  completed  in  one  year,  four  months, 
and  twenty  days,  and  the  latter  in  one  year  and 
ten  months  from  the  date  of  laying  down  the  keel. 
The  monster  cruisers  Powerful  and  Terrible,  of 
14,200  tons  and  25,000  horse  power,  were  com- 
pleted six  months  within  their  contract  dates. 
The  first  lord  remarked  in  his  memorandum  ac- 
companying the  estimates  for  1897  that  in  these 
vessels,  though  in  many  features  going  beyond 
precedent,  the  intentions  of  their  designer  bad 
been  completely  realized  or  exceeded  in  regard 
to  draught,  stability,  and  speed.  As  another 
example  of  rapid  construction,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  cruiser  of  the  Diadem  class,  of 
11,000  tons,  was  launched  from  the  famous  Fair- 
field Yard  on  the  Clyde  in  214  working  days 
from  the  date  of  laying  down.  In  France  they 
have  not  yet  approached  the  British  rate  of  build- 
ing. The  United  States  officers  report  that  there 
has  been  much  complaint  of  the  delay  in  com- 
pleting ships  and  the  slow  rate  of  construction. 
The  time  necessary  to  build  various  types  of  large 
vessels  is  approximately  for  battleships  five  years, 
and  for  cruisers  from  three  to  four  years.  In 
several  ships  recently  built  in  France  large  altera- 
tions have  been  necessary.  In  tlie  desire  to  in- 
crease the  fighting  power  the  French  ships  have 
been  overladen  with  superstructures  and  military 
masts  of  colossal  proportions,  thus  lowering  the 
stability  beyond  the  margin  of  safety. 

In  a  recent  lecture  I  referred  to  comparisons 
of  cost  of  building  made  by  German  naval  con- 
structors, showing  a  marked  inferiority  in  the 
efficiency  of  labor  in  public  as  compared  with 
contractors'  yards  in  France.  The  incapacity  of 
a  red-tape  administration  has  never  been  more 
signally  illustrated  than  recently  in  Spain.  As 
part  of  the  programme  now  in  course  of  execu- 
tion, three  armored  cruisei*s  of  7, 000  tons  dis- 
placement were  commenced  at  La  Carraccas,  Fer- 
rol,  and  Cartagena.     None  of  these  vessels  has  yet 
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been  launched.  The  first,  laid  down  in  October, 
1889,  was  last  year  still  on  the  way,  progressing 
at  the  rate  of  0.088  ton  per  day.  The  cost  of 
building  in  the  Spanish  naval  yards  is  from 
three  to  four  times  greater  than  in  the  private 
yards.  In  the  case  of  three  ships  of  the  same 
type,  two  of  which  were  lately  built  in  England 
and  one  in  a  Spanish  dockyard,  the  cost  in  the 
latter  case  was  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
two  sister  ships. 

While  largely  adding  to  the  men  and  ships, 
we  are  making  great  efforts  to  improve  and  fortify 
our  dockyards  and  strong  places  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  expenditure  for  these  services  in 
1897-98  will  be  no  less  than  £2,600,000.  Two 
new  graving  docks  have  recently  been  completed 
at  Portsmouth  ;  three  are  in  hand  at  Gibraltar  ; 
Devonport  has  been  equipped  for  building,  as  well 
as  fitting  out,  the  largest  ships.  At  Gibraltar, 
Portland,  and  Dover  extensive  moles  are  being 
constructed,  inclosing  anchorages  *of  sufficient 
extent  to  enable  large  fleets  to  lie  secure  from 
torpedo-boat  attack.  In  addition,  a  sum  of 
£1,120,000  is  taken  in  the  army  estimates  for 
defensive  works  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Cork.  Four  great  strategic  harbors  are  to  be 
constructed  at  Falmouth,  Lough  Swilly,  Bere- 
haven,  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  defenses  of 
Gibraltar,  Cape  Town,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singa- 
pore are  to  be  completed. 

FLEETS    IN    COMMISSION. 

If  we  turn  from  the  comparisons  already  given 
of  the  total  available  force  in  men  and  ships  to 
(be  fleets  in  commission  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
British  navy  is  well  able  to  hold  its  own.  The 
Wtleships  in  commission,  or  partial  commission, 
in  Euroi)ean  waters  are  as  follows:  England,  20 
first,  6  second,  and  2  third  class;  France,  10 
first-class,  8  second-class  :  Russia,  5  first-class,  4 
second-class.  Our  total  strength  is  28  ships,  as 
against  27  for  France  and  Russia,  the  British 
«hips  being  distinctly  superior  in  fighting  effi- 
ciency. In  reserve  we  have  the  first-class  battle- 
ships i^ewoum  and  Victorious;  4  second-class  and 
-8  third-class,  including  the  Hercules ,  Sultan^  and 
Bellerophon;  IViumph,  4  ships  of  the  Audacious 
type.  We  have  6  coast- defense  ships.  The 
French  have  in  reserve  3  wooden  second-class 
battleships. 

On  foreign  stations  the  British  force  in  com- 
inifiBion  includes  1  battleship,  6  armored  cruisers, 
4  first-class.  10  second-class,  and  9  third-class 
protected  cruisers  of  modem  type,  11  third-class 
cruisers  of  the  older  tjrpes,  25  sloops  and  gun- 
boats, the  Monarchy  the  coast- defense  ships  at 
Bombay  and  Melbourne,  and  the  cruisers  carry- 
ing reliefs  to  the  several  stations.     France  has 


on  foreign  stations  the  old  armored  cruiser 
Bayard,  4  second-class  cruisers,  4  third-class,  7 
sloops  and  gunboats.  In  the  China  seas  the 
Russians  have  4  powerful  armored  cruisers,  1 
second-class  cruiser,  and  2  coast- defense  ships. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  appropriately 
be  made  to  the  recent  review  of  the  fleet  at  Spit- 
head.  It  was  not  the  least  impressive  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  recent  celebration 
of  the  diamond  jubilee  of  our  great  and  good 
queen.  No  less  than  165  vessels  were  brought 
together,  manned  by  more  than  50,000  men. 
There  were  still  available  2,000  ratings  in  the 
Portsmouth  reserve  alone.  The  marines  and  the 
coast  guard  had  been  only  partially  drawn  upon  ; 
the  reserve  had  been  barely  touched. 

The  fleet  mustered  at  Spithead  included  15 
first-class  and  6  second-class  battleships;  11  first- 
class,  27  second-class,  and  5  third-class  cruisers  ; 
gun  vessels,  20  gunboats,  30  torpedo-boat  destroy- 
ers, 20  seagoing  torpedo  boats,  8  special -service 
vessels,  and  18  training  ships,  including  6  cor- 
vettes, 4  ironclads,  and  8  brigs.  The  displace- 
ment of  the  ships  aggregated  over  half  a  million 
of  tons.  The  number  of  guns  was  over  2,000, 
including  more  than  500  heavy  quick-firers. 
The  speed  of  the  battleships  averaged  about 
seventeen  and  a  half  knots,  while  that  of  the 
cruisers  was  about  nineteen  and  a  half  knots. 
"With  some  twelve  exceptions  all  the  vessels  had 
been  designed,  laid  down,  launched,  and  com- 
pleted in  a  period  of  eight  years.  It  was,  as  the 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette  observed,  a  truly  mag- 
nificent record  of  the  work  recently  accomplished 
in  the  reenforceraent  of  the  fleet. 

A    FRENCH    VIEW. 

The  impression  made  on  foreign  observers  may 
be  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  M.  Maurice 
Loir,  as  reproduced  from  the  French  press  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette  : 

Though  a  naval  review  is  the  official  title  given  by  the 
Jubilee  programme  to  the  imposing  concentration  of 
British  men-of-war  in  Spithead  Roads,  that  title  is 
hardly  an  accurate  one.  What  is  contemplated  is  far 
less  a  review  than  a  great  naval  manifestation,  or,  to 
put  it  in  plain  words,  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  sear 
power  of  England.  Of  course,  I  knew  beforehand  that 
in  thus  assembling  165  men-of  war  in  front  of  the  great- 
est naval  harbor  and  arsenal  in  the  world  England 
meant  to  give  the  world  the  measure  of  her  strength  ; 
but  I  freely  confess  that  1  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
deep,  such  a  penetrating,  sensation  as  that  which  I  ex- 
perienced when,  on  arriving  in  the  steamer  from  Havre, 
1  passed  in  front  of  that  fleet,  extending  over  a  length 
of  ten  kilometers  [Ave  miles  and  two  furlongs],  and 
massed  in  four  dense  lines. 

I  would  draw  from  its  assemblage  the  lesson  that  it 
conveys.    First  be  it  noted  that  m  order  to  bring  to- 
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gether  this  formidable  armada  England  has  not  drafted 
a  single  unit  from  her  Mediterranean  squadron  or  her 
divisions  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or  the  Far  East.  The 
ships  which  she  arrays  before  us  at  Spithead  all  come 
out  of  home  stations  and  harbors,  and  we  cannot  forget 
that  besides  this  powerful  home  force,  140  men-of-war 
are  flying  the  St.  George's  ensign  all  over  the  world, 
even  in  its  remotest  regions.  No  wonder  the  English 
are  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  their  strength.  They 
manifest  their  joy  somewhat  noisily,  perhaps,  but  I  for 
one  do  not  blame  them.  I  admire  them,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  my  admiration  is  not  untinged  with  envy,  for  if 
they  have  attained  the  degree  of  power  which  they  un- 
questionably possess  it  is  to  themselves,  to  their  energy, 
to  their  tenacity,  to  their  indomitable  will,  that  they 
owe  it.  Their  supremacy  at  sea  has  long  since  been 
established  on  the  ruin  of  nations  who  once  had  a  sea- 
power  that  balanced  theirs.  But  never  has  their  sea- 
power  been  greater  than  at  the  present  moment. 

That  great  muster  at  Spithead  is  suggestive  of 
many  grave  reflections.  While  careful  to  main- 
tain the  strength  of  the  navy  adequately  in  every 
arm,  the  prudent  administrator  will  not  carry 
expenditure  beyond  what  is  necessary  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  We  shall,  with  con- 
fidence, anticipate  the  developments  of  the  future. 
That  inner  line  of  destroyers  at  Spithead  had  an 
ominous  look.  How  would  it  fare  with  the  first- 
class  battleship  if  assailed  at  the  same  moment, 
and  with  dauntless  courage,  by  ten  or  by  twenty 
destroyers  ?  Is  it  certain  that  in  an  attack  by  day 
not  one  of  the  puny  assailants  would  strike  home  ? 
And  what  would  be  the  probable  issue  under  the 
cover  of  fog  or  darkness  ?  These  are  considera- 
tions which  cannot  be  put  out  of  view  in  framing 
a  programme  of  construction.  They  are,  indeed, 
a  fatal  objection  to  any  programme  extending  far 
into  the  future. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  opinions  of  foreign  observers  must,  in  some 
respects,  carry  more  weight  than  those  expressed 
by  British  officers.  The  views  of  leading  author- 
ities in  France  on  the  state  of  our  navy,  including 
writers  in  the  press,  ex-ministers  of  marine,  and 
naval  officers,  have  lately  been  published  in  the 
London  Morning  Post.  The  strength  of  our  posi- 
tion appeared  to  these  foreign  critics  mdisputa- 
ble.  In  Egypt  and  Gibraltar  we  occupied  the  two 
gates  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  all  the  various 
types  of  ships  of  which  a  fleet  is  composed,  from 
the  battleship  to  the  torpedo  boat,  our  vessels 
were  equal  to  any  types  which  can  be  seen  under 
foreign  flags.  The  general  opinion  was  summed 
up  by  M.  Greville  Reache,  one  of  the  authorities 
quoted  :  *  *  I  always  look  with  profound  astonish- 
ment on  the  statesmen  of  your  country,  who,  in 
order  to  get  the  navy  increased,  pretend  that  it  is 
lo3s  considerable,  or  threatens  to  become  less  con- 
siderable, than  that  of  such  and  such  a  European 
power.    The  naval  forces  of  England  are  so  great 


that  they  can  face,  not  a  combination  of  any  two 
European  navies,  but  perhaps  of  any  three.  Such 
is  my  sincere  impression  of  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  important  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
manning  of  the  British  navy  from  the  pen  of 
Captain  Mahan.  That  able  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  longer  service  of  British  seamen  is  a 
great  advantage  to  our  navy.  *  *  In  France  the  sea- 
man is  discharged  just  as  his  raw  period  has 
passed.  Not  so  in  England,  where  the  service, 
having  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  train- 
ing him,  retains  for  a  lengthened  period  the  serv- 
ices of  the  perfectly  drilled  man.  The  British 
navy  has  another  advantage  in  the  comparatively- 
early  promotion  of  its  officers.  In  France  the 
leverage  age  of  becoming  a  captain  in  the  navy  is 
fifty  years.  With  us,  unless  an  officer  obtains 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  before  he  is 
forty  he  nev^  becomes  an  admiral." 

'  *  Yet  another  advantage  the  British  navy  pos- 
sesses, as  against  a  combination  of  any  two 
powers.  One  whole  is  better  than  two  parte,  and 
sometimes  very  much  better.  One  nation,  with 
one  training,  one  cause,  one  purpose,  and  a  com- 
mon language,  should  certainly  be  superior  to  any 
combination.  History  is  not  favorable  to  coali- 
tions. " 

It  has  been  the  special  object  of  the  present 
paper  to  review  the  naval  strength  of  the  British 
empire.  In  a  general  comparison  we  should  not 
fail  to  take  note  that  as  a  military  power  we  have 
many  legions  at  our  disposal.  The  approximate 
strength  of  the  British  armies  exceeds  900,000 
men.  In  the  regular  army  we  have  220, 000  men ; 
in  the  army  reserve,  80,000;  in  the  militia — 
which,  with  little  additional  expenditure,  could  be 
made  a  most  efficient  force — 108,000;  in  the 
yeomanry  and  volunteers,  232,000  men.  The 
Australian  and  Canadian  contingente  have  each  a. 
strength  of  30,000.  All  these  are  of  our  own 
race.  In  addition,  we  have  the  native  forces  in 
India  and  other  parte  of  the  empire.  We  have 
recently,  for  the  first  time  in  peace,  effectively 
organized  the  transport  and  supply  services.  Two 
corps  of  70,000  men  are  ready  to  take  the  field. 
We  alone  of  all  nations  could  place  our  armies  at 
short  notice  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  This  power 
of  transport  may  be  set  in  the  scale  against  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  foreign  powers. 

It  has  been  said  that  money  is  the  sinews  of 
war.  Our  financial  position  was  described  in 
glowing  terms  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  in 
moving  the  budget  for  1897-98.  He  showed  that 
in  the  sixty  years  of  the  present  reign  the  public 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased 
from  £52,000,000  to  £112,000,000  a  year :  the 
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imports  from  £67,000,000  to  £442,000,000  a 
je&r ;  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  from 
£19,000,000  to  £155,000,000.  In  no  quarter  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a  speaker  found  to 
contest  the  soundness  of  the  British  position,  or  to 
express  a  doubt  as  to  the  general  prosperity  and 
steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

While  regretting  the  necessity  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  expenditure  on  warlike  preparations,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  indications  that  the  mother 
country  is  sinking  under  her  burdens.  Never 
has  the  public  revenue  been  more  elastic  ;  never 
has  the  traffic  on  the  great  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  been  so  active  ;  never  have  the  numbers 
of  the  unemployed  in  the  skilled  trades  been  so 
few  as  to-day.  The  increased  appropriations  for 
the  navy  have  been  provided  in  great  part  by  a 
succession  duty.  That  impost  has  fallen  heavily 
on  landowners.  It  has  compelled  reductions  of 
expenditure  which  have  been  chiefly  felt  in  rural 
places,  where  fine  old  mansions  have  been  closed 
and  troops  of  retainers  have  been  dispersed.  But 
the  money  raised  has  gone  at  once  into  circula- 
tion elsewhere,  in  payments  for  materials  and  for 
the  wages  of  the  workers  employed  in  shipbuild- 
ing. It  is  not  clear  that  the  country  at  large  has 
Rjf  ered  by  this  redistribution  of  money.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  trade  would  have  been 
more  prosperous  if  the  vast  sums  lately  spent  on 
the  navy  had  been  invested  in  reproductive  enter- 
prises. Certain  it  is  that  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction would  have  reduced  prices,  and  that 
manufacturing  enterprise  is,  and  has  long  been, 
far  from  remunerative.  All  will  agree  that  we 
have  not  suffered  the  exhaustion  which  would 
have  been  caused  if  a  like  amount  had  been  spent 
on  the  purchase  of  ships  built  for  the  British 
navy  in  foreign  yards. 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  diamond  jubilee 
bs  brought  prominently  into  view  a  source  of 
strength  greater  than  any  force  which  can  be 
created  by  the  most  lavish  preparations  for  war. 
The  source  of  strength  to  which  I  refer  is  derived 
from  the  mutual  affection  and  respect  of  the 
mother  country  and  her  daughter  states.  We 
n^  not  look  for  alliances  to  foreign  powers  ;  our 
illiances  are,  as  it  was  well  said  by  a  leader- 
writer  in  the  Australasian ^  of  Nature's  own  mak- 
ing. Our  allies  are  our  sons  in  these  noble 
colonies,  whose  strength  and  resources  are  stead- 
ily growing,  and  whose  love  for  the  old  country 
preserves,  and  will  preserve,  her  for  all  time  from 
the  weakness  of  isolation. 


It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show 
the  great  height  to  which  the  naval  power  of  the 
British  empire  has  been  raised  in  1897.  The 
work  has  been  undertaken  and  carried  forward 
with  equal  zeal  by  Liberal  and  Consei-vative  ad- 
ministrations. To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Dufferin 
in  bidding  farewell  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
Paris,  it  has  become  a  national  conviction,  deeply 
rooted,  that  in  spite  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion no  nation's  independence  or  possessions  are 
safe  for  a  moment  unless  she  can  guaid  them 
with  her  own  right  hand.  Under  this  convic- 
tion, we  have  greatly  strengthened  the  navy. 

THE    world's    peace. 

Meanwhile  we  must  spare  no  effort  to  establish 
good  relations  with  all  foreign  powers.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  voice  of  one  who  had  had  much 
experience  of  war.  General  Grant,  the  soldier 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Universal  Peace  Union.  Writing 
in  1879,  he  said  that  though  he  had  been  in 
many  battles,  yet  there  was  never  a  time  when  he 
lost  his  desire  that  some  just  and  fair  way  should 
be  devised  for  settling  difficulties,  instead  of 
bringing  innocent  persons  into  conflict.  That 
just  and  fair  way  of  adjusting  difficulties  between 
all  nations,  and  especially  friendly  and  kindred 
nations,  which  General  Grant  desired  to  see,  has 
lately  been  proposed  by  the  government  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  favorably  entertained  by  President 
McKinley. 

It  has  been  and  it  is  our  duty  to  create  such 
naval  forces  as  will  insure  the  safety  of  the 
empire  and  secure  due  respect  for  our  rights  and 
consideration  for  our  views  and  opinions.  In  the 
present  anxious  posture  of  affairs  we  shall  not 
relax  our  efforts  ;  but  if,  in  the  process  of  time, 
we  can  bring  about  a  closer  union  between  our- 
selves and  the  United  States,  if  we  can  establish 
a  perpetual  league  for  settling  differences  by  arbi- 
tration— ^nay,  more,  for  mutual  defense  if  threat- 
ened by  external  foes — then  we  shall  have  changed 
the  circumstances.  Our  latest  resources  will  be 
too  overwhelming  to  be  challenged  or  contested, 
and  the  day  may  at  length  have  come  when  the  vast 
resources  which  we  are  now  expending  on  prep- 
arations for  war  may  be  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  As  we  read  the  Naval  Annual  let  us 
cherish  the  hope  that  a  consummation  so  happy 
may  some  day  be  reached  by  the  sagacity  of 
statesmen  and  the  growing  wisdom  and  good 
will  of  kindred  peoples. 
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[The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  answered  with  the  following  letter  the  editor's  request  to 
read  Lord  Brassey's  article,  which  appears  on  the  preceding  pages.  What  the  United  States  is 
doing  to  fill  the  naval  want  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  sees,  and  how  the  efforts  of  this  country  toward 
naval  progress  compare  with  those  of  the  great  foreign  powers,  are  largely  shown  in  the  information 
culled  from  Secretary  Long's  current  report,  which  we  have  printed  following  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
letter. — The  Editor.] 


I.— A  LETTER  FROM  MR.   ROOSEVELT. 

ANY  man  who  knows  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy  must  read  Lord  Brassey's  article 
with  extreme  interest ;  and  in  reading  it,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  feel  a  very  keen  regret  at  the 
contrast  between  the  splendid  energy  and  far- 
sighted  patriotism  which  the  British  people  dis- 
play in  building  up  their  navy  and  the  slow 
steps  with  which  we  in  America  are  compelled  to 
advance.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  patri- 
otic people  in  the  world  than  ours,  but  I  do  not 
think  our  foresight  is  always  as  good  as  our  patri- 
otism, and  as  yet  we  are  not  sufficiently  awake  to 
the  need  of  having  a  navy  commensurate  with 
our  rank  as  a  great  power.  If  we  really  appre- 
ciated the  benefit  such  a  navy  would  be  to  us, 
and  the  terrible  humiliation  and  disaster  its  lack 
may  some  day  cause  us,  1  do  not  believe  the 
people  would  hesitate  one  moment  to  insist  on 
its  preparation. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
though  our  navy  is  small  it  is  highly  efficient, 
both  as  regards  the  ships  and  as  regards  the  men 
aboard  of  them.  We  stand  in  immediate  need  of 
additions  to  our  force  of  battleships,  and  espe- 
cially of  torpedo  boats  ;  but  when  those  now 
building  are  ready,  we  shall  possess  a  fleet  that 
will  be  formidable  if  opposed  to  that  of  any  nation 
of  continental  Europe  ;  and  indeed  I  am  tempted 
to  say  that  this  is  already  true,  taking  into  ac- 
count merely  the  ships  we  now  have. 

Any  man  who  has  personally  witnessed  the 
energy,  intelligence,  and  zeal  with  which  our  offi- 
cers have  developed  the  to  them  untried  possi- 
bilities of  our  battleships  and  torpedo  boats,  any 
one  who  knows  how  steady  has  been  the  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  the  enlisted  men.  must 
of  necessity  feel  an  entire  confidence  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  navy  as  compared  with  that  of  any 
foreign  power,  no  matter  how  good. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  our  ships.  Person- 
ally I  should  entirely  dissent  from  Lord  Brassey's 
statement  as  to  the  alleged  superiority  in  fight- 
ing power  of  British  ships  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
or  Majestic  class  when   compared,  for  instance. 


with  the  Iowa  and  Indiana.  Neither  type  of  ship 
has  actually  been  tried  in  battle  against  an  equal 
antagonist ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether,  against  battleships,  the  rapid-fire 
6- inch  gun  of  the  British  ships  is  in  any  way  as 
effective  as  the  American  8 -inch. 

For  Americans  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  in 
that  paragraph  of  Lord  Brassey's  article  in  which 
he  touches  upon  the  sea-powers  of  the  Pacific, 
and  especially  upon  the  energy  with  which  tlie 
Japanese  are  turning  their  country  into  a  first- 
class  naval  power.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
continue  to  hold  on  the  Pacific  the  position  to 
which  its  great  sea-front  and  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lation entitle  it,  then  we  must  steadily  go  on 
building  up  our  navy  ;  and,  above  all,  we  must 
ratify  the  treaty  of  annexation  with  Hawaii  which 
President  McKinley  has  submitted.  Hawaii  can- 
not permanently  stand  alone  ;  it  must  go  to  some 
power,  and  if  we  decline  to  take  it  ourselves  we 
have  no  right  to  prevent  its  being  taken  by  some 
other  nation  more  keenly  alive  than  we  are  to 
national  self-interest.  With  Hawaii  as  a  naval 
base  we  will  have  gone  far  to  secure  our  own 
coasts  from  attack ;  but  with  Hawaii  in  the 
possession  of  a  hostile  power  we  would  have  before 
us  the  certainty  of  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle 
in  order  to  regain  the  advantage  which  we  had 
so  foolishly  cast  away. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


IL— THE  PRESENT  CONDITION,  NEEDS, 
AND  PROSPECTS  OF  OUR  NAVY. 

(From  the  Report  for  1897  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.) 

SECRETARY  LONG'S  report  for  the  year 
1897  shows  that  the  present  effective 
fighting  force  of  the  navy  consists  of  4  battleships 
of  the  first  class,  2  battleships  of  the  second 
class,  2  armored  cruisers,  16  cruisers,  15  gun- 
boats, C  donble-turreted  monitors,  1  ram,  1  dyna- 
mite gunboat,  1  dispatch  boat,  I  transport  steamer, 
and  5  torpedo  boats.  There  are  under  construc- 
tion 5  battlesliips  of  the  first  class,  16  torpedo 
boats,  an<l  1  submarine  ])oat. 
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There  are  54  other  naval  vessels,  including  those 
lued  as  training,  receiving,  and  naval  reserve  ships, 
tugs,  disused  single-turreted  monitors,  and  some  un- 
serviceable craft. 

There  is,  further,  the  auxiliary  fleet.  This  consists, 
first,  of  more  than  20  subsidized  steamers  which 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  postal  act  of 
March  3, 1891,  with  regard  to  their  adaptability  to  naval 
wnice,  and  to  an  armament  of  main  and  secondary 
batteries;  second,  of  a  very  much  greater  number  of 
large  merchant-marine  steamers,  which  can  be  availed 
of  at  any  time  of  need. 

These  auxiliaries,  ranging  from  2,000  to  12,000  tons, 
will,  if  occasion  require,  form  a  powerful  fleet  of  ocean 
cruisers,  capable  of  swift  and  formidable  attack  upon 
an  enemy's  commerce.  Their  great  coal  capacity  will 
also  enable  them  to  remain  a  long  time  at  sea  in  search 
of  the  whereabouts  of  hostile  vessels. 

This  force  shows  an  addition  of  14  keels  since 
the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
—2  sea-going  battleships,  the  Oregon  and  the 
Iowa,  1  armored  cruiser,  the  Brooklyn,  8  gun- 
boats, the  lightning-like  torpedo  boat,  the  Porter, 
with  a  speed  of  28.  G3  knots  an  hour,  and  the 
coast-defense  monitor,  the  Puritan. 

SHIPS    WAITING    FOR    ARMOR. 

In  addition  to  the  54  fighting  vessels  in  good 
condition,  the  22  vessels  in  course  of  construc- 
tion will  be  completed  during  the  coming  year 
with  the  exception  of  the  5  battleships,  which 
will  not  be  ready  for  service  until  near  the 
close  of  1899.  The  changed  aspect  of  the 
United  States  as  a  naval  force  in  1899  will  be 
apparent  from  a  glance  at  these  bare  figures, 
wliich  show  that  the  country  will  then  possess  9 
heavy  fighting  ships  of  the  first  class  as  against 
only  4  at  present.  Three  of  these  battleships, 
the  Alahama,  llUnols,  and  Wisconsin,  will  have 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Government  without  armor, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  armor  for 
them  at  the  price  fixed  by  law.      This  contretemps, 

;  the  result  of  the  legislation  restricting  the  price 
of  armor  for  these  vessels  to  $300  per  ton — a 
price  which  the  manufacturers  refused — will 
work  an  actual  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
ships  which  the  Secretary  heartily  deplores.  In 
the  meantime  the  armor-factory  board  of  officers 
appointed  by  the  Navy  Department  has  made 
thorough  investigations  of  the  field  for  the  pro- 

*  posed  national  armor- plate  manufactory. 

THE    OrNBOAT    FLEET. 

Many  naval  experts  are  inclined  to  place  the 
utmost  reliance  on  the  offensive  powers  of  a  fleet 
of  light -draught  active  gunboats,  some  of  them 
■  going  80  far  as  to  doubt  the  capability  of  any 
practicable  force  of  heavy  ships  to  withstand  the 
insect-like  annoyance  and  elusive  maneuvers  of  a 
swarm  of  these  small  vessels.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  not  blind  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  type 
of  craft.     The  Secretary  says  : 


An  important  addition  of  light-draught  and  composite 
gunboats  to  the  effective  force  of  the  navy  has  been 
made  since  the  last  annual  report.  At  the  present  time 
the  three  light-draught  gunboats  built  at  Newport  News 
are  in  active  service,  as  are  all  the  composite  gtmboats 
except  the  Princeton,  which  will  probably  be  completed 
in  Febniary.  These  vessels  are  a  valuable  and  necessary 
force,  and  will  be  especially  effective  in  maintaining  our 
interests  in  foreign  waters,  especially  in  times  of  civil 
disturbance.  The  first  cost  of  all  these  gunboats  was 
low,  aggregating  about  $2,000,000  for'  the  nine,  or  not 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  single  fir8tr<;las8  armored 
cruiser.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  also,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  composite  vessels,  should  not  be  ex- 
cessive, and  the  reports  of  their  trials,  as  well  as  the 
opinion  of  otficers  in  command  of  them,  have  been  dis- 
tinctly favorable. 

THE    PRESENT    DISTRIBUTION    OF    OUR    NAVY. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  a  bird's-eye  glance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Secretary  of  the  en- 
tire  activity  and  local  significance  of  the  coun- 
try's fighting  ships.  The  whole  body  of  ships  in 
commission  were  engaged  as  follows  this  year : 

The  North  Atlantic  squadron,  under  command  of 
Rear  Admiral  Bunce  until  May  1, 1897,  and  since  then 
under  Rear  Admiral  Sicard,  has  had  during  the  past 
year  the  benefits  which  result  from  exercises  in  drill 
and  fleet  maneuvers.  This  squadron  is  composed  of  the 
New  York  (first  rate),  flagship;  MaHsachusctis  (first 
rate),  Puritan  (first  rate),  Indiana  (first  rate),  Iowa 
(first  rate),  Texas  (flrst  rate),  Main€  (first  rate),  Brooh- 
lyn  (first  rate),  Terror  (second  rate),  Montgomery  (sec- 
ond class),  Marhlehcad  (third  rate),  Wilmingtijn  (third 
rate),  Detroit  (third  rate),  Annapolis  (third  rate), 
Nashville  (third  rate).  Fern  (fourth  rate),  Vesuvius 
(fourth  rate). 

Embracing  three  battleships  of  the  flrst  class,  two  of 
the  second,  and  some  of  our  best  cruisers,  it  makes  the 
most  formidable  fleet  assembled  since  the  civil  war. 
The  Department  has  been  able  during  the  past  year,  for 
the  flrst  time,  to  exercise  battleships  as  a  squadron. 
This  fleet  visited  Charleston  during  February,  and  was 
exercised  in  a  blockade  of  that  port.  The  value  of  exer- 
cises of  this  kind  to  the  fleet  cannot  be  overestimated, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  utilize  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron  as  far  as  possible  in  drills  and 
maneuvers,  from  the  results  of  which  data  can  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  most  effective  method  of  using  the 
fleet  in  time  of  war. 

The  smaller  ships  of  the  squadron  have  been  assigned 
in  turn  to  active  duty  in  connection  with  enforcing 
neutrality  laws  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  Carolinas.  The  work  has 
been  done  with  great  vigilance  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
commanding  officers. 

The  Pacific  squadron,  Rear  Admiral  Miller  command- 
ing, consists  of  the  Oregon  (flrst  rate),  Philadelphia 
(second  rate,  flagship),  Monterey  (second  rate),  Monad- 
nock  (second  rate),  Bennington  (third  rate),  Wheeling 
(third  rate),  Alert  (third  rate),  and  Marietta  (third 
rate). 

The  Asiatic  squadron,  Rear  Admiral  McNair  com- 
manding, consists  of  the  Olympia  (first  rate,  fiagship), 
Boston  (second  rate),  Yorktown  (third  rate),  Monocacy 
(third  rate),  Machias  (third  rate),  Petrel  (fourth  rate). 
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The  Concord  (third  rate)  and  the  Helena  (third  rate) 
have  been  ordered  to  join  it.  These  vessels  have  been 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  Asia  wherever  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  show  our  flag  or  look  after  American  inter- 
ests ;  and  during  the  summer  all  the  ships,  except  the 
Monocacy,  rendezvoused  at  Chefoo. 

The  European  squadron,  Rear  Admiral  Selfridge 
commanding,  comprises  the  San  Francisco  (second  rate, 
flagship),  Raleigh  (second  rate),  and  Bancroft  (fourth 
rate),  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  has 
been  engaged  in  "protecting  American  interests  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  unsettled 
condition  of  affairs  which  flnally  resulted  in  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  made  the  presence  of  the 
fleet  desirable. 

The  South  Atlantic  squadron,  Captain  Chester  com- 
manding, consists  of  the  Cincinnati  (second  rate)  and 
the  Castine  (third  rate). 

In  addition  to  the  vessels  in  the  squadrons  there  are 
the  following  :  Apprentice  training  ships  Essex  (third 
rate),  Adams  (third  rate),  Alliance  (third  rate),  the 
gunnery  school  ship  ^mpWtritc,  the  cadet  practice 
ship  Standish^  the  flrst-class  cruisers  Columbia  and 
Minneapolis  in  reserve,  the  Dolphin  (third  rate)  and 
Vicksburg  (third  rate),  unassigned,  the  Neioport  (third 
rate),  on  special  duty,  and  torpedo  boats  Porter,  Du 
Ponty  Cushingy  and  Ericsson  on  special  service. 

The  newly  completed  flagship  Brooklyn  was  present 
at  the  jubilee  commemorating  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and,  with  its 
officers,  was  cordially  received  as  representing  there  our 
naval  establishment  and  our  national  interest  in  the 
occasion. 

OUB  PROGRESS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

While  the  present  constructive  activity  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  is  well  in  ad- 
vance of  former  years,  a  glance  at  the  statistics 
below  will  show  that  we  are  scarcely  overreaching 
ourselves,  so  far  as  comparative  values  are  in  evi- 
dence. Of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  Eng- 
land is,  of  course,  spending  most  money  and 
building  the  greatest  number  of  new  and  power- 
ful ships.  The  $26,500,000  appropriated  for  her 
naval  construction  of  1897-98  provides  for  ves- 
sels which  will  bring  the  total  new  ships  to  be 
completed  or  under  construction  during  the  com- 
ing year  to 

15  battleships,  6  twin-screw  gunboats, 

12  flrst-class  cruisers,      56  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
9  second-class  cruisers,  8  light-draught  steamers, 
10  third-class  cruisers,      1  royal  yacht. 

France  will  have  7  heavy  battleships  under 
construction,  8  armored  cruisers,  10  protected 
cruisers,  and  miscellaneous  vessels  sufficient  to 
make  a  total  of  69  keels. 

JAPAN    MISTRESS    OF    THE    PACIFIC. 

The  most  significant  item  in  all  this  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  world's  navy-building  is 
the  astonishing  advance  of  Japan,  which  brings 
her  ahead  of  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
the   United   States.     The    programme    outlined 


below  will,  when  carried  out  in  1902,  make 
Japan  the  strongest  naval  power  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     She  has  now  building  : 

8  battleships  of  14,800  tons  displacement  (1  at  Thames 
Iron  Works,  i  at  Thomson^  Clydebank,  1  at  Arm- 
strong's); 

1  battleship  of  10,000  tons  displacement  reported  as  oi^ 

dered  of  Armstrong,  but  contract  not  signed  and 

specifications  not  completed ; 
4  first-class  armored  cruisers  of  9,600  tons  displacement 

(2  at  Armstrong's,  1  at  Vulcan  Works,  Stettin,  1  at 

Forges  et  Chantiers,  France) ; 
4  protected  cruisers  (2  in  the  United  States  of  about 

4,760  tons  displacement  and  2  at  Armstrong's  of  4^500 

displacement), 
1  protected  cruiser  of  2,800  tons,  and 
1  of  1,800  tons  at  the  government  yard  at  Yokosuka, 

Japan; 

9  torpedo-boat  destroyers  (4  by  Yarrow,  4  by  Thorny- 
croft,  and  1  by  Schichau,  at  Elbing,  Grermany ;  8  of 
about  300  tons  displacement,  1  somewhat  smaller); 

18  torpedo  boats  of  about  85  to  90  tons  displacement  (8 
by  Schichau  and  5  by  Normand). 

GERMANY,   RUSSIA,   ITALY,  AND  SPAIN. 

Germany  is  to  spend  $9,000,000  during  1897- 
98,  and  will  be  building  on 

8  flrst-class  battleships,        1  torpedo-boat  destroyer, 

1  armored  cruiserf  8  torpedo  boats, 
5  protected  cruisers,  2  gunboats. 

Russia's  appropriation  is  $7,668,277,  and  will 
have  under  construction 

9  battleships,  4  protected  croisers, 

2  coast-defense  vessels,         4  gunboats, 

2  armored  cruisers,  40  torpedo  craft. 

The  Italian  budget  allows  for  $5,000,000  for 
naval  construction,  and  will  construct 


5  battleships, 

5  armored  cruisers. 


1  protected  cruiser, 
over  15  torpedo  craft. 


Spain   has  recently  purchased   one    armored 
cruiser  and  completed 

2  flrst-class  armored  cruis-   2  gunboats, 

ers,  6  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

1  protected  cruiser. 

She  will  have  under  construction  during  the 
coming  year 


4  armored  cruisers, 
4  protected  cruisers, 
4  gunboats, 


4  torpedo  boats, 
8  battleships    to    be 
equipped    with    arma- 
ment and  motive  power 
in  France. 

OUR  navy's  most  URGENT  NEED DOCKINO 

FACILITIES. 

The  Secretary  says  without  qualificiition  that 
the  most  decided  weakness  of  the  United  States 
navy  lies  at  present  in  its  docking  facilities. 
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Of  the  eleven  government  docks — nine  on  the  At- 
lantic and  two  on  the  Pacific  coast — three  were  designed 
to  accommodate  battleships  of  the  first  class,  one  at 
Xew  York,  one  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and  one  at  Bremei> 
ton,  Wash.,  on  Puget  Sound.  But  the  dock  at  New 
York*  has  been  for  six  months  and  is  likely  for  three 
months  more  to  be  undergoing  repairs,  and  at  the  dock 
at  Port  Royal  there  is  not  only  an  insufficiency  of  water, 
but  the  cross-section  of  the  dock  is  too  small  to  safely 
admit  battleships  with  bilge  keels  affixed.  A  modem 
fihjp  shonld  be  docked  every  few  months,  and  owing  to 
the  above  condition  of  the  docks  on  this  coast  it  was 
necessary  to  send  the  Indiana  to  Halifax  in  August 
last  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  but  one  dock  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  dock  a  modern  battleship.  This  is  on 
Puget  Sound,  900  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Access  to 
it  is  thorough  a  narrow  channel  20  miles  wide,  one  side  of 
which  is  in  possession  of  a  foreign  country. 

To  remedy  this  need,  the  Navy  Department's 
special  l)oard  of  investigation  recommends  ur- 
gently the  building  of  docks  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Norfolk,  Port  Royal,  New  Orleans,  and 
Mare  Island. 


AS   TO   THE  FUTURE. 

Secretary  Long  asks  from  the  present  Con- 
gress authorization  for  only  one  new  battleship 
for  the  Pacific  coast,  which  has  none  at  present, 
as  against  seven,  when  the  new  ships  are 
ready,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  a  few  torpedo  boats 
and  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  <*  both  of  which  are 
comparatively  of  little  cost,  and  more  of  which 
are  desirable  to  bring  this  swift,  mobile,  and  hand- 
ily  effective  arm  of  the  service  up  to  its  place  in 
the  general  scheme  for  coast  defense." 

The  Secretary  gives  the  total  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  United  States  navy  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1897,  as  $17,514,231.13,  an  in- 
crease  of  about  two  millions  over  the  preceding 
year.  He  calls  particular  attention  to  this  in- 
crease as  a  matter  which  should  be  made  defi- 
nitely known  to  Congress  and  the  people,  that 
they  may  understand  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  navy  even  in  our  present  state  is  distinctly 
a  growing  one. 


OUR  NEED   OF  A   NAVY. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  NEW  BOOK,  "THE  INTEREST  OP  AMERICA  IN 

SEA-POWER." 


THE  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  affirma- 
tion, in  his  letter  printed  on  a  preced- 
ing page,  of  the  outward  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  and  the  necessary  naval  policy  to 
meet  that  responsibility,  sounds  the  key-note 
of  the  essays  in  which  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  of 
the  United  States  navy,  has  given  forth  the 
same  convictions,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
strategist  and  of  la  haute  politique^  now  appear- 
ing in  book  form.  The  position  of  Captain 
Mahan  in  regard  to  the  naval  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  become  well  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  from  his  books  on  the  phenom- 
enon of  sea- power,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
"The  Influence  of  Sea- Power  upon  History,  1660 
to  1783."  Considering  the  question  of  the  main- 
tenance of  navies  in  its  largest  aspects.  Captain 
Mahan  believes  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
economic  and  political  strife  and  competition 
standing  armies  and  navies  are  necessary,  and  will 
he  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  and  that  further- 
more, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  an  ad- 
equate distribution  of  military  power,  especially 
on  the  sea,  should  give  that  cautionary  safeguard 
against  the  horrors  of  war  that  is  undoubtedly  a 
result  of  an  all-around  "preparedness  for  war." 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  United 


States  is  seen  through  Captain  Mahan's  eyes  in 
the  following  paragraph : 

'  *  Our  only  rivals  in  potential  military  strength 
are  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  These,  how- 
ever, while  they  have  interests  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  to  which  a  certain  solidarity  is  im- 
parted by  their  instinctive  and  avowed  opposition 
to  a  policy  to  which  the  United  States,  by  an  in- 
ward compulsion  apparently  irresistible,  becomes 
more  and  more  committed,  have  elsewhere  yet 
wider  and  more  onerous  demands  upon  their  at- 
tention. Since  1884  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  have  each  acquired  colonial  possessions, 
varying  in  extent  from  one  million  to  two  and  a 
half  million  square  miles — chiefly  in  Africa.  This 
means,  as  is  generally  understood,  not  merely  the 
acquisition  of  so  much  new  territory,  but  the 
perpetuation  of  national  rivalries  and  suspicions, 
maintaining  in  full  vigor,  in  this  age,  the  tradi- 
tions of  past  animosities.  It  means  uncertainties 
about  boundaries — that  more  fruitful  source  of 
disputes  when  running  through  unexplored  wil- 
dernesses— jealousy  of  influence  over  native  oc- 
cupants of  the  soil,  fear  of  encroachment,  unper- 
ceived  till  too  late,  and  so  a  constant,  if  silent, 
strife  to  insure  national  preponderance  in  these 
newly  opened  regions.    The  colonial  expansion  of 
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the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  being 
resumed  under  our  eyes,  bringing  with  it  the  same 
train  of  ambitions  and  feelings  that  were  exhib- 
ited then,  though  these  are  qualified  by  the  more 
orderly  methods  of  modern  days  and  by  a  well-de- 
fined mutual  apprehension — the  result  of  a  univer- 
sal preparedness  for  war,  the  distinctive  feature 
of  our  own  time  which  most  guarantees  peace. " 

To  this  plea  for  the  soldier,  and  to  the  com- 
panion theory  of  the  gain  in  the  sterner  virtues 
from  military  training,  Captain  Mahan  in  each  of 
these  essays  adds  an  apprehension,  vague  it  may 
be,  l)ut  still  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the 
huge  armaments  of  the  civilized  countries  are 
not  without  their  value  as  a  safeguard  against 
any  such  uprising  and  out-pushing  of  the  vast 
Asiatic  hordes  as  took  place  in  the  days  of  Attila. 

More  concretely,  in  the  matter  of  the  appro- 
priate policy  for  the  United  States,  Captain 
Mahan  advises  for  an  enlarged  and  systematical 
increase  of  our  navy  and  the  better  drill  of 
sailors,  because  he  takes  it  that  we  have  no 
power  to  assume  our  isolation  and  our  freedom 
from  responsibility.  The  vast  revolution  which 
the  introduction  of  steam  on  the  ocean  has 
brought  about  in  transportation  methods  and  in 
communications  has  brought  our  outward  respon- 
sibility to  us  :  we  have  not  been  left  to  go  out  and 
seek  it.  Captain  Mahan  treats  it  as  a  fact  which  we 
must  deal  with  seriously  and  prudently.  The  same 
argument  is  made  in  regard  to  our  utilization 
of  Hawaii  as  a  military  post.  It  is  not  that 
we  should  seek  to  carry  the  spirit  of  militarism  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  establishing  a  naval  station 
at  Honolulu  ;  it  is  rather  that  the  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism is  there,  and  will  be  concretely  in  the 
shape  of  some  other  European  power  if  we  do 
not  take  Hawaii.  Specifically,  Captain  Mahan 
says  it  will  be  a  dangerous  matter  for  the  United 
States  if  any  foreign  power  gets  possession  of  a 
coaling  station  within  3,500  miles  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Hawaii  is  within  2,500  miles,  and  is  on 
the  ocean  road  from  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Sound  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama — which  Captain  Mahan 
assumes  will  certainly  be  canaled  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future — to  China  and  Japan.  Again,  for  the 
proper  defense  of  our  coasts  and  as  a  preventive 
of  war  in  the  sense  of  offering  no  tempting  in- 
ducement for  a  profitable  war  to  a  possibly  hos- 
tile nation,  Captain  Mahan  goes  at  length  into  the 
strategist's  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  coaling  station  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
which  he  shows  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
military  points  in  the  New  World.  He  compares 
the  Caribbean  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
calls  the  former  *<  preemmently  the  domain  of 
sea-power."     For  the  command  of  **  communi- 


cations," the  leading  element  in  strategy,  he  s|>e- 
cifically  advises  that  the  great  routes  of  trade^ 
which  would  be  vastly  increased  in  importance  in 
the  event  of  an  isthmian  canal,  would  be  com- 
manded by  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Guba. 
*'  These  two  islands  are  the  real  rivals  for 
control  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  strategic  center  of 
interest  for  both  Gulf  and  Caribbean  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Windward  Passage,  because  it 
furnishes  the  ultimate  test  of  the  relative  power 
of  the  two  islands  to  control  the  Caribbean."  As 
between  these  two  islands,  he  finds  the  situation, 
the  strength,  and  tlie  resources — the  three  ele- 
ments of  strategic  importance — greatly  and 
decidedly  in  favor  of  Cuba.  '  *  To  bring  Jamaica 
to  a  condition  of  equality  or  superiority  is  needed 
an  ample  force  capable  of  keeping  the  Windward 
Passage  continuously  open,  not  only  for  a  moment, 
nor  for  any  measurable  time,  but  throughout  the 
war." 

Captain  Mahan's  idea  of  a  navy  for  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country,  and  of  its  offensive 
action,  will  be  unanticipated  by  the  good  Ameri- 
can whose  conception* of  our  naval  history  is 
probably  bounded  by  a  remembrance  of  the  thrill- 
ing victories  obtained  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  Wasp,  by  Paul  Jones  and  Decatur.  In  fact. 
Captain  Mahan,  with  a  graceful  acknowledgment 
to  the  moral  effect  of  these  dramatic  naval  pas- 
sages at -arms,  proceeds  to  call  them  worse  ilian 
useless,  utterly  unable  to  even  cripple,  much  less 
subdue,  an  enemy.  The  fighting  ships  of  a  bel- 
ligerent country  must,  he  says,  in  the  r<5/€  of  com- 
merce-destroyers, justify  the  reason  of  their  ex- 
istence. Only  through  this  channel  can  any 
enemy  be  continuously  hurt  so  as  to  have  a  real 
and  important  effect  on  the  termination  of  the  war 
and  the  decision  of  the  question  involved. 

It  is  in  this  character  that  Captain  Mahan  sees 
a  growing  American  navy  as  a  guarantee  of 
peace.  To  the  opposed  theory  of  a  navy  for  de- 
fense only  he  replies  :  *  *  Now  in  a  certain  sense 
we  all  want  a  navy  for  defense  only.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  United  States  will  never  seek  war 
except  for  the  defense  of  her  rights,  her  obliga- 
tions, or  her  necessary  interests.  In  that  sense 
our  policy  may  always  be  defensive  only,  al- 
though it  may  compel  us  at  times  to  steps  justi- 
fied rather  by  expediency — the  choice  of  the 
lesser  evil — than  by  incontrovertible  right.  But 
if  we  have  interests  beyond  sea  which  a  navy  may 
have  to  protect,  it  plainly  follows  that  the  navy 
has  more  to  do,  even  in  war,  than  to  defend  the 
coast ;  and  it  must  be  added  as  a  received  mili- 
tary axiom  that  war,  however  defensive  in  moral 
character,  must  be  waged  aggressively  if  it  is  to 
hope  for  success." 


COUNT  TOLSTOI   ON   THE   DOCTRINE  OF  . 
HENRY  GEORGE. 

[Count  Tolstx)i'8  adherence  to  the  views  of  the  late  Henry  George  has  not  been  unknown  in  this 
country.  His  latest  expression,  however,  of  the  single- tax  creed  derives  an  exceptional  interest 
from  the  recent  death  of  Henry  George  and  the  forthcoming  publication  of  the  extended  economic 
work  upon  which  Mr.  George  had  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  We  present  herewith  two  letters 
wriltt»n  by  the  great  Russian  thinker,  one  to  a  propagandist  of  the  Henry  George  doctrine  in  Ger- 
many and  the  other  to  a  Russian  peasant  living  in  Siberia.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  our  pub- 
lication of  these  interesting  letters  does  not  imply  an  indorsement  of  their  teachings. — The  Editor.] 


I.— TO  A  GERMAN  DISCIPLE  OF 
GEORGE.* 

IX  reply  to  your  letter  I  send  you  the  inclosed 
with  special  pleasure.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Henry  George  since  the  appear- 
ance of  his  **  Social  Problems."  I  read  them, 
and  was  struck  by  the  correctness  of  his  main 
idea,  and  by  the  unique  clearness  and  power  of 
his  argument,  which  is  unlike  anything  in  scien- 
tific Uterature,  and  especially  by  the  Christian 
gpirit,  which  also  stands  alone  in  the  literature  of 
science,  which  pervades  the  book.  After  read- 
ing it  I  turned  to  his  previous  work,  '  *  Progress 
ind  Poverty,''  and  with  a  heightened  apprecia- 
tion of  its  author's  activity.  You  ask  my  opinion 
of  Henry  George's  work,  and  of  his  single -tax 
system.     My  opinion  is  the  following  : 

Humanity  advances  continually  toward  the  en- 
lightenment of  its  consciousness,  and  to  the  insti- 
tution of  modes  of  life  corresponding  to  this 
consciousness  which  is  in  process  of  enlighten- 
ment. Hence  in  every  period  of  life  and  hu- 
manity there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  progressive 
enlightenment  of  consciousness,  and  on  the  other 
a  realization  in  life  of  what  is  enlightened  by  the 
consciousness.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this  a  progressive  enlighten- 
ment of  consciousness  occurred  in  Christianized 
humanity  with  respect  to  the  working  classes, 
.  who  were  previously  in  various  phases  of  slavery  ; 
and  a  progressive  realization  of  new  forms  of 
life — the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  substitution 
of  free  hired  labor. 

At  the  present  day  a  progressive  enlighten- 
ment of  human  consciousness  is  taking  place  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  land,  and  soon,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  progressive  realization  in  life  of  this 
consciousness  must  follow.  And  in  this  pro- 
gressive enlightenment  of  consciouc-ess  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  land,  and  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  consciousness,  which  constitutes  one 

•Th€«e  letters  were  especially  communicated  by  Count 
ToUtol  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  editor  of  The  New  Age,  London. 


of  the  chief  problems  of  our  time,  the  fore -man, 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  was  and  is  Henry 
George.  In  this  lies  his  immense  and  predom- 
inant importance.  He  contributed  by  his  excel- 
lent books  both  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  with  reference  to  this 
question,  and  to  the  placing  of  it  upon  a  practi- 
cal footing. 

But  with  the  abolition  of  the  revolting  right  of 
ownership  in  land  the  same  thing  is  being  re- 
peated which  took  place,  as  we  can  still  remem- 
ber, when  slavery  was  abolished.  The  govern- 
ments and  ruling  classes,  knowing  that  the 
advantages  and  authority  of  their  position  among 
men  are  bound  up  in  the  land  question,  while 
pretending  that  they  are  preoccupied  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  organizing  workingmen's 
banks,  inspection  of  labor,  income  taxes,  and 
even  an  eight- hour  day,  studiously  ignore  the 
land  question,  and  even,  with  the  aid  of  an 
obliging  and  easily  corrupted  science,  assert  that 
the  expropriation  of  land  is  useless,  harmful,  im- 
possible. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  now  as  in  the 
days  of  the  slave  trade.  Mankind,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  had  long  felt  that  slavery  was  an  awful, 
soul -nauseating  anachronism  ;  but  sham  religion 
and  sham  science  proved  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  in  it,  that  it  was  indispensable,  or,  at 
least,  that  its  abolition  would  be  premature. 
To-day  something  similar  is  taking  place  with 
reference  to  property  in  land.  In  the  same  way 
sham  religion  and  sham  science  are  proving  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  landed  property,  and 
no  need  to  abolish  it. 

Religion  blesses  such  possession,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  political  economy  proves  that  it  must 
exist  for  the  greatest  welfare  of  mankind.  It  is 
Henry  George's  merit  that  he  not  only  ex[)loded 
all  the  sophism  whereby  religion  and  science 
justify  landed  property,  and  pressed  the  question 
to  the  furthest  proof,  which  forced  all  who  had 
not  stopped  their  ears  to  acknowledge  the  unlaw. 
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fulness  of  ownerships  in  land,  but  also  that  he 
was  the  first  to  indicate  a  possibility  of  solution 
for  t^e  question.  He  was  the  first  to  give  a  sim- 
ple, straightforward  answer  to  the  usual  excuses 
made  by  the  enemies  of  all  progress. 

The  method  of  Henry  George  destroys  this 
excuse  by  so  putting  the  question  that  by  to- 
morrow committees  might  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  deliberate  on  his  scheme  and  its 
transformation  into  law.  In  Russia,  for  instance, 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  means  for  the  ransom  of 
land,  or  its  gratuitous  confiscation  for  national- 
ization, might  be  begun  to-morrow,  and  solved, 
with  certain  restrictions,  as  thirty -three  years 
ago  the  question  of  liberating  the  peasants  was 
solved.  To  humanity  the  indispensableness  of 
this  reform  is  demonstrated,  and  its  feasibleness 
is  proved  (emendations,  alterations,  in  the  single- 
tax  system  may  be  required,  but  the  fundamental 
idea  is  a  possibility);  and  therefore  humanity 
cannot  but  do  that  which  their  reason  demands. 

II.— TO  A  SIBERIAN  PEASANT. 

The  scheme  of  Henry  George  is  as  follows. 
The  advantage  and  profit  from  the  use  of  land 
is  not  everywhere  the  same  ;  since  the  more  fer- 
tile, convenient  portions,  adjoining  populous 
districts,  will  always  attract  many  who  wish  to 
possess  them  ;  and  so  much  the  more  as  these 
portions  are  better  and  more  suitable  they  ought 
to  be  appraised  according  to  their  advantages — 
the  better,  dearer ;  the  worse,  cheaper ;  the 
worst,  cheapest  of  all. 

Whereas  the  land  which  attracts  but  few 
should  not  be  appraised  at  all,  but  left  conceded 
without  payment  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
cultivate  it  by  their  own  manual  labor.  Accord- 
ing to  such  a  valuation,  convenient  plow  land 
in  the  government  of  Toula,  for  example,  would 
be  valued  at  about  five  or  six  rubles  the  dessya- 
tin  [about  two  and  three-quarter  acres];  market- 
garden  land  near  villages  at  ten  rubles ;  the 
same,  but  liable  to  spring  floods,  fifteen  rubles ; 
and  so  on.  In  towns  the  valuation  would  be 
from  100  to  500  rubles  the  dessyatin  ;  and  in 
Moscow  and  Petersburg,  in  go-ahead  places,  and 
about  the  harbors  of  navigable  rivers,  several 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  rubles  the 
dessyatin. 

When  all  the  land  in  the  country  has  been 
thus  appraised  Henry  George  proposes  to  pass 
a  law  declaring  that  all  the  land,  from  such  a 
year  and  date,  shall  belong  no  longer  to  any 
separate  individual,  but  to  the  whole  country,  to 
the  whole  nation  ;  and  that  thereafter  every  one 
who  possesses  land  must  gradually  pay  to  the 
state — that  is.  to  the  whole  nation — the  price  at 
which  it  has  been  appraised. 


This  payment  must  be  expended  on  all  the 
public  needs  of  the  state,  so  that  it  will  take  the 
place  of  every  kind  of  monetary  imposition,  both 
interior  and  exterior — the  custom-house. 

According  to  this  scheme,  it  would  follow  that 
a  landowner  who  was  at  present  in  possession  of 
2,000  dessyatins  would  continue  to  own  them, 
but  would  have  to  pay  for  them  into  the  treasury, 
here  in  Toula,  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand rubles  a  year,  because  hereabouts  the  best 
land  for  agricultural  and  building  purposes  would 
be  included  ;  and  no  large  landowner  would  be 
able  to  bear  the  strain  of  such  a  payment,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  land.  Whereas 
our  Toula  peasant  would  have  to  pay  about  two 
rubles  less  for  each  dessyatin  of  the  same  ground 
than  he  does  at  present,  will  always  have  avail- 
able land  around  him  which  he  can  hire  for  five 
or  six  rubles,  and  in  addition,  will  not  only 
have  no  other  taxes  to  pay,  but  would  receive  all 
Russian  and  foreign  articles  which  he  needs  with- 
out imposts.  In  towns  the  owners  of  houses  and 
manufactories  can  continue  to  possess  their  prop- 
erty, but  will  have  to  pay  for  the  land  they 
occupy,  according  to  its  valuation,  into  the  com- 
mon treasury. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  system  will  be  : 

1.  That  no  one  will  be  deprived  of  the  possi 
bility  of  using  land. 

2.  That  idle  men,  possessing  land,  and  forcing 
others  to  work  for  them,  in  return  for  the  use 
of  the  land,  will  cease  to  exist. 

3.  That  the  land  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  work  it  and  not  of  those  who  do  not. 

4.  That  the  people,  being  able  to  work  on  the 
land,  will  cease  to  enslave  themselves  as  laborers 
in  factories  and  manufactories,  and  as  servants 
in  towns,  and  will  disperse  themselves  about  the 
country. 

5.  That  there  will  be  no  longer  any  overseers 
and  tax  collectors  in  factories,  stores,  and  custom- 
houses, but  only  collectors  of  payment  for  the 
land,  which  it  is  impossible  to  steal,  and  from 
which  taxes  may  be  most  easily  collected. 

6  (and  chiefly).  That  those  who  do  not  labor 
will  be  freed  from  the  sin  of  profiting  by  the 
labors  of  others  (in  doing  which  they  are  often 
not  to  blame,  being  from  childhood  educated  in 
idleness,  and  not  knowing  how  to  work)  ;  and 
from  the  still  greater  sin  of  every  kind  of  false- 
hood and  excuse  to  shift  the  blame  from  them- 
selves ;  and  that  those  who  do  labor  will  be 
delivered  from  the  temptation  and  sin  of  envy, 
condemnation  of  others,  and  exasperation  against 
those  who  do  not  work  ;  and  thus  will  disappear 
one  of  the  causes  of  dissension  between  man  and 


man. 


Leo  Tolstoi. 
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WBL  BRTCE  ON  THE  POLICY  OF  ANNEXATION. 

MR.  JAMES  BRYCE  contributes  to  the 
Forum  an  article  on  *  <  The  Policy  of  An- 
nexation for  America."  The  author  of  *'The 
American  Commonwealth,"  especially  in  the  last 
edition  of  that  work,  has  made  his  readers  fairly 
familiar  with  his  point  of  view  in  relation  to  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States.  He 
does  not  believe  that  America  can  improve  her 
condition  by  adding  to  her  territory,  and  her 
present  position  among  the  nations,  in  his  opinion, 
renders  the  creation  of  a  great  navy  unnecessary. 
If,  however,  Cuba  and  Hawaii  should  be  an- 
nexed, the  United  States  would  have  to  maintain 
powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  Pacific  and  another  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  defend  these  islands  in 
case  of  attack  from  other  nations. 

Mr.  Bryce  admits  that  the  United  States  is 
abundantly  able  to  build  and  maintain  a  navy 
adequate  for  this  purpose,  but  he  questions 
whether  it  is  worth  her  while  to  do  so.  Such  a 
navy,  he  says,  would  be  a  very  costly  luxury. 
We  have  no  occasion  for  a  navy  equal  to  those  of 
the  great  European  nations. 

England's  experience. 

Mr.  Bryce*3  argument  in  the  Forum  article  is 
largely  based  on  the  supposed  unfitness  of  the 
populations  of  Cuba  and  Hawaii  to  receive  and  be 
governed  under  American  institutions.  On  this 
point  he  cites  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  in 
deaUng  with  similar  elements  in  certain  of  her 
dependencies: 

*'  Britain  has  had  painful  experience  of  these 
diflBculties  in  her  own  colonies  ;  yet  in  her  mon- 
archical system  and  her  colonial  service  she  pos- 
sesses machinery  much  more  flexible  and  more 
adaptable  to  these  conditions  than  the  far  more 
consistently  democratic  system  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  possessed  or  seems  capable  of  con- 
structing. In  other  words,  the  problems  which 
the  United  States  would  have  to  solve  in  Cuba  or 
in  Hawaii,  were  either  of  them  to  be  annexed, 
would  be,  for  the  United  States,  perfectly  new 
and  extremely  perplexing  problems.  He  must 
be  a  sanguine  man  who  thinks  that  a  democratic 
government,  intended  to  be  worked  by  educated 
men  of  the  best  European  stock,  whose  ancestors 
have  enjoyed  freedom  and  been  accustomed  to 
«elf -government  for  centuries,  can,  without  danger 
to  its  new  subjects  and  injury  to  itself,  either  set 
tip  among  an  inferior  and  dissimilar  population 


its  own  democratic  institutions  or  so  far  depart 
from  all  its  own  traditions  as  to  attempt  to  gov- 
ern that  population  and  its  own  citizens  abroad 
by  despotic  methods." 

colonizing  in  the  tropics. 

In  those  British  colonies  which  proved  to  be 
fit  to  receive  the  overflow  of  England's  own  pop- 
ulation, especially  those  lying  in  the  temperate 
zone,  Mr.  Bryce  admits,  of  course,  that  prosper- 
ous democratic  states  have  been  established  ;  but 
this,  he  says,  is  because  their  inhabitants  are  of 
British  stock.  Britain's  tropical  possessions  he 
puts  in  an  entirely  different  category.  India  and 
the  great  regions  of  tropical  Africa  lately  acquired 
by  Great  Britain  Mr.  Bryce  regards  as  sources 
of  disquietude  rather  than  of  profit. 

**  The  example  Britain  has  set,  in  taking  East 
Central  Africa,  for  instance — a  region  into  which 
she  was  drawn  by  a  train  of  circumstances  she 
could  hardly  control — is  one  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  imitation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  impulse  or  fancy  for  coloring  new  territories 
British  on  the  map  has  had  something  to  do  with 
these  recent  extensions  of  British  authority.  But 
the  impulse  has  been  in  some  cases  an  unfortunate 
one  ;  and  this  needless  assumption  of  responsi- 
bilities, with  no  prospect  of  a  corresponding  re- 
turn, will  be  doubly  unfortunate  if  it  helps  to 
lead  the  United  States  into  any  similar  courses.  '* 

Mr.  Bryce  sums  up  and  enforces  his  argument 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  article  : 

♦<What  have  the  United  States  to  gain  by 
territorial  extension?  No  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  remain  in  which  colonies  like  the  British 
self-governing  colonies  can  be  planted.  Tropical 
dominions  would  cost  more  than  they  are  worth  ; 
and  they  are  occupied  by  races  unfit  to  receive 
American  institutions.  Possessing  on  her  own 
continent  an  enormous  territory  of  unequaled 
natural  resources,  and  capable  of  easily  support- 
ing more  than  twice  its  present  population,  the 
United  States  needs  no  transmarine  domains  in 
which  to  expand.  One  sometimes  hears  it  said 
that  her  mission  is  to  spread  democratic  princi- 
ples. Polynesians  and  Asiatics,  Creole  Spaniards 
and  mulattoes,  are  not  fit  to  receive  those  princi- 
ples. Neither  are  negroes  fit,  as  the  history  of 
Hayti  and  of  most  of  the  South  American  so- 
called  *  republics'  proves." 

* '  The  United  States  has  already  a  great  and 
oplendid  mission  in  building  up  between  the 
oceans  a  free,  happy,  and  prosperous  nation  of 
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two  hundred  millions  of  people.  And  one  of  the 
noblest  parts  of  her  mission  in  the  world  has  been 
to  show  to  the  older  peoples  and  states  an  exam- 
ple of  abstention  from  the  quarrels  and  wars  and 
conquests  that  make  up  so  large  and  so  lament- 
able a  part  of  the  annals  of  Europe.  Her  remote 
position  and  her  immense  power  have,  as  1  have 
said,  delivered  her  from  that  burden  of  military 
and  naval  armaments  which  presses  with  crush- 
ing weight  upon  the  peoples  of  Europe.  It  would 
be,  for  her,  a  descent  from  what  may  be  called 
the  pedestal  of  wise  and  pacific  detachment  on 
which  she  now  stands,  were  she  to  yield  to  that 
earth- hunger  which  has  been  raging  among  the 
European  states,  and  to  imitate  the  aggressive 
methods  which  some  of  them  have  pursued.  The 
policy  of  creating  great  armaments  and  of  annex- 
ing territories  beyond  the  sea  would  be,  if  a 
stranger  may  venture  to  say  so,  an  un-American 
policy  and  a  complete  departure  from  the  maxims 
— approved  by  long  experience — of  the  illustrious 
founders  of  the  republic." 


A  FAVORABLE  VIEW  OF  HAWAII. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
James,  who  has  recently  visited  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  sets  forth  what  he  conceives  to 
be  certain  advantages  of  annexation. 

Mr.  James  states  that  before  his  visit  to  Ha- 
waii he  was  strongly  opposed  to  annexation,  but 
that  he  returned  to  this  country  an  ardent  annexa- 
tionist. He  has  become  convinced  that  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  would  bring  to  the  United  States 
great  commercial  and  industrial  advantages. 
They  are  situated  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
worid,  and  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  sugar 
and  coffee  that  this  country  can  consume,  besides 
large  quantities  of  rice  and  tropical  fruits.  They 
have  three  excellent  harbors,  and  would  control 
the  cable  communication  of  the  Pacific. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  Hawaii  is  her  strategic  position  in 
relation  to  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  this  Mr.  James  regards 
as  another  reason  why  we  should  desire  annexa- 
tion. To  the  objection  that  annexation  would  bo 
a  radical  departure  from  our  traditional  policy 
Mr.  James  replies  by  citing  the  cases  of  Alaska, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  California,  and 
other  States,  whose  value  at  the  time  of  their 
annexation  was  less  apparent  than  is  Ilawaii^s 
value  to-day.  Even  now  Alaska  is  farther  away 
and  less  accessible  than  Honolulu. 

To  the  question,  *'  Have  the  natives  been  con- 
sulted?" Mr.  James  replies: 

•*  No,   but  were  the  American  Indians  con- 


sulted in  the  early  days  here,  or  the  natives  of 
Alaska  in  later  times  ?  The  natives  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  incapable  of  governing  and  un- 
fitted for  the  condition  of  civilization,  as  is  shown 
by  their  rapid  decline  in  numbers  and  their  in- 
ability to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions  ; 
and  the  importance  of  their  supposed  opinions  on 
annexation  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Num- 
bering 500,000  in  the  time  of  Captain  Cook, 
they  are  now  reduced  to  about  30,000,  and  oc- 
cupy much  the  same  relation  to  the  white  popu- 
lation as  our  Indians  do  here.  Indolent  and 
easy-going,  they  are  perfectly  content  with  any 
form  of  government  which  allows  them  to  sun 
themselves,  bedecked  with  flowers.  This  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  failure  of  the  recent  mass -meet- 
ing in  Honolulu,  organized  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  the  native  Hawaiians  are  actively 
opposed  to  annexation.  It  is  natural  that  the 
white  man  should  become  the  governing  power  ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  equally 
natural  that  he  should  wish  to  turn  over  his  ter- 
ritory to  a  strong  civilized  nation  for  protection 
and  advancement,  since,  if  they  rely  solely  on 
their  ability  to  defend  themselves,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  islands  to  maintain  their  independence 
for  any  length  of  time." 

The  question  is,  to  what  country  shall  Ha- 
waii be  annexed — to  Japan,  to  England,  or  to  the 
United  States  ?  Annexation  to  one  or  the  other 
is  inevitable. 

ANGLO-SAXON   DOMINANCE. 

That  the  mixed  character  of  the  Hawaiian 
population  is  a  real  drawback  Mr.  James  admits, 
but  the  diflBculties,  he  holds,  are  not  insuperable. 

**The  Chinese  are  not  yet  dangerous.  Their 
numbers  are  large ;  but  they  are  a  peaceable 
people,  without  cohesion,  and  would  give  no 
more  trouble  than  the  same  race  does  in  our 
Western  States,  where  the  battle  has  been  fought 
and  the  question  is  now  practically  settled.  If 
annexed,  they  would  be  readily  amenable  to  our 
laws.  The  Japanese  element  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  diflBculty.  Since  the  war  with  China  these 
people  have  become  exceedingly  arrogant  and 
self-assertive,  and  the  spirit  of  national  aggran- 
dizement extends  from  the  Mikado  to  the  lowest 
coolie.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Japanese, 
this  spirit  may  be  most  commendable,  but  it  will 
have  to  be  firmly  met  by  the  United  States  when 
our  own  interests  are  at  stake.  The  Portuguese 
are  a  harmless  element.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  expect  people  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  German  race  to  become  dominant,  not 
only  in  power,  but  also  in  numbers,  as  soon  as  the 
question  of  government  is  finally  settled.     Cer- 
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tainly,  few  Anglo-Saxons  or  Germans  would  care 
to  become  the  subjects  of  a  dusky  queen  under  a 
constitution  like  the  one  which  caused  the  revolu- 
tion of  1893." 

The  question  of  statehood  Mr.  James  considers 
no  more  imminent  than  that  of  Alaska's  state- 
hood. Annexation  in  itself  would  violate  no 
precedent  and  would  set  none,  so  far  as  other 
territories  are  concerned,  but  each  case  would  be 
decided  on  its  merits,  as  the  former  cases  have 
6een. 


There  is  a  compulsory  education  law  which  is 
said  to  be  well  enforced.  Professor  Dresslar 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
fessional spirit  of  the  present  able  inspector- 
general,  Prof.  Henry  S.  Townsend,  and  of  the 
teachers  under  his  charge. 


HAWAIIAN  EDUCATION. 

IT  appears  from  the  report  of  Prof.  F.  B.  Dress- 
lar, published  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Educational  Review,  that  the  school  system  of 
Hawaii  is  well  organized  and  fairly  comparable 
with  that  of  any  of  our  States. 

"The  educational  interests  of  all  the  islands 
we  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  six  commissioners.  These  together  form 
an  executive  department,  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  is  ex- officio  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  is  charged  with  the  chief  administrative 
work  of  the  department.  The  commissioners  are 
appomted  by  the  president  of  the  republic,  and 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  term  of  two 
expiring  each  year.  Two  of  these  commissioners 
may  be  women  ;  but  *  no  person  in  holy  orders, 
or  a  minister  of  religion,  shall  be  eligible  as  a 
commissioner. '  The  commissioners  serve  without 
pay." 

"The  work  of  supervision  and  inspection  of 
the  schools  is  delegated  by  the  department  to  an 
inspector-general  of  schools,  whose  term  of  serv- 
ice is  at  the  discretion  of  the  department.  It 
i^  his  duty  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  various 
islands  as  often  as  possible,  and  *  to  inform 
school  officers  and  teachers  of  their  duty.'  If 
the  department  so  direct,  the  inspector-general 
may  have  the  poweis  to  appoint  teachers,  re- 
move teachers,  examine  and  license  teachers, 
and  modify  the  course  of  study  prescribed.  He 
shall  make  a  careful  report  of  all  his  official  acts, 
together  with  p  statement*  of  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions of  the  schools." 

"The  law  provides  that  all  instruction,  wheth- 
er in  public  or  private  schools,  shall  be  in  the 
EngUsh  language,  except  in  cases  where  ^  another 
Unguage  is  to  be  taught  in  addition  to  the 
English  language.'  Under  this  condition  the  de- 
partment may  authorize  suc*h  instruction,  either 
by  general  rul^  or  special  orders  for  individual 
instances.  No  school  shall  be  recognized  by  the 
department  which  does  not  conform  to  these  reg- 
ulations." 


"EMPIRE  CAN  WAIT"~SPEAKER   REED'S 
VIEWS  OF  ANNEXATION. 

SPEAKER  REED,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
conversation  with  the  editor  of  the  Illus- 
trated American  on  the  policy  of  adding  more 
territory  to  the  United  States,  made  use  of  an 
expression  that  bids  fair  to  become  a  rallying  cry 
for  the  opponents  of  Hawaiian  annexation. 
*<  Empire  can  wait,"  he  said.  This  now  famous 
remark  of  the  Speaker  is  made  the  topic  of  an 
article  prepared  by  him  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  American,  and  published  in  the  first 
December  number  of  that  periodical. 

In  studying  the  successive  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires in  history,  Mr.  Reed  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  the  source  of  the  empire's 
destruction  has  been  within  itself;  and  to  his  mind 
this  source  has  been  the  failure  of  each  section  of 
a  great  country  to  keep  abreast  of  the  other  sec- 
tions, **to  think  the  same  thoughts,  and  to  pro- 
mote always  the  common  interest."  Applying 
this  test  to  our  own  nation,  Mr.  Reed  remarks  : 

•*  That  there  are  vast  differences  between  the 
ideas  and  wants  of  our  separate  regions  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  perhaps  so  fully 
taken  into  account. 

*  *  In  each  one  of  the  States  themselves  there 
are  communities  which  stand  out  against  their 
surroundings  and  refuse  to  be  assimilated,  and  to 
become  one  in  thought  with  the  others.  The 
geographical  differences  are  real  and  powerful. 
Once  in  our  history  the  danger  which  comes  of 
internal  disagreement  has  been  realized,  and  the 
destructive  War  of  the  Rebellion  will  always  be 
a  warning  of  possible  danger,  though  its  result 
is  a  protection  also. 

<*  These  differences  are  really  differences  in 
civilization.  It  does  not  matter  which  section  is 
more  advanced,  or  which  is  less  advanced.  The 
only  fact  of  importance  is  the  difference.  Simi- 
larity is  the  great  want  of  nations.  All  the  people 
must  be  in  touch  with  each  other.  Modem  ap- 
pliances are  all  on  our  side.  Lightning,  even 
more  than  steam,  has  annihilated  space,  and 
brought  together  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Both  together  are  the  soul  of  business,  and  busi- 
ness unites  with  ties  which  are  deeper  than  senti- 
ment. 

"Judging  from  the  teachings  of  history,  the 
great  aim  of  a  nation  should  be  to  use  all  the  ap- 
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liances  for  advancing  knowledge,  to  assimilate  its 
peoples  to  a  common  standard. 

<  ^  To  that  end  we  must  not  hasten. 

<*Not  every  opportunity  for  aggrandizement 
should  be  seized.  Too  much  food  may  mean 
indigestion,  and  we  are  sure  not  to  be  hungered 
while  the  middle  of  our  empire,  perhaps  in  the 
future  the  richest  part  of  it,  lies  undeveloped. 
Until  that  region  reaches  its  growth  we  are  gov- 
erned and  to  be  governed  by  a  minority. 

<<This  will  be  a  heavy  strain  on  our  institu- 
tions ;  for  unless  this  power  in  the  Senate,  given 
for  the  future,  is  used  very  sparingly  in  the  pres- 
ent, there  will  be  a  sense  of  injustice  which  will 
be  very  bad  for  the  republic. 

*  *  There  is  no  need  of  hurry.  As  we  grow, 
we  will  spread  fast  enough.  Our  strength  grows 
with  our  yjjxs.  Men,  who  are  but  of  yesterday 
and  will  never  see  to-morrow,  must  seize  time  by 
the  forelock.  But  those  empires  which  hope  for 
eternity  can  wait." 


HAWAU  AND  SEA-POWER. 

IN  the  discussion  of  the  Hawaiian  question  the 
opponents  of  annexation  have  made  much  of 
the  argument  that  the  acquisition  of  the  islands 
would  involve  this  country  in  immense  expendi- 
tures for  fortification  and  naval  defense.  This 
argument  has  been  urged  especially  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  and  it  has  also  been  set  forth 
in  the  signed  editorials  contributed  by  the  Hon. 
Carl  Schurz  to  Harper^s  Weekly,  from  one  of 
which  we  quote  below. 

Mr.  Schurz  contends  that  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  would  present  to  hostile  powers  a  vulner- 
able point  such  as  we  do  not  now  present  to  any 
foreign  nation  which  may  wish  us  ill. 

<<  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  2,000  miles  distant 
from  our  nearest  coast.  If  we  acquire  them  we 
cannot  let  them  go  again  without  great  humilia- 
tion, for,  after  all  that  has  happened,  they  will 
appear  as  an  especial  object  of  our  desire,  to  be 
held  at  any  cost.  In  their  present  unfortified 
condition  they  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  any  hos- 
tile power  superior  to  us  in  naval  force.  But  even 
if  well  fortified,  their  defense  would  oblige  us  to 
fight  on  a  field  of  operations  where  the  superiority 
of  our  land  forces  would  be  of  no  avail,  unless  we 
had  a  navy  strong  enough  to  protect  the  commu- 
nication between  our  western  coast  and  Hawaii 
against  any  interruption.  Our  situation  would  be 
somewhat  like  that  of  Russia  during  the  Crimean 
war.  The  allied  armies  would  have  had  little,  if 
any,  chance  of  final  success  had  they  attempted 
to  invade  the  interior  of  Russia.  But,  forcing 
Russia  to  a  fight  at  an  exposed  point,  the  commu- 
nications of  which  with  the  interior  of  the  empire 


were  at  that  time  so  imperfect  as  seriously  to  im- 
pede the  use  of  Russia's  vast  resources,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  Russia  to  submit  to  a  humili- 
ating peace.  For  similar  reasons  the  possession 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  United  States 
would  not  serve  to  deter  a  foreign  power  from 
attacking  us,  but  rather  be  calculated  to  invite 
attack,  for  it  would  offer  to  a  foreign  enemy  the 
possibility,  not  now  existing,  of  forcing  us  to  a 
fight  on  ground  on  which  we  cannot  bring  the 
superiority  of  our  resources  into  play,  and  of 
gaining  by  a  rapid  stroke  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war  an  advantage  extremely  embarrassing  to  us. 
In  this  respect,  we  shall  by  annexing  Hawaii 
simply  acquire  a  vulnerable  point. 

<*  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that,  if  annexed,  Ha- 
waii would  not  remain  in  an  unfortified  state. 
That  is  true.  But,  as  the  history  of  our  harbor 
and  coast  defenses  shows,  it  will  require  years  to 
put  those  distant  islands  into  a  reasonably  secure 
condition.  And  then  it  will  require  a  big  war 
fleet  to  make  those  fortifications  really  tenable, 
and  to  keep  the  communication  between  Hawaii 
and  our  continent  safely  open  in  case  of  war. 
Such  a  big  fleet  we  can  build,  too.  We  can  do 
all  these  things.  If  the  people  are  willing  to  pay 
the  bills  and  to  endure  the  effects  of  that  sort  of 
policy,  we  can  do  this,  and  much  more.  But  is 
not  the  really  important  question  whether  as  a 
sensible  people  we  should  do  it?  Should  we  adopt 
a  policy  obliging  us  to  do  it,  instead  of  maintain- 
ing the  safe  ground  on  which  we  now  stand  ?'* 

So  far  as  the  commercial  advantages  promised 
by  the  annexationists,  the  coaling  stations,  etc., 
are  concerned,  Mr.  Schurz  asserts  that  these  bene- 
fits may  be  had  without  annexation  just  as  well  as 
with  it. 


ENGLAND'S  ABSORPTION  OF  EGYPT. 

OUR  late  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-gen- 
eral in  Egypt,  the  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Pen- 
field,  writes  in  the  North  American  Review  about 
the  Egyptian  policy  of  Great  Britain — a  policy 
of  territorial  acquisition  which  Mr.  Penfield  re- 
gards as  without  a  parallel,  although,  strangely 
enough,  it  was  omitted  altogether  from  Mr. 
Bryce's  risumi  of  recent  instances  of  national  ex- 
pansion in  his  Forum  article  on  the  American 
policy  of  annexation. 

Essentially,  says  Mr.  Penfield,  the  ancient  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  has  been  severed  from  the  Otto- 
man empire  and  incorporated  as  an  integral  part 
of  Queen  Victorians  realm,  and  this  has  been  done 
by  an  adroit  system  of  military  '  *  occupation. " 

*■  <  The  time -honored  principle,  teaching  that 
territorial  extension  should  be  accomplished  by 
discovery,  conquest,  treaty,  or  purchase,  has  been 
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thrown  to  the  winds  by  England.  For  years  she 
has  been  familiarizing  herself  with  the  advan- 
tages of  getting  area  by  simple  seizure  and  bound- 
ary dispute.  These  methods,  direct,  and  at 
times  defensible,  do  not  carry  an  iota  of  the 
stigma  attaching  to  acquisition  by  the  specious 
process  called  *  occupation,'  of  which  the  British 
are  the  ablest  exponents,  if  not  the  inventors. 

*<  In  matters  of  international  comity  it  has  long 
been  supposed  that  the  term  <  occupation  '  had  a 
significance  quite  as  unmistakable  as  *  annexation  * 
and  ♦  protection. '  *  Protectorate '  is  the  name  fit- 
ting present  conditions  in  Eg3rpt,  with  acknowl- 
edged dominion  to  follow,  if  the  English  have 
their  way." 

HISTOBT    OP  THE  BRITISH   PKOTECTORATE. 

**It  is  nearly  sixteen  years,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, since  the  revolt  in  Egypt  which  led  to  the 
sending  of  a  military  and  naval  force  by  England 
to  suppress  Arabi  Pasha  and  his  followers,  who 
had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  government  of 
the  country.  The  Khedivial  authority  was  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  the  Khedive  was  a  prisoner 
in  one  of  his  palaces,  the  Egyptian  army  having 
sworn  fealty  to  the  fanatical  Arabi.  Riot  and 
rapine  were  rampant ;  the  situation  was  critical. 

•*Then  came  the  massacre  of  Europeans  in 
Alexandria  and  the  subsequent  bombardment,  in 
which  the  French  declined  to  take  part ;  and  con- 
sequently, in  1883,  the  dual  control  of  Eg)rptian 
finances  by  England  and  France  came  to  an  end. 
Since  that  time  Egypt  has  been  in  ever3rthing  but 
name  a  dependency  of  England,  the  French  in 
the  meantime  trying  to  recover  their  share  in  its 
control.  They  have  more  than  once  asked  the 
Sultan,  the  actual  suzerain  of  Egypt,  to  order  the 
English  from  the  country,  and  for  many  years 
they  have  doggedly  obstructed  Great  Britain's 
administration  of  affairs." 

The  Gladstone  government,  which  sent  the 
troops  and  ships  to  Egypt,  repeatedly  announced 
that  intervention  was  made  solely  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  to  restore  the  Khedive,  and 
these  pledges  were  accepted  in  Europe  in  good 
faith.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  Arabi 
Pasha  was  tried  for  treason,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  death  ;  but  Great  Britain  secured  a 
commutation  of  his  sentence  to  banishment  for 
Hfe,  and  then  sent  him  into  exile  in  British  terri- 
tory, thus  taking  upon  herself  police  power  in  the 
matter. 

"The  British  Government  announced,  after  the 
crushing  of  Arabi,  that  its  »  army  of  occupation ' 
would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  law  and  order 
could  be  restored,  and  a  date  was  actually  fixed 
for  the  departure  of  the  troops.  Her  philanthropic 
^k  not  being  completed,  in  her  opinion,  at  the 


end  of  the  six  months,  an  extension  of  time  for 
another  six  months  was  made.  At  all  events, 
the  occupation  was  only  to  last  for  the  brief  period 
necessary  to  teach  the  Egyptians  the  easy  art  of 
self-government. 

<  <  But  the  soldiers  have  never  left  Egypt,  and 
have  been  there  nearly  sixteen  years.  When 
pressed  for  a  reason  why  the  reins  of  government 
are  not  restored  to  the  Khedive,  and  the  farce  of 
*  occupation'  terminated,  most  Englishmen  will  say 
it  is  because  evidence  is  wanting  that  a  stable  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  can  be  had  without 
British  aid.  Many  other  reasons  are  given  in 
justification,  but  it  is  only  when  discussing  the 
situation  with  each  other  that  they  are  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
ever  quitting  the  Nile  country." 

THE    BETTERING   OP   EGYPTIAN    FINANCES. 

Direct  military  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  not 
the  only  benefit  that  has  accrued  to  England  from 
her  prolonged  occupation  of  Eg3rpt.  It  is  recalled 
that  perhaps  half  of  Egypt's  bonded  debt  was 
held  in  England  when  this  occupation  began,  and 
at  that  time  Egyptian  credit  was  at  the  lowest 
notch. 

<' English  people  owned  bonds  to  the  face 
value  of  $275,000,000  in  1882,  it  is  estimated, 
and  these  could  not  have  been  sold  then  for  more 
than  half  that  sum.  *  Egyptians  *  are  now  quoted 
at  a  premium  of  from  3  to  6  per  cent.,  and 
the  difference  between  the  estimated  value  in 
1882  and  the  value  to-day  of  England's  sup- 
posed financial  stake  in  Egypt  is  the  comfortable 
sum  of  $140,000,000 — sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
army  of  occupation  for  more  than  a  century  I 
This  restoration  of  Egyptian  credit  has  benefited 
all  bondholders  equally — French,  German,  Italian,, 
Austrian,  and  Russian,  as  well  as  English. " 

As  an  incidental  reason  why  England  retains 
her  hold  on  Egypt,  Mr.  Penfield  mentions  the 
fact  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Nile  valley  re- 
duces more  and  more  each  year  the  dependence 
of  British  spindles  on  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
United  States. 

OTHER    BENEFITS. 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  people  of 
Egypt  are  materially  benefited  by  English  rule 
Mr.  Penfield  answers  frankly  ; 

*  *  Unquestionably  they  are.  Unpopular  as  it 
is  with  nearly  every  class  in  Egypt,  and  con- 
demned throughout  Europe,  the  occupation  has 
done  vast  good.  No  fair  investigator  can  wit- 
ness the  present  condition  of  the  Egyptian  fella- 
heen, knowing  what  it  was  before  the  advent  of 
the  English,  without  conceding  this.  For  half  a 
dozen  years  Egypt  has  fairly  bristled  with  pros- 
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perity.  The  story  of  that  country's  emergence 
from  practical  bankruptcy,  until  its  securities  are 
quoted  nearly  as  high  as  English  consols,  reads 
like  a  romance  ;  and  there  is  no  better  example 
of  economical  progress  through  administrative 
reform  than  is  presented  by  Egypt  under  British 
rule. 

* '  Security  is  assured  to  person  and  property  ; 
slavery  has  been  legally  abolished  ;  official  cor- 
ruption is  almost  unknown  ;  forced  labor  for  pub- 
lic works  is  no  lon/acer  permitted,  and  native 
courts  have  now  more  than  a  semblance  of  jus- 
tice. Hygienic  matters  have  been  so  carefully 
looked  after  that  the  population  has  increased 
from  seven  to  nine  millions  in  a  decade  or  more. 
Land  taxes  have  been  lowered  and  equalized,  and 
are  systematically  collected,  and  scientific  irriga- 
tion is  so  generally  employed  that  the  cultivable 
area  has  been  considerably  extended.  Egypt  was 
probably  never  so  prosperous  as  at  the  present 
time." 

Mr.  Penfield  closes  his  article  with  the  predic- 
tion that  a  dozen  years  hence  all  that  portion  of 
the  Nile  valley  extending  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Khartum  will  be  British  soil. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman's  Views. 

England's  position  in  Egypt  is  the  subject  of 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  Henry  Norman  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  Cosmopolis^  in  which  he  re- 
calls the  circumstances  under  which  the  Soudan 
was  evacuated  by  the  Egyptian  Government  in 
1882-83  : 

* '  The  Mahdist  rebellion  swept  over  the  whole 
district,  engulfing  the  Egyptian  garrisons,  whom 
Gordon  vainly  tried  to  save,  and,  when  he  failed 
to  do  so,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity either  of  safety  or  of  escape.  The  Euro- 
pean officers  in  the  Khedive's  service  were  al- 
most all  either  massacred  or  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Mahdists,  and  a  reign  of  horror  and  blood- 
shed only  second  to  that  which  England  has 
just  extirpated  at  Benin  ruled  the  Soudan.  It 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
although  the  Egyptian  Government  retired,  this 
was  under  the  pressure  of  military  necessity,  and 
involved  no  abandonment  whatever  of  her  claims 
or  titles  to  the  evacuated  country.  From  the 
moment  of  the  evacuation  Egypt  deliberately  set 
herself  to  reorganize  her  forces,  with  a  view  of 
reconquering  her  lost  provinces  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

<  *  The  process  of  recovery  has  now  been  pushed 
to  such  a  point  that  the  next  step  will  be  the 
capture  of  Khartum,  and  this,  I  venture  to  say, 
will  occur,  at  the  latest,  by  next  spring.  The 
power  of  the  Khalifa  will  then  have  been  utterly 
crushed,  and  all  that  would,  under  normal   cir- 


cumstances, remain,  would  be  for  the  Khedive's 
forces  to  pursue  the  Dervish  remnants  through 
the  equatorial  provinces,  and  gradually  reduce  or 
destroy  them.  I  have  spoken  all  along  of 
Egypt  having  done  this,  but  it  has,  of  course, 
been  done  by  Great  Britain.  She  has  been  in 
occupation  of  Egypt  ;  she  has  alone,  and  in  spite 
of  unscrupulous  opposition,  reorganized  Egyptian 
finance  and  the  Egyptian  army,  and  she  has  led 
the  latter  to  victory  after  victory,  supporting  it, 
when  it  was  necessary,  by  imperial  troops.  It 
was  at  the  bidding  of  Great  Britain  that  Egypt 
evacuated  the  Soudan,  and  therefore  Great 
Britain  is  the  trustee  of  Egypt  for  those  prov- 
inces ;  and  if  her  work  for  Eg)rpt — a  work  so 
splendid  that  if  the  British  empire  should  go 
down  in  flames  to-morrow  this  would  be  of 
itself  a  sufficient  claim  for  her  to  be  held  in  im- 
perishable memory  by  mankind — is  to  be  finished, 
she  must  place  Egypt  again  safely  in  possession 
of  her  original  boundaries.  What  is  there  to 
hinder  this  ?  " 


THEANOLO-FRENCH  DISPUTE  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

FRANCIS  DE  PRESSENSfi,*  writing  in 


M. 


the  Nmeteerdh  Century,  says  that  the  dis- 
pute in  West  Africa  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel, 
which  will  require  very  careful  handling  if  it  is 
to  be  settled  peaceably.  The  chief  danger  lies  in 
the  obstacles  raised  by  the  command  of  two 
credited  politicians. 

**THE  PATENTED  PROXY  OP  IMPERIALISM." 

M.  de  Pressense  says  : 

*»  It  is  not  my  own  fancy  that  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  James  is  divided  by  the  struggle  of  influences 
around  this  Western  African  question.  Every- 
body in  England  asserts  or  believes — some  to 
rejoice  and  draw  the  most  favorable  auguries, 
others  to  deplore  and  foresee  funest  conse- 
quences— that  Lord  Salisbury  is  no  more  the 
undisputed  master  on  this  ground  ;  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  as  Colonial  Secretary  and  patented 
proxy  of  imperialism,  has  claimed  the  right  to 
say  his  say  ;  that  he  pulls  all  the  strings  of  all 
the  puppets,  not  only  of  his  governors,  from  Sir 
William  Maxwell  to  Sir  Gilbert  Cai-ter,  but  of 
the  head  and  of  all  the  agents  of  the  Niger  Com- 
pany, and  that  he  opposes  resolutely  the  accept- 
ance by  British  diplomacy  of  a  conciliatory  solu- 
tion, where  he  should  see  only  betrayal  and 
cowardliness.  What  is  perhaps  the  most  to  be 
regretted  is  the  echo  these  arrogant  doctrines 
find  among  the  public. 

* '  Such,  however,  is  the  spirit  which  has  too 
much  prevailed  in  the  preliminary  discussions  of 
the  W«st  African  issue,  where  the  question  was 
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of  titles,  dates,  documents,  papers,  and  facts — 
where  the  best  would  be  to  bring  to  bear  mutuall}r 
a  loyal  desire  to  adjust  and  reconcile  together* 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  peace,  apparently 
contradictory  rights.  It  has  appeared  sometimes 
as  if  some  arch -plotter  wanted  to  break  loose  a 
spirit  of  contentiousness,  chicanery,  arrogance, 
and  provocation.  Fortunately,  all  this  has  hap- 
pened far  below  the  sphere  where  Lord  Salisbury 
sits  alone  and  meditative.  It  appears  more  and 
more  every  day  that  this  African  business  is 
destined  to  be  the  touchstone  of  the  true  strength 
of  the  two  rival  statesmen  in  the  councils  of  the 
queen 

A    FRENCH    VIEW    OF     MR.     CHAMBERLAIN. 

"Of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  his  pushfulness^  of 
his  recent  jingoism,  1  shall  not  speak  here. 
What  the  public  knows  or  guesses  about  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  does  not  make  very 
probable  the  enlistment  of  the  heir  of  the  Cecils 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  which  St.  Jingo  id 
the  God  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  Prophet. 

•'The  principal  guarantee  of  a  successful  and 
friendly  settlement  is  to  leave  the  hands  free  to 
the  statesman  as  distinguished  from  the  politician. 
The  fate  of  the  Anglo-French  understanding  is 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Everything  that  should 
give  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  victory  would  go 
directly  against  the  restoration  of  the  entente 
ayrdiak.  Let  US  hope  Lord  Salisbury  has  a 
mind  broad  enough,  and  a  grip  strong  enough, 
to  dare  to  defy  and  to  checkmate  the  profligate 
imperialism  of  bis  colonial  secretary. " 

A  Plea  for  a  Oive-and-Take  Policy. 

The  ■  Rev.  W.  Greswell,  who  writes  on  this 
subject  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  is  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  coming  to  some  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  the  French.     He  says  : 

'•  A  railway  communication  connecting  Senegal 
▼ilh  the  Niger  is  a  main  point  of  French  West 
African  policy.  If  a  further  connection  can  be 
made  between  Bammakou  and  the  forts  of  As- 
anie  and  Grand  Bassam  on  the  Ivory  Coast  our 
colonies  of  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  would 
be  effectually  isolated  and  the  whole  of  the 
Hinterland  won  over  to  the  French.  At  the 
same  time  this  nation  would  deflect  a  great  deal 
of  the  trade  to  themselves,  and  could  play  a  wait- 
ing game  with  regard  to  the  Timbuctoo,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Saharan,  extension. 

**  Sooner  or  later  tlie  question  of  the  various 
spheres  of  West  African  administration  will  have 
to  be  decided  on  broad  lines.  The  little  coast 
strips  and  settlements  which  color  and  diversify 
the  map  of  West  Africa  are  nothing  in  them- 
•elv^  if  they  are  not  to  imply  an  extension  in  the 


Hinterland.  Granted  that  concessions  are  made 
to  France  on  the  west  and  that  such  a  position  as 
Gambia  was  surrendered  to  her,  Great  Britain 
would  be  justified  in  asking  for  compensation  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sokoto  and  the  Hansi  states.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  all  outstanding  difificulties 
with  Frauce  should  be  amicably  settled,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  a  basis  of  a  good  understanding  on  the 
subject  of  the  <  French  shore '  in  Newfoundland 
cannot  be  found  in  an  adjustment  of  West  Afri- 
can affairs." 

**  A  give-and-take  spirit  should  be  created,  and 
if  England,  which  has  long  been  a  pioneer  in- 
fluence in  West  Africa  from  the  days  of  the  ear- 
liest explorers,  is  willing  to  surrender  privileges 
and  positions  to  France  she  should  be  met  in  a 
similar  mood. " 


THE  FUR  SEALS :  THE  AMERICAN  CASE. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  American  side  of  an 
international  question  is  presented  in  a 
British  periodical  by  a  Briton.  In  the  December 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  however, 
;*  A  British  Naturalist"  states  the  position  of  the 
United  States  on  the  preservation  of  the  fur  seals 
with  both  candor  and  directness. 

After  reviewing  the  biological  facts  of  the 
matter,  with  which  our  readers  have  been  made 
familiar  through  various  articles  (especially  in 
May,  1897),  this  writer  comes  to  the  point  in 
controversy — namely,  the  question  whether  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  autumnal  mor- 
tality of  the  pups,  which  has  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served by  naturalists,  is  due  to  pelagic  sealing 
or  to  natural,  irremediable  causes.  President  Jor- 
dan asserts  that  most  of  this  mortality  is  due  to 
the  killing  of  the  mothers  at  sea,  while  Professor 
Thompson,  the  British  expert,  holds  that  it  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  same  causes  that  oc- 
casioned the  mortality  in  the  summer  months. 

* '  A  British  Naturalist "  gives  his  own  views 
of  the  matter  as  follows  : 

*  *  Professor  Jordan's  claim  may  be  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  exaggeration  is 
serious.  It  is  admitted  that  every  matka  killed 
between  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
November  entails  the  starvation  of  a  pup  ;  hence 
a  considerable  pup  mortality  by  starvation  is  d 
priori  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pelagic  seal- 
ing under  existing  regulations.  It  is  further  ad- 
mitted that  the  two  principal  causes  of  the  sum- 
mer pup  mortality — viz.,  the  crowded  state  of  the 
rookeries  and  the  fights  between  the  sea-catchie — 
are  removed  before  the  middle  of  August.  But 
the  only  certain  test  is  dissection  of  the  dead 
pups,  and  possibly  an  insufficient  number  of 
these  were  examined  to  enable  a  final  opinion  to 
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be  expressed.  Last  year  122  pups  were  sub- 
jected to  post-mortem  examination  :  of  these,  103 
had  died  during  the  earlier,  and  seventeen  during 
the  autumnal,  mortality  ;  of  the  former,  30  per 
cent,  were  due  to  starvation,  and  of  the  latter  88 
per  cent. 

*  *  It  is  conceivable  that  the  conditions  last  year 
were  exceptional;  but  the  only  statistics  available 
at  present  favor  the  view  that  the  killing  of  fe- 
male seals  at  sea  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  death 
of  many  pups  on  shore.  Prof.  D'Arcy  Thomp- 
son, in  his  report  to  the  foreign  oflBce,  tells  us 
that  <  while  I  believe  that  there  are  suflBcient  dis- 
crepancies to  indicate  the  presence  of  other  factors 
in  the  case,  yet  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  useless 
to  deny  that  the  figures  tend  to  corroborate  the 
presumption  that  pelagic  sealing  is  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  this  autumnal  mortality.*" 

<*  A  British  Naturalist"  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  killing  of  the  mothers  is  a  wasteful  method  of 
sealing.  Their  skins  are  smaller  and  of  less  value 
than  those  of  the  males,  and  after  the  end  of  the 
close  time  they  are  not  in  good  condition. 

PELAGIC    vs.    LAND    SEALING. 

He  then  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
under  the  present  system  of  pelagic  sealing  the 
killing  of  females  threatens  the  destruction  of  the 
herd: 

*  <  The  exact  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  killed 
at  sea  is  matter  of  dispute.  But  it  is  admitted 
by  both  sides  that  while  no  females  are  killed  on 
land,  the  majority — the  Americans  say  a  great 
majority — of  those  killed  at  "sea  are  females. 
Complete  figures  are  at  present  uncertain;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  price  fetched  by  the  skins  of 
the  pelagic  sealers  with  that  given  for  the  Pribi- 
lof  Island  skins  shows  the  inferior  value  of  the 
former.  In  1896  the  Canadian  catch  realized  in 
London  an  average  of  32s.  2d. ,  while  the  Pribi- 
lof  Island  skins  sold  in  the  same  market  before 
February  fetched  688.  Id.  This  great  difference 
affords  some  idea  as  to  the  preponderance  of  fe- 
male skins  in  the  pelagic  crop. 

*  *•  A  comparison,  therefore,  of  land  and  pelagic 
sealing  shows  that  the  former  is  economically  sat- 
isfactory and  that  the  latter  is  extravagant  and 
wasteful.  Hence,  if  the  present  drain  on  the 
herd  is  excessive,  protection  must  be  given  by 
some  reform  of  pelagic  sealing. 

*  *  Assertions  relating  to  the  destruction  -of  the 
herds  have  no  doubt  been  recklessly  exaggerated, 
while  there  have  been  many  misunderstandings 
owing  to  looseness  of  phraseology.  But  the  evi- 
dence seems  conclusive  that  the  herds  have  di- 
minished in  numbers.  It  is  difiBcult  to  compare 
the  records  of  naturalists  who  visited  the  islands 
about  twenty  years  ago  with  existing  conditions 


without  feeling  that  the  numbers  have  decreased. 
The  Americans  say  that  the  decline  is  serious. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  lessees  of  the  Pribi - 
lof  Islands  had  no  difficulty  in  making  up  their 
quota  of  30,000  skins;  but  this  year  they  had  to 
be  content  with  20,000.  A  reduction  this  year 
is  especially  significant  m  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  pelagic  sealing,  as  it  is  the  generation 
born  in  1894  that  was  available  for  killing,  and 
in  1894  the  pelagic  catch  reached  its  maximum  of 
135,000.  Hence  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
killable  seals  this  year  appears  due  to  the  exces- 
sive pelagic  activity  of  1894." 

England's  attitude. 

**A  British  Naturalist"  concludes,  therefore, 
that  the  regulations  instituted  by  the  Paris  Award 
are  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the  seals,  and 
that  the  United  States  is  justified  in  asking  for  a 
revision.  He  does  not  consider  the  industry  as  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  he  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  can  settle  the 
whole  question  without  consultation  with  Canada 
or  England  by  branding  the  seals. 

*  *  Hence,  considering  that  the  industry  is  com- 
mercially of  no  great  importance,  that  the  pelagic 
sealing  involves  the  killing  of  pregnant  females 
and  the  starving  of  their  pups,  and  that  the 
United  States  can  settle  the  question  over  the 
heads  of  England  and  Canada,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
the  argument  should  be  imbittered  by  abuse  of 
the  United  States.  The  question  has  been  so 
simplified  that  the  officials  on  both  sides  no  doubt 
see  the  advisability  of  a  friendly  settlement.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  press  will  give 
that  fair  open-minded  consideration  to  the  Amer- 
ican claims  that  has  marked  the  irreproachable 
attitude  of  the  British  Foreign  Office." 

THE  HEADSHIP  OF  THE  ENOUSH  RACE. 
Will  It  Be  British  or  American? 

THE  question  whether  the  English-speaking 
race  will  crystallize  into  unity  around 
Washington  or  London  is  a  problem  of  which  we 
shall  hear  much  more  in  the  twentieth  century 
than  we  have  done  in  the  nineteenth.  Neither 
in  Britain  nor  in  the  United  States  has  much  at- 
tention been  paid  to  the  question,  which  underlies 
the  whole  future  relations  of  the  empire  and  the 
republic.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  subject 
mooted  by  a  Frenchman,  I3aron  Pierre  de  Cou- 
bertin,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

After  giving  in  general  terms  the  result  of  his 
survey  of  the  British  empire,  he  declares  that 
the  problem  of  the  British  empire  is  the  question 
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whether  England  or  the  United  States  will  take 
precedence  in  the  English-speaking  race.  He 
says: 

'  *  The  British  empire  exists,  and  exists  as  a 
republic,  a  confederation  of  states.  How  long 
will  it  probably  last  ?  That  is  the  final  problem. 
In  order  to  solve  it  we  must  take  a  still  wider 
sweep  and  look  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  as  a 
whole.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  this  world  has  two 
poles,  one  in  London,  the  other  in  Washington. 
On  reflection  it  would  not  seem  that  unity  can  be 
attained  by  means  of  an  agreement  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Such  an  agreement 
would  have  to  be  absolute.  Now  an  understand- 
ing is  possible,  but  absolute  agreement  will  be 
unattainable  for  a  long  time  to  come.  One  thing, 
however,  is  obvious,  that  the  United  States  can 
take  *  precedence  *  of  the  British  empire  in  de- 
fault of  England,  and  that  they  will  take  it  if 
once  she  lets  it  go.  The  feeling  of  emulation  and 
jealousy  which  exists  between  the  Americans  and 
the  English  wears  oS,  as  soon  as  the  latter  have 
left  England  behind  them  ;  the  Scotch  and  the 
Irish  have  never  shared  in  it.  Thus  the  new- 
bom  British  nations  have  no  feeling  but  frater- 
nal sympathy  with  the  Americans. 

THE    AMBITION   OF   THE   AMERICAN    REPUBLIC. 

'In  Australia  their  popularity  grows  greater 
every  day.  The  experiments  which  Australians 
are  making  in  social  politics  are  followed  with 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  literary  and  artistic  works  find  ready  ap- 
preciation there.  With  South  Africa  there  is  far 
less  interchange  of  ideas,  but  the  electric  chain 
of  sjrmpathy  is  just  as  strong.  The  Yankee 
iBcognizes  a  kindred  spirit  in  Cecil  Rhodes  ;  they 
have  arrived  at  a  common  understanding  on  the 
negro  question,  which  later  on  may  lead  to  com- 
mon action.  The  Canadians  are  a  little  less  on  the 
defensive.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  past, 
least  of  all  the  War  of  1812,  but  they  live  under 
the  direct  influence  of  American  civilization,  and 
they  appreciate  the  benefi!»  of  it.  As  to  annexa- 
tion, it  is  not  seriously  wanted,  for '  everybody 
would  lose  by  it.  The  French -Canadians  have 
just  seen  one  of  their  countrymen  raised  to  the 
supreme  power,  and  they  would  certainly  not 
choose  this  moment  to  renounce  a  nationality  of 
which  they  are  so  justly  proud.  Besides,  their 
independence  is  not  threatened  ;  American  ambi- 
tion takes  another  form.  Federation  as  a  rule  is 
not  particularly  consistent  with  the  policy  of  an- 
nexation, but  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  policy 
of  influence.  In  the  future  the  United  States 
will  not  be  keen  on  annexation,  but  their  thirst 
for  mfluence,  for  moral  dominion,  will  be  insati- 
able.    It  is  so  already. " 


A    PROPHECY. 

<  <  It  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  are  be- 
ginning to  be  conscious  of  their  future  mission, 
and  that  they  are  educating  themselves  to  accept  it. 
Certainly  they  are  by  no  means  Anglomaniacs, 
but  they  are  becoming  more  British  every  day. 
The  Great  Republic  will  be  ready  to  fulfill  its  im- 
perial functions  when  its  universities  have  pre- 
pared it  for  the  task.  As  for  England,  so  far 
from  having  before  her  a  career  of  indefinitely 
increasing  prestige  and  power,  if  she  would  fulfill 
her  own  functions  she  must  consent  to  make 
many  sacrifices  of  interest  and  self-love.  She  will 
probably  make  them  out  of  pure  family  aflfection. 

**  However  this  may  be,  we  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  triumph  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion is  secure,  and  that  it  will  leave  its  mark  upon 
the  world  of  To-morrow." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  N0RTHW3ST. 

IN  the  January  Harper's,  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheelock 
reviews  the  gigantic  progress  of  our  magnifi- 
cent Northwestern  domain,  especially  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas,  and  affirms  that  the  past  four 
years  of  leanness  have  been  felt  but  very  little  by 
the  farmers  in  that  fertile  and  yet  untrammeled 
section.  The  declines  in  real-estate  values  have 
been  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  cities. 

THE  FARMERS  OP  THE  NORTHWEST. 

« *  There  has  been  no  sensible  fall  in  the  price 
of  farm  lands.  In  Southern  Minnesota,  where 
mixed  farming  prevails,  the  farmers  have  been 
prosperous  through  all  the  hard  times,  and 
although  pinched  by  the  low  prices  of  their  chief 
product  for  several  years,  the  wheat  farmers  as  a 
class  have  more  than  held  their  own.  .  •.  . 
With  the  return,  at  least  temporarily,  of  higher 
prices  for  their  products,  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  are  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity 
which  is  reflected  in  the  cities."  Mr.  Wheelock 
estimates  the  market  values  of  the  current  crops 
of  the  three  prairie  States  as  follows  : 

Minnesota $105,000,000 

North  Dakota 60,000,000 

South  Dakota 40,000,000 

$205,000,000 

This  gives  an  average  of  about  $900  for  each 
farm  in  the  three  States,  exclusive  of  revenues 
from  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  dairy  products. 

IT    IS    YET   A   NEW    COUNTRY. 

Mr.  Wheelock's  figures  show  that  this  North- 
west domain  offers  yet  a  great  virgin  field  for 
expansion,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
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States  contain  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  and 
stores  of  mineral  wealth  to  entitle  it  to  be  con- 
sidered a  new  country.  * » Half  of  Minnesota's 
nearly  40,000,000  acres  are  still  unf armed.  Of 
the  two  Dakotas,  only  19,000,000  acres  are  oc- 
cupied, with  four  times  that  extent  still  waiting 
the  further  advance  of  civilization.  Not  a  tithe 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Mountain  States  has 
been  developed.  Alaska,  reached  by  numerous 
steamship  lines  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Port- 
land, with  it&  boundless  wealth  of  auriferous 
rivers  and  mountains,  is  an  outpost  of  this 
Northwest  belt.  Large  areas  of  fertile  but  arid 
land  in  Montana,  Washington,  and  Northwestern 
Dakota,  now  useful  only  as  pastures  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  may  easily  be  converted  into  fruitful  fields 
by  a  scientific  system  of  irrigation,  for  which  na- 
ture affords  abundant  facilities  in  the  mountain 
streams  and  in  the  artesian  basins  which  under- 
lie the  Dakota  plains.  The  areas  adapted  to  ag. 
riculture  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
are  so  largely  occupied  that  immigration  will  be 
turned  perforce  to  these  broad  expanses  of  fer- 
tile plain  and  valley  in  the  New  Northwest. 
And  he  would  not  be  a  too  sanguine  prophet 
who,  taking  into  view  all  the  progressive  forces 
in  operation  in  this  field,  should  estimate  its 
probable  population  at  10,000,000  in  1910. 
Hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  railroad  locomotive 
will  furnish  the  *  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night '  which  is  to  guide  the 
great  exodus  of  the  poor  from  the  crowded  com- 
munities of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  into 
this  promised  land." 

COMMERCE.  DIRECT    WITH    EUROPE. 

Mr.  Snyder's  article  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review  showed  m  detail  the  engineering  plans 
for  a  great  waterway  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Wheelock  says : 

* '  It  is  among  the  possibilities  of  a  not  very 
distant  future  that  the  ships  which  carry  the 
wheat  and  cattle  of  the  Northwest  to  Liverpool 
will  load  at  Duluth  instead  of  at  New  York. 
But  events  are  not  waiting  on  this  remote 
achievement.  The  foreign  trade  of  this  country 
is  insignificant  by  contrast  with  the  stupendous 
proportions  of  its  inland  commerce,  which  forms 
nine- tenths  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  same  facilities 
of  cheap  and  speedy  transit  to  which  it  owes  its 
enormous  magnitude  tend  to  make  its  interior 
cities  the  chief  centers  of  its  distribution." 

THE    VAST    markets    OF    ASIA. 

But  even  such  a  commercial  triumph  as  a 
waterway  from  the  wheat  fields  to  the  English 
markets  would  be  second  in  importance  to  the 
rapidly  growing  possibilities  of  a  trade  across  the 


Pacific  with  the  hungry  millions  of  China. 
<  *  That  trade  is  destined  to  reach  proportions  not 
now  calculable.  The  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern,  as  well  as  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company,  have  formed  close  al- 
liances with  transpacific  steamship  lines  for 
traffic  connections  with  Asiatic  ports,  and  are 
looking  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Railway  for  the  extension  of  their  passenger 
service  to  this  new  route  of  travel  around  the 
globe.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland  have  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  San  Francisco  as  entrepSis 
of  this  Asiatic  trade,  in  that  they  are  several 
hundred  miles  nearer  the  seaports  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Siberia.  But  Asiatic  enterprise  is 
running  ahead  of  American  in  the  development 
of  proper  trade  relations  between  the  two  conti- 
nents. Within  the  brief  period  since  Minnesota 
became  a  State  Japan  has  broken  her  ancient 
shell  of  semi-barbaric  isolation,  has  adopted  the 
instruments  and  methods  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, and  become  an  important  maritime  power. 

DIRECT   COMMERCE    WITH    CHINA    AND    JAPAN. 

*  *  The  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company,  known 
as  the  Nipon  Yusen  Kaisha,  operates  a  fleet  of 
eighty- three  steamships,  l»esides  hundreds  of 
coasters  and  junks,  its  tonnage  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  company  in  the  world,  except  one.  Its 
lines  extend  to  all  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan, 
to  the  Russian  Vladivostok,  to  Australia,  Hono- 
lulu, Calcutta,  and  Seattle.  With  this  great 
Oriental  steamship  company  the  Great  Northern 
has  entered  into  a  contract  for  its  freight  and  pas- 
senger service.  The  heavy  subsidies  it  receives 
and  the  small  wages  paid  to  Japanese  sailors 
enable  this  company  to  carry  cargoes  at  rates  so 
low  as  to  open  for  the  first  time  prospects  of  a 
large  expoitatior  of  cereals  and  other  products  of 
the  Pacific  slope  to  China  and  Japan.  Consider- 
able cargoes  of  flour  have  already  been  shipped 
to  these  countries  from  Washington  and  Oregon, 
and  a  recent  order  for  500, 000  barrels  from  Hong 
Kong  indicates  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  trade. 
A  very  limited  consumption  of  wheat  per  capita 
by  the  immense  seaboard  population  of  the 
Asiatic  Orient  would  absorb  the  entire  surplus  of 
the  Pacific  States.  This  new  market,  once 
opened,  will  be  capable  of  immense  extension. 
China,  too,  since  the  drubbing  she  recently  re- 
ceived from  her  island  neighbor,  shows  new  evi- 
dences of  awakening  from  her  sleep  of  centuries  ; 
and  when  she  shall  join  hands  with  Japan  in  her 
forward  march  along  the  ways  of  modem  civili- 
zation no  section  of  the  United  States  will  profit 
more  from  the  opening  of  this  new  field  to 
American  trade  and  enterprise  than  the  New 
Northwest." 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

*</^UR  Interstate  Protective  Tariffs"  is  the 
vy  subject  of  an  article  in  the  January 
Artna  by  Mr.  James  J.  Wait,  who  makes  a  strong 
showing  of  facts  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
the  discriminations  made  by  the  great  railroads 
are  in  their  effect  equivalent  to  tariff  barriers  be- 
tween States  and  sections  of  the  Union.  He 
says: 

•'It  is  probable  that  this  state  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  about,  not  by  deliberate  intent  to 
accomplish  the  result  as  a  whole,  but  by  the  strife 
of  each  carrier  to  secure  business  and    protect 
itself  from  the  extraordinary  competition  to  which 
transportation    inte*..       are    subjected.     Until 
within  a  short  time   ago   merchants  w)io  were 
injured  satisfied  themselves  with  an  individual 
remedy  by  means  of  rebates  or  similar  conces- 
sions, overlooking  the  fact  that  competing  mar- 
kets were  probably  accorded  equal  facilities  ;   but 
now  that  freight  tanffs  are  something  more  than 
the  paper  they  are  printed  upon,  their  inequali- 
ties concerning   localities   are    becoming    more 
apparent  to  commercial  interests.     Since  the  in- 
terstate commerce  law  has  become  a  menace  to  the 
shipper,  and   no  protection  to  him  against  his 
nei^^hbor  who  is  not  law-abiding,  a  more  general 
remedy  must   be  sought.     We  are  all   familiar 
with  the  maps  issued  by  the  passenger  agents, 
showing  that  each  has  the  '  short '  line,  but  only 
the  few   who   are  conversant  with   the   details 
realize  how  cities  have  been  moved  about   the 
map  and   geographical  distance    annihilated  by 
the  changes  in  freight  tariffs.     A  few  examples 
of  these  discriminations  will  make  the  foregoing 
clear. 

''  The  freight  tariffs  applying  upon  manu- 
factured articles  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Southeastern  States  are  on  a  much  higher  rel- 
ative scale  than  those  applying  from  the  Eastern 
seaboard.  In  some  cases  much  shorter  distances 
have  actually  higher  rates. 

**niis  is  the  result  of  an  adjustment  reached 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  providing  for  a  division 
of  traffic  to  restrict  the  former  disastrous  com- 
petition among  the  railroads  in  the  territory 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  While  the  agreement  itself  may  not  so 
slate,  there  is  fairly  good  evidence  that  the 
hidden  basis  was  an  understanding  that  the  lines 
running  coastwise  should  carry  manufactured 
articles  from  Eastern  territory,  and  that  Western 
lines  should  carry  provisions  and  grain  products. 
To  this  end  what  are  known  as  the  class  rates 
are  so  high  from  interior  points  that  they  are 
burdensome  and  sometimes  prohibitory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rates  on  provisions  and  grain 
|»roduct8  are  made  to  encourage  movement  from 


the  West,     In  some  cases  they  appear  unusually 
low  when  compared  with  merchandise  rates. 

<<The  rates  from  Atlantic  cities  to  Colorado 
and  Utah  are  lower  than  from  Detroit.  Period- 
ically they  are  less  than  from  the  Mississippi 
River. 

*  <  The  explanation  offered  is  that  the  low  rates 
are  forced  by  water  competition  through  the  Gulf 
ports.  The  distance  from  Galveston  to  Denver 
is  about  the  same  as  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  Denver,  so  that  they  are  a  practical  gift  of 
2,500  miles  free  water  transportation »  marine  in- 
surance, and  rehandling.  These  rates  apply  not 
only  from  the  coast  cities,  but  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping to  tidewater  is  absorbed  from  points  as  far 
west  as  a  line  drawn  through  Oil  City,  Pa. ,  and 
sometimes  including  Pittsburg.  A  similar  condi- 
tion affects  Texas,  with  the  addition  that  it  has 
been  further  proposed  to  make  rates  from  the 
East  the  same  as  those  applying  from  Kansas 
City. 

' »  The  rail  and  lake  rates  from  New  England  to 
Duluth  are  only  a  little  higher  than  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  What  are  known  as  Missouri  River  rates 
apply  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Far 
West. 

**  If  a  merchant  on  the  Missouii  River  freights 
his  manufactured  goods  from  the  East  via  the 
lakes,  and  makes  a  sale  to  a  customer  in  Butte, 
Mont. ,  the  property  must  pay  a  toll  nearly  equal 
to  the  cost  of  rail  transportation  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  more  than  if  the  business  had  been 
handled  by  his  Northern  competitors.  This  is 
not  balanced  in  corresponding  territory.  If  he 
makes  a  sale  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  freight  cost 
via  the  competing  route  is  the  same  as  his,  so 
that  to  a  point  straight  west  of  him  he  has  no 
protection,  while  he  may  be  barred  out  from 
competition  at  a  point  straight  west  of  Duluth. 
This  situation  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  the 
roads  whose  termini  are  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  to  control  the  business  via  that  route. 
The  president  of  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  in  a  few  years  he  would  confine  the 
merchandise  business  of  the  interior  States  to  a 
line  drawn  through  Sioux  City.  One  of  these 
roads  has  its  own  steamboat  service  from  Lake 
Erie  ports,  and  sometimes  makes  the  same  rates 
on  heavy  goods  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley  as  are  in  effect  from  tin? 
Missouri  River.  If  this  continues  there  is  littlt^ 
question  but  that  the  prophecy  quoted  above  will 
be  accomplished. 

**  Points  on  the  Missouri  River  from  Kansas 
City  to  Omaha,  inclusive,  are  grouped,  the  same 
rates  applying  in  and  out  on  through  busmess. 
The  average  distance  to  Omaha  on  the  north  and 
Kansas  City  on  the  south  from  St.  Louis  is  longer 
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than  the  distance  from  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul. 
The  average  distance  from  Milwaukee  to  the 
Missouri  River  is  just  about  the  same  as  from  St. 
Louis  to  St.  Paul.  Milwaukee  rates  are  one- third 
higher  to  the  Missouri  River  than  from  St. 
Louis.  St.  Louis  rates  are  5  per  cent,  only 
higher  to  St.  Paul  than  from  Milwaukee,  which 
is  about  half  the  distance. 

<  <  This  situation  was  objected  to  as  follows  by 
the  head  of  the  freight  department  of  one  of 
the  roads  interested  : 

* '  *  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  adjustment 
is  unfair  and  unwarranted,  and  we  believe  that  the 
rates  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul- Minneapolis 
should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  rates  from 
Milwaukee  as  the  rates  from  Milwaukee  to  the 
Missouri  River  bear  to  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Missouri  River.' 

*  *  This  seems  a  perfectly  fair  proposition,  but 
it  was  defeated.  Carloads  of  heavy  goods  man- 
ufactured at  St.  Louis  pay  one-half  cent  more 
freight  to  St.  Paul  than  if  shipped  from  Milwau- 
kee. If  shipped  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Missouri 
River  they  are  charged  five  cents  per  hundred 
more  than  if  shipped  from  St.  Louis,  the  relative 
distance  and  conditions  being  practically  alike. 
A  fraction  of  a  cent  per  hundredweight  is  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  influence  the  sale  of  heavy 
merchandise." 

Mr.  Wait  advocates  the  placing  of  the  rates- 
regulating  (not  rate-making)  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Interstate  Commission,  and  the  power  of 
the  commission  must  be  great  enough  to  compel 
equal  justice  to  merchant  and  carrier  alike. 


THE  AMERICAN  CABLE  CAR  IN  ENGLAND. 

MR.  HIRAM  S.  MAXIM,  the  inventor,  is 
contributing  to  the  Engineering  Magazine 
a  series  of  articles  on  various  differences  in  in- 
dustrial conditions  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  lie  has  been  especially  impressed 
by  what  he  terms  an  ignorant  prejudice  in  Eng- 
land against  American  products.  This  he  illus- 
trates with  an  amusing  bit  of  personal  expe- 
rience : 

'*  A  short  time  ago  an  American  cable  line  was 
established  in  Brixton,  a  suburb  of  London. 
Upon  first  visiting  Brixton  I  failed  completely  to 
recognize  the  system,  as  each  car  was  provided 
with  a  small  and  extremely  ugly  locomotive. 
Upon  closer  inspection,  however,  I  found  that  the 
locomotive  carried  simply  the  clamping  device. 
Upon  asking  the  '  driver,'  or  the  man  at  the 
clamp,  the  object  of  the  apparatus,  he  said: 

"  *  Oh,  this  is  the  locomotive.  This  draws  the 
car.^ 

**  *  Oh/  I  said,  '  how  nice!    Please  explain  it.* 


<*  *Well,  underground  here  is  a  wire  rope; 
this  'ere  thing  goes  down  through  this  'ere  slot 
and  clamps  the  rope,  and  the  rope  pulls  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  locomotive  pulls  the  CArriage, 
don't  you  see  ? ' 

*  <  *■  What  is  the  object  of  the  locomotive  ? ' 
li  (  Why,  to  draw  the  car,  of  course.' 

*  *  *  But  why  not  put  the  clamp  on  the  car  and 
dispense  with  the  locomotive  altogether  ? ' 

<  *  After  he  had  thought  the  matter  over  a  short 
time,  I  asked  again: 

<  *  <  What  is  the  use  of  the  locomotive  ? ' 
<*His  reply  was: 

*  *  <  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know. ' 

**Now,  if  this  systc-_  .ad  been  introduced 
into  a  country  like  Germany,  France,  or  Spain 
the  natives  would  have  had  sufficient  respect  and 
confidence  in  American  engineers  and  systems  to 
have  put  it  up  in  the  exact  manner  that  it  was 
imported  ;  but  as  the  English  engineers  were 
used  to  a  locomotive  and  wished  to  make  some 
change  in  the  American  model,  they  added  the 
*  locomotive, '  which  certainly  looks  very  awk- 
ward, and  is,  without  question,  superfluous." 

A  FIREMAN'S  SENSATIONS  IN  A  HEAD-ON 
COLUSION. 

THE  January  Mc  Clure's  contains  a  thrilling  and 
remarkably  well -written  account  of  some 
dramatic  incidents  of  railroad  life  from  the  pen  of 
the  railroad  man  author,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen, 
the  author  of  '<0n  Many  Seas."  Mr.  Hamblen 
shares  with  Cy  Warman  the  honor  of  bringing 
the  locomotive  into  literature.  His  account, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  engine  caboose,  of 
his  experiences  in  a  head-on  collision  under 
particularly  disastrous  circumstances  is  given  in 
such  simple,  forcible  style  that  it  is  well  worth 
quoting : 

**  About  six  months  after  I  filed  my  applica- 
tion," says  Mr.  Hamblen,  **  there  was  a  mistake 
made  in  orders  that  came  very  near  winding  up 
my  railroad  career  for  good.  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time  exactly  what  the  trouble  was,  nor  can  I 
say  now  positively.  Simmons  and  the  engineer, 
who  were  both  discharged,  asserted  that  they  were 
sacrificed  to  save  the  dispatcher,  who  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  president  of  the  road. 

*  *  Whoever  was  to  blame,  the  result  was  dis^- 
trous  ;  for  we  met  the  train  which  we  expected 
to  pass  at  the  next  siding  in  a  deep  cut  under 
a  railroad  bridge.  Both  trains  were  wheeling 
down  under  the  bridge  at  a  forty-mile  gait,  so  as 
to  have  a  good  headway  on  to  take  them  out  the 
other  side.  As  the  view  of  both  engineers  was 
obstructed  by  the  stone  abutments  of  the  bridge, 
neither  doubted  for  a  moment  that  he  had  a  clear 
track. 
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'*  They  met  exactly  under  the  bridge,  with  a 
shock  and  roar  that  seemed  to  shake  the  solid 
earth  ;  the  locomotives  reared  up  like  horses,  the 
cars  shoved  their  tenders  under  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  jack  them  up  and  raise  the  bridge  off 
its  abutments  ;  and  then  as  the  cars  climbed  on 
top  of  each  other  they  battered  it  from  its  posi- 
tion until  it  lay  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  own 
road,  like  an  open  draw,  resting  on  top  of  the 
▼reck. 

**Our  conductors  sent  flags  back  both  ways  to 
hold  all  trains  ;  but  before  the  men  could  get 
np  the  bank  to  flag  on  the  cross-country  road  a 
belated  gravel  train  came  hurrying  along  and 
plumped  in  on  top  of  us,  helping  to  fill  up  the 
cut  still  more.  Their  engine  set  fire  to  the 
wreck,  and  as  we  were  some  distance  from  a  tel- 
egraph office,  all  three  trains  and  engines  were 
entirely  consumed  before  help  reached  us,  noth- 
ing remaining  but  a  tangled  and  twisted  mass 
of  boilers,  wheels,  rods,  and  pipes,  partly  cov- 
ered by  the  gravel  train's  load  of  sand. 

'*  I  was  on  the  engine,  sitting  on  the  fireman's 
seat,  looking  out  ahead.  As  it  was  daylight, 
there  was  not  even  the  glare  of  a  head- lamp  to 
gi?e  us  the  fraction  of  a  second's  warning,  and 
our  own  engine  made  such  a  roaring  in  the  nar- 
row cut  that  we  couTd  hear  nothing  else.  The 
fim  intimation  we  had  of  approaching  danger 
was  when  we  saw  the  front  end  of  the  other  loco- 
motive not  forty  feet  from  us.  Neither  of  the 
engineers  had  time  to  close  their  throttles — an 
»ct  that  is  done  instinctively  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger. 

"  1  cannot  say  that  I  was  frightened.  Even  the 
familiar  *  jumping  of  the  heart  into  the  throat, ' 
which  so  well  describes  the  sensation  usually  ex- 
perienced on  the  sudden  discovery  of  deadly  peril, 
was  absent ;  for  though  I  certainly  saw  the  front 
end  of  that  engine  as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw 
iDvthing  in  my  life,  1  had  no  time  to  realize 
whit  it  meant..  I  made  no  move  or  effort  of  any 
land,  and  it  seemed  that  at  the  same  instant  that 
she  burst  upon  my  view  daylight  was  shut  out 
and  I  was  drenched  with  cold  water  ;  yet  before 
that  happened  they  had  come  together,  reared  up, 
as  I  have  said,  and  1  had  been  thrown  to  the  front 
of  the  cab  ;  the  tender  had  come  ahead,  staving 
the  cab  to  pieces,  thereby  dropping  me  out  on  the 
ground,  and  by  knocking  a  hole  in  itself  against 
ie  back  driving-wheel  had  deluged  me  with  its 
contents. 

*'The  flood  of  cold  water  caused  me,  bewil- 
dered as  1  was,  to  try  and  get  away  from  it.  I 
knew  1  was  under  the  wreck,  and  for  a  few  min- 
ute I  could  hear  the  cars  piling  up  and  grinding 
overhead. 

"  I  knew  what  that  was,  too,  and  feared  they 


would  smash  the  wreck  down  on  top  of  me  and 
so  squeeze  my  life  out.  But  the  engine  acted 
as  a  fender  ;  for,  being  jammed  among  the  wreck- 
age, she  could  not  be  pushed  over  ;  and  as  she 
stood  on  her  rear  wheels,  she  could  not  be  mashed 
down. 

*  <  It  was  perfectly  dark  where  I  was,  and,  as 
I  knew  it  was  still  daylight  outside,  this  proved 
to  me  how  completely  I  was  buriea  under  the 
wreck,  and  was  far  from  reassuring.  How 
could  I  ever  hope  to  make  my  way  from  under 
those  tons  of  cara  and  engines?  The  only 
wonder  was  that  I  had  escaped  being  killed  in- 
stantly, and  for  a  few  minutes  I  felt  but  little 
gratitude  at  having  been  spared,  only  to  be 
slowly  tortured  to  death. 

<<  When  I  attempted  to  move  I  found  that  as 
far  as  sensation  was  concerned  my  right  leg 
ended  at  the  knee  ;  so  I  felt  down  to  see  if  it  was 
cut  off,  as  I  knew  it  would  be  necessary  to 
stanch  the  flow  of  blood  in  that  case  or  I 
would  soon  die  from  that  cause  alone.  To  my 
great  joy  I  found  that  my  leg  and  foot  were 
still  with  me,  though  how  badly  hurt  I  was 
unable  to  tell ;  for,  being  drenched  with  water, 
the  blood  might,  for  all  I  knew,  be  flowing  from 
many  severe  wounds. 

< '  At  this  moment  there  was  another  crash  and 
grinding  and  splintering  overhead,  caused  by  the 
wrecking  of  the  gravel  train,  but  which  I  attrib- 
uted to  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  boilers.  In 
this  second  wreck  two  men  were  killed  outright, 
and  the  engineer  died  of  his  injuries  the  next 
day  ;  yet  to  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  owe  my 
escape,  for  it  disturbed  the  position  of  the  cars  so 
that  I  perceived  a  ray  of  daylight,  away,  as  it 
seemed,  half  a  mile  ahead  of  me.  I  exerted 
myself  to  the  utmost  to  reach  it,  and  how  far  off 
it  was  1  I  had  to  work  my  way  back  under  the 
wrecked  tender  and  several  cars.  I  found  the 
space  under  the  tender  piled  so  full  of  coal  that 
it  was  impossible  to  pass,  yet  that  was  my  only 
way  out ;  so  I  began  digging  with  my  hands, 
feverishly,  madly,  in  the  desire  to  get  away  while 
I  still  had  my  senses  and  strength — and  oh,  how 
I  wished  then  I  had  never  gone  railroading ! 

**  After  digging,  as  it  seemed,  for  hours,  until 
my  hands  were  raw  and  bleeding  and  I  had 
blocked  my  retreat  by  the  coal  I  had  thrown  be- 
hind me,  I  found  myself  confronted  by  the  axle 
of  the  rear  truck,  which  stood  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  positively  forbid  all  hope  of  my  ever  get- 
ting out  that  way.  " 

PENNED  UNDER  A  BURNING  WRECK. 

<  <  The  wreck  was  on  fire,  and  though  I  might 
have  resigned  myself  to  lie  still  and  die,  I  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  being  roasted  alive  j 
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80  again  made  desperate  by  great  fear,  I  dug  my 
bleeding  hands  into  the  coal,  and  commenced  to 
burrow  like  a  woodchuck  in  the  direction  where 
I  could  see  that  the  truck  was  elevated  highest 
above  the  rail,  and  to  my  great  joy  I  soon  found 
that  the  coal  pile  extended  but  a  short  distance 
in  that  direction. 

'  *  It  wasn't  long  before  I  had  crawled  under 
the  truck,  which  had  been  raised  from  the 
ground  by  the  corner  of  a  car,  and  was  making 
fairly  good  progress  among  the  tangle  of  wheels, 
axles,  and  brake -gear,  in  the  direction  of  the  ray 
of  light  which  had  first  attracted  my  attention.  I 
found  it  came  down  by  a  very  small,  crooked, 
and  much -obstructed  passage  through  the  debris 
of  broken  cars  above  my  head — a  passage  en- 
tirely too  small  for  me  to  get  through,  and  which 
I  could  never  hope  to  enlarge  myself.  The 
smoke  was  now  suffocating,  and  it  was  only  at 
longer  and  longer  intervals  that  I  could  catch  my 
breath.  I  had  not  as  yet  felt  the  heat  of  the  fire  ; 
but  when  I  looked  up  through  the  narrow  open- 
ing above  me  I  could  see  the  flying  clouds  of 
smoke,  sparks,  and  small  firebrands,  which  told 
me  that  the  wind  was  blowing  in  my  direction, 
which  induced  me  to  make  the  most  frantic 
efforts  to  escape.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
lift  the  ponderous  locomotive  as  to  move  the 
tightly  wedged  wreckage  that  imprisoned  me  ; 
and  as  I  glanced  at  the  little  patch  of  blue  sky, 
now  nearly  blotted  out  in  black  smoke,  an 
agonizing  sense  of  my  desperate  situation  filled 
my  mind. 

*'  I  opened  my  pocket-knife^ — it  wasn't  very 
sharp,  but  still  it  might  serve  me  at  a  pinch  ;  how 
much  better  to  open  an  artery  and  quietly  pass 
away  than  to  be  suffocated  by  smoke  or  roasted 
by  fire  !  I  sat  thinking  these  desperate  thoughts, 
and  waiting,  I  presume,  until  my  position  should 
become  absolutely  unbearable,  when  I  saw  a  man 
step  across  my  little  glimpse  of  light.  Having, 
fortunately,  just  refreshed  myself  by  a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  I  let  a  desperate  yell  out  of  me,  and 
saw  him  stop  and  look  all  around,  as  though  say- 
ing to  himself,  *  What  was  that  ? '  *  Here  !  here  1 ' 
I  shouted  :  '  right  down  in  this  hole  under  your 
feet  I  ' 

<  *  Finally,  after  frantic  work  with  the  axe,  dan- 
gerous to  the  penned- up  victim  below,  an  aper- 
ture was  opened.  I  wasn't  out  yet,  though,  for 
overhead  there  was  a  solid  sheet  of  flame,  roaring 
in  the  wind  like  a  furnace,  and  completely  cov- 
ering my  exit.  Although  still  drenched  with 
water,  I  could  feel  my  hair  curling  with  the  in- 
tense heat. 

• '  There  was  one  course  and  one  only  open  to 
me  ;  so  taking  as  long  a  breath  as  I  could,  I 
shut  my  eyes  and  made  a  dive  for  liberty.     I 


scrambled  upward  and  outward,  now  bu  aing 
my  hands  by  contact  with  hot  iron,  and  a^^n 
tearing  them  on  the  jagged  ends  of  broken 
wood,  my  head  fairly  bursting  with  the  heat 
and  suppressed  respiration.  Suddenly  I  stepped 
forward  upon  nothing  ;  having  no  hold  with  my 
hands,  I  fell,  struck  on  my  side,  rebounded,  and 
fell  again,  down,  down — I  could  have  sworn  for 
miles — and  then  unconsciousness  came  over  me. 
'  <  It  seems  that  when  I  got  out  of  the  hole  I 
rushed  blindly  off  the  end  of  a  blazing  car,  piled 
^Jiigh  in  the  wreck,  and  in  falling  I  struck  on 
various  projections  of  the  wreckage,  tearing  off 
nearly  all  my  clothing,  which  was  a  providence, 
as  I  was  all  ablaze,  and  finally  brought  up  with  a 
dull  thud,  as  the  reporters  say,  on  solid  ground, 
shaking  and  bruising  myself  dreadfully,  but 
almost  miraculously  breaking  no  bones,  though 
I  had  fallen  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet." 


THE  IMPOVERISHMENT  OF  SPAIN. 

THE  wretched  c6ndition  of  Spain  at  home, 
resulting  from  her  rule- or- ruin  policy  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  is  depicted  by  Mr.  John 
Foreman  in  the  National  Review  (London). 

After  reviewing  the  ackjiowledged  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  whip  the  Cubans  into  submission, 
and  briefly  discussing  the  measures  of  home  rule 
at  last  granted  by  the  home  government,  but  not 
accepted  by  the  insurgents,  this  writer  proceeds 
to  expose  the  fiscal  weakness  of  the  Madrid  gov- 
ernment in  a  most  remorseless  manner.  He  de- 
clares that  Spain's  financial  condition  was  never 
more  deplorable  than  at  present,  and  that  the  out- 
look is  most  discouraging. 

<<The  latest  published  official  customs  report- 
shows,  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30, 
1897,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  declared 
value,  pesetas  78,600,000  at  exchange  33.70. 
£2,332,344. 

' '  The  Bank  of  Spain's  note  circulation  was 
never  so  high,  and  being  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  gold  reserve,  it  is  not  likely  that  exchange 
will  improve.  One-third  of  the  thirty- million - 
dollar  Philippine  loan  was  put  up  to  public  sub- 
scription in  Manila,  and  according  to  El  Correo 
of  November  3,  only  two  millions  (of  the  ten) 
were  paid  in  cash,  one  million  was  not  subscribed 
at  all,  and  seven  millions  were  covered  by  a  sim- 
ple exchange  of  other  government  securities  tor 
the  loan  bonds.  The  loan  being  guaranteed  to 
the  government,  this  will  probably  entail  a  fur- 
ther issue  of  paper  to  the  still  further  detriment 
of  exchange  and  import  trade.  More  than  seven 
months  ago  the  naval  estimates  were  voted,  but 
at  the  cabinet  council  of  November  3  it  was 
declared  that  the  money  destined  to  that  purpose 
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was  exhausted.  When  General  Blanco  arrived 
in  Havana  a  month  ago  the  pay  due  to  the  troops 
in  Cuba  was  nine  months  in  arrears. 

*  *  The  finance  minister  of  the  last  cabinet,  Na- 
varro Reverter,  was  so  pressed  for  money  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  selling  the  government  forest 
lands,  but,  fortunately,  influences  were  success- 
fully brought  to  bear  against  the  realization  of 
such  a  disastrous  project.  Then  he  seized  certain 
•lomains  and  revenues  at  Lluch,  in  Majorca  Island, 
which  were  claimed  by  the  Church.  This  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Jacinto  Cervera,  a  very  irate  old  man,  who 
[Kjured  forth  his  angry  soul  in  a  circular  and  ful- 
minated excommunication  against  the  offending 
minister.  The  bishop  died  a  month  afterward. 
The  matter  stirred  up  all  Spain  at  the  time,  and 
was  at  length  referred  to  the  Pope,  who  restored 
the  minister  to  the  fold  of  the  faithful.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
financial  chaos  the  same  minister  should  have  had 
the  caprice  to  start  purchasing  gold  bullion  for 
the  coinage  of  twenty -dollar  gold-pieces  I 

*  *  The  late  cabinet  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
keep  clear  of  the  foreign  money  markets  in  their 
loan -raising.  But  past  experience  seems  to  have 
shown  the  present  finance  minister  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  draw  more  cash  from  the  country. 
The  Bank  of  Spain  has  already  advanced  far  be- 
yond its  metal  reserve,  and  if  required  to  redeem 
its  paper  currency  bankruptcy  would  follow.  The 
last  national  loan  was  only  raised  under  pressure, 
which  I  explained  in  a  previous  article.  A  large 
foreign  loan  is  therefore  in  contemplation,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  guarantee  will  be 
offered.  It  will  have  to  be  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest or  at  a  big  discount  to  equalize  the  existing 
4-per-cent.  exterior  loan. " 

HARDSHIPS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  system  of  recruiting  for  the  Cuban  pr.d 
Philippine  wars  has  been  the  source  of  much  dis- 
tress among  the  poor. 

'  *  Cases  are  cited  of  one  son  after  another  being 
drafted  off  to  the  wars,  leaving  widowed  mothers 
absolutely  resourceless.  Some  have  gone  mad  ; 
others  have  hoped  to  find  relief  in  suicide.  Nearly 
<*very  fortnight  brings  to  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  or  . 
Torunna  the  sickening  spectacle  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  poor  fellows  returned  from  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  maimed  in  combat  or  oroken 
down  with  disease.  Until  about  two  months  ago 
little  heed  was  paid  to  their  personal  comfort  on 
arrival.  They  were  disembarked  and  transported 
to  hospitals  or  barracks  just  as  they  came.  So 
many  expired  between  ship  and  shore  that  chari- 
table persons  united  to  provide  them  with  suitable 
clothing,  and  now  they  are  well  cared  for  by  the 


Red  Cross  Society  and  other  analogous  beneficent 
institutions." 


I 


INCREASE    OF    BEGGARY    AND    STRIKES. 


'*  Spain  is  notoriously  a  country  of  beggars, 
but  these  last  two  years  I  have  observed  quite  & 
non- professional  class  of  mendicants  seeking  pub- 
lic alms^  Plome  trade  and  private  incomes  are  so 
crippled  by  taxation  that  economy  is  forced  upon 
the  moneyed  classes,  who  can  no  longer  support 
so  many  hangers-on.  An  empty  treasury,  due 
to  the  wars,  has  brought  paralyzation  in  public 
works.  Scores  of  municipalities  are  virtually  in- 
solvent. The  spirit  of  enterprise,  never  very 
pronounced  in  Spain,  is  damped  by  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  may  happen  next,  for  civil  war 
is  the  prospect  after  the  pacification  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  return  of  the  troops.  Even  with  a  bounti- 
ful harvest,  Spain  always  requires  large  stocks  of* 
foreign  wheat.  With  the  recent  abnormally  high 
prices  of  this  staple  abroad,  and  import  duty 
raised  (from  3^  pesetas)  to  10^  pesetas  per  100 
kilograms,  the  average  price  of  flour  has  neces- 
sarily risen.  But  the  municipality  of  Madrid 
controls  the  selling  price  of  bread,  and  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  bakers,  who  declared  they 
could  no  longer  sell  bread  at  the  old  price.  To 
do  so  they  would  have  to  lower  the  journeymen's 
wages.  For  a  couple  of  months  the  men  went 
out  on  strike.  They  demanded  the  ludicrously 
small  pay  of  thirteen  pence  (seven  reals)  per 
day  and  food !  The  government  took  up  the 
matter  for  the  public  weal,  and  deputed  350 
soldiers,  assisted  by  forty  volunteer  bakers,  to 
work  at  eighty  bakeries  which  the  strike  af- 
fected. Eventually  the  men  yielded,  and  the 
strike  ended  November  2.  Small  shopkeepers 
find  business  so  slack  that  they  try  to  make  up 
for  it  by  keeping  open  up  to  unreasonable  hours 
to  draw  custom.  Madrid  is  menaced  now  by  an 
agitation  among  the  grocers'  shopmen  in  favor 
of  early  closing.  They  object  to  working  from  S 
A.M.  till  II  P.M.  on  week  days  and  till  4  p.m. 
on  Sundays,  and  ask  to  close  at  9  p.  m.  on  week 
days  and  at  2  p.m.  on  Sundays.  The  news- 
paper El  Pais  warmly  advocates  their  cause. 
If  their  demands  are  refused  they  threaten  io 
take  *  more  energetic  proceedings,'  which  means  U> 
strike,  with  temporary  misery  to  themselves,  for, 
like  the  bakers,  they  have  no  trade  union. 
Wages  around  the  mining  districts  of  Biscay 
province  are  now  so  low  compared  with  the  high 
cost  of  living — the  staple  food  being  bread,  partly 
made  with  imported  wheat,  and  dried  codfish 
(bdcalao),  imported  entirely — that  a  miner  with  a 
wife  and  family  to  support  hardly  lives — he 
merely  exists.  Increased  taxation  on  the  mine- 
owners  and  freight  rated  on  the  gold  basis  render 
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it  impracticable  to  pay  higher  wages,  hence  there 
have  been  several  strikes  requiring  military  aid 
to  quell  them.  These  are  some  of  the  causes  why 
we  now  see  the  towns  crowded  with  able-bodied 
men  appealing  to  public  charity." 

LESSONS  OF  THE  ENOINEERINO  STRIKE. 

THE  great  strike  in  the  English  engineering 
industries  has  enabled  the  employers  to  call 
attention  to  the  prejudice  in  the  trade  unions 
against  the  use  of  machines.  Unless  this  preju- 
dice can  be  rooted  out  the  employers  feel  them- 
selves at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  American  manufacturers.  In  previous  num- 
bers we  have  quoted  from  articles  in  the  En- 
gineering Magazine  which  illustrate  this  point. 
In  the  same  periodical  Mr.  Hiram  S.  Maxim  dis- 
•  cusses  *  *  The  Effects  of  Trades  Unionism  Upon 
Skilled  Mechanics."  Mr.  Maxim  declares  that 
English  trade  unions  at  the  present  moment,  by 
their  prejudice  against  the  efficient  use  of  the 
best  machinery,  are  the  greatest  danger  to  British 
industrial  supremacy.     He  says  : 

* '  The  man  is  considered  the  most  skillful  who 
is  able  to  do  the  best  work  in  the  shortest  time. 
In  a  large  shop  like  that  of  Pratt  &  Whitney, 
where,  say,  a  thousand  hands  are  employed,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred of  these  hands  are  expecting  to  rise  to  the 
top,  each  by  his  own  efforts.  It  is  this  struggle 
to  excel  in  work  and  rapidity  of  production  that 
produces  the  incomparable  mechanics  of  New 
England.  If  wo  consider  rapidity  as  well  as  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship,  I  think  any  one  must 
admit  that  the  trade  unions  have  a  very  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  development  of  skilled 
mechanics.  There  can  be  no  question  but  what 
the  value  of  a  mechanic  to  the  country  in  which 
he  lives  depends  altogether  upon  the  skill  which 
enables  him  to  do  work  quickly." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  who  writes  in  Cassier's 
Magazine  on  the  •*  Machine  Question  and  Eight 
Hours,"  makes  the  same  bitter  complaint  of  the 
interference  of  the  union.     He  says  : 

*  *  The  A .  S.  E.  seek  to  lay  down  a  rule  that 
whenever  an  A.  S.  E.  man  is  put  to  a  machine, 
even  U^mporarily,  or  under  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, that  machine  shall  for  all  time  coming 
be  regarded  as  an  A.  S.  E.  machine,  to  pay  the 
rate  which  the  A.  S.  E.  say  should  be  paid  for  it, 
whether  the  operator  be  an  adept  or  not." 

In  order  to  enforce  these  demands,  they  em- 
ployed tyrants  of  the  worst  sort,  who  are  called 
**shop  stewards  *  " 

<  <  These  shop  stewards  are  men  appointed  by 
the  district  committees  of  the  A.  S.  E.  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  in  every  shop,  and  in  every  de- 


partment of  every  shop.  They  are  themselves 
paid  workmen,  but  also  the  paid  spies  of  the 
society." 

MACHINE-CRIPPLING'  BT    UNIONISTS. 

Mr.  Taylor  quotes  Colonel  Dyer  as  a  witness 
in  support  of  his  assertion  that  the  unionists  de- 
liberately limit  the  output  of  the  machines  in- 
trusted t^  their  care.  This  is  what  Colonel 
Dyer  said  : 

<  <  We  have  a  very  large  boring-machine  at 
Elswick ;  this  boring- machine  is  80  feet  long. 
We  do  very  rough  work  on  it — i.e.,  we  take  the 
center  out  of  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  trepanning 
tool.  We  took  the  center  out  of  a  shaft  the 
other  day  70  feet  long.  The  whole  center  was 
trepanned  out.  We  selected  a  man  for  working 
the  machine  ;  a  man  came  round,  a  very  intelli- 
gent-looking man,  and  that  was  all  we  had  to 
judge  by — we  cannot  ask  him  what  society  he 
belongs  to.  We  asked  him  if  he  could  work 
this  maehine.  He  said  of  course  he  could.  We 
put  him  on  the  machine,  and  he  worked  it 
about  six  or  seven  months.  We  could  never  get 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  an  hour  out  of  the 
machine.  We  pressed  him,  and  begged  him  to 
do  better ;  we  were  very  busy  at  the  time,  but 
we  could  never  get  above  four.  At  last  we 
could  go  on  no  longer ;  we  knew  that  the  ma- 
chine should  do  more,  and  we  said  the  machine 
was  not  giving  satisfaction,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged. We  then  selected  a  boy,  a  very  intel- 
ligent-looking young  fellow,  but  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  machines.  We  said,  will 
you  learn  this  machine  ?  He  said  he  was  most 
anxious  to  do  so.  He  buckled  to,  and  the  lad 
in  three  weeks  had  increased  the  production  of  the 
machine  up  to  six  inches  an  hour,  and  the  other  day 
I  got  a  note  that  the  machine  was  doing  eleven  inches 
an  hour.^^ 

THE    RESULT. 

The  result  is  that  Colonel  Dyer  tells  his  Eng- 
lish readers  frankly  in  his  paper  that  they  are 
being  beaten  very  badly  by  their  American  com- 
petitors : 

<*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  this  moment 
the  Carnegie  Company,  of  Pittsburg  are  deliver- 
ing rails  in  Calcutta  at  a  less  price  than  similar 
rails  can  be  bought  in  England,  and  if  the  energy 
and  capacity  of  these  gentlemen  have  been 
accurately  gauged,  they  will  not  stop  at  rails.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  a  very  recent 
date  the  greater  part  of  the  rails  used  in 
America  were  supplied  from  England.  The  trade 
has  now  been  reversed,  and  American  rails  and 
pig  iron  are  being  delivered  here  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  only  recently  the  Americans  have  ob- 
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tained  large  orders  for  engines,  electrical  machin- 
ery, and  tram  cars  for  London,  water  mains  for 
the  corporation  of  Glasgow,  while  American 
machine  tools  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
engineering  establishment  in  the  kingdom.  ^' 

IS   THE  MACHINE  THE    ENEMY   OF  LABOR? 

Mr.  Taylor  ridicules  ihe  idea  that  labor-saving 
machines  are  detrimental  to  the  emplojrment  of 
labor.     He  says  : 

"The  more  labor-saving  machinery  is  em- 
ployed in  engine  shops,  the  more  increased  is  the 
avenne  of  employment  for  skilled  operatives,  be- 
cause the  cheapening  of  production  increases  the 
demand  for  the  joint  product;  and  the  more 
labor-saving  machinery  is  wanted,  the  more  en- 
gineers are  needed  to  construct  it." 

Compared  with  this  question  of  the  man's 
8trike  against  the  machine,  and  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  cripple  his  inanimate  competitor,  the 
arguments  concerning  the  exact  length  of  the 
working  day  used  by  the  employers  are  com- 
paratively unimportant. 

THE    EIGHT-HOUR   DAT. 

Colonel  Dyer  expresses  a  very  strong  opinion 
against  the  eight-hour  day.     He  says  : 

**  It  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
employers  shall  give  to  their  workmen  six  weeks' 
holiday  every  year  and  pay  them  full  wages  for 
work  not  performed  ;  that  all  their  machinery 
and  stock  in  trade  shall  remain  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive during  these  six  weeks  ;  that  their  rates 
and  taxes  and  other  outgoings  are  to  be  con- 
tinned  as  though  their  workshops  were  at  work — 
and  we  are  asked  gravely  to  believe  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  competing  with 
our  foreign  rivals.  Wages  paid  to  engineers  at 
Hamburg  are  24s.  for  a  week  of  59^  hours.  For 
amiiar  work  in  London  the  wages  are  388.  for  a 
»eek  of  54  hours,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  re- 
dace  them  to  48  hours.  It  requires  no  argument 
to  prove  that,  assuming  the  men  in  Hamburg  and 
the  men  in  London  are  working  similar  machines, 
the  production  in  Tiondon  cannot  possibly  com- 
\*-Xe  ID  price  with  the  production  of  similar  ma- 
chines at  Hamburg.  If  the  working  week  is 
reduced  to  48  hours  this  demand  would  add  from 
15  per  cent,  to  1 7  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction m  England  ;  but,  important  as  this  ad- 
vance is,  it  is  a  minor  consideration,  compara- 
tively speaking,  to  the  serious  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  work  which  would  ensue." 

TRADE    UNIONS    AND    MACHINES. 

But  while  New  England  encourages  this  very 
competition  which  enables  each  man  to  do  his 
best,  the  English  trade  unions,  in  Mr.  Maxim*s 


opinion,  are  little  better  than  the  Luddites,  who 
burned  the  mills  where  machinery  was  employed. 
He  says  : 

<  *  It  appears  to  me  that  trade  unions  oppose, 
and  always  have  opposed,  the  use  of  machinery 
which  enables  work  to  be  turned  out  quickly  and 
cheaply,  and  I  believe  there  has  never  been  a 
machine,  apparatus,  or  system  introduced  into 
England  which  has  helped  to  give  her  the  posi- 
tion which  she  now  occupies  as  a  great  manufac- 
turing nation  which  has  not  been  opposed  tooth 
and  nail  by  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  who 
make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  English  trade 
unions." 

A  CASE    IN   POINT. 

Mr.  Maxim  gives  the  following  instance  of  this 
spirit : 

*  *  At  the  present  time  the  trade  unions  seek 
to  specialize  work  and  to  put  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  learning  more  than  one  thing.  I  re- 
member employing  a  very  skillful  Swiss  mechanic. 
He  was  not  only  an  exceedingly  good  fitter,  but 
one  of  the  best  men  on  a  planing- machine  I  had 
ever  seen.  On  one  occasion,  while  working  as  a 
leading  hand  in  the  fitting  shop,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  certain  work  on  a  planing- 
machine.  As  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  do  the 
work,  he  did  it  himself,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
warned  by  the  trade  union  that  this  would  not  be 
allowed.  He  replied  that  he  was  a  master  of  his 
profession,  that  he  prided  himself  on  being  able 
to  work  every  sort  of  machine  relating  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  that  if  the  trade  union  would  not 
allow  him  to  work  at  his  own  profession  in  his 
own  way,  or  wished  to  curtail  or  interfere  with 
his  working  the  tools  that  he  had  learned  to  work 
as  an  apprentice,  he  would  withdraw  from  the 
union — which  he  did." 

**  MAKING    WORK." 

But  this  is  only  one  among  many  illustrations 
which  are  forthcoming  as  to  the  restrictive  policy 
of  the  unionists.  Mr.  Maxim  tells  a  curious  story 
of  the  way  in  which  the  unionists  endeavor  to 
make  work.  Unionists  have,  for  instance,  in- 
sisted upon  making  dies  for  forgings  which  left 
a  large  margin  to  be  removed  by  the  milling- 
machines.  Then,  again,  they  increased  work  by 
milling  the  forgings  roughly,  so  as  to  make  work 
for  the  fitters  with  the  files.  Of  one  part  of  the 
Maxim  gun,  he  says  : 

<*  When  this  part  was  very  roughly  milled  and 
left  a  great  deal  too  large  by  the  union  men  it 
required  more  than  a  day  for  the  fitter  to  file  it 
into  shape.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
milling  is  so  accurate  that  the  fitter  is  able  to  do 
fifteen  pieces  in  one  day,  or  twenty  times  as  much 
as  he  did  formerly." 
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ANOTHER    STORY    WITH    A    MORAL. 

Now  the  tendency  in  the  United  States  and  on 
the  continent  is  to  produce  machines  which  prac- 
tically run  themselves,  involving,  no  doubt,  for  a 
time,  the  displacement  of  labor. 

*  *  On  one  occasion,  finding  one  of  our  leading 
hands,  a  strong  union  man,  in  Paris,  I  took  him 
into  a  French  shop  to  show  him  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  was  turned  out.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  machines  were  running  with 
double  the  speed  and  that  they  were  taking  at 
least  double  the  cut  that  they  did  at  our  place, 
while  one  girl  was  working  six  machines,  and 
instead  of  getting  from  eighteen  to  twenty -four 
cents  an  hour,  these  girls  got  only  about  ten 
cents  an  hour.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
made  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  speech  at 
a  trade -union  meeting  held  at  Cray  ford.  He 
pointed  out  that  whereas  the  Crayford  Works 
at  that  time  were  employing  more  than  three 
hundred  hands,  if  the  men  should  do  as  much 
work  as  these  French  women  did  only  about 
sixty  would  be  employed.  He  said  he  had  fig- 
ured it  carefully  out,  and  he  asked  what  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  would  become  of  the  other  two 
hundred  and  forty  hands.  '  Shall  we  allow  them 
to  starve  ?'  said  he." 

Mr.  Maxim's  practical  conclusion  is  that  Eng- 
lish skilled  workmen  will  discover  that  they  bad 
much  better  leave  unionism  to  unskilled  labor 
and  go  in  for  each  doing  his  best  work  and  get- 
ting the  most  he  can  for  it. 

The  Real  Issue  of  the  Strike. 

In  Cassier^s  Magazine  Colonel  Dyer  deals  with 
the  same  subject,  and  treats  it  from  his  own 
point  of  view.  His  article,  entitled  "The  En- 
gineering Dispute,"  covers  wider  ground  than 
Mr.  Maxim's,  but  part  of  it  touches  the  same 
question — ^the  objection  of  trade  unions  to  labor- 
saving  machinery.  This,  he  maintains,  is  the 
real  question  that  lies  behind  the  strike  for  the 
eight- hour  day,  and  in  support  of  this  he  quotes 
*  *  the  letter  which  Mr.  Barnes,  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  S.  E. ,  addressed  to  the  People  s 
Journal,  Dundee,  of  August  7,  1897,  in  which 
he  says  with  charming  candor,  referring  to  the 
machine  question  :  <  We  have  so  far  outgeneraled 
Colonel  Dyer  as  to  have  averted  the  fight  upon  an 
unpopular  issue,  and  to  have  shunted  it  on  to  a 
question  upon  which  we  ought  to  get,  and  I  be- 
lieve will  get,  the  support  of  our  fellow-work- 
men.'" 

THE   DEMANDS   OF   THE   A.  S.  E. 

The  unpopular  issue,  of  course,  is  the  strike 
against  machmes.  Colonel  Dyer  chiefly  devotes 
himself,   however,   to  pointing   out   the  way  in 


which  this  prejudice  operates  to  the  detriment  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  machine.  Colonel  Dyer 
maintains  that  the  demand  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers — to  which  he  always  refers 
as  the  A.  S.  E. — was  in  plain  terms  that  the  whole 
of  the  machines  in  the  workshops  should  either 
be  placed  in  charge  of  members  of  that  union,  or 
that  the  men  employed  npon  them  should  receive 
the  same  rate  of  wages,  irrespective  of  skill.  On 
the  heels  of  this  demand  came  another,  which 
Colonel  Dyer  considers  to  be  even  worse  : 

*  *  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
employers  should  permit  the  Council  of  the  A.  S. 
E.  to  settle  the  wages  that  should  be  paid  for  op- 
erating every  machine  in  every  workshop,  and 
that  this  rate  should  be  paid,  irrespective  of  the 
class  of  work  the  machine  was  doing,  or  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  it  was  operated.  Hundreds 
of  instances  might  be  quoted  where  the  most  un- 
reasohable,  despotic,  and  tyrannical  demands 
were  made,  and  as  a  rule  granted  by  the  employ- 
ers, who  were  besieged  by  the  mighty  power  of 
the  A.  S.  E." 

ALL    A    QUESTION    OF    OVERTIME. 

He  maintains,  also,  what  is  strenuously  denied 
by  the  men,  that  the  whole  question  really  turns 
upon  the  question  when  the  payment  for  over- 
time will  begin.  The  very  men  who  are  loudest 
in  their  demands  for  the  shortened  day  are  the 
most  clamorous  for  the  privilege  of  working  over- 
time when  the  shortened  eight-hour  day  has 
been  conceded  : 

*'  In  plain  English,  the  demand  is  that  the  em- 
ployers shall  begin  to  pay  for  overtime  one  hour 
earlier  each  day  than  hitherto,  for  it  is  well 
known  to  all  employers  that  men  will  not  remain 
in  workshops  where  overtime  is  not  worked,  and 
that  they  seek  those  shops  in  which  overtime  is 
more  general.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  realized 
by  employers  that  it  is  one  of  their  greatest  diflB- 
culties  with  their  foremen  to  restrain  them  from 
employing  their  friends  on  continued  overtime." 


THE  MEANING  OF  *'THE  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT." 

IT  is  the  aim  of  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  in  a 
thoughtful  article  contributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology ,  to  explain  and  illustrate 
what  has  come  to  bo  known  as  *  *  the  social  move- 
ment" of  our  time.  This  modem  movement  of 
society,  in  his  view,  comprehends  something  more 
than  the  impulse  among  men  to  better  themselves, 
for  men  have  always  had  that  impulse  ;  but  now, 
in  Professor  Small's  opinion,  there  is  a  new  note 
in  their  purpose,  a  new  force  and  a  changed  out- 
look. By  the  new  note  in  men's  purpose  is 
meant  this  :   men  used  to  accept  the  situation,  and 
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tried  to  irake  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble in  it.  To-day  they  propose  to  change  the 
situation.  Besides  trying  to  better  themselves  in 
the  condition  to  which  they  were  bom,  they  now 
try  to  better  the  condition  itself. 

' '  They  are  not  content  with  trying  to  get  bet- 
ter wages.     They  want  to  overthrow  the  wage 
pystem.     They  do  not  stop  with  plans  to  provide  for 
a  rainy  day.     They  want  to  abolish  the  rainy  day. 
They  are  not  content  with  conjugal  fidelity.    They 
want  to  reconstruct  the  family.     They  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  improvements  in  the  working  of  gov- 
ernments.     They  want  to  eliminate  governments. 
They  look  with  contempt  upon  adjustment  of  re- 
lations   between  social    classes.     They  want   to 
obliterate  social  classes.     The  emphasis  to-day  is 
on  change  of  conditions  rather  than  upon  adjust- 
ment to  conditions.     Consequently  too  much  of 
the  labor  problem  is  simply  the  problem  of  avoid- 
ing labor.      Instead  of  feeling  a  pride  and  obli- 
gation in   service,  men  and  women  through  all 
the  grades  are  debauched  by  the  vision  of  escape 
from  service,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
exchange  of  work  for  a  state  that  seems  to  re- 
quire less  work.      Not  how  to  do  well  the  work 
of  our  present  condition,  but  how  to  get  into  a 
<^)ndition  which  seems  to  promise  release  from 
work,  is  the  question  which  teases  the  least  re- 
spHjtable  and  sometimes  the  more  respectable  of 
tlniee  who  make  the  social  movement.     In  the 
cider  countries    Americans    are   constantly  sur- 
prised by  evidences  of  pride  in  being  the  latest  of 
s'^veral  generations  in  the  line  of  fathers  and  sons 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  same  lowly  occupa- 
tion and  still  find  satisfaction    in  conducting  it 
well    With  us  the  rule  is  discontent  unless  the 
occupation  of  the  children  promotes  them  to  con- 
iiiiions  supposed  to  be  more  dignified  than  those 
of  their  parents." 

The  new  force  or  volume  of  the  social  move- 
loent  is  shown  in  the  higher  degree  of  what  is 
called  '  ♦  social  consciousness. "  '  *  The  people  who 
^  to  be  called  the  rabble  are  now  making  their 
^Jvn  appraisal  of  their  social  value."  Moreover, 
this  increasing  volume  of  social  force  has  new 
leverages  in  the  form  of  popular  education,  im- 
proTed  means  of  communication,  greater  power 
of  organization.  These  have  made  the  social  ' 
niovement  much  more  than  a  class  movement. 

*'  It  includes  among  its  active  promoters  people 
of  all  social  strata,  except  perhaps  the  enormously 
rich,  and  even  these  do  not  always  oppose  the 
tendencies  that  I  am  describing.  The  social 
Biovement  is  popular  in  the  most  inclusive  sense — 
'  c.,  it  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  people.  Property 
Js  universally  conservative,  but  in  our  day  great 
property-holders  who,  on  the  whole,  sympathize 
^th  the  main  tendencies  of  the  social  movement 


are  by  no  means  rare.  The  social  movement  is 
thus  not  the  inertia  of  the  many  slightly  disturbed 
by  the  few — it  is  the  momentum  of  the  many 
hardly  restrained  by  all  the  arts  that  the  few  can 
contrive." 

MODERN    ENDS   AND   AIMS. 

Professor  Small  defines  the  modern  outlook  of 
the  social  movement  as  follows  : 

*  *  The  supreme  purpose  of  life  has  sometimes 
been  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come.  People  are  to- 
day fleeing  from  the  wrath  that  has  come,  and 
they  are  frankly  prospecting  for  happiness.  We 
may  argue  with  this  state  of  things  as  we  please  ; 
the  fact  remains.  The  social  movement  is  a  de- 
liberate undertaking  to  get  more  satisfaction  out  of 
life  than  it  has  ever  yielded.  It  is  impelled  by  the 
bold  and  stubborn  presumption  that  men  are  fools 
not  to  be  happy  and  comfortable  in  this  world. 
There  is  not  very  much  reckoning  with  the  con- 
ditions of  another  world  in  the  present  social 
movement.  The  idea  is  that  there  is  a  way  to  be 
physically  and  morally  happy  now  if  we  can  find 
it,  and  then  the  hereafter  will  take  care  of  itself. 
This  way  of  looking  at  things  is  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  religion.  It  is  opposed  to  all  concep- 
tions of  religion  which  make  it  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  to  dead  men  than  to  living  ones. 

*  *  It  may  be  charged  that  if  I  have  correctly 
described  the  social  movement  it  is  selfish  and 
sordid  and  materialistic.  That  would  be  true  in 
particular  cases.  It  would  not  be  true  in  general. 
I  would  rather  say  that  the  social  movement  is  an 
effort  for  concrete,  specific,  definable  goods,  with- 
out much  attention  to  the  relation  which  these 
may  bear  to  remoter  abstract  goods.  The  social 
movement  is  a  demand  for  shorter  working  hours; 
for  more  sanitary  working  space  ;  for  better  tene- 
ments ;  for  higher  wages  ;  for  less  breadwinning 
by  women  and  children  ;  for  shifting  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  so  that  the  load  will  bear  more 
equally  on  all  backs  ;  for  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  in  ways  that  will  give  all  classes  a  right- 
ful share  of  benefits  ;  for  the  use  of  governmental 
machinery  so  that  it  will  help  most  those  who  can 
do  least  for  themselves,  and  not  artificially  in- 
crease the  advantage  of  those  who  can  do  most 
for  themselves.  The  social  movement  is  in  spirit 
a  very  sincere  attempt  of  people  who  are  sure  they 
want  certain  things  to  secure  those  things.  People 
are  reaching  for  goods  that  they  understand,  or 
think  they  do,  without  bothering  their  heads 
much  about  goods  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand." 

Certain  distinguishing  features  of  the  social  un- 
rest of  to-day  are  reserved  by  Professor  Small 
for  treatment  in  the  latter  part  of  his  article.  He 
remarks  that  things  supposed  to  have  been  as- 
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sured  to  all  Americans  a  hundred  years  ago  now 
seem  to  many  to  be  in  jeopardy.  Among  the 
**  inalienable  rights  "  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  *'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  It  was  deemed  <*  self -evident "  that 
all  men  are  endowed  with  these  rights. 

**The  case  is  distinctly  different  now.  Not 
that  the  theory  has  changed,  but  conditions  have 
changed  so  that  thousands  of  men  distinctly  be- 
lieve and  other  thousands  vaguely  suspect  that 
the  latest  gains  in  civilization  have  clouded  the 
title  of  the  average  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  free 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  social  movement  of 
to-day  is  in  great  part  a  desperate  struggle  to  save 
what  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  the  industrial  rev- 
olution. The  toiling  millions  can  buy  with  their 
wages  more  comforts  than  they  ever  could  before. 
The  laboring  class,  as  a  class,  is  more  necessary 
to  civilization  than  ever.  The  individual  la- 
boring man  to-day,  however,  is  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  he  may  any  day  lose  his  job.  He 
feels  that  he  has  less  certainty  of  keeping  himself 
and  family  from  starvation  or  pauperism  than  the 
average  American  slave  had  of  living  in  comfort 
through  old  age.  The  freeman's  freedom  to-day 
is  evidently  a  struggle  with  severer  and  more  re- 
lentless contingencies  than  slaves,  as  a  class,  have 
encountered  in  civilized  countries  in  modem 
times. 

*  <  Men  are  accordingly  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  wide,  wide  world  is  a  very  crowded  place, 
and  that  its  accommodations  are  not  as  free 
as  they  used  to  be.  Somehow  a  great  deal 
of  the*  space  has  been  fepoken  for  in  advance  by 
people  who  hold  it  in  reserve  for  themselves  and 
their  friends.  We  find  ourselves  very  seriously 
playing  the  old  game  of  *  goals.'  There  are 
fewer  goals  than  there  are  players.  Each  change 
of  places  gives  somebody  a  chance  to  improve  his 
condition,  but  at  somebody's  peril  of  losing  his 
position.  Opportunities  are  to-day  so  controlled 
that  men  feel  themselves  more  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  others  than  at  any  time  since  serfdom 
disappeared.  It  is  no  comfort  to  the  side-tracked 
man  to  read  in  tables  of  statistics  the  story  of 
material  and  moral  gains  by  all  classes.  These 
tables  make  no  exhibit  of  the  sense  of  insecurity 
among  individuals  within  the  classes.  If  that  • 
schedule  could  be  filled  out  it  would  show  a  bal- 
ance of  unhappiness  so  great  that  it  possibly 
makes  our  present  civilization  bankrupt.  Ma- 
chinery and  capital  and  commercial  combinations 
put  multitudes  in  a  condition  of  dependence  on 
vast  operations  upon  which  they  can  exert  but 
feeble  influence.  The  many  are  getting  into  a 
state  of  panic  as  they  contemplate  the  possibil- 
ities of  this  dependent  condition.  They  feel  that 
they  have  somehow  been  tricked  out  of  their 


share  of  guarantees  for  *  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. '  They  suspect  that  they  are 
really  being  deceived  by  smooth  words.  They 
think  they  detect  the  beginnings  of  a  slavery  for 
the  many  in  which  the  masters  are  released  from 
the  moral  responsibility  which  mitigated  the  lot  of 
former  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  have  subtler 
means  of  making  their  mastery  oppressive. 

'*  I  will  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  grounds 
of  this  belief  nor  to  pass  upon  its  correctness.  I 
state  the  fact  that  men  by  millions  take  virtually 
this  view  of  present  social  conditions,  and  the 
social  movement  is  to  be  understood  accordingly. 
It  is  really,  in  one  part  of  its  strategy,  an  aban- 
donment of  the  old  lines  in  which  men  a  century 
ago  fought  for  *  liberty,  equality,  fraternity. '  That 
fanciful  frontier  is  much  too  far  advanced.  The 
men  of  to-day  are  fighting  not  primarily  for  these 
ideal  conquests.  They  are  fighting  for  security: 
security  of  standing  ground  ;  security  of  opjx)r- 
tunity;  security  of  personal  recognition  among 
the  shareholders  in  the  inheritances  of  the  ages  ; 
seciu-ity  of  a  man's  chance  to  be  a  man  ;  security 
that  the  mighty  impersonal  power  of  capital  and 
organization  shall  not  be  allowed  to  march  masses 
of  men  roughshod  over  individual  men  in  pur- 
suit of  schemes  vast  in  aim  but  needlessly  terrific 
in  means.'' 


SOCIAUSTS  AND  ANARCHISTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

THE  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  pub- 
lishes in  the  January  number  of  that  peri- 
odical the  opinions  of  several  representative 
socialists  and  anarchists  on  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar education. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Matchett,  the  candidate  of  the 
Socialistic  Labor  party  for  the  Presidency  in 
1896,  says  that  while  socialists  believe  in  *'  higher 
education,"  and  that  every  man  and  woman 
should  get  all  the  education  possible,  through 
either  public  or  private  provision,  they  consider 
it  more  important  at  present  that  the  Government 
should  provide  an  abundance  of  elementary 
schools.  Compulsory  education  laws  are  now 
practically  inoperative  ;  under  the  cooperative 
commonwealth,  Mr.  Matchett  thinks  that  such 
laws  would  be  unnecessary. 

* '  Then  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  leisure 
for  all  members  of  the  family.  Men  would  be 
freed  from  the  continuous  grind  of  work  to 
which  they  are  now  subjected,  which  not  only 
occupies  the  bulk  of  their  time,  but  so  wears  upon 
them  physically  that  they  lose  all  stimulus  for  in- 
tellectual effort.  Under  the  new  social  system, 
with  less  work  there  would  be  less  worry,  less 
wear  and  tear.  The  mind  of  the  workingman, 
instead  of  being  fagged  out  as  it  is  now,  would 
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be  responsive  to  all  educational  influences. 
Under  such  an  enlightened  spirit  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  compel  children  to  learn :  they 
would  do  so  willingly. 

Mr.  Lucien  Sanial,  who  was  the  Socialistic 
Labor  party's  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Greater 
New  York,  is  rather  more  specific  in  his  defini- 
tion of  the  socialistic  ideal  in  education  : 

*  *  While,  first  of  all,  we  should  provide  for 
primary  education,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  am 
in  favor  of  giving  every  child  the  highest  educa- 
tion which  its  natural  intellectual  aptitudes  per- 
mit him  to  receive.  Therefore,  dealing  with  the 
practical  question,  I  would  first  provide  for  com- 
pulsory primary  and  grammar  school  education, 
and  then  give  the  children  that  had  shown  supe- 
rior ability  a  free  education  in  the  higher  grades 
of  science.  One  great  diflficulty  in  enforcing  com- 
pulsory education  arises  from  the  poverty  of  the 
parents  of  children  growing  out  of  the  present 
economic  condition.  I  would  have  the  munic- 
ipahties  provide  free  meals  for  poor  children,  as 
is  done  in  Germany;  free  clothing,  if  necessary  ; 
and  even  free  lodgings  if  the  condition  of  the 
parents  were  such  as  to  make  that  advisable. '' 

THE    VIEWS   OF   ANARCHISTS. 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  the  editor  of  Liberty^ 
tavs: 

'*The  anarchists  do  not  believe  that  education 
rfiould  be  furnished  to  children  by  the  State. 
We  have  no  objection  to  philanthropic  efforts  in 
that  direction — people  voluntarily  combining  to- 
gether for  such  a  purpose — ^but  we  do  object  to 
public  schools  supported  by  compulsory  taxa- 
tion. 

'*  So  far  as  education  is  connected  with  what  is 
commonly  called  the  *  general  intelligence  '  of  the 
public,  the  anarchistic  idea  is  that  the  most  intel- 
ligent public  is  the  public  which  is  educated  to 
know  how  to  do  what  it  wants  to  do.  The 
people  may  always  be  trusted  to  find  out  the 
means  to  provide  for  the  instruction  they  desire. 
To  be  worth  anything,  education  must  come  as 
the  supply  responsive  to  demand.  Private  enter- 
prise always  furnishes  anything  for  which  there 
is  a  demand,  provided  the  demand  is  a  practi- 
cable one. 

•*  The  anarchist  believes  that  education  does 
little  or  nothing  in  the  direction  of  forming  the 
morals  of  the  people.  It  puts  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  criminally  inclined,  and 
instruments  for  good  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
inclinations  are  good.  Whoever  is  educated  has 
power,  and  that  power  may  be  used  for  evil  or 
for  good. 

*' As  to  what  education  a  child  should  have,  the 
tnswer  is,  the  education  that  it  wants.     Any  one 


who  feels  the  need  of  higher  education  has  the 
opportunity  to  strive  after  it  and  find  the  means 
of  getting  it.  Educational  enterprise  should  be, 
like  any  other,  a  commercial  enterprise.  It  offers 
what  is  wanted  to  those  who  want  it  at  a  compet- 
itive price  ;  those  who  want  a  little  education 
will  buy  a  little,  those  who  want  much  will  buy 
much." 


THE 


LET-ALONE  "    POLICY. 


Dr.  Gertrude  B.  Kelly  makes  elementary  edu- 
cation an  exception  to  the  anarchists'  rule  of 
laissez-faire : 

**  While  it  is  true  that,  briefly  stated,  the 
anarchistic  creed  may  be  stated  as  '  hands  off  ; 
no  interference,  *  this  principle  cannot  be  enforced 
in  the  bringing  up  of  little  children,  because  a 
little  child  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  its 
mother.  But  I  suppose  that  every  one  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  of  young 
children  will  agree  that  the  less  we  interfere  with 
them  the  better  it  will  be.  Certainly,  under  the 
wiser  modern  methods  of  child- training  we  seek 
to  develop,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sympathies 
of  the  child's  own  nature  ;  that  is  the  idea  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  of  modem  primary -school  edu- 
cation. The  child  is  taught,  by  natural  methods, 
to  see  and  do  the  right  thing.  In  a  well-ordered 
family  it  is  the  same  ;  the  child  learns  to  do 
right  more  by  the  force  of  example  than  by  lis- 
tening to  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law.  In  the 
same  way  it  learns  to  speak  correctly,  not  from 
continually  referring  to  a  grammar,  but  from 
hearing  its  parents  and  their  friends  use  proper 
language." 

These  writers  generally  agree  in  commending 
manual  training  and  scientific  studies  as  parts  of 
the  school  curriculum. 


THE  FRANCISCANS  OF  OUR  DAY. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  on  the  Salvation  Army. 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT  contributes  to  the 
Contemporary  Review  an  article  upon  *  *  The 
Farm  and  the  City  "  which  is  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing and  enthusiastic  tributes  to  the  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  that  has  recently  appeared. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  thus  states  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  write  the  article: 

*  *  For  manifest  reasons — especially  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  any  popular  movement — it  has 
been  my  pleasure  for  many  years  to  watch  the 
society,  or  order,  called  the  Salvation  Army.  It 
has  recently  become  a  necessary  part  of  my  work 
to  study  aU  their  documents  and  to  investigate 
personally  the  practical  results  of  their  great  en- 
deavor. It  will  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that 
such  an  investigation — for  which  I  claim  no  orig- 
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inality — should  be  at  least  usefu  in  clearing  up 
doubtful  points  in  one's  own  mind.  It  will  be 
also  conceded  that  the  man  who  conceived,  cre- 
ated, and  organized  this  vast  society  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  remarkable  man  ;  remarkable  if  the 
charges  brought  against  him  are  true — ^they  have 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again  ;  remarkable 
in  that  case  for  an  unblushing  audacity,  for  a 
brazen  front  worthy  of  Titus  Gates,  for  an  audacity 
in  hypocrisy  beyond  parallel ;  remarkable,  if  the 
charges  are  false,  for  his  tenacity,  his  persever- 
ance, his  silence  under  attack  ;  still  more  remark- 
able, if  it  should  prove  that  his  efforts  are  inspired 
by  a  genuine  desire  to  raise  the  fallen  and  to  re- 
lieve the  unhappy  ;  most  remarkable,  if  it  should 
prove  that  the  machinery  invented  by  him  is  the 
most  practical  and  the  most  promising,  and  al- 
ready the  most  fruitful  of  results,  that  has  ever 
been  imagined  or  designed. 

*  *  I  think  that  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  bear  witness 
to  things  seen  and  examined  and  proved.  I 
think  that  when  one  has  become  firmly  impressed 
with  the  present  importance,  the  stable  character, 
and  the  vast  possibilities  of  such  a  scheme  as  is 
now  at  work  in  our  midst  it  becomes  his  bounden 
duty  to  testify  as  to  what  he  believes,  and  to  show 
cause  for  his  belief." 

THE    SALVATIONISTS    AND    THE    FRANCISCANS. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  has  examined  the  working 
of  the  social  scheme  in  all  its  bearings,  and  he  is 
immensely  impressed  with  what  is  being  done. 
He  declares  that  the  Salvationists  are  the  modem 
Franciscans.     He  says  : 

*<  Theirs  is  a  mission  to  go  down,  down,  down 
among  the  depths  where  there  is  ever  a  lower 
depth  still ;  theirs  is  the  task  to  raise  the  worst 
and  the  most  hopeless.  At  present,  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  they  are  moved  one  and  all  by  the 
most  sincere  pity,  the  most  real  and  pure  passion 
of  pity,  for  the  outcasts  of  the  world.  They  are 
ruled  by  an  organization  which  seeks  to  produce 
its  results  by  personal  service,  self-denial,  enthu- 
siasm, and  sympathy.  They  are  controlled  and 
regulated  by  a  system  and  an  order  which  I  can- 
not find  in  any  other  institution  in  the  world. 
To  me  it  has  been  for  many  years  an  ever- 
increasing  delight  to  watch  this  society  growing, 
developing,  inventing,  and  creating,  in  every 
direction  of  humanitarian  effort.  But  they  must 
remain  poor.  They  must  always  remain  poor. 
That  is  essential." 

THE   SUCCESS   OF   THE    SOCIAL    SCHEME. 

He  is  particularly  pleased  with  the  farm  col- 
ony, nor  is  he  in  the  least  daunted  by  the  fact 
that  at  present  the  farm  colony  entails  a  net  an- 
nual loss  of  $20,000.     That  is,  in  fact,  five  times 


recouped  by  the  gain  to  the  society  of  the  men 
whom  it  reclaims  and  redeems.  In  sheer  money, 
he  reckons  the  farm  colony  at  Hadleigh  saves 
society  $110,000  a  year,  and  he  says  : 

*  *  For  that  alone,  without  counting  the  refor- 
mation of  so  many  wastrels,  I  maintain  that  fur- 
ther and  wider  recognition  on  our  part  is  due  to 
the  man  and  to  his  scheme.  The  farm  was  an 
experiment ;  it  is  now  an  achievement.  And  as 
soon  as  one  such  farm  can  be  shown  to  succeed 
there  may  be  dozens. " 

THE    SHELTERS    AND    THE    PRISON    BRIGADE. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  leaving  the  farm,  goes  into 
detail  over  all  the  various  departments  of  the 
social  scheme.     He  says  : 

**I  have  gone  through  most  of  the  work  at- 
tempted and  achieved  by  the  army.  There 
remain  the  shelters.  These  have  been  much 
abused,  and  are  continually  attacked.  The  great 
reason  for  attacks  seems  to  me  jealousy  of  the 
great  organization  that  is  spreading  over  the 
whole  country,  dwarfing  and  swallowing  up  the 
efforts  of  the  various  churches  to  reach  the  very 
poor." 

General  Booth  could  not  wish  for  a  more  thor- 
oughgoing certificate  of  all  the  virtues  than  that 
which  Sir  Waltei"  Besant  has  given  him.  Inci- 
dentally, Sir  Walter  comments  upon  the  fact  that 
although  a  departmental  committee  recommended 
that  the  army  should  be  allowed  opportunities  to 
visit  prisons,  *  *  yet  in  all  the  countries  except  our 
own  where  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  received 
the  officers  are  allowed  to  visit  the  prisons,  and 
to  hold  meetings  within  the  prisons,  and  even  to 
enroll  prisoners  as  members  of  their  society — so- 
called  soldiers  of  the  army.!* 

ATTITUDE    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF  ENGLAND. 

If,  then,  the  army  is  doing  so  much  good,  if 
it  is  doing  all  this  excellent  work  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Besant  describes  with  so  much  appreciative 
enthusiasm,  why  is  it  that  it  is  not  as  universally 
recognized  as  it  deserves  to  be  ?  Sir  Walter 
Besant's  reply  is  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  is  prej- 
udiced against  any  one  who  adopts  new  meth- 
ods, and  who  does  not  conform  to  its  standard  : 
and,  further,  it  dislikes  the  Salvationists  just  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  secular  clergy  hated  the 
Friars.  The  Salvationists,  like  the  Franciscans, 
*  <  pay  no  heed  to  the  parish,  they  ignore  the  vicar  ; 
and  the  greatest  work  ever  attempted  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  rescue  of  criminals,  the  refor- 
mation, elevation,  and  civilization  of  the  outcast 
class,  has  been  organized  and  is  going  on,  is  ad- 
vancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,   is   covering  the 
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whole  world,  without  the  help  or  the  advice  or 
the  leadership  of  bishop,  priest,  or  minister.  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  social  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Church  as  a  body  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  and 
dislike.  Will  the  Church  ever  be  able  to  take 
over  the  Salvation  Army?  Never.  It  is  not 
possible.  The  only  way,  the  best  way,  is  for  the 
Church  to  recognize  far  more  freely  than  has  hith- 
erto been  the  case  the  importance  and  the  reality 
of  the  social  work  undertaken  by  the  most  re- 
markable man  that  the  history  of  social  endeavor 
has  yet  presented  to  the  world." 


THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

APROPOS  of  the  recent  yellow -fever  epidemic 
in  the  South,  the  North  American  Review 
for  December  has  three  articles  by  physicians  on 
various  aspects  of  the  proposition  for  Federal  as 
opposed  to  State  control  of  quarantine  and  other 
health  regulations. 

Dr.  John  H.  Girdner  gives  an  account  of  the 
efforts  recently  made  in  Congress  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  health  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. This  bill  was  defeated  because  of  opposi- 
tion, chiefly  from  the  South,  on  the  ground  of  its 
interference  with  State  rights.  Commenting  on 
this  opposition,  Dr.  Girdner  says: 

*'  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  argument 
amounts  to  this:  A  State's  rights  are  more  precious 
than  the  lives  of  its  people,  and  though  all  should 
die,  yet  must  not  the  assistance  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  be  accepted  by  the  afflicted 
one,  because  their  power  can  be  exerted  only 
through  the  common  central  government. 

'*  Members  of  Congress  from  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  opposition  to  national  health 
legislation  was  greatest,  boasted  that  sanitary 
conditions  m  the  Southern  cities  had  been  so 
much  unproved,  and  the  local  and  State  boards  of 
health  had  become  so  efficient,  that  all  fear  of 
yellow  fever  becoming  epidemic  again  was  with- 
out cause,  although  the  leading  sanitarians  and 
scientists  of  the  country  held  a  contrary  opinion." 

IXDIVIDUAL    STATES    UNEQUAL    TO    THE    TASK. 

"It has  taken  less  than  four  years  to  prove 
that  this  boasted  sense  of  security  was  false.  The 
recent  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  long  and  obsti- 
nately defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  local  and 
State  health  authorities  to  stamp  it  out.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  these  afflicted  States  that  they  failed 
and  were  obliged  to  ask  aid  from  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Similar  failure  is  liable  to  be 
the  experience  of  any  State  when  attacked  by  an 


epidemic  disease,  because  no  State  can  have  at 
hand  proper  resources  in  money  and  organization 
to  repel  promptly  and  effectively  an  extensive  in- 
vasion of  disease  germs,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
expected  single-handed  to  repel  an  invasion  of  its 
territory  by  a  foreign  army. 

' '  It  is  unjust  and  unreasonable  that  one  State 
should  have  to  bear  alone  the  brunt  of  suppress- 
ing an  epidemic  which  appears  within  its  borders. 
By  reason  of  climate  and  geographical  location 
some  States  are  more  liable  than  others  to  epi- 
demic outbreaks,  and  the  burden  of  protecting 
all  other  States  in  the  Union  should  not  fall  on 
the  State  attacked.  Disease  germs  have  no  re- 
spect for  State  lines,  and  no  effective  warfare  will 
ever  be  made  on  them  until  the  resources  of  the 
whole  country  are  united  in  a  thoroughly  equipped 
national  health  department,  which  will  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  promptly  stamp  out  infection 
wherever  it  may  appear,  regardless  of  political 
divisions  of  the  country. 

<  *  Scarcely  any  two  States  in  the  Union  have 
the  same  health  laws,  and  many  of  them  have 
none  at  all,  or  they  are  so  inefficient,  both  in  con- 
struction and  enforcement,  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge  of  the  causation  and  prevention  of 
disease.  This  present  condition  of  chaos  in  the 
health  laws  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
destroys  all  hope  of  stamping  out  or  materially 
lessening  the  microorganisms  which  produce 
any  one  of  half  a  dozen  diseases  which  attack 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  annually. 
The  efforts  of  any  one  State  to  destroy  within  its 
borders  disease-producing  germs  will  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  failure  of  all  the  other  States  to  act  in 
concert." 

It  is  as  if  forty-five  persons  were  set  to  work 
to  sweep  a  large  floor,  and  each  one,  acting  on 
his  own  account,  should  decide  to  sweep  only  in 
a  little  circle  around  his  standing-place.  * '  The 
dust  from  each  sweeper  would  simply  be  tossed 
into  the  circles  of  the  others  and  back  again,  and 
so  on  forever,  without  the  floor  becoming  cleaner. 
Now,  let  some  directing  force  Insist  that  all  sweep 
in  one  direction,  each  aiding  the  other,  and  the 
work  is  soon  completed." 

THE    WAR    AGAINST    DISEASE    GERMS. 

Dr.  Girdner  insists  that  quarantine,  or  the 
keeping  out  of  disease  germs,  should  be  only  one, 
and  that  not  always  the  most  important,  feature 
of  a  proper  national  health  organization.  * '  Our 
point  is  that  Congress  should  look  away  from  the 
coast  line  to  the  interior,  and  not  only  legislate  to 
keep  out  disease,  but  establish  an  efficient  national 
health  organization  which  would  also  result  in  a 
practical  application  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
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prevention  of  those  diseases  which  always  exist 
among  us.  Cholera,  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever, 
and  bubonic  plague  are  practically  the  only  dis- 
eases which  quarantine  stations  pretend  to  keep 
out,  and  these  diseases  taken  together  have  not 
caused  an  average  of  one  thousand  deaths  per 
year  for  the  past  twenty  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  three  diseases  alone — viz.,  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria — destroy  157,072 
lives  annually.  And  be  it  remembered  that  we 
are  as  familiar  with  the  cause  and  means  of  pre- 
venting these  three  scourges  of  our  people  as  we 
are  with  those  of  the  diseases  against  which  we 
quarantine.  If  it  is  contended  that  the  low  death- 
rate  from  those  communicable  diseases  against 
which  the  nation  keeps  up  a  quarantine  is  directly 
and  solely  due  to  the  quarantine,  we  will  admit 
the  contention,  and  that  fact  at  once  becomes  the 
strongest  argument  why  the  national  Government 
should  also  carry  on  a  successful  warfare  on 
those  other  disease  germs  which  already  exist 
within  our  borders. 

*  *  When  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  such  as 
has  been  in  the  Southern  States  this  autumn, 
appears,  the  public  is  thrown  into  a  condition  of 
semi- panic;  business  and  transportation  are  inter- 
fered with,  and  that  disgrace  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  shotgun  quarantine,  is 
established.  The  same  people  who  are  so  afraid 
of  an  occasional  epidemic  of  communicable  disease 
are  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  three  or 
four  other  diseases,  just  as  communicable  and 
just  as  eradicable,  are  always  in  their  midst, 
causing  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  deaths  per 
year.  And,  worst  of  all,  their  representatives 
in  Congress  have  hitherto  opposed  every  effort 
to  secure  legislation  which  would  make  all  the  re- 
sources of  all  the  people  available  for  the  imme- 
diate suppression  of  these  periodic  epidemics 
which  they  so  much  fear,  and,  what  is  of  greatest 
importance,  for  keeping  up  a  steady  and  efficient 
warfare  on  all  the  microscopic  enemies  of  the 
human  race  within  our  borders  until,  like  the 
buffalo,  they  shall  become  extinct." 

The  Tralnlnff  of  Physicians. 

Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  health  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  calls  attention  to  the  present 
lack  of  medical  men  specially  equipped  for  service 
as  health  officers : 

<*  The  majority  of  graduates  of  medical  colleges 
leave  these  institutions  without  having  seen  a 
single  case  of  any  quarantinable  disease  ;  they 
know  practically  nothing  of  disinfection  or  dis- 
infectants, or  the  care  of  infected  ships  or  houses. 
Therefore,  when  they  have  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  these  conditions  they  are  frequently 
powerless  to  act.     This  is  only  too  soon  recog 


nized  by  the  public,  and  a  want  of  confidence  in 
a  health  officer  of  this  kind  is  naturally  followed 
by  such  excesses  as  shotgun  quarantines,  etc. 
That  the  necessity  for  this  education  is  appreci- 
ated by  the  profession  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a  special  course  in  the  study  of  infections 
disease  and  sanitation  will  probably  soon  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  different  medical 
colleges." 

Local  Quarantine  In  the  South. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Drake,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  who  has  had  good  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving the  operation  of  the  local  quarantine  regu- 
lations of  the  Southern  States  during  yellow -fever 
epidemics,  cites  the  recent  experience  of  the  Gulf 
States  as  a  telling  argument  for  the  Federal  con- 
trol of  quarantine : 

*  *  Illustrations  of  confusion  and  conflict  of  sani- 
tary and  quarantine  regulations  during  the  recent 
epidemic  were  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  ter- 
ritory involved.  Unreasonable  quarantine  re- 
strictions were  imposed.  One  State  quarantined 
against  another  State,  and  one  town  against  an- 
other town.  One  or  two  small  villages  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  quarantined  even  against 
the  world.  Travel  was  interfered  with  or  wholly 
suspended  ;  commerce  was  paralyzed  throughout 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  an<i 
greatly  hampered  in  all  contiguous  States  ;  while 
the  movement  of  railway  trains  in  these  States 
was  either  entirely  forbidden  or  limited.  Th© 
United  States  mails  were  stopped  and  more  than 
once  destroyed  by  local  authorities.  The  require- 
ments of  State  and  local  boards  of  health  for  dis- 
infection were  in  many  instances  as  absurd  as 
they  were  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  the 
absence  of  uniformity  in  regulations  imposed  un- 
just hardships  upon  the  traveling  public  and  the 
railways  interested.  The  loss  to  the  country  must 
be  estimated  by  millions  of  dollars.  The  South 
was  on  the  very  threshold  of  prosperity  ;  crops 
were  abundant  in  yield,  manufactories  were  open- 
mg  up,  and  new  life  and  hope  were  ready  to  enter. 
In  the  presence  of  this  happy  condition  a  single 
case  of  yellow  fever  was  introduced,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  allowed  to  spread,  producmg  a  panic 
among  the  people,  destroying  commerce  and 
traffic,  and  affecting  injuriously  every  enterprise 
in  the  section.  State  and  municipal  authorities 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  dise^ise 
or  to  stamp  it  out,  beca,use  they  lacked  experi- 
ence and  the  machinery  for  effective  quarantine 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules  and 
regulations." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  people  m  the 
regions  affected  by  the  recent  epidemic  are  be- 
gin nin<^  to  favor  national  quarantine. 
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SOME  WOMEN  NOVEUSTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

IN  the  Christmas  double  number  of  the  Woman 
at  Home  Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley  gives  an  account, 
with  portraits  and  autographs,  of  twenty-three 
women  novelists,  most  of  whom  are  natives  of 
the  British  Isles  or  of  British  colonies. 

The  following   table   condenses  much  of   the 
information  which  Mrs.  Tooley  collected  : 


first  stroke.  They  had  the  usual  difficulties  with 
publishers.  Sarah  Grand  had  to  publish  *  'Ideala* 
herself,  and  sell  it  as  best  she  could.  Blackwood 
declined  "  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night "  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  sad  ever  to  be  popular; 
but  it  jumped  off  with  a  great  success  at  once, 
and  it  has  continued  to  be  a  favorite  ever  since. 
Miss  Braddon  published  *<  Lady  Audley's  Secret " 
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Lover  and  flusbuntl. 


Him  it  All  Unppen«l. 
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On  tbi*  F*iit'  ^jf  tlit-  Wutwra. 
Miss  HrotL^Tfon. 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the*  twenty- 
three  women  novelists,  fifteen  are  married  and 
eight  are  spinsters.  Of  the  fifteen  who  are  mar- 
ried, at  least  three — of  whom  two  were  married 
It  the  age  of  sixteen  and  one  at  nineteen — are 
either  separated  or  divorced  from  their  husbands, 
▼hile  three  are  widows.  Another  interesting 
item  is  the  extent  to  which  the  women  novelists 
of  to-day  have  been  subjected  to  other  than  in- 
sular influences.  Mrs.  Clifford,  Olive  Schreiner, 
ind  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  were  all  bom  in  the 
colonies,  John  Oliver  Hobbes  was  bom  in  the 
United  States,  and  Mrs.  Molesworth  in  Holland. 
Ouida  is  half  French.  Mrs.  Steel  was  trained  in 
India,  where  Florence  Marryat  also  spent  some  of 
her  early  years.  Marie  Corelli,  Miss  Betham 
Edwards,  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  were  all  more  or 
less  subjected  to  French  influences,  while  Bea- 
trice Harraden  has  spent  some  years  in  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Harrison,  Charles  Kingsley's  daugh- 
ter, has  also  been  subject  more  or  less  to  Indian 
influences,  and  Sarah  Grand  spent  her  married 
life  in  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Far  East. 
It  will  be  seen  that  not  more  than  eight  out  of  the 
twenty-three  escaped  the  influence  of  American, 
colonial,  or  continental  life.  Of  the  modem  nov- 
elists, Mrs.  Meade  and  Sarah  Grand  were  born  in 
Ireland,  and  Mrs.  Steel  is  a  Scotchwoman.  Of 
their  books,  several  achieved  great  success  at  the 


when  she  was  twenty- four,  while  John  Oliver 
Hobbes  was  only  twenty- two  when  she  wrote 
*  *  Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral."  Olive  Schreiner 
must  hardly  have  been  more  than  twenty  when 
she  wrote  '*The  Story  of  an  African  Farm." 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant, 
and  Beatrice  Harraden  all  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  university  education.  Mrs.  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett was  too  poor  to  enjoy  such  a  privilege, 
as,  when  a  child,  she  could  find  no  paper  on 
which  to  write  her  stories  excepting  old  butcher 
books. 


ENGLISH  NEWSPAPER  WOMEN. 

IN  an  article  which  Janet  E.  Hogarth  contrib- 
utes to  the  Fortniffhtly  Review  on  the  "  Mon- 
strous Regiment  of  Women"  which  is  endeavor- 
ing in  a  miscellaneous  kind  of  fashion  to  storm 
the  professions,  being  driven  thereto  chiefly  by 
a  distaste  for  teaching  and  a  loathing  for  the 
conditions  of  domestic  service,  she  describes  the 
doleful  case  of  the  woman  journalist.  College 
girls,  she  says,  have  a  hankering  after  journal- 
ism, of  which  she  endeavors  to  cure  them  by 
writing  as  follows  : 

'  *  Ask  half  the  girls  now  at  the  universities 
who  have  their  own  living  to  et'*rn  how  they  pro- 
pose to  earn  it,  and  they  will  answer,  *  In  any 
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way  except  by  teaching.*  Press  the  question 
home,  and  you  will  find  that  the  altruists  incline 
to  the  public  service  and  the  individualists  to  a 
profession,  about  which  they  are  in  such  blissful 
ignorance  that  they  use  journalism  and  literature 
as  interchangeable  terms. 

*  *  If  they  only  knew  a  little  more  of  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  average  woman  journal- 
ist, of  the  desperate  struggle  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  of  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  most  hum- 
drum and  distasteful  tasks,  of  the  trials  of  the  in- 
terviewer, and  the  endless  subterfuges  of  the  so- 
ciety reporter  I  But  they  have  heard  of  the  lady 
who  swayed  South  African  politics,  or  they  see 
occasional  contributions  to  the  daily  papers  head- 
ed by  well-known  names.  Never  for  one  moment 
do  they  suspect  what  should  be  proclaimed  far 
and  wide  and  made  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, that  the  really  successful  women  journal- 
ists— successful,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  masculine, 
and  not  a  merely  feminine,  standpoint — can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Nor,  as  far 
as  one  can  see,  is  this  likely  ever  to  be  diJfferent. 
The  supposed  freedom  of  a  journalist's  life,  with 
its  possible  literary  introductions,  is  at  least  as 
attractive  to  young  men  as  it  is  to  young  women; 
and  which  sex  will  in  the  long  run  prove  best 
able  to  withstand  the  inevitable  strain  and  un- 
wholesome conditions  of  the  journalist's  life  ?  If 
a  woman  cannot  do  night  work,  and  regular 
night  work,  the  prizes  of  Fleet  Street  are  not  for 
her. 

*  *  I  do  not  say  that  she  may  not  make  a  living, 
but  she  will  have  to  content  herself  with  a  kind  of 
journalism  far  enough  removed  from  literature — 
with  the  chatty  article,  or  the  women*s  papers,  with 
the  Forget' Me- Nois,  the  Home  Notes ^  the  Nursery 
Chats,  and  the  hundred-and-one  scrappy  period- 
icals which  have  so  successfully  hit  off  the  taste 
of  the  rising  generation  that  they  bid  fair  to  re- 
duce England  once  again  to  a  condition  of  illiter- 
acy. Indeed,  there  is  a  deeper  depth  still.  What 
shall  be  said  of  the  journalistic  tout,  unconnected 
with  even  the  most  ephemeral  of  newspapers, 
who  lives  by  pouncing  upon  little  scraps  of  in- 
formation and  hawking  them  around  the  differ- 
ent newspaper  offices,  eking  out.  Heaven  knows 
how,  the  precarious  existence  doled  out  to  her  in 
shillings  and  half-crowns  by  the  shrewd  business 
manager  ?  Is  that  a  life  which  commends  itself 
to  an  educated  woman?  No:  there  is  room  in 
the  world  for  a  few  more  women  doctors  ;  there 
will  probably  in  the  future  be  a  very  considerable 
demand  for  women  as  factory  inspectors,  inspect- 
ors of  schools,  officers  of  health,  superintend- 
ents of  cottage  homes,  matrons  of  prisons  and 
workhouses,  and  highly  trained  philanthropic 
workers  ;  but  for  anything  except  the  woman  who 


is  content  to  make  the  wages  of  occasional  jour- 
nalism supplement  other  resources  this  London 
world  has  no  place.  And  occasional  work  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  professional  work,  in  journal- 
ism or  anywhere  else." 

DO  PEOPLE  READ  EDITORIALS  IN  THE  PAPERS? 

THE  January  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  with  an 
essay  by  E.  L.  Godkin  on  »*  Growth  and 
Expression  of  Public  Opinion."  Mr.  Godkin 
takes  occasion  to  discuss  the  effect  on  public 
thinking  of  newspaper  editorials,  and  speaks 
very  plainly  his  lack  of  belief  in  the  importance, 
so  far  as  influence  on  public  opinion  is  concerned, 
of  the  editorial  writing  in  America  to-day.  For 
one  reason,  the  collection  of  news  has  become 
such  a  business  in  this  country,  and  has  been  so 
greatly  increased  by  improvements  in  the  print- 
ing press,  that  the  newspapers  are  frantic  to 
outdo  each  other  in  the  greater  number  of  facts 
that  they  can  bring  to  the  public  notice,  more 
and  more  regardless  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  such  facts.  In  this  way  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion about  news  has  been  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  items  of  news  are  of  little  moment.  *  *  But 
business  requires  that  as  much  importance  as 
possible  shall  be  given  to  them  by  the  manner  of 
producing  each  item,  or  what  is  called  *  typo- 
graphical display.*  Consequently  they  are  pre- 
sented with  separate  and  conspicuous  headings, 
and  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
them.  They  follow  one  another,  column  after 
column,  without  any  order,  either  of  subject  or 
chronology. "  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  news- 
paper reader  has  become  trained  to  run  his  eye 
down  a  list  of  more  or  less  startling  and  entirely 
disconnected  head-lines,  and  he  is  not  willing  to 
summon  the  attention  and  concentration  neces- 
sary to  peruse  an  adequate  editorial  article. 

THE  PRESS  AT  CROSS  PURPOSES. 

<<The  result,"  says  Mr.  Godkin,  **i8  that  the 
effect  of  newspaper  editorial  writing  on  opinion 
is  small,  so  far  as  one  can  judge.  Still,  it  would 
be  undeniably  large  enough  to  possess  immense 
power  if  the  press  acted  unanimously  as  a  body. 
If  all  the  papers,  or  a  great  majority  of  them, 
said  the  same  thing  on  any  question  of  the  day, 
or  told  the  same  story  about  any  matter  in  dis- 
pute, they  would  undoubtedly  possess  great  in- 
fluence. But  they  are  much  divided,  partly  by 
political  affiliations,  and  partly,  perhaps  mainly, 
by  business  rivalry.  For  business  purposes,  each 
is  apt  to  think  it  necessary  to  differ  in  some  de- 
gree from  its  nearest  rivals,  whether  of  the  same 
party  or  not,  in  its  view  of  any  question,  or  at  all 
events  not  to  support  a  rival's  view,  or  totally  to 
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ignore  something  to  which  it  is  attaching  great 
importance.  The  result  is  that  the  press  rarely 
acts  with  united  force  or  expresses  a  united 
opinion.  Nor  do  many  readers  subscribe  to 
more  than  one  paper ;  and  consequently  few 
readers  have  any  knowledge  of  the  other  side  of 
any  question  on  which  their  own  paper  is,  pos- 
sibly, preaching  with  vehemence.  The  great 
importance  which  many  persons  attach  to  having 
a  newspaper  of  large  circulation  on  their  side 
is  due  in  some  degree  to  its  power  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  facts  to  the  public,  and  also  to  its 
power  of  annoyance  by  persistent  abuse  or  ridi- 
cule/' 

THE    FINANCIAL    SIDE. 

Still  another  agency  which  has  interfered  with 
the  press  as  an  organ  of  opinion  is  the  greatly  in- 
creased expense  of  starting  and  carrying  on  a 
modem  newspaper. 

"The  days  when  Horace  Greeley  or  William 
Llovd  Garrison  could  start  an  influential  paper 
in  a  small  printing  office,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
boy,  are  gone  forever.  Few  undertakings  re- 
quire more  capital  or  are  more  hazardous.  The 
most  serious  item  of  expense  is  the  collection  of 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  cannot 
lie  evaded  in  our  day.  News  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  modem  newspaper.  No  talent  or  energy 
lill  make  up  for  its  absence.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  very  large  sum  is  needed  to  establish  a 
newspaper.  After  it  is  started,  a  large  sum 
mnst  be  spent  without  visible  return,  but  the 
fortune  that  may  be  accumulated  by  it  if  success- 
ful is  also  very  large.  One  of  the  most  curious 
things  about  it  is  that  the  public  does  not  ex- 
pect from  a  newspaper  proprietor  the  same  sort 
01  morality  that  it  expects  from  persons  in  other 
callings.  It  would  disown  a  bookseller  and 
cease  all  intercourse  with  him  for  a  tithe  of  the 
falsehoods  and  petty  frauds  which  it  passes  un- 
noticed in  a  newspaper  proprietor.  It  may  dis- 
believe every  word  he  says,  and  yet  profess  to 
respect  him,  and  may  occasionally  reward  him  ; 
60  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  find  a  newspaper 
which  nearly  everybody  condemns,  and  whose 
influence  most  men  would  repudiate,  circulating 
very  freely  among  religious  and  moral  people 
and  making  handsome  profits. 

''  A  newspaper  proprietor,  therefore,  who  finds 
that  his  profits  remain  high,  no  matter  what 
views  he  promulgates  and  what  kind  of  morality 
he  practices,  can  hardly,  with  fairness  to  the 
community,  be  treated  as  an  exponent  of  its 
opinions.  He  will  not  consider  what  it  thinks, 
when  he  finds  he  has  only  to  consider  what  it  will 
buy,  and  that  it  will  buy  his  paper  without  agree- 
ing with  it" 


A  PAINTER  OF  CHILDREN. 

THE  January  McClure's  opens  with  a  pleasant 
article  by  Norman  Hapgood  on  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  the  French  painter  of  child  life.  There 
is  nothing  rarer  than  really  good  portrayers  of 
children  in  any  sort  of  art,  and  it  is  especially 
true  in  pictorial  art.  This  French  painter,  M. 
de  Monvel,  has  set  himself  the  task  of  giving  to 
his  childish  figures  individuality,  character,  and 
youthfulness  ,  not  to  paint  a  physical  child  with 
a  spiritually  adult  expression,  but  to  give  the 
real  boy  and  the  real  girl.  He  succeeds,  too,  in 
differentiating  between  children,  something  which 
the  artist  who  casually  turns  his  attention  to 
child  life  rarely  does.  M.  de  Monvel  is  now  a 
man  of  age  and  experience,  head  of  a  household, 
and  with  a  place  in  the  world  sustained  with  dig- 
nity. But  he  is  not  merely  amused  with  the  in- 
geniousness  of  the  children  he  depicts,  but  con- 
siders the  portrayal  of  them  a  noble  and  worthy 
phase  of  his  beloved  art.  M.  de  Monvel  chose 
art  as  a  profession  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Tabemel  when  he  was  a  little  over  twenty.  He 
served  in  the  army  after  Soudan,  and  then  went 
through  the  studios  of  Julius  and  Carolus  Duran. 
His  pictures  have  been  published  in  colored  illus- 
trated books  most  largely.  His  * '  Joan  of  Arc  ''  is 
perhaps  his  most  famous  work,  and  '  *  Xavi^re  "  is, 
with  *' Joan,"  his  best-known  production.  It  is 
marvelous  what  an  amount  of  mien  M.  de  Mon- 
vel attains  in  his  boys  with  a  dot  or  a  dash  here 
and  there.  The  meaning  is  never  in  doubt,  and 
every  pin-point  of  color  is  replete  with  meaning. 
M.  de  Monvel  is  now  making  frescoes  for  the 
church  building  at  Domremy,  the  birthplace  of 
the  maid  whose  story  he  is  to  tell  again,  but  his 
studio  is  full  of  portraits  of  children  and  of 
sketches  for  illustrations. 

* '  An  increasing  demand  for  De  Monvel's  por- 
traits of  children  has  been  the  natural  result  of 
the  popularity  of  his  illustrated  books.  Of  course 
he  had  always  been  making  portraits  in  his  illus- 
trations ;  he  has  told  himself  how  hard  it  is  to 
make  each  little  figure  in  a  group  a  separate  per- 
son ;  and  all  these  constant  efforts  of  many  years 
made  the  step  to  portrait -painting  an  easy  one. 
His  portraits  have  been  as  successful  as  his  own 
fanciful  children.  Not  only  has  he  been  able  to 
give  the  appearance  of  his  sitter  with  the  cer- 
tainty and  vividness  which  was  to  be  expected  of 
him,  but  he  has  proved  his  high  artistic  judgment 
in  the  way  which  all  accessories  are  subordinated 
and  yet  used  to  strengthen  the  central  effect. 
Just  as  in  the  picture  from  *Xaviere,'  on  page 
202,  full  as  it  is  of  objects  —  table,  chairs,  win- 
dow, all  conspicuously  placed  —  we  see,  neverthe- 
less, only  the  faces,  the  attitudes,  the  light,  all 
giving  the  spirit,  the  sentiment,  the  significance 
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of  the  scene  ;  so  in  his  portraits,  backgrounds 
and  the  arrangement  of  accessories  show  exquisite 
tact,  and  while  serving  their  purpose  of  putting 
the  face  and  figure  into  relief,  add,  one  might 
say,  some  side  explanations  to  the  type.  It  is 
marvelous  how  all  parts  of  the  canvas  belong  to 
the  portrait ;  how  typical  accessories  and  back- 
ground are  so  subtly  and  intelligently  handled 
that  one  does  not  realize  they  are  there  at  all." 

ANIMATED  PICTURES. 

AN  interesting  account  of  the  new  and  won- 
derful processes  in  photography  by  which 
pictures  of  animate  objects  in  motion  are  produced 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Miller  Barr  to  Appleton's 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Mr.  Barr's  explanation  of  the  principles  on 
which  are  based  the  class  of  machines  repre- 
sented by  the  kinetoscope  and  the  cinematograph 
is  as  follows: 

'  <  Though  differing  much  in  the  details  of  their 
construction,  these  various  machines  are  designed 
to  fulfill  the  same  general  purpose — viz. ,  the  dis- 
play in  rapid  sequence  of  a  long  series  of  photo- 
graphs, which  hence  convey  to  the  eye  and  brain 
the  impression  of  a  continuous  and  animated 
scene.  In  the  kinetoscope  the  small  pictures  are 
viewed  through  an  enlarging  lens  by  reflected 
light,  whereas  in  the  cinematograph,  phanta- 
scope,  vitascope,  etc. ,  they  are  projected  upon  a 
screen — a  plan  that  is  obviously  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  a  public  exhibition. 

**A  machine  of  the  last- mentioned  type  may 
be  shortly  described  as  a  stereopticon,  combined 
with  such  mechanism  as  is  requisite  for  the  precise 
manipulation  of  the  celluloid  picture -film.  When 
the  apparatus  is  set  in  motion  the  long  band  of 
celluloid  passes  quickly,  though  not  continuously, 
behind  the  projecting  lens,  between  spools  or  bob- 
bins which  revolve  at  a  uniform  rate.  While  thus 
passing  from  its  original  spool  to  the  winding 
reel  the  film  encounters  certain  pulleys  and 
toothed  rollers  that  serve  to  accurately  direct  its 
movements.  Along  its  edges  are  numerous  small 
perforations  into  which  the  teeth  of  the  rollers  fit 
with  precision,  and  by  this  means  the  small  trans- 
parencies are  made  to  occupy  exactly  similar  posi- 
tions when  their  images  are  projected  upon  the 
canvas.  As  each  picture  in  its  turn  attains  this 
critical  position  it  is  momentarily  brought  to  a 
standstill.  At  the  same  time  a  shutter  is  opened 
and  an  image  of  the  picture  flashes  for  an  instant 
upon  the  screen.  The  shutter  is  then  quickly 
closed,  the  picture  resuming  its  motion,  while  its 
successor  in  the  series  is  brought  into  a  similar 
fixed  situation." 

In  the  vitascope  and  phantascope,  however, 
tlie  sliutter  is  omitted.     The  intermittent  motion 


of  the  film  does  not  seem  to  mar  the  continuity 
of  the  pictures,  and  they  are  more  fully  illumi- 
nated, as  Mr.  Barr  explains  in  a  foot-note. 

*  *  This  temporary  stoppage  of  the  film  (or  rather 
of  a  portion  thereof),  as  each  picture  attains  its 
proper  place  behind  the  projecting  lens,  is  a  very 
essential  feature  of  the  process.  It  is  effected  by 
various  ingenious  devices,  among  which  those  of 
Acres,  Edison,  and  the  Lumi^re  brothers  are 
deserving  of  special  notice.  Without,  however, 
attempting  to  describe  these  diverse  forms  of 
apparatus,  I  will  try  to  indicate  in  general  terms 
the  means  by  which  an  intermittent  motion  of  the 
film  is  secured.  Let  us  assume  that  a  picture  has 
arrived  at  the  fixed  position  already  referred  to. 
At  the  instant  of  its  arrival  a  portion  of  the  film 
on  the  preceding  side  of  the  picture  will  be  in  an 
unstrained  or  slack  condition.  The  '  slack  '  is 
then  taken  up  by  a  continuously  moving  sprocket 
pulley,  whereupon  a  rod  or  roller  is  quickly- 
brought  to  bear  against  the  now  tightened  film, 
pressing  it  to  one  side  and  as  quickly  releasing  it. 
By  this  movement  the  next  picture  is  pulled  into 
its  fixed  position,  while  the  film  is  made  taut  (or 
nearly  so)  on  the  following  side  of  this  picture. 
These  operations  are  repeated  continuously  until 
the  entire  film  has  passed  through  the  holding 
device  in  rear  of  the  lens.  The  process  may  be 
compared,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  automatic 
feeding  of  a  web  of  paper  to  an  ordinary  printing 
press." 

The  camera  used  in  taking  the  negative  from 
which  motion  pictures  are  made  is  provided  with 
a  similar  mechanism  to  that  employed  in  showing 
the  finished  photographs.  The  picture  roll  is  re- 
placed by  a  roll  of  sensitized  film,  upon  which 
the  exposures  are  made  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to 
50  per  second.  The  films  range  in  length  from 
50  to  200  feet,  and  contain,  when  finished,  from 
800  to  3,000  tiny  negatives. 

After  the  film  has  been  subjected  to  the  usual 
photographic  operations  it  is  made  to  pass,  in 
contact  with  a  second  sensitized  film,  beneath  an 
incandescent  lamp,  and  by  this  means  the  photo- 
graphs are  printed  upon  the  sensitized  surface. 
This  second  film  is  then  in  turn  passed  through 
the  various  photographic  processes,  and  when 
complete  it  is  wound  on  a  spool  which  may  then 
be  placed  in  the  machine  used  for  exhibiting  the 
pictures. 

*'Thus  the  pictures,  when  displayed  before  an* 
audience,  are  seen  to  flash  out  in  the  same  rapid 
sequence  in  which  the  original  scenes  were  pre- 
sented to  the  '  eye  of  the  camera. ' 

*  <  A  homely  illustration  may  aid  the  reader  in 
arriving  at  a  perfectly  clear  comprehension  of 
this  subject.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
is  slowly  walking  past  a  high  picket  fence  and 
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gazing  intently  at  some  moving  object  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  His  view  will  be  inter- 
rupted at  regular  intervals  by  the  pickets  as  they 
successively  encounter  his  line  of  sight.  But  if 
he  proceed  more  quickly  a  seemingly  continuous 
view  of  the  object  in  question  will  be  obtained, 
though  rapid  alternations  in  its  brightness  will  be 
manifested.  These  effects  are  due  to  a  well- 
known  cause — ^viz. ,  the  persistence  of  luminous 
impressions  upon  the  human  retina.  Thus  our 
otiserver  s  eye  retains  for  a  brief  period  its  im- 
pression of  each  momentary  glimpse  that  is  afford- 
ed him  under  the  conditions  just  described  ;  and 
the  successive  visual  images  become  merged  into 
one  another,  while  the  rapid  fading  of  these  ret- 
inal impressions  gives  rise  to  the  pulsating  effect 
that  is  familiar  to  everybody. 

'*  Now,  the  well-known  optical  phenomena 
which  I  have  here  attempted  to  describe  are,  in 
fact,  closely  analogous  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
animated  pictures.  In  the  former  case  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  moving  body  ;  in  the  latter,  with 
photographs  of  such  bodies ;  and  since  the 
momentary  images  in  the  first- mentioned  case 
are  practically  changeless,  it  is  evident  that  a 
similar  general  effect  must  be  produced  upon  the 
'  rtranof  vision." 


ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  second  day  of  December,  1897,  was  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  present  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London 
for  divine  service.  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  calls 
att**ntion  to  the  close  association  of  both  old  and 
new  St.  Paul's  with  England's  national  history. 
Tnere  was,  he  says,  a  convention  in  the  old 
cathedral  that  was  a  prelude  to  Runnyraede. 
'•There  was  thanksgiving  in  old  St.  Paul's  after 
Agincourt,  as  there  was  in  new  St.  Paul's  after 
<)udenarde.  For  several  hundreds  of  years  it 
has  been  selected  as  the  appropriate  place  for  the 
*ipression  of  the  nation's  grief  or  joy  and  grati- 
tude :  in  this  century  there  have  been  three 
imposing  manifestations  of  such — the  funeral  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  thanksgiving  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  fresh- 
c^i  in  our  memories,  the  jubilee  celebrations  of 
last  June.  Much  of  the  money  spent  upon  the 
I'athedrals  was  raised  by  voluntary  or  enforced 
subscriptions  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  It 
IS  said  that  in  the  records  still  existing  of  the 
jole  of  indulgences  on  behalf  of  old  St.  Paul's 
there  is  evidence  of  money  received  from  every 
diocese.  Bishop  Maurice,  when  it  was  begun, 
■OD  the  ruins  of  an  older,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
set  himself  the  task  of  building  a  church  that 
should  be  worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 


Six  centuries  later.  Bishop  Compton  claimed  for 
its  successor,  the  present  cathedral,  that  it  was 
<  of  very  public  concernment,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion, in  some  sort,  interested  in  it,  and  the  glory 
of  the  work  will  redound  to  the  whole  nation,  to 
which  it  will  not  only  be  a  singular  ornament, 
but  likewise  a  standing  monument  of  the  public 
affection  and  zeal  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to 
piety  and  good  works. '  And  that  sentiment  in 
great  measure  is  applicable  to  St.  Paul's  in  the 
present  day. " 

A    MUNICIPAL    SHBINE. 

**  Old  St.  Paul's,  standing  at  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don from  Norman  times  to  the  Restoration,  had 
the  closest  associations  with  our  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  history  ;  but  of  these  we  may  not  speak. 
They  have  found  their  enthusiastic  historian  in 
Dean  Milman.  The  cathedral's  relation  with  the 
civic  life  of  old  London,  however,  is  more  rele- 
vant to  the  story  of  the  building  itself.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  churchyard,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  citizens  held  their  folkmotes  ;  they 
assembled  to  arms  at  the  west.  In  both  cases 
they  claimed  these  usages  as  rights.  One  of  the 
earliest  bishops,  *  Bishop  Norman, '  used  his  favor 
with  the  Conqueror  to  preserve  the  Londoners  in 
many  of  their  privileges,  and  for  centuries,  prob- 
ably beyond  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  his  tomb  in 
the  cathedral  was  visited  once  a  year  by  the 
senate  and  citizens  in  procession." 

**  OLD  ST.  Paul's.'* 

*  *  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  acquainted  with 
the  appearance  of  old  St.  Paul's  through  prints 
after  Hollar.  It  was  a  Gothic  building,  showing 
traces  of  many  stylus.  Begun  in  1087,  it  was 
doubtless  designed  on  the  lines  of  contemporary 
Norman  churches,  with  little  of  a  choir,  possibly 
with  no  choir  at  all.  At  the  time  of  the  burning 
in  1136  the  building  had  not  gone  very  far 
toward  completion,  and  afterward,  as  the  resto- 
ration and  the  new  work  dragged  on,  great  altera- 
tions were  made  on  the  original  plan.  When 
the  choir — possibly  we  ought  to  call  it  the  new 
choir — was  finished  in  1240,  the  change  was  con- 
sidered so  great  that  there  was  a  fresh  dedication 
of  the  cathedral.  There  had  been  a  spire  for 
twenty  years  before  that,  but  the  famous  si)ire 
dated  from  1315,  when  the  cathedral  was  pro- 
nounced complete.  There  were  twelve  bays  in 
the  nave  and  twelve  in  the  choir,  giving  a  long 
and  beautiful  perspective  from  the  west  doorway 
to  the  Lady  Chapel  with  its  fine  wheel- window 
in  the  east.  The  transepts  were  peculiar,  in  that 
they  had  important  entrances  in  the  north  and 
south,  and  aisles  on  both  the  east  and  the  west 
sides." 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Harper's  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Wheelock  on  "  The  New  Northwest,"  from 
which  we  have  quoted  in  the  department  of  *'  Leading 
Articles." 

A  GROUP  OF  AMERICAN  PLAYERS. 

Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  contributes  some  readable 
reminiscences  of  "A  Group  of  Players,"  which  include 
Edwin  Booth,  "Billy"  Florence,  Lawrence  Barrett, 
John  McCullough,  Lester  Wallace,  and  Henry  J.  Mon- 
tague. Mr.  Hutton  is  a  man  whose  sincere  and  enthusi- 
astic appreciation  of  the  personal  charm  which  the 
histrionic  temperament  so  often  has,  delights  in  the 
sympathetic,  gentle,  and  "sweet"  character  of  Henry 
J.  Montague,  whom  he  can  call  "a  womanly  man  in  a 
way  without  being  at  all  unmanly."  He  tells,  too,  of 
the  handsome  face  and  winning  smile  of  "  Billy  "  Flor- 
ence, of  whom  he  says :  "At  the  time  of  his  death  I 
knew  of  no  man  on  the  English-speaking  stage  who  did 
so  many  things  so  well.  Florence  was  a  great  joker, 
and  his  last  joke  was  not  the  least  notable  of  his  efforts. 
He  always  stopped  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  on 
his  last  visit  there  found  that  Fritz,  the  barber  who 
always  shaved  him,  was  dead.  Florence  could  not  go  to 
the  funeral  on  account  of  his  professional  engagements, 
but  when  the  boys  in  the  shop  told  him  of  having  raised 
twenty-three  dollars  for  a  floral  tribute,  Florence  said  : 
*Here  are  twenty-seven  more.  Make  it  something 
handsome.*  In  return  he  was  asked  to  prepare  the 
motto  to  be  fixed  in  purple  violets  across  the  mass  of 
enormous  white  roses  which  had  been  ordered  for  the 
occasion — something  everybody  would  understand  and 
which  Fritz  himself  would  have  liked.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  actor  said  *  Next,'  and  the  word 
was  accepted  and  adopted."  To  support  his  belief  in 
the  fine  tone  which  is  possible  in  the  actor's  character, 
Mr.  Hutton  tells  of  joining  Florence  and  McCullough  in 
Delmonico's  cafe  just  before  he,  Mr.  Hutton,  was  going 
to  be  married.  When  that  fact  was  announced  McCul- 
lough replied  that  he  was  glad  of  it.  "And  then  he 
spoke  as  a  bishop  might  have  spoken  of  the  ennobling 
influence  upon  any  man  of  a  good  woman's  love.  Flor- 
ence coincided  with  him  in  every  point ;  and  rarely  has 
woman  received  a  more  touching  tribute  than  was  paid 
her  by  those  two  play-actors  in  a  public  restaurant." 

SOME  HOPE  FOR  POPULAR  JUDGMENT. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  the  "Editor's  Study," 
finds  some  ground  for  optimism  in  the  popularity  of 
Tennyson's  work  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  he  is  final  enough  in  his  judgment  of  the 
Victorian  poet  to  place  him  with  such  company  as  is 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph:  "The  stepping-stones 
along  the  highway  of  the  centuries  are  not  many. 
Homer,  Plato,  Dante,  Shakesi)eare,  Goethe— they  are 
not  many  ;  tljey  and  the  heroes  of  action  whose  memory 
the  writers  have  heliHid  to  save  from  indistinctness. 
Tennyson  is  one  of  them.  .  .  .  We  talk,  and  advisedly, 
of  the  want  of  literary  appreciation  in  this  hasty  time. 
,  We  see  how  sky-rockets  are  stared  at>  and  how  popular 
are  many  feeble,  banal,  and  meretricious  productions. 
"  we  say  the  public  has  no  discrimination.    But  there 


seems  to  be  somehow  existing  a  sound  popular  judg- 
ment. When  anything  genuine  appears,  the  world  is 
not  very  slow  to  take  it  to  heart.  Witness  the  quick 
response,  only  the  other  day,  to  Rudyard  Kipling's 
*  Recessional.' " 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Century  lends  several  of  its  pages  to 
Archibald  Forbes,  the  famous  war  correspondent 
and  writer,  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  "  A  Myth  of 
Waterloo,"  the  myth  in  question  being  that  on  the  day 
before  Waterloo  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rode  over  to 
Wavre  to  ascertain  definitely  what  aid  he  was  to  expect 
from  Blucher  in  the  impending  battle.  Mr.  Forbes  sifts 
the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Colonel  Maurice,  the 
chief  authority  for  the  story,  and  succeeds  pretty  well 
in  proving  that  the  ride  to  Wavre  was  never  ridden. 
Mr.  Forbes'  chief  evidence  in  rebuttal  of  Colonel  Mau- 
rice is  that  none  of  Lockhart's  superior  officers  ever 
si)oke  of  a  knowledge  of  it ;  that  Wellington  could  not 
have  evaded  identification  in  the  Prussian  camp,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  several  Boswells  to 
pump  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  some  testimony  in 
regard  to  it,  none  of  them  has  ever  sho\%^  the  slightest 
results.  Moreover,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  contra- 
dicted the  story  with  his  own  lips  in  1837,  and  in  1842 
vicariously.  This  last  Mr.  Forbes  considers  the  most 
final  proof  of  all  and  sufficiently  final  for  any  one. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.   MITCHELL. 

The  versatile  and  prolific  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  not 
breathed  between  the  end  of  his  fine  novel,  "Hugh 
Wynne,"  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  story,  the  first 
chapters  of  which  appear  in  this  number  of  the  CentTiry, 
called  "  The  Adventures  of  Frangois."  The  hero  is  the 
famous  Francois  Villon,  foundling,  thief,  juggler,  and 
fencing-master  during  the  French  Revolution. 

Gustav  Kobb^  gives  some  dramatic  examples  of 
"  every-day  heroism"  in  an  article  under  that  title. 

THE  FRENCH  LACK  OF  GENIALITY. 

There  is  n  good  article  on  "French  Wives  and 
Mothers,"  by  Anna  L.  Bicknell,  with  illustrations  by 
the  inimitable  Boutet  de  Monvel.  The  writer  finds  a 
lack  of  genial  kindness  in  the  French  home.  The  French 
are  well  satisfied  to  let  people  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness. They  are  not  hospitable,  and  do  not  like  to  have 
an  outsider  admitted  to  their  home.  Miss  Bicknell  gives 
some  curious  instances  of  this  spirit.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  willing  to  show  absolute  sacrifice  of  self  for 
some  given  specific  motive,  and  their  love  of  dramatic 
contrasts  leads  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  who  seem  to 
be  almost  engrossed  by  frivolous  pleasures  to  perfectly 
heroic  acts  of  charity. 

I^ieonard  Huxley,  a  son  of  the  famous  scientist,  con- 
tributes a  paper  giving  some  "Scenes  from  Huxley's 
Home  Life,"  with  some  very  interesting  matters  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  the  father  to  his  children. 

Another  very  fjiscinating  collection  of  reminiscences 
is  Martha  Littlefield  Phillips'  "  Recollections  of  ^Vash- 
ington  and  His  Friends." 

Altogether  this  number  of  the  Century  is  a  notable 
one. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Scribner^s  contains  a  deliverance  from 
Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven  entitled  **  Some  Tenden- 
cies of  Modem  Opera,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
of  "Robin  Hood"  works  delicately  up  to  his  proposition 
that  "  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  operatic 
development  at  the  present  time,  if  not  Wagner,  is  cer- 
tainly Wagnerism."  Mr.  De  Koven  quarrels  with  the 
introducticn  of  the  leitirvotiv  on  the  ground  that  this 
musical  device  is  pictorial  rather  than  emotionally  sug- 
gestive—**  and  it  is  emotional  suggestiveness  which  is 
at  the  base  of  all  modem  musical  thought."  Notwith- 
standing his  obvioiLs  efforts  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion 
without  arraying  the  Wagnerian  myrmidons  against 
him,  Mr.  De  Koven  will  probably  find  them  in  open  op- 
position at  once  when  he  says :  **  Future  writers  of 
opera,  while  not  neglecting  the  orchestral  lesson  which 
Wagner  taught,  will  inevitably  recur  to  a  saner  use  of 
the  human  voice.  .  .  .  We  shall  also,  one  would  think, 
in  future  operas,  when  we  have  more  thoroughly  assimi- 
l&ted  the  great  lessons  that  Wagner  taught,  and  shaken 
oat  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  come  back  to  a  more  sim- 
ple, a  more  lucid,  a  less  complex  and  less  turgid  man- 
ner of  expression."  Mr.  De  Koven  thinks  that  Verdi's 
''Falstaff "  is  as  little  appreciated  and  understood,  as 
regards  its  possible  bearing  on  future  operatic  develop- 
ment by  the  public  of  the  present  day.  as  *'  Lohengrin  " 
was  when  first  produced. 

After  a  long  silence,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  heard 
again  in  the  opening  chapters  of  *'  Red  Rock:  A  Chron- 
icle of  Reconstruction."  The  story  opens  in  Virginia, 
in  the  year  preceding  the  war,  and  is  obviously  bound  on 
a  quest  for  the  honor  awaiting  the  novel  of  the  civil 
war.  It  is,  to  judge  from  the  first  chapters,  a  very  pic- 
tnresque  and  pretty  story,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Page  has 
not  allowed  his  pen  to  rust  during  these  several  years  of 
inactivity. 

Another  feature  of  this  number  is  the  first  install- 
ment of  "  The  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  which  is  being 
told  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  with  many  and 
many  illustrations.  It  Is  probably  to  be  a  serial  of  some 
length,  as  these  first  twenty-nine  pages  only  reach 
through  *'The  First  Blow." 

Bret  Harte  contributes  a  two-page  poem,  *'  The  Birds 
of  Cirencester,"  with  fine  illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

11  fE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
VV  E.  L.  Godkin's  essay  which  opens  the  January 
AiXantU  Monthly^  on  "  The  Growth  and  Expression  of 
Public  Opinion." 

It  u  followed  by  a  charming  article  by  John  Muir  on 
"The  Wild  Parks  and  Forest  Reservations  of  the 
West"  Mr.  Muir  as  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  naturalist  and 
explorer  and  a  magazine  writer,  or  rather  in  all  those 
capacities,  delights  in  the  tendency,  becoming  more 
marked  every  day  of  the  nerve-shaken,  free,  civilized 
American,  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness.  He  is  begin- 
ning to  find  out  that  "going  to  the  mountains  is  going 
Iwme ;  that  wildness  is  a  necessity  ;  and  that  mountain 
parks  and  reservations  are  useful,  not  only  as  fountains 
of  timber  and  irrigating  rivers,  but  as  fountains  of  life. 
Awakening  from  the  stupefying  effects  of  the  vice  of 
over-industry  and  the  deadly  apathy  of  luxury,  they  are 
^^g  as  best  they  can  to  mix  and  enrich  their  own 
little  ongoings  with  those  of  Nature,  and  to  get  rid  of 
fttrt  and  disease.    Briskly  venturing  and  roaming,  some 


are  washing  off  sins  and  cobweb  cares  of  the  devil'a 
spinning  in  all-day  storms  on  mountains  ;  sauntering 
in  rosiny  pine  woods  or  in  gentian  meadows,  brushing 
through  chaparral,  bending  down  and  parting  sweet, 
fiowery  sprays  ;  tracing  rivers  to  their  sources,  getting 
in  touch  with  the  nerves  of  Mother  Earth ;  jumping 
from  rock  to  rock,  feeling  the  life  of  them,  learning  the 
songs  of  them,  panting  in  whole-souled  exercise  and  re- 
joicing in  Qtrep,  long-drawn  breaths  of  pure  wildness. 
This  is  fine  and  natural  and  full  of  promise.^' 

Mr.  Muir  goes  on  from  this  hopeful  consideration  to 
speak  of  the  particular  regions  still  left  in  their  prime- 
val beauty  in  the  great  West.  During  the  past  thirty 
years  that  most  beautiful  central  valley  of  California, 
500  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide,  has  been  turned 
from  one  continuous  bed  of  golden  and  purple  flowers 
into  a  farm  of  plowed  fields  and  pasture  lands,  and  most 
of  our  finest  forests  have  been  scarred  and  ravaged. 
The  most  extensive,  least  spoiled,  and  most  unspoilable 
of  the  gardens  of  the  continent  are  the  vast  tundras  of 
Alaska.  They  extend  from  about  latitude  62  degrees  to 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  show  undulating 
beds  of  flowers  in  summer  and  in  winter  sh^tsof  white 
snow  flowers.  Though  they  are  small  in  stature,  they 
are  bright  and  cheery,  and  in  the  spring  rise  high 
enough  to  ripple  and  wave  in  the  wind  and  display 
masses  of  purple,  yellow,  and  blue.  This  vast  region, 
especially  that  about  Kotzebu  Sound,  has  been  pro- 
tected by  frost  from  depredation. 

Aside  from  Alaska,  the  health  and  pleasure  grounds 
left  in  the  West  are  chiefly  the  four  National 
Parks,  the  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  General  Grant,  and 
Sequoia,  and  thirty  forest  reservations,  all  of  them 
fairly  accessible.  These  reservations  contain  40,000,- 
000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  not  yet  spoiled, 
though  most  of  it  is  wasted.  Mr.  Muir  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe these  different  sanctuaries  of  the  wilderness  as. 
only  he  can. 

Gilbert  Parker  begins  a  new  novel  in  this  number  of 
the  Atlnntic  which  opens  with  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  to  time,  and  in  the  Norman-English 
island  of  Jersey  as  to  place. 

Thomas  Went  worth  Higginson  contributes  an  article 
on  "Literary  Paris  Twenty  Years  Ago"  which  makes 
very  pleasant  reading,  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard 
analyzes  the  recent  municipal  elections  and  their  results 
in  his  essay  entitled  "The  Political  Inauguration  of  the 
Greater  New  York." 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  essay  on  "  The  Present  Scope 
of  Government"  Mr.  Eugene  Warn baugh  decides  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  fear  that  by  and  by  Government 
will  interfere  dangerously  with  individual  liberty,  or  will 
undertake  more  than  it  can  undertake  successfully,  nor 
that  it  will  fail  to  enlarge  its  scope  as  soon  as  there  is 
seen  to  be  a  necessity  for  enlargement ;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  governing  factor  is  the  demand  for  individual 
liberty,  and  the  intent  to  secure  the  public  welfare  will 
automatically  prevent  an  undue  movement  in  either 
direction. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine's  much-talked-of  "Christian"  is  very- 
much  cut  up  in  the  anonymons  essay  '*  *  Moral*  Melo- 
drama to  Order,"  by  an  author  who  makes  a  chemical 
analysis  of  "  The  Christian  "  as  follows  : 

**  It^m,  one  suicide  ;  item,  three  murders  ;  item,  one 
bloodhound  ;  item,  four  seductions ;  item,  ballet-girls, 
gamblers,  monks  ;  item,  two  deaths  in  bed  ;  item,  music 
halls,  thieves'  dens  ;  item,  one  impossible  heroine  ;  item, 
one  impossible  hero  ;  item,  one  ha'penny  worth  of  pur- 
pose to  this  intolerable  deal  of  bombast.*^ 
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McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

E  have  quoted  in  another  department  from 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen^s  chapter  in  "The 
Xiife  of  a  Railroad  Man,"  and  from  Mr.  Norman  Hap- 
igood's  article  on  Boutet  de  Monvel,  the  painter  of 
children. 

Cy  Warman  has  a  characteristically  breezy  chapter  of 
his  European  experiences,  which  he  calls  "An  Ameri- 
ctin  at  Karlsbad."  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  his  picture 
of  the  passing  show  at  that  great  resort : 

CY  WARMAN*8  IMPRESSIONS  OF  KARLSBAD. 

"It  is  a  great  show :  men  and  women  from  every- 
where»  with  every  disease  that  can  possibly  be  charged 
to  the  liver,  stomach,  or  gall.  Even  nervous  people  come 
here  for  the  baths;  and  get  well,  or  think  they  do,  which 
is  the  same  thing.  There  are  men  whose  skin  and  eyes 
are  yellow;  and  others  green  as  olives  ;  German  dandies 
who  walk  like  pacing  greyhounds ;  fat  young  Germans 
wrho  seem  to  be  walking  on  eggs:  and  old,  gouty  Ger- 
mans who  do  not  walk  at  all,but  shuffle.  There  are  big, 
"bony  Britons  in  knickerbockers  and  elderly  Englishmen 
whose  love  of  plaids  is  largely  responsible  for  the  daily 
Tains  that  come  to  this  otherwise  delightful  region. 
There  are  modest  Americans,  with  their  pretty  wives 
and  daughters;  and  other  Americans,  who  talk  loud  in 
the  lobbies  and  caf^s ;  Tyrolese,  in  green  hats  trimmed 
in  feathers;  and  Polish  Jews, with  little  corkscrew  curls 
hanging  down  by  their  ears,  such  as  we  see  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Then  there  are  a  few  stray  Frenchmen,  walking 
alone;  and  once — ^but  not  more  than  once — in  a  while  a 
Parisian  lady,  and  you  know  her  by  the  charming  cut 
of  her  skirt  and  the  way  she  holds  it  up  and  the  beauti- 
ful dream  of  a  petticoat  the  act  discloses.  There  are 
Austrian  soldiers  in  long  coats,  and  officers  in  pale  blue 
uniforms,  spurred  and  cinched  like  the  corset- wearers  of 
France." 

CHARLES  A.  DANA  AT    VICKSBURG. 

In  Mr,  Charles  A.  Dana's  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
"War,"  the  third  chapter  of  which  appears  in  this  num- 
t)er,  the  late  editor  writes  of  life  in  the  trenches  at 
Vicksburg,  of  Grant's  efforts  to  secure  reCnforcements, 
.and  the  diversions  of  the  camp  behind  Vicksburg.  When 
the  Federal  army  entered  Vicksburg  on  its  capitulation 
Mr.  Dana  says  that  the  buildings  were  in  much  better 
condition  than  he  expected  from  the  tremendous  bom- 
bardment that  hatl  been  going  on  so  long.  There 
were,  however,  a  great  many  people  living  in  caves 
under  the  banks,  and  the  shells  could  not  get  at  these 
vaults  at  all.  There  were  immense  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion and  siege  guns,  so  Immense  that  General  Grant 
said  there  was  enough  to  keep  up  the  defense  for  six 
years  at  the  rate  they  were  using  it.  Mr.  Dana's  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw,  and  the  quotations  from  his 
lengthy  telegrams  to  Secretary  Stanton,  make  a  more 
graphic  picture  of  the  portions  of  the  civil  war  which 
form  his  subject-matter  than  any  other  history  we  have 
■ever  read. 

The  fiction  in  this  number  of  McClure's  is  made  up  of 
tlie  features  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in 
that  bright  little  magazine.  Robert  Barr  has  a  short 
.story  called  "The  Long  Ladder;"  Anthony  Hope  con- 
tinues his  "Rufiert  of  Hentzau,"  which  is  embellished 
with  a  frontispiece  full-page  illustration  by  C.  D.  Gib- 
^)n,  and  there  are  short  stories  by  authors  of  less 
ne. 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN   MAGAZINR 

IX  the  January  Cosmopolitan  the  third  chapter  is 
given  of  the  imaginary  history  of  "Our  Late  War 
with  Spain."  The  Grermans  and  Canadians  appear  as 
active  participants  in  this  sanguinary  conflict,  a  cod- 
clusion  to  which  is  promised  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Cosmopolitan. 

A  schedule  of  the  curricula  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Uni- 
versity is  printed  in  this  number,  and  the  announce- 
ment is  made  that  President  Potter  has  enrolled  more 
than  12,000  applicants  for  admission,  a  little  more  than 
four  months  after  the  plan  had  been  first  given  to  the 
public.  President  Potter  has  gathered  his  corps  of  as- 
sistants, and  the  preliminary  organization  has  been 
completed.  The  Cosmopolitan  Ma>gazinc  has  made  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000,  payable  in  annual  installments 
not  to  exceed  $30,000  each,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
university,  that  sum  being  regarded  as  ample  for  the 
suoport  of  the  institution  for  five  years.  But  the  un- 
expected dimensions  which  the  undertaking  has  as- 
sumed render  these  resources  entirely  insufficient  for 
the  services  to  be  performed  in  view  of  the  daily  grow- 
ing list  of  applicants.  The  editor  hopes  there  will  be 
generous-minded  and  appreciative  people  who  will  give 
-such  help  as  lies  in  their  i)ower,  and  announeement 
is  made  that  any  student  who  wishes  to  may  contribute 
a  fee  of  five  dollars  per  quarter. 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  editor  of  the  magazine, 
makes  a  protest  over  his  signature  against  the  practice 
in  modern  journalism  of  distorting  news  in  a  sensa- 
tional direction  and  the  resulting  impossibility  of  find- 
ing truthful  things  in  our  average  daily  papers.  He  in- 
stances an  occasion  when  he  asked  a  reporter  *'why  he 
had  misrepresented  me  in  an  interview  which  he  had 
sought  at  my  home  some  days  previously.  ^  The  man- 
aging editor  wished  me  to  color  it  to  suit  the  paper's 
proclivities,'  he  replied.  *  Why  did  you  not  refuse  to  do 
so  V  was  asked.  *  It  would  have  meant  loss  of  job,'  was 
the  reply."  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  in  its  heart  the 
public  is  tired  of  inaccuracy  and  wants  truth,  and  it  is 
a  good  business  certainty  that  truth  will  pay  in  journal- 
ism. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  January  Ladies''  Home  Journal  has  a  read- 
able feature  in  "The  Inner  Experiences  of  a 
Cabinet  Member's  Wife,"  an  article  written  under  the 
pen  name  of  **  Mrs.  Curamings,"  and  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters to  her  sister.  The  editor  says  that  the  name  of  the 
Cabinet  member's  wife  is  for  obvious  reasons  withheld, 
and  that  no  attempt  at  portraiture  has  been  made  in 
the  illustrations.  She  says  that  Washington  is  a  poor 
place  for  the  matrimonial  prospects  of  young  girls. 
*'They  have  a  choice  between  the  department  clerks, 
whose  salaries  are  barely  enough  to  keep  one,  let  alone 
two ;  the  poor  young  army  man.  rich  old  politicians 
whose  first  wives  have  succumbed  to  the  battle  with 
social  duties,  and  the  attacM'S  at  the  legations,  many 
of  whom  secure  the  appointments,  it  is  said,  in  hopes  of 
picking  up  an  American  millionairess,  as  they  are  often 
poor  younger  sons  themselves."  *'Mrs.  Cummings" 
says  :  "One  thing  that  strikes  me  particularly  is  that 
the  Anglomaniacs  are  so  much  more  English  than  the 
Englishmen  of  the  legation.  Many  of  the  department 
clerks  who  go  into  society,  and  who  pay  for  their  invita- 
tions by  their  presence  and  good  nature,  clip  their  words 
and  put  on  English  airs  until  quite  frequently,  even 
when  listening  intently,  I  cannot  imderstand  one  word 
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tbey  say.^  One  of  the  millionaire  Senators  keeps  a  man 
of  worldly  breeding  and  position  in  his  familly  on  a  very 
big  salary,  in  return  for  which  he  arranges  all  their 
entertainments,  engages  the  artists  for  musicales,  super- 
rises  the  house  decorations,  and  generally  reg^ulates  the 
family  behavior,  even  to  the  selection  of  dresses,  it  is 
s^id. 

The  bright  and  undismayed  Miss  Lilian  Bell  con- 
tinues to  contribute  letters  to  the  Ladies^  Home  Jour- 
noX  describing  her  foreign  experiences.  She  is  occupied 
at  present  with  her  first  days  in  Paris  and  her  corre- 
spondence constitutes  a  very  readable  and  fresh  series 
of  travel  sketches. 


UPPINCOTTS. 

IN  the  January  LippincotVs  an  essay  on  *' Druggists, 
Ancient  and  Modem,**  for  the  facts  of  which  Mr. 
Oncar  Herzberg  is  responsible,  says  that  the  origin  of 
the  druggist  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  that  he  ob- 
tained when  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria  were 
made,  and  that  in  Egypt  one  branch  of  the  priesthood 
of  Isis  was  proficient  in  his  art.  In  Grermany  Mr.  Herz- 
}ytT^  can  find  no  record  of  a  drug  store  prior  to  1267, 
when  there  was  one  at  Mtinster.  It  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  the  druggist  came  to  America,  and 
in  1636  the  colony  of  Virginia  had  already  passed  a  law 
which  regulated  the  prices  and  fees  of  the  druggist. 
The  apothecary  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  much  in 
social  status,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  Governor 
Hnnter,  of  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  the  trade.  New 
Jersey  is  credited  by  Mr.  Herzberg  with  the  honor  of 
having  produced  the  first  patent  medicine,  in  "  Tusca- 
rora  Rice,"*  sold  as  a  consumption  cure  by  Mrs.  Masters 
in  1711.  She  erected  a  large  factory  in  New  Jersey,  and 
probably  inaugurated  the  patentrmedicine  trade  in  the 
Vnited  States. 

George  Ethelbert  Walsh  tells  about  the  great  botanic 
Ipuiiens  of  the  world,  and  shows  how  far  ahead  of  the 
Americans  most  countries  are  in  beautiful  and  edi- 
fying public  gardens.  The  largest  botanic  garden  of 
the  European  continent  is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  the  home  of 
fashion  and  of  student  life.  In  England  the  Kew  Gar- 
^Ti>  are  the  most  famous,  and  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive plant  collection  of  the  whole  world.  They  were 
laid  out  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  her  own  hands.  They 
«)Ter  three  hundred  acres,  and  are  crowded  with  all  the 
rare  and  beautiful  plants  and  trees  of  the  world,  ar- 
ranged, classified,  grouped,  and  named  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read. 

Mr.  Calvin  D.  Wilson  tells  of  some  ot  the  picturesque 
things  that  are  to  be  seen  on  *'the  eastern  shore"  of 
Virginia,  the  home  of  the  terrapin  and  innumerable 
docks  and  snipe  and  fish.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us 
that  ''the  eastern  shore"  produces  more  table  delica- 
cies than  any  other  region  in  the  world  of  equal  area, 
and  it  is  plain  that  a  family  may  there  enjoy  the  lux- 
nries  of  life  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  really 
poor  man  can  live  for  less  on  the  peninsula  than  any- 
where else,  save  perhaps  certain  parts  of  Asia.  The 
rural  negro  there  averages  $200  a  year  for  his  work, 
"While  many  do  not  make  $100,  but  he  is  able  to  get  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  and  clothing.  A  cabin  on  a 
patch  of  ground  may  be  rented  for  $20  a  year ;  1,000  her- 
ring can  he  bought  for  50  cents,  and  cured  and  barreled 
for  30  cents  more,  etc.,  etc. 

The  complete  novel  of  the  month  is  "John  Olmstead's 
^'ephew,"  by  Henry  W.  French. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  Chautauquan  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Burwell  answers  the  question,  "  Should 
the  Government  Establish  Postal  Savings  Banks?" 
more  decidedly  in  the  aflEirmative  than  most  writers  who 
have  been  heard  recently.  He  believes  the  postal  sav- 
ings banks  would  supply  a  public  need  that  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  supplied  by  private  enterprise, 
that  they  would  promote  thrift  and  good  citizenship, 
and  would  thus  prove  a  great  boon  to  millions  of  our 
people.  He  makes  a  rough  guess  at  the  total  deposits 
under  a  postal  savings  bank  system  such  as  has  been 
suggested  of  $700,000,000,  and  he  has  no  suggestions  to 
make  concerning  the  profitable  and  conservative  invest- 
ment of  such  a  huge  sum. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Ck>peland  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  *'  The 
Fishing  Industry  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  tells  us  that  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland alone  there  were  88  men  lost  last  year  in  this 
occupation,  the  year  before  94  men,  and  the  year  before 
80  vessels  and  187  men.  Twenty  years  ago  as  many  as 
681  fishermen  went  to  their  death  in  this  dangerous  re- 
gion alone.  The  average  loss  of  vessels  is  15  every 
twelve  months  on  the  Banks.  When  one  considers  the 
average  which  this  shows  for  the  total  number  of  people 
engaged  in  fishing  on  the  Banks,  and  the  small  amount 
of  possible  gain  to  be  derived  from  the  fearfully  hard 
and  exposed  work,  it  seems  curious  that  it  should  sur- 
vive as  a  regular  occupation. 


MUNSEyS. 

IN  the  January  MuTisey's  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  says 
that  his  favorite  novelist  is  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
though  Charles  Readers  **  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  " 
is  spoken  of  in  superlative,  too. 

Theodore  Dreiser  has  a  pleasant  sketch  of  "  The 
Haunts  of  Bayard  Taylor,"  in  which  he  describes  the 
bucolic  scenery  of  that  quiet  Pennsylvania  village  on 
the  Brandywine,  in  Chester  County,  where  Mr.  Taylor 
had  his  beautiful  country  home,  at  Kennet  Square. 
Mr.  Dreiser  says  that  five  years  before  he  died,  in  1873, 
Mr.  Taylor  wrote  from  Germany  to  a  friend  who  had 
congratulated  him  on  his  success  in  life :  "  You  ex- 
aggerate what  you  consider  my  successes.  From  1854 
to  1862  or  thereabouts,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  popularity 
of  the  cheap,  ephemeral  sort.  It  began  to  decline  at  the 
time  when  I  began  to  see  the  better  and  truer  work  in 
store  for  me,  and  I  let  it  go,  feeling  that  I  must  begin 
anew  and  acquire  a  second  reputation  of  a  different 
kind.  For  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  which  is  not  yet  over." 

The  features  of  Munsey^s  for  1898  are  to  be,  in  the  way 
of  fiction,  a  new  story  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman  called 
"  The  Castle  Inn,"  and  one  by  Max  Pemberton  called 
"  The  Woman  of  Kronstadt." 

THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  Bookman^  in  its  editorial  comment,  calls  Phil 
May,  the  young  artist  who  has  taken  Du  Mau- 
rier*s  place  on  Punchy  the  most  gifted  black-and-white 
artist  of  our  time.  **  He  is  now  exclusively  retained  by 
Punch  and  the  Qraphic,  so  that  his  days  as  a  free-lance 
are  over."  Mr.  May  is  thirty-three  years  old,  and  has 
been  making  his  living  since  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve. 
His  favorite  author  is  Dickens,  whom  he  cen  read  all 
day  long,  and  in  whose  many  pages  he  cannot   find 
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one  dull  one.  It  is  certainly  fortunate,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  Mr.  May  is  the  man  who  is  going  to 
make  illustrations  to  the  idition  de  luxe  of  Dickens' 
works  to  be  brought  out  by  Mr.  George  Allen  this  year. 

The  Booknuin  says  that  quite  the  most-talked-of 
woman  in  London  now  is  Mrs.  Craigie,  otherwise  known 
as  "John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  and  whose  latest  book,  "The 
School  for  Saints,"  promises  to  miake  her  as  notable  as 
Sarah  Grand.  She  says  she  adopted  the  name  of  "  John 
Oliver  Hobbes"  to  keep  her  from  being  sentimental. 

The  Bookman  has  discovered  a  new  Scotch  romancer, 
Mr.  Neil  Munro,  whose  "John  Splendid"  ^ill  appear 
during  the  year  in  Blackwood'8  Magazine.  Mr.  Munro 
is  a  Highlander,  one  of  the  few  left.  "John  Splendid" 
is  his  first  sustained  effort,  and  is,  according  to  the 
Bnokmanj  "  a  remarkable  performance,  recalling  the 
best  of  Stevenson,  and  succeeding  where  Stevenson 
failed,  in  portraying  a  womanly  heroine  with  a  glamour 
of  witchery  that  wins  the  reader  from  the  start." 

The  "  American  Bookman"  selected  for  this  number 
is  Walt  Whitman,  who  is  discussed  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe. 


THE  CANADIAN  MAGAZINE. 

A  BRIEF  article  by  Goldwin  Smith  in  refutation  of 
the  Bacon-Shakespeare  theory  opens  the  Christ- 
mas number  bf  the  Canadian  Magazine.  Mrs.  Delia 
Bacon,  who  originated  the  theory,  is  believed  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith  to  have  been  inspired  by  her  natural 
regard  for  the  name,  thinking  that  the  plays  were  too 
good  to  have  been  written  by  any  one  but  a  Bacon. 

"With  Booker's  Column"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866,  by 
Robert  Larmour.  This  article  deals  with  a  rather 
obscure  passage  of  border  history,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  present  Canadian  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Bourinot's  papers  on  "The  Makers  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada"  are  dealing  with  a  great  range  of  topics 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  what  now  forms 
the  Dominion. 

The  magazine  has  had  a  good  year,  and  promises  a 
number  of  important  features  for  the  ensuing  volumes. 


THE  ARENA. 

WE  have  already  quoted  at  length  from  Mr.  James 
J.  Wait's  article  entitled  "  Our  Interstate  Pro- 
tective Tariffs,"  in  the  January  Arena. 

Governor  Rogers,  of  Washington,  writing  in  this 
number  on  "  Freedom  and  Its  Opportunities,"  takes  the 
ground  that  the  right  of  taxation  for  public  purposes 
does  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  land  used  and  occupied  by 
the  individual  citizen  as  a  necessary  means  of  support 
and  not  needed  for  public  use.  He  would  expressly  ex- 
empt by  law  every  homestead  valued  at  not  more  than 
$2,5(X)  from  taxation  of  every  kind. 

The  Canadian  view  of  the  question  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States  is  set  forth  in  an  article  by  John  D. 
Spence,  who  uses  considerable  space  in  controverting 
the  position  maintained  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  in 
favor  of  some  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Spence  contends  that  Canadians 
are  very  well  content  to  remain  as  they  are,  that  they 
have  as  much  political  freedom  now  as  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  that  certain  forms  of  lawlessness 
which  flourish  in  some  parts  of  this  country  are  un- 
known in  Canada,  and  that  they  have  no  reason  for  de- 
siring annexation. 


The  benefits  of  municipal  proprietorship  of  quasi- 
public  enterprises  are  very  fairly  discussed  by  Mr. 
Augustus  L.  Mason,  who  closes  his  article  with  an 
ingenious  proposition  by  which  cities  having  constitu- 
tional debt  limitations  may  secure  the  creation  by  the 
Legislature  of  one  or  more  "auxiliary  corporations'* 
with  all  their  capital  stock  owned  by  the  city. 

"  The  powers  of  such  an  auxiliary  corporation  would 
relate  to  the  ownership  and  operation  of  one  or  more  of 
these  local  enterprises.  It  might  have  officers  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  city  government,  or  the  mayor  a  ud 
other  city  officials  might  be,  ez-officiOj  its  officers.  The 
debt  of  such  an  auxiliary  corporation  would  not  form 
any  part  of  the  city  debt.  It  would  represent  the  actual 
investment,  and  would  gradually  disappear  by  means 
of  a  sinking  fund  raised  from  the  operation  of  the 
properties." 

In  an  article  on  American  domesticity  Mrs.  Helen 
Campbell  describes  the  "  stag  towns  "  of  the  We«t  and 
the  "she  towns"  of  New  BIngland.  The  latter  are 
"those  cotton-mill  towns  of  New  England  and  the 
South  or  West,  in  which,  as  one  goes  through  the  poorer 
streets,  house  after  bouse  is  found  to  be  locked  up,  little 
faces  looking  from  the  windows.  The  mother  and  older 
children,  if  she  has  them,  are  at  work  in  the  mill,  and 
the  baby  and  younger  ones  locked  up  at  home.  Often 
the  husbands  of  the  women  who  make  up  the  *she 
towns'  are  at  the  remote  West,  in  the  *stag  camp,'  or, 
at  the  best,  working  a  distance  from  home.  In  any  case 
there  is  an  enormous  disparity  of  men  in  Massachusetts  ; 
for  example,  out  of  61,246  workers  in  the  cotton  mills^ 
nearly  82,000  are  women  and  7,579  are  children." 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  contributes  to  this  number  a  study 
of  "  James  G.  Clark,  the  American  Laiureate  of  Labor,** 
and  Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  indulges  in  a  satirical 
editorial  on  "Plutocracy  and  War." 


THE  FORUM. 

MR.  BRYCE'S  article  in  the  December  Forum  on 
"The  Policy  of  Annexation  for  America"  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Ex-Comptroller  Eckels  reviews  the  work  of  the  Wol- 
cott  Commission,  and  concludes  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  six  months  has  only  confirmed  the  opinion 
widely  held  before  the  appointment  of  the  commission, 
that  an  international  agreement  is  in  fact  an  impossi- 
bility, and  that  the  quest  of  bimetallism  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  American  people. 

In  the  third  installment  of  Senator  Morrill's  "  Notable 
l-ictters  from  My  Political  Friends"  appears  a  letter 
from  Horace  Greeley,  dated  March  12,  1872,  which  con- 
cludes as  follows  ; 

"  As  to  myself,  the  end  of  my  career  cannot  be  distant. 
I  was  a  pack-horse  for  Weed  and  Seward  for  the  first 
half  of  my  career.  I  revolted  at  last,  and  was  not  ruined. 
I  can  l)ear  whatever  the  future  has  in  store  for  me." 

Capt.  J.  C.  Ay  res,  U.S.A.,  proposes  a  scheme  of  in- 
struction by  which  our  national  guard  may  be  made 
more  effective  for  seacoast  defense.  He  urges  the  or- 
ganization by  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  regi- 
ments of  seacoast  artillery. 

Gustav  Kobb6  says  of  the  dramatist,  Gerhart  Haupt^ 
mann  : 

"His  plays  are  analytical,  but  they  also  have  action, 
the  throb  of  poetry,  and  the  warm  glow  of  passion.  He 
is  not  a  'decadent'  dramatist.  He  is  no  more  to  be 
classed  with  Ibsen  or  Maeterlinck  than  Goethe  is.    He 
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is  the  greatest  figure  in  German  literature— perhaps  in 
all  literature— to-day.  He  is  the  one  living  poet  who  is 
also  a  born  writer  of  plays,  the  one  living  master  of 
realism  who  is  also  a  master  of  idealism." 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  CJom- 
merce  Commission,  writes  on  the  subject  of  railway 
pooling,  concluding  that  the  right  to  make  pooling  con- 
tracts would  to  a  large  extent  do  away  with  the  demor- 
alixation  of  rates  and  bring  about  good  results.  He  em- 
phasizes, however,  the  fact  that  in  legislation  of  this 
kind  the  public  interests  must  first  of  all  be  protected, 
Aod  that  the  present  interstate  commerce  law  is  practi- 
cally powerless  to  offer  such  protection. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Agnew,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court,  makes  an  argument  to  prove 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  pending  Hawaiian  treaty 
irith  the  United  States.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  question 
to  which  neither  party  in  the  controversy  is  directing 
much  attention,  and  the  points  adduced  by  Mr.  Agnew, 
^hlle  they  should  be  given  due  weight,  are  not  likely  to 
affect  the  decision  of  the  question  in  the  public  mind. 

Chainnan  Loud,  of  the  Congressional  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, advocates,  as  a  step  toward  economy  in  the  postal 
service,  the  exclusion  from  the  privilege  of  second-class 
matter  of  all  books  or  reprints  of  books,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  sample-copy  privilege.  These  two  changes 
would,  he  says,  effect  a  saving  to  the  Government  of 
about  113,000,000  a  year.  He  estimates  that  one-third  of 
tiie  second-class  matter  now  carried  would  be  cut  off  by 
the  reforms  proposed.  Sample  copies  and  books  would 
then  pay  eight  cents  a  pound,  which  would  make  this 
class  of  matter  about  half  self -sustaining. 

The  Hon.  Herman  C.  Kudlich,  one  of  the  city  magis- 
trates of  New  York,  who  before  he  took  office  had  had 
mach  experience  and  contact  with  the  poorer  classes  of 
New  York*s  citizens  in  the  courts,  contributes  a  thought- 
ful article  on  "The  Abuse  of  the  Police  Power."  He 
shows  that  the  power  of  making  arrests  is  frequently 
•bused  by  the  police  of  New  York,  and  doubtless  by 
those  of  other  cities  as  well,  and  that  the  police  power 
and  the  judiciary  system  do  not  always  cooperate  as 
they  should  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice.  He  asserts, 
however,  that  great  improvement  has  lately  been  made 
in  the  New  York  police  force,  which  is  now  more  efficient 
in  preventing  and  suppressing  crime  than  ever  before. 
The  faithful  and  honest  application  of  the  civil-service 
system  has  greatly  improved  the  force. 

Professor  Price,  of  Oxford  University,  writes  on  "  The 
Present  Condition  of  Economic  Science ; "  Mr.  Charles 
6.  D.  Roberts  has  a  suggestive  paper  on  "  Tlie  Poetry 
of  Nature  ; "  Prof.  R.  Eucken,  of  Jena,  contributes  an 
htetructive  article  on  "  Liberty  in  Teaching  in  the  Ger- 
man Universities,''  and  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  of 
Princeton,  defines  "The  Mission  of  Literature." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IX  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  the 
articles  on  "The  National  Government  and  the 
Public  Health,"  from  the  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Penfield's 
account  of  "  England's  Absorption  of  Egypt,"  and  from 
Mr.  A.  C.  James'  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  Har 
waiian  annexation,  all  appearing  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  North  American. 

Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso  begins  a  series  of  studies 
attempted  with  a  view  to  answering  the  question, 
"Why  Homicide  Has  Increased  in  the  United  States." 
As  regards  the  eflfect  of  immigration.  Professor  I-iom- 


broso  believes  that  the  greater  increase  of  homicides  in 
the  Atlantic  States  is  due  rather  to  the  character  than 
to  the  extent  of  the  immigration.  In  the  Central 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crime  of  homicide  is  re- 
pugnant to  most  of  the  foreign  settlers,  who  are  largely 
composed  of  Grermans  and  Swedes.  He  finds  a  much 
g^reater  cause  of  homicide  in  the  United  States  in  the 
great  number  of  colored  people  who  live  here.  Accepts 
ing  the  statement  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  homicides  are 
furnished  by  the  whites  and  the  remaining  40  per  cent, 
by  the  colored  race,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whites  constitute  88  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  the 
colored  race  about  12  per  cent.  Professor  Lombroso 
concludes,  therefore,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  negn^ 
population  the  crime  of  homicide  would  be  almost  as 
rare  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

Dr.  Louis  Robinson  contributes  an  original  and  at- 
tractive study  in  **  The  Psychology  of  Golf,"  in  whicJ 
he  attempts  to  explain  what  he  terms  the  "semi-auto 
matic  actions"  characterizing  that  game,  which  on 
analysis  seem  to  reveal  a  wonderful  complexity. 

The  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  in  writing  on  "  The  Cen- 
sus of  1900,"  takes  occasion  to  defend  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  the  civil-service  reformers  on  the  methods 
by  which  the  eleventh  census  was  taken.  He  contends 
that  the  defects  of  that  census  did  not  arise  from  the 
character  of  the  employees,  who  were,  in  fact,  a  capable 
corps  of  experts,  but  resulted  from  delayed  legislation, 
hasty  preparation,  and  an  overburdening  of  the  office 
with  useless  inquiries.  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  de- 
clared his  belief  that  the  eleventh  census  was  as  good  a 
one  as  any  one  could  take  under  the  present  system. 
The  faults  of  the  present  system  are  thus  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Porter  : 

"  1.  Inadequate  time  for  preparation. 

*'2.  A  hard-and-fast  law  rushed  through  the  day  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  Congress,  calling  for  innumer- 
able statistical  investigations  and  inquiries,  many  of 
which  are  useless  and  impracticable,  and  some  of  which 
are  impossible. 

"3.  Supplemental  questions  for  the  twenty  million  or 
more  schedules,  called  for  by  Congress  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  actual  enumeration. 

"  4.  Placing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  superintendent, 
whose  mind  should  be  fully  occupied  with  his  experts 
in  planning  the  work,  the  responsibility  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  office  force  of  several  thousand  clerks." 

Captain  Crowninshield,  of  the  navy,  makes  a  plea  for 
the  speedy  completion  by  our  Government  of  the  Nicarar 
gua  Canal.  He  says  that  as  a  political  factor  in  in- 
creasing the  influence  and  power  of  this  country  in  the 
Pacific  the  canal  will  be  faivreaching.  In  the  event  of 
a  war  to-day  with  Japan  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands  we 
should  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  Japan's  naval  force  is  greater  than  our  Pacific 
and  Asiatic  squadrons  combined.  To  reinforce  our 
Pacific  fleet  we  should  be  obliged  to  send  ships  from 
our  Atlantic  squadron,  forcing  them  to  make  a  voyage 
of  12,000  miles,  thus  consuming  many  weeks ;  whereas 
with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  in  existence,  our  whole  North 
Atlantic  squadron  could  be  transported  to  the  Pacific 
within  a  week,  thus  enabling  us  to  more  than  double 
our  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  of  Cornell  University,  calls 
attention  to  the  great  lack  of  well-trained  engineers  in 
our  navy.  He  says  that  the  cost  of  educating  such 
engineers  at  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  or  Cornell  is  only 
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about  one-eighth  the  cost  of  educating  a  graduate  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  It  would  certainly 
seem  as  if  the  Government  should  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  for  this  special  kind  of  training  which  are 
already  provided  by  private  institutions. 

Mr.  J.  O^Connor  Power  writes  on  **  Edmund  Burke 
and  His  Abiding  Influence  ;"  William  H.  Rideing  has 
an  article  on  "Tennyson  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  and 
Albert  D.  Vandam  describes  the  life  of  "Officers  in  the 
French  Army." 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  December  contains 
Baron  de  CJoubertin's  **  French  View  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  and 
several  other  papers  that  are  well  worth  reading. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  some  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen pages  on  what  he  calls  the  Southampton-Pembroke 
problem.  The  young  man  of  the  sonnets  was,  in  Mr. 
Archer's  opinion,  not  Southampton,  but  Pembroke.  He 
is  quite  sure  about  this.    He  says  : 

"I  will  try  to  show  that  the  history  of  the  sonnets  no 
longer  ranks  among  the  obscurest  of  literary  problems, 
but  rather  among  those  which  we  can  solve  with  as  near 
an  approach  to  certainty  as  circumstantial  evidence  can, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  afford." 

Among  other  arguments  which  he  uses  in  order  to 
prove  his  case,  he  says  : 

"  Southampton  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  man 
of  Shakespeare's  own  time  ;  Pembroke,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  belonged  to  a  younger  generation.  There 
is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  The  seven  years'  difference 
in  age  between  Pembroke  and  Southampton  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  difference  between  the  altogether  probable 
and  the  all  but  impossible." 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  describes  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  George  made  his  appearance  in  England, 
and  explains  how  it  '^as  that  he  achieved  so  great  a  suc- 
cess.    Mr.  Hobson  says  : 

"  The  influence  of  George  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  or  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  a  wholesale  policy  of 
nationalization  of  the  land.  It  is  rather  to  be  traced  in 
the  energy  which,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has 
freely  flowed  into  many  channels  of  land  reform.  George, 
like  other  prophets,  cooperated  with  the  *  spirit  of  the 
age.'  But  after  this  just  allowance  has  been  made, 
Henry  George  may  be  considered  to  have  exercised  a 
more  directly  powerful  formative  and  educative  in- 
fluence over  English  radicalism  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
than  any  other  man." 

"  LORD  ROSEBERY'S  APOSTASY." 

An  anonymous  writer  makes  bold  to  denounce  Lord 
Rosebery  as  an  apostate  because  of  the  fashion  in  which 
he  spoke  at  Manchester  about  free  trade  : 

*•  Is  Lord  Rosebery  a  strong  man  or  a  weak  man  ?  Is 
he  either  a  radical  or  an  imi)erialist  ?  Is  he  a  man  of  set 
purpose  or  a  mere  political  kite  swayed  by  every  chang- 
in«  gust  of  popular  feeling?  Lord  Rosebery  started 
public  life  with  exalted  ideas  and  apparently  profound 
beliefs.  Where  are  those  ideas  and  those  beliefs  now  ? 
If  he  has  not  renounced  them  all,  he  has  at  least  shifted 
his  ground  till  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  much 
Either  he  has  *a  craven  fear  of  being  great' 


or  in  his  attempt  to  combine  radicalism  and  imperial- 
ism he  has  landed  himself  in  hopeless  mental  chaos  and 
uncertainty.  Mr.  Chamberlain  assures  us  that  imperial 
federation,  which  used  to  be  considered  a  fad  and  & 
dream,  is  within  measurable  distance  of  realization, 
and  Ix)rd  Rosebery  would  seem  to  have  become  a  rene- 
gade from  the  cause  in  the  very  hour  when  its  proftpecta 
are  brightest." 

A  FRENCH  "  DOLL'S-HOUSE." 

Some  time  before  Ibsen  wrote  hi**  '*  Doll's-Houae,"  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam  wrote 
a  play  called  **La  Revolte,"  which,  curiously,  antici- 
pates the  motive  of  the  play  in  which  Hedda  Gabler  is 
the  heroine.  In  the  Frenchman's  play,  however,  the 
wife  who  anticipates  the  rOle  of  Hedda  Gabler,  after 
departing  from  her  husband  in  order  to  live  her  own 
life,  discovers  before  the  sun  rises  the  next  morning 
that  it  is  no  use,  and  she  promptly  goes  back.  She  ex- 
plains the  motive  for  her  return  as  follows  : 

'*I  could  no  more  concentrate  myself  in  meditation. 
I  had  forgotten  how  to  soar  above  the  world,  how  to 
shut  my  ears  against  the  mocking  laughter  of  mankind. 
It  was  over  with  me.  .  .  .  Oh,  God !  I  see  it  is  too  late. 
One  must  not  stoop  even  to  win  freedom.  I  had  given 
way  too  much— overvalued  the  daily  bread.  The  eyea 
of  my  youth  are  gone.  Enthusiasm  too.  Art  no  longer 
exalts.  Silence  does  not  appease  me.  That  man  has. 
drunk  up  my  soul  as  if  it  had  been  water.  These  four 
years  of  drudgery  have  broken  my  spirits — nothing  can 
be  blotted  out.  It  was  boasting  to  say  I  wanted  to  live. 
I  give  it  up.  I  have  become  like  those  who  have  never 
had  a  glimpse  of  heaven.  That  man's  perpetual  smile 
has  filled  my  soul  with  bitterness  and  gloom.  His  ac- 
counts have  crippled  my  mind.  Whether  he  lives  now 
or  dies,  it  is  just  the  same  to  me.  I  must  remain  what 
I  have  become." 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  A  CARLIST  RISING. 

Three  writers— the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  Cranstoun 
Metcalfe,  and  Leonard  Williams — discourse  on  **The 
Crisis  in  Spain. "  They  are  all  Carlists  and  they  all  be- 
lieve we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  Carlist  rising.  They  set 
forth  lucidly  the  facts  on  which  Don  Carlos  bases  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
make  out  a  very  good  case.  The  Marquis  de  Ruvigny 
and  Cranstoun  Metcalfe  say  : 

"  The  situation  is  grave  because  it  seems  impossible 
that  a  coup  d'Hnt  of  this  magnitude,  even  if  successful, 
can  be  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  and  alteration 
in  the  dynasty  may  be  regarded  with  alarm  by  the  pow- 
ers, and  will  certainly  be  considered  most  seriously  by 
the  United  States.  Yet  we  know  that  such  an  altera- 
tion is  to  be  attempted  in  the  Peninsula  before  the 
world  is  many  weeks  older,  and  we  therefore  do  not 
hesitate,  as  otherwise  we  might,  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  case  for  Don  Carlos  as  we  apprehend  it  to  be.  There 
may  be  local  fighting  more  or  less  severe,  but,  except  in 
the  event  of  intervention  by  the  powers,  war  there 
need  not  be." 

Mr.  Leonard  Williams,  who  asks,  "  Can  Sagasta  Save 
Spain?"  evidently  thinks  that  the  odds  are  heavily 
against  it  : 

'*Carlism  is  ever  dangerous  in  Spain,  chiefly  by  rea- 
son of  its  obvious  justice.  The  Salic  Law  is  a  perma- 
nent part  and  parcel  of  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  a  king  like  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  libertine  and 
scoundrel  who  never  cared  a  button  for  his  country's 
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welfare,  could  validly  bully  the  Cortes  into  gratifying  a 
parent's  personal  whim,  is  patently  grotesque.  The  so- 
called  Duke  of  Madrid  is  as  much  Charles  YII.  of  Spain 
at  this  moment  as  our  Victoria  is  legitimate  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain.  Two-thirds  of  the  Spanish  people  are 
with  him  at  heart,  and  in  the  last  Carlist  war,  if  Charles 
had  displayed  more  valor,  tact,  and  energy  in  combat, 
and  less  licentiousness  toward  the  wives  of  his  most 
loyal  officers,  he  must,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  stood  upon 
the  winning  side.  Even  as  it  is,  unless  the  present  ad- 
ministrators of  the  boy-king  mend  their  predecessors* 
conduct  toward  the  nation,  there  will  be  bloody  Ught- 
ing  once  anew  in  the  Peninsula." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  C.  Stein  reviews  Mrs.  Oliphant's  book  on  "  Black- 
wood." Mile.  Y.  Blaze  de  Bury  writes  on  the  French 
actor  Mounet  Sully,  and  Mr.  Nowell  Smith,  who 
criticises  the  poetry  of  William  Morris,  declares  that  it 
has  no  backbone,  and  that  the  poet,  as  he  himself  said, 
was  only  an  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore  concludes  his  essay  on  **  Dante  as  a  Religious 
Teacher"  with  the  following  sentence  : 

"And  the  sum  and  crown  of  all  Dante's  religious 
teaching  is  the  grand  truth  that  the  complete  merging 
of  the  man^s  will  in  the  will  of  God  is  not  only  the 
esmitial  condition  of  inward  peace,  but  also  that  of  in- 
tellectnal  and  spiritual  enlightenment.  *  If  a  man  will 
to  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'  " 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IX  the  Xineteenth  Century  for  December  M.  Francis 
de  Pressens^  renews  his  appeal  to  England  to  ally 
herself  definitely  with  France  and  Russia.  He  main- 
tains that  the  policy  of  isolation  was  all  very  well  when 
ftich  of  the  powers  stood  on  it«  own  feet  and  played 
its  own  game  for  its  own  hand,  but  we  are  now  in  an 
fmof  syndicates  and  trade  unions,  and  it  is  madness  to 
remain  isolated  any  longer. 

THE  RESERVES  FOR  MANNING  THE  BRITISH  FLEET. 

Lord  Brassey  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford  write  on 
this  subject.  Lord  Charles'  paper  being  nominally  a 
criticism  upon  Lord  Brassey's,  but  he  concludes  it  by 
propounding  under  twelve  heads  his  own  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  done.    He  says  : 

"We  require  a  reserve  of  at  least  seventy  thousand 
officers  and  men,  because  we  have  to  fill  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  limit  at  which  we  can  put  the  active- 
wrrice  ratings  and  the  number  required  in  actual  war- 
fare ;  and,  above  and  beyond,  we  must  form  a  reserve  to 
replace  losses.  It  must  be  a  reserve  which  has  served 
in  the  fleet,  because  a  reserve  should  always  be  the  best 
oneiL  It  must  not  be  a  reserve  of  bluejackets  alone,  but 
of  engine-room  ratings  and  marines.  We  must  increase 
the  marines,  and  give  them  the  charge  of  some  of  the 
coaling  stations,  because  these  must  be  under  the  con- 
^l  of  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  station  in  war 
time  and  not  under  control  of  a  general." 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  AS  A  TEACHER. 

Prof.  Sir  George  Mivart,  in  his  paper  on  *'Some 
Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,"  revives  many 
plwwant  memories  of  that  redoubtable  man  of  science. 
We  have  room  for  a  brief  extract : 

"  For  years  I  attended  his  lectures,  but  never  once  did 
I  hear  him  make  use  of  his  position  as  teacher  to  incul- 
cate, or  even  hint  at,  his  own  theological  views,  or  to 


depreciate  or  assail  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the 
religion  of  his  hearers.  No  one  could  have  behaved 
more  loyally  in  that  respect,  and  a  proof  that  I  thought 
so  is  that  I  subsequently  sent  my  own  son  to  be  his> 
pupil  at  South  Kensington,  where  his  experience  con- 
firmed what  had  previously  been  my  own.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  I  was  urging  the  danger  of  making  un- 
guarded statements  to  the  young  and  the  possibility  of 
impressions  being  thereby  produced  quite  other  than 
those  intended,  he  replied  :  *  It  would  be  very  wrong 
to  do  so,  and  at  least  tend  to  make  young  prigs  of  them. 
Children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  mythology  of 
their  time  and  country,  but  as  they  grow  up  their  ques- 
tions should  be  answered  frankly.' " 

APPROVEI>— BY  AN  EXALTED  PERSONAGE. 

Who  is  the  Nineteenth  Centnry^s  exalted  personage  ? 
I  ask  the  question  because  Dr.  Jorgensen^s  article,  giv- 
ing the  **  Danish  View  of  the  Sleswig-Holstein  Ques- 
tion," is  introduced  with  the  following  unusual  im- 
primatur: 

"[The  following  reply  to  Prof.  Max  Mtiller's  article 
in  the  May  number  of  this  review  is  published  at  the 
desire  of  an  exalted  personage  in  this  country  inter- 
ested in  the  Danish  side  of  the  question,  who  considers 
that  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  views  are  incorrect  and  incon- 
sistent with  historic  truth.  The  author  died  before  he 
saw  the  proofs,  which  have  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  same  exalted  personage. — Ed.  Nine- 
teenth Century.]" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Dr.  Jorgensen  in  his 
polemic  with  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  but  the  following  is  the 
only  passage  which  has  any  bearing  upon  present-day 
politics.  Speaking  of  the  treatment  which  Denmark 
received  at  the  hands  of  Grermany,  Dr.  Jorgensen  says  : 

**  It  was  not  only  that  old  legitimacy  was  overthrown 
by  the  total  disregard  of  the  Grottorp  renunciation  of 
Holstein  in  favor  of  King  Christian  the  Ninth,  nor  that 
old  and  continually  renewed  treaties  in  favor  of  the 
Danish  crown's  right  to  Sleswig  were  torn  asunder,  but 
also  the  principle  of  nationality— the  sole  principle 
which  might  with  some  show  of  right  have  been  in- 
voked against  the  arrangement  of  185a— was  put  aside 
in  the  most  shameful  way.  More  than  one-half  of 
Sleswig  is  to  this  day  inhabited  by  Danish  people,  who 
do  not  wish  anything  better  than  to  return  to  the  union 
with  the  mother  country,  whereas  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment endeavors,  in  spite  of  the  promise  given  in  Prague, 
by  all  possible  means  to  subjugate  the  Danish  element 
and  to  efface  its  national  peculiarities.  It  is  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  the  whole  Scandinavian  race,  and  a  derision 
of  the  favorite  talk  in  Germany  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Grerman  people." 

the  future  op  TAMMANY. 

Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie  is  not  by  any  means  prejudiced 
or  bigoted  on  the  subject  of  Tammany.    He  says  : 

•*  Judged  morally,  it  certainly  promotes  much  friend- 
ship and  social  intercourse ;  and  many  a  poor  man  in 
New  York  has  found  his  Tammany  membership  the 
greatest  help  when  in  trouble.  The  Tammany  *  captains  * 
may  not  be  overscrupulous  when  it  comes  to  winning 
an  elect  ion,  but  they  often  enough  give  time,  trouble, 
and  money  in  helping  comrades  in  distress,  quite  apart 
from  any  prospects  of  reward  in  votes." 

His  view  as  to  the  future  is  not  very  sanguine : 

"Tammany  has  now  the  opportunity  to  redeem  its 
character.  If  it  gives  Greater  New  York  an  honest 
government,  and  performs  one-half  of  the  promises  of 
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probity  and  capacity  made  in  its  election  addresses, 
much  of  its  past  will  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  by  the 
world  at  large.  But  every  prospect  seems  to  point  to 
its  doing  far  otherwise.  In  Greater  New  York,  with  its 
three  million  people,  its  enormous  patronage  and  im- 
mense revenue,  an  incapable  or  dishonest  administra- 
tion will  have  such  power  of  plunder  and  wrongdoing 
as  the  western  world  has  never  seen  before.  Even 
Tammany's  worst  enemies  cannot  but  hope  that  for 
once  it  will  disappoint  the  fears  of  its  foes  and  the  hopes 
of  many  of  its  baser  friends." 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ''SETTLEMENTS." 

Canon  Bamett,  in  one  of  his  useful  papers  on  the 
"Ways  of  Settlements  and  of  Missions,"  points  out  that 
missions  are  very  different  from  settlements,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  settlements  which  have  sprung  up 
all  over  the  world  in  imitation  of  Toynbee  Hall  may  be 
commended  to  any  one  who  is  wondering  what  he 
should  do  by  way  of  benefiting  his  fellow-men. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Cimtemvorary  Review  for  December  opens 
with  another  short  dialogue  on  the  Liberal  policy, 
which  is  published  anonsrmously  under  a  pseudonym, 
"A  New  Radical."  The  "New  Radical "  writes  well, 
and  puts  his  points  with  much  vigor.  His  theory  is  that 
the  Liberal  party  can  only  find  salvation  by  adopting  a 
labor  policy  ;  and  he  takes  what  he  regards  as  the  attack 
by  the  employers  on  trade  unions  in  the  engineers'  strike 
in  order  to  point  his  moral. 

THE  LIBERALS  AND  THE  LABOR  PARTY. 

He  goes  on  to  ask  a  representative  of  the  official  Lib- 
erals the  following  questions : 

"What  in  the  name  of  wonder  do  you  suppose  your 
people  do  want  to  do  ?  If  you  brayed  your  whole  front 
bench  in  a  mortar — or  any  of  your  other  benches,  for 
the  matter  of  that— would  you  get  a  single  ounce  of 
constructive  policy  out  of  them  ?  You  are  all  dumb 
dogs— that's  what  you  are.  You  have  the  leaders  you 
require.  So  long  as  you  have  no  ideas  and  don't  want 
to  bring  anything  to  pass,  what  you  require  is  not  lead- 
ership, but  figureheads.  But  propose  something — any- 
thing. Show  some  sign  that  you  are  alive.  At  present 
you  are  a  row  of  mummies  solemnly  propped  up  against 
a  wall,  and  you  do  nothing  with  the  situation  but  stick 
there  and  grin  at  it."     ' 

MR.  GRANT  ALLEN'S  BOOK. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  on  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  book, 
"The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God."  The  essay  is 
hardly  as  carefully  finished  as  most  of  Mr.  Lang's  work. 
Here  is  a  sentence  in  which  Mr.  Lang  disposes  sum- 
nmrily  of  one  of  Mr.  Allen's  favorite  theories  : 

"Mr.  Allen's  theory  c*  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality rests  on  the  aypothesis  that  cremation  l^e- 
longs  to  a  later  stage  of  culture  than  corpse  preserving 
or  burying.  I  have  demonstrated  that  all  modes  of  dis- 
posing of  corpses  coexist,  and  have  coexisted,  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  culture  known  to  us  in  practice.  There- 
fore we  have  only  guesswork  to  guide  us  when  we  say 
that  one  mode  was,  everywhere,  prior  to  another  mode. 
And  that  demolishes  Mr.  Allen's  theory  of  the  three 
corresponding  stages  of  practice  and  belief." 


THE  LIBERAL  CATHOLICS  AND  WHAT  THET  WANT. 

A  Roman  Catholic  discreetly  hiding  his  personality 
under  the  nom  de  'plume  of  *'Romanus,"  deplore.^  the 
action  taken  by  the  pope  in  issuing  his  letter  concern- 
ing the  Bible.     **  Romanus  "  says  : 

"  This  unfortunate  letter  is  so  shocking  because  it  im- 
poses only  on  the  weak  and  ignorant.  Even  at  Rome 
they  must  know  that  a  really  vigorous  attempt  to 
force  educated  Catholics  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  state- 
ments in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  are  hi^ 
torically  untrue  would  cause  an  exodus  indeed  I " 

"Romanus"  tells  us,  what  is  not  generally  known, 
that  the  old  Index  Expurgatorius  did  not  apply  to  Eng- 
land. The  special  mission  of  Liberal  Catholicism,  fa 
"  Romanus' "  opinion,  is  to  accommodate  old  doctrines 
to  newly  discovered  truths. 

WOMEN'S  WORK  AND  WOMEN'S  WAGES. 

The  Women's  Industrial  Council  recently  conducted  an 
inquiry  into  the  actual  earnings  of  four  hundred  working 
women  of  London  who  earn  money  by  working  at  home. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  belong  to  sixteen  of  the  different 
regular  small  trades.  According  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  which  is  anonymous,  the  inquiry  proves  that  *'  a 
considerable  proportion  of  women  who  avowedly  work 
for  supplementary  profits  earn  more  per  hour,  and  some- 
times at  the  same  work  and  same  rate,  than  those  who 
grind  for  daily  bread.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  common 
view  that  supplementary  wage-earning  reduces  the  rate 
of  pay  can  hardly  be  supported." 

AN  ARTIST  ON  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  devotes  several  pages  to  a  pains- 
taking effort  to  convince  the  unhappy  photographers 
that  they  are  not  artists,  and  never  can  be.    He  says  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  many  artists  and  draughts- 
men do  now  depend  upon  photographs,  more  or  less. 
Instead  of  taking  a  sketch-book,  or  else  along  with  it, 
they  take  a  camera.  If  they  take  a  camera  alone,  they 
simply  shirk  their  work  and  ruin  their  style.  Unless  a 
man  can  draw  with  his  own  unaided  hand  he  is  not  an 
artist,  he  never  has  been  considered  one— and  he  never 
wUlbe." 

EMIGRATION  TO  RHODESIA. 

"Afrikander,"  writing  upon  the  British  pasition  in 
South  Africa,  suggests  that  the  government  might  do 
worse  than  promote  emigration  to  Rhodesia.    He  says : 

"  We  hear  of  the  decline  of  farming  in  this  country 
and  the  impoverishment  of  our  rural  population.  Well, 
here  is  a  vast  territory  in  which  agricultural  settlers 
are  needed,  and  in  which  the  soil  and  climate  offer 
many  attractions.  We  hear  also  of  the  congestion  of 
our  urban  centers  in  England,  and  here  is  a  vast  coun- 
try which  might  well  serve  as  a  home  for  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  our  surplus  population.  It  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Chartered  Company  to  grant  parcels  of 
land  on  easy  terms  to  such  emigrants  as  the  home 
government  might  assist  to  settle  in  Rhodesia." 

THE  FIRST  RUSSIAN  CENSUS. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  tells  all  about  how  the  Russians  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  that  first  census  on  January  28  of  this 
year.  No  similar  enterprise  had  ever  been  carried  out 
before.  To  prepare  the  people  for  the  visit  of  the  census- 
takers  "over  a  hundred  million  leaflets  containing  the 
questions  to  be  answered  in  all  the  tongues  and  dialects 
had  to  be  distributed  in  good  time  in  every  nook  and 
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corner  of  the  empire.    These  papers  weighed,  we  are 
told,  1,OHO  tons.'' 

After  the  groand  had  been  carefully  prepared,  "  On 
Jannary  28,  at  break  of  day,  an  army  of  150,000  in- 
dividuals left  their  homes  to  count  the  number  of 
people  inhabiting  an  empire  which  occupies  one-sixth 
of  the  globe.  The  results  may  be  summed  up  very 
briefly  as  follows  :  The  population  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  numbers  129,211,- 
114  souls,  of  whom 
9l.lfti.790  inhabit  the  50  governments  of  European  Russia 
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*• 

10              **              Poland 

9,723,563 

M 

U             "             the  Caucasus 

5.731,788 

*♦ 

9              **              Siberia 

8,415,174 

M 

5              **              the  Steppe  regions 

4,175,101 

** 

Provinces  of  Transcaspia  and  Turkestan 

M13 

»* 

Khiva  and  Boukhara 

ijssim 

M 

Finland 

120,211,114 

"  There  are  19  cities  in  Russia  with  a  population  of 
more  than  100,000  souls  each,  and  35  which  have  from 
5a000  to  100,000." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  Jeune  writes  a  pleasantly  worded  tribute  to  the 
Buchess  of  Teck.  Dr.  W.  T.  Davison,  in  an  article 
upou  *'  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Methodism,"  takes  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  Methodists,  being  provoked 
thereto  by  the  somewhat  slighting  remark  made  by  an 
irreverent  vicar  in  the  September  number  of  the  Review. 
"A  British  Naturalist"  states  the  American  case  in 
faTor  of  protecting  the  fur  seals.  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker 
writes  on  "China  and  the  Pamirs,"  and  the  Countess 
Martinengo  Cesaresco describes  the  life  of  the  *^  Peasants 
of  Ancient  Greece." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  is,  as  usual,  weighed  down 
by  its  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  the  solitary  organ  in  the  English  press  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  bimetallism.  The  editor  thrusts  all  the  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  Wolcott  Commission's  negotiations 
np*>n  the  Indian  Grovernment.  He  asserts  that  not  "a 
angle  meml^erof  the  British  Cabinet  expected  a  hostile 
wpiy  from  India."  The  reply  from  Calcutta  was  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  inept,  and  *' was  received  with  dis- 
may by  the  British  Cabinet." 

THE  IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

Mr  Richard  Bagwell,  writing  on  **  Rural  Adminis- 
tration in  Ireland,"  laments  the  approaching  disappear- 
Mice  of  grand  juries.    He  says  : 

"The  Grand  Jury  Act  of  1836  and  the  several  amend- 
ing measures  have  worked  well,  and  the  l)est  plan  will 
be  that  which  involves  least  change  in  the  substantive 
law.  Two  meetings  of  the  county  council  annually 
would  amply  suffice,  with  elective  bodies  in  each  barony 
to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  presentment  sessions. 
Irish  county  councils  are  likely  to  be  extravagant,  for 
the  franchise  will  l^  democratic,  and  power  will  not  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  pay  most  of  the  rates.  It  is 
certain  that  many  large  farmers  dread  the  change. 
Parish  councils  may  be  put  out  of  the  question  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  parish  has  there  no  atlniinistrative  exist- 
ence. As  railway  communications  are  not  good,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  two  councils  in  some  cf  the  larger 
counties.    The  great  difficulty  is  about  district  councils. 


All  householders  are  sure  to  have  votes,  and  there  is 
sure  to  be  no  qualification  for  county  councilors.  The 
result  will  be  a  spirited  popular  policy  involving  the 
employment  of  labor  at  the  expense  of  the  minority. 
Useless  works  in  the  nature  of  outdoor  relief  are  the 
great  danger. " 

LIBERTY  AS  IT  WAS  IN  SPAIN. 

Mr.  John  Foreman,  writing  on  '*The  State  of  Spain,** 
draws  a  terrible  picture  of  the  reign  of  terror  which 
prevailed  under  the  government  of  Canovas.    He  says  : 

**  Expression  of  public  opinion  was  stifled,  except  in 
such  formidable  institutions  as  the  Republican  Union. 
Small  meetings  of  the  middle  classes  were  constantly 
raided  by  the  police  with  excessive  violence.  The  ob- 
noxious Consumos  tax  (levied  upon  commodities)  was 
largely  increased,  and  rented  out  to  a  band  of  ruffians 
who,  through  their  agents,  assumed  tyrannical  au- 
thority over  the  people,  giving  rise  to  open  riot  in  many 
towns,  especially  in  Madrid  itself,  where  the  troops 
were  called  out  and  charged  the  indignant  mob.  On 
the  pretext  of  anarchism  no  man's  life  or  property  was 
safe.  On  the  declaration  of  any  low,  irresponsible  in- 
former the  secret  police  would  forcibly  enter  the  prem- 
ises of  any  peaceful  citizen,  arrest  him,  and  torture  him. 
He  would  then  find  himself  arraigned  before  a  judge 
indisposed  to  listen  to  his  defense,  and  finally  purchase 
his  freedom  in  the  form  of  fees." 


BLACKWOOD'S. 

AMONG  the  important  articles  in  the  December 
Blachnvood's  may  be  noted  a  protest  against  the 
recent  change  in  the  regulation  for  the  admission  of 
cadets  to  the  navy.  The  writer  on  the  *' Entry  and 
Training  of  Naval  Officers  "  is  a  thoroughgoing  advocate 
of  the  old  system  of  letting  the  lads  in  when  they  are 
only  thirteen,  and  he  puts  his  points  vigorously  and 
well. 

There  is  a  very  readable  account  of  the  "Eglinton 
Tournament,"  from  which  it  appears  that  when  the  men 
of  1339  endeavored  to  assume  the  armor  of  their  ances- 
tors they  found  that  the  coats  of  mail  would  not  fit,  the 
moderns  having  much  longer  legs  than  the  short^limbed, 
stocky-built  knight  of  ancient  days.  The  writer,  who 
describes  the  tournament,  says  that  it  was  a  great  dis- 
illusion, for  the  knights,  when  swathed  and  locked  in 
plate  armor,  lost  their  individuality,  and  became  as 
lifeless  as  a  machine.  In  the  charge  itself,  there  was 
little  that  was  spontaneous  or  energetic.  Everything 
was  awkward,  monotonous,  and  almost  ludicrous. 

A  writer  in  this  number  says  of  the  late  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock : 

"A  generation  has  passed  since  the  veteran  who  has 
■just  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight  retired  from 
official  life.  His  name  recalls  a  period  which  is  practi- 
cally forgotten  by  men  now  living,  and  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  very  wide  gulf  from  the  actualities  of  to-day. 
The  deceased  statesman,  for  he  is  surely  entitled  to  be 
so  called,  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  his  own  time 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  Englishmen.  Among 
those  who  have  successively  represented  Great  Britain 
in  the  Far  East  there  is  no  name  greater  than,  and  only 
one  as  great  as,  that  of  Rutherford  Alcock,  who  shares 
with  Sir  Harry  Parkes  alone  the  proud  preeminence  as 
man  of  action  to  which  no  other  name  on  the  roll  has 
approached.  Exemplifying  in  his  own  person  the  niuta^ 
tions  of  statecraft  and  the  caprices  of  policy,  he  stands 
like  a  tide-pole  marking  the  high-water  level  of  British 
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prestige  in  the  East,  and  if  not  quite  its  low- water  level, 
at  least  the  perceptible  beginning  of  the  ebb/* 

We  have  quoted  in  another  place  from  the  article  on 
**  The  Story  of  St.  Paul's." 


COSMOPOLIS. 

MR.  ORTMANS'  great  " tri-lingual "  and  interna- 
tional review  is  just  entering  on  its  third  year, 
and  the  publishers  announce  an  extension  of  its  supple- 
ment system.  At  present  a  supplement  is  published  In 
Russian,  which  is  added  (gratuitously)  to  the  ordinary 
edition  of  CosmopolU  in  Russia,  and  may  be  had  sep- 
arately in  other  countries.  During  the  coming  year 
similar  supplements  are  to  be  published  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian, Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  even  Greek  lan- 
guages. Every  article  will  be  printed,  as  heretofore,  in 
the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written ;  no 
translations  are  published  in  Cosmopolia.  For  the  com- 
ing year  the  editor  announces  a  second  series  of  letters 
of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  in  French,  the  letters  of  Emile 
OUivier  to  Richard  Wagner,  and  in  Grerman,  the  corre- 
spondence of  Tourgu^neff. 

The  Heine  centenary  is  the  occasion  of  the  publication 
in  the  December  number  of  articles  in  English  by  the 
novelist  Zangwill  and  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  of  one 


in  French  by  Edouard  Rod,  and  of  one  in  Grerman  by 
Elarl  Frenzel.    Professor  Dowden  says  of  Heine  : 

**  He  belongs  to  the  race  of  skeptics,  but  he  is  a  skeptic 
who  inquires,  a  skeptic  who  hopes.  He  felt  the  need  of 
a  religion  of  joy  and  also  of  a  religion  of  sorrow,  and 
he  states  the  case  on  behalf  of  each.  He  felt  that  the 
political  future  belongs  to  the  populace— they  have, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  a  right  to  eat ;  but  he 
would  preserve  the  higher  rights  of  an  aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect. He  swam  with  the  current  of  romantic  art,  and 
he  headed  round  and  swam  more  vigorously  against  the 
current,  so  anticipating  the  movement  of  realism  which 
was  to  meet  and  turn  the  tide  ;  but  Heine's  ideal  of  art, 
at  once  realistic  and  romantic,  is  still  unattained." 

We  have  quoted  in  our  department  of  **  Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month  "  from  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  survey 
of  current  international  happenings  entitled  **  Th€^ 
Globe  and  the  Island."  The  Austrian  entanglement, 
the  Dreyfus  case  in  France,  and  the  Anglo-French  situa- 
tion in  Africa  are  the  principal  topics  included  in  Mr. 
Norman's  r^sum^  of  last  month. 

Articles  embodying  much  fresh  information  from  the 
Orient  are  M.  Chailley-Bert's  study  of  the  Dutch  in 
Java  (French  section)  and  Herr  von  Brandt's  account 
(in  German)  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  China  and 
Japan. 


THE   FRENCH   AND   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  first  November  number  of  the  Revue  de 
ParU  M.  Noblemaire  writes  an  article  entitled 
"  In  the  Country  of  the  Afridis."  He  visited  this  wild 
region  in  the  northwest  of  India,  which  is  now  becoming 
so  painfully  familiar  to  us  in  the  daily  newspapers,  in 
March  of  1897.  He  begins  with  a  description  of  Pesha- 
wur — not  the  English  cantonment,  with  its  monotonous 
crowd  of  Anglo-Indians  with  their  monocles,  bunga- 
lows, ponies,  dogcarts,  and  tennis  costumes,  all  exactly 
like  those  of  every  other  cantonment— but  the  native 
city  which  the  lordly  Cook  does  not  deign  to  mention 
on  his  programmes.  M.  Noblemaire  relies  a  good  deal 
on  M.  James  Darmesteter's  masterly  description  of 
Peshawur  in  his  **Lettres  sur  I'lnde,"  but  after  all  the 
town  is  only  the  base  of  the  operations  on  the  north- 
west frontier,  and  it  is  of  more  immediate  interest  to 
follow  M.  Noblemaire  in  his  subsequent  journey ings. 
He  describes  with  humor  the  long  lines  of  camels  bring- 
ing supplies  of  all  sorts  from  Peshawur  to  the  front. 
At  Jamrud  our  traveler  stops  and  explains  the  un- 
savory reputation  of  the  Afridis  for  murder  and 
pillage,  and  the  action  of  the  government  in  paying 
t%em  salaries  to  guard  the  Khyber  Pass  and  to  abstain 
from  pillaging  the  caravans.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of 
the  conjuring  powers  of  the  Afridi  native  police.  For 
two  minutes  only  he  left  a  valuable  sword-stick  in  his 
carriage,  and  on  his  return  it  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. Of  course  the  Afridis  knew  nothing  about 
it  I  M.  Nobleniaire  did  not  go  beyond  All  Musjid,  a 
fort  which  reminded  him  of  Queyras,  in  the  Dauphin^. 
It  is,  he  thinks,  a  str&tes^c  position  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  would  .eventually  prove  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  Russians. 

In  the  second  November  number  M.  Saurin  writes  a 
rather  portentously  long  paper  on  the  peopling  of  Tunis 
with  Frenchmen.    The  other  colonies  of  France— Ton- 


quin,  the  (^ngo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  French  Sou- 
dan, and  Indo-China— are  quite  unsuited,  owing  to  their 
tropical  climate,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  French, 
population.  But  Timis  possesses  a  healthy  climate,  the 
native  population  is  collected  mainly  along  the  coasts 
line,  ajid  the  interior  affords  an  ideal  nursery  for  a 
hardy  and  prolific  race  of  French  colonists.  M.  Saurin 
points,  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  in  France  iUelf 
the  population  does  not  perceptibly  increase^  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  race  in  Canada  and  Algeria,  and  he  observe* 
triumphantly  that  Tunis  alone  of  French  colonies  now 
pays  its  way.  He  declares  that  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
thousand  French  people  must  be  brought  to  settle  in 
Tunis,  and  shows  in  detail  how  they  can  be  planted  onr 
the  soil  to  increase  and  multiply  for  the  glory  and  bene- 
fit of  France. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  M.  Des- 
chanel's  two  papers,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  philolo- 
gists,  on  the  corruptions  of  the  French  language  ;  and 
M.  Durand's  study  of  the  measures  for  the  support  of 
agriculture  in  France,  with  special  reference  to  thev 
policy  of  M.  M61ine. 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUK 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  important  contributions- 
in  either  of  the  November  numbers  of  the  \otir- 
velle  Retme  are  two  papers  and  one  letter  on  the  Sou- 
dan, and  an  article  by  M.  Sevin-Desplaceson  French  in- 
terests in  the  Niger  territories. 

The  papers  on  the  Soudan  are  respectively  by  an 
anonymous  officer  and  by  Colonel  G.  Humbert,  for- 
merly a  commandant  in  the  French  Soudan.  The^ 
anonymous  officer's  article  is  principally  historical,  and, 
it  is  only  now  interesting  from  its  outspoken  expres- 
sions of  regret  for  the  past  blunders  of  French  policy^ 
and  for  the  support  which  it  lends  to  the  view,  held  by- 
many  competent  persons  in  England,  that  France's  colo> 
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Dial  ambition  and  her  policy  in  every  part  of  Africa  are 
based  on  a  lively  recollection  of  the  magnificent  Indo- 
French  empire  of  Dupleix,  which  was  thrown  away  by 
the  fatuity  of  Louis  XV.  Colonel  Humbert  deals  in  a 
blunt,  soldier-like  fashion  with  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  says  that  the  Soudan— by  which  term  he 
means,  of  course,  the  French  Soudan— is  a  vast  country, 
almost  depopulated,  the  products  of  which,  though 
varied,  are  scarcely  remunerative.  The  moment  of  dis- 
illusion is,  he  says,  at  hand.  He  advises  his  country  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  in  the  following  manner : 
(1)  Establishing  numerous  means  of  con;}munication— 
roads  and  railways— and  dredging  the  rivers  so  as  to 
make  them  navigable  by  light-draught  steamers ;  (2)  in- 
creasing the  eflPective  strength  of  the  French  troops 
there ;  (3)  destroying  Samory  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  (4) 
sending  to  the  Soudan  numerous  commercial  missions 
to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  its  products  ;  (5)  encourag- 
ing and  protecting  French  traders ;  and  (6)  distributing 
the  troops  through  the  country  on  a  better  plan. 

The  Prince  de  Valori  gives  in  a  pair  of  articles  a  vivid 
and  touching  picture  of  *'  The  Last  of  the  Bourbons,'* 
Charles  X.,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Angoulfime,  and  the 
Comte  de  Chambord.  When  a  young  man  the  writer 
often  accompanied  his  father  to  Venice,  where  the  last 
King  of  France  and  his  family  were  living  in  exile.  He 
gives  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  moribund  court. 
The  most  important  contribution  to  history  is  the 
Prince  de  Volori's  solemn  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Loois  XVI.'s  daughter,  the  Duchesse  d'Angouldme, 
never  attached  the  slightest  credence  to  the  many  cir- 
cumstantial stories  of  the  escape  of  her  brother,  Ix)ui8 
XVn.,  from  the  Temple.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
legend  has  retained  so  much  vitality  in  France  on  ao- 
eoont  of  Madame  d'Angouldme's  alleged  refusal  to  be- 
lieve in  the  absolute  certainty  of  her  brother's  death. 

The  Marquis  de  Castellane,  in  an  article  on  the  French 
elections  of  1898,  expresses  the  conviction  that  France  is 
neither  Socialist  nor  Orleanist,  but  Democratic. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MBRUXETlfeRE'S  great  review  is  quite  as  edify- 
,  ing  and  informing  as  usual  this  month. 
The  ordinary  globe-trotter's  impressions  of  America 
we  all  know  by  heart,  but  M.  Bruneti^re  is  not  an  or- 
dinary globe-trotter,  and  his  paper  on  Eastern  America, 
eovering  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  in  the 
first  November  number  of  th?  Rcvuc  des  Deux  Mondes, 
eontains  matter  of  interest,  as  well  as  a  certain  diHti no- 
tion of  style  which  characterizes  the  work  of  this  ao- 
oomplished  writer  ;  but  the  material  of  the  paper  was 
•U  contained  in  M.  Brunetidre's  contribution  to  Mo- 
Clur^s  MagaziTie  for  November,  which  we  noticed  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

THE  DUTCHMAN'S  COLONIES. 

M.  Leclercq  has.  an  important  article  on  Java  and  the 
Dutch  colonial  system.  Little  Holland  has  retained 
with  extraordinary  tenacity  for  three  centuries  a  colo- 
nial empire  as  large  as  France,  and  containing  thirty- 
six  millions  of  inhabitants.  Java,  the  queen  of  the 
Archipelago,  was  England's  from  1811  to  1816,  when  she 
stupidly  gave  it  up  out  of  sheer  ignorance  of  its  value, 
although  the  great  Adam  Smith  himself  expressed  the 
highest  opinion  of  its  commercial  importance.  Needless 
to  say,  the  Dutch  colonies  are  not  allowed  the  slightest 
degree  of  gelf-govemment.    One  Van  den  Bosch  estab- 


lished a  system  of  state  monopoly  combined  with  forced 
cultivation  ;  but  this,  though  it  enormously  increased 
the  population  of  Java,  has  had  its  day,  and  under  a 
new  agrarian  law,  which  has  now  made  European  col- 
onization possible,  the  private  enterprise  which  flour- 
ished und^  the  brief  English  occupation  is  growing 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  introduction  of  railways 
was  long  resisted  in  the  island,  and  what  really  caused 
them  to  be  allowed  was  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  the 
old  system  of  transport,  under  which  the  inhabitants  of 
one  district  might  be  perishing  of  hunger  while  those 
of  another  district  were  reveling  in  as  much  rice  as 
they  could  eat. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  the  second  November  number  M.  L^vy  writes  a 
long  article  on  the  money  markets  of  Germany.  He 
shows  that  the  Grerraan  banks  perform  the  functions 
both  of  the  English  banks  of  deposit  and  of  the  French 
financial  associations,  and  have  consequently  two  valu- 
able strings  to  their  bow.  The  results  in  the  world  of 
trade  and  finance  are  such  as  to  alarm  the  writer,  who 
urges  France  to  make  renewed  efforts  to  keep  pace  with 
her  great  rival. 

Among  other  articles  in  both  numbers  of  the  Rcime 
which  may  be  mentioned  are  one  by  the  Marquis  de 
Gabriac  on  Chateaubriand  as  minister  for  foreign 
affairs;  an  appreciation  by  M.  Rod  of  M.  Arnold 
Bcecklin,  a  painter  of  Basle,  who  recently  celebrated 
his  jubilee  :  a  study  by  M.  Valbert  of  Louise  Ulrique, 
Queen  of  Sweden  and  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  a 
somewhat  technical  excursus  on  realism  and  idealism 
in  music  by  M.  Bellaigue,  and  a  continuation  of  M. 
Lamy^s  series  of  papers  on  Church  and  State  in  France. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

*  *  'T^HE  Causes  of  Latin  Effeminacy"  are  stated  by 
X  Prof.  A.  Mosso  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (No- 
vember 16)  to  lie  in  the  modern  Italian  system  of 
education,  and  not  to  be  inherent  in  the  race.  Italy 
supplies  a  purely  intellectual  education  to  her  young 
men,  whether  at  school  or  college ;  as  a  result,  they  are 
at  once  precocious,  physically  feeble,  and  addicted  to 
vice.  It  is  a  fact  that  among  army  conscripts  the  class 
of  university  students  takes  almost  the  lowest  place  in 
regard  to  chestrdevelopment.  The  professor  recom- 
mends shorter  hours  of  study,  more  exercise,  and  a 
scheme  of  gymnastic  training  suitable  for  a  hot  climate. 
This  somewhat  acrimonious  discussion  has  arisen  out 
of  Prof.  G.  Ferrero's  recent  and  very  striking  book  on 
"Young  Europe,"  which  is  lengthily  reviewed  in  the 
same  number.  Professor  Ferrero  has  drawn  conclu- 
sions very  unfavorable  to  his  own  nation  from  com- 
parisons between  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races.  The 
most  instructive  point  in  the  situation  is  that  the 
present  moral  and  physical  degeneracy  of  the  Italian 
people  is  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides ;  the  discus- 
sion merely  turns  on  the  probable  causes  and  possible 
remedies. 

The  Ch>iltd  Cattolica  protests  energetically  against 
the  recent  ministerial  circulars  prohibiting  Catholic 
congresses  and  meetings  being  held  in  churches  except 
under  police  supervision.  The  action  of  the  Marquis 
di  Rudini  has  caused  the  standing  quarrel  between 
Church  and  State  in  Italy  to  enter  once  more  upon  an 
acute  stage. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 

KECENT   AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS. 

"Quo  Vadis."  A  Narrative  of  the  Time  of  Nero. 
Translated  by  Jeremiah  Curtin  from  the  Polish  of 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  An  illustrated  edition.  Two 
vols.,  octavo,  pp.  865—858.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown 
&Co.    $6. 

Nothing  in  the  recent  annals  of  pablishing  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  groat  success  of  the  novel  **  Quo  Vadis,"  by 
Sienkiewicz,  which  has  run  through  several  editions  in  this 
country,  and  has  now  been  brought  out  in  a  richly  illustrated 
form.  Various  artists  have  contributed  to  this  new  edition 
of  the  celebrated  Polish  novel,  among  them  Mr.  Howard 
Pyle,  from  whose  paintings  six  exceedingly  effective  Illus- 
trations have  been  made ;  Evert  Van  Muyden,  who  has  done 
some  very  clever  drawings  for  the  work,  and  Edmund  H. 
Garrett.  There  is  also  a  map  of  ancient  Rome,  a  map  of  the 
route  from  Antian  to  Rome,  two  plans  showing  Roman 
houses,  and  other  features  of  distinct  and  permanent  value. 
The  work  is  printed  from  new  type,  and  is  a  model  of  modem 
typography.  It  is  one  of  the  artistic  masterpieces  of  the  year 
Just  closed. 

Old  Creole  Days.    By  George  W.  Cable.    Quarto,  pp. 

234.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner*8  Sons.    16. 

Mr.  Cable's  famous  collection  of  short  stories  has  been 
beautifully  illustrated  by  the  Scribners,  with  a  number  of 
striking  photogravures,  large  and  small,  made  from  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Albert  Herter.  The  artist  has  entered  thor- 
oughly into  the  spirit  of  old  Creole  life,  and  although  Mr. 
Cable's  charming  stories  have  already  had  not  less  than  five 
editions,  they  are  likely  to  find  in  this  new  form  a  still  wider 
circle  of  admirers,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.  As  a  specimen  of 
book  illustration  the  publishers  have  produced  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  we  hope  they  will  receive  en- 
couragement to  undertake  further  experiment  in  this  line 
with  such  publications  as  lend  themselves  readily  to  it. 

Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before  the  War.  By  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  Octavo,  pp.  109.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  essay  on  "  Social  Life  in  Old 
Virginia  Before  the  War"  has  been  very  tastefully  illus- 
trated by  the  Misses  Cowles.  The  essay  abounds  in  taking 
subjects  for  illustration,  especially  in  the  bits  of  description 
devoted  to  the  old  darky  people  of  ante-bellum  times  and 
their  customs.  The  artists  have  also  made  good  use  of  even 
the  slighter  matter  referred  to  In  the  text,  and  there  are 
several  Interesting  pictures  of  old  Virginia  furniture  and 
plantation  odds  and  ends,  all  of  which  have  a  x)eculiar  inter- 
est in  connection  with  Mr.  Page's  writings. 

A  Sentimental  Journey  Through  France  and  Italy.  By 
Laurence  Sterne.  12mo,  pp.  442.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1. 

Messrs.  Longrmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  issued  an  exact 
reprint  of  the  ttrst  (1768)  edition  of  Laurence  Sterne's  **  Senti- 
mental Journey."  The  illustrations  of  the  volume,  which 
are  numerous,  were  made  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Robinson,  and  as  a 
whole  are  cleverly  done.  The  practice  of  Issuing  these  cheap 
illustrated  editions  of  classic  authors  seems  to  be  growing 
in  favor  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

The   First   Christmas   Tree.     By   Henry   van    Dyke. 

Octavo,   pp.    76.    New    York  :    Charles   Scribner's 

Sons.    $1.50. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  for  the  text,  and 
to  Mr.  Howard  P>  le  tor  the  pictures,  which  go  to  make  up  the 


beautiful  little  volume  published  this  season  by  the  Scrib- 
ners, entitled  "  The  First  Christmas  Tree."  A  novel  feature 
of  the  publication  is  the  embellished  margin  of  the  printed 
page,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  book.  The  illostra- 
tions  are  photogravures  made  from  Mr.  Pyle^s  original  draw- 
ings. 

A  Book  of  Old  English  Love  Songs.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Hamilton  Wright  Mable.  12mo,  pp.  193. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

The  Macmillans  are  issuing  **A  Book  of  Old  English 
Love  Songs,"  for  which  Mr.  George  Wharton  Edwards  has 
furnished  a  series  of  decorative  drawings.  An  interesting 
and  scholarly  introduction  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie. 

Rubdiydtof  Doc  Sifers.    By  James  Whiteomb  Riley. 

12mo,  pp.  111.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

$1.50. 

Mr.  James  Whiteomb  Riley's  latest  tale  In  verse,  of 
which  the  hero  is  the  old-fashioned  country  doctor,  is  issued 
by  the  Century  Company  in  a  dainty  volume,  illustrated  by 
C.  N.  Relyea,  who  has  cooperated  with  the  author  in  the  full- 
est sense  in  reproducing  the  genial  features  of  **  Doc  Sifers," 
On  the  cover  of  the  book  there  is  a  picture  of  the  good- 
natured  doctor  in  his  gig. 

London  as  Seen  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  FoUo.  New 
York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $5. 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  Mr.  Charles  Dana  6ibeon*8 
series  of  drawings  illustrating  London  life  are  seen  to  far 
better  advantage  in  the  folio  pages  which  the  publishers 
have  generously  provided  in  this  volume  than  was  possible  in 
the  more  restricted  scope  of  magazine  illustration.  Those 
who  followed  Mr,  Gibson's  studies  as  they  appeared  in 
Scribner's  MoQcutine  will  be  interested  to  see  them  in  a  new 
dress,  with  many  additions. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Java,  the  Garden  of  the  East.  By  Eliza  Kuhamah  Scid- 
more.  12mo,  pp.  839.  New  York  :  The  Century 
Company.    $1.50. 

Familiar  as  is  the  name  of  Java,  our  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  Its  people  is  decidedly  limited.  This 
is  largely  because  there  have  been  few  interesting  works 
descriptive  of  the  country  published  in  English.  Miss  Scid- 
mure  has  undertaken  very  successfully  to  supply  this  lack. 
She  has  not  only  traveled  through  Java,  but  has  studied 
both  land  and  people  to  some  purpose,  and  the  outcome  of 
her  researches  is  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  volume. 
The  publishers  have  supplied  a  number  of  interesting  pic- 
tures and  a  bright  cover  of  original  and  appropriate  design. 

Following  the  Eiquator  :  A  Journey  Around  the  World 

By  Mark  Twain.     Octavo,  pp.  712.     New  York: 

Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.    $3.50. 

Whether  old  admirers  of  Mark  Twain  will  agree  with 

the  New  York  Sim  in  its  opinion  that  his  latest  book  is  his 

best  is  doubtful,  but  that  it  will  take  a  very  high  rank  in  the 

long  catalogue  of  Mr.  Clemens'  contributions  to  our  knowl- 

edge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  is  certainly  true. 

People  do  not  commonly  go  to  Mark  Twain  in  the  same 

spirit  in  which  they  consult  the  cyclopedia,  and  yet,  while 

his  books  are  entertaining,  and  are  meant  to  be  that  above 

all,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  repositories  of  a  vast  deal 

of  useful  and  serious  information.    The  present  volume,  for 

example,  gives  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Australia,  and 
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the  reader  giins  from  Mr.  Clemens*  chAptera  an  astonishing 
number  of  important  facts  abont  a  portion  of  tlie  earth's 
sorfftce  of  which  most  of  ns  have  very  vague  knowledge. 
The  same  is  tme  of  the  accounts  of  India  and  South  Africa 
The  way  in  which  the  story  is  told— and  it  could  not  be  told 
in  any  other  way  by  Mark  Twain— neither  vitiates  its  es- 
wntial  truth  nor  detracts  from  its  importance.  Few  writers 
of  80-called  informational  works  succeed  half  as  well  as  Mr. 
Clemens  in  communicating  to  their  readers  the  really  vital 
elements  of  what  they  have  to  tell.  As  to  the  humor,  which 
Ib  distinctively  Mr.  Clemens*  own,  nothing  need  be  said.  It 
permeates  his  latest  volume  as  it  did  his  first,  and  the 
qrudity  is  not  greatly  changed.  The  publishers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  the  new  book  in  a  most  attractive 
form.  Such  artists  as  Dan  Beard,  A.  B.  Frost,  B.  W.  Cline- 
dinst,  Peter  Newell,  A.  G.  Reinhart,  and  others  have  co- 
operated in  making  this  one  of  the  most  richly  illustrated 
books  of  the  season.  The  volume  is  well  printed  and  bound, 
vith  an  artistio  cover  design. 

Impressions  of  Scutch  Africa.  By  James  Bryce.  Octavo, 
pp.  297.  New  York  :  The  Century  Company.  $3.86. 
It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  more  than  hint  at  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Bryce's  important  work  on  South  Africa, 
which  has  already  taken  rank,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
critics,  with  the  same  author's  well-known  "American  Com- 
monwealth.'* In  some  respects  the  present  volume  is  even 
more  encyclopedic  in  character.  The  author,  in  fact,  gives 
ahisitory  of  South  Africa  from  the  time  of  its  first  discovery 
by:Enropeans  up  to  the  present.  The  scenery,  animal  life, 
and  the  climatic  conditions  are  fully  described ;  the  author 
diBcnsses  the  various  problems  involved  in  the  rivalry  of 
Dntch  and  English,  and  considers  in  detail  the  different 
political  conditions.  Such  an  observer  as  Mr.  Bryce  does 
not  produce  a  book  of  merely  transient  impressions;  he 
cannot  travel  through  a  country  without  studying  its  funda- 
mental social  and  political  conditions.  So  we  have  in  his 
}»A  volume  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  South  Africa  such  as 
iinot  likely  to  be  superseded  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever. 

Oriental  Days.    By  Lucia  A.  Palmer.    Octavo,  pp.  252. 

New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $2. 

The  latest  volume  of  Oriental  travel-  to  come  to  our 
notice  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  H.  R.  Palmer.  The  work  is 
fassed  on  notes  made  during  successive  Journeys  through 
E^pt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Several  half-tone  illustrations 
hare  been  added  to  the  Christmas  edition. 

Hawaii :  Our  New  Possessions.    By  John  R.  Mnsick. 

Octavo,  pp.  546.    New  York :   The  Funk  &  Wag- 

nails  Company.    $2.75. 

Mr.  Musick  seems  to  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock  in 
the  selection  of  a  title  for  his  new  work  on  Hawaii.  Whether 
that  country  can  be  numbered  among  "our  new  possessions** 
is  §tlU  an  open  question.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  question 
iiopcn  makes  a  publication  of  this  kind  the  more  acceptable, 
nnce  every  one  is  eager  now  to  get  the  fullest  and  most 
r^Uftble  information  about  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants. 
Thi«i8  said  to  be  the  first  work  descriptive  of  Hawaii,  from 
the  American  point  of  view,  that  has  appeared  since  the 
recent  change  in  the  Hawaiian  Government.  Mr.  Musick  has 
gleaned  his  information  from  various  sources,  and  has  made 
apenonalvisit  to  the  islands.  He  has  heard  both  sides  of 
tU  controverted  questions,  and  has  aimed  to  present  both 
fairly  and  equally.   The  volume  is  fully  illustrated. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ :    An  Interpretation.    By 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.    12mo,  pp.  413.    Boston  : 
Houghton,  Miffin  &  Co.    $2. 

For  the  panxtses  of  rough  classification  this  remarkable 
book  may  be  considered  as  biography,  notwithstanding  the 
aatbor*8  expressed  wish  that  it  be  not  placed  in  this  cate- 
fory.  Whether  it  should  have  a  place  on  the  shelf  devoted 
to  formal  ** lives"  of  men  or  not,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  story 


of  the  one  supreme  life  In  human  history,  and  it  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light.  Least  of  all  is  it  a  book  of  theology; 
it  promulgates  no  creed,  nor  does  it  voice  the  tenets  of  any 
religious  sect.  Its  strenerth  is  in  its  freedom  from  all  these 
things— in  its  sheer  simplicity.  It  is  purely  a  narrative— a 
story  in  which  the  transcendently  imix>rtant  facts  in 
Christ's  career  on  earth  are  presented,  to  the  neglect  of  minor 
details.  The  pictures  by  Hoffman,  Du  Mond,  Da  Vinci,  G6- 
rome,  and  others  add  greatly  to  the  interest. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Edited  by 
Annie  Fields.  12mo,  pp.  406.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $2. 

It  is  merely  repeating  a  truism  to  say  that  this  is  tho 
most  important  American  biography  of  the  past  year,  or.  in- 
deed, of  several  years.  Mrs.  Stowe's  wide  acquaint^ince 
embraced  men  and  women  who  served  their  times  in  a  great 
variety  of  callings.  Her  friends  and  correspondents  were 
not  restricted  to  any  special  class.  Many  names  eminent  in 
literature  here  and  abroad  were  among  them;  statesmen,, 
agitators,  clergymen,  leaders  in  church  and  state— in  short, 
the  people  who  were  making  history  a  half-century  ago,  and 
especially  the  men  and  women  who  led  the  vanguard  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  are  all  represented  in  the  attractive 
volume  before  us.  The  task  of  selecting  those  letters  on 
which  the  reading  public  would  seem  to  have  the  most  valid 
claim  has  doubtless  been  attended  with  no  little  difficulty, 
but  Mrs.  Fields  has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting  the 
things  of  real  moment  and  of  permanent  interest. 

The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Edited, 
with  Biographical  Additions,  by  Frederick  G.  Ken- 
yon.  Two  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  492—464,  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $4. 

The  long-awaited  volumes  of  Mrs.  Browning's  corre- 
spondence have  been  cordially  welcomed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  in  Paris  during 
the  coup  <V^at  of  Napoleon  UI.  and  lived  in  Italy  during 
many  troublous  times  makes  her  record  of  personal  experi- 
ence the  more  interesting.  Americans  will  turn  to  the  let- 
ters written  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  the  pen 
pictures  of  George  Sand,  whom  Mrs.  Browning  met  more 
than  once,  have  a  curious  interest.  Taken  all  in  all,  the 
**  Letters  '*  reveal  much  in  a  career  that  has  always  had  a 
singrular  fascination  for  the  English-reading  world. 

Marchesi  and  Music  :  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a 
Famous  Singing  Teacher.  By  Mathilde  Marchesi. 
With  an  introduction  by  Massenet.  12mo,  pp.  315. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $2.60. 

The  teacher  of  Eames,  Gterster,  Nevada,  Melba,  and  a 
host  of  other  notable  singers  of  our  time  hardly  requires  an 
introduction  to  the  American  public.  Madame  Marchesi's 
career  has  been  a  long  and  successful  one,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  she  has  come  in  contact  with  many  of  the  grreat  mu- 
sicians of  the  age.  This  fact  makes  her  recollections  espe- 
cially interesting  to  all  who  follow  her  art.  Her  memoir 
contains  reminiscences  of  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini, 
Rubinstein,  Verdi,  and  other  great  composers  and  per- 
formers. 

Forty-six  Years  in  the  Army.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  John  M. 
Schofleld.  Octavo,  pp.  575.  New  York  :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    $3. 

General  Schofleld  was  appointed  a  West  Point  cadet  in 
1849,  and  he  was  retired  from  the  conmiand  of  the  army,  as 
lieutenant-general,  in  1866.  In  reviewing  this  long  period  of 
service  General  Schofleld  naturally  devotes  his  attention 
more  especially  to  the  four  years  of  the  civil  war.  Some  of 
his  comments  on  the  operations  of  the  Union  army  under 
Thomas  and  Sherman  are  likely  to  provoke  controversy, 
although  made  impartially  and  in  the  interest  of  military 
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crlticlBm.  Several  of  General  Schofleld*8  chaptera  contain 
important  contributions  to  the  history  of  campaigns  and 
engagements  in  which  he  had  a  part. 

Campaigning  with  Grant.  By  Gen.  Horace  Porter, 
LL.D.  Octavo,  pp.  564.  New  York  :  The  Century 
Company.    $3.60. 

General  Porter^s  interesting  volume  may  be  regarded  as 
a  supplement  to  General  Grant's  own  "  Personal  Memoirs.** 
It  makes  no  such  distinct  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  strategy  of  the  civil  war,  but  it  adds  in  a  very  marked 
degree  to  our  knowledge  of  the  personal  side  of  Grant's  life, 
thus  supplying  what  was  chiefly  lacking  in  the  '*  Memoirs.'* 
The  circumstances  of  General  Porter's  association  with  his 
chief,  together  with  natural  gifts  and  training,  combine  to 
qualify  him  as  the  interpreter  of  Grant  to  his  countrymen. 
The  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  the  work  of  the  Cen- 
tury^s  best  artists,  form  an  important  feature  of  the  book. 

ESSAYS,  ADDRESSES,  AND  MISCELLANY. 

The  Quest  of  Happiness.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
12mo,  pp.  187.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.   $2. 

This  unfinished  work  by  the  late  Philip  Gilbert  Hamer- 
ton  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  a  sequel  to  ^The 
Intellectual  Life."  It  embodies  the  author's  matured  plil- 
losophy  of  life— an  optimism  based  on  workaday  human  ex- 
perience and  having  but  little  in  common  with  pure  idealism. 
Dreams  of  an  ideal  existence  are  to  be  indulged  in,  it  is  true, 
but  realization  is  not  to  be  expected  in  this  life,  says  Mr. 
iiamerton.  "  The  Quest  of  Happiness  "  was  written  to  show 
that  all  unhappiness  is  the  result,  not  of  the  mfeuae only,  but 
of  the  nonruae^  of  our  natural  faculties. 

Happiness   as    Found   in   Forethought  Minus   Fear- 
thought.     By   Horace   Fletcher.      12mo,    pp.    251. 
I       Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Fletcher  considers  certain  psycholog- 
ical problems  which  are  now  receiving  the  attention  of 
many  experts  in  pedagogical  science.  He  presents  these 
topics  in  an  interesting  and  suggestive,  if  not  a  strictly 
scientific,  discussion. 

Life  on  High  Levels  :  Familiar  Talks  on  the  Conduct  of 
Life.    By  Margaret  E.  Sangster.    12mo,    pp.   820. 
New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    90  cents. 
In  this  book  Mrs.  Sangster's  genius  for  sane  and  well- 
directed  counsel  to  the  young  is  repeatedly  revealed.    The 
subjects  of  the  chapter-heads  are  nearly  all  the  plain  mat- 
ters of  e very-day  experience,  and  each  chapter  is  brief,  defi- 
nite, and  to  the  point.    The  book  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
pervasive  common  sense,  both  in  style  and  substance. 

Success.     By  Orison    Swett   Marden.    12mO:   pp.  847. 

Boston  :  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Marden  is  the  author  of  several  booKS  intended  to 
stimulate  and  inspire  youthful  readers  to  persevering  effort. 
In  the  present  volume  he  has  gathered  much  anecdotal  ma- 
terial of  a  suggestive  character  for  the  elucidation  of  his 
theme,  and  numerous  interesting  biographies  are  cited. 

Nineteenth  Century  Questions.  By  James  Freeman 
Clarke.  12mo,  pp.  368.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    $1.50. 

This  volume  of  essays  was  partly  prepared  by  Dr.  Clarke 
for  publication  shortly  before  his  death.  Some  of  the  papers 
are  on  literary  subjects,  some  on  religious  and  philosophical 
problems,  and  others  concern  themselves  with  historical  and 
biographical  themes.  All  had  either  appeared  at  some  time 
in  periodicals  or  been  delivered  as  lectures. 

The  Coming  People.  By  Charles  F.  Dole.  16mo,  pp. 
217.    Boston  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1. 

In  this  little  book  the  Rev.  Charles  Fletcher  Dole  de- 
clares the  faith  of  the  avowed  optimist  in  the  world's  social 


and  religious  regeneration.  Mr.  Dole  writes  persuasively  and 
candidly :  the  effect  cannot  be  other  than  wholesome  and 
invigorating. 

The  Relations  of  Art  and  Morality.  By  Washington 
Gladden,  D.D.  18mo,  pp.  81.  New  York  :  Wilbur  B. 
Eetcham.    50  cents. 

A  cogent  statement  by  Dr.  Gladden  of  the  harmony  be- 
tween art  and  morality,  made  plain  by  copious  illustration 
and  persuasive  reasoning. 

The  Cigarette  and  the  Youth.  By  E.  A.  King.  Paper, 
16mo,  pp.  24.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  Wood-Allen 
Publishing  Company. 

This  little  tract  presents  the  evils  of  the  cigarette  habit 
in  boys  most  convincingly.  It  should  have  a  wide  circula- 
tion. The  distribution  of  the  pamphlet  broadcast  over  the 
country  would  bean  effective  kind  of  missionary  work,  and 
a  few  dollars  will  go  a  good  way  in  accomplishmg  this 
under  the  liberal  terms  offered  by  the  publishers. 

The  Self-xMade  Man  in  American  Life.  By  Grover  Cleve- 
land.   12mo,  pp.  82.    Boston  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
85  cents. 
Ex-President  Cleveland's  address  iat  Princeton  University 
on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  anniver- 
sary of  that  institution. 

Men  in  Epigram:  Views  of  Maids,  Wives,  Widows,  and 
other  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Compiled  by 
Frederick  W.  Morton.  16mo,  pp.  228.  Chicago  :  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1. 

The  Flowers  of  Life.    By  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle. 

12mo,    pp.    88.     Philadelphia  :  Drexel  Biddle.    90 

cents. 

RELIGION  AND  MISSIONS. 
The  Epic  of  Paul.    By  William   Cleaver  Wilkinson. 

Octavoy  pp,  T22.    New  York :     Funk   &  Wagnalla 

Company.    12. 

**  The  Epic  of  Paul "  is  the  sequel  to  Professor  Wilkin- 
son's '^  Epic  of  Saul."  It  is  longer  than  the  earlier  poem,  and 
in  some  respects  a  more  ambitious  effort.  The  action  in- 
cludes the  missionary  journeys,  sufferings,  imprisonment, 
and  final  martyrdom  of  Paul.  The  first  epic  was  generally 
recognised  as  a  work  of  unusual  power,  and  of  unique  artis- 
tic merits  as  well.  The  sequel  abounds  in  the  same  qualities, 
and  is  even  more  remarkable  and  fascinating  as  a  literary 
creation. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God  :    An  Inquiry  into 
the  Origins  of  Religion.    By  Grant  Allen.    Octavo, 
pp.  454.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $3. 
This  is  a  laborious  attempt,  on  the  part  of  an  agnoetio 
writer,  to  account  for  the  existence  of  religion  without  refer- 
ence to  the  ethical  element.    Those  who  do  not  f  et;l  com- 
pelled to  part  company  with  the  author  at  the  start  will  find 
that  the  book  renders  a  certain  service  in  pointing  out  the 
close  relationship  of  Christianity  to  earlier  faiths,  and  the 
essential  unity  of  all  religions.    The  argument  tends  to 
Justify  and  sanction,  rather  than  to  undermine,  the  grounds 
of  rational  religious  belief. 

The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist.    By  Lyman  Abbott. 

12mo,  pp.  197.    Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

$1.25. 

This  book,  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  Plymouth  Church 
sermons,  forms  a  companion  volume  to  "The  Evolution  of 
Christianity  "  and  '*  Christianity  and  Social  Problems."  Dr. 
Abbott's  point  of  view  was  made  evident  in  these  earlier 
works;  he  Is  a  Christian  evolutionist,  and  his  books  assume 
the  truth  of  the  principle  of  evolution  as  interpreted  by  such 
scientists  as  Le  Conte,  who  defines  evolution  as  **  a  contin- 
uous progressive  change,  according  to  certain  laws,  and  by 
means  of  resident  force**."  This  principle  Dr.  Abbott  i 
to  apply  to  the  fimdamental  problems  ot  reUgion. 
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If  I  Were  God.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  16rao,  pp. 
87.    Boston:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Ck>.    50  cents. 

In  this  brief  sketch  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  touches  the  deepest 
•of  human  problems.  Bis  treatment  of  these  themes  is  said 
to  hare  been  suggested  by  talks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bogh 
Price  Hughes  and  Sister  Lily,  of  the  West  London  Mission. 
He  represents  a  man  and  woman  as  discussing  the  meaning 
of  existence,  the  woman  expressing  the  mature  Christian 
view  and  the  mem  failing  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  the  world 
with  the  possible  reign  of  a  good  6K>d. 

The  Providential  Order  of  the  World.  By  Alexander 
Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  846.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  iSons.    $3. 

This  Tolume  contains  the  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Brace,  on  the  Gifford  fotmdation,  at  Glasgow  University,  in 
1^.  The  lecturer  is  candid  in  his  examination  of  contro- 
verted points,  and  apparently  hospitable  to  every  form  of 
hooect  inquiry. 

Christian  Institntions.    By  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D. 

Octavo,  pp.    608.    New  York  :  Charles   Scribner's 

Sons.    12.50. 

In  this  new  volume  of  the  "International  Theological 
Libnry"  Professor  Allen  traces  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  shown  in  the  development  of  its  organization, 
<ieed8,  and  forms  of  worship.  The  work  is  characterized  by 
breadth  of  view  and  thoroughness  in  treatment. 

The  Veracity  of  the  Hexateuch  :  A  Defense  of  the  His- 
toric Character  of  the  First  Six  Books  of  the  Bible. 
By  Samnel  Colcord  Bartlett,  D.D.    Octavo,  pp.  412. 
New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.50. 
Ex-President  Bartlett  states  his  position  clearly  in  the 
preface  of  his  book.   Among  Old  Testament  critics  he  desires 
to  be  clju«ed  as  a  conservative.    Be  regards  the  so-called 
higlttr  criticism  as  in  some  sense  an  attack  on  the  veracity  of 
the  Scriptures— an  attack  which  he  feels  6alled  upon  to  repel 
br  arfoment  partly  based,  like  that  of  the  higher  critics 
thanselves,  on  mederm  discovery. 

Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  George  John  Romanes. 
Edited  by  Charles  Gor«%  M.A.  Paper,  ISmo,  pp. 
185.  Third  Edition.  Chicago :  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company.    50  cents. 

History  of  Dogma.  By  Dr.  Adolph  Hamack.  Trans- 
lated by  Neil  Bnchanan.  Vol.  III.  Octavo,  pp.  836. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $2.50. 

Sequd  to  **  Our  Liberal  Movement."  By  Joseph  Henry 
Allen.    16mo,  pp.  257.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

«. 

The  Problem  of  Jesus.  By  George  Dana  Boardman. 
12ma  pp.  02.  Philadelphia :  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,    50  cents. 

The  Culture  of  Christian  Manhood.  Edited  by  William 
H.  Sallmon.  12mo,  pp.  309.  New  York :  Fleming 
H.  ReveU  Company.    $1.50. 

Strategic  Points  in  the  World's  Conquest  By  John  R. 
Mott  16mo,  pp.  218.  New  York :  Fleming  H. 
ReveU  Company.    $1. 

Skill  We  Continue  in  Sin  ?  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
l6mo,  pp.  122.  New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Compaoy.    75  cents. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India.  By  Richard  Garbe. 
12mo,  pp.  89.  Chicago :  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.    50  cents. 

The  Congregational  Year-Book,  1897.  Octavo,  pp.  454. 
Boston '.  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Pub 
lishing  Society.    $1, 


A  Life  for  a  Life,  and  Other  Addresses.  By  Prof.  Henry 
Drummond.  With  a  Tribute  by  D.  L.  Moody.  18mo, 
pp.  75.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
25  cents. 

Faith  or  Fact.  By  Henry  M.  Taber.  With  preface  by 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  Octavo,  pp.  347.  New  York  : 
Peter  Eckler.    $1. 

Glimpses  of  God,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  B.  Gwemydd 
Newton.  12mo,  pp.  259.  Cleveland  :  Published  by 
the  Author.    $1. 

niustrative  Notes  :  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Lessons.  1898.  By  Jesse 
Lyman  Hurl  but  and  Robert  Remington  Doherty. 
Octavo,  pp.  399.  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.25. 

The  Talmud.  By  Ars^ne  Darmesteter.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Henrietta  Szold.  12mo,  pp.  97. 
Philadelphia :  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America.    30  cents. 

Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking :  A  New  Year  Homily. 
By  Theodore  T.  Munger.  18mo,  pp.  61.  New  York  : 
Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    50  cents. 

The  Growth  of  Christianity.  By  Joseph  Henry  Crooker. 
16mo,  pp.  241.  Chicago  :  Western  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society.    50  cents. 

A  Vision  of  the  Future  :  A  Homily  for  Young  Men  and 
Women.  By  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  Paper,  12mo,  pp. 
22.    New  York  :  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    15  cents. 

Joy,  Rest,  and  Faith.  By  Henry  Drummond.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  16.  New  York :  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.  15 
cents. 

The  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  Sidney  L. 
Gulick,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  820.  New  York  :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    $1.50. 

The  Christ  Brotherhood.  By  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  823.    New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.20. 

The  Picket  Line  of  Missions:  Sketches  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Guard.  With  an  introduction  by  Bishop  W. 
X.  Ninde.  12mo,  pp.  321.  New  York :  Eaton  & 
Mains.    90  cents. 

A  Concise  History  of  Missions.  By  Edwin  Munsell 
Bliss,  D.D.  16mo,  pp.  321.  New  York :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    75  cents. 

Ideals  of  Strength.  By  John  Watson.  18mo,  pp.  76. 
New  York :  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    50  cents. 

The  Ministry  to  the  Congregation  :  Lectures  on  Homi- 
letics.  By  John  A.  Kern,  D.D.  Octavo,  pp.  565. 
New  York  :  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    $2. 

The  Pew  to  the  Pulpit :  Suggestions  to  the  Ministry 
from  the  Viewpoint  of  a  Layman.  By  David  J. 
Brewer,  LL.D.  18mo,  pp.  76.  New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company.    25  cents. 

The  Colloquy :  Conversations  About  the  Order  of 
Things  and  Final  Good,  Held  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Blessed  St.  John.  Summarized  in  Verse  by  Josiah 
Augustus  Seitz.  Octavo,  pp.  236.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.75. 

In  Joumeyings  Oft :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Travels 
of  Mary  C.  Nind.  By  Georgiana  Baucus.  12mo, 
pp.  834.    Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jennings.    $1. 
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EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Children*8  Ways.  By  James  Sully,  M.A.  12mo,  pp. 
193.    New  York  :  D.  Appletx)n  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  Is  a  volume  of  selections  from  Professor  Sully's 
**  Studies  of  Childhood/*  with  some  additional  matter  in  tiie 
form  of  stories.  The  book  has  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  general  reader,  and  in  many  of  its  features  it  will  be 
found  highly  entertaining,  while  from  first  to  last  it  is  orig- 
inal and  instructive. 

A  Working  System  of  Child  Study  for  Schools.  By 
Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  70. 
Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardeen.    50  cents. 

Dr.  Groszmann,  whose  duties  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sehools  of  Ethical  Culture  in  New  York  City  gave  him 
unique  opportunities  and  experience,  has  prepared  a  brief 
manual  which  will  be  found  useful  and  suggestive  in  the  ap- 
plication of  new  pedagogical  methods. 

Educational  Value  of  the  Children's  Playgrounds  :  A 
Novel  Plan  of  Character  Building.  By  Stoyan  Vasil 
Tsanoff.  12mo,  pp.  209.  Philadelphia  :  John  Wan- 
amaker.    $1.    (By  mail,  $1.10.) 

Mr.  TsanofTs  book  treats  of  a  comparatively  neglected 
subject,  but  of  one  that  has  long  deserved  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  the  training  of  children.  The  great  merit  of 
Mr.  TsanofT's  presentation  of  the  matter  consists  in  its  cor- 
rectness. Tlie  model  playground  of  which  he  writes  is  not  a 
mere  dream  of  a  pedagogical  enthusiast,  but  under  wise 
direction  it  is  fast  becoming,  in  Philadelphia,  at  least,  a 
realized  hope.  \>^e  have  never  seen  the  advantages  of  the 
playground  so  well  set  forth  as  they  are  in  Mr.  TsanofTs 
treatise. 

School  Boy  Life  in  England  :  An  American  View.  By 
John  Corbin.  12mo,  pp.  226.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  -  $1.25. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  American  student  of  English 
educational  institutions,  Mr.  Corbin'sbook  admirably  supple- 
ments "Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  For  the  less  serious 
purposes  of  the  American  schoolboy  who  is  curious  about 
the  life  of  his  British  prototype,  the  book  is  equally  well 
adapted.  The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  his  presentation  of  it  is  simple,  clear,  and  in  all 
respects  adequate. 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools:  A  Manual  for 
Teachers.  By  Mrs.  Lucy  Langdon  Williams  Wilson, 
Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  282.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    90  cents. 

The  great  value  of  this  little  book  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  course  of  nature-study  which  it  outlines 
has  already  been  tested  in  actual  school  work.  The  course 
Includes  special  instruction  adapted  to  each  month  in  the 
school  year,  and  in  the  range  of  subjects  treated  is  very 
broad.  The  methods  suggested  are  admirable.  The  exten- 
sive use  of  such  manuals  as  this  by  the  teachers  in  our 
elementary  schools  would  practically  do  away  with  the 
bookishness  and  pedantry  which  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  in 
the  preface,  rightly  attributes  to  the  old  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  natural  history ;  it  would  lead  to  a  study  of  nature  at 
first  hand. 

Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.  By  Wm.  B.  Chamber- 
lain ;  together  with  Mental  Technique  and  Literary 
Interpretation,  by  S.  H.  Clark.  Octavo,  pp.  500. 
Chicago  :  Scott,  Foresraan  &  Co. 

The  authors  of  this  work  have  made  a  serious  attempt 
to  provide  a  rational  basis  for  the  study  of  elocution.  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain  gives  instruction  in  this  subject  at  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  has  long  been  a  recog- 
nized authority,  while  Mr.  Clark  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  ChicHgo.  Their  book  is  the  result  of  much 
experience  and  thouj'jht. 


Self-Cultivation  in  English.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer. 
12mo,  pp.  32.  Boston  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
85  cents. 

Professor  Palmer's  own  mastery  of  English  as  a  vehicle 
of  expression  gives  special  value  to  the  brief  paper  in  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  sum  up  the  philosophy  of  the  matter  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whose  opportunities  for  study  and  train- 
ing have  been  limited. 

Freshman  Composition.  By  Henry  G.  Pearson.  With 
an  introduction  by  Arlo  Bates.  12mo,  pp.  153. 
Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    50  cents. 

This  book  was  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
course  in  English  composition  given  to  students  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  the  first  term  of  the 
freshman  year,  and  it  will,  we  think,  be  found  helpful  to 
students  of  various  grades.  The  theory  of  the  book— undoubt- 
edly the  correct  one— is  that  the  learner  begins  by  attempt- 
ing whole  compositions  and  not  merely  words,  sentences,  or 
paragraphs.  In  this  respect  the  book  has  a  distinct  novelty 
of  plan  and  arrangement.  It  commends  itself  to  every  pro- 
gressive teacher  of  English  composition. 

German  Orthography  and  Phonology :  A  Treatise,  with 

a  Word-List.    By  George  Hempl,  Ph.  D.    16mo,  pp. 

830.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    tS-lO. 

This  work  covers  many  points  relating  to  the  writing, 

printing,  and  speaking  of  modem  German  which  are  not 

elucidated  in  the  ordinary  text-books  and  lexicons  to  which 

the  American  reader  has  access.  Typographically,  the  book 

is  a  model. 

First  Book  of  Physical  Geography.  By  Ralph  S.  Twr, 
B.S.  12mo,  pp.  396.  New  York  :  The  Macmilhin 
Company.    $1.10. 

Professor  Tarr  has  prepared  a  brief  treatise  on  the  rudi- 
ments of  physical  geography  for  the  use  of  such  teachers  as 
have  found  his  "Elementary  Physical  Geography**  rather 
too  large  a  work  for  their  purposes.  We  have  frequently 
commended  Professor  Tarr*s  books  on  the  score  of  freshness 
in  treatmentand  reasonableness  in  method.  In  these  respects 
the  present  volume  is  in  line  with  its  predecessors.  The 
standard  of  illustration,  too.  is  well  maintained. 

Manual  of  Physical  Drill,  United  States  Army.  By 
First  Lieut.  Edmund  L.  Butts.  t2mo,  pp.  181. 
$1.25. 

While  this  manual  was  compiled  by  Lieutenant  Butts 
with  direct  reference  to  the  systematizing  of  phjrsical  train- 
ing in  the  army.  It  offers  many  helpful  suggestions  to  gym- 
nasium instructors  and  others  interested  in  the  care  and 
development  of  the  body.  The  author  has  availed  himself 
freely  of  illustration  as  the  simplest  mode  of  description. 

Historic  Houses  and  Spots  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts and  Near-by  Towns.  By  J.  W.  Freese.  12mo, 
pp.  152.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book  is  a  capital  illustration  of  one  way  to  make 
local  history  interesting  as  a  school  study.  Principal  Freese 
has  been  engage<l  for  more  than  twelve  years,  as  he  tells  ns, 
in  searching  out  and  studying  the  most  ancient  homes  of 
Cambridge  and  the  vicinity  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  In 
this  little  volume  pictures  of  these  old  houses  are  given,  to- 
gether with  notes  of  their  location  and  history.  Several  his- 
toric public  buildings  of  the  neighborhood  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Principal  Free8e*8  work  should  be  an  example  to 
other  teachers  in  places  of  historic  interest. 

The  Kindergarten  System  :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment as  Seen  in  tho  Life  of  Friedrich  Froebel. 
Translated  and  adapted  from  the  work  of  A.  B. 
Hauschmann  by  Fanny  Franks.  12mo,  pp.  389. 
Syracuse  :   C.  W.  Bardeen.    $2. 
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den. 
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The  Function  of  Art.    Benjamin  Swift. 
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Xogland  and  Fnnee  in  West  Africa.    With  Map.    W.  Gres- 

welL 
The  Monstrous  Regimient  of  Women.   Janet  E.  Hogarth. 
Poetry  of  WUUam  Morris.    Nowell  Smith. 
PuUaaeKtary  Diflculties  in  Austria. 


The  Forum.— New  York.    December. 

The  Policy  of  Annexation  for  America.    James  Bryce. 

The  Wolcott  Commission  and  Its  Results.    James  11.  Eckels. 

Notable  Letters  from  My  Political  Friends.— III.  J.  S.  Mor- 
rill. 

The  National  Guard  and  Our  Sea-Coast  Defense.  J.  C.  Ayres. 

The  Present  Condition  of  Economic  Science.    L.  L.  Price. 

The  Dramas  of  Gerhart  Hauptnmnn.    Gustav  Kobb6. 

The  Poetry  of  Nature.    Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Railway  Pooling— from  the  People's  Point  of  View.  C.  A. 
Prouty. 

Unconstitutionality  of  the  Hawaiian  Treaty.  Daniel  Agnew. 

A  Step  Toward  Economy  tn  the  Postal  Service.    E.  F.  Loud. 

Liberty  of  Teaching  in  the  German  Universities.  R.  Eucken. 

The  Aouse  of  Police  Power.    Herman  C.  Kudlich. 

The  Mission  of  Literature.    Theodore  W.  Hunt. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    December. 

Evolution  of  Telegraphy  During  the  Victorian  Era.  C.  Bright. 

Jacques  Callot,  16(&-l635.    Roger  Ingpen. 

A  Few  Superlatives.    James  Hooper. 

Boileau.    J.  W.  Sherer. 

The  Turks  in  Bosnia.    W.  Miller. 

Sergeants-at-Law.    J.  E.  R.  Stephens. 

A  Forgotten  Episode  in  the  Life  of  Charles  II.  A.  J.  Gordon. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    December. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton. 

The  Historic  Cose  of  Coke  t».  Bacon. 

Style  in  Judicial  Opinions.— I.    Henry  C.  Merwin. 

Chapters  In  the  English  Law  of  Lunacy.— IV.  A.  W.  Renton. 

Government  by  Injunction.    Ben.  8.  Dean. 

A  Legal  Relic :  The  Seal.    Melvin  M.  Johnson. 

Gunton's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

Monetary  Commission  Questions. 
Social  Influence  of  High  Wages. 
Comparative  Labor  Costs. 
A  Texas  View  of  Gold  Appreciation. 

The  Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    December. 

Ancient  Christmas  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 

Children  of  the  Sun.    Fred.  A.  Ober. 

A  Reminiscence  of  Charles  A.  Dana.    William  Hoge. 

Waterway  Development.    J.  A.  C.  Wright. 

The  Father  of  Long-Distance  Travel  by  Rail.   W.  M.  Butler. 

Celestial  Strangers.    James  Weir«  J  r. 

Homiletic  Review.- New  York.    December. 

How  to  Direct  the  Laitv  in  Good  Works.    F.  W.  Farrar. 
Home  Department  of  the  Sunday-School.    S.  W.  Dike. 
The  Pulpit  and  Progress.    W.  S.  Lilly. 
Duty  of  Ihe  Clergy  in  Promoting  Health.    W.  Sinclair. 
The  Recently  Recovered  "  Sayings  of  Christ."  C.  M.  Cobem. 

Intelligence.— New  York.    December. 

The  Origin  of  Symbolism.    Rufus  E.  Moore. 
Medical  Science  and  Medical  Art.    Franz  Hartmann. 
Mental  Science  and  Homoeopathy.    Eliza  C.  Hall. 
The  Practical  Value  of  Philosophy.    Alexander  Wilder. 
Physical  Science  m.  Occult  Science.    L.  Emerick. 
Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Man.— V.    Hudor  Genone. 
The  Inner  Isle  of  Man.    Shelby  Mumaugh. 

International.— Chicago.    December. 

The  Chicago  Horse  Show.    William  J.  Etten. 
Who  Will  Exploit  China ?    Ren6  Pinon. 

The  Irrigation  Age.— Chicago.    December. 

Tne  Draining  Distance  of  Underground  Water.    T.  S.  Van 

Dyke. 
The  Modem  Farm.    Joel  Shoemaker. 

Journal  of  the  Aaaociation  of  Engineering  Societies.— Phila- 
delphia.   October. 

The  Forty-Inch  Telescope  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory.    W. 

E.  Reed. 
Hydraulic    Dredging:    Its  Origin,   Growth,   and    Present 

Status.    Vv .  H.  Smyth. 

Knowledge.— London.    December. 

The  Heart  of  a  Continent.    Grenville  A.  J.  Cole. 

Artificial  Sun  Spots.    A.  East. 

Modem  Alchemy.    W.  E.  Ord. 

The  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  1898. 

The  Beaver  in  Norway.    R.  Lydekker. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    December. 

Alaska  as  I  Found  It.    Frederick  Whymper. 

Critics  and  Criticism. 

Chinese  Music.    Mrs.  Timothy  Richard. 

The  Romance  of  Early  Exploration  in   Australia.    C.  H, 

Irwin. 
Northamptonshire :  John  Clare's  Country.    P.  Hobson. 
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Longman's  Magazine.— London.    December. 

Blackwoodiana.    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
Our  Double  Selves.    Andrew  Wilaon. 
Tzemagora.    F.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 

Macmillan'8  Magazine.— London.    December. 

A  Roman  Catholic  University  for  Ireland.     F.  St.  John 

Morrow. 
The  Promotion  of  John  Johnson. 
A  Crv  for  Literature  from  the  Far  West  of  Canada.    Mrs. 

Molesworth. 
Ramazdn :  The  Blessed  Month  in  Malay.    Hugh  Clifford. 
The  Church ;  Country  Notes.    S.  G.  Taflentyre. 

The  Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.     December. 

The  Social  Question.    M.  ElUnger. 
Conversation  of  and  with  Tolstoi.    M.  Elllnger. 
Modern  Judaism. 
Jewish  Colonization.    M.  Elllnger. 

The  Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    December. 

The  Orphans  of  Turkey. 

Preparation  of  a  Native  Ministry  In  North  China.     D.  Z. 

Sheffield. 
Little  Korea.    J.H.  Pettee. 
*  New  Measures  and  New  Men."    George  F.  Herrick. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  ^Vo^ld.— New  York.     December. 

Spiritual  Movements  of  the  Half  Century.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
IsraeVs  Mission  to  the  World.    David  Baron. 
The  Time  to  Favor  Zion.    A.  C.  Baebelein. 
Mission  Work  in  the  Barbary  States.     Edward  H.  Glenny. 
Methods  and  Results  of  Missions  in  Egypt.    Andrew  Wat- 
son. 
Missions  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine.    E.  W.  Gumey. 
Church  and  State  in  Russia.— IL    Vladimir  Solovlef. 

Month.— London.    December. 

Last  Years  of  Dr.  Pusey.    Rev.  Joseph  Riclcaby. 

Institut  du  Sacr6-Coeur,  Heverl6,  Belgium. 

The  Rise  of  the  Anglo-Benedictine  Congregation. 

What  Is  Mysticism  ?    George  Tyrrell. 

Social  Restoration.    J.  Herbert  Williams. 

Roman  Congregations.    William  Humphrey. 

Some  Sidelights  on  the  English  Reformation.  Dudley  Baxter. 

Music— Chicago.    December. 

Personal  Appearance  of  Beethoven.    Egbert  Swayne. 
Concerning  Musical  Memory.— II.    John  S.  Van  Cleve. 
Adverse  Criticism  Among  Musicians.    Charles  Dennee. 
Importance  of  Bach  and  Handel  In  Music.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 
The  Ritual  Chant  in  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church.   £. 

Dickinson. 
Charles  Gounod.    Camille  Saint-Safins. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Violin-Making.— I.    W.  W.  Oakes. 

The  National  Magazine.— Boston.    December. 

The  Brook  Farm  Experiment.    Arthur  W.  Tarbell. 
In  Kentucky's  Mammoth  Cave.    R.  Ellsworth  Call. 
Christ  and  His  Time.-XlV.    Dallaw  L.  Sharp. 
An  Afternoon  with  Ruskin.    Joe  Mitchell  Chappie. 
Patriotic  Societies  of  America.    Marion  Howard. 
Tho  First  American  Congress.    Barry  H  ulkley. 

National  Review.— London.    December. 

The  R  a  I  n  o  f  th  o  %\"  est  I  ti  d  les.    I^  rd  PI  p  KHgh  t. 
Rural  Ad m  i  n  Ihtm  t  i  r+ti  1 1)  J  rt^l  iniil  *    Ei^'Uii  rd  BHgwelL 
Fri Winers  !n  the  WiUifi*i*-Bnx.    Alfr*Nl  Lyttltitmi. 
The  JStftt*  of  KpiiIiK    ,l«bii  Ftirt,'iiiiin, 
The  Ki^cmoin!*.^  Prr»hl<*ni: 

An  Auatmlijin  lYoMum.    F.  A.  Ken  tine. 

Intli  II Q  M 1  n  t  ^ .    F.  J .  h'n  rmX  ity . 

An  Apo]i>n:y  to  Lord  Fiu  rt'P,    L.  ,T,  MaxRtt. 
TbfiQuwn  a»rt  Muhnmmf?(l»ti  8oVf*n*iKii.    II.  M.  BIrdwood. 
A  Cm«kBbiich  VifW  fif  Fi>rf'lgii  Mis^iiiii:*.    \l,  \i,  Henson. 
The  iTiiTMirtPiHi.ij  MS  c:.-i  niniii,     l.^-vii^-  ^rpnln-n. 

The  New  ^Vo^ld.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    December. 

The  Place  of  Immortality  in  Religious  Belief.  J.  E.  Carpen- 
ter. 

Matthew  Arpold  and  Ortliodoxy.    Louise  S.  Houghton. 

Reason  in  Religion.    C'.  C.  Everett. 

Hexameter  in  the  Hands  of  the  Philosophers.  W.  C.  Law- 
ton. 

The  Tragedy  of  R6nan's  Life.    C.  M.  Bakewell. 

Animated  Moderation  in  Social  Reform.    N.  P.  Oilman. 

The  Paganism  of  the  Young.    Frederic  Palmer. 

The  Creed  of  "  Ian  Madaren.*'    S.  H.  Mellone. 

Babism  and  the  Bab.    James  T.  Blxby. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    December. 

The  Problem  Beyond  the  Indian  Frontier.  Auckland  Colvin. 
The  Dual  and  the  Triple  Alliance  and  Great  Britain.    F.  de 
Pres8ens6. 


Our  Reserves  for  Manning  the  Fleet: 

1.  Lord  Brassey. 

2.  Rear  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 
Tammany.    Fred.  A.  Mackenzie. 

The  Danish  View  of  the  Slesvig-Holstein  Question. 

The  New  Learning.    Herbert  Paul. 

Our  P*ublic  Art  Museums :  A  Retrospect.  Charles  Robinson. 

The  Ways  of  "  Settlements  "  and  of  "  Missions."  Canon  Har- 
nett. 

Some  Reminiseences  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  St.  George 
Mivart. 

The  Present  Situation  of  England.    George  T.  Denison: 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    December. 
Why  Homicide  has  Increased  in  the  United  States.— I.  Cesare 

Lombroso. 
Psychology  of  Golf.    Louis  Robinson. 
The  Census  of  1900.    Robert  P.  Porter. 
Edmund  Burke  and  His  Abiding  Influence.    J.  OHl  Power. 
England*8  Absorption  of  Egypt.    Frederic  C.  Penfleld. 
The  Dream  of  Navigators.    A.  S.  Crowninshield. 
Tennyson  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    W.  H.  Rideing. 
The  Engineer  and  His  War  Engine.    R.  H.  Thurston. 
Officers  in  the  French  Army.    Albert  Vandam. 
The  National  Government  and  the  Public  Health.    A  Syrn- 

posium. 
The  Legality  of  Progressive  Taxation.    Max  West. 
How  to  Reform  Our  Financial  System.    C.  B.  FarweU. 
Advantages  of  Hawaiian  Annexation.    A.  C.  James. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    December. 

Animal  Worship.    Th.  Achells. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ethnological  Jurisprudence. 

A.  H.  Post. 
History  of  the  People  of  Jerusalem.— VI.    C.  H.  Cornill. 
Socialism  and  Births.    Austin  Bierbower. 
The  Christian  Conception  of  Death.    Paul  Cams. 

Outing.— New  York.    December. 

Among  the  Lagoons  of  Lower  Louisiana.    A.  Wilkinson. 

International  Speed-Skating.    R.  T.  McKenzie. 

Basket-Bail.    J.  P.  Paret. 

The  Trend  and  Drift  of  Yachting.    A.  J.  Kenealy. 

Two  Thousand  Miles  Awheel  In  Western  Europe.    W.  T. 

Strong. 
A  Pilgrimage  to  Crater  Lake,  Oregon.    S.  G.  Bayne. 
The  Year's  Golf.    Price  Collier. 
The  BuU-Dog.    H.  W.  HunUngton. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    December. 

The  Printing  of  Books.    Theodore  L.  De  Vinne. 

Bookbinding  as  a  Fine  Art.    Ernest  D.  North. 

The  Illustration  of  Books.    George  W.  Edwards. 

The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.-XXXlIl.    Justin  McCarthy. 

An  Irish  Writer  and  Her  Home.    (Jane  Barlow.)    Clifton 

Johnson. 
The  Theological  Problem  for  To-day.    George  A.  Gordon. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco. 

November. 
Great  Central  Lake  and  the  Albemi  District.    W.  W.  Bol- 
ton. J.  W.  Laing. 
How  I  Became  an  Impressionist.   William  L.  Judson. 
Alaska.    George  Davidson. 
The  Layson  Islands.    Lorenzo  G.  Yates. 
The  Study  of  Norse  Mythology.    Nicho  Bech-Meyer. 

December. 
Sea-Fishing  in  Califomian  Waters.    Horace  A.  Vachell. 
Northern  California  Gold  Fields.    Charles  H.  Shinu. 
Stampedes  on  the  Klondike.    Joaquin  Miller. 
The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art.    Kate  M.  Hall. 
Fish  Propagation  in  California.    Alfred  V.  La  Motte. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    December. 

Constantinople  x  The  Queen  of  Cities.    Frederic  Whyte. 
Belvoir  Castle.    A.  H.  Malan. 

Fowling  in  Bygone  Days.    W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman. 
Football.    G.O.Smith. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    December. 

Mishaps  and  Remedies.    H.  A.  Beasley. 

Which  Shall  It  Be— Ashman  or  Album  ?    L.  A.  Osborne. 

How  to  Make  Enlargements  with  a  Conmion  Camera.    A. 

E.  Harris. 
Stepping-stones  to  Photography.- X.  E.  W.  Newcomb. 
A  Plea  for  Isochromatic  Plates.    C.  B.  Bowne. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.  November. 

Short  Talks  on  Picture-Making.— VI.   F.  Dundas  Todd. 
President  Sherry's  Address  at  the  Ohio  Convention. 
Use  of  the  Swing-Back :  For  Beginners.    A.  H.  Blake. 
Ai  t  Terms  Explained :  Breadth.    W.  McEwan. 
Some  Remarks  on  Lantern  Slides.    Alfred  Stciglitz. 
Stripping  Ge latino-Chloride  Prints.    H.  Hands. 
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Pbotoffraphic  Times.— New  York.    December. 

The  Photography  of  Nature's  Phases.    Matthew  Surface. 
Photograph  Mounting  Appliances.    E.J.  Prindle. 
Dr»w£g  Paper  for  Carbon  Work.    8.  H.  Fry. 
Hintdon  Making  Backgrounds.    H.  M.  Oassman. 
Method  in  Photraraphy.    C.  M.  Giles. 
The  Swing-Back  In  Cop>ing. 
Restoration  of  Faded  Prints.    W.  B.  Bolton. 
Advantages  of  Licnses  with  a  Round  Field.    T.  Perkins. 
CeUolose  and  Its  Derivatives. 

Roaary  Magaiine.— New  York.    December. 

Onr  Lady  of  the  Miraculous  Medal.    John  T.  Slattery. 

Fribourg,  Switzerland,  and  the  Nun-Printers. 

The  Franciscan  Crusade  in  Favor  of  Poverty  and  Labor.    B. 

O'ReUly. 
Colmnbanus.  Irish  Missionary  and  Saint.    O.  McCready. 
Intentions  of  the  Rosary.    U.  M.  L.  Monsabre. 
HawaiL-IV.    George  W.  Woods. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.     December. 

Household  Economics.    Mrs.  J.  L.  Hogan. 

Disposal  of  Garbage  and  Refuse.    Rudolph  Herring. 

Honesty  and  Cleanliness. 

Method  of    Disinfection  with    Formaldehyd   Gas.    Hans 

Arason. 
Department  of  Public  Health  Bill. 
2>hip  Island  Quarantine.    A.  C.  Smith. 
Yellow  Fever.    A.  N.  Bell. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    December. 

Adequacy  of  Compensation.    H.  W.  Thome. 
Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thorae. 

The  Strand   Magazine.— London.     (American  Edition.) 
December. 

The  Amphibious  Boat.    James  W.  Smith. 

The  Champion  Jumper  of  the  World.    Oswald  North. 

Fireworks  of  the  Past.    Alfred  Whitman. 

Pests.   Warren  Cooper. 

Wrecks.    William  0.  FiteGerald. 

The  Sunday  Magazine.- London.    December. 

A  Chat  About  Carols.    Frederick  J.  Crowest. 
Exeter  Cathedral.— II.    Walter  J.  Edmonds. 


Temple  Bar.— London.    December. 

Thomas  Ward :  The  Cavour  of  Absolutism. 
In  Newfoundland.    J.  Lawsou. 
Rusticating  in  Russia.    E.  Hughes. 

United  Service  Magazine.— London.    December. 

The  Defense  of  Rorke's  Drift,  January  22, 1879. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  as  a  Feeder  to  the   Royal  Naval 

Reserve. 
The  Franco-Russian  AUlanee :  Why  Russia  was  Willing. 
Armored    Trains    and    Batteries    of  Position.    H.    Guise 

Tucker. 
Universal  Service:    A  Substitute  for  Conscription.    Hill- 

Climo. 
Paris  During  the  Armistice,  1871.    C.  E.  de  la  Poer  Beres- 

ford. 
The  Distribution  of  the  Military  Forces.    F.  J.  S.  Cleeve. 
The  Training  of  Volunteer  Officers.    Major  Hoare. 
The  Militia  as  a  Temporary  Home  Depot.    Colonel  StovelL 

Westminster  Review.— London.    December. 

Do  the  Trade  Unionists  "  Mean  Business  "  ?  Arthur  Withey. 

A  German  Appreciation  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

Banking  Reform:  A  New  Programme.    Robert  Ewen. 

The  Sacred  Language  in  Primitive  Art.    Stoddard  Dewey. 

India  and  England.    E.  Pratt. 

Recent  Scots  Theology.    Oliphant  Smeaton. 

Comments  on  the  Report  or  the  Commissioners  In  Lunacy 

and  the  Swing  of  the  PeAduIura. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  bs  a  Realist.    Gertrude  Slater. 
History  Among  the  Arabs.    S.  Khuda  Bukhsh. 
The  English  and  Scotch  Jury  Systems  in  Criminal  Trials. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York.  December. 

Intensification  of  Gelatine  Negatives.    W.  T.  Wllldnson. 
A  New  Use  for  an  Old  Developer.    G.  G.  Mitchell. 
Amateur  Portraiture  at  Home.    J.  A.  Mackenzie. 
Those  Weights  and  Measures.    C.  H.  Bothamley. 
How  to  Keep  Stock  Solutions.    C.  F.  Townsend. 

Yale  Review.— New  Haven.    (Quarterly.)    November. 
The  Function  of  the  Undertaker.    Sidney  Sherwood. 
Clearlnjg  House  Loan  Certificates;  How  Issued,  and  Why. 

C.ET  Curtis. 
English  Legislation  in  1897.    Edward  Porritt. 
Some  Contributions  of  Militancy  to  the  Industrial  Arts.    W. 

B.  Bailey. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 
November  6. 
Gateway  Towers  In  Pomeranla.    G.  Stephani. 

November  13. 
Rodolf  Brommy.    With  Portrait.    G.  GoedeL 

November  27. 
Karl  Friedrich  Schlnkel.    A  Rosenberg. 

DeuUcher  Hauaachatz.— Regensburg.    Heft  2. 
The  Catholic  Exhibition  at  Turin  in  1898. 


German  Sociability.    E.  Eckstein. 
Barcelona.    Margot  Loudka. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    November. 

Language  and  Mind.    F.  Max  MtlUer. 

Johannes  Brahms.    Concluded.    J.  V.  WIdmann. 

Francois  de  Th^as,  Comte  de  Thoranc.    A.  SchOne. 

The  Tatra.    Continued.    E.  StrEsburger. 

Eastern  Asia  After  the  Korean  War.    M.  von  Brandt. 

Letters  of  the  Childhood  of  the  Emperor  Frederick. 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle.—Lausanne.    November. 

Th6odore  Agrippa  d* Aubign^ :  A  Sixteenth  Century  Poet.  H. 

Wamey. 
Raasian  Policy  in  the  Far  East.    Continued.    M.  Reader. 
The  Renaissance  of  the  Ideal  in  Spain.    R.  Altamira. 
Bobcit  Peel  and  Punch.    Ed.  Sayous. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 
November  1. 
Stndies  of  the  French  Soudan. 
Heary  V.  at  Home.    Prince  de  Valorl. 
Alfred  de  Vigny.    A.  Albalat. 

Thf  Sjrmbollst  Jlovement  In  France.  Conclusion.  C.Mauclair. 
Blood-Stained  Annam.    A.  de  Pouvourvllle. 
Freoch  Interests  on  the  Niger.    L.  Sevin-Desplaces. 

November  15. 
General  Trochu.    G6n6ral  Reblllot. 
The  IfW  Elections  and  the  French  Democracy.    Marquis  de 

( )i8t«llane. 
Orgiinizatlon  and  Redistribution  of  the  French  Consulates. 

Z.Marcas. 
The  Bourbons  at  Home.    Conclusion.    Prince  de  Valorl. 
Blood-stained  Annam.    Conclusion.    A.  de  Pouvourville. 
The  Musfe  Gulmet.    A.deFl6e. 

Navy  and  National  Power.    Commandant  Chass«5riaud 
A  Letter  of  a  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Soudan. 


Reforme  Sociale.— Paris. 
November  1. 

Social  Science  and  Social  Reform.    Henri  Joly. 
Accidents  to  Workmen  In  France.    A.  Blauchet. 
The  International  Labor  Congress  at  Brussels.    C.  Dejace. 
November  16. 

Labor  Inspection  In  France.    M.  Vanlaer. 
The  Conditiona  of  Fiscal  Reform.    M.  do  Sablemont. 
The  Fourf  n  Scientific  Congress  of  Catholics  at  Fribourg.    H 
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Socialism  and  Crime.    A.  FoulU^e. 
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Theater  Crowds.    Continued.    F.  Sarcey. 
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Realism  and  Idealism  in  Music.    C.  Bellaigue. 
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Empire.    £.  Lamy. 
The  Financial  Markets  of  Germany.    R.  G.  L6vy. 
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John  Ruskin.    Concluded.    A.  Goffln. 

Unpublished  Records  of  the  Beginning  of  the  Belgian  Revo- 
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Rural  Democracy.    Concluded.   A.  Allard. 
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The  Corruptions  of  the  French  Ijanguage.— I.    E.  DeschaiieL 
Agricultural  Credit  and  the  State.    L.  Durand. 
In  the  Country  of  the  Af  ridis.    G.  Noblemaire. 
How  I  Quitted  Office.    Concluded.    Due  de  Richelien. 
The  House  of  the  Artists.    A.  Renan. 
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The  Galleys  Under  Louis  XIY.   £.  Lavisse. 


Nietzsche  and  Wagner.    D.  Hal6vy. 

Peopling  Tunis  with  French  Peoole.    J.  Saurin. 

The  Corruptions  of  the  Frencn  Language.— II.    E.  Des- 

Chanel. 
The  Debuts  of  G6rard  de  NervaL    L.  Millot. 
Non-Domestic  Art.    H.  Fi6rens-Gevaert. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    November  10. 

The  Organization  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  France.  M. 
Foumier. 

The  Referendum  in  France  and  the  Programme  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party. 

The  Money  Market  in  Paris  and  Its  Reorganization.  L. 
Lacomoe. 

L6on  Say.    Georges  Michel. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 
November  1. 
Photography  of  Clouds.    J.  Boyer. 
New  French  Novelists.    H.  B6renger. 
The  Mystery  of  Longevity.    Jean  Flnot. 
A  Pantheon  of  Journals  and  Journalists.    Dr.  Max  Nordan.. 
The  Gr«Bco-Turkish  War  from  Cartoons. 

November  16. 
Recent  Progress  in  Astronomy.    C.  Flammarion. 
M.  Anatole  France.    G.  PelUssier. 
The  Mystery  of  Longevity.    Concluded.    Jean  Finot. 
Edmond  Valentin  and  His  Entrance  into  Strasbourg,  1870. 

Revue  Socialiste.- Paris.    November. 

Socialism:    Its  Political  and    Economic  Organization.    G. 

Renard. 
Catholic  Socialism.    G.  Rouanet. 

The  Socialist  Movement  in  the  Latin  Quarter.    A.  Livet. 
The  Nationalization  of    Swiss    Railways.    Concluded. 
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Nji  viuntors,  Th*'  Drifam  of^  A.  S.  CrowniUHlUr^d,  NAR, 
V.  .,,..^..  i  .1  r    -     ,.r   .1  ..  s^,,nthcni.  \S  M\  H^wl^uii,  Chaut- 
Xl:'.-  U_L.i:  -  al  l!..  C^r--"--^!. U*  S.  Barry,  CliuLiU 
Newspaper,  A  Great  National,  H.  T.  Peck,  Cos. 
Novel,  The  American  Historical,  Paul  L.  Ford,  AM. 
Oliphant,  Mrs.,  as  a  Realist,  WR. 
Opera,  The  Founder  of  German,  B.  O.  Flower,  A. 
Paganism  of  the  Young,  F.  Palmer,  NW. 
Pamirs,  China  and  the,  E.  H.  Parker.  CR. 
Panics,  How  Can  the  Severity  of,  be  Ameliorated  ?  BankN  Y. 
Passion  Play  in  Switzerland,  The,  R.  H.  E.  Starr.  Cos. 
Patriotic  Societies  in  America,  Marion  Howard,  NatM. 
Philosophy,  The  Practical  Value  of,  A.  Wilder,  Int. 
Photography :  See  also  contents  of  AP ;  PA ;  PB ;  PT ;  WPM. 

Triumphs  In  Amateur  Photography— I.,  G. 

Is  Photography  Among  the  Fine  Arts?  J.  Pennoll,  CR. 
Physical  Siience  vk.  Occult  Science,  L.  Emcrick,  Int. 
lectures.  Animated,  J.  M.  Barr,  APS. 
Poets,  New  England,  Personal  Glimpses  of  Our,  C.  Akera, 

Police  Power,  The  Abuse  of,  H.  C.  Kudlich,  F. 

Political  Areas,  Studies  in,  F.  Ratzcl,  AJS,  Nov. 

Polytechnics,  The  London,  EdRL,  Nov. 

Populism  in  a  State  Educational  Institution,  AJS,  Xov. 

Postal  SerWce,  A  Step  Toward  Economy  in   the,  E.   F. 

Loud,  F. 
Poverty,  The  Cause  of,  Francis  A.  Walker.  CM. 
Poynter,  Sir  Edward  J.,  C.  Monkhouse,  Scrib. 
PrfePt  and  People,  E.  T.  Hargrove,  A. 
Pronunciation,  Processes  of  Change  in,  M.  Brcal,  APS. 
Puppets,  Ancient  and  Modern,  F.  J.  Ziegler,  Harp. 
Quarantine,  Ship  Island.  A.  C.  Smith,  San. 
Queens,  Eg>'ptian,  Leigh  North,  Lipp. 
Racial  Geography  of  Europe— XI.,  W.  Z.  Ripley,  APS. 
Railway  P(»olihg,  from  the  People's  Point  or  View,  F. 
Ramnzan:  The  BlesHcd  Month  In  Malay,  H.  Clittord,  Mac. 
Ranchos.  Famous,  of  the  San  Gabriel  VHlley,  FrL. 
Reciprocity  Movement,  The  Canadian,  K.  A  .  Snialley,  AMR. 
Reformation,  Some  Sidelights  on  the  English,  M. 
Refrigerating  Methods,  Modern,  E.  H.  (i.  Brewster,' CasM. 
R"indcer  of  the  Jotunheim,  H.  Soars,  Harp. 
Religious  Denominations  of  America— I.,  T.  J.  Morgan,  FrL. 
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Hi  TIM rs*   Life,  The Tri*ged V of .  C.  \L  HtikovvtO,  \'VV. 
K 1  - 1 1  s>*  U  n  ]-  vvy ek ,  Ftel  lea  o  f,  C\  U  t*y  lio  1  f  !«,<.'(  »*■, 
lU'piiLau^  Uur  AiOtfrtcjiri^  Tbi-ir  Tria*  Lln^^-;  nf  Progress, 
A-M  U. 

Kofijiry.  IntentifjriKnf  th<\  .K  M.  L^  Mun^ihri^  K. 
KuHkiiit  An  Aftonunin  «  irb  Jnp  M.  C*Uhpp1*\  NutM* 
Hiir-siu:  TliH  Firsr  Hiis^iitci  CensUa,  E.  J.  DJllnu.  VR. 
Ky»i?ilii,  Church  arui  *SlaUi  in— U*>  v.  StiUiS-Wt^  Mit-H, 
Bun&iiii*  A^rk'ultiiniLl  Mathini*ry  Id,  BTJ,  Nov* 
Russiun  Hutiuiulry,  T*  Hf^ale,  CtM. 

SU  P*iur»,  The  SLorv  of,  Bbu.k. 

St.  FcttirsburK!  A  i'tipitJil  iit  Flay,  B.  F.  Robinson,  CFM. 

Salt,  Sj-mljolism  of.  Mario  (L  %VS -it ,  A  PS. 

f^alviLtkjn  Army,  Ttiu  Wurk  of  tlif,  «ir  VVjiltor  Bi*mnt»  CR. 

Schiller,  A  SUuly  of,  ,L  Forslvr,  t'hutit. 

SciK^r*!,  The  Ti*ncbing  of  Amtlhx!,  i.\  LniJth,  AV^. 

Sclenfifle  Ifirns,  Tlit^  Llfv  Hli^tiiry  of,  (i.  l.t?  Hun,  AP8- 

Ke^  PrnWjci  iiji^  of  !^hori>8  Aattln-^t.  the,  KnjfM. 

8««iLTbo:  A  Li^gJil  ItoUc,  M.  M.  John  sou,  liHiiK. 

Hojili^,  The  Fur:  Th*>  Aiiierkuti  Vfi^i\  VH 

Bb svk*' spiral n'"^  Bonneti^^  W.  A  ruber,  FK. 

ShJM-tJuihJing  an  ii  PitKluutiyti  lmbttirr>^  In  Urtmt  Britain, 

f^luHvi^-Uolsleln  Qapfttion.  A  Diinlali  View  of  Lho,  XC, 

8mM(^gtl-r'^4,  Lillet  of  the  English,  EL 

Soi  hil  rontrol  -X.,  E*A,  Kos^  AJ8,  Nov, 

SfKiJili'-iTi  laiil  Blrtha,  A.  Blerbf^wrr,  Ot\ 

8r>iiiil  MiivemetJt,  MeiiDing  of  the,  A.  W. 

i?orhil  Qiit*tlon,  Tlie,  M.  Ell  i  nicer,  Sir  it. 

8ociwl  Buforto,  Afdraw^ttMl    Mbdertitiun 

Eovhihyev.  T^Tiflt  Ii? :  C.  BoTigU,  CbauL 

Spabi,  TheCHsisin,  FR, 

l^jjafn  :  The  folate  of  ^^jjaln,  J,  Fc*r*?n\nn,  XntR, 

t^panish  Royalty,  The  RuTimnte  of,  h!lepben  Hoii^il,  MM. 

Jipcn*  er,  Hertiert,  A  (ireninui  Apprflthithm  of,  Wli. 

Spirit  11 A I  Moveuii'tits  of  tbe  iliilf  (Jeutury,  A*  T.  Pierson, 

StrttUtU  s,  EtHTtitrh*OmdQl-llL,  H,  L,  BlU*.  AJsf,  Nov. 
St]iJ!4|H»tK«  Artifiehil,  K. 
Bil[H*i lathe^j  A  Few,  tiM, 

Swpernntunil.Tlit*  AbUH«^  of  tlip.  in  Portion,  E,LfOrt.si%  Bkman. 
S*iv<'(h'ii*  Si'iuv  Impn^fl^lon?  of-  V.,  AL 

S\*ift.  Uuiui,  r^oiu©  UripubUc*bL'd  Leiiors  of-lV,.  a.  B.  Hill, 
AM, 


Snmll,  A  J  S,  Nov. 
N,  l\  Gllman, 


In. 


Symbollsm/rhe  Origin  of,  R.  E.  Moore,  Int. 

Tammany,  F.  A.  Mac*kenzie,  NC 

Tariff,  Influence  of  the  Dlnglcy,  on  German  Industries,  BTJ, 

Nov. 
Taxation :  The  Legalityof  Progressive  Taxation,  Max  West, 

NAR. 
Taxation,  Principles  of—  XIII.,  David  A.  Wells.  APS. 
Teck,  The  Duchess  of.  Lady  Henrj*  Somerset,  AMR;  CR, 
Telegraphy  during  the  Victorian  Era,  Evolution  of,  GM. 
Telescope,  The  Yerkes,  W.  E.  Reed,  J AES,  Oct. 
Tennyson  and  His  Friends  at  Freshwater.  CM. 
Tennyson,  A  Memoir  of,  O.  R.  Parkin,  CauM. 
Tennvson  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  W.  H.  Ridelng,  NAR. 
Theological  Problem  for  To-day,  The,  G.  A.  Gordon,  Out. 
Tower  of  London,  The  Last  Execution  in  the,  EI. 
Treasure-Seeking  in  France  at  the  Present  Day,  CJ. 
Undertaker,  The  Function  of  the,  Sidney  Sherwood,  YR. 
United  States,  The    Shall  They  Be  EuropeanizedV  J.  C  Rid- 

path,  A. 
Universities,  State,  and  Clmrch  Colleges,  F.  W.  Kelsey,  AM. 
University  Ideal,  The  State,  F.  P.  Graves,  Ed. 
Ursulines,  Leaves  from  the  Annals  of  the,  C  W. 
Victoria,  Queen : 

Her  Majesty's  Drawing-Room,  Ann  Leach.  MM. 

Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  R.  H.  Davis,  Harp. 

Victoria  as  a  Mohammedan  Sovereign,  H.  M.  Birdwood, 
NatR. 
Violin-Making,  Ancient  and  Modem— I.,  W.  W.  Oakes,Mus. 
Wages,  Sociaflnfluence  of  High,  GMag. 
Waterway  Development,  J.  A.  C.  Wrigiit,  HIVI. 
Waterloo,  The  Peninsula  and,  E.  F.  DuCane,  C. 
West  Indies.  The  Ruin  of  the.  Lord  Pirbright,  NatR. 
Westminster:  A  City  Without  People,  A ta. 
Wilkes,  John :  An  Anniversary  Study,  W.  B.  DuflSeld.  C. 
Wolcott  Commission  and  Its  Results,  The,  J.  H.  Eckels,  F. 
Women : 

Women's  Home  Industries,  CR. 

Women's  Clubs  in  London,  CFM. 

The  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,  FR. 

The  University  Education  of  Women,  CJ. 

The  Truly  Artistic  Woman,  Stinson  Jarvis,  A. 

The  Club  Movement  Among  Women,  Emily  Tolman,  Lipp. 
Wood-Carving,  The  History  of,  AA. 
Yellow  Fever,  A.  N.  Bell,  San. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 


AP.  American    Amateur    Photog- 

rapher. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review. 

American  Historical  Register. 

American  Historical  Review. 

American  Magazine  of  Civics. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology 

American  Monthly. 

American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews. 

Appleton's    Popular    Science 
Monthly. 

Architectural  Record. 

Arena. 

Art  Amateur. 

Art  Interchange. 

Atalanta. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Badminton  Magazine. 

Bankers'  Magazine.  (London.) 
BankNY.  Bankers'     Magazine.     (New 
York.) 

Biblical  World. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Blackwotxl's  Magazine. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

Bookman.    (New  York.) 

Canadian  Magazine. 

Cas-sell's  Faniily  Magazine. 

Cassier's  Magazine. 

Catholic  World. 

Century  Magazine. 

Chambers's  Journal. 

Charities  Review. 

Chautauquan. 

Contemporary  Review. 

C^rnhill. 
Cosmop.  Cosmopolis. 
Cos.  C()8ino|)olitan, 

Dem.      Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 


ACQ. 

AHReg. 
AHR. 
AMC. 
AAPS. 

AJS. 

AMon. 

AMRR. 

APS. 

ARec. 

A. 

AA. 

Al. 

Ata. 

AM. 

BA. 

Bad. 

BankL 


BW. 

BSuc 

Black. 

BTJ. 

Bknian 

CanM. 

CFM. 

CasM. 

CW. 

CM. 

CJ. 

CRev. 

Chaut. 

CR. 

C. 


D. 

Dial. 

MI, 

DR. 

Dublin  Review. 

Mun.A. 

ER. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

MM. 

Ed. 

Education. 

Mus. 

EdRL. 

Educational  Review.  (London) 

NatM. 

EdRNY.  Educational    Review.      (New 

NatR. 

York.) 

NEM. 

EngM. 

Engineering  Magazine. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

NewR. 

EI 

NW. 

FR. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

NC. 

F. 

Forum. 

NAR. 

FrL. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

OC. 

FreeR. 

Free  Review. 

O. 

GM. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Out. 

G. 

Godey's. 

OM. 

GBag. 

Green  Bag. 
Gunton's  Magazine. 

PMM. 

GMag. 

PRev. 

Harp. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

PSQ. 

HM. 

Home  Magazine. 

PA. 

HomR. 

Homiletic  Review. 

PB. 

Int. 

Intelligence. 

PT. 

IJE. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Sthic^s. 

PL. 

J  AES. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 
Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 

PRR. 

JMSL 

PQ. 

ice  Institution. 

QJEcon 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

K. 

V  now  ledge. 

^adies'  Home  Journal. 

8'^- 

LHJ. 

LH. 

;  leisure  Hour. 

San. 

Lipp. 

jippincott'8  Magazine. 

Sllev. 

Long. 

^jongman's  Magazine, 
^ondon  Quarterly  Review. 

Scots. 

LQ.^ 

Scrlb. 

LuthQ. 

^utheran  (Quarterly. 
McClure's  Magazine. 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Sten. 

McCl. 

Str. 

Mac. 

S.I. 

Men. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

SunH. 

MH. 

Methodist  Review. 

TB. 

MidM. 

Midland  Monthly. 
Missionary  Herald. 

US. 

MisIL 

USM. 

Mislt. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

WR. 

Mon. 

Monist. 

WPM. 

M. 

Month. 

YR. 

Monthly  Hlustrator. 

Municipal  Affairs. 

Munsey^s  Magazine. 

Music. 

National  Magazine. 

National  Review. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

North  American  Review. 

Oi>en  Court. 

Outing. 

Outlook. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Photo- American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

l^hotograpkic  Times. 

Poet- Lore. 

Presbvt^rian    and    Reformed 
Review. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly, 
.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econom- 
ics. 

CJuartorly  Review. 

Rosary. 

Sanitiirian. 

School  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine. 

Stenographer. 

Strand  Magazine, 

Students'  Journul. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Unite<l  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Yale  Review. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  In  the  English  language.    All  the  articles  in  the 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


The  World  of  Thrift 
and  Money  Matters. 


The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. — Secretary  Gage's  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1897  was  presented  to  Congress  the 
first  week  in  December.  The  total  receipts  were 
$430,387,167.89,  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
stme  period,  $448,439,622.30,  showing  a  de- 
ficit of  $18,052,454.41.  The  increase  in  receipts 
iscompared  with  1896 — $20,911,759.11 — would 
h&Te  been  sufficient  to  show  a  surplus  instead  of 
ft  deficit  had  there  not  been  a  corresponding  in- 
creise  of  $13,594,713.49  in  the  expenditures. 
The  principcd  items  causing  this  unfortunate 
showing  are  :  the  amount  paid  out  for  sugar 
bounties,  $4,992,630.88  more  than  last  year; 
11,542,839.46,  payment  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company;  an  increased  deficiency  of  $1,849,- 
206.13  in  the  postal  revenues;  and  a  naval  ap- 
propriation over  seven  millions  larger  than  in 
1896,  some  Rve  millions  of  this  going  toward 
new  ships.  The  outlook  for  the  future  is  not 
ptrticularly  encouraging,  as  the  following  esti- 
mites  for  1898  and  1899  each  show  a  larger  de- 
ficit than  exists  at  present. 

naCAIi  YEAR  1806. 

Tbe  rerennes  of  the  Gtovemment  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
•R  thus  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  existing  laws : 

Promcnstoms $165,000,000  00 

rromlntemal  revenue 166,000,000  00 

fmn  miacellaneous  sources 24,000.000  00 

From  postal  service 96,287,076  68 

Total  estimated  revenues $441,287,076  68 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are  estimated  as 
follows: 

For  the  civil  estobllshment $88,000,000  00 

For  tbe  military  eeUblishment 60,000,000  00 

For  tbe  naval  establishment 88,000,000  00 

for  tbe  Indian  service 11,000,000  00 

Tor  pensions 146,000,000  00 

For  ioterest  on  public  debt 86,000,000  00 

Fbr  postal  service W,227,076  68 

Total  estimated  expenditures $460,287,076  68 

OradeHcitof 28,000,000  00 

•  nSCAIi  TKAR  1809. 

It  is  estimated  that  upon  the  basis  of  existing  laws  the 
trollies  of  the  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  will  be : 

From  castoms $800,000,000  00 

Fromintemal  revenue 165,000,000  00 


Forward , $385,000,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 25,000,000  00 

From  postal  service 92,874,647  87 

Total  estimated  revenues $482,874,647  87 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  same 
period,  as  submitted  by  the  several  executive  departments 
and  officers,  are  as  follows : 

Legislative  establishment $4,466J»8  05 

Executive  establishment 20,025,484  60 

Judicial  establishment 687,620  00 

Foreign  intercourse 1,850,428  76 

Military  establishment 24,620,048  99 

Naval  establishment 29,900,689  55 

Indianaffairs 7,876,617  08 

Pensions. 141,257,750  00 

Publicworks 73,364,134  41 

Miscellaneous 85,187,408  78 

Postal  service,  including  $6,048,118.68  deficiency 

in  postal  revenues 96,982,700  00 

Permanent  annual  appropriations 66,836^  00 

Total  estimated  appropriations,  exclusive  of 
sinking  fund $604,522,588  22 

Or  an  estimated  deficit  of $21,647,885  85 

Japanese  Lighthouses.— There  has  just 
been  inaugurated  a  series  of  lighthouses  along 
the  Japanese  coast^  erected  by  a  French  firm  and 
equipped  with  the  *  *  Feux- Eclairs  "  system.  This 
system  employs  the  lightning -flash,  and  uses 
petroleum  as  fuel,  about  three  pounds  an  hour 
in  a  six- wick  burner  lamp  producing  a  light  of 
some  five  hundred  candle  power.  One  lighthouse 
on  the  island  of  Formosa,  which  cost  complete 
18,000,  has  been  tested  and  found  to  give  a  light 
of  154,000  candle  power,  the  flash  being  visible 
at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  in  clear  weather. 
It  is  probable  that  the  marked  efficiency  of  this 
system  will  make  difficult  the  introduction  of 
electricity  for  the  above  purpose,  since  the  authori- 
ties are  more  than  satisfied  so  far  with  the  results 
of  their  work  ;  but  now  that  the  preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken,  it  seems  well-nigh  certain  that 
the  near  future  will  see  these  oil  flash  lights 
replaced  by  the  more  scientific  and  satisfactory 
electric  search  lights,  such  as  now  dot  the  coast  of 
France.  The  beams  from  some  of  these  great 
arc  lamps  stream  out  with  an  intensity  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  40,000,000  candles,  and  there  can 
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be  no  question  as  to  their  superiority  over  any 
other  form  of  lighthouse  lamp. 

Municipal  Street  Railways  Abroad. — 

The  city  of  Glasgow  has  made  a  decided  success 
of  its  experiment  in  operating  tramways.  Upon 
the  failure  of  the  companies  three  years  ago  to 
accede  to  terms  which  would  have  produced  a 
large  income  for  the  city  the  corporation  decided 
to  take  matters  into  its  own  hands.  Its  offer  to 
purchase  the  entire  plant  upon  condition  that  the 
companies  would  not  try  to  compete  by  means  of 
omnibus  lines  was  refused,  so  it  was  compelled 
to  supply  an  entirely  new  equipment  of  cars, 
horses,  and  stables,  and  to  organize  a  force  of 
drivers  and  conductors.  In  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, the  administration  of  the  service  has  been 
so  successful  that  after  all  interest  charges  on  the 
investment  had  been  paid  last  year  there  was  a 
net  profit  of  |416,335  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
city  treasury.  Nor  has  this  financial  success 
been  the  only  gain.  Public  and  operatives  alike 
are  better  served  than  formerly.  Fares  have 
been  reduced,  halfpenny  hours  for  workmen 
have  been  inaugurated,  the  lines  have  been  ex- 
tended in  every  direction  and  the  cars  improved, 
and  the  employees  have  found  their  hours  shorter, 
while  their  wages  were  increased. 

In  Leeds  the  incentive  toward  municipal  owner- 
ship was  found  in  the  grievances  of  employees 
who  were  forced  to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day 
for  scanty  wages.  The  city  finally  purchased  the 
lines  for  |650,000,  and  is  conducting  the  service 
with  satisfaction  to  everybody  and  an  annual 
profit  of  about  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Hudders- 
field,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  during  which  lines 
were  greatly  extended  and  fares  reduced,  has 
been  able  to  show  a  balance  of  $31,495  on  the 
credit  side  ;  SheflSeld  comes  out  $36,605  ahead  ; 
Blackpool,  with  a  population  of  only  twenty- five 
thousand,  makes  $14,920  out  of  its  system — and 
all  these  municipalities  have  been  working  with 
horse  traction,  electricity  being  very  seldom  in 
use  for  street  tramways  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Wage-Reduction  at  Fall  River.— 

On  December  14  formal  notice  of  the  cut  in  wages 
was  given  in  the  Fall  River  cotton  mills.  The 
price  for  weaving  a  cut  of  24 -inch  64  x  64  print 
cloth  was  reduced  from  18  to  16  cents,  with  a 
uniform  reduction  throughout  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  11  1-9  per  cent.  In  the  prices  of 
odds,  now  a  staple,  each  mill  figures  its  own 
prices,  merely  cutting  off  the  above  percentage 
from  the  former  rates.  As  has  been  the  case  in 
every  such  change  for  ten  years,  the  spinners' 
schedule  was  made  the  basis  for  the  new  rates, 


New  England  Loan 


AND 


Trust  Company, 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Capital  and  Profits,   $pso,ooo 


D.  O.  ESHBAUGH,  President. 

W.  W.  WITMER,  Vice-President. 

W.  K.  BARTLETT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

DIRECTORS: 

Henry  D.  Lyman,  R.  B.  Ferris, 
F.  K.  HipPLE,  Henry  Whelen, 

H.  J.  Pierce,  G.  W.  Marquardt, 

John  Wyman.  E.  D.  Samson, 

D.  O.  EsHBAUGH,  W.    W.    WiTMER. 

W.  F.  Bartlett. 

A  large  number  of  Insurance  and  Trust  Companies,  Say- 
ings Banks,  Universities,  CTolleges,  Trustees,  Guardians,  and 
private  individuals  have  invested  with  the  Company  for 
years,  and  not  one  of  these  investors  has  ever  lost  a  dollar 
of  principal  or  interest  in  the  Company's  securities. 

The  Campanjf  offers  Ub  otm  Debtmture  Bonds,  eoU 
laterally  secured  by  carefully  selected  first  tnortgages 
deposited  with  the  Fanners*  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
as  Trustee,  The  Bonds  are  issued  in  denonUnutions 
of  $900  and  upward. 


WE      All  you  have  guessed  about  life 
insurance  may  be  wrong.      If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 
POST-    **How  and  Why,"  issued  by  the 


PAY 


AGE. 


Penn  Mutual  Life,  921-3-5 
Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


each  mill  figuring  them  as  it  becomes  necessary 
upon  changes  in  number  of  yards  spun.  The 
reduction  is  very  comprehensive,  affecting  not 
only  all  the  operatives,  but  administrative  officers 
as  well. 

It  is  declared  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  new  scale  except  a  complete 
shut-down,  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  permanent  condition,  not,  as  so 
often  has  been  the  case,  a  temporary  glut  of  goods 
which  must  be  disposed  of.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  the  Southern  competition  is  having  a. 
most  injurious  effect  upon  all  New  England  cot- 
ton manufactures.  Not  only  are  the  Southern 
spinners  close  to  the  cotton  fields — their  wages 
are  decidedly  lower  than  in  the  North,  and  the 
Southern  operatives  work  66  or  72  hours  a  week 
instead  of  58,  as  in  Massachusetts,  or  60,  as  in 
Maine.  The  constant  improvement  in  skill  and 
(Continued  on  page  1*0.) 
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The  Search- Light  of  Inquiry 

Reveals  the  strength  cf  the  position  held  by 

The  Prudential 

Safdr  intrenclicd  wittdn  Ife  impfrenablc  fortress  cf  life  insurance  arc  the  hold- 
ers of  mote  than  two  and  a  naif  millions  of  policies.    Write  for  information. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


JOHK  F-  DRTDEN,  PreslJent, 


HOME  OFFICE  :   r^^wark,  N.  J. 
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methods  of  labor  in  the  South  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  these  advantages  give  the  Southern 
mills  a  steady  and  crushing  superiority  over  their 
Northern  competitors.  As  the  Evening  Post  re- 
marks, it  is  a  condition  which  cannot  last,  *'for 
the  man  who  works  at  a  disadvantage  of  1 0  or  of 
5  p(»r  cent,  will  go  to  the  poorhouse  sooner  or 
later." 

Butter-Making  in  the  West.— There  has 
of  late  years  been  a  remarkable  development  of 
dairy  industries  throughout  the  West.  It  has 
been  found  that  even  in  the  buffalo  grass  regions, 
on  the  semi  arid  belt  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  mountains,  milk  and  butter  production 
can  be  carried  on  with  profit.  In  both  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  the  increase  of  creameries  has  been 
large,  but  South  Dakota  shows  the  most  notable 
growth  of  this  industry.  In  seven  years,  since 
the  first  creamery  began  operations  in  this 
State,  the  number  has  increased  to  145,  and  these 
have  produced  in  the  past  six  months  12,000,000 
pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $2,160,000.  During 
the  best  grazing  season  the  milk-raising  farmers 
supply  products  worth  $285,000  a  month,  and 
many  of  the  creameries  are  able  to  continue 
operations  with  profit  all  through  the  winter. 

Timber  Production  in  Minnesota.— It 

is  estimated  that  nearly  twice  as  much  pine  tim- 
ber will  be  cut  in  Minnesota  this  winter  as  was 
taken  out  last  season.  The  Mississippi  River  cut 
for  the  mills  of  Minneapolis  and  points  as  far 
down  as  Clinton,  Iowa,  will  be  550,000,000  feet, 
as  against  240,000,000  last  year.  In  the  Red 
Lake  country,  which  has  seen  little  lumbering  for 
some  time,  there  will  be  felled  150,000,000  feet. 
The  Duluth  and  St.  Croix  districts  will*  con- 
tribute 850,000,000  more,  making  a  total  of 
1,500,000,000  feet  of  pine  to  betaken  out  of  the 
forests  this  winter.  An  army  of  20,000  men 
will  be  required  for  the  work. 

Electricity  in  Siam. — Incongruous  as  it 
seems,  the  king's  palace  and  many  of  the  tem- 
ples, as  well  as  tlie  streets  of  Siam,  are  now  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  plant  has  hitherto  l)elonged 
to  the  government,  but  an  American  engineer  has 
recently  formed  a  company  which  now  has  a 
twenty  years'  monopoly.  The  capital  of  £6,000 
in  100  shares  is  about  equally  divided  between 
American  and  British  subjects,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  this  will  soon  be  increased  to  five  or  six 
times  the  present  amount,  and  the  company  con- 
verted into  a  British  registered  one  of  limited 
liability.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  result  in  a 
largely  increased  demand  for  electrical  apparatus 
of  various  sorts. 
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Largest  Accident  Company  in 
the  World 

And  a —  ^ 

LEADING  LIFE  COMPANY. 


ISSUES 

ACCIDENT  POLICIES 

G>verins:  Accidents   of   Tfavel^  Sporty  or 
Business,   at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Yearly,  or  premium  paid  up  in 'Ten  Years  with  re- 
turn of  all  premiums  paid,  and  running  till  70.  Death 
Only,  or  Death  and  Weekly  Indemnity.  No  medical 
examination  required.  Not  forfeited  by  change  of 
occupation,  but  paid  pro  rata.  No  extra  charge  for 
foreign  travel  or  residence. 


LIFE  AND  ENDOWriENT 
POLICIES. 

All  Fonns>  Low   Rates,   Non-Forfdtable, 
World-Wi<fc. 

ITS  INCREASING  LIFE  PLAN, 

Affording  options  of  conversion  into  temporary  or  life 
annuities,  with  liberal  surrender  values,  is  offered  by  no 
other  Company. 

Assets, $2)^9)5,633^ 

Surplus, 3,365,)6)«39 

Paid  Policy-holdm  in  )896,         -  2,602,0)4^ 

Returned  to  Policy-holden  since  )864,  33/>98,024U)0 

GEORGE  ELUS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Asst  SeCy. 


STANDARD-ARTICLESUNCL-fr^^lflED. 


The  Precision 
of  Performance 

ofthe  Full  Ruby 
Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

is  the  marvel  of  the  me- 
chanical world — a  lifetime 
of  service  in  every  watch. 

Made  in  different  sizes. 

At  all  dealers^  in  cases  to 
suit  the  purse  and  taste  of  the 
buyer. 


An     El  (fin     W«tc]l      A\wAy%     hu     the      ward 
"Elilix'*entrfliv«4on  the  worki— fully  fuarant«E'd. 


T\»?l|rn  Or^r'TrlfThtAi  iWT. 


SURBRUQ'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE.         « 
1*   mrr.«    o^-A    €1    OSt^o    Qm/^Lrx»f    we  want  YOU  to  try  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE— all  the 
II   you   are   a    t^ipC-OmOKCr,  ^jj^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^Hj  ^^^  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial 


that  it  is  almost  perfection, 
Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


We  will  send  on  receipt  of  loc.  a  sample  to  any  address. 
Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE  ^ 


Send  for  pamphlet  of  our  goods  giving  list  of  dealers  who  handle  tliem. 


quickly  i 
SURBRUG,   159 

lib.,  $1.30;  X  ^^'»  4^*     Postage  paid. 


for  mutual  advantagt  whtn  you  wriU  to  an  aduertiser  phase  mention  this  magazine, 
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The  World's  Standard  of  E:xcellence. 


Silver  Soap, 

Fur  waxhlng  and 

Glass.   IScts. 
The  Best  Made. 

Postpaid,  80  cts. 


PGlislilog  Powder, 


For  cLenalng  and  polishing  Gold  and 
ES  [\  vi?r.    I  ts  merits  hiiTe  made  It  famous 
atx:iuiid  tbe  world.    No  other  like  it. 
Postpaid,  15  cts.,  stamps. 


Larfftst,  Best  and  Cheapest 

Postpaid,  10  cts. 


Polishing  Clotk, 

An  always  ready  polisher  prepared 
with  ELECTKO^slLlCOX 


Plato  CiooBlBg  CaUnit, 


All  Leading  Dealers  have  oar  Goods. 


THX  SZJBOTSO  MTUOOV  CO..  SO  Oliff  Street.  Hew  Tork. 


An  oak  case  containing  Pow* 
der.  »oap.  Plate  Brush  and 
Ctiamois.    Szp.  Prepaid,  75  cts. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An  InstitatioQ  for  the  Scientific  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Tomon,  and  all  forms  of  Malignant  Growths, 
WITHOUT  THE  USE   OF  THE  KNIFE. 

We  haye  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cnre 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity. 

Book  and  circulars  g^iving  description  of  Sanatorium 
Treatment,  Terms  and  Keferences,  free. 

DRS.  ¥.  E.  BROVl  &  SOK,  Horth  Adams,  lass. 
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Enjoy  the  Luxury  of  Clean  Teeth 
by  using  the 

PROPHYLACTIC 

TOOTH  BRUSH. 

The  PROPHYLACTIC  keeps  the 
teeth  in  their  NATURAL  condi- 
tion— pearly  white  I  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  bristle  tufts  en- 
ables the  brush  to  clean  the  EN- 
TIRE SURFACE  OP  THE 
TOOTH.  By  cleaning  between 
the  teeth  it  removes  all  sources  of 
decay. 

Recommended  by  all  Dentists. 

For  sale  generally  (ALWAYS  IN 
A  YELLOW  BOX),  or  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  3<  cents.  Pull  instruc- 
tions with  each  brush.  Send  for  our 
booklet,  which  gives  you  sound 
advice. 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO., 

Z34  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mass. 
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THE  COMFORTABLE  CURE, 

Endorsed  bv  leading  Physicians  for  quick  relief  of  insomnia  and  all  nervous  troubles,  and  curing 
La  Grippe,  Astnma,  Bronchitis  and  all  pulmonary  ailments  while  you  are  abed  and  asleep.  The 
aromatic 

I^^^^'bW  Bed  Comfortables 

made  of  the  tender  inner  bark  of  the  Canadian  Spruce  Tree  stripped  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  is 
rising  in  the  tree,  and  converted  into  a  soft  smooth  sneet  as  pliable  as  cloth. 

Price  at  dealers  (a.oo,  or  send  Two  Dollars  for  sample  Spruce  Dark  Bed  Comfortable,  full  bed  sice,  shipped  carriagv 
and  duty  free  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  packed  in  a  wooden  tug  hantborociy  polished  to  show  the  natural  grain  of 
the  wood  and  yet  pliable  as  the  silk  with  which  it  is  lined.    Money  refunded  if  nut  satisfied. 

Send  for  Booklet  with  numerous  testimonials. 

^  Address  KINQ^ONES  CO..  DEPARTMENT  N.  L.,  TORONTO,  CANADA,  or 

JONES  A  CO.,  DEPARTMENT  N.L.,  NIAGARA  PALLS,  N,  Y. 
Xleinxifeiotorers    of    Kind's    Bcilsamio    ©prxic©    CoviffH     Syrup. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 


PROPRIETARY  ARTICLES 


Thm  ^usy,  active  brain  require*  wonte  izerve- 
sustaining  element  as  food, 

YiTUiZED  PROSPIITES 


Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and 
sustain  in  activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years 
^ith  best  results  by  thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers 
for  the  prevennofi  as  well  as  cure  of  mental  or 
nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restoViUive  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalised  Phoephites  is  a  concentiated  white  powder 
from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  ana  wheat 
gemu  formnlatei  by  Prof.  Percy. 


Prepared 
only  by 


8i@^(h 


56  W.  25th  St. 
New  York. 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  free. 

If  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  $r,oo. 

CROSBY'S  COLD   AND   CATARRH    CURE. 

This  is  the  best  known  remedy  and  preventive  for 

cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.     Easy  to  apply  and 

quick  to  cure.     By  mail,  50  cents. 


ENNENS 

BORATED    TALCUM 


Dcllglillur  After  Batblng. 

A   PMLtr*e  Rtlkf  iuT  Vr\c\U  Meat 
■  a4  All  AffrcUoiia  nf  tb*  sikro.     '^ 
Brno  lab  n  A 1 1  Ud  iin  0  r  PtnpJ  n  tla  d. 

Get  MENKEN'S  r^*^  ^ "'0 

Kmsii   All  fJTHMt   ri.rwiitJiji, 

wiin;n  Aitr  LlAhLF.  tu  i'lj  [UltM- 

Appi-Dvcd  bv  ihe   MedkHl   Pro- 

fcA^ion  and  Trained  !VurMS»  fnr 

the   ust  of  Infants  iind   Adults, 

9a  rm^i.    iJSampii-frtt.t 


After^ 

BATHIfHG 


[BNNGlt^ 


m 


^ETM 


*  lw*ins  w»  K**'-'^ 


'*  Once  again  the  pine-tree  sung : 
•  Speak  not  thy  speech  my  boughs  among : 
Put  off  thy  years,  wash  in  the  breeze; 
y.y  hours  are  p>eaceful  centuries.' 

Emerson, 

Health  to  the  Skin 

These  are  the  words  of  the  song  that  the 
Pines  are  ever  singing,  and  their  offering  of 
Pine  Tar,  fresh  from  the  woods,  combined 
with  sweet  vegetable  oils  and  glycerine,  has 
made  their  song  famous  the  world  over  as 

Packer's  Tar  Soap 

Pure  and  refreshing  as  the  breath  from  the 
Pines,  its  perfect  cleansing  and  hygienic 
qualities  have  made  this  the  soap  par  excel- 
lence for  Bathing,  Shampooing,  and  Nursery 
Purposes. 

The  Packer  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 


ARE    YOU 


TOO  FAT 


If  so,  why  not  reduce  your  weisrht 
and  be  comfortable?  Obesity  is  a  dia- 
eaae  and  predisposes  to  Heart  trouble, 
Paralysis,  Liver  diseases,  Rheuma- 
tism, Apoplexy,  etc.,  and  is  not  only 
dangerous  but  extremely  annoying  to 
people  of  refined  taste.  It's  a  mistake 
not  to  do  anything  to  reduce  vour 
weight,  if  it  is  greater  than  it  ougnt  to 
be.  Vi^e  do  not  care  how  many  re- 
duction remedies  you  may  have  taken 
without  success,  we  have  a  treatment 
that  will  reduce  weight,  as  thousands 
can  testify.  It  is  simple,  safe  and  pleas- 

..^-.-=.  _  i  x_, -.»        ant  to  take  and  not  expensive  either. 

of  Dunkirk,  O.,  says :  "  It  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  thou- 
reduced  me  68  pounds,  sands  who  have  been  reduced  in 
and  I  feel  better  now  than  weight  andgreatly  improved  in  health 
I  have  for  years."  by  its  lisc.  REDUCED. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Perdue,  Springfield,  III ij/s  Lbs. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Cummins,  OtUwa,  111 jS      " 

Miss  M.  Hoisington,  Lake  View.  Mich 50      ** 

Mrs.  I.  Spalding,  Morrisville,  Vt 61      " 

Miss  M.  Nobles,  Kacine.  Wis ka      " 

Mrs.  M.  Cheek,  Valley  Mills,  Tex 74      " 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hyde,  Mowequa,  111 ca      " 

H.  Rassettc,  Ono.  Calif 85      " 

Ellen  Ridgeway,  Vandalia^  Iowa 60      *' 

Miss  K.  Sheely,  600  N.  Mam  St., Marion, O..   70      " 

We  will  give  $100.00  in  Gold  to  anyone  who  can  prove 
that  any  of  our  tiestimonials  are  aot  genuine. 

DON'T  do  anything  or  take  anything  until  you  hear  from  11s* 
we  have  something  important  to, tell  you  about  how  to  MAKE 
BEMEDY  AT  IIQME  at  a  trifling  cost  and  other  valuable 
information.  To  any  reader  of  TAe  J\t-7'iew  0/ Rev i civs  who  will 
write  to  us  at  once,  we  will  send  full  particulars  and  a  few  clays' 

TREATMENT    FREE 

in  a  plain  sealed  package  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  to  cover  postage, 

etc.    Correspondence  strictly  confidential.    Address 

HAIjIj  6l  CO.9  Ii.11.9  Box  404,   St.   LouIk,  IVIo. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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,5TANDARDARTICLE5UNCL-fr!»5iriED, 

Dear  Madam  : 

The  Index  to  lamps  and  the  chimneys   for 
them  will  save  you  money  and  trouble. 

We  want  you  to  have  it. 


Address  Rttsbunjh,  Fa. 


Write  Macbeth. 


WARM 

STROMe 

DURARLE 

HANDSOME 


sre  oar  $2.60  and  $8.00  large  gauntlet  black  fur  gloves. 
Send  your  address  and  receive  our  printed  folder.  It 
will  interest  you  if  you  ever  drive  in  cold  weather. 

THE  OROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  OOMPANY, 
R,        lie  Mill  StTMt,   RoobMter,N.Y. 


New  Idea  in  Trunks 

Ti^<^  ^TAIiUIIAN  DRESSER  TRUNK 

r I ' ;  n.  ><  rits  a  new  idea  In  tnink^    It ta a  port* 
iIjU'  iir^-tBinc  case,  with  drawers  instead  of 


Lr>iys;  Si  place  IbreverTthing,  flromahattoa 
itxT  1 1  Litton,  and  the  bottom  Is  as  acoessitMie 
,nft  lUi}  lop.  Ooets  no  more  than  a  good  box 
E  ru  EhK,  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  with  privileges  to 
exAtii^uQ.  2  cent  stamp  lllastratedcatalogneb 
W*  A.  WTAIAMAX,  tt«  W.  BpHas  Bt^  i^iuikMb  Ob 


■Y     AT      \r 


-r  STORE  <pr 


WmTNET  NOME  GTMMSIUM 

gives  health,  vigor,  symmetiy  to  young  and 
old.  Results  fully  guaranteed.  Physicians 
endorse  it  as  the  only  complete  physical  cul- 
ture outfit.  Cabinets  complete,  |15  to  |50, 
.Illustrated  guide,  10  cents.  Circulars  free. 
Special. — ^Elastic  Chest  Exerciser,  $2  to  |4. 

WHITNEY  HOME  GYMNASIUM  CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

No  Fire,  Smoke,  or  Hart.   Abeoliitely  5«fl^. 

Send  6  Stamps  for  Catalooitk. 


TBU8C0TT  BOAT  MFG.  CO.,  Drawer  M,  SI.  Joseph,  Mlehigaa. 

A  Vassar  Graduate  ('85) 

Indonrd  by  the  eminent  chemist,  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY.  Ph.D.. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Vassar  College,  lias  discovered  a 

SPECIFIC  ErdS;"y£S'"'i';'r; 

Guaranteed  to  check  hair  falling  at  once*  and  to  start  a  thick, 
new  growth  within  two  weeks.  Acts  wholly  upon  the  roots, 
and  POSITIVELY  RESTORES  NATURAL  COLOR  TO 
PARTIALLY  GRAY  HAIR  if  used  faithfully  for  a  few  weeks. 
Not  an  atom  of  dye,  lead,  or  injurious  substance.  Honey 
promptly  refunded  If  you  are  not  satisfied.  Large  double* 
si2e  bottles,  $a.oo.  Regular  single-size,  $i.oo.  Awarded  only 
medal  granted  to  any  Hair  Remedy  at  the  World's  Fair.  Fac- 
simile of  award  on  each  bottle. 


inPERIAL  SKIN  FOOD 

Positively  removes  wrinkles,  crow's-feet,  and  traces  of  age.  Used 
for  seven  years  past  and  indorsed  by  ADELINA  PATTI,  Mrs. 
Gov.  JOHN  P.  ALTGELD  (Illinois),  HO WESK A.  MELBA. 
LILLIAN  RUSSELL,  Mrs.  LANGTRY,  and  thousands  of  so- 
ciety  women  everywhere. 

Price  $3.00  for  Large  Jar.    One  Year's  Sa|>ply. 

Send  I1.50  at  once,  mentionmg  the  Rkvikw  or  Reviews,  and  we 
will  send  you  a  half-size  jar  and  elegant  illustrated  book  contain- 
ing facsimile  letters  from  Patti,  Modjeska,  Professor  Cooley,  of 
Vassar,  and  numerous  other  high  authorities.     H^ritt  to-day, 

QAQE  DRUG  &  CHEHICAL  CO., 

N.  W.  Cor.  Drexel  and  Oakwood  Blv'ds.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


For  mutual  aduantagt  when  you  wriU  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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5TANDARDARTICLE5UNCm31flED, 

Little 
Cigars. 

all  imported 
Tobacco. 

HIBHEST  IN  PRICE, 
FINEST  IN  QUAUTY. 


«9C.  a  Bnndley 
lo  In  Bniiclle* 


Trial  Package  in    Pouch   by   mail 
for  25  Cents. 

H.  ELLIS  ft  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 
TBS   AMBRICAN    TOBACCO   CO..  SucceMor. 


A  New  Discovery. 

MAYERLE'S 

"DIMOID  CHYSTil  EYE  GUSSES." 


CI  TPPDiriD  to  ■"  <^^  QlmaaeB  for  re«diiig  or 
OIJt-CKlV/K  distonce.  We«k  Eyes.  Poor  5ight. 
Sore  Eycf ,  Pain  about  the  Head,  and  Nervousness. 

Eecommended  by  most  prominent  Doctors,  Clergrynien, 
snd  United  States  Customs  Inspectors. 

These  sOasses  can  be  used  for  hours  In  the  strongest  light. 
They  wm  not  tire  nor  strain  but  strengthen,  protect^and 
inTigorate  the  eye.  Olasses  fitted  by  mail  providing  you 
answer  the  following  questions:  How  ola?  Ever  wear 
glasKS?  How  longf  Can  you  see  better  by  removioyg 
print  to  an  increased  distance?  Do  your  eyes  feel  as  if 
there  was  sand  in  them?  Have  you  headache?  Have 
yooDain  about  the  eyes  ?    What  do  you  work  at  most  ? 

Price  of  these  eye  glasses  with  a  warranted  gold  plated 
tS^^  $2.06.  ^  pay  express  charges.  Make  your 
friend  a  beautinil  and  useful  present. 

These  glasses  are  manufactured  especially  for  optical 
use  and  can  be  had  only  from 

GEORGE  MAYERLE, 

EXPERT  OPTIUAN, 
a8  Third  St.,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  want  one  reliable  Lady  or  Qentleman  Agent  in  every 
town  to  represent  us.  Agents*  outfit,  with  full  instruc- 
tlo&show  to  examine  eyes,  $29.75.    Retails  for  $141.50. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  attuertlaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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Uncle  Sam  /s  sehcung 

Employees 

From  thoiro  who  have  pa^t*t?d  the  dvt!  Btrvjco  p^Lamiafitifififl. 

AppUcanlawno  eccurvd  the   h%be8luv(^raK;L-H  will  get  Uj«s  eur- 

llebtr  fliid    tjejit    ripj3oUJtmf!iiU,     By   thin  ni«lhckd    ultout  6,000 

iurrnllve  po.siriona  wore  iHte^l  Inst  year.    Tbci^  were   uever 

Ijctter  oppomJuutfH  ft^r  upnymtwielH*  than  rlebt  now.    The 

next  e?caTnln]iUoii8  \rlll  be  held  in  Febmarv,  Alarc^h,  and 

AprJUln  aH  nSUitej^  for  poAlUODit  trt  Uie  Pt>^tunice,CuiTtom'- 

lIouMe>    iJit^rniU  Heveatie,    FUllwnj   Mail,  Uepartmeutat 

and  UoverameDt  P  Fin  ting  Servlcefi* 

The  National 
Correspondence  Institute 


$o00««««o«&O9o@«$^^««e&«^^o^ 


mull  Ui  ^tn-|»iire  utiiilL('Ant>  fnt  »Jl  eMvJI  rtfrvlo^  e^KajuLiiAtHJitn, 

"" lit'  I T I H r nn^ km  jjf,  n--*? i ]  mit,  ems nt-tif'H  i n  val uiitiJ e.     Kd JiOf**.*d 

4:v][]t^jitu>r]Ht  itati]rirlrie9aad  liy  hiiiKlreibi  u^f  kn  Rluilciil-t 

ivtio  liMW  h^.-id  i^ucNil  ^DV4?nmri?ot  pripiiLaiiri,     hlu^tenctt  n^- 

.c«[7etiMlLf  tduH  I  ntt^nttonj  tiun^u  v^ 

tug:  r««f>f  timo' iLnd  uaelfim  study. 

ix^nA  pcfliliUorts.euliiii^,  dfttP»or 
M  mt»t1iUi)H  r  i^U\ ,  an  d  htHll  t  If  u  1 
vl^m  of  \Vadh!ngton,  frt-efor 
like  Making. 

NATIONAL 
COflRESPONDENQE 
INSTITtJTEaiic.) 

126  SecontS  National 
Bank  Building^ 

WASHIKGTON,D.C. 


1  COLLEGE  Cn  CENTS 
EDUCITIONUUUEEK 

r«r  ••  dewB  Md  ••  »«r  bimiU,  WK  OITC 
AM  KDCOATIOlf  III  THE  THBOBY  OW 

ELECTRICITY 


Electrical  Power  and  Lighting;  Electrical 
WirlDg  and  Bell  Work:  Electrical  Railways; 
Mechanical  Drawing;  Mathematics;  Phvaica; 
Organic  and  Inorganic  ChemlBtry ;  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis;  Steam,  Locomo- 
tive, Gas,  Traction,  or  Marine  Engineering ; 
Refrigeration:  Mechanics:  Machine  Design; 
Civil,  Mechanical,  Bridge,  Railroad,  Manicipal, 
orHydranl-i  mg^  sfcjfcsii%jfc^^  I  ^^^^  P^^ 
Ic  Engineer-!  A3  BDURScS  I  ^''^  Draft- 
ing; aHo^*l^^  ifwwiiwfcw  Unyy  Sur- 
veying and  Mapping;  Metal,  Placer,  or  Coal 
Mining;  Assaying  and  Blowpiping:  Prospect- 
ing; Architecture:  Sanitary  Plumbing;  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilation;  Architectural  Design;: 
Highway  Construction;  Architec- 
tural Drawing;  Bookkeeping;  Sten- 
ography; English  Branches;  or  Ped- 
agogics of  English  Branches. 
^'^   WHO  ftTiTnv 

GUARANTEED  SUCCESS. 

We  have  helped  thousands  to  better  posi- 
tions and  salaries.    Circular  Frte, 
Stale  9ul^ect  you  tvish  to  gtudy. 


^  Bj  ^%  n  mm  U  a  m  ■%  learned  far  practical  work  In  6  to  n  weeks  by 
OnVK  I  n  AH  Upemln  method.  Leads  everywhere.  World** 
Fair  award.  No  ihadfaig.  no  position.  Self-taught  or  by  mail.  Free  les- 
son and  booklet.    Wrhe.  H.  M.  PERXIN,  Antlwr,  Detroit,  Mlek. 


AJSharp  Point 

!  can  be  kept  on  Dlxon*s  American  Ora^blte 
Pencils  without  breaking  off  every  mlnnte.  Tbey 
write  smoothest  and  last  longest.  Aiucyoor  dealer  for 

DIXON'S   PENCILS. 

If  he  does  not  keep  them  mention  Review  op  Rkvtbws 
and  send  16oents  for  samples  wortli  doable  the  money . 

Jos.  Dixon  Cnicibie  Co.,  Jeraey  City,  N.  J. 


UV  and  8E 

GRAMOPHONES 

PHONOGRAPHS 

SRAPHOPHONES 

Be-tTarf^ran^TBTn.^.       RECORDS.  EtC. 

PUOJECTINQ  MAOHDiES,  FILMS,  Ete.    •atalMver 

INTERNS  WANTED  *S\R8ffta 

HARBACH  *  CO.,  809  Fllbwl  St,  Phlla.,  Pi. 


MAGIC 


9*nmUm,W^ 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


and  8TERBOPTICONH,  all  prices.  TIEW8  illastratlaff 
every  subject.  For  IhMie  BxMbUiont,  Church  JSntertainmtnu 
and  lUuatrated  Sermons,  ff^  A  Profitable  Easiness  for  a 
man  wWi  a  tmaU  capital.  2S0  page  catalogue  mailed  #>iee. 
fieadquarters  for  Anlaiaced  Pletare  fifaeblnes. 

Send  for  deterlpUre  CIKCCLAB8  and  laUtt  FILMS. 
MeALLUTEB,  Maaalbrtartag  OpUelam  49  Massaa  St..  N.Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  atiuerHser  pleaae  mention  thia  magazine. 


««B^H»0« 


*v'U  'C^ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  0UTF1T5 

cameraI 


Kodak 
In  your 
Pocket. 


The  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  Uonly  x» inches  in 
tmckoeas,  so  shaped  as  to  slip  readily  into  the  pocket 
—J  —  "-^-  as  to  be  no  trouble  when  there,  yet  is 


capable  of  making  pictures  a)<  z  3)(  inches  of  the  finest 
quality. 

Uses  oar  light-proof  film  cartridges  and 

LOADS  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

Mm  VUdtecTMlwt  I«hk,  witk  MinMUU  I*m,       .      $10.00 
UsMfra^rflteCterttMt^  ISafMrwtJi  xSli;  .40 

KODAKS  $5.00  to  $25. 


No 


ton KODAK 

lafactnred  by 

Kodak  Co. 


EASriMNKODIlKCO. 

ROOHErrER,  N.  Y. 


.vU:> 


-^  LlliHT 


Equal  to  Sunlight, 
almost  as  cheap. 


Naphcys' 
Acetylene 
Gas  Generator 


brings  this  wonderful  gas  to 

the  most  isolated  places,  and 

at  a  cost  of  one^third  ordinary 

gas  fn  either  city  or  connt^J^ 

Absolutely  safe^  reliable  and 

economicaL 

!•  »•  cor^T  «c  CO. 

Sole  agents.    Al-^o  manui'Actukeks  t>F 

STEREOPTICCNSnnd  all  para]  hernaKa 

f-.T  LIGHT  pTuJiictJon  and  projection. 

Srw  T^rlL,       CblC'RQ.       Sad  FraaclK{>.       DufTiilo. 

'Afct/ltDt  GnsSliowKnftfiiBiit  >\n\  Cor.  BrondM^ii  juii 

jTth  tc.  Mew  T*ffk  City.    Fall  particvlars  from  Dcpt  Y. 

MiUOfflco,  II5-II7  JMMn  St.,  Jew  York. 


Reversible 

Swing 

Back, 

Rising  and 

Swing 

Front. 

5x7*  fitted  with  the  Rapid  Rectilinear 
Lens,  B.  &  L.  Shutter,  and  Two  Double 

Holders $60 

8  X  10«  without  lens  and  shutter     ...  50 

IgHxdM 46 

6x7 36 

I  Send  for  tree  Pamplilet  of  $6  and  $8  Camerao 

We  recommend  the  New  Aaterloaa  FIIhis  for  hand-camera  work. 

Try  METACARBOL,  the  most  powerful  developer  known. 

I  PaialnmiA  ^^  ^  kinds  of  cameras  and  all  re<^uisites  Fmaa 

I  If alalUEIIu  for  photography  mailed  on  apphcation  1  luu 

Werecommendfll  HIIV  nOVDI  ITrO   Theyarequick    I 
to  amateurs     IfUIRAA  11111  rLAl  to.    and  reliable. 
j  The  International  Annual,  Volume  X.    Full  of  valuable 
articles,  and  profusely  illustrated  by  the  best  photo- 
graphic workers  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Price,  75  cents ;  postage,  15  cents. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  Broadway,  New  York. 
45f  47  And  49  E.  Randolph  5t.,  Chicago,  111. 


\   There  are  Times  and  Seasons  for  Most  Things   j 
but  the 


Premo  Camera 


has  no  limitations  as  to  time,  place  or  range  of 
work*  Summer  or  winter,  indoors  or  out  of 
doors,  town  or  country,  it  is  equally  effective 
and  satisfactory.  Send  for  samples  of  its  work 
to 

The  Rochester  Optial  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


6 
8 
I 


BSi&J 


Fv  mutuat  advantage  when  you  wrtU  to  an  adoortiter  ploaao  montion  this  magazine, 
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'ARCHITECTURESDECORATTO 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Plays  1000  Tunes 


FlAT*  with  ruarebrlllJinfirf  Ulkh  tay  Dther  ru  unlc  box  laadf .  s 
UAH  uo  dvUfiati!  (yixtfl  to  irttout  oC  <irdL'T»    I'Iajji  f  n>m  SO  to  no  | 
nttiiat^ii  wula  oTiL'  whidiiifr.    Vlnjn  jmir  owd  BPlt^itlDn  of  mu 
aitiy    Hojc  Imiiyft  ruct  it^Ui  tuupdJMn  &|]d.  can  \te  B^tM.Aj  r>pAriiU-4 
bj  A  (ihlltL    t^oU!  by  &IL  nmtnj  tiijdi^t^.    BaiiH*  f  imui  |:  to  (iTIi. 

TH£  NEW  ORCHESTRAL  RKISK, 

b*'rA  tor  CflUitoinuu-.     hKilJN'.^  ^^'sIl  ■  TtctX  ty  1  ^  Lflliwni ,  N,  J 


STEEL  CEILING,        I 

Metal  Roiling  Sliutters  and  Curtains.  ^ 


(kinnbar's  patents.) 


Something  in  this  line  at  moderate  price  and  with  per- 
fect construction  is  always  in  demand.  Our  catalogue 
with  prices  for  both  Metal  Ceiling  and  Metal  Moil- 
ing Shutters  will  verify  our  sutement. 


t  THE  KINNEAR  &  GAGER  CO. 

M  AN  U  PACTU  R  E  RS, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

AG£NCI£8: 

W.  L.  Wrdgrr  &  Co.,  zo  India  St.,  Boston. 
W.  H.  Brodir  &  Co.,  x88  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
J.  Wendell  Cole  &  Son,  9x1  Chicago  Opera  House 
Building,  Chicago. 


EECrnCAL 


BloTola,  and  FbfOto.  Horeltlc^ 
lowprioes.  IMpaffveat.  FRKI 
■.  I.  B.  Ot^  tl  CwUsail  1I.,«.T 


1\ -?L':!'^A^I  WOODS    PLAIN  01 
U&DflllFf  ORMMENTAL 

rrllMflfLI     THieKORTHIS 

lBai» 


I  and  *Uck*  of  lloors  id 
the  leading  dtles.  Write 
for  Pricca'a  Book  of  Dcslgna 


FIOORS 


ZNDXANAFOi<ia.  unx 


Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 


DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  AND  BEST 
for  all  classes  of  Buildings. 

S«nd  for  catalopie,  and  giv«  diagram  and  description  of  room  for  ettlmaM. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  44  Cherry  SU  New  York. 

BOSTON  OFFICE :  4  Liberty  Square,  cor.  Water  St 


for  mutual  advantage  when  yon  utrtte  to  an  aduertiser  please  mention  thie  magailne. 


5TANDARDARTICLE5UNCL-fr5!>lflED, 


DOSSiSaOG 


BRADLEY  &  Hubbard 

riFC.  Co. 


••B.&H.'*  Ban- 
quet Lamps  are 
prdencd  before  all 
others  for  their  in- 
txinsic  worth  of  d^ 
sign,  their  pre* 
mifnently  supeiior 
oosstniction,  their 
■cote  niceoeas  of 
finish,  and  because 
they  give  the  most 
powerfoly  whitest* 
most  brilliant  light* 
Tbsy  last  for  gen- 
erations. A*<B. 
&  H.**  wiU  al. 


ways  outshine  all 
your  lamp  ideals. 

They  have  that 
striking  indiridnal- 
ity,  that  select  ap- 
pearance  so  im- 
portant in  a  lamp 
for  drawing  room 
or  library.  When 
you  choose  a  '*B. 
&  H/'youezerdse 
threefold  economyi 
and  every  one  will 

acquiesce  in  the 

wisdom  of  your 

choice. 


8mdforJ)re*  hook  cm  **B,  tt  B**  Lamp:  Otu  amd  glectHe 
FixttartB,  Fir^lace  Ftanitun,  Art  Metal  Oood$,  Oil  Jleat«r$, 
Grill  Work,  etc.,  amd  sacurt  the  laieei  informattom  about  the 


Meriden,  Conn 


BoclieKt«r  Badlmtor  Co.,  Rocliester,  FT*  T., 
CAN  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL.- 


FOB  AUiMCNTS  OF  THE 


HEAD- HAIR 


RILEY'S  ELECTRIC  COMB  BATTERY  S3. 

^QT**  NLE<].Qe^.  Dcr^Qus  liciiuUciieri,  rMjurniistld,  (Umlruif 
IM^  jrt9&on»color  to  Iu.lF  pr«mAiurt<ijr  it^^^  Htrpn^iHi-'tki 
tti#  v^?c*l  cc^rtls,  uid  Lmpravtidi  %hv  va\trp--,  tfirnns  nulp^a 
la  the  iMSid,  dean  and  brixht^nn  th6  lulnd^  Kt»4  ntitl 
Lavrctlsraie.  All  doabta  reta.(twea  before  jjurchiuHv  iiatJ^ 
Isctlofi  fturanteed.  Tb«  Lnrentor'n  imu t phli- e ,  w 1 1 h  U'F\i' 
DioDisJsotwfiU  tnown  plijAi[riAniBiiricit[ieiiB,  furniiibed^ 
A\m  4  b*tt«ry  FREE  on  tAsf  rondltlimH,  For  rmf- 
Ucolfcrt,  ikddnvi  RiLHT  tLMTTAW  Co„  Nu'wark,  H.  J 
ur  order  liLroutf ti  your  t^mgtfflat.    Uie  fii>  djrei. 


Direct  from  the  Factory. 


Good  Furniture 

That  fievt^r  fails  to  plesse  And  lasts  a  lifetime  as  • 
pteasartt  and  dub^tantial  reminder  of  the  silver. 

Easy  Chairs  and  Couches. 

S7^    ^l(l  ^^^y^     ttlU     ItLXOriOUB     HrL^\ 

tiu:-lory,fTfi\}Jit  fprajru'd,  sent  "On  \ 
lhrifvn.1/*  to  be  returi]i?d  at  our 
fjiff-iiin'-  If  not  pfjHitlvety  the 
tn!*t  rtmlrov^T6pi:>ld  At  k>  low 
ri  p^k'4^  Mpikfi^  a,  baodsome 
riiF[s.rniLi,u  gLfU 

rOTTIRF.D   "frj,   b»t  quality 

uiichinc-tiuJfciJ  gcnutjie  Icstber  (no 
{miiattk-tii).  H^  mt^uuLnc  luilr  cush- 
Juna,  «priit|f  rocicen,  and  tAlUbear- 
itiu  cuE^rt,  Chc'lic*  uf  maroon, 
oHve-ifreen,  nf  rust^-tdor  leather. 
At  Tv^iki  I ,  ^  timiliu  chuif  cctl  |40X» 
to  |so.<^.     A^  tat  (latiirjJete  cata- 

Mahogany  Ladies*  Desk. 

SO  7^  buys  this  dainty  desk  di- 
v^»'^  rect  from  the  factory, 
freight  wepaid^  sent  *'  On  Approv- 
al,"  to  be  returned  at  our  expense 
If  not  positively  the  best  ladies* 
desk  ever  sold  at  so  low  a  price. 
A  dainty  Christinas  or  wedding 
glfL 

FROKT  Is  fteured  mahogany,  tastily 
inlaid  with  pearl  and  white  holly.  Has 
French  legs  both  back  and  front,  two 
locks.  Small  drawer  inside,  places  for 
paper,  pen.  ink.  etc.  Bottom  of  large 
drawer  is  of  pretty  Mrd's^ye  maple. 

V  J.  1     .  J.        ..  Trinuninm    are    all    solid    brass    (not 

washed],  including  the  crest.    This  d&ik  is  polished  like  a  piano,  and 

;  for  c      ■ 


Ask  for  catalogue  No.  3. 


_  led),  inch 
from  s  dealer  will  cost  |x5.oo  to  $20.00, 

Figured  Oalc  or  Chem 
Deslc 

^7  CAbuys  this 
vOA.OV  excellent 
*•  Macey"  desk  No. 
241-A  (Urect  from  the 
factory,  freight  pre- 
paidj  sent  "On  Ap> 
proval,"  to  be  re- 
turned at  ow  expense 
if  not  positively  the 
best  roll-top  desk 
ever  sold  at  the  price. 
MADE  of  the  best  quar 
ter-sawed  oak  or  cherry, 
finely  figured  and  richly 
polisned.  Our  latest  de- 
sign.  Nodce  the  fine  panel  work  on  the  ends.  Has  twelve  oak-front 
pigeonhole  boxes.  Yale  locks,  ball-bearing  casters,  and  II re  eomplete 
letter  flies.  Every  desk  user  must  have  SOMB  placb  for  letters,  re- 
ceipts, etc.  This  desk  has  it  dust-proof  and  under  lock  and  key.  A 
dealer  will  ask  I55.00  to  $65.00  (or  a  similar  desk.   Ask  for  catalogue  No.  3. 

We  Prepay  Frelckt  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  South  Carolina.    (Points  beyond  upon  equal  basis.) 

Letter  Files— Complete  line;  refined  designs.   Caulogue  free. 

THE  FRED.  MACEY  GMRAND  RAPIDS,  HIGH. 

■aken  of  OBee  ud  LIbnrj  Famltare. 
from  tbe  FACTORY,  at  Factory  Pric 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  printed  more  publishers' 
advertising  during  the  year  1896  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
The  Evening  Post,  of  New  York.  Its  readers  are 
book-buyers    and    book-readers. 


For  mutual  attuantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pleaae  mention  this  magazine. 


5EED5  5  PbANT^ 


■mim 


"FROM  OUR 


TO  YOURS" 


Is  our  new  business  slogan,  and  one  of  its  mean- 
ings is  that  as  our  5eedi  are  No  Looser  Supplied 
to  Dealers,  we  are  enabled  to  sell  all  consumers 
direct,  the 

it  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD  it 

at  lower  prices  than  ever,  and  in  most  cases  deliver 
them  Free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.'s  Seeds  ?ulin^ 

either  by  directpurchase  at  our  storesin  New  York, 
or  by  ordering  from  our  New  Manual  for  z8o8, 
which  will  be  sent  by  Jan.  15th  wlttiout  •ppll- 
catfcm,  to  all  patrons  who  bought  from  us  direct 
In  either  1896  or  1897.  This  Manual  will  also  be 
sent  free  to  any  one  applying  by  Letter,  who  will 
mention  the  name  of  the  local  dealer  from  whom 
they  bought  our  Seeds  any  time  during  the  last 
two  years.  To  all  others  this  magnificent  book, 
every  one  of  which  costs  U830  centslo  place  in  your 
hands,  will  be  sent  17  D  C  C?  on  receipt  of  xo  cts. 
(stamps)  to  cover  ■  "Va-ii-^  postage.  Every 
copy  weighs  a  pound,  its  soo  pages  are  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  the  best  varieUes  in  Seeds,  PlanU, 
etc.,  and  is  supplemented  by  6  artistic  colored 
plates,  all  bound  in  a  cover  or  a  most  unique  and 
peautiful  design.  Send  for  it  at  once  in  either  of 
the  wajTS  we  suggest  and  see  for  yourself  whether 
we  have  exaggerated  in  any  detail.  Potialcard 
applic«Uiens  rtcnve  no  atttntum. 


Peter  Henderson^Co. 

55  vCortlandtS^NEWYORR. 


100  Flowering  Bulbs 

For  50ct8.t  Postpaid. 

H7aclnths^Tnllp«,Croen>,Freeslas, 
joDQUilt,  DaffodiUs.  Washington 
LUiet,  Lillet  of  the  YalleT.  Chinese 
Lillet,  Madonna  LUiet,  Tuberoset, 
OzaIlt.01adiolas.WiU  grow  in  tho 
house  or  out  doors. 

ffO  BnlbSt  26o.,  Postpaid* 
Hillside  KanerytSomeiTllleyMass 


Hena  Make 


and«r  proper  eondiUoni.    ThoM  eondi- 
tioM  are  defined  in  our  MAMMOTH 

NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  and  CATA- 

LOO  for  1898.     Birr^r  k  better  than 

•T«T  before.    Printed  In  eoleret  rale  and 

tfeeeripUon  of  all  leading  kreede  •rfbwU| 

iltrj  kent*  plans,   tested   resiedles, 

I  en  ponllrj.  effs,  ele.   Worth  |5,  hut 

sent  postpaid  for  1 1  cents  In  stamps  er  e«ln. 

Box  48«  Frooport«  IIU 


•<M  Itralenso  Oas  Baraers**  Inventea 

Auif/W  (on new  principle,  — "Mantels'* 
superceded).  Indestrnotlble.  economio. 
handsome,  91.50.  1  sell  consumers,  ex* 
prest  prepaid,  till  local  agent  ap- 
pointed.      


TIE  COIIiRD&  JONES  CO. 

FlowMr  QrowMrSp  WmsI  Qrovep  Pa.       |$ 

To  introduce  our  8ar»asalB«  Flower  Seeds,  we  8 
give  fllOO  in  cash  prises  for  largest  flowers  grown  this  S 
year  from  our  eeed  of  New  Japan  BforBlBC  Oloriea,  O 
pkt.  6c.:  Gold  Medal  Paaalea,  pkt.  6&:  Ofauit  Peta.  tt 
Bias,  pkt.  12c.:  and  rise  TerbeBaa.plct.  «c.  -The  4  r' 
pkts.  onl726c.:2eachi8  for  40c.  |26  In  five  prises  for  each 
▼arlety-flOO  in  all.    New  Floral  Galde,  64pps.,  ft-ee. 


''The  crown  ine  elory  of  Woman 
i»  Her  Hair." 


FREE 

We  will  mail  on  application,  free 
Information  how  to  make  hair 
?row,  stop  falling  hair,  and  re- 
move scalp  diseases.  Addreaa, 

▲LTEITHEIH  MED.  D18PEXSAST, 
Depi.  E.  K*  Box  7  79,  CUriaaatl,  O. 


SLickMOKBT, 


m. 


Dl 


TheretuUu/  ^ , 

iBrecMf  Ftour  nhxrh 

<l6rt>a<i,  it  rrnirjr 

UNRIVA 
WittotorAU 


ES 


FLOUR 


to  pruducc  a  palatabU 
rttf  affrrea  to  the  £>iabet%e. 
frwm  thU  eounlry  cnt^ 
Jiff 
OR  CUROPK. 

«■•  R.  Vn  o.  a.  A. 


LET  YOUR 
SKIN    BREATHE 

Tbfl  n^hlasdQ  Th^riDAl  Hath  Oablo^Li 
will  itHAlila  saa  to  uJcs  H^am  Tarklab! 
4iid  Tpi[)«r  haLhit  Ht  hatn«k  Opens  up  tlm! 
pai'iM,  flwanu  the  dlHoaa  oat  of  th^s^^i 

Jj!rQD{?hiti«»  lUiei^iimiitlhim,  Slcln^  Llvurl 
iLn  lI  K 1  d  Titsj  6  liunfttan^  a  Au  ralj^l  n  At  e.  G  i^^^" 
yoiMh  ^t*iir  «kin  flund  Ticor.  Prite  t3.5!' 
19  ftl.t^  InLorestlngboik,  "H«^lLh  and 
Bciiaty,  fr»*.  f7of>rf  aQr*ttm  nfrintrff. 
Itulilman  Thermal  Hath  €o.«   ij^i  SiummU  ^Jlnel,  I< 


Print^&^w^Cards 

Five  Eiolljir  IT*^?!**  Ijuver  WK. 
T>"jit*  betting  *artY,  tirliiteii  rtue». 
Mi>D«'y  CAvie^l ',  &tH>Li4-  iirofit-H  Hi 

1  irlrit  \  Ui^  for  o tbem»  FtMj  j  p  f  or  a 
t'urjil<4r^  pnpsi**,  type,  ta  !4CtT^iry» 


The  easiest  roses  to  grow  are  the  cele- 
>brated  D.  4^  C.  Roses.    The 


l^a|||.  ^^  wuy  to  grow  tbem,  as  well  as  all  other 

r  ^iPiDfl  ^  flowers  of  worth  is  fuUy  explained  in  the 

V  v"K«^  Gnlde  to  Rose  Caltvre,^ 

^i^the  leading  Rose  Catalogoe  of  America. 

f9th  edition  now  ready,  120  pages. 

TMi  iplradldlr  lllaitrated  book  and  nmpla  of 
oar  MacaslnA  will  be  mallad  tn*  on  r<>qaeaC 
THl  DINOBB  a  COHAkD  CO.,  WmI  (ir*t«,  P^ 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  larKest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable  noTeltlea.  Oeneral 
Catalogue  (1«8  pages)  ft-ee.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  it.  "^An  itidispenscMecatdU)OW,^^— Country 
QenUtmaru 

ELLWANGER  A  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Roohester,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  wrtt§  to  an  adoortisor  ptoate  mont/oH  tMs  magailn*. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Different  BotUes  - 
Different  Contents 


Blue 
Label 


TOMATO 


Ketchup 


differs  from  all  other 
ketchups.  Western 
New  York  Tomatoes — 
Choicest  East  India 
Spices — put  up  with 
the  utmost  care  and 
cleanliness  in  corrugat- 
ed sterilized  bottles. 


Girtici  Brotkers  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


All  Good  erocen  Sell  It. 
There  is  no  ■abititnte. 


mssssm 


ggss 


The  Standard  of 
the  World. 


Dr.  Jaeger's 

SANITARY  UNDERWEAR 

allows  the  skin  to  breathe  freely, 
at  the  same  time  absorbing  its 
exhalations,  leaving  the  body- 
dry  and  warm. 

Dr>  Jaeger  Underwear  gives 

greatest  warmth  with  the 

least  weight. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Miin  KetaU  Store 


16  W.  23d  St. 

SEW  YORK 


§@@@@@3@ 


KNOX'S 

Sparkling  Gelatine 

R  V  M^  i  1  ^^  every  reader  of*  The  Review  of  Reviews  * ' 
13J    ifiaiA  ^to  CMjmot  hay  it  of  her  grocer. 

••  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People  " 

is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  we  send  for  two 
cents  postage.     It  contains  recipes  tor  holiday 
desserts  that  are  infinitely  more  pleasing  and 
healthful  than    the  plura  pudding  and 
pie  which  our  grandmothers 
left  us  as  an  inheritance.    This 
booklet  tells  of  a  great  variety 
of  dainty  desserts,  healthy  and 
delicious,  that  can  be  made  from 

Knox's  Sparkling:  Gelatine. 


This  Gelatine  is  free  from  every  impurity, 
and  is  the  only  gelatine  made  that  nas  no 
disagreeable  odor  that  must  be  covered  up 
by  the  use  of  lemon  or  extract. 

Your  grocer  keeps  it.    If  he  doesn't,  send  15 
cents  for  a  package  (2  for  35  cents),  the  same  ^■ 
price  as  at  grocer's,  and  you  will  receive,  '^' 

g)stpaid,  a  package  of  Knox*8  Sparkling  i_ 
elatine.    An  envelope  of   Pink  Gelatine 
for  fancy  desserts  comes  with  every  package. 

••Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People"  will  be  sent  free 
with  everv  order  of  Gelatine.  Send  ^  cents  in  stamps  for  a  sample 
of  Acidulated  Gelatine,  which  requires  only  water,  extract  and 
sugar,  and  a  pint  of  jelly  is  made. 

Highest  Award  at  World* s  Fair. 

Xnox's  GtlatiH*  U  indorsed  by  tvtry  Uoding  ttacher  0/  cooking. 

C.  B.  KNOX,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


A  TASTE  OF 


WHITMAN'S 


U 


Chocolates  and  Confections  j 

Makes  you  wish  for  a  feast  of  them.  {1 

Sold  everywhere.  Ij 

Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate  n 

Is  perfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  delicious  and  healthful,  fi 

Made  instantly  with  boiling  water.  |{ 

STEPHEIN   F.  WHITMAN   A   BON,  j] 

1S16  Clieatnat  Street,        •        -        PUUdelpkla,  Pa.  U 


1 


for  mutytU  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FOR  THE  OFFICE 


Globe- Wernicke  Sectional  Cabinet*, 

(Patented.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  UNITS, 

A  BOY  A  HOLE 


Who  can  lift  fifty  potifWJs 
caji  handle  tbe  largest 
GAbtnet  ever  made^    Jt 


Fifteen  inches  ^uare  is 
large  enoug;h  to  move  the 
biggest  catnnct  through* 


'  11-:^" 


i?ii:s;i=iJO'!c3 


o 


m\ 


i.-% 


}]        K.T.  BRANCH, 
f/QoT.  Pulton  &  Pearl  at*. 

\   CHICAG?BRANCH, 
No,  ni  Madison  St. 


Caf)able  of  expansioa  or  coati^^- 
tion*  Never  too  large  nor  too  small 
--always  jwst  right.  Can  be  ex- 
tended both  horizontally  and 
vertically,  to  autt  the  space*  Fum* 
is!ifd  with  tmits  all  aliketOr  an 
a£5ortment,  as  wanted-  Always 
complete  yet  capable  of  enlaree- 
ment  or  rearrangenncnt.  Possessei 
unlimited  capacity* 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

The  Globe  Company 

dNONNATI. 
Manufacturers  of  Busmess  Furniture* 


"SAVE  207b  of  a  BOBKKEEPER'S  TIME." 

Smltb's  jldlustable 
Index  tags 

Names  of  acr'ts,  cities,  etc.  prin- 
ted—or may  be  written — on. 
A  TAG  FOR  EACH  ACC'T.  CZt 

Alphabets,  Months,  Stmtes. 
Numbers,  Etc. 

Ififtantly  Ap^ed  or  Mov- 
ed—Stay— Don't  Tear. 

USED  BY :  Popb  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford ;  Carnegib  Stekl  Co., 
Ltd.,  Pituburg ;  Continental  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Etc. 

lilttst.  catmlog  and  price  list  FREE.    5«nple  Tag  for  5  cU. 

CHAS.  C.  SIMITH,  IWIFR..        EXETER.  NEBRASKA. 

Mention  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


# 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALl 
MAKE3 


ALL  TBI  ITAEOAEO  HACBIEES  VOft  MM  cr  Mat  at  Hall 

[f  AOTTtlfUr  j>ajcu.  jracb  MACIINI  rULLT  OfiAR- 


nPEWRIl 


PRICE 

We  will  Mil  yoa  any  tjrpefwrltw  mado 
I  for  onahair  regular  price,  many  for  one 

Id,  BXCHAHnD.  Sent  anywhere  with 
priTileoe  of  examination.  Send  tor  111- 
nitrated  caUlogne. 

National  Typ  eirlter  ExcIimim,    *"  ^cSiSsi^. 
TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

X03  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half-price.  Don*t 
buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice  and  prices. 
Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection.  Shipped  for  triaL 
Guaranteed  first-class.    Dealers  supplied.    52-page  lUus.  cat.  free. 


PERPETUAL  PATER.  25c. 

This  Dater  adjust!  to  ART  desired  date  IH- 
8TAXTLT  and  will  sare  you  time,  money  and 
trouble.  Ai  a  specimen  ofoar  1,000  bargains 
we  mail  It  postpaid  for  only  25e«|  S  forooe. ; 
|S.ooaDosen. 

COWSECUTIYE   NUMIEtEiT 

Numbers  from  I  to  10,000,  same  price. 

BOn.  H.  IHOKBSOLL  A  BBO. ,  Si  OartleeSt  81. 

Dapt.  le.  28,      MW  lOBE  OTK. 


^uiiniSo 


You  Would  Use  a  Typewriter 

IF  TOU  GOULD  BUY  IT  RIGHT. 

We  can  sell  you  any  of  the  standard 
makes  at  a  saving  of  from  40  to  60%.     Fully  guaranteed.     Shipped 
with  privilege  of  examination.     Write  us  for  caulogue. 


VATTD  QTAPrC  i  ^^  Barclar  St..  NewTork; 

rUUn  omnriO  Iss  court  Sg.,  Bo»ton;  818  irymndotte  8t./K«nMis 


156  Adams  St*.  Olilcasot 

—  CI 


ttj. 


For  mutual  attuantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertleer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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WRITING  MACHINES 


oftiie 
NEW  MODEL 

Remington 
Standard  Typewriter 

and  consider— First,  the  Material :  Sec- 
ond ly,  the  Desisrn;  Thirdly,  the  Work- 
manahip  —  and  you  have  three  good 
reasons  for  its  aclcnowledged 

Durability^  Simplicity  and  dpacity 

for  continuous  hard  work. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS   &   BENEDICT 
327  Broadway  Nkw  York 


The 

Saving 

Power 

of  the  "  Perfected  Card  System  " 
('^S'")  ^or  keeping  business 
records : — one-half  cost  and  time 
— none  of  the  annoyance  of  old 
methods.  No  business,  great  or 
small,  where  this  saving  cannot 
be  effected.  Practical  men  ap- 
prove it.  Write,  tell  us  your 
business  and  learn  the  facts. 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 

BBANOHES:  (Founded  1876> 

Hew  York.  390  BroMlway.  n^ty^^m.i 

Chieaco.31AlladiMnSt.  BOSTON 

PhiUdelphia.  112-116  N.  Broad  St. 
Washincton.D.C..  1416  F  St.N.W. 
Loadoo.  10  Bloomiibiiry  St.,  W.  G. 
Pari*.  8  Bne  Aabriot.  10—13 


THE  No.    ^      ©      # 

CALIGRAPH 


is  everywhere  known  as 
a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory typewriter.  Its 
work  is  superior,  and 
it  can  always  be  relied 
on    for   steady   service. 


Ask  for  list  of  *'  Prominent 
Users  in   New  York  City." 


c/fmerican  Hunting  Machine  Company, 
237   Broadway,  New  Yof fc. 


The  OLIVER  Typewriter 


Adopted  by  the  leading  business  houses  of  the  country, 
has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  perfect  typewriter  manu- 
factured ;  all  writing  in  plain  tignt ;  double  bar,  insuring 
permanent  alignment. 

We  invite  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  the  purchaser 
of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  gets  twice  as  much  for  his 
money  as  he  would  were  he  to  buy  any  other. 
MORE  WORK-BETTER  WORK-SAVE5  MONEY 
From  Waller  Coal  Co..  6o  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

"  We  have  been  usin?  one  of  your  typewriters  for  the  last  six 
months,  in  our  office.  ni\<\  \»c  h.ave  luund  It  to  l>c  satisfactory  in  every 
respect,  an'l  we  cohm  lor  it  the  l)c^t  machine  on  tljo  market  Durinif 
these  six  months  it  )t^s  l>ccn  in  constant  use.  and  we  have  had  no 
trouble;  it  is  as  good  to-day  as  the  day  we  |Mirchased  it." 

Send  to  any  of  the  followini;  addresses  for  our  twenty-five  business 
reaMins  showing  why  the  Oliver  excels  all  other  standard  inachmcs: 

F.  W.  VavghaN  &  Company.  Mills  nidg..  San  Francisco. 

W.  M.  Bei.CHEK  8c  Company.  i6  liromheld  St.,  Bustun. 

H.  T.  CoNUB  Company,  In.iiinq><.iis. 

A.  L.  FOWLE,  91  lilth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Oliver  Typewriter  Co..  Atwood  Uidg.,  Chicaga 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  titis  majaztne. 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 
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Otis,       It    b  built  for 


Vast  \>  riling  Mtuhino  To,    ■*; 


'  '11*11  fTffYt— h  J«  it,  J*F^C  ^  1 1  Hl^ 


iMMilil8l80!tl8<tlt8ft!8i>8iBiB8il)llllll(ll!ll(li(l!(ll 
;  "A  OiH  of  utility."  -An  Everiaftias  RenenbraKC." 


WATERMAN'S 

IDEAL  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


mn  i[[  WRITE. 


Handier  than  a  pencil, 

because  you  don't  have  to  sharpen  it 
Quicker  than  a  regular  pen, 

because  you  don't  have  to  dip  it* 
Cleaner  than  either, 

because  it  neither  crocks  nor  spills. 
Better  than  all  others, 

because  it  is  ready  when  you  are. 
The  Best  Present, 

because  tiie  receiver  remembers  you 

all  day  long  for  many  years* 
Ask  your  dealer 

or  send  for  a  catalog^ue* 


diL 


^ 


\m\mmmmswM 


L.  E.  Waterman  Co., 

155  and  157  Broadway,  New  York. 

Largest  Fountain  Pen  Manufacturer 
In  the  World. 

RKV.  OFRBV.  '98. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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FOR  THE  OFFICE 


Office  Fixtures  Made  toOrder 

Offices  are  all  shapes  and  sizes,  with  doors  here  and  win- 
dows there.  Ready-made  desks,  filing  cases  and  cabinets 
will  not  fit  into  the  spaces  most  convenient  to  put  them. 

Ohmer's  Dust-Proof  Filing  Cases 

Desks  and  Directors'  Tables  are  made  to  order  to  fit  all 
spaces  and  to  match  any  woodwork.  Write  us  what  you 
want,  and  we  guarantee  to  suit  you  in  every  way.  Our 
Catalogue  "A*'  is  free  for  the  asking. 

TiieM.01imer'sSonsCo.,Dayton,0. 

Manufacturers.     Established  1849. 


DESKS 


ROLL  TOP,  $ia  UP. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN 
AMERICA. 

JOSEPH  L.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

9a6  ARCH  5TREBT.  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  Pay  the  Frelfflit  Bast  of  MlsmUippI  River. 


YDU  SAVI 

By  purchasing  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

There  are  other  typewriters  almost 
as  good  as  the  Wellinifton,  but 
they  cost  nearly  twice  as  much. 

Wellington 
Typewriter  No.  2 

A  machine  combining  the  best  features  of  other  typewriters, 
with  many  vital  advantajspes  all  its  own. 

The  wnting  is  always  in  sight,  the  ali^rnment  perfect,  has 
the  universal  keyboard,  and  its  durability  does  away  en- 
tirely with  the  expense  of  repairs  and  adjustment  necessary 
with  other  noachines.  Made  by  a  reliable  concern  which 
shares  its  profits  with  the  purchaser,  and  employing  no 
middlemen,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  sell  this  high- 
grade  typewriter  for  only  $60. 

10  DAYS' TRIAL  FREE  "SSTu«S 

test  the  machine.    To  try  it  is  to  buy  it.    Descriptive  Cata- 
logue free  upon  application. 

THE  WILLUMS  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  41,  Piattsburs,  N.Y. 


rwAMERlCAHy; 


DEUVEflCDf 

EAAT  or  THS 
MISSISSIPPI 

SEND  FOR 


$1 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


$1 


Solid  Gold  Pen— Hard  Rubber  Eii|i:raTed  Holder— Simple  Constroctlon— Aluraya  Beady— Ne.Ter 
blot*— No  better  urorklnff  pen  made— A  regular  $2.50  pen. 

To  introdace^nudled  complete,  boxed,  with  filler,  for  $1.00.    Your  money  heuac—i/you  want  tt.    Afl^ent*  l¥anted« 

UNCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  ROOflad,  io8  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


WERNICKE  SYSTEM  EUSTlC  BOOKCASES. 

A  STBtem  of  Units  that  (h'oirs  vith  the  Librftry. 
The  doors,  when  open^ 
slide  hackwardt  over  the 
books  into  the  case,  and 
are  out  of  the  way*-AI- 
ways  complete,  yet  never 
finished*  -'Wernicke  pays 
the  Freisfht*- Satisfaction 
gfuaranteed*- Asfendes  in 
all  leading:  cities* 
THE    WERNICKE  ^CO., 

QRANO  IIAPID.%   MIOH. 


THB    UNIT. 


.5TANDARDARTICLE5UNCbfr!»!)IfIED, 


BUFFALO  (O) 

LITHIA  WATER  ^^ 

Nature's  Nerve  Tonic  and  Restoratiye.   Its  Especial  Value  in  Uric  Acid  or  Gouty  Dyspepsia. 

Dr.  HUNTER  McQUIRE,  Jl.D.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University 
College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va,  ''DirciTAf  A  1  ITUIA  WATirn  SP"^fi^  ^o*  3»  ^^^  never 
failed  me  as  a  powerful  Nerve  Tonic  OUrriiLU  Ulfllll  flAlCitl  when  I  have  prescribed 
it  as  such.  It  has  a  very  marked  adaptation  to  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  that  condition 
especially  known  as  Nervous  Dyspepsia,  frequently  caused  by  over-mental  labor,  and  in  those  cases  also 
wnere  tliere  is  an  excess  of  acid,  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  it  wiil  l>e  found  liigliiy  efficacious." 

Dr.  HARVEY  L.  BYRD,  formerly  Professor  of  Practical  Medicine  in  the  BalHmore  Medical 
College,  ''DircPJIf  #\  I  I^UIA  lAlA'TE*!!  ^P""S:  ^o-  2.  is  an  admirable  general  tonic  and 
restorative,  OUrf  i\LU  l»lTnlll  FrAl  &K  increasing  the  appetite,  promoting  digestion, 
and  invigorating  tlie  general  liealth.  It  is  powerfully  anti-acid  and  especially  efficacious 
in  Add  Dyspepsia.  It  is  strongly  commended  to  a  very  large  class  of  sufferers  by  a  peculiar  power 
as  a  nerve  tonic  and  exhllarant,  which  makes  it  exceedingly  valuable,  where  there  \%  nothing  to 
contra-indicate  its  use,  in  all  cases  where  nervous  depression  is  a  symptom." 

Dr.  GEO.  R.  FOWLER,  Attending  Surgeon  St.  Mar/s  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
N,  K.  {Reference  Hand-book^  Vol.  I.,  page  718),  says:  "Spring  No.  2  seems  to  be  the  most  poteni  in 
its  effects  upon  the  digestive  and  excretory  organs.  These  waters  are,  therefore,  especially  in- 
dicated in  Dyspepsia  resulting  in  or  consequent  upon  the  accumulation  and  deposition  of  Uric  Acid  or 
its  salts  in  the  system." 

fiUIfALO  LiTHIA  VfiKTER  l^pttn.'^  ^""'" '''  "^"^^'^  "'"'""'•  "'"''^^'^ '" 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 
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Can  We  Be  Cured 

Of  Catarrh,  BronchitiSy  Asthma  and   Consumption  ?  ; 

A  test  by  which  the  true  value  of  ail  treatments  can  be  determined. 

How  manv  thousands  there  are  to-day  who  would  gladly  pay  almost  any  reasonable  sum  to  be  cured 

of  either  one  of  the  above  diseases,  but  who,  knowing  of  so  many  remedies  and  treatments,  are  at  a  loss  to 

decide  which  one  to  try.     It  does  seem  a  difficult  task,  yet  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  one  if  the  person 

afflicted  will  but  use  a  little  good  judgment  and  common  sense.     In  the  first  place  every  man  and  woman 

knows,  or  should  know,  that  the  air  passages  were  made  for  air  alone,  and  that  nature  has  so  constructed  these 

;    passages  that  moisture  of  any  kind  cannot  enter  the  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs.     This  at  once  precludes  all 

;    possibility  of  a  cure  of  these  deep-seated  diseases  being  effected  by  treatment  requiring  the  use  of  sprays, 

:    douches,  atomizers,  vapors  or  stomach  medicines.     This  all  regular  physicians  admit.     They  also  acknowl- 

;    edge  that  the  diseased  parts  must  be  reached  through  the  air  we  breathe  or  not  at  all.      Not  only  this ;  a 

;    germicide  must  be  used  which  will  leave  the  air  dry  and  yet  have  the  power  to  destroy  the  bacilli  of  disease 

:    in  the  minutest  air  cells  of  the  lungs. 

This  decision  reached,  then  comes  the  question — Is  there  such  a  germicide  ?    In  answer  to  this  query, 
;    thirty-eight  hundred  physicians  and  over  three  hundred  thousand  persons  who  have  tested 

"  HYOMEI " 

say  YES.    **  Hyomei  "  is  Nature's  own  remedy,  given  through  the  only  vehicle  (the  air  you  breathe)  which 
Nature  permits  to  enter  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs. 

IT    CURES    BY    INHALATION. 

There  is  no  dAngcr,  no  risk.     Your  money  is  refunded  if  it  tails  to  reliere. 

'*  Hyoin^i  "  outfit  complete,  f  i.oo ;  extra  inhalant,  50c.    '*  Hyomei  "  Balm,  a  wonderful  healer,  230.    Sold  by  all  druggists, 
•"•  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.     Send  for  "  The  Story  of  Hyomei."    Mailed  FREE. 

THE  R.  T.  BOOTH  CO.,  28  East  20tli  Street,  NEW  YORK, 


FOOD  PRObUCt5 


POfT— ~710<  ■>Og 


lAUTYi 
SOLD  BY  CIO 
Ask  For 
li 


URPASSCD 

KEl?YWHEREji 

TAKE      ' 
NO  OTHER 
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CHOCOLATE 
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AiDT  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Pabst  Malt  Extract, 

The  '*BEST*'  Tonic, 
h  recommended  to  bui!d  up  j 
the  convalescent,  strengthen  i 
the  weak  and  overworkedt  . 
and  produces  sounds  refr^- 
ing  sleep, 
At  Dniggbts. 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Co*,  manufacturers  of 

Pabst  Malt  Extract, 

The  ''BEST"  Tonic, 

when  the  fact  is  known  that  this 
Company  has  paid  in  revenue 
taxes  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States^  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  total  salaries  of  all  the  Pres- 
idents from  George  Washington 
to  William  McKinley,  and  in  ad- 
dition, a  sum  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate each  President  at  $50,000 
per  year  for  the  next  100  years. 
Merit  in  the  Pabst  product  has 
made  this  possible. 


/fiit. 


^■»iit 


For  mutual  admirtag*  wkm  you  writ*  to  an  aiotrtlser  pleaat  mention  tills  magaiin. 
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DO^s^^oa 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


MEDAL  WINNING  has  ai- 
ways  been  a  feature  of  Quaker 
Oats  wherever  exhibited,  but  the  su- 
preme medal  of  popular  approval 
awarded  by  a  discriminating  public  is 
a  testimonial  beyond  all  else. 


QUAKER  OATS  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  largest  cereal  mill- 
ing concern  in  the  world.  Its  sales 
are  larger  than  of  all  other  brands  of 
oats  combined,  because  it  is  best.  At 
all  Grocers  in  2 -lb.  Packages. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  fileaae  mention  this  magazine* 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


^*^  Here's  your  O-H,  Grandpa." 


0-H  Extract  of  Malt  enables  you  to  withstand  the  fatigue  of  business 
and  society  ;  adds  to  your  physical  vitality ;  gives  new^  life  to  the  weak 
and  exhausted.  Its  good  effects  are  permanent,  and  no  reaction  ever 
follows  its  use. 


Send  for  pamphlet. 


If  your  (^ruiarnst  or  gfroccr  docs  not  sell  our  Extract,  on  receipt  of  tM-oo 
we  will  icnd  you  one  case  (xa  bottles),  F.  O.   B.  New  York  City. 

r\'TTr\     LJITDCD 


OTTO  HUBER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  oduerttttr  pleage  m^nttom  tkia  magazine, 

eo 


To  ^Msh  Knives, 
1V>  Renew  Oil  doth, 
To  Brighten  Metals, 


To  Scour  Kettles, 
To  Scrub  Floors, 
To  Bsnovate  Paint, 


To  Scour  Bath  Tubs, 
To  Whiten  Marble, 
To  Clean  Dishes. 


'>y' 


DURING  THE  RAIN 

VICI  KID 

KEEPS  VOUR  rnKT  DRY.     AFTER  THE  RAIN 


Vici  Leather  Dressing 

makes  your  shoes  new,  preventinvc  cracking,  sofleiiing  the  Ic^ailicr,  and  imparting 
a  beautiful  and  durable  jKili^h.     There  H  somctbiiij^  about  VICI  that  defies  Imi-    A 
tation.     Best  for  all  shoes.     Hci^t  leather  and  best  dressing  prepared  at  the  largest  Ji 
morocco  fiictory  in  the  world.     A  Vcdnablcj  iiluslnitcd  bouk  nbout  your  shoes  " 
and  their  care  niaUed  free  fur  asking. 

ROBERT    H.  FOERDERERp  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIIK9S  or   FKimiS   BROS..   S24-390   PKARC  STRKKT,    NKW   YORK   CITY. 
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IVOP^ 
50AP 


It  will  keep 

Baby's  skin  »oft 

as  a  rose  leaf 


4 


Bread  and  cake  raised  with  Royal  are 
wholeaotne  when  hot. 


POWDER 

Alitolutely  Pure 


WOVAt  BAKING  PQWQgW  CO..  WEW  VOUIC. 


I 

I 


T^^ 


GET  THE  GENUINE  ARTICLE! 

Walter  Baker  &  Cois 

f^  Breakfast 
Cocoa. 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious- 
Costs  Less  than  ON^ 
C^NT  a  cup. 


IrAde-Mirk. 


Be  sure  that  the  package 
bears  our  Trade-Mark. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Umited, 

EsUblished  1780, 

DorchestCTt  Mass* 


'  SSTU  R  E  TO  KITOI  El4 

From  the  boL-f  *'oii  the  hoof"  to  the  Ex-  | 
tract  in  the  i^x^  the  Uebig  COMPANY  J 
tnntrol  til*::  nia:nifi4Cture  of  tbeir  Hxtritct 
>F  BL-ef.  Hcnt:e  iU  purity  aiifl  finr  flavor. 
G;^t  the  s^enulne  with  blue  sijcitature 


and  avaid  disappoiatment. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  NORTH  POLE ; 

1.  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION  Al^D  THE  QUEST  FOR  THE  NORTH  POLB. 

-     ?V  Va^lttt  Wcllniatu    With  many  porUrails,  other  illustrations*  au4  a  mao. 

2.  WHV  SHOULD  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION  BE  CONTINUED? 
$Pj"J°^  J*^^   Dr..  N*osciv   Gen.   Gtcdy,  Commodore   Melville,  Prof. 
Todd,  ot  Amherst,  Proi  Gore,  of  Columbia*  aod  Prof,  Brewer,  of  Ya.k, 

J.     NANSEN  OUTLINES  A  NEW  EXPEDITION, 

I  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

By  Frederic  Pasay, 

BRITISH  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES  FOR  1898. 

By  W.  T.  St«d.  .  . 

THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARY  IN  AMERICA.  l?i'\"'> 

By  V,  B.  Shaw.    Witb  iU-jjitr^^tions.  -; 

A  SKETCH  OF  ALPHONSE  0AUDET. 

THE  CUBAN  SITOATION.    ^'"^  »'-"'»«'•-'«' ^"-««- 

The  Six  Eacatial  Factofs~Thc  Qiicsiioa  of  Autonomy-  The  Execulion  of  CoJ»  Kmz— 
I  U  Appeal  to  AmeHcjn  Charity— The  Riots  at  HAvaaa— Witt  Ihe  White  Squaditiu 

Advance  to  Havana?— "  Our  Late  War  with  Spaiiu*^ 

POLITICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr,  Haxina*s  Vktory  in  OhJo-The  Mastery  of  Richard  Cfoker--Mr.  Bryan  in  Mexico 
—Tammany  and  tJbe  Transit  Questioa— Millions  for  the  PdilicAl  Canals, 

THE  CRITICAL  INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEMS. 

Hawaii  and  the  Sg^r  Question —America  and  "Mamfe^t  Destiny*^  -Scalskim  in  Law 
^d  piplomacy— Etigland  on  the  Chinese  Cooiit— American  Jmefesti  in  China  -American 
Tr^de  wilh  China— Defects  in  the  British  Anuy-Zola  and  the  Eire yf us  Affair* 

VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST* 

Why  ihe  United  States  Needs  a  Navy --^ The  Qucstkjn  of  an  Isthmian  Canal  ^Electrical 
Ad  vane?  in  the  Past  Ten  Years-- The  Industrial  Advaxice  of  Germany- Are  the  Jews 
Supewqt  to  the  English?— The  Choice  o(  a  Profession-Jb  Photography  an  Ari  ? 

THE  NEW  BOOKS, 


6> 

THE 

^i  XVlfNo.  97. 


SOME  FICTION  FROM  OVER-SEAS. 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  ij  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


Price  25c.  '$2  50  a  Year 


^-^^^^^gg?.*?-^^*-^^*-©  <^c  <^^<:S!«M»<^* 


Proper  Food 

and 

Exercise 

are  essential  to  those 
wlio  would  possess 
both  mental  and  phys- 
"vigor. 


is  an  ideal  food, '  * 

stimulating,  nutritious.  [. 

delightful  to  ttie  taste  v; 
and  rasily  assimilated.-^ 

It  Is  the  whole  nutriment  of  prime  beet  in  condensed  form 
and  may  be  prepared  in  a  moment  with  hot  or  cold  water . 

f  TobehadofalldmgQists  and  grocers,    f 

Theinlrfn^  little  pamphlet" VariOUSVieWS  OnVigOHri^  mailed  for  the  asking. 

I    Armour  6  Company 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


Fvr  mutual  adoantage  wkttt  you  writt  to  an  adoortlaor  ploa—  monttom  thia  magazluo. 
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'^  BOOK5  03 


CopUrrifkt  i»g7,  iy  Rockty  6r  HotUnger. 


BEECHER'S  GREAT  SUCCESSOR. 


*jy 


Dr.  Lyman  Abbott^  who  succeeded  Beccher  in  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth  Church,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  noted  theologian  of  the 
He  is  a  scholar  and  critic  as  well,  and  he  is  one  of   three  hundred  of  the  foremost  living  men  of  letters  who  have  made  the 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  Library  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the  age. 

THE  LAST  VOLUMES  OF  THE  WARNER  LIBRARY. 


ONLY  the  three  final  volumes  of  the  Warner  Library 
now  remain  to  be  printed.  This  insures  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Library  at  an  early  day.  Then,  as 
our  readers  know,  the  special  introductory  "price  which 
has  been  extentled  through  Harper's  Weekly  Club  to  those 
who  order  in  advance  of  publication  will  be  withdrawn. 

These  last  volumes  are  especially  noteworthy  in  char- 
acter, and  will  add  an  incalculable  value  to  the  Library. 
Indeed,  they  will  make  this  a  vast  treasure-house  of  de- 
lightful reading,  likewise  the  most  perfect  and  exhaust- 
ive work  of  reference  and  e<lucutional  study  in  the  pos- 


session of  literary  English-Kpeaking  people. 
One  of  these  volumes  is  devoted  to  the  Fa: 


amous  Books  of 


the  World,  giving  a  clear,  concise  account  of  the  plot  and 
character  of  every  not^ible  lK>ok,  another  to  Antology  of 
Famous  Single  Poems  and  Lyric  Masterpieces  represent- 
ing hundreds  of  writers  of  clifferent  ages,  while  the  last 
volume  contains  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Authors 
of  the  World,  and  a  most  complete  Analytical  Index 
which  will  render  every  page,  author,  work,  subject, 
character,  and  detail  treate<l  or  referred  to  in  the  entire 
Library  instantly  accessible  to  the  reader. 

In  a  word,  what  is  primarily  a  gathering  together  of 
the  finest  literature  or  all  the  ages  becomes  with  these 
Q^ds  a  huge  store  of  facts,  biography,  bibliography,  and 
every  variety  of  information. 


As  the  full  outlines  of  Mr.  Warner's  work  are  dlflcloaed 
what  a  splendid  achievement  it  seems  I  The  whole  con- 
ception was  Napoleonic,  and  the  evident  care  and  com- 
pleteness and  finish  of  the  actual  work  itself  is  little 
short  of  the  marvelous. 

Whether  it  be  merely  to  while  away  the  long  Mrinter 
evenings,  or  as  means  of  study  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment ;  whether  it  be  simply  as  a  Library  of  the  greatest 
literature  of  the  world,  or  as  a  means  of  education  and 
culture,  assuredly  there  never  was  such  a  work  as  this. 
Think  of  what  endless  hours  of  recreation  and  enjoyment 
one  might  gain  from  it«  pages^  with  an  intercHt  that 
would  aeept>n  year  by  year  1  W  hat  an  inspiration  and 
uplift  and  what  a  widened  mental  horizon  might  come 
from  devoting  no  more  than  an  hour  a  day  to  its  heaped- 
up  wealth  of  literary  riches  1 

Our  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  when  these  three 
volumes  come  from  the  press  the  Warner  Library  will  be 
completed,  and  the  special  introductory  price  which  has 
been  extended  to  club  members  during  publication  will 
Imj  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  ad\ise  all  who  are  interested 
in  good  literature  to  write  now  to  Harper's  Weekly  Club, 
93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  for  full  particulars  of  the  ex- 
ceptional club  arrangement  which  ceases  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Library. 


For  mutual  advantage  wken  you  wriU  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  thia  magazine, 
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»  BOOKS  ra 


QUIC 
CLEARANCE 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE— To  make  sure  of  one  of 
these  special  sets  at  a  fraction  of  their  real  value,  the 
$1  should  accompany  your  application.  Remember, 
you  have  one  whole  week  for  careful  earamiTiation, 
with  prlvUege  to  return  if  not  entirely  satisfactory 
and  your  money  refunded. 


mmmm 


In  making  our  inventory  at  the  close  of  the  year,  we  And 
In  stock  a  few  sets  of  this  firreat  Hlstorv,  in  Cloth  and  Half 
Morocco  only,  that  are  slightly  marred— not  enough  to  im- 
pair their  real  value,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  our  shipping 
as  perfect  stock  at  our  regular  price.    There  being 
onlv  a  limited  number  of  these  sets,  we  shall  not  go 
to  the  trouble  of  rebindtng  them,  but,  to  effect  a 
quick  clearance,  have  decided  to  offer  them  at  ont»- 
I  tnird  of  the  regular  price.    Wo  will  also  extend  to 
I  you  the  easy  club  payment  plan. 
I        If  you  desire  this  great  work,  you  can  secure  one 
I  of  these  special  sets  at  about  the  cost  of  making. 

I  WHILE  THEY  LIST  ""^"STSS/^^.^r*'^' 

with  Order  and  $i.oo 
per  month  until  paid* 


0NLY$1 
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WB  GUARANTEE  that  the  enUre 

I  eight  volumes ^  except  for  a  slight  rub  or 

I  abrasion  on  the  bindings  are  precisely  the 

same  as  those  sold  at  full  price  ^  yet  we  cannot 

offer  them   as  perfect  stock,  and  our  lOSS 

shall  be  your  gain. 

jxrinruxrmjTJxmxmTJijiJTjxrinj^^ 


THIS  LIBRARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY 

b  Positively  the  Greatest  Bargain  Ever  Offered,  and  WiU 

Never  Be  Duplicated  Under  Any  Circumstances. 

WHAT  THIS  GREAT  WORK  REALLY  IS.        ^""•^"'^'•'rthewor.. 


Ttie  three  great  epochs.  Anelemt  llliitory.  Medieval  llUtory  and  Modem  llUtorjr, 

natunlly  claim  the  pdadpal  portion  of  the  Library,  but  Recent  UUtery  also  receives  the 
attentioo  iu  importance  and  Interest  demand,  and  the  record  of  events  is  brought  right  down 
to  the  present  year.  The  Illatory  •f  OlvlllsatleB  and  The  PhlloMphj  ef  HUtorj 
are  more  fully  treated  than  in  any  otlier  work  ever  published  in  this  country.  The  Illaatra- 
tieva,  frmn  the  works  of  such  great  artists  as  Mcissonicr,  De  Neuville.  and  Dore,  are  numerous 
and  brilliant,  marking  the  turning  points  of  history,  and  The  llUtorleal  Map*  (there  are 
nearly  too  of  them)  are  more  abundant  and  accurate  than  in  any  other  work,  native  or  foreign. 
In  every  one  of  those  vital  features  which  constitute  a  comprehensive,  accurate.  Instructive  and 
valuable  History  of  the  World,  the  JAhrmrj  is  simply  incomparable.  It  is  the  Laifeet 
•■4  the  Best. 


How  to  Secure  tWs  Great  Bargain.  £1SS  Vi^^T, 

entire  Library  of  eight  superb  volnmes,  bound  In  Cloth,  will  be  forwarded. 
The  balance  is  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  monthly  for  15  months.  The 
flrst  payment  for  either  binding  Is  only  gt.OO.  In  sending  your  nrst 
payment  please  de^ilgnate  the  style  of  binding  you  desire,  and  Indicate  how 
you  wish  the  volumes  sent,  as  the  charges  for  delivery  must  be  paid  by  the 

fturchaser.  Remittances  received  after  this  special  lot  Is  exhausted  will  be 
mmedtately  returned.  The  limited  stock  at  our  disposal  cannot  last  long. 
To  protect  ourselves  against  book  dealers,  etc.,  we  miLsl  decline  to  send  more 
than  S  sets  to  any  one  paHy,  and  In  every  case  we  must  require  the  full 
name  and  address  of  each  person  receiving  a  set.  We  have  only  two  styles  of 
binding  In  this  lot— Cloth  and  Half  Morocco— about  an  equal  quantity  of  each. 
Order  at  once  to  make  sure.  The  absolute  confidence  that  the  Library 
will  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  highly  valued  and  cheerfully  paid  for,  Is 
clearly  shown  by  sennlng  such  a  valuable  set  of  books,  the  subscription  price 
of  which  Is  from  $40.00  to  $(U.0O.  on  an  advance  payment  of  only  $1.00. 
The  Hair  Morocco  binding  will  be  supplied  for  35c.  additional  per 


month. 


President  E.  ReiOaniln  Andrews 

of  Brown  Untversity^  says : 
••  TMe  educ<tti4>Hat  value  of  the  '  Library  of 
Universal  History '  is  sure  to  be  very  great." 

I^T,  W.  T.  HarrK  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  writes : 

"  /  appreciate  highly  the  importance  of 
stimulating  historical  study  by  the  distribu- 
tioH  (/  SHCH  a  valuable  worh  on  the  subject. " 

Rev.  Francis  W.  Greene,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  writes: 

"  The  binding, paper,  type,  and  illustrations 
are  beautiful.  /  have  never  bought  anything 
in  my  life  that  I  am  better  pleased  with  than 
I  am  with  this  set  of  books.  ' 

Remember 

that  these  sets  are  as  good  for  all  practi- 
cal purp  wes  as  those  for  which  we  are 
getting  the  regular  prlc«.  We  guarantee 
that  the  Interiors  are  uninjured  and  the 
bt  ndl  ng  of  our  sUindard  grade.  The  most 
serious  Injury  to  any  set  Is  no  greater 
than  may  occur  in  a  few  days'  use  in 
your  own  home. 

As  positive  proof  of  this  statement,  you 
may  retain  the  set  for  careful  examina- 
tion for  one  whole  weeV,  and  If  not  satis- 
factory' you  have  the  right  to  return  to 
the  Club,  and  yotir  money  will  be  cheer- 
fully and  promptly  refundecl.  This  is 
positively  the   clianee  of  a  lifetime. 


i 

1  Address  all  mail  and  make  all  checks  payable  to 

i  McaURFS  MAGAZINE  HISTORY  CLUB,  141  E.  25th  St,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  u/hen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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Beautiful  ART  VOLUMES,  a  complete  and  magrniflcently 

illustrated  BIBLICAL  LIBRARY,  for  less  than  the 

price  of  an  ordinary  family  Bible. 


60N6EDEQ  TO  BE  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  BIBLICAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  CENTURY. 


A  QREAT  LIBRARY. 

In  four  sumptuous  volumes,  printed  in  large  clear  type,  it 
combines  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  a  Bible 
Dictionary,  a  Bible  Atlas,  Helps  to  Bible  Study,  a  Bible  His- 
tory, Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  a  most  complete  Concordance, 
and  a  score  of  other  new  and  valuable  encyclopedic  features, 
together  with  thousands  of  helpful  and  illuminative  notes, 
commentaries,  explanations,  and  reflections,  which  make  this 
Library  indispensable  to  every  Bible  teacher  or  Bible  scholar, 
and  because  it  stimulates  Bible-reading,  especially  among  the 
young,  it  is  likewise  indispensable  in  every  Christian  home. 


A  SUPERB  WORK  OF  ART. 

Not  only  is  this  magnificent  work  printed  in  the  highest 
style,  on  super  paper  and  in  beautiful  bindings,  but  it  includes 
the  most  remarkable  series  of  Bible  illustrations  ever  brought 
together.  These  comprise  over  four  hundred  full-page  pho- 
tographs of  the  actual  scenes  and  places  of  the  great  events 
of  Bible  history.  They  are  the  only  truthful  Bible  illustra- 
tions ever  obtained.  They  lend  a  new  and  striking  interest 
to  the  Scriptural  narrative  and  make  its  events  singularly 
vivid  and  real.  They  are  as  fascinating  as  a  personal  journey 
through  the  Holy  Land. 


We  have  now  on  file  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  letters  voluntarily  written  by  our  Club  tnetn' 
bers,  in  unqualified  praise  of  this  great  Library  and  their  appreciation  of  our  Club  plan. 

This  great  work  was  originally  sold  at  a  price  far  beyond  the  means  of  most  Bible  readers.  Realizing  this,  Our  Bible 
Club  secured  from  the  publishers  a  superb  Special  Bdltioil,  on  super  paper,  and  in  extra  quality  of  bindings,  from 
the  same  beautiful  plates,  and  with  the  same  magnificent  series  of  half-tone  engravings  of  Bible  scenes.  Because  the  Club 
took  the  entire  edition,  it  is  able  to  cut  the  publishers'  price  in  two.     For  this  reason, 

WHILE  THEY  LAST*  all  who  join  our  Club  secure  this  splendid  Biblical  Library  at  less  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinarv 
family  Bible.  This  exceptional  opportunity  can  last  but  a  short  time  longer.  The  edition  is  almost  exhausted,  and  when  all 
the  sets  are  gone  the  Club  will  close.    We  advise  our  readers  to  investigate  this  remarkable  offer  at  once. 

^  Q  r^  P  So  that  readers  of  the  Review  roay  understand  what  a  truly  wonderful  work  this  is,  the  Club  will  send,  post- 
I  f^  [^  [^  a^e  paid,  to  anv  one  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews,  a  l>eautif ul  art  portfolio  of  copyrighted  photographic 
— ^— ^— ^— ^  views,  selected  from  the  remarkable  series  of  440  full-page  plates  which  so  beautifully  illustrate  this  new  work. 
These  are  8  x  xo  inches  in  size,  printed  from  the  original  plates  on  heavy  enameled  paper,  and  are  suitable  for  framing  and 
home  decoration.  They  were  secured  for  this  work  at  an  expense  of  $25,000  by  a  special  expedition  sent  to  Palestine  and  the 
East  for  this  sole  purpose,  and  constitute  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  Biblical  pnotographs  the  worid  possesses. 

WcCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  BIBLE  CLUB,  141  E.  25tll  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Book  Money. 


How  can  I  make  my 
book  money  go  farthest  ? 


This  is  a  question  t*^at  every  book  lover  is  constantly  grappling  with.  The  Union  Library 
Association  solves  this  perplexing  question  in  an  ideal  manner,  for  the  Association  was  organized 
for  the  distinct  purpose  of  supplying  direct  to  the  people  ail  books,  of  every  description  whatsoever 
that  are  sold  in  the  trade,  at  wholesale  prices.  We  cannot  better  demonstrate  what  we  can  do  for  our 
members  than  to  make  public  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  George  H.  Warner,  associate  editor  of 
that  magnificent  work,  **  A  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature,"  of  which  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  is  editor-in-chief.     Mr.  Warner  writes  as  follows  : 


New  Yokk,  December  30,  1897. 
The  Union  Library  Association,  New  York  City— 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  course  of  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  buy  books  of  your 
Association,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  1  have  been  very  much  surprised  at  the  low  price  at  which  you  sell 
books.    Some  of  the  discounts  from  the  regular  prices  which  I  have  obtained  are  really  startling;  in  amount. 

In  order  to  fully  test  your  prices,  I  recently  selected  a  dozen  standard  publications  and  submitted  a  list 
of  them  to  four  of  the  larj^est  book-selling  establishments  in  New  York,  including  a  department  store,  a 
second-hand  establishment,  and  two  regular  bookstores.  My  list  aggregated  at  retail  prices$63.75,  and  the 
best  offer  I  got  from  any  of  the  four  sources  was  $47.75,  more  than  double  your  price,  tor  I  bougnt  them  of 
your  Association  for  $23.47.  My  l'*t  was  selected  from  different  departments  of  literature,  and  I  regard  it 
as  a  good  test  of  the  saving  that  may  be  made  by  buying  of  the  Association. 

Knowmg  the  management  and  workings  of  the  Association  as  I  do,  I  fully  recommend  book  buyers  to 
become  members  o!  it.  Very  truly  yours,  GEORGE  H.  WARNER. 


Regular 

Membership 

Both 

pnce 

fee 

for 

$1  00 

$3  00 

$1  00 

a  00 

3  00 

3  00 

1  50 

3  00 

«   50 

1  as 

300 

1  ^B 

1  50 

3  00 

1  50 

1  as 

3  00 

1  ^5 

1  so 

3  00 

1  50 

•  75 

300 

•  75 

10  00 

300 

10  00 

1  so 

3  00 

1  50 

In  order  to  Introduce  the  Association  into  every  section  of  the  country,  we  have  concluded  to 
oflTer,  for  a  limited  time,  a  MEMBERSHIP  FREE  to  all  who  will  order  from  us  any  one  of  the 
following  standard  and  well-known  books.  They  are  in  all  cases  the  regular  copyright  editions,  and 
are  published  by  such  leading  publishers  as  Harper  &  Hros.,  The  Century  Co.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Quo  Vadis.    By  Sienklewlcz.    Authorized  ed.>  lamo,  cloth. 

Hush  Wynne.    By  Dr.  Mitchell.    Two  volumes,  lamo,  cloth,     • 

The  Choir  Invisible.    By  James  Lane  Allen.    i6mo,  cloth. 

Equality.    By  Edward  Bellamy,    lamo.  cloth,        ... 

Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  R.  H.  Davis,    lamo,  cloth, 

In  Kedar's  Tents.    By  H.  S.  Merrlman.    lamo,  cloth, 

The  Christian.    By  Hall  Calne.    lamo,  cloth,  ... 

Dariel.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore.    lamo,  cloth,  ... 

Parthest  North.    By  Nansen.    Two  volumes,  large  8vo,  cloth,    * 

The  ideal  Life.    By  Prof.  Henry  Drummond.    lamo,  cloth, 

The  books  in  all  cases  to  be  stni  postage  or  expressage paid  by  the  Association.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  how  liberal  is  our  proposition — you  simply  purchase  one  of  the  above-named  works  at  retail  price 
and  obtain  a  membership,  when  you  >\411  be  enabled  to  purchase  any  of  the  thousands  of  other  books  at 
wholesale  price.  By  wholesale  we  mean  at  discounts  averaging  from  30  to  60  per  cent.,  depending  uf>on 
the  book,  the  publisher,  and  the  conditions  of  purchase.     The  Association  has  inaugurated  a  series  of 

SPECIAL  SALES 

and  issues  several  special  sale  catalogues  every  year,  which  are  sent  free  to  members.  Special  Sale 
No.  14  will  be  issued  this  month  and  will  contain  hundreds  of  standard  books  from  the  best  publishers 
at  discounts  ranging  all  the  way  up  to  75  per  cent.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  how  important 
it  is  that  you  should  become  a  member  without  delay. 

The  Association  also  does  an  immense  business  in  Stationery,  and  furnishes  all  kinds  of  fine 
writing  papers  and  engraved  work  at  wholesale  rates.  Moreover,  orders  for  all  the  leading  Period- 
icals are  taken,  our  prices  being  lower  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  Association  is  NOT  AN  EXPEBIlflENT*  having  been  in  existence  for  nearly  /t/teen  years.  The  pro- 
prietors and  managers  are  old  and  experienced  publishers  and  booksellers  who  have  exceptional  facilities  for  buying,  so  that 
the  Association  is  in  a  position  to  fully  carry  out  its  agreement  with  its  members ;  in  short,  to  sell  books  at  lower  prices 
than  any  concern  in  the  United  States.  Our  members  receive  prompt,  careful,  and  intelligent  attention  in  allcases, 
and  our  establishment  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  all  of  busy  Greater  New  York. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

TUB  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 

References :  COMMERCIAL  AGENCIES. 

p.S, — Notwithstanding  the  above  very  liberal  proposition,  we  will  issue  a  THREE  TEAR  fully  paid  up  certificate 
of  membership  to  each  of  the  first  500  Review  of  Reviews  readers  who  send  in  their  orders.— The  U.  L.  A. 


9/  and  9 J  FJfth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Historical  Works  of  Permanent  Value 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  HACMILLAN  CO. 


THE  UNITED  STATES,  ENGLAND,  AND  FRANCE. 


A  Students'  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  Edward  Channino,  Professor  of  History,  Harvard 
University,  author  of  "  The  United  States  of  America, 
1785-1865/'   With  maps,  illustrations,  etc. 

Cloth,  croiirn  8 to,  $1.40  net. 


Ample  lists  of  references,  general  read- 
ings, and  illustrative  material  make  this 
book  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  general 
reader.  Suggestive  questions  will  enable 
any  reader  to  adopt  the  better  methods 
of  Htudving  history,  which  a  few  colleges 
already  encourage  by  their  requirements  for  admission. 


The  Study  of 
History  Un- 
der  Modern 
Methods. 


South    Carolina    Under   the  Proprietary 
Government,  1670-1719. 

By  Edward  McCrady,  Vice-President  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  South  Carolina,  Member  of  the  Bar  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.       Cloth,  crown  8to,  $3.50  net. 

The  story  is  told  vividly,  yet  with  true  legal  accuracy, 
and  the  work  as  a  whole  Is  one  which  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  one  State  alone,  but  as  a  part  of  and 
an  important  contribution  to  the  nation's  history. 


The  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

By  Philip  Alexander  Bruce,  author  of  **  The  Planta- 
tion Negro  as  a  Freeman,"  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  etc. 

Xwo  Tola.,  8to,  cloth,  $6.00. 


Thomas  Nelson  Page 
calls  the  book: 


'*A  great  work.  From  beginning 
to  end  I  found  it  absorbingly  in- 
teresting. It  is  completely  satis- 
factory. It  leaves  me  with  the 
conviction  that  the  subject  has  been  handled  fully  and 
flnallv.  Others  may  follow  and  do  service.  Mr.  Bruce 
has  discovered  and  established  his  domain,  and  that  is 
his  for  all  time.  He  has  made  a  book  which  will  be 
always  a  part  of  the  history  of  Virginia." 


Essays   on   the  Civil  War  and    Recon- 
struction and  Related  Topics. 

By  William  A.  Dunning,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History, 
Columbia  University.  Cloth,  8 to,  $2.00. 

Its  chief  purpose  is  to  present  in  an  impartial  manner 
the  most  conspicuous  phases  of  the  constitutional  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  during  the  troubled  years 
from  1861  to  1870. 


American    History  Told    by   Contempo-^ 
raries. 

Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Harvard  University.    In   four  volumes. 

Cloth,  Croiirn  8 to,  $7.00  per  aet.  Price  of  Vol* 
I.  alone,  $3.00. 


Vol.  I. 
Vol.  II. 

Vol.  III. 

Vol.  IV. 

This  series  is  made  up  entirely  from  the  original  sources 
of  American  history,  the  records  and  narratives  of  men 
who  witnessed  and  shared  in  the  events  which  they 
describe.  Tnese  extracts  are  arranged  so  as  to  make  up 
a  general  account  of  the  times  from  the  first  voyages  to 
the  present  day.    Volumea  III.  and  IV.  are  in  preparatioru 


ERA  OP  COLONIZATION.    (1493-1806.)     Ready^ 

BUILDINQ    OP    THE    REPUBLIC.     (1689-1788.)' 
Ready  in  February^ 
NATIONAL  EXPANSION.    (1783-1846.) 
WELDING  OP  THE  NATION.    (1840-1896.) 


Select  Documents  illustrative  of  the 
History  of  the  United  States,  1776- 
1861. 

Ekiited  by  William  MaoDonald,  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science,  Bowdoin  College. 

Cloth,  raedlam  8to,  $2.25  net* 
The  selections,  ninety  in  number,  cover  tho 
The  Sources  period  from  1876  to  IMl— from  the  adoption 
of  History.  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Elach  document 
is  prefaced  by  a  brief  introduction  and  a  select  bibliog- 
raphy.   

The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation. 

By  George  Burton  Adams.  Professor  of  History  in  Yale 
University.  Cloth,  Crow^n  8to,  $1*25* 

**  Mr.  Adams  has  dealt  in  a  fascinating  way 
Prom  the  with  the  chief  features  of  the  Middle  Ag^ 
Educational  and  his  book  is  rendered  the  more  attract* 
Review.  ive   by  some  excellent  illustrations.     He 

traces  the  history  of  France  from  the  con- 
quests by  the  Romans  and  Franks  down  to  the  presi- 
dencv  of  M.  F61ix  Faure,  and  has  always  something  to 
say  that  is  clear  and  to  the  point.'* 


Prance. 

By  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley,  M.A. 

Cloth,  Demy  8  to.  Ready  shortly. 
In  one  medium  octavo  volume  Mr.  Bodley  aims  to  give 
a  concise  description  of  the  country,  its  people  and  insti- 
tutions, based  on  the  results  of  years  of  study  while  resi- 
dent in  France.  He  aims  to  render  a  service  to  students 
similar  to  the  invaluable  aid  of  such  works  as  '*  Bryce'a 
American  Commonwealth." 


.    The  American  Historical   Review. 

J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON,  Professor  of  History  in  Brown  University,  Managing  Editor. 
Single  number,  11.00.   Annual  Subscription,  $3.60.    Issued  quarterly.   Vols.  I.  and  II.,  boimd  In  half  morocco,  $4.00  neL 
Send  for  a  circular  showing  the  contents  of  these  volumes. 
Send  in  your  subscription  for  the  new  year,  beginning  with  the  October  number,  to 

THE  MACniLLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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New  Works  on  Literature,  Social  Science,  etc. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  HACniLLAN  CO. 


American  Literature. 

By  Katharine  Lkb  Bates.  Profeisor  of  Literature  in  Wellesley  College,  author  of  "The  English  Religious  Drama,"  etc. 

StadenCa  Bditton.  Cloth.  St.OO;  Library  Edition.  gl.ftO. 

The  history  of  our  national  literature  is  given  in  unusually  close  connection  with  the  development  of  American  life.  The  opening 
chapter  treats  of  the  Colonial  Period ;  the  second  of  the  Revolutionary ;  the  remaining  four  of  the  National  Era,  or  the  Nineteenth 
Ceatary.  This  is  first  surveyed  in  its  changing  literary  aspects ;  then  tne  artistic  product  in  prose  fiction  and  other  prose  and  poetry 
are  passed  in  review,  with  emphasis  on  the  masters  and  a  grouping  of  minor  wnters  by  geographical  sections.  A  clearly  defined 
SMOcnce  of  subjects  and  a  rapid,  picturesque  style  will,  it  is  hoped,  hold  the  attention  of  the  student,  while  a  number  of  portraits  also 
•dd  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 


The  Bible  as  Literature, 
The  Modern  Reader's  Bible. 

ST.  MATTHEW,  ST.  MARK  AND 


THE  GENERAL  EPISTLES. 
Presented  in  modem  literary  form  by  Richard  G.  Moulton, 
University  of  Chicago. 

18mo.  Cloth.  50  rents. 

Paate  train  morocco,  60  centa. 


The  Bible  Story. 

RETOLD  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


The  Old  Testament  Story.     By  W.  H.  Bennett. 
The  New  Tesument  Story.     By  W.  F.  Adenev. 


With  illustrations  and  four  maps. 


Cloth.  16mo,  81. CO. 


A  Manual  of  the  Most  Popular  Science  of  the  Day, 

Outlines  of  Sociology.     By  Lester  F.  Ward,  LL.D., 

Lecturer  on  Sociology  at  the  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cloth.  9to.    In  ^ 

The  object  of  the  work  is  twofold :  to  furnish  a  clear  idea  of  what  sociology  is  as  distinguished  from  other  sciences,  and  to  lay  out 
the  sucoce  of  sociology  itself  in  a  definite  scheme  of  laws  and  principles. 


Sketches  Full  of  Local  Color  to  be  Published  Shortly. 
Southern  Soldier  Stories.  Where  the  Trade  Wind  Blows. 


By  George  Carv  Egclbston. 

Cloth.  Cr.  8vo.  81. 50. 

Stories  of  the  Southern  army  in  the  late  war.  told  with  great 
rif(or  and  **  go,"  with  humor  and  pathos  also,  and  sympathetically 
iUostrated  by  R.  F.  Zogbaum. 


By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield. 

Cloth.  Cr.  8vo.  gl.ftO. 
A  series  of  sketches   portraying  the  life  of   the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  drawn  with  a  firm  hand  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
facts  rarely  understood. 


In   View  of  the  Changes  in  City  Government  Specially  Important, 

The  Finances  of  New  York  City.     By  E.  Dana  Durand. 

A  timely  discussion  of  an  important  subject,  since  the  ultimate  secret  of  power  is  in  the  control  of  taxation  and  governmental 
cspenditure.     It  should  be  widely  read. 

Cloth.  Crown  8vo.  82.00. 

Varying  Views  of  the  Life  of  Our  Day, 
The  Celebrity.  The  Gospel  of  Freedom. 


By  Winston  Chcrchill. 

Cloth.  Cr.  8vo.  81. 50.    In  Pren, 
A  novel  of  to-day,  very  real  and  with  an  interesting  character 
ttndy. 


By  Robert  Herrick. 

Cloth.  Cr.  8vo.  81.ftO.    In  Preat, 
A  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  unusual  strength. 


If  You  Have  a  Garden^  However  Small^  Read 
Garden-Making.     By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  UTILIZING  OF  HOME  GROUNDS. 

ttarden-Crafl  Series.    C^loth.  I61110.  81*00. 

While  it  will  present  scientific  truths,  it  will  in  no  sense  be  a  mere  scientific  treatise,  but  instead  will  give  in  simple  language  such 
i^onnatton  as  every  man  or  woman  who  buys  a  single  packet  of  seed  or  attempts  to  grow  a  single  plant  is  in  neea  of.  No  modem 
AiBcncaa  work  exists  which  covers  this  important  field. 

New  Books  of  Interest  to  Parents  and  Teachers, 
The  Study  of  Children  and  The  Social  Mind  and  Education. 

Their  School  Training. 

By  I>r.  Francis  Warker,  author  of  "  A  Course  of  Lectures  on 
ibe  Growth  and  Means  of  Traming  the  Mental  Faculties." 

Cloth.  16mo.  81.00. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  any  of  the  ahove^  pleat*  address 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK. 

Fw  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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By  George  E.  Vincent,  Assisunt  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 

Cloth.  I61110.  81.25. 


Dr.  Ridpath  Consents 

January  I2th  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  announce  the 

Closing  of  the  Wanamaker  History  Club, 

as  the  club  limit  had  been  practically  reached.  Such  a  course  would  have  led  to  keen  disappointment  among 
thousands  who,  wanting  the  work,  have,  neglected  to  join  the  club.  The  case  was  laid  before  Dr.  Ridpath. 
Here  is  his  answer: 

sets  of  the  late  edition,  the  price  remaining:  the  same.  I  make  this 
offer  in  order  that  the  public  may  have  the  advantage,  for  a  brief 
interval,  of  the  reduced  rates. 

This  offer  on  my  part,  however,  is,  I  think,  all  that  fairness  de- 
mands, and  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  further  extension  of 
the  arrangement  which  has  been  so  heartily  approved  by  the  public 
in  the  sale  of  the  recent  edition.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  well,  if  you  so  desire,  to  offer  a  new  edition  of  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  sets  recently  issued,  and  to  give  due  notice  to  the  public  that 
when  the  smaller  edition  shall  be  exhausted  the  present  arrange- 
ment as  to  reduction  of  price  shall  cease.        V^ours  truly, 


Copley  Square,  Boston,  Jan.  8,  1898. 
Hon.  JOHN  WANAMAKER- 

My  Dear  Sir:  1  wish  to  express  my  gratification  at  the  enthu- 
siastic reception  which  has  been  accorded  your  enterprise  in  the 
sale  of  my  "  History  of  the  World  "  through  your  great  commer- 
cial establishments  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  I  note  with 
pleasure  the  commendations  which  from  all  sides  have  come  from 
our  friends  who  have  joined  the  Wanamaker  History  Club,  and 
have  thus  secured  at  half  the  usual  price  sets  of  my  work.  Though 
this  reduction  in  price  has  involved  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
my  own  percentages  on  the  *'  History  of  the  World,"  I  neverthe- 
less rejoice  at  the  wide  circulation  which  the  work  has  secured 
through  your  agency. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  a  great  many  people  who  have  delayed  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunitv  which  you  have  offered 
will  be  disappointed  if  the  Club  should  be  closed  at  the  present 
time.  I  be<  leave  to  suggtst  that  the  contingency  calls  for  at 
least  a  brief  continuation  of  this  enterprise. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  willing  to  make  the  concession  involved 
in  the  reduction  of  my  royalties,  and  to  meet  any  suggestions 
which  you  may  make,  or  rather  that  the  publishers — Merrill  & 
Baker — may  make  to  supplv  the  Wanamaker  Club  with  another 
'  History  of^the  World,"  of  one-halt  the  number  of 


edition  of  my  ' 


With  this  absolute  limit  reached,  there  is  NO  TlflE  TO  LOSE  if  you  would  secure  this  greatest  of 
histories  of  the  world's  nations  and  people — at  half  the  publishers'  regular  prices. 

The  Club  Fee  is  One  Dollar. 

The  Complete  Work,  Eight  Massive  Volumes,  Delivered  at  Once. 

each  member  obligating  to  make  these  small  monthly  payments : 
For  the  work  in  cloth  binding,  15  monthly  payments  of  $1.50. 
For  the  books  in  half-Russia  binding,  which  we  especially  recommend  for  its  beauty  and  durability,  15 

monthly  payments  of  $2.00. 
For  the  work  in  sumptuous  full  morocco,  15  monthly  payments  of  $2.50. 

Rldpath's  History  of  the  World 

is  the  life-work  of  a  busy,  broad,  wise  man,  and  it  comes  to  you  now  with  his  last  revisions.  It  stands  alone  as 
a  complete  and  entertaining  story  of  the  world's  history  since  the  advent  of  man — the  one  great  history  available 
to  American  readers. 

We  will  cheerfully  tal^e  back  the  work  if,  after  ten  days'  examination,  a  club  member  so  desires,  and  in  such 
cases  we  will  refund  the  club  fee  of  $1.00,  of  course. 

Books  are  delivered  free  wherever  our  wagons  from  either  city  run.    But  we  pay  no  freight  or  express  charges. 

Examine  the  history  freely  at  the  store,  if  you  can  come.  Or,  we  will  cheerfully  mail  specimen  pages,  with 
illustrations  and  colored  plate,  and  full  information.     A  i>ostal-card  request  will  start  the  batch  to  you  in  a  jiffy. 


John  Wanamaker, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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PORTRAITS  OF  GREAT  THINKERS 


The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company 

have  in  preparation  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  eminent 
philosophical  and  scientific  thinkers  of  the  world. 

The  first  series  will  he  In  the  department  of  Philosophy 
and  the  second  in  the  department  of  Psychology. 

The  portraits  will  he  siiitiihle  for  framing,  printed  on 
large  paper  with  tint  and  plate-mark. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  portraits  now  in  prepara- 
tion: 


PythaiToras 

Comte 

RosminI  John  Stuart  Mill 

.Socrates 

Qiordano  Bruno  Hume       Hesrel 

Plato 

Bacon 

Condillac  5cnopenhauer 

Aristotle 

Hobbes 

Diderot     Herbart 

Epictetua 
Thoaias  Aquina 

Descartes 

Leibnitz   Feuerbach 

s  Malebranche        Wolff        Lotze 

St.  Auffustine 
Duns  Scotus 

Spinoza 

Kant         Dugald  Stewart 
Fichte       Sir  W.  Hamilton 

Locke 

Cousin 

Berkeley 

Schelling  Herbert  Spencer 

Cabanis 

Romanes 

Munk                 Ribot 

Maine  de  Biran 

Fechner 

Exner                 Taine 

Beneke 

Helmholtz 

Wernicke          Pouillee 

Bain 

Wundt 

Bastian              Binet 

Sully 

Hering 
Aubert 

Steinthal           William  James 

Ward 

Brentano           O.  Stanley  Hall 
C.L.Morgan    Q.  T.  Ladd 
Paul  Jaifet         Reid 

a.  E.  Mueller 

nach 

E.  H.  Weber 

Stumpf 

There  will  he  68  portraits,  U  x  14,  hy  photogravure  process, 
and  the  price  for  the  entire  series  will  he  $7.50  on  the  best 
plate  paper,  or  111.00  on  imperial  Japanese  paper.  For 
either  series  alone,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  84  portraits, 
the  price  will  he  $5.00  on  plain  paper,  $7.00  on  imperial  Jap- 
anese paper.  Send  for  prospectus,  inclosing  25c.  for  sample 
portrait,  which  will  be  allowed  on  future  orders. 

The  portraits  printed  on  this  page  are  reduoed  half-tone 
feproductions  of  the  portraits  we  offer. 


THfiODULB  RIBOT, 

Professor  io  the  College  dc  France  and  editor  of  the  Reviu 
Philosofhiqut. 
Principal  Works;  ••  Diseases  of  the  Will."    Cloth,  750.    ••  Diseases 
of  Personality.'*   Cloth.  75c.   "  Psychologry  of  Attention."    Cloth,  75c. 
••  The  Evolution  of  General  Ideas."    (In  prej»aration.) 


THREB  inPORTANT  BOOKS. 

By  Du.  Ernst  Mach,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Theory  ot 
Inductive  Science  In  the  University  of  Vienna. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SENSATIONS. 

By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach. 
Pages,  206.    Illustrations,  87.    Price,  $1.25,  net. 
ETtrtuifnym  AutlioT*»  Prr^ce.—"  The  frequent  excursions  which 
1  have  made  Into  this  province  have  all  sprung  from  the  profound 
•conviction  that  the  foundations  of  science  as  a  whole,  and  of  physics 
In  particular,  await  their  next  greatest  elucidations  from  the  side  of 
bioiofirj',  and  especially  from  the  analysis  of  the  sensations." 
"A  wonderfully  original  little  book."— Pro/.  H'm.  Jame*,  Harvard. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  MECHANICS. 

A  Critical  and  Historical  Exposition  of  its  Principles.    Translated 
from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  ThoMah  J.  McCor.mack. 
350  cuts,  534  poses.    Half  morocco,  gilt  top.    Marginal  analyses. 
Exliaustive  index.  .Price,  $2.50. 
"  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  Mach*s  work  In 

this  translation.    No  instructor  in  physics  should  be  without  a  copy 

of  iL"'—Hmry  Cmv,  Professor  of  Physics  In  the  Northwestern  Uni- 

ver^ty,  Evanston,  IlL 

POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES. 

A  Portrayal  of  the  Spirit  and  Method  of  Science.  Translated  by 
Thomas  J.  McCormack.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Exhaustively  In- 
dexed.   Pages,  382.    Cuts,  44.    Price,  $1.00. 

"The  general  reader  Is  led  by  plain  and  easy  steps  along  a  de- 
lightful way  through  what  would  be  to  him  without  such  a  help  a 
complicated  maze  of  difficulties.  Marvels  are  Invented  and  science 
is  revealed  as  the  natural  foe  to  mysteries,"— T/ie  Chaittawnum. 


Send  for  biological  circular  and  sample  copy  of  the  Opkn  Coitut 
(monthly)  and  MuNiST  (qiuirterly),  mailed  free. 


PROF.  ERNST  MACH. 


THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

LONDON :  KBOAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUEBNER  &  CO. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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OFFER  EITRAORDINART  TO  READERS  OF  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS," 


Edition  tie  Luxe, 

95  Copies  Remaining 
Regular  Price,  $150 

Offered  to  '*  Review  " 
readers  A  T  t£88  than 
one-third  the  original 
price,  and  payable  ^3 
per  month. 


BY  AN  ESPECIAL  ARRANGEMENT,  WE  OFFER  TO 
READERS  OF  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  THE  FEW 
REMAINING  COPIES  OF  WHAT  IS  UNIVERSALLY  CON- 
CEDED TO  BE  THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  WORKL 
EVER  ATTEMPTED  IN  AMERICA  AND  NOT  EXCELLED 
ELSEWHERE,     t       t       ::::::::       s 

MIZRAin,  or  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

By   DR.   SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS   BINION. 

Most  sufierbly  illustrated  history  ever  published  of  the  art  and  architecture  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  A  fortune  was  spent  on  this  work,  which  is  the  result 
of  more  than  ten  years  of  labor  of  author,  artist,  and  engraver.  It  is  superbly  illus- 
trated with  72  full-page  plates,  ao  x  26  inches,  magnificently  colored,  and  represent* 
ing  the  temples,  etc.,  exactly  as  they  appeared  four  thousand  years  ago. 
rCYDT  I  ^^^'^  civilization  is  the  oldest  known  and  yet  whose  architecture  is. 
LD  1 1  I  I  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  modem  times  and  which  '*  for  nobility 
of  conception,  vastness  of  detail,  and  majesty  of  the  highest  order  exceeds  any  thing^ 
ever  reared  by  human  hands,"  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  adequately  shown 
forth  in  these  superb  volumes.  Whether  specially  interested  in  Egypt  or  not,  no 
one  who  is  a  lover  of  good  things  in  art  or  literature  can  fail  to  be  fascinated  by 
the  beauty,  grace,  and  grandeur  of  Egyptian  art  as  exhibited  in  these  plates. 


Of  this  work  Miss  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
WARDS,the  Queen  of  Egyptologfy, wrote: 
^'I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
pleased  with  the  specimen  plates  of 
your  great  work." 

"A  aeries  of  illustrations  that  for 
beauty  of  execution  have  absolutely  no 
parallel." — Illuairated  A  merican. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  Smith- 


sonian Institution,  said  :  *'  I  am  proud* 
to  see  such  creditable  work  done  in  our 
country." 

"We  have  found  the  text  very  accu- 
rate and  up  to  date." — Biblia  ^official 
organ  of  Egypt  Exploration  Society). 

'♦  A  most  vivid  pen-and-bnish  picto- 
rial history  of  the  wonders  of  ancient 
Ejypt." — The  Evangelist^  New  York. 


The  work  has  been  indorsed  by  purchase  after  thorough  examinatioii,  and  at 
the  regular  price,  by  the  British  Museum,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Boston. 
Library,  and  the  leading  libraries  of  this  country. 

THE  EMTIBE  EDITION  WAS  LIIIITED  TO  800  COPIES 
AND  THE  PUTES  HIVE  BEEN  DESTBOYED.   :  :  : 

OUR   OFFER 

THE  GREATEST  FAVOR  EVER  EXTENDED  TO  TH£ 
''REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  READERS. 

The  work  is  published  in  twelve  parts,  each  containing  six  plates  with  their 
accompanying  letter-press,  and  these  are  inclosed  in  four  handsome  half  morocco 
portfolios— regular  price  #150.  To  the  first  95  subscribers  who  shall  send  $3  we 
will  send  the  entire  work,  and  the  balance  can  be  paid  in  fourteen  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $3  each.  We  can  also  supply  it  in  two  volumes,  bound  elegantly  in  hiuf 
morocco,  by  adding  50  cents  to  each  of  these  payments.  If  you  care  to  add  to 
your  library  the  most  superb  work  concernmg  the  most  fascinating  country  in  aU. 
the  world,  fill  out  or  copy  the  following  acceptance  blank. 


HENRY  a  ALLEN  &  CO.,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York— 

Gentlemen :  I  accept  your  offer  of  the  edition  de  luxe  of  HIZBAIH, 
or  ANCIENT  EGYPT,  and  inclose  $8  as  first  payment,  balance  to  be 
In  14  monthly  payments  of  $8  each,  begrinning  80  days  after  I  have 
received  the  set.  I  reserte  the  priTilege  of  BETURNING  THK  WOBK 
WITHIN  THBEE  DAYS  AFTER  RECEIVING  IT  IF  NOT  FOUND  8AT. 
ISFACTOBY,  in  which  case  yon  are  to  return  the  $8  paid. 

NAME 

P.  O 

DATE STATE 


HATHORIC  COLUMN  TEMPLE  OF  DENDERA. 

This  plate  in  Mizraim  is  la  x  x8  inches  and  shows  ten 

different  colors. 


//  further  information  is  desired,  send  for  descriptive  pamphlet, 

HENRY  a.  ALLEN  &  CCMPANY,  Publishers, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  N^ew  York. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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The  First  Three  Books 


of  tbc ... 


Polychrome  Bible 

(THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  BIBLICAL  WORK  OP  THE  TIME) 

Are  now  ready  for  delivery 

Send  four  cents  in  stamps  for  a  24-page  illustrated 
prospectus  giving  most  interesting  comparisons  of 
the  old  and  new  translations  of  the  Bible,  specimen 
pages  of  illustrations  and  notes,  and  examples  of 
the  color-printing  and  an  explanation  of  its  purpose*. 

Dodd,  Mead  <fr  Co. 

Publishers  of  the  Polychrome  Bible 

149-151  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

The  Great  Round  World, 


THE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  ::  ::  ::  :: 

BOYS  AND  QIRLS  AND  QROWN-UP  PEOPLE  TOO? 

Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  we  are  satisfied  that  you 
will  subscribe  and  will  send  a  yearns  subscription  as  a 
Present  to  some  boy  or  sfirl  of  your  acquaintance. 


IS  UNIQUE 


IN   THE   FOLLOWING   POINTS  : 


It  gives  the  Ne^RTS  of  the  World  in  clear,  comprehensive  language, 
interesting  to  children  and  adults  alike. 
It  contains  no  scandals,  murders,  or  other  sensational  matter. 
It  is  indorsed  by  the  leading  educators  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
It  constitutes  the  only  current  history,  in  brief,  clear,  and  accessible  form. 


FvblUhed  eTery  Tliorsday  tltrouffltoat  tlte  year. 
Sabscrlptlon  prlce^  $2.50  a  year. 

Address 


For  sale  by  all  neivsdealers. 
Single  copies,  5  cents* 


WILLIAM   BEVERLEY  HARISON,  ^.0^ 


No.  5  West  18th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  JOIRNALS 


The  Biblical  World  ^^^l^t^J^^^lST"^^^ 

monthly  magazine;  iUtsstrated;  de^noted  exclusively  to  biblical  study.    Tbe  best  magazine 
published  for  the  busy  minister^  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  the  thinking  layman* 

$100  a  year;  foreign,  $S^;  ainffle  oopies,  SO  c 


THa  ^hnnl  P^viAtA/  edited  by  Charles  H.  Thurber.  Monthly,  except  in  July  and 
■  nt5  OCnool  lieview  August;  averages  about  80  pages.  This  publication  L  dfitinc. 
tively  the  national  representative  df  high-school  and  academic  work.  Special  number  in  June* 

%\SA  %  yoart  foreign,  $SUi)0|  single  oopie*,  SCTcenta. 

The  Botanical  Gazette  Sl)'^S"£-voSf  ieSS^o^Krt'^* 

its  departments,  containing  resuHs  of  research,  book  reviews,  notes  for  students,  and  news 
items.    Gmtributions  from  leading  botanists.  $a^  a  ivar  \  foreign.  %ufi  \  aingie  oopiM,  m  cents. 

>The  Journal  of  Geology  ^♦^Sl'^DSSTfeteS^pSrintt 

aHied  sciences,  and  contains  articles  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjeds.    Adapted  to  young 

geologists,  advanced  students  and  teachers.    93.00  a  year;  foreign,  $S^;  single  copies,  M  cents. 

The  Astrophysical  Journal  "^J^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  James  E.  Keeler.  Monthly,  except  in  July  and  September^  illustratedi  about  80  pages. 
Invaluable  to  all  who  are  interested  m  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 

#4.00  a  year ;  foreign,  $iJW ;  single  copies,  £0  cente. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  ^S  Mo?^'«*pfc 

tion  promotes  the  scientific  treatment  of  problems  in  practical  economics  and  also  contains 
contriixstions  on  topics  of  theoretical  and  spectslative  interest.  $a.ooa7ear;  single  copies, 750 


The  American  Journal  of  Theology  gS^'^f^afflT'^'^.S 

journal  in  the  world  so  catholic  In  its  scope  as  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  modem  investiga- 
tion and  research  in  all  the  different  lines  of  theological  thought  represented  by  special  fidds 

and  particular  SCh<?1>lth   $S.00  a  year;  foreign,  #SJK^:  single  copies,  75  cents. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  J^Siy^  ThftuL^JS 

of  the  increasfd  popular  interest  in  social  questions.    It  presents  to  its  readers,  issue  by  issue, 

the  latest  devek)pments  in  sociological  thought  and  in  social  endeavor. 

9S.0O  a  year;  foreign,  tUO I  single  copies,  S5  cents. 

The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Edited  by  President  W.  R*  Harper.  Quarterly;  about  80  pages.  This  journal  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  well-known  ^  Hebraica,^  which  came  into  wide  notice  among  scholars 

and  students  interested  in  Semitic  languages  and  literatures. 

$3.00  a  yeari  foreign,  fSJUt  single  ooples,  7S  cents. 

TliA  I  Iniv^rcff  V  Rf^irnrH  Published  weekly.  M  contains  articles  on  literary  and 
I  ne  UniVersrey  IteCOra  educational  topics,  the  Convocation  Addresses,  and  the 
Quarterly  SUtements  of  the  President    An  offidal  weekly  report  b  given  of  the  affairs  of 

the  University  of  Chicago.    91.00  a  year;  foreign,  $l^t  single  copies,  5  centa 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  The  University  Press  Divisiom  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

fflu  ^^-^i^^  !*:: 
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Sone  of  The  New  York  Times* 
Spedal  Contributors. 

JOHN  W.ALEXANDER, 
Artist. 

Dr.  FELIX  ADLER, 
Anthorof  "Creed  and  Deed,"  etc 

Prof.  ARLO  BATES 
Autborof  "  Talks  on  Writing  English. 

Prof.  HENRY  A.  BEERS, 
Autborof  »*The  Life  of  N.  P.  Willis." 

Dr.  J.  S.BILLINGS, 

Director  New  York  Public  Library. 
Prof.  WM.  HENRY  BISHOP, 
Author  of  **  The  House  of  a  Merchant 

Prince." 
Rev.  Dr.  FRANCIS  BROWN, 

Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Union  Theo* 

kwical  Seminary. 
Prof.  LEWIS  BOSS. 

AftroDomer  and  Writer. 
R.  R.  BOWKER, 

Editor  of  Fmbiuktrs'  Weekly. 
NOAH  BROOKS, 

Author  of  **  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 

Doirnfallof  American  Slavery." 
Prof.  NICHOLAS  M.  BUTLER, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia 

University. 
RICHARD  BURTON, 

Anthor  of  *'  Dogs  and  Dog  Literature." 
HOWARD  RUSSELL  BUTLER,N.A., 

ArttsL 
HO.M.W.  D.  BYNUM. 
HENRY  W.  CANNON, 

President  of  Chase  National  Bank. 
JAMES  C.  CARTER. 
WILLCARLETON, 

Author  of  *'  Farm  Ballads,"  etc 
JOHN  D.  CHAMPLIN, 

Editor  of  **  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Music 

and  Musicians." 
Prof.  JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY, 

Librarian   of    the    Newberry  Library, 

Chicago. 
CURENCE  COOK, 

Author  of  '*  The  House  BeautifuL" 
DR.C.  L.DANA, 

Author  of  '♦  A  Text«Book  on  Nervous 

Diseases." 
MELVIL  DEWEY, 

Secretary  of  the  New  York  Sute  Board 

of  RegenU. 
THEO.  L.  DE  VINNE, 

Author  of  *' A  History  of  Printing." 
Rt.  Rev.  W.M.  C.  DOANE, 

Bishop  of  Albany. 
CHARLES  DE  KAY, 

Autor  of  »» The  Life  and  Works  of  J. 

L  Barye.  Sculptor." 
WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sutbtics. 
GEO.  WALTON  GREEN. 
THOS.  L.  GREENE. 
Col.  FRANCIS  V.  GREENE, 

Anthor  of  *'  The  Russian  Army  and  its 

Campaigns  in  Turkey." 
Miss  lEANNETTE  GILDER, 

Anthor  of  **  Taken  by  Siege." 
JOS.  B.  GILDER, 

Editor  of  The  Critic. 
P»t>P.  FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS, 

Author  of    "The    Principles   of   So- 

ciok>gy." 
Dr.  W.  a.  HAMMOND, 

Author  of  *'  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,"  etc 
RIPLEY  HITCHCOCK, 

Author  of  **  Madonnas  by  Old  Masters." 
LAURENCE  HUTTON, 

Author  of   **  Literary    Landmarks  of 

London,"  etc. 
CoL.  THOMAS  W.  HIGGINSON, 

Anthorof  "Cheerful  Yesterdays,"  etc. 
ROSSITER  JOHNSON, 

Editor  of  *'  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclo- 

JOHN  LA  FAROE, 

Anthor  of  "  Talks  About  Art,"  etc. 
CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS, 

Author  of  "  A  History  of  the  Germaii 

People." 
Paof.  WM.  LIBBEY,  Jr.. 

Professor  of  Biology  in  Princeton  Uni- 


PERIODICAL!) 


Send  your  name  and  address 
for  free  sample  copy. 


No  such  offer  of 
Good  Literature 
was  ever  made 
before. 

Arc  you  interested  in  the  day's 
best  Hterature  and  art  ?  If  so,  your 
attention  is  invited  to  '*  The  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review  of 
Books  and  Art,"  only  one  dollar 
per  annum.  It  isa  high-class  liter- 
ary weekly  for  people  of  refined 
taste  and  good  judgment.  It  is  ed- 
ited for  the  information  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  young  and  old  who 
wish  to  be  advised  concerning  cur- 
rent literature  and  art — a  high- 
class  literary  publication  at  a  nom- 
inal price.  Prompt  reviews  are 
given,  often  from  advance  sheets, 
of  all  important  new  books,  and 
the  news  and  gossip  of  authors, 
books,  art  and  artists,  and  special 
contributions  from  well-known 
writers  on  timely  topics ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  a  literary  newspaper 
and  the  only  journal  properly  to  be 
so  called.  It  contains  in  one  year's 
issues  more  about  literature  and 
art  that  is'  good  and  of  general 
interest  than  any  of  the  high- 
priced  magazines.  It  is  published 
every  Saturday  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States 
for  one  dollar  per  annum.  Every 
subscriber  will  also  receive,  free  of 
charge,  the  regular  Saturday  news 
pages  of  The  New  York  Times. 
No  such  offer  of  good  news  and 
good  literature  was  ever  before 
made  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
You  cannot  well  do  without  it  if 
you  want  to  keep  promptly  in- 
formed concerning  current  liter- 
ature. 

ADDRESS 

The  New  York  Times 
New  York. 


GEORGE  PARSONS  LATHROP, 
Aatborof  **A  Study  of  Hawthorne.* 


Send  your  name  and  address 
for  free  sample  copy. 


Some  of  The  New  York  Times' 
Special  Contributors. 

HAMILTON  W.  MABIE, 
Author  of  '♦  My  Study  Fire." 

W.  B.  MITCHELL 
President  Third  National  Bank,  Chat- 
tanooga. 

DONALD  G.  MITCHELL  (Ik  Marvel), 
Author  of  **  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor." 

J.  E.  MACGOWAN, 

Editor  of  the  Ckattantwga  Times. 

CARLOS  F.  MACDONALD, 
State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON, 
Editor  of  Har/er's  Weekly. 

Lieut.  LEWIS  NIXON,  U.S.N. 

HENRY  NORMAN, 
Author  of  "  The  Peoples  and  Politics 
of  the  Far  East." 

WM.  ORDWAY  PARTRIDGE. 

Prof.  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Hon.  E.  J.  PHELPS, 
Professor  of  Law,  Yale  University. 

HENRY  G.  PROUT, 
Editor  of  Railway  Gatette. 

GEO.  HAVEN  PUTNAM, 
Author  of  **  Books  and  Their  Makers." 

Hon.  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS, 
Author  of  "  Roj^er  WiUiams,  the  Pio- 
neer of  Religious  Liberty.'' 

ALBERT  SHAW, 
Author  of  **  Municipal  Government  in 
Great  Britain,"  etc. 

FRANK  B.  SANBORN, 
Author  of   "  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Brown." 

Prof.  H.  MORSE  STEPHENS, 
Professor  of  Modem  European  History 
in  Cornell  University. 

EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD, 
Author  "  Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren." 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  SELIGMAN, 
Professor  of    Political    Economy   and 
Finance  in  Columbia  University. 

A.  J.  C.  SKENE,M.D., 
Professor  of  Gynaecology  in  Ix)ng  Isl- 
and College  Hospital. 

J.  EDWARD  SUMMONS, 
President  Fourth  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  RUSSELL  STURGIS, 
Author  of  *'  European  Architecture." 

Prof.  W.  G.  SUMNER, 
Author  **  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson.'* 

Mrs.  JOHN  SHERWOOD  (M.E.  W.S.), 
Author  of  "An  Epistle  to  Posterity.'' 

GOLD  WIN  SMITH, 
Author  of  "  An  Outline  of  the  Political 
History  of  the  United  Sutes." 

CHARLES  SOOYSMITH,  Am.Soc.C.E 

Prof.  MOSES  COIT  TYLER, 
Professor  of  American  History  in  Cor- 
nell University. 

Rev.  Dr.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE, 
Author  of  ♦*  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson." 

Hon.  JOHN  DEWITT  WARNER, 
President  of  the  Reform  Club. 

Hon.  WM.  L.WILSON, 
President  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  THEODORE  S.  WOOLSEY, 
President  of  Yale  University  1846-187X. 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER, 
Author  of  "  Back  Log  Studies,"  etc. 

Hon.  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 
Author  of  "The  Science  of  Common 
Things." 

BARRETT  WENDELL, 
Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Prof.  C.  A.  YOUNG, 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Princeton 
University. 

Rev.  Dr.  ISAAC  M.  WISE, 
President  Hebrew  Union  College. 

J.  WILFRED  HARTLEY. 

Prof.  CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SMITH, 
Lecturer  on  Comparative  Literature, 
Columbia  College. 

Hon.  JAMES  H.  ECKELS, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Adminutration. 

JOHN  JAY  CHAPMAN, 
Member  of  the  New  York  bar. 


fvr  mutual  adimntans  when  you  wriU  to  an  adu9rtis9r  phaso  mention  thla  magailn§. 
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KLONDIKE: 

The  Chicago  Record's 
Book  for  Qold'Seekers. 

424  pages.     Nearly  100  illustrations. 

Gives  location  of  all  gold-fields  in  Alaska  and  Brit- 
ish Yukon  country. 

How  to  get  to  them. 

What  it  costs  to  reach  them,  with  necessary  outfit. 

What  to  do  when  you  get  there. 

How  to  prospect  for  gold. 

Every  route  described  in  detail,  With  good,  clear 
maps  and  complete  tables  of  distances. 

Mining  laws  and  land  regulations  of  United  States 
and  Canada,  complete. 

Method  of  procedure  in  locating  and  filing  claims. 

In  addition,  a  great  store  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion of  great  interest  and  educational  value. 

Complete  and  exhaustive  index. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  **THE  CHI- 
CAGO RECORD'S  BOOK  FOR  GOLD-SEEK- 
ERS" indispensable  to  the  prospective  gold-seeker  and 
a  treasure  for  every  library.  Of  a  high  order  in  a  liter- 
ary, typographical,  and  artistic  sense.  Bound  in  art  can- 
vas, with  beautiful  cover  design  in  three  colors. 

Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00  by 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD, 

181  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


Fot  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine 
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IS  ART  INTERCHANGE 


For  1898  will  excel.  In 
every  department,  all 
former  yolomes.  •  • . 


Yearly  Subscription, 
Six  Months, 
Three  Months, 
Single  Copies, 


The  color  studied  to  be  given 
during  Itm  will  be  superior  to  any 
heretofore  issued,  aqd  will  em- 
brace an  unusual  variety  of  the 
best  subjects  by  leading  artists. 
They  will  be  chosen  with  a  view 
to  meeting  every  purpose,  whether 
M  models  for  copying  or  for  wall 
decoration. 

Every  number  of  this  oldest  and 
best  household  magazine  is  lav- 
ishlv  illustrated,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  superb  fac-ei  miles  of  oil 
and  water-color  paintings  and 
large  extra  design  supplements, 
for  all  branches  of  home  d«»cora- 
tion.  Subiicrlptions  may  begin  at 
any  time,  or  your  dealer  can  sup- 
ply you. 

No  home  complete 
wlthont  It 


The  following  embrace  some  of 
the  valuable  departments : 

Decorative  Art. 

ninstration. 

Biographies  of  Artists, 

Sketching, 

Wood-Carvlng, 

Home  Docoration, 

China-Painting, 

Architectural  Plans, 

Painting  (oil  and  water  colors), 

ArtSiticlsni, 
Artistic  Photography, 

embroideryT 

Art  Notes  and  News,  etc. 


FOR  ONLY  35  CENTS  wiU  be 

sent  to  every  Revibw  of  Reviews 
reader  a  specimen  copy  consisting 
of  our  superb  Xmus  No.— the 
handsomest  ever  issued.  Besides 
its  beautifully  illustrated  pages  it 
contains  two  design  supplements 
and  two  exquisite  color  plates— A 
Fair  Puritan  (15x25)  and  Peonies 
(13x17),  all  for  J5  cents  if  you 
order  now. 

For  fi.oo  we  will  send  vou  the 
beautiful  October,  November,  and 
L>ei*ember  numbers,  with  all  the 
magnificent  color  plates,  and  you 
will  have  the  privilege  of  remit- 
ting $7.00  within  two  weeks  (with  mention  of  this 
advertisement)  and  get  full  benefit  of  our  combination 
offer ;  or,  for  $3. oo  we  will  send  you  The  Art  Inter- 
change for  six  months,  beginning  any  time,  with  all 
the  color  platen,  and  give  you  the  privilege  of  remitting 
16.(10  within  two  months  (with  mention  of  this  adver- 
tisement) and  get  full  benifitof  our  great  combination 
offer. 


CHIS  unrivaled  Monthly  Home  and  Art  Magazine  occu- 
pies to-day  the  foremost  position  in  the  completeness, 
reliability,  and  thoroughness  of  its  numerous  practical 
departments— embracing  every  branch  of  art  work  and 
home  decoration.  This  enviable  position  is  the  result  of 
twenty  years*  untiring  effort  and  study  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  patrons,  and  during  the 
coming  year  the  high  standard  of  excellence  will  be  main- 
tainea  throughout.  Many  new  features  are  promised  for 
1898,  which  we  have  not  space  to  mention  here,  which  have 
been  arranged  for  regardless  of  expense. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR  189S. 

THE  FOLLOWING  UNUSUAL 
OFFERS  are  made  to  every 
Kbyixw  or  Reviews  reader  sub- 
scribing for  189B. 

For  $4.00 

(sent  direct  to  us)  you  will  receive 

THE  ART  INTERCHANGE 
for  1808,  and  will  get  in  addition, 
FREE,  the  October,  November, 
and  December  numbers,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  beautiful  color 
and  other  supplements.  By  taking 
advantage  or  this  offer  now  you 
get  15  months,  which  include  our 
Thanksgiving,  Xmas,  and  other 
specially  attractive  numbers,  for 
14.00— with  all  the  color  pictures 
and  design  supplements. 

Or,  for  $8.00 

sent  direct  to  us,  vou  will  secure 
advantage  of  the  following  unpre- 
ceden tea  combination  offer  which 
we  have  been  able  to  arrange  for, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  literary  and 
art-loving  people. 

For  $8.00 

you  will  receive 

THE  ART  INTERCHANGE 

for  a  full  year,  beginning  any  time, 
also  THE  CENTURY  magazine  for 
a  full  year,  and  in  addition,  by 
express,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  "The 
Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred 
Portraits, ^^  a  sumptuous  and  most 
extravagant  work  prepared  with- 
out regard  to  expense  by  The 
Century  Co.  The  price  of  this 
superb  work  is  $7.50.  In  this  offer 
you  get  it  FREE.  SUBSCRIBE 
NOW.  THIS  OFFER  IS  LIM- 
ITED. To  those  wishing  to  know 
more  of  this  offer  before  subscrib- 
ing, a  detailed  circ*ular  will  be 
sent  on  request.  In  addition  to 
this  unusually  liberal  offer,  if  you 
remit  $8.00  now— you  will  also 
receive  FREE  six  1807  numbers 
of  THE  ART  INTERCHANGE  with 
all  the  beautiful  color  pictures  and 
design  supplements  that  go  with 
them. 

REMEMBER, 

THE  ART  INTERCHANGE  for oneyear is $4.00.  «'Thc 
Century"  for  one  year,  $4.00.  "The  Century  Gallery 
of  Portraits,*'  $7.50.  The  six  (1897)  numbers  of  THE 
ART  INTERCHANGE.  $a.oo-toUI,  $17.50.  You  gel 
all  for  only  $8.00  by  remitting  at  once  direct  to  us. 


A  Fair  Puritan 

OIL  COLORS. 

(Size  15x23  inches.) 

BY 


PERCY  MORAN. 

This  beautiful  picture  given 
with  the  Christmas  number  of 
THE  ART  INTERCHANGE,  togeth- 
er  with  a  superb  study  of  Peonies 
in  water  colors  (size  13  x  17),  by 
Paul  de  Longpre* 


I 

^  OUR    1808  CATALOGUE   18  NOW   READY.    FREE  ON   REQUE8T. 

i  The  Art  Interchange  Co.,  '''  ''sIw^rI^'''^''' 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  maga^'ne. 
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BEACON  LIGHTS  of  HISTORy! 


By  Dr.  JOHN  LORD. 

THE    FAMOUS  HISTORICAL  LBCTURBR. 

A  bloin«phlc&l  review  of  civili- 
zation, Betting  fortti  Ita  grreat 
epoclis  and  master  minds,  tlie 
thinkers  of  great  thoughta  and 
doers  of  great  deeda— 

The  World's  Life 
and  Progress 

FOR  FIVE  THOUSAND  YEARS. 

In  Ten  VolufM9. 

Jewlili  Heroes  and  Prophets, 

Old  Pairan  ClTlllMtloBs, 

Antlqnitjr, 

Middle  Ages, 

RenaltsaBce  tad  BefonMEttoB, 

Great  Warriors  and  Statesmen, 

Great  Women, 

Modern  Enropean  Statesmen, 

American  Statesmen, 

Nineteenth  Century  Writers. 

'*  Many  owe  their  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  history  to  Dr. 
Lo«L"--lVune<«  L.  PatUm,  Pre9't  Princeton  College, 

"He  Iiaa  inspired  large  numbers  of  thoughtful  young  men  to 
historical  study."— ^ndmi;  D.  WhiUt  ex-Pre$*t  Cornell  Uni- 
verfUy. 

<*  Unrivaled  in  his  own  fleld.**— Cfca«.  8.  Robinson,  D.D. 

"Graphic,  eloquent,  wide  in  range."— iWchard  S.  Storrty  D.D. 

*'  I  would  have  Lord's  '  Beacon  Lights  *  If  I  had  to  go  vrithout 
my  dinner."— Bi»hop  John  P.  Newman. 

To  be  had  on  easy  terms.  For  critical  opinions  and 
description,  apply  to 

FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  New  York. 


Busy  Man*s 
Library. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company 

4  Park  Street,  Boston 


Atlantic  Hontbly  for  1898 


REMINISCENCES 
OF  PRINCE 
KROPOTKIN 


The  story  of  the  distin- 
guished Russian  noble- 
man's extraordinary  career 
as  a  Man  of  Science, 
Revolutionist,  and  Social 
Reformer. 


Subscriptions  received  direct 
or  through  any  established 
subscription  agency. 


35  cents  a  copy 


$4.00  a  year 


THE  UTING  MKTHOD  FOB  LEABNIXO 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  most  successful  means  yet  devised  for  learn- 
ing and  teaching  how  to  speak  French. 

Sent)  poatpaldy  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

"  I  am  sure  the  book  will  accomplish  precisely  what  Is 
set  to  be  Its  purpose."— Prof.  James  w.  Bright.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

**  You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  work  In  the  pub- 
lication of  your  manuals.*'— Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 
Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Think 

Sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  # I. SO. 

"As  a  practical  book  to  aid  In  qulcklv  acquiring  the 
power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the  German  lan- 
guage thiH  work  has  no  equal."— i$clentlflc  American, 
Nov.  11,  vm,  p.  816w 


in  German.  | 


How  to  Think 

.o"  in  Spanish.  \ 


Sent,  postpaid, 
receipt  of  SI* 

"  The  learner  Is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or  of  Eng- 
lish words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Spanish."— IV.  V. 
Hehool  Journal.  July    14. 1894. 


Prof.  CHAS.  F.  KR0EH,  Aathorand  Publisher,  % 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


''  A  most  valuable  book  for  women.** 

Dr.  Aoitew. 

Approaching 
Maternity 

BY 

JOHN  ROSS  PANCOAST,  M.D. 


A  great  physician^s  experienced  advice  for  this 
trying  time.  No  wite  should  he  without  it.  Sent 
by  mall  securely  wrapped  for  ONE  DOLLAJf. 

Indorsed  by  Dr.  Affnew. 

Named  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Written  by  Dr.  Pancoast. 

The  Pancoast  Company, 

635  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


For  mutual  advaniag§  wh§ii  you  writo  to  an  adi^rtiMr  pi0aa§  mention  this  magazln9. 
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Whm  caffiat  plcaie  aik  for  MR,  GRANT> 

BCX)KS  AT 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS. 

BBPORB  BUYINQ  BOOKS 
WRITE  POR  QUOTATIONS. 

An  assortment  of  catalogues  and  special  slips  of  books 
at  reduced  prices  sent  for  10-Cent  stamp. 


F.  E,  GRANT,  Books,  »3w.^=.dst,.... 
CORTINA,  SELF-INSTRUCTOR 

^MNCH       I*"  Twenty  Lessons. 
Preacli.  Specimen  Copies,  a  Parts  (8  Lessons),  30c. 

Just  Out— "VERBOS    ESPANOLES." 

Al/  xhc  Castilian  verbs,  0//  coaju^ted,  with  prej^sitions  and 
English  equivalents.    Only  book  of  its  kind  in  any  langua^. 

Cortina  Academy  of  Lanfifoages,  44  W.  34t]i  St,  N.T. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Reads  newspapers  published  in  the  Far  West  for 
Professional,  Society,  and  Literary  people  on  reasonable 
terms.    For  particulars,  address  as  above, 

Box  S8S9,  San  Franclaeo,  Cal. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  HAWAII? 

The  Authors*  Cllppinfir  Bureau  will  furnish  you  with 
dippings  of  all  editorials  or  special  articles  regarding  the 
islands  published  in  American  periodicals,  giving  you 
np-to^ate  information  not  procurable  in  any  other  way. 
Clippings  on  any  other  special  topic  similarly  furnished. 
Book  reviews  and  literary  notices  a  specialty.  Send  for 
circulars.    Address, 

The  Aotkors'  Cllppins  Brnvao,  P.O.  Box  190S,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHAT  YOU  ARK   LOOKINO  POR." 

The  first  and  only  paper  presenting  each  week  all  the 
hiatory-maklnff  nevTH  of  the  world  inteUlKently  digested  and 
kigically  claanfled.  Clean,  clear,  concise,  comprehensive, 
non-partisan,  truthfol.  Saves  time,  money,  trouble;  for 
sH  Irasy  people.  $1  a  year;  trial  18  weeks  25c  Sample  free. 
Pathfinder.  Washlnstou.  D.  C. 


\rnfir*A  MARK  TWAIN'S 
llUlllt  NEW  BOOK  .  . 

^^ Following  the  Equator ^^ 

IS  MADE  AND  PUBLISHED 
SOLELY  BY 

The  American  Publishing:  Co., 

HARTFORD,  CONN, 

The  Price  of  the  Book  Delivered  S& 
$3.50  in  Qoth  Binding. 

Intellisfent  men  or  women  desiringf 
employment  can  make  money 
rapidly  by  takingf  an  agenqr  for 
the  book* 

3,000  MORE  SALESMEN  ARE  WANTED 
In  all  Parts  of  the  United  States. 

Write  to  the  above  address  for 
Descriptive  Circular  and  Terms* 


TBBATMKHT,  bj  Dm.  LaoMAiB^ 

OlTM  Nir^trMtoMnt  fbr 

Hair,  Sealp  aod  Beard 

DlaaMW.    Tsa  Ixxo«tbatb» 

Mbomai.  JooaaAi.  Co.,  Pab> 


Why  Not  Own  Tour 
HoBiel 

And  select  It  from  my  be«i> 
tiftilly  illustrated  book  con- 
taininff  several  pares  of 
printed  matter  invaluable 
to  the  Hoaae  Seeker 
and  to  the  Carpenter  or 
Builder;  also  some  60 
60  PletaresQue 
'  (all  drawn   to 


scale)   in    Rustic.    Early 
English.  Swiss.   Colonial 
other   artistic  styles 


(S300  to|io,ooo)  of  Stables. 
Dwellings.  Flats.  Stores. 
Hotels^  Schools.  Churches. 


etc.    Prtee$1.00. 
WM.  H.  ABBOTT,  JR.»  Arehlteet. 
lT-19  Broadway,        -       New  Yerk  City. 

SENT  FREE. 

UnlULrian  Pnblleatlons  Sent  Free.     Address 
P.  O.  M.,  Unitarian  Church,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 


Copying  With  Typewriting  Macliine 

A  lady  will  typewrite  mantsscripts,  addresses^  etc«,  neatly  and  promptly, 
at  cheapest  rates  for  such  work*     Best  references  sfiven«     Address 

Mrs.  OEORQE  DEMMINQ,  3316  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fw  mutual  aduantag§  when  you  wrlt§  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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REMEMBER^  you  have  om  whoU  lotek 
for  careful  examination^  with  pt  ivilege  of 
returning  if  not  entirely  satisfactory^  and 
your  money  will  be  promptly  refundc4* 


Stock-taking 
OPPORTUNITY  *  *  * 

Very  few  of  theae  special  sets  now  remain,  and  fair  warning  is  given  that  these  will  soon  he  cUUmed,  Every 
reader  Knows  thcU  the  %Dork  is  not  only  an  Encyclopasaia,  treating  over  50^000  tifpies.  but  the  mo&t  exhaustive  Dictionary 
publishe4Ldefininaover  S50,ooo  words^  which  is  25,000  more  than  any  other.  They  also  know  that  they  are  securing  the 
work  for  LESS  THAN  ONE-THIRD  THE  BEG  ULAB  PRICE,  and  as  a  consequence  orders  are  heing  received  daily 
from  all  sectUma  of  the  country. 

In  taking  stock  at  the  close  of  onr  business  year,  we  find  a  few  sets  of  The  BncydofMedlc  Dictionary  (In  cloth 
and  half-Russia  bindings  only),  of  which  the  sides  of  some  of  the  volumes  are  slightly  rubbed— not  enough  to  im- 
I>alr  their  real  value  or  appearance  in  your  library,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  their  shipment  as  perfect  stock  at  our 
regular  prices  of  $43  to  170  a  set.    There  being  only  a  limited  number  of  these  sets,  we  shall  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 

rebinding  them,  but  have  decided  to 


At  once  a  Cyclopedia  and  a  Dictionary, 


LihT^rr 
it^4lt 


S.ooo  Royml  Quarto  Pages. 


wjo^otMi  wunis  denned.   About 
Cost  |7So,ooo  to  produce. 


WHAT  THE  EIVCYCLOPiBDIC- DICTIONARY  16. 

It  oontaliis  over  250.000  4elliied  word*— nearly  twice  as 
many  as  the  largest  "unabridged  *'— and  Is  now  accepted  as  an 
UNQUKSTiONKD  AUTHORXTT  Wherever  ihe  Knglish language  is 
spoken. 

It  Is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Eneydopsdlas,  treating  over 
60,000  encyclopedic  sabjects— the  Britannlca  has  about  27,000. 
JOST  THINK  or  iTl  The  whole  range  of  human  knowledge 
condensed  for  your  instant  usb  by  such  world-famous  scien- 
tists as  Huxley,  Proctor,  and  a  hundred  other  educators  of 
hardly  less  renown  1  It  easily  takes  the  place  of  any  half-dozen 
other  reference  books  that  could  be  named. 

It  Is  an  ornament  to  any  Library ;  beautifully  printed, 
substantially  bound,  proftisely  Illustrated,  costing  mors 
THAN  |750,(n0  to  produck,  the  regular  price  being  from  $42 
to  $70  a  set. 


let  them  so  on  easy  payments  of  f  I 
down  ana  11  i>er  montn  until  i>ald 
for—less  than  one-third  the  regular 
price. 

BY  PROMPT  ACTION  NOW, 
therefore,  a  number  of  ambitious 
readers  of  the  Review  of  Bevtbws 
who  desire  an  up-to-date  reference 
library  may  now  secure  these  special 
sets  at  about  cost  of  paper,  Ink,  and 
binding. 

JUST  NOW 

THEY  ARE  YOVR8  FOR  A  LIFE- 
TIME THIS  EASY  WAY. 

81  DOWN 

gECUBES  IMMEDUTE  POSSiaSSION 

of  the  entire  set  of  four  volumes. 
Balance  payable  %i  monthly. 

JUadsrs  must  not  think  that  these  sets 
arf  in  any  way  incomplete  or  out  of  date. 
They  are  from  the  rtffular  stoekt  the  prietM 
of  sets  ranifing  from  $ia  to  #70,  according 
to  binding, 

WE  GUARANTEE 

that  these  seta  except  for  slight  rubs  or 
abrasions  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  vol- 
umes, are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
sold  at  full  prices ;  yet  we  cannot  offer 
them  as  perfect  stock,  and  our  loss  shall 
be  your  gain.    ThU  Lb 
Positively  the  Greatest  Barcala 
ever  offered  In  a  strictly  high- 
class  standard  publication. 

WHAT  THE  ABLEST  CRITICS  SAY. 

**Noi  only  art  more  words  defined  in  this  New  Dictionary 
than  in  any  other,  but  iU  deftnUUms  are  more  exkausHve." 

—Chicago  Tribune. 

"A  standard  reference  book,  treating  every  branch  of  knowi- 
edge  and  research  in  a  masterly  manner.** 

—Philadelphia  Press. 

"It  forms  in  itself  a  library  for  the  bttsy  man  of  afairst  the 
merchant  ambitious  to  advance  himself  in  his  line,  or  the  student 
or  apprentiu  jiut  making  a  beginning.** 

— Sdentille  American. 


"At  the  very  head  of  all  contemporary  publications  of  its 

J,  and  Mmly  established  as  oiu  ofth'  ^     ' 

of  the  iiH)rId."— Christian  Herald.  N. 


Mnd,  and  firmlv  established  as  otu  of  the  few  great  reference  books 


W%  p  WLM  p  WkM  D  B  D  These  sets  are  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  and  look  as  well  in  your  bookcase  as  those  for 
sm  B  Ivl  K  Ivl  13  K  1%  which  we  are  getting  regular  prices,  we  guarantee  that  the  interiors  are  not  Injured  and  the 
bindings  of  our  standard  grade.  The  most  serious  harm  to  any  set  is  no  greater  than  might  occur  In  a  few  days*  use  in  your  own 
home  or  office.  As  absolute  proof  of  this  statement,  you  may  retain  the  set  for  careful  examination  for  one  whole  week.  If 
not  entirely  satisfactory  you  may  return  the  volumes  and  money  will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  refunded.  This  Is  positively 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

IIa^  Ia  Qaaiipa  Thitt  QpaaI  Rap^aIh  Bring  or  send  $1.00  to  the  New  York  Newspaper  Syndicate,  93  Fifth  Ave., 
now  lO  aOOIirO  l  nil  arOal  Dargain  j^ew  York,  and  entire  set  of  four  superb  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  wUl  be 
forwarded.  The  balance  la  to  be  paid  at  rate  of  $1.00  monthly  for  one  year.  The  flrst  payment  for  either  binding  Ls  only  0 1  • 
In  sending  your  flrst  payment  please  designate  the  style  of  binding  you  desire,  and  indicate  how  you  wish  the  volumes  sent,  as 
the  charges  for  delivery  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Kemlttanoes  received  after  this  special  lot  Is  exhausted  will  be  Im- 
mediately returned.  The  limited  stock  at  our  disposal  cannot  last  long.  To  protect  ourselves  against  book  dealers,  etc.,  we  must 
decline  to  send  more  than  2  sets  to  any  one  party,  and  In  every  case  we  must  require  the  full  name  and  address  of  each  person 
receding  a  set.  We  have  only  two  styles  of  binding  in  this  lot— cloth  and  half-Russia^-about  an  equal  quantity  of  each.  Order 
at  once,  to  make  sure.  The  absolute  confidence  of  the  Syndicate  that  the  work  will  be  thorougnly  appreciated,  highly 
valued,  and  cheerfully  paid  for,  is  clearly  showp  by  sending  such  a  valuable  set  of  books,  the  subscription  price  of  which  is  from 
$43  to  $70,  on  an  advance  pa>'ment  of  only  $L    We  refer  to  any  newspaper  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  or  San  Frandsoo. 

The  Half-Rossla  Binding  will  be  supplied  for  2fte.  additional  per  month. 

New  York  Newspaper  Syndicate,  01  A  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoric. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  writs  to  an  adusrtissr  pisass  mention  this  magazine, 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


District  op  Columbia,  WAshlngton,  8d  and  T  Sta.,  X.  E. 

Washington  College  fob  Touxa  ladies. 

Buildings  new--e1effantly  famished.    Beautiful  park  of  10 
acres  orerlooks  Capitol.    Superior  home  accommodations  and 
oppurtunities  for  sodal  culture.    Laive  and  experienced  faculty. 
F.  Mknkfkb.  Preset.   J.  Robt.  oould,  Sec'y. 


ILUKOIB,  Chloi«o,  UOM  Title  and  Trust  Building. 

Chicago  College  of  Law, 

Law  Departmsict  of  Lake  Forest  TTsrvBRsmr. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Moran,  LL.D.,  Dean.     Sessions  each  week-day 
evening.     For  information  address  £.  £.  Babhbtt,    LL.B., 
Secretary. 

iLXJNois,  Chicago,  151  Throop  Street. 

The  National  University. 


aeacB—etB pe— ae— ^»e^ 

COLLEGES 


UnlTaraity  Extension  and  Non-Resldent  Courses  (including  taw 
and  all  posA^radnate)  lead  to  the  usual  College  degrees.  In- 
strocUon  by  mail  In  any  desired  subject.  Established  12  years. 
'  * sF.  W.  Harkikb,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 


SfARTUiXBt  Baltimore,  earner  Carey  and  Laavale  Streets. 

Shaftesbury  College  of  Expression. 

Six  moBths  session.  Enrollment  the  1st  of  each  month.  Sum- 
mer Term,  May  to  Oct.  inclusive ;  Winter  Term,  Nov.  to  April, 
tnclnsive.  Miss  AUCE  Mat  Youse.  President. 

HAflS  ACHU8BTT8,  Boston,  COT.  Tremont  and  Berkely  Streets. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Largeoit  in  America.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Charles  Weslst  Emerson,  President. 

New  York,  Aurora. 


Wells  College. 


For  the  hl^ier  education  of  Yoong  Women.  The  catalogue 
fflvee  fuL>  inronnation  about  entrance-reoulrementB,  courses  of 
stodyi scbolarsaipStexpenses, etCMand  vrill  be  mailed  upon ap* 
pllcatloo  to  wuxiAM  E.  WATERS,  Ph.D.,  President. 


Teachers 


Kew  York,  New  York  City,  Momlngslde  Heights,  UOth 
Street,  West. 

Professional  training  for  Intending 
teachers,  and  opportunities  for  special- 
isatlon  and  graduate  study.  Alliance 
with    Columbia    University,    certain 

^^  _  If courses  in  Teachers  College  counting 

VyOllvfilvt  toward  the  Columbia  Umverslty  de- 

DepartmenU  of  Psychology  and  General  Method,  English,  His- 
tory* MathemaUcs,  Latin  and  Greek,  Science,  Domestic  SctopCe, 
Domestic  Art,  MsJinal  Training,  Art  Education,  and  Klnder- 
carten.    Observation  and  practice.    Send  for  circulars  and  Bui- 


Ohio.  Oxford. 


Miami  University. 


Three  oooraes  of  study. 


Free  tuition.    Send  for  catalogue  to 
W.  O.  Thompson,  President. 


PEEliBlLTAyiA,  Philadelphia,  1414  Arch  Street. 

Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

An  Investigation  of  our  principles  and  methods  will  reveal  to 
TOO  new  poasiUlitiesL    60  page  booklet  on  Application. 

PKinrBTXTAXiA,  Pittsburg,  E.  E. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Second  semester  begins  February  1, 1S96.   A  beautiful  home. 
Thoroo^  imllffgiat^  courses.    Exceptional  advantages  in  art 
Miss  R.  J.  De  Yore,  President 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 
CoNNEcncrr,  Cornwall  (Litchfield  County). 

The  Housatonic  Valley  Institute. 

Boys  entering  this  Home  School  have  the  advantages  of 
healthful  location,  fine  fishing  and  outdoor  sports,  combined 
vrith  careful  and  constant  supervision,  in  school  and  out,  and 
thorou^  preparation  for  College  or  Technology.  Special  course 
in  MechanlcsJ  Dravring.  Pres.  T.  C.  Mvndenhall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  recommends  it.  For  catalogue 
address  H.  B.  MacFarland,  S.B.,  Principal, 

Martlaxd,  Annapclls. 

St.  John's  Preparatory  School.  §««»»  s^j^ 

Boys  12  to  10.  Careful  supervision  of  young  boys.  Masters  all 
college  graduates.  Thorough  preparation  for  St.  John's  College, 
Naval  Academy  or  Business.     Address  James  W.  Cain,  M.  A. 


Martlaxd,  St.  George's,  near  Baltimore. 

St.  George's  School  for  Boys  SLi'nS "2 

highlands.  22d  year.  Preparatory  to  any  college  or  business 
life.  Individual  Instruction.  Vacation  home  If  desired.  New 
buildings ;  extensive  grounds ;  modem  comforts ;  refinement ; 
kindness.    $250  a  year.  J.  C.  Kinbau,  A.M.,  PrincipaL 

Massachusetts,  Duzbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  Scientific  School,  College,  or  Business.  Individual 
teaching.    Elementary  classes.  F.  B.  Knapp,  S.B. 


Massachusetts,  South  Byfield. 

Dummer  Academy. 


186th  jtax  began  Sent.  8.  Thorough  preparation  for  Col- 
leges and  Technical  Schools.  Individual  Instruction.  Boys 
members  of  the  family.    Perlbt  L.  Uorne,  A.M.,  PrlnclpaL 


Massachusetts,  Waban. 

Waban  School. 


Descriptive 


One  of  the  best  schools  for  boys  in  New  England, 
circular  sent  on  application  to 

Charles  E.  Fish,  Frinclpal. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  SJaSSaS^h-Si:  *Si!S 

Ings  of  modem  construction.  New  Science  hall,  seven  groups 
of  laboratories.  Manual  training.  Infirmary.  Gymnasium. 
Oval  and  cinder  track.    64th  year  oegan  Sept.  ^  *97. 

D.  W.  Abercrombie,  A.M.,  PrlnclpaL 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

DorlrtirarH  RnvQ  Is  your  son  classed  at  his  school  with 
CaCKWara  OUyS.  boys  half  his  age?. Does  it  seem  im- 
possible to  teach  him?  My  circular  may  help  you.  Miss  Kim- 
ball's Intermediate  Schoi*l  for  Bots.  Number  of  pupils 
Umlted  to  eight. 
Reference,  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Mir.titgiot 


The  tecret  of  Thonuu  Amoid'M  intuenee  over  M«  ptipilt  wa$ 
penonal  conlaet,  Boy$  want  $ympaih9  and  then  camnai  be  per- 
manently  ii^utnced  tiU  they  feel  they  have  it. 

Lakewood 

Heights 

School 


Among  the  Pines. 

Thorough  and  Attractivb. 
Aim:    The  development  of  moral,  in> 
tellectual  and  phjrsical  manhood. 

JAMiS  W.  MORET,  A.M.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


New  York,  Ithaca. 


The  University  Preparatory  School. 

A  Boys*  Fitting  School  for  Cornell  University.  Certiflcate 
admits  without  examination.  Open  all  the  year.  Send  for  pros- 
pectus. 

Chas.  a.  Stiles,  B.  8.,  Pres. 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

■OYS. 
New  York  (Long  laUnd),  Roiiyn. 

Rosiyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Fifteen  boys.     Ideal   location.     Home  comforts  and  oare. 
Thoroogh  ioBtractlon  and  dlBclpUoB..  ^Unusual  advantages. 

Rev.  Jamxs  Hall. 


Nkw  Tobk,  Soffern  (82  milee  from  New  York  City). 

Rtf^rlrAlAtr  ArflHAfnir  8KLBCT  HOMI  SCHOOL  VOR 
DerKeiey  /ICaaemy.  boys.  Numbers  limited. 
Primary  to  Academic  Grades.  Indlvidnal  teaching.  Beautiful 
Mountain  Location.  Real  family  life  combined  with  individual 
Instruction.  Modem  residence,  all  private  rooms.  tSSO  yearly. 
OoUege  or  Business.  Rev.  Jas.  Cambbon,  M.A.,  Prin. 


PENN8YLVANL&,  Concordvllle. 

Maplewood  Institute. 

to  Infuse  with  energy,  to  wake  up  boys  to  the  duties  of  ttfe. 
•-     •     ' Under  13  years,  $186.    ""  * 


•907  perTyi 
'' '     *iool- 


Boys  prepared  for  best  colleges, 
prohibited.    Location  beautiful. 


A  sucoess- 
of  the  best 


.         Tobacco 

,  elev^ed  and  healthy. 

Joseph  Shobtlbdok  (Tale),  A.M.,  Prin. 


PKNN8YLVANIA,  North  Wales  (P.  O.  Box  41). 

North  Wales  Academy 

AND  School  op  Bustkbss. 
Thirtieth  year.    Graduates  take  the  highest  honors  In  college. 
The  Ellis  System  of  Practical  Business.  &  U.  Brumnbr. 


Vbrmont,  Burlington. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  IS  A  H03fE. 

The  Vt.  Episcopal  Institute  ryTfSJ'^iS 

or  for  college.    It  gives  the  care  and  training  of  a  rellned 
100  acres  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlaln.  Catalogues. 
H.  H.  Ross,  A.M.,  PrlnclpaL 


Military. 


California,  Ban  RafaeL 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Accredited  at  State  University.  Recognised  by  the  U.  8. 
Government  In  the  detail  of  an  army  officer.  Reopened  August 
U,  1887.    Address  Arthur  Crosby.  Head  Master. 

Illinois,  Highland  Park  (23  miles  north  from  CHiicago). 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Government  Academies  or 
Business.    Beautiful  location.    Home  influence. 

Col.  H.  p.  Davidson,  President. 

Massachusetts,  Blllerica. 

Mitchell's  Boys'  School,  iSSSTHL^RTl 

Strictly  Select  Family  School ;  9500  per  year.  Military.  Only  req* 
nisite  for  admlmlon  good  character.  Special  care  and  training 
to  young  boys.  Fits  for  college,  technology  and  business.  Send 
for  circular  to  M.  C.  Mitchkll,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  ^"^^ 


Government,  a  combination  of  parental  and  military. 
Landon,  A.M.,  Prin.  "  ^  ' 


.     Rev.T.H. 
Capt.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com'd't. 


New  York,  Comwall-on-Hudson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

The  leading  Military  school  in  the  EasL    Separate  BiUlding 
and  equipment  for  Yoi'NO  Boys. 

For  Catalogue  address  the  Scpbrtntendent. 


Military. 


New  York,  Poughkeepsie. 

Riverview  Academy. 

sixty-second  year.  Prepares  thoroo^yfor  College,  the 
Government  Academies  and  Business,  united  States  Army 
officer  detailed  at  Rlv^rvlew  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bibber,  A.M.,  PrindpaL 

New  York,  Sing-61ngK>n-Hudson. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy 


I  Master. 


with  separate  departments  for  small  boys.  lOghty-thlrd  year. 
References:  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  HamUton  W.  Mable,  L.H.D. 
For  beautifully  illustrated  year  book  address 

The  Principalo. 

New  York,  West  New  Brighton.  Staten  Island. 

St.  Austin's  School  (Military). 

Thoroughly  prepares  for  all  colleges.    MlUtanr  discipline  de- 
velops manly  character.    Home  care  makes  the  boy  happy. 
Playground  of  16  acres:  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium. 
Aev.  G.  R  QUAILE.^A.,  Head  I 

PSNN8YLYANIA,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Courses  with  Degrees:  Civil  Engineering  (C.B.),  Chemistry 
(B.S. ),  and  Arts  ( A.B. ).    Also  thorough  preparatory  instrucUon. 
Charles  E.  Hyatt,  Presidenu 

PBNN8TLTANIA,  OgontS. 

Cheltenham  Academy,  Sk'SSar^r^?^?!- 

Pennsylvania's  leading  preparatory  boarding  school,  under  the 
military  sjrstem.  Repr<wented  by  more  than  aOof  Its  graduates  in 
six  leading  colleges  and  solenUflc  schools.  1600  per  year;  no  ertros. 
Send  for  Ulus.  catalog.  jqhn  C.  Rice.  Ph-D..  Prin. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

Canada,  London. 

Hellmuth  Ladies'  College.  ii';!Sj:;srSj2S? 

Board  and  Academic  Studies,  $275  per  year.  OomMned  rtUe^  in- 
cluding with  the  above  Piano,  Singing.  Harmony,  Painting  and 
Elocution,  $400  per  year.  Four  graduation,  also  elective  oouraea. 
dimaU  vxotOtvL    For  calendar  address 

Rev.  E.  N.  Enoush.  M. A.,  PrincipaL 

CAuroRMiA,  Pasadena. 

Miss  Orton's  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  SchooL 
Certlflcate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleges. 

CoNNEcnccTT,  HartfonL 

Woodside  Seminary. 

City  advantages  for  culture  and  study.    E3ci>erl> 
enced  teachers.         Miss  Sara  J.  Smith.  Prin. 

Connecticut,  New  Haven,  56  Hlllhouae  Avenue. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Cady's  School  for  Girls. 

Finishing  and  College  Preparatory  courses  of  stndy. 
One  hour  and  a  half  from  New  York. 

Connecticut,  Litchfleld  Ca,  New  Mllford. 

Ingleside— A  School  for  Girls. 

Opened  October  5th,  1897.  Second  half-year  begins  Febraarr  4. 
1£M^ 

Mrs.  Wm .  D.  BlacKi  Patroness^ 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls.  i*J£^ 

Y.  City.  Primary  Academic  and  College  Preparatory  ClasaesL 
Mutdc,  Art  and  languages.  New  buildings,  steam  heat,  t&oaife- 
deacent  light,  gymnasium.   SQthyear.    Circulars. 


For  muUtat  a4vaidag§  mh§n  you  write  to  an  aduortioof  ploaso  moiitioii  tki*  magaiiM* 
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Aeademical  and  Preparatory, 

OIRLS. 


District  op  Columbia,  Washington,  1813  Vermont 
sod  Iowa  Circle. 

Chenoweth  Institute. 

A  icbool  for  the  higher  education  of  yonng  ladles.    AdTsntages 
of  the  national  caoltaL    Early  application  necessary. 

Miss  MART  C.  Datknport  Chknowkth,  PrlncipaL 

DUTRICT  OP  CoLUMBiA.Washlngton,  1850  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Washington  Heights  School  for  Girls. 

Primary.  Preparatory,  Academic    Prepares  for  ooUege.    Ref- 
,    . ^'       >n,l5rc.;  James  H.  Eckels, 


'  Judge  McComas.  Washington,  x^.  \j.  i  umucb  a.  jm2&oib. 
Comptroller  of  Currency,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  Prank  A.  Hill, 
SopL  of  Education,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Francks  Martin,  PrindpaL 

Martland,  Baltimore,  12S  and  134  W.  Franklin  Street. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for   Girls.  Reopened  September  33,1897.    S&thyear. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Lbpkbtri,  PrindpaL 
Miss  E.  D.  HUNTLKT,  Associate  PrindpaL 

MARTUiND,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 

College  for  Young  Women  and  Preparatonr  School  for  Olrla. 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Location 
rnsurpassed.  Suburb  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely Equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  i)ame. 

Mabsachcsrttb,  Anbumdale. 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

One  of  the  best  Eastern  schools.  Course  In  iome  lines  equal 
to  college  work;  In  others,  planned  rather  for  home-making. 
Fbr  Ulostrated  catalogue  address 

C.  C.  Braodon,  PrlncipaL 

MAsaACBUSKTTS,  Boston. 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  School  for  Girls. 

353  Conmionwealth  Avenue. 
MAssACBcrsvrrs,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School. 

A  Select  Private  School  for  Girls.    Comforts  of  home. 

Mr.  Arthur  Oilman  Is  the  Director. 

MAS8ACHU8BTT8,  Everett  (near  Boston). 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Studies.     (Twenty-third 


r.) 


Mrs.  A.  P.  PoTTSR,  PrlncipaL 


MASSACHUsrrrs,  Natlck. 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  ^SSiiJ?*"!? 

miles  from  Boston.    Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley  and  other 
CoUcgea.  Miss  Charix)tte  H.  Conant,    )  i>Hti#-iT»a^i« 

Miss  Florbnck  Bigblow,  \  *Tmcipais. 

Kkw  Jkrsky,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Kinth  year.    Preparation  for  College.    Special  courses. 

Principals :  Miss  Crkiohton,  Miss  Farrar. 

New  ToRK,  Brooklyn  Heights,  IGO  Joralemon  Street. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby^s 

School  roR  Girls.  Highest  city  advantages.  Regular  expense 
I  year  95601    Ninth  year.    Circular  on  application. 


t^^saocs^^  •  «aBBa  •« 

Academical  and  Preparatory , 

OIRLS. 


Nsw  Jbrset.  Pomptoiu 

The  Henry  C.  de  Mille 

School  for  Girls.  Reopens  September 
39.  Girls  fitted  for  home  life  as  well  as  for 
college.  Special  care  given  to  delicate 
girls.  Perfect  outdoor  surroundings.  Tt 
acres  of  high  land.  Athletics,  wheeling, 
etc.,  under  careful  guidance.  Young  girts 
of  twelve  may  begin  preparation  forool- 
lege.  Home  training  given  to  alL  Junior 
and  Senior  courses.  Send  for  Illustrated 
catalogue.  Mrs.  H.  C.  dk  Mills,  PrindpaL 

Kkw  York,  Canandalgua. 

Granger  Place  School  ^^T^u>t&^SSi 

ration.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges  without  examine 
tton.  Academic  course  with  diploma.  Gymnasium,  Lectures. 
1600  a  year.  Music  and  Art  extra.  Twen^-second  year  began 
Sept.  33, 1897.    Sam UKL  CoLR  Fairlbt,  A.B.  (Amherst),  Prln. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

M188  Elizabeth  L.  Kours,  PrlncipaL 

Nkw  York,  Irvlngton-on-Hudson. 

Miss  Bennett's  School  for  Girls. 

An  exceptional  school  with  the  most  desirable  school  features^ 
Twenty  miles  from  New  York.  Refers  to  Charles  Dudley  War> 
ner,  Ac.    Apply  to  the  Principals, 

Miss  Elbanor  W.  hosk.  Miss  Mat  F.  BcNNrrr. 

Nbw  York,  New  York  City,  711,  718,  716,  717  Fifth  Avenue. 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  foR  Girls.  Primary,  prepaid 
atory,  academic,  and  musical  departments.  Preparation  for 
college.    Special  courses. 

Mrs.  Francis  Fisher  Wood,  Resident  PrindpaL 

Nkw  York,  Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86tL  Streets. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

New  York,  New  York  aty,  181  Lexington  Ave.,  cor.  U9th  8t^ 
xMIss  Mary  B,  Merington.  i  ,^ 
Miss  Rath  Merlnclon,        ]  Prtnclpals. 

School  for  girls.    Begins  October  1. 
New  York,  New  York  City,  M  East  Md  Street. 


Sisters    of  the  Church 

secondary,  collegiate  departments, 
preparatory.    Address 


Boarding  and  day 

school.      Primary, 

Especial  courses.    College 

Sister  in  Charge. 


New  York.  New  York  City,  36  E.  56th  Street. 

The  Ruel  School. 

English,  French,  and  German. 
13th  year  begins  October  6.    Prinjary,  Academic,  and  College 
Preparatory  Courses.    Limited  number  of  resident  pupils. 

Miss  Eleanor  Bobse,  PrindpaL 

New  York,  New  York  aty,  13  East  73d  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Graded  School  for  Girls.  College  preparatory  class.  Special 
students.  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Normal  Class  under 
Mrs.  F.  Schwedler  Barnes. 

New  York,  New  York,  176  West  78d  Street,  Sherman  Squara. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green). 
,    Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  (established  1816). 


For  mutual  adoantag§  when  you  writo  to  an  ado§rtls§r  ploase  mention  thta  magaxlno, 
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Academical  und  Preparatory ^ 

GIRLS. 
Nkw  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.   Hazen's   Suburban    School    for 

Girls.  Ten  mUe0  from  New  York. 

Nbw  York,  Tanytown-on-Hudaon.        *'  THE  CABTLE.** 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

40minates  from  N.Y.  City.     HlssC.  E.  Mason.  LL.M.,  PHn. 

Ohio,  ClndnnatL 

TViA  Plifl-nri  Q^Virkrkl  In  Clnclnnatrs  most  beautiful 
i  ne  l^ilXrOn  OCnOOl.  suMirb.  UndenhedlrecUon 
of  Miss  E.  A.  Elv.  A.  M.  Faculty  of  College  graduates. 
Fits  for  the  best  Colleges.  General  Academic  Course  prepares 
Klrls  for  a  womanly,  useful  life.  Advanced  clashes  In  History, 
Languages,  Literature  and  Art.  A  limited  number  of  girls  re- 
ceived Into  residence.    Send  for  circulars. 

Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 

Moravian  Seniinary  (foundmditm) 

and  College  for  Women. 

Ninety  minutes  from  Philadelphia;  two  hours  from  New 
York.    For  circulars  address  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  Prln. 

Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  Girls. 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Boarding  and  Day.  Number  strictly  limited.  Specialists  in 
all  departments.    Tennis  and  basket-ball.    Write  for  circular. 

Pennsylvania,  LltltE. 

T  «n/lAri  Utill  A  Moravian  Seminary  for  girls  and  young 
L^maen  tiail.  women,  founded  ITW.  A  siale  home  school, 
existing  only  for  the  sake  of  its  scholars.  ItsalmLs  the  building 
of  character  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  culture.  Correspondence 
Invited.  Rev.  C.  L.  Moench,  President. 

Chas.  D.  Krbider,  A.B.,  Head  Master. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogonu  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Opened  Sept.  29i.  Established  in  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from 
Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  For  circular  apply  to 
Principals,       Frances  E.  Bennett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 

Pennsylvania,  Oermantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  and  Wellesley  preparatory. 
Prepares  for  all  Colleges.    Academic  and  special  courses.    Re- 
(^lencd  Sept.  2a    Address  Mks.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Prin. 
Miss  Sara  Louise  Tracy,  Associate. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH   sexes. 
Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

West  Newton  English  and  Classical 
School. 

For  both  sexes.    Established  In  185S.    Circular  sent  on  appli- 
cation. Allen  Brothers. 


Musical. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  Franklin  Square. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

{Founded  1853  bu  Dr.  Bbm  Ibuijee.) 
Oborgb  W.  Chad  wick,  Musical  Director. 

Send  for  prospectus,  giving  full  Information. 

Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  856  West  lOth  Street. 

Albert  W.  Berg. 

Ptano,  Organ  and  Harmony.  Manuscript  Music  revisedfor 
imblicatlon.  OfBce,  25  Union  Square  ( Wm.  A .  Pond  &  Co. ) . 


Mtisical. 


New  York,  Ithaca. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Faculty  of  nineteen  artists.  R««ular  and  special  courses  in 
lolln.  piano,  voice,  organ,  mandolin,  harp,  banjo,  guitar,  fen- 
nir.  lanimage.  elocution,  physical  culture,  etc     Free  scholar- 

^rtments.    University  clty^    Established  1892. 

'.    Send  for  catalog.    See  August  Review  or 


ships  in  all  dej 
Incorporated  u 
Reviews. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  250  West  Twenty-third  Street. 

Grand  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Founded  1874.  Incorporated  bv  act  of  legislature.  Offers  un- 
limited advantages  In  the  study  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music.  Opera  and  Oratorio,  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Compaaritlon, 
and  all  Musical  Instruments,  Elocution  and  Dramatic  AxU  from 
the  first  beginning  to  the  highest  artistic  perfection. 

Dr.  B.  Eberhard,  President. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1831  South  Broad  Streeu 
PHILADELPHIA'S  LEADING   COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Instruction  in  all  branches  bv  a  faculty  of  forty  artist  teachers. 
Advantages  unequalled ;  appointments  unsurpassed.  For  Illus- 
trated catalogues  address  Gilbert  R.  Combs.  Director. 


Unclassified. 


Connecticut,  New  London. 

Instruction  for  Epileptics. 

A  delightful  home ;  careful  and  judlclouft  Instruction,  combined 
with  the  most  Improved  system  of  treatment,  under  a  phvsiclan 
of  long  experience  in  this  disease.  Send  for  circulars  and  refer- 
ences. Dr.  Williamson. 


Illinois,  Chicago,  3156  Indiana  Avenue. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital of  Chicago,  111.  Sl^nSl'u^"^ 


commence  September  14, 1897. 

in  sex.    New  hospital  of  t25  beds  now  open, 
ment. 


New  college  building.  Equality 
'  open.  Send  for  aunounce- 
JosEPH  R.  Cobb,  M.D. 


MASSACHrsRTTS,  Bostou,  9  Aupletou  Street.   (After  Sept.  1, 
Mass.  Charitable  Mechanic  Assoc.  Bldg.,  Huntington  Ave.) 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

(Established  In  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway)  began 
Its  ninth  year  Sept.  28, 1897.       Amy  Morr*s  Homans,  Director. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  Huntington  Avenue. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Household 

A  ,^e     Established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemeuway, 
nikdy    reopened  Sept.  28.    Address  the  director. 

Miss  amy  Morris  Romans. 


Correspondence. 


^X-- J—    «    iMteootloo  bymail.aai 

Stuayasss2:£'EsA£uy£i3' 

^    opmpetMit    instraoCors, 

I   MU^     Three  eSuMs^^soaiv 
M^^CCTT      atory,  bosinssa,  oollsiieu 
An  opportoaity  to  bsttai 
_^^A  your  oonditioi 

Of  peels.    Stodaa 

%A%f  fradnatesevsr; 

Seren  years  of 

Home  ^TSfSSf^ 


for  mwtuai  adoamtag^  mk^n  nwt  mrtt§  to  an  adoordMr  ptoaoo  meittlom  t/ii»  magQiiM, 
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Correspondence. 


OUR   PVPII.S   SECURE   POSITIONS 

In  the  Government  servloe ;  can  name  a  greater  nnmber  now 
lioldina:  posltionB  than  all  other  Khools  combined.  13  years' 
sacceoiL  Infltmctlon  conUnned  until  appointment  is  obtained. 
lUnatrated  catalogue  free.  National  Ciyil  Sbbyick  School, 
CU  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  a 


STUDY  UW  AT  HOME 

Ijiw  J5  fht*  be^notc  r<»  ^icceH"!.  We  offer 
«AfTiL^  c?ciurt.f?4  (t9  roinrienl  M^ibuolA.  l^'&patty 
ciHiropuficd  C3f  oM^mbefA  of  th<?  LHiScn^o  bar. 
K?cb<KiI  (.'bdorieil  by  j^hrumiueut  judj;ca,  atty. 
Kfn'J,  aod  utber  prominent  tiiub.  Graa- 
uatea  In  aqli  Tc  prncMc^e  In  eTt^rj  stal^  In 
t  he  o  nloiJ  ►  T  bt>  corren  pDDdi<<!  n  ee  n\  ei  bt«l  is 
n^rtHtniiC'd  by  I  tie  leminju  edupaiorft  ^t  tbe 
worJd,  SHJatb  yqar  of  i;,!!?^;!?*.-!.  Improved 
nu'ibodK  Send  for  CLitaMicue  ifUknn  fall 
lufunnarTnn.  C'titcfk^o  t'arreii||.fiTid^iine 
ScbooJ  of  Lkaii-,^ta|ti^^r  Klkr  C'blcngo* 


^#!  JOURNALISM 

NSTRUCTIOK  BY  MAIL  ONLY. 

A   THoKiXciJf    [lEiil    Si'U:NTiriU    I'H.iirse 

L<}ni{  e^tatilFshrcL  rKi";i;iHiik<iiL]kEi>,  iSupceF^fal. 
Iriiitrui'Uir!'.  cxin  i  Icrnvil  urid  4:oiiiii4L'Loiht.  >tu- 
fl+"n(!*  ^(Eri-.KHini  iifnj  i]ieiiK,e(J.  llt.^Ht  {>f  ref^r- 
i^iKi"^.  u  I  jr.  h'f  Inscriptive  caukitfiip.  It  is 
*+*iit  ffMv      A'E. Ill's-.. 

fi^SAaiTE  OORaESPOUDEllCE  flCBOOl  OP  10tT»- 
WA3;iiK.  Nik  TiT  rt-Jti4]Hiiii-  KUIg  .  Dotruil,  ailih. 

Teachers^  Agencies. 

New  Tobk,  Albany,  34  State  Street. 

Albany  Teachers*  Aeency. 

Provides  schools  of  all  grades  wHh  competent  teachers.  As- 
sists teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

Harlan  P.  French,  Manager. 

N«w  York  City. 

KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 

HAS   EARNED   ITS  REPUTATION   THROUGH   THE 

QUALITY   OP   THE  TEACHERS   SUPPLIED. 

HlOn    ORADE   TEACHERS    NOW    WANTED   FOR    ALL 

KINDS  OF   POSITIONS. 

Is  there  a  position  open  in  your  school  ?  Do  you  want  a  better 
position  or  know  wbere  a  teacher  is  wanted?  If  so,  write  fall 
particulars  at  once.  Every  letter  confldentiaL  Reference  manual 
and  form  for  stamp.  H.  8.  KELLOGG,  Manaokr, 

No.  61  E.  Wi  Struts  NEW  YORK. 


Correspondence. 


Home  Study 

Insures  Qdod  Positions^ 


I  Sbcrrhand.  Book-keeping,  Business  Terms, ' 

Pcnmansmp,  Unit  Writing,  eommercwl  I 

\  Law,  m,,  and  our  instruction  %\  MAIL  | 

Secures  Salaried  Situations 

for  Briftht  Young  Men  and  Women- 
I>iirlnp-  Rt'ttro  ijimr^  vfn]  cun  -^i^i^urf  ji  I'nifiJcal  huoJ- 
nif^>^  fducniLrm  iljjit  ftUI  iiuilify  vmu  for  a  mc^rt^spful 
;  btJ-alnpN-^onrtJif^r,  It  Ifi  tbe  klndrif  kn<iwUi(iiTolhjit  iiiiyfl* 
TrliU  lenfion  lOcentii,    Oatftlo^meifr^e,  Write  tf^day.  f 
BRVAMT  it,  STRATTON  COLLEOE, 
No.  A-259  College  BuUdin«t   BufTalo,  N,  V.  | 


Teachers'  Agencies. 


An  kiff^Xirxr  ^  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  In- 
AU  A^Wlik^j  fiaence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  ffi^f  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  iil<*i  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you.  that  is  more.  Ours  1>A/^ntl1finAflHc 
C.  W.  BARDEEIJ.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  XvCLUUimCllUd 


WINSHIP 


Prompt  Attention. 

Courteous         nrin  Ar^HRPQ'     ^^^^ 

Treatment.     1   C/Av^nClvO  Dealing, 

Western  Office,  A  /^  R  \I  /^  V 

Topeka.  Kansas.  /A VJ CIN  ^   I 

w.  F.  jARvis,  Mang  r.  3  SOMERSET  ST.,  BOSTON. 


TKACHERS    WANTED! 


UNION     TEACHERS'    AGKNCIKS     OK     ATvIERICA. 

REV.    I..    D.    BASS,    D.  D.,    MANAGER. 

Ptttabury,  ^a.\  Tbronto,  Con.;  Kvu)  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  WaaMngton,  D.  C;  San  FrancUco,  CaL;  ChieagOt  lU.; 

St.  Loui$,  Afo.,  and  Denver ^  Colorado, 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  during  the  school  term,  caused  by  resignation,  death,  etc  We  had  over  8,000  vacancies 
daring  the  past  season.  Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  In  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada^  as  over  96  per  cent  of  those 
who  registered  before  August  secured  positions.    One  fee  registers  in  9  ofllces.    Address  all  applications  to  PflCsbarc.  Pa. 


For  mutual  a4vantag9  wh§n  you  writo  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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PERIODICAL!) 


YOU 


HAVE 


©be  fbmn0  fxr^ 


Sent  tft  atty  address  in  this  country  for  75  cents  per  manth 
Offlc©,  206-2I0  Broadway,  New  York 


of  Famous  Paint- 

UNMOUNTED  |V^ 
PHOTOGRAPHS  gsai 

i  WebM^^ 

cabinet  photograph 

MOULTON  PHOTOGRAPH  CO., 

50  BFomflekt  5t.,  Boston,  Mass. 

\           (Price  Reduced  to  $10.00) 

Press  Clippings. 

1  Tl|||nn  Franklinton,  Ky.,  May  18,  1894. 
1    1  U  mil  It       ^  cannot  find  sufficient  words  to  ex-  | 
1    ■  ••"■^■'  press  niy  estimate  of  the  Electropoise.    , 
1   It  has  literally  taken  my  wife  out  of  the  grave.    1 
'   The  third  time  she  used  it  the  tumor  in  her  side   | 
broke,  and  her  improvement  has  been  rapid  and   , 
1  steady.    She  has  gained  over  50  pounds  in  the  last   ( 
1   three  months.     It  needs  no  words  of  praise  ;  its  | 
)   works  stand  for  what  it  is,   a   curative   agent  ( 
1   without  a  rival.     I  must  admit  I  bought  it  with-   1 
1  out  much  hope  of  its  doing  much  good  ||i|iiPi|   | 
1   in  this  case,  as  the  physicians  had  pro-  ljl|nr  11    1 
1   nounced  it  incurable.    Yours  truly,       UUIILU   , 
1                    MICHAEL  CONDRAN.                    \ 

KEEP  UP  TO  DATEI 

If  you  want  the   BEST    things    printed  on  any 
particular  subject,  or  ALL  that  is  published  about 
it    everywhere — in    dailies,   weeklies,   magazines    and 
miscellaneous  publications— you  cai  fct  It  frMB  as. 

Material  for  Speeches,  Sermons,  Essays,  Novels, 
Scrap-Books,  Statistics,  etc 

We  read  the  current  issues  of  all  American  and 
the  principal  Foreign  publications,  and  mail  clippings 
to  subscribers  daily. 

Elates,  $1  per  month  and  upward. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested   in  and  wc 
will   quote  you  rates. 

The  Chicago  Press  Clipping  Bureau, 

56  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 

•  The  Electropoise  is  cheaper  than  medicine —  ' 
1   does  not  wear  out — can  be  used  on  every  mem-  \ 
>   ber  of  the  family  and  costs  only  $10.00.     A  new   1 

•  edition  of  our  112-page  booklet  free.                        ' 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO. 
1                  iiaa  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

GET  THE  MEISSONIER  THE  ART 

NUMBER  OF               STUDENT. 

THE  ART  STUDENT,  edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft. 
Instruction  in  lUustratinjur,  Caricaturing,  Chalkplate  EnCTavingr* 
etc.     Face-similes  of  sketches  by  Mkissomer,  Gbroms,  Hbkko- 

MER,  VlKKCK,  MrNZBL,  etC. 

Send  SOc  (stamps  taken)  for  4  spec.  Nos..  or  TOc.  for  6  mos.  sub.  and  8 
back  Nos.,  or  $1.50  for  1  years  sub.  and  7  back  Nos. 

Address  THE  ART  STUDENT,  132  W.  ajd  St.,  New  York. 

special  30  day  Offer  "^ 
I   iMrfr         ^^':.'^^'.y^^Z.     For 


in  10  weeks  at  your  own  home, 


Regular  Price,  $5.00. 


BY  THE  ROSENTHAL  METHOD,  the  moat  simple,  natoral  mad  praotleal  trrtemof  langaamstady 
.     .      _  eTer  pnbliahed.    In  aae  In  erery  ooantry  In  fiarope,  and  enthaalastioally  endomed  by  the  iMMlfngeda* 

<!%t.>rfl  of  tEjA  vnr|,|,    Thirtx  minates  mdnj  for  ten  weeks  will  enable  yon  to  read,  «er<#e  and  epecsXr  a  foreUcn  langnaae. 
SPilClAl      OPPPD      ^^^  THIKTY  DATS  ONLY,  upon  receipt  of  $S.50.  «ee  sriU  eend  1  oomptotm  e«i  of 
^^i-a^wsi-s*^    vr-rcri^.    Books  of  the  Roaenthai  Mmihod  for  Lanm^aoe  itudyaihofno  {FTftnch^QmrmBtx  or  Bprnnimh) 


, ^  — ..,,^ww,-.  ^.^naui-^ ^ , .- 

inoioding  Membership  In  Gorreiipondeno«  Sehool.  which  entitle*  yon  to  tneprivileee  of  oonsaltina  the  eminent  lingnlst,  JDr. 
-   -.         '■■'"'  -  ~    ..  .         -  -  .         -    .       itofree  *  '       *"       ' •-  — 

promptly  refnnd  your  inoMVr'8tate~lan«Qace  dMir^TI^  BeToFatlon  in  the  Btndy  of  Foralsn'LangnaceaT'  free. 


Mtpoi 
ni.  o 


M  yo 
itkall 


M.  8.  KosmntKal,  late  Prof.  Uni.  of  Berlin,  author  of  the  Bw tfcsl  ■Hliotf,  and  to  free  oorreotion  of  ezeroisee.  Becnlar  prioe  tS. 
Bend  xM$S,SO  for  complete  set  of  books  with  membemhip,  and  if  npon  receipt  yon  are  not  satlsfled,  retam  them  and  we  will 


THB  DR.  ROSENTHAIi  laANGUAGB  OOIiUBGB,  458  BOOKEBT9  OHIOAGO,  II«I^ 


Fvr  mutual  advantagt  when  you  wrttt  to  an  a4oortt—r  ploam  mMt/on  tM9  magailM, 
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^' 


i^d^DecreB  ( i  6j\ 


if  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business*  we  will,  without  charge, 
have  sent  to  you  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  most  reliable  railroads,  steamers, 
hotels  or  boarding  houses.  We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  thorough  information  on  tourist 
lines  and  resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much  inconvenience. 

Address    Traveler's  Inquiry  Desk, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


>** 


FLORIDA 

BY  SEA. 

l(niliants&llOnersTMS.Co. 

Nnr,  IW  and  Etofttt  SteaimUpB 

BMmore^  Boston,  Providence, 
Norfolk,  Savannah, 
Newport  News. 

Mslfie  and  aocommodstionB  unequalled. 

Send  for  Deteriptive  Foider, 
I  c  WHmnr,  T.  M.    W.  P.  TrRifKR,  O.  P.  A. 
Qcnenl  OtOces,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DELIGHTFUL  OCEAN 
TRIPS  for  TOURISTS 
or  TRAVELERS  via 
MALLORY  STEAM- 
SHIP LINES  to  Geor- 
da,  Florida,  Texas. 
Tickets  embrace  all  Summer 
or  Winter  Resorts  In  Florida. 
Trim  Cblondo,  Mexico,  California.  Toarists* 
IV  trts  0ood  for  nine  months.  Write  for  our  56- 
V»St  booklet, "  Southern  Routes**'  mailed  free. 

C.  I.  lALLOBT  A  CO.,  Gen.  Agenta, 
Pier9o,B.  R.,  N.Y. 


6  Days  to 
Honolnlnl 

BETTER  THAN 

OOINQ 

TO  EUROPE. 


Tke  BAwmlian  Islands  hare  more  to  attract 
>ad  bsdaate  from  a  traveler's  standpoint  than 
«7qo(wbstBoever.   Hawaii  Is  Indeed  the  Ideal 

**  ISLAND  PARADISE." 

TW  splendid  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
•W»  Ca  saU  twice  a  month.    Send  Ave  cents 
I  for  "  Hawaii,**  a  pamphlet  of  choice 
i.to 


OCEANIC  5.  S.  CO.. 

"4  MMtgMBcry  St..  San  PrancUco,  Cai. 


Fast  Trains  to  Florida. 

Even  a  few  years  ago  no  one 
would  dream  of  lunching  in  New 
York  one  day  and  in  Jacksonville 
the  next.'  But  such  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  travel  to  the  South 
from  the  middle  of  January  until 
March,  that  the  great  railroad 
syBtems  combining  to  make  rea- 
sonably straight  routes  between 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
Florida  points  have  found  it  ad- 
visable to  put  such  fast  trains 
into  operation  as  are  not  excelled 
anywhere  else  in  America  in  the 
matter  of  long-distance  speed  as 
well  as  in  luxurious  appoint- 
ment. The  routes  from  the  five 
great  cities  of  the  Northeast  lie 
uniformly  across  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  into  the  land  of  Ponce  de 
Leon.  Ther6  are  three  of  these 
rail  routes  equipped  with  all  the 
resources  of  modem  railroad  en- 
terprise for  the  particular  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  mid- 
winter traveler  to  Florida,  who 
is  generally  of  the  wealthier  class 
or  else  is  invalided  ;  or  perhaps 
is  some  hard-worked  man  who 
must  take  a  rest  and  whose  time 
is  worth  money— in  any  case  the 
tourists  who  go  South  in  mid- 
winter are  willing  to  pay  for  ex- 
tra speed  and  luxury,  and  they 
get  it. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

THE    NEW    YORK    AND     FLORIDA 

LIMITED. 

The  Southern  Railway  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  three.  On 
January  17  it  put  into  operation 
the  fast  midwinter  schedule  of 
its  New  York  and  Florida  Lim- 
ited— a  magnificent  train  which 
leaves  New  York  City  ten  min- 
utes after  noon  on  the  one  day 
and  arrives   at  Jacksonville  10 


Certified  Cheques 

are  what  the  traveler  and  remitter  has 
who  buyi  the  celebrated 

CHEQUE  BANK  CHEQUES, 

drawn  in  sterling  from  £i  up,  filled  out 
and  signed  by  purchaser  ior  any  amount, 
odd  or  even,  and  accepted  at  their  face 
value  in  every  country  of  the  world.  For 
use  in  America  the  Bank  issues 

DOLLAR 
CHECKS, 

in  dollars,  from  $2  upward, 
on  exactly  the  same  system 
as  Cheque  Bank  Cheques, 
for  travelers,  householders, 
corporations,  etc  Send  for 
circular. 

FRED.  W.  PERRY,  Mgr., 

40  A  42  WALL  St.,  New  YORK. 


FARE  $480.00, 

jLU  Neeeaaary  Eaopenaea  Included, 

H.GAZE&SONS,Ltd 

announce  several  tours  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN  and  ITALY 

by  the  popular  Express  Steamers  of  the 

Nortlt  German  liloyd  &  Hambniv" 
American  litne. 

Programmes  mailed  free.    Also 

53  Days'  Tour,  Italy  and  Switzerland $315 

75  Days'  Tour,  Mediterranean  Countries. .   K35 

X17  Days*  Tour,  Grand  Oriental  Tour 875 

Departures  in  January  and  February. 
I  for  Qaze's  To     "      " 


Write  for  Qaze's  tourist  Qazette— hundred 
pages— all  about  foreign  travel  POST  FR££. 
Apply  to 

XX3  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  aduantagt  whw  you  wHt€  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Tra  vel       and       (Recreation 


GOING  TO  AUSKA? 

Lookiflg  for  GraDd  Seenery? 
Want  to  Get  RiehT   YesT 

Then  write  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company,  San  Francisco,  for  ••  How 
to  Reach  the  Qold  Fields  of  Alas- 
ka;" «« Answers  to  E very-day 
Queries;"  ''Map  of  Alaska;" 
"  Alaska  Excursions,"  and  other  pub- 
lications, all  free.  Total  postage,  lo  cents. 

Remember  that  this  company  operates  over  ao 
steamships— has  been  running  to  Alaska  the  year 
round  for  over  20  years— is -the  U.  S.  Mail  and 
Alaska  express  carrier— has  steamers  especially 
built  for  the  Alaska  route— has  the  experienced 
pilots  and  officers  who  are  familiar  with  the  in- 
tricate navigationof  the  inland  route— runs  steam- 
ers to  all  principal  Pacific  coast  ports  from  Mexico 
to  Alaska,  inclusive.  Travelers  who  regard  their 
time  and  their  safety  as  of  value  will  see  to  it  that 
their  tickets  read  over  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company's  line. 

GOODALU  PERKINS  A  CO., 
GCN.  Aqts.  San  Franoisoo,  Cau 


FOR  THE  WINTER  GO  TO 

BERMUDA. 

«||n||QA      From  NEW  YORK  by 
nUUIlU  ^^^So^t  Bteajnship  weekly. 

FBOST  UN KKOWN.    MALABU  IMPOSSIBLE. 

Bermuda  scenery  is  semi-tropical  and 
most  picturesque.  The  roads  are  generally 
level,  with  easy  grades  over  the  Bills,  and 
are  constructed  entirely  of  lime  and  sand- 
stone,  free  from  dust  and  mud,  and  perfect 
for  CYCUNQ.  Temperature  alxmt  62»  in 
February  and  March. 

FOR  WINTER  CRUISES  GO  TO 

West  Indies. 

PBETOBIA,  8800  tons,  Febrnary  1- 
MADIANA,  8080  tons,  February  16. 

32  Bay  Cruise.  20  Days  In  the  Tropics. 


For  pamphlet  giving  full  Information  apply  to 

LE.OaterbridgeiGo.,1    A.  AHERN, 

AgrtB  for  Quebec  S.S.Ca,Ltd.  Secretary, 

89  Broadway,  N.  T.       I  Quebec,  Canada. 

OR  TO 

THOMAS  COOK  A  SONS*  AGENCIES. 


minutes  after  1  the  next.  It  is 
just  about  the  distance  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  that  is, 
nearly  1,000  miles,  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Blue  Ridge 
must  be  crossed  in  the  night,  the 
power  and  speed  of  the  train  are 
apparent.  In  fact,  the  feat  of 
railroading  requires  a  special  lo- 
comotive, and  one  of  the  three 
largest  engines  in  the  world  has 
the  honor  of  racing  south  with 
this  luxurious  train  of  cars. 

The  train  is  heated  with  steam 
and  lighted  with  gas.  Its  special 
features  are  its  compartment 
cars,  containing  two  drawing- 
rooms  and  eight  compartments 
that  may  be  thrown  into  suits 
with  separate  toilet  conven- 
iences ;  its  library  car,  fitted  up 
with  a  good  supply  of  books, 
writing-desks  and  every  invita- 
tion to  read  or  write,  and  the  ob- 
servation car  at  the  rear  of  the 
train,  which  serves  the  purpose, 
socially,  of  a  general  reception- 
room  and  parlor.  The  manager 
of  the  passenger  service  of  the 
Southern  Railway  explains  that 
their  dining-car  is  supplied  with 
all  the  delicacies  and  seasonable 
dishes  that  the  North  and  the 
South,  too,  can  provide.  Certainly 
such  a  train  offers  every  tempta- 
tion to  go  a-touring  in  Florida. 
It  runs  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  tracks  from  New  York 
to  Washington,  over  the  South- 
em  Railway  from  Washington 
through  Richmond  and  Danville 
to  Savannah,  and  thence  into 
Florida  and  Jacksonville  on  the 
Florida  Central  and  Peninsular 
Railroad. 

THE  ATLANTIC  COAST 

LINE. 

THE    NEW     YORK    AND    FLORIDA 

SPECIAL. 

The  pride  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  is  called  the  New  York  and 
Florida  Special.  This  depart- 
ment has  before  made  note  of  the 
records  on  this  line  for  long-dis- 
tance running,  and  especially  of 
its  sending  a  train  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Washington  in  1805,  a 
distance  of  780  miles,  in  880  min- 
utes. To  show  how  narrowly 
has  the  time  between  New  York 
and  Jacksonville  been  figured  by 
two  great  competing  tourist 
routes,  and  how  neck  and  neck 
the  race  for  supremacy :  The 
New  York  and  Florida  Special 
of  the  A.  C.  L.  leaves  Cortlandt 


Tampa. 

The  Queen  &  Crescent  Route,  in  coomc- 
tion  with  the  Southern  Railvray  and  F.,  C.  Sl 
P.,  runs  daily  through  Pullman  palace  skep- 
ets  Cincinnati  to  Tampa  in  thirty-four  hoarv 
One  hundred  and  nine  miles  shortest  line  to 
Florida  points. 

Jacksonville, 

The  Florida  Limited  is  a  solid  vestiboled  tnia 
from  Cincinnati,  twenty-four  hours  em  r^^ute 
to  Jacksonville  daily.  Throusrfa  PoUmans  also 
from  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  to  lacksonvibe 
via  Lexington  and  the  Queen  &  Crescent. 

New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans  Limited.  Throurii  deepen, 
twenty-four  hours  from  Cincinnati  via  th«  Q. 
A  C.  Route.  Sunset  Limited  connects  at 
New  Orleans,  making  only  one  change  of  cus 
Cincixuati  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Chattanooga, 

Three  dailv  trains ;  nine  -  and  -  a  -  half  •  honr 
schedules  from  Cincinnati:  ten  hours  from 
Louisville.  Only  direct  kne  from  Cincra- 
nati.  Superb  ca/V^  parlor,  and  observation 
cars.    Unsurpassed  scenery  em  route. 

Asheville, 

On|v  through  sleeper  from  Cincinnati  sad 
the  North  is  via  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route 
and  the  Southern  Railway.  Elegant  through 
Pullman  drawing-room  sleepers. 

Winter  tourist  rates  now  in  effect  from  all  Nonh- 
em  points.  W.  C.  Rinbakson,  G.  P.  A.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohi<v 


Where  will  yongothisiintcr? 

WHY  NOT  TRY 

California  or  Mexico  ? 
Japan,  Ciiina  or  lustraiia, 
or  Iround-tJie-World? 

Tourist  Car  Lines  to  Califoniia 
now  running  via 

"Sunset  Route." 

Full  Inf onnation  and  through 
Tickets  to  the 

KLONDIKE 

For  f\iU  ihformatjon,  free  illustrated 
pamphlets,  maps  and  time  tablea. 
also  lowest  freight  and  passage  ratea. 
•leeping-car  and  ateamer  reaerva- 
tiona,  etc.,  apply  to 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO. 

349  Broadway  and  l  Battery  Pla^e, 

(Washington  Building.)  NgW  YORK. 


For  mutuat  advantage  wh§H  gou  write  to  an  adoertiser  phase  mention  thU  magaxine, 
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lEILTII  REST!  GOMFOBTI 


^Jackson    Sanatorium^ 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
A  Magnificent  Health  Institu- 
tkm,  established  in  1858;  open  all  the 
rear.  On  the  Delaware,  l^ckawanna  & 
Western  Railroad,  a  night's  ride  from 
New  York  City  and  two  hours  from  Buf- 
falo. Fire  Proof  Main  Building. 
All  modem  improvements;  service  high- 
est grade.  If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to  write  for 
illustrated  literature,  addressing 

J.  ARTHUR  JiCKSOI,  LD.,  Secretary, 

BOX  1S«1. 

The  Best  Route 

TO 

COI«OBA]M»  1 

CAIilFORNIA 

ITAM  POINTS 

PACIKIC   COAST 

PUGET  8017ND    , 

OR 

Cities  in  the  Great  Northwest 

18  VIA  TBB 

Union  Pacific 

••THB  OVERLAiVD  ROVTB»* 

For  cMBplete  Infomuitioa  rcUtlve  to  thb  line,  time  of 
•vas.  paotphlets  descriptive  of  the  coantry  traversed,  etc.. 
CK  ,  call  on  your  ncaxcst  ticket  agent,  any  agent  of  this 
lftM.ar  addreaa 

e.  L.  LOMAX,  Qen.  Pms.  ATkt.  Agt. 

OomiIm,  Neb. 


Walter's  Sanitarium 


WlLnrS  PABK,         WEBNIfRSTlLLE,  PA. 

Id  SoQth-Eastem  Pennsylvania,  is  an- 
eqnaHed  as  a  Wiktbr  Rssort  for 
tovalids.      All   modem   conveniences. 

Address  RabC  Walter,  M.D. 


Street,  In  New  York,  at  12:80, 
arriving  in  Jacksonville  at  1:10 
the  next  day,  while  the  Southern 
Railwayed  special  train,  the  New 
York  and  Florida  Limited,  leaves 
Cortlandt  Street  at  12:10  p.m., 
and  arrives  in  Jacksonville  at 
1:10— a  difference  of  ten  minutes 
in  a  thousand-mile  race.  The 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  runs  over 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
Washington,  and  then  over  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  through 
Richmond  to  Charleston,  where 
it  enters  the  Plant  svstera  and 
does  not  leave  it  until  Jackson- 
ville is  reached.  The  train  has 
appointments  which  are  second 
to  none,  and  is  solid  from  New 
York  to  Jacksonville.  It  is 
heated  hy  electricity.  It  con- 
nects with  the  various  steamship 
lines  and  branch  railroads  of  the 
Plant  system. 

THE  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE. 

THE  ATLANTA  SPECIAL. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  the 
third  of  the  direct  rail  routes  to 
the  South.  Its  course  south  of 
WashiuKton  is  through  Rich- 
mond, Kaleigh,  Charlotte,  and 
Atlanta,  and  thence  by  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  and  Plant  system 
to  Florida.  Atlanta  is  its  main 
Southern  terminus,  and  its  finest 
tourist  train  is  the  solid  vesti- 
buled  Atlanta  Special,  which 
leaves  New  York  at  11  in  the 
morning,  arriving  at  its  destina- 
tion at  2:50  in  the  afternoon. 

These  are  not  by  any  means  the 
only  through  trains  operated  by 
these  three  tourist  lines,  but 
they  are  selected  to  show  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  made  by  the 
tourist  lines  to  secure  the  profits 
able  Southern  passenger  traffic  of 
the  winter,  and  also  to  give  the 
readers  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views an  idea  of  the  facility  and 
luxury  which  to-day  characterize 
a  trip  to  Florida.  Every  induce- 
ment is  made  by  these  lines  to 
sportsmen.  Their  general  pas- 
senger agents  publish  books  giv- 
ing the  localities  which  offer  the 
best  chances  for  sport,  and  the 
Southern  Railway,  for  instance, 
publishes  a  series  of  bulletins 
irom  its  agents  at  the  small  sta- 
tions of  the  quail  districts  of 
North  Carolina,  griving  the  out- 
look for  game,  the  effect  of  the 
past  winter  on  the  crop  of  birds, 
the  data  as  to  the  *^  posting^'  of 
lands  in  their  respective  sections 
by  the  farmers,  and  the  facilities 
for  procuring  ^ides,  horses,  and 
guns.  The  railroads  carrv  dogs 
free,  too,  or,  at  least,  one  dog  for 
every  ticket. 

AMONG  tht  freat  number  0/ thor- 
***  ou^lyequtppedsanator  turns  there 
it  non4  tetter  fitted  by  nature' and  art 
to  give  absolute  rest  than  the  Jackson 
Sanatorium  at  Dansvilie^  N.  Y. 


"America's  Greatest  Railroad" 


HAS  . 


6  Trains  Each  Day  Between 

New  Yoric 

and  Chicago 

MORNINQ.  NOON  AND  NIQHT. 
FORENOON,  AFTERNOON,  EVENINO. 

Via  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 


3  Trails  Eaeh  Day  Between 

New  York 

and  5t.  Lx>uiS 

SOUTHWESTERN  UniTED. 

WESTERN  EXPRESS, 

NIQHT  FAST  MAIL, 

Via  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 


«n  Spring  4 

Europe  K 


Spring  and  Summer  Tour» 
1898  include  all  points, 
interest  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Great  variety  of  routes  and  rates  to  select 
from.     Highest  class  traveling  accommodations^ 

Special  5p r i  n  g  Tour  to 
leaves  San  Francisco  March 
33.    Comprehensive  itinerary 
thi        *  .         . 


irough  most  charming  sec- 
ons,  with  efficient  conductoi 
trips  to  HAWAII  for  Volcano 


tions,  with  efficient  conductors  and  guides. 

of  Kllauea,  etc. 


Japan 

and  guides.    Also 


liiuatraUd  Programmes  free  from 

CI)o$.  Cook  $  Son, 

New  York :  261  and  1225  BroAdwar. 
Philadelphia :  82H  Chestnut  Street. 
BoMton :  S82  Washinfrton  Street. 
Chleac^o:  284 South  Clarli  Street. 
San  Praociico :  6:21  Market  Street* 

ESTABLISHED  184I. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

Sixteenth   year.     Terras   reasonable. 
Parties  limited.    Conducted  by 
Dr.  aad  Mra.  H.  8.  PAIXE,  flleai  Falln,  y.  T. 

When  in  NEW  YORK  City  stop  at 

MILLER'S  HOTEL, 

39  West  36th  St. 

The  great  Family  Hotel  for  Tourists,  Teachers, 
and  Commercial  Travelers.  Espet-ially  adapted  to 
Ladies,  traveling  alone  or  in  parties. 

American  plan,  $a  to  $4  per  day. 

Turkish,  Electric,  and  Roman  Bathii  connected  with  the- 
Hotel.  Clean,  Quiet.  Comlortable.  Best  ventilation;  t>cst. 
"'^^"-  Send  for  circulars. 

CHARLES  H.  HAYNES,  Proprietor. 


Fw  mutual  aduaatage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertieer  please  mention  tlile  magaiine. 
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Txa  V  ^1      «j>.  d.      (2.  e  c  r  e  a  t  ion 


Winter  Resorts 


are  many^  and  summer  resorts,  and  health  resorts, 
and  pleasure  resorts ;  but  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  all 
of  these  in  one*  It  is  famous  the  world  over*  To  get 
the  most  out  of  it,  much  depends  on  one^s  hotel,  and 
this  suggests  our  new  booklet*  Can  we  send  it  to  you? 


The  Shelburne 


J.  D.  SOUTHWICK,  Manager. 


e  e  e 


One-third  of  Your 
Life  is  Spent  in  Bed. 

Wbjr  not  comfortable  as  possible? 

Most  people  are  satisfied  to  sleep  on  a  hair  mattress, 
but  this  is  the  result  of  a  pardonable  ignorance.  Every 
one  has  not  yet  heard  of  the  Ostermoor  Patent 
Elastic  Felt  flattress  which  is  advertised  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  at  $15.  This  mattress  is  sold  strictly 
on  approval,  and  must  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances do  what  the  makers  guarantee,  or  all  that 
you  expect^  othei*wise  they  refund  vour  money.  They 
positively  guarantee  that  the  best  950.00  hair  mattress 
made  is  not  its  equal  in  cleanliness,  durability  or  com- 
fort ;  prepay  express  charges,  and  sell  on  the  distinct 
agreement  that  vou  may  return  it  and  get  your  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory  %n  every  possible  way  at  the  end 
of  thirty  nights'  free  trial.  Five  years  from  now  no 
individual,  no  school,  no  institution  will  dream  of  buy- 
ing a  hair  mattress.  It  is  outclassed,  superseded,  sur- 
passed by  modem  science  and  sanitary  teaching.  Look 
for  the  advertisement  on  another  page. 


FLORIDA. 

Personally-Gmdtscted    Tour  via    Pennsyl- 
yania  Railroad* 

With  its  matchless  climate,  its  orange  groves,  its  rivers 
and  lakes,  its  boating  and  bathing,  its  Bshing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  its  primeval  forests,  Florida  presents  unrivaled 
attractions  for  the  valetudinarian,  the  lover  of  nature, 
the  sportsman,  and  the  explorer. 

The  next  Jacksonville  tour  of  the  season  via  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida,  leaves 
New  York  by  special  train  Tuesday,  February  8.  Ex- 
cursion tickets,  including  railway  transportation,  Pullman 
accommodations  (one  berth),  and  meals  en  route  in  both 
directions  while  traveling  on  the  special  train,  will  be 
sold  at  the  following  rates  :  New  York,  $50.00 ;  Phila- 
delphia, $48.00;  Canandaigua,  $52.85  ;  Erie,  $54*  85  ; 
Wilkesbarre,  $50.35;  Pittsburg,  $53.00;  and  at  pro- 
portionate rates  from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  full  information  i^ply  to 
ticket  agents ;  Tourist  Agent,  1 196  Broadway,  New 
York;  cr  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


THE 


J^eley 


ure 


«^<  1^  1  Produce  each  a  dlaease 
AlCOnOli)  bavlngdellnltepathol- 
J!^.^S«<««M  ^^^*  The  disease  yields 
CyplUinf  eaclly  to  the  Double 
m^  -  ^^.*o  ChlorldoofOoldTreat- 
1  ODACCQI  meat  a«  adminiitered 
*»^j^_  J  %\  the  following 
tj^iny.#>0    KeelcylnsUtutes. 


The  United  States 
Qovernmeni 

has  adopted  the  Keeley  treatment  in  the  Soldiers'  Homes  and  in 
an  institution  for  exclnsive  use  of  the  Regular  Army.  Seven 
States  have  legislated  for  the  application  of  this  treatment 
to  worthy  indigent  inebriates. 

It  If  a  fRct,  known  ffenerally  \fj  well -Informed  peraoni,  that  Inebriety.  X 
morphine  and  othet  dnigr  addiction*  are  di'.nwM,  not  eimiUj  habile,  and  to  ^ 
be  cured  they  must  reoeive  medtoal  treeunent. 

The  method  of  treatment  orlirineted  by  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley.  and  ad- 
ministered only  at  ln:<titutee  auihuriied  by  him. cure*  these  diseases.  This 
statement  i«  eadlf  substantiated  by  facts.  Three  hundred  thousand  eured 
men  and  women  are  glad  to  testify  to  Its  truth. 

The  treatment  at  theee  Institute*  Is  pleaaant.  The  patient  Is  rahjeot 
to  no  restraint.  It  is  like  taking  a  raoation  of  four  weeks.  Be  mUy  knows 
that  he  is  cured. 

Detailed  Information  of  this  treatment  and  proofs  of  its  sncoees,  sent  free 
upon  apphcation  to  any  of  the  following  Institutes : 


ADDBES8 
THE  KEELET 
INSTITUTE 

St  either 


Toronto,  Canada. 
West  Haven.  Conn. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
905  E  St..  N.  W. 
Jacksonvme.  Florida. 
Dwight.  in. 
PUinfield.  Ind. 


Kansas  City.  Kan., 
Cor.  6th  St.  &  Ann  Av. 

Crab  Orchard.  Ky. 

New  Orleans,  La.. 
3507  Mogaziae  St. 

Portland.  Me., 
151  Congress  St. 

Winnipeg.  Manitoba. 


Kcxinffton,  Ma£s. 
Detroit.  Mich.. 

50  Washington  Ave. 
St.  \m\x\s.  Mo.. 

9803    Locust  SL 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

x8j5  Independence  Av. 
Newark.  N.J. . 

IS  Central  Ave. 
Buffalo.  N.  v.. 

358  Niagara  St. 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Cincinnati.  Ohio, 

431  Elm  St. 
Columbus.  Ohio, 

8a  North  4th  St, 
Harrislnirg.  Pa.. 

North  &  Capital  Sts. 
PhiladHphia.  Pa.. 

8ta  No.  Broad  St. 
Pittsburg.  Pa., 

4346  tifth  Ave. 
Providence.  R.  !., 

906  and  310  Wash.  SL 


Greenville.  S.  C. 
Waukesha.  Wia. 


Addreis  the 
iBitltnte 
neareat  yon* 

Keeley   Catechism 
sent  on  application. 


Stt«: 


»>♦<  •>>|| 


Foe  mytMoi  adoantagt  whti  you  write  to  an  adoortUer  pi§a8§  mention  this  mogazino, 
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Far  mutiuU  tuloaiitag§  wktti  you  wHU  to  an  adoertUtr  pltMt  mtntlon  thi*  mageutlat, 
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/Travel       and       decreation 


f#»»»»t»»»» »♦#»»#»»♦♦»##♦»»# ^^ 


>s 


,^^< 


i 


ROUTE  Ofr 

THE 


^ 


^4: 


['*ND50MESTTR/>'>! 

^''THEWORLP 


ThroBgh  a  Scenic  Region  Unsurpassed.  | 


^A 


MMIMDROUIE 

■mROUGH  TOURIST  SlfEHNG  ORS 

TO 

CAUFORNIA  I 


Sglld  Vestjbtjlts  Trains  Througli  Between  ♦ 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  j 
via  Buf falor  Niagara  Falls  and 
S^JSpcnsioQ  Bridg^e  without  changfc* 

Sumpt$i(ftis  Dining  Cat  St'rvnt.—Mtaij  a  /*»  carte, 

BVFPALa  OPflCE,  Ciirmcf  Mi^D  and  SentcA  StrtcltL  J^ 

CHJCAOO  OFFICS,  Sit  !^pCUik5tf<,>£k.  J 

FriT  TUtntTTQW  J  Printed    ^iiic      G      ■  rf      Or'H .  P*si.  A[r«it     Jk 


CHICAGO  MILWAUKEE  fir  5TW11L 


KHILrVMl   sptima  SU7  ufiE  aiY  AHt>  otfm 

^lUFfM  Oft  URni  iUE  OHOrtUM) 


^or  mutual  advantagt  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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The 
California 

Limited 


Santa  Fe 
.  Route  . 


The  Perfect  Train 

Newest  Pullmans,  BurretSmokintfUbrary 
Car,  Through  Dining  Car,  PIntsch  Gas 

The  Direct  Route 

2265  miles  Chicago  to  Los  Angelu 

The  Shortest  Time 

72  hours  from  Chicago,  69  from  St  Loub 
4  days  from  Atlantic  Coast  cities 

Apply  to  any  Agent  for  detailed  information 

The  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 


Fw  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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5TANDARDART1CLE5UNCUV531FIED, 


for  over  thirty  years,   its   reputation  as  the 
bestj  and  although  many  imitators  have  come  and 
gone,  none  has  approached  it  in  purit}'^,  excellence, 
land  fine  flavor.     Avoid  substitutes  and  get  genuine 
with  blue  sis^nature 


6?TTd  nAmd  ftud  nddresB  for  free  Cook  Bcxik  10 
LEeblg  Co,,  F.  O.  iJoi,  ins.  New  York, 


A  propositioa  to 

people  who  sleep. 

Surely  any  reasonable  person  is 
willing  to  give  a  trial  to  an  idea  new 
to  him,  providing  he  can  get  his  money 
back  without  question  if  he  wants  it 

Our  Proposition :    We  will  send  you  (and  prepay  transportation  charges  to  any  point) 

The  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattress,  $15, 


and  posiHvely  guarantee  that  the  best  I50.00  Hair 
Mattress  made  is  not  its  equal  in  cleanliness,  dura- 
bility or  comfort.  References,  Bradstreet's  or  Dun's 
Commercial  Agency.  We  sell  on  the  distinct  agree- 
ment that  you  may  return  it  and  get  your  money  back, 
if  not  satisfactory  in  every  possible  way^  at  the  end  of 

THIRTY  NIGHTS*  FREE  TRIAL. 

We  have  advertUed  this  offer  for  nearly  two  vean, 
■elllnff  tens  of  thousands  of  mattresses,  and  only  five  re- 
turned as  yet.  If  you  are  ekeptlcal  about  Its  merits  or  don't 
need  one  now,  send  for  our  handsome  Ulustreted  pamphlet, 
**  The  Test  of  Thne."  mailed  free  for  the  asking.  It  gives 
full  particulars,  and  hundreds  of  refereooes  and  testimonials. 

Wretched  fmiutions  are  offered  by  tmacmpoloas  desleri^ 
our  name  and  guarantee  is  on  every  mattress. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,'"»n'SI'^**^ 


Church  Cushions, 

We  make  or  renovate  them  quickly,  thor- 
oughly, and  cheaper  than  you  imagine.  They 
are.in  use  In  over  35,000  Churches. 


DSAB  6nt8 !  —  TVenify  years  ag 
Patent  ElaMio  Felt  Cuhiona  for  the 


CUNTOir,  Ooxir.,  Xarcli  If,  SM7. 

090  I  Dsrohaeed  of  yea  the 
•^    "     -•^-'-       -  »     e.aDd  a 


Patent  Elastic  Felt  Maitreu  for  myMfe,  mad  it  li  vith  mat 
pleamre  that  I  report  both  codtioBaaad  mattrea  la  0ood  M«VM 
vyday,  harlnr  reuined  their  eleatkitr  perf^y.  . 

EtoTen  years  ayo  I  Dorohased  another  Biettreei  for  a  friead, 
andcAnnythesaneorit.  I  moch  prtfWr  yoor  Psteat  Fhntle 
r«UMatt(«iBro6es«*a<r.  Ve^traly,         ,.  _ 

A.  H.  ffXCTJEM. 

Send  for  our  book,  "Church  Cushions."  ^ 


For  mutual  tuloantagt  wktn  gou  writt  to  an  atlvrtUw  pi^aat  mttit/oii  tA/s  magoMlma, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


HtUAbwit 
Caba. 


There  are  several  facts  touching  the 
situation  in  Cuba  which  we  have  pre- 
sented to  our  readers  not  once  or  twice, 
but  many  times;  and  those  facts — regardless  of 
the  conflicting  reports  in  the  detailed  news  from 
dsy  to  day  or  week  to  week — it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind.  First,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  situation  that  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  Cuban  insurgents  can  be  led  to  accept  a  politi- 
c«l  compromise.  The  much -talked -of  autonomy 
proposals  are  not  making  an  inch  of  headway. 
They  have  been  proposed  by  a  cabinet  which  can- 
not make  thera  lawful  until  the  Cortes — that  is  to 
say,  the  houses  of  parliament — enact  them  into  a 
statute.  But  the  Spanish  Cortes  is  Conservative 
by  a  large  majority,  particularly  in  the  upper 
house;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Conservatives  are 
plainly  opposed  to  the  Sagasta- Blanco  policy, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  any 
autonomy  project  that  is  conceived  in  good  faith 
will  ever  be  carried  through  the  Cortes.  Public 
opinion  in  Spain  shows  constantly  increasing 
hostility  toward  the  autonomy  scheme.  As  for 
Cuba,  there  is  no  considerable  element  of  public 
opinion  in  the  island  that  for  a  single  moment 
looks  with  favor  on  the  Sagasta- Blanco  policy. 
The  insurgents  will  have  none  of  it,  and  the 
Spanish  Conservatives  in  Ctiba  are  thoroughly 
•gainst  it.  It  is  true  that  Governor- General 
Blanco  has  been  going  through  the  form  of  giving 
effect  to  the  new  arrangements,  and  that  a  Cuban 
cabmet  has  been  announced;  but  the  whole  thing 
is  an  empty  sham.  There  will  be  no  real  trial  of 
the  scheme.  The  autonomy  project  has  been 
launched  chiefly  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Utiles.  It  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  makeshift 
Mid  as  a  device  for  gaining  time. 

Thtstx  '^^  avail  anything  as  a  permanent  basis 
imtiiai  for  reconciliation  between  Spain  and 
"**^  Cuba  it  was  necessary  that  the  autonomy 
project  should  be  accepted  in  good  faith,  first,  by 
the  Cortes  of  Spain  ;  second,  by  the  army,  which 


is  the  real  authority  in  Spain ;  third,  by  the 
Spanish  press  as  the  organ  of  such  influential 
public  opinion  as  exists  outside  of  military  cir- 
cles ;  fourth,  by  the  pro- Spanish  elements  in 
Havana  and  the  other  towns  of  Cuba  ;  and,  fifth, 
by  the  Cuban  insurgents  themselves,  who  are  bat- 
tling not  for  a  milder  form  of  Spanish  rule,  but 
for  independence.  Autonomy,  it  is  true,  is  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  present  Sagasta  ministry  in 
Spain  ;  but  the  cabinet  is  only  one  of  the  essen- 
tial features.  In  a  matter  of  primary  constitu- 
tional importance  like  this  new  departure  in  ad- 
ministrative methods,  the  immediate  or  ultimate 
concurrence  of  every  one  of  the  six  factors  that 
we  have  just  named  would  be  requisite  for  the 
safe  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  serious  is; 
sues  that  have  led  to  a  disastrous  three  years' 
war.  Our  constant  advice  to  our  readers  that 
the  autonomy  project  was  doomed  to  complete 
failure  rested  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  Sa- 
gasta cabinet  had  not  secured  even  the  apparent 
approval  or  concurrence  of  a  single  one  of  the 
other  five  essential  factors. 

Five  FQotora  '^^^  Cortes,  when  a  new  Spanish 
Against  cabinet  comes  into  power,  can  usually 
Autonomy.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^£  session  for  three  months, 
and  then  a  new  election  can  be  held,  in  which 
the  cabinet,  through  well-known  Spanish  meth- 
ods of  patronage  and  corruption,  can  ordinarily 
secure  its  own  kind  of  a  majority  in  the  lower 
chamber.  This  of  course  it  was  always  easier  for 
the  Canovas  party  to  accomplish  than  for  the 
Sagasta  party,  for  the  palpable  reason  that  the 
Conservatives  are  richer,  more  corrupt,  and 
stronger  with  the  local  vested  interests  that  can 
manipulate  the  ignorant  vote  than  are  the 
Liberals.  When  Canovas  was  assassinated  a  few 
months  ago  the  Conservative  majority  in  the 
Cortes  was  overwhelmingly  large.  There  has 
been  no  true  change  of  sentiment  great  enough 
to  give  the  Sagasta  cabinet  a  working  majority 
in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislative  chamber. 
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The  upper  branch  is  so  constituted  that  its  con- 
servative and  reactionary  character  may  be  relied 
upon  as  surely  as  that  of  the  English  House  of 
Lords.  The  Cortes  will  not  therefore  be  at  all 
likely  under  any  circumstances  to 
ratify  the  Sagasta  scheme  of  Cu- 
ban autonomy.  As  for  the  Span- 
ish army^  its  sympathies  are  wholly 
with  the  Tonservative  party,  aiKl 
its  sentirneuta  are  best  expressed 
by  General  Weylerand  his  friends, 
who  have  lor  weeks  past  been  de- 
nouncing the  autonomy  project 
with  a  steadily  growing  boldnes^s 
and  defi  an  ce .  T  h  e  p  re  vai  1  i  ng  to  r j  t  ► 
of  the  Spanish  press^  furthermore, 


have  not  the  remotest  intention  to  accept  it.  The 
Spanish -Cuban  element  has  been  more  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  patriotic  movement  of  the  '*  Cuba 
Libre  "  insurgents  than  the  Spaniards  of  the  home 
country;  and  these  Cuban-Span- 
iards look  upon  the  autonomy 
scheme  as  a  device  which  sacri- 
fices them  to  their  enemic^a.  They 
believe  that  the  eventual  result  of 
Cuban  autonomy  would  1  ^e  to  place 
the  home- rule  ad minist ration  in 
the  hands  of  the  leaders  oi  the  in- 
surrectionary movement :  and  they 
wouid  vastly  pi-efer  interference  by 
the  United  States  and  an  out-and- 
out  annexation  to  America  rather 


as  represeiiliiig  tin-  oirnrnrreial  uml 

industrial    inrirrnj^rs   ui    Spain,    ia 

prevailingly   In  is  til  u  tu  the   auiitn- 

omy  scheiii"*,  be**Husi'  it  is  injn'oivLH 

by     Spainj^h     nianufiKMirrrH     ^rnil 

merchants    tlmr    fiiHonitiiiv    wnnld 

inevitably   ]jj(^aii   sufh   rhaiigi*?^   in 

the  Cuban  tariff  as  would  in  the  end 

transfer  Spain's  specially  protected 

colonial  commerce  to  tlie  merchants 

and  traders  of  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  ruling  factors  in  Spain  are  unwilling  to 

grant  autonomy  to  Cuba,  still  more  emphatically  is 


tliNiSTEayf  piJ^T^s  TcLEQKHniS 


THE  AUTONOMIBT   CABINET  AT 
HAVANA. 

Drawn  from  photographs  for  the  New  York 
World. 


than  a  nominal  Cimuetaion  with 
Sjmin  under  an  actual  lorrd  govern- 
ment  carried  tm  by  the  leaders  of 
the  existing  inFurrtH'tiim.  And 
till  ally.  ^^  for  the  insmr^ents  them- 
aelvi'^j  there  has  never  ^Hjen  the 
s^Hghtest  reason  to  supfw^j^e  that  the 
autonomy  proposals  would  have  any 
attraction  whatsoever  for  them. 
They  looked  upon  the  recall  of 
Weyler  and  the  new  Sagasta-  Blanco 
policy  as  a  public  confession  of  weakness  and  de- 
spair on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  they  took  heart 


it  true  that  the  two  essential  factors  in  Cuba  itself     accordingly,  believing  the  end  to  be  near. 
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What  "  Autonomy  " 
mas  Meant  to 
Accompli ak. 


The  real    fact    is 

that  the  autonomy 

scheme  was  in- 
tended to  delude  for  a  time  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  industrious  assistance  of  cer- 
tain American  newspapers  and 
certain  business  interests  that  have 
discovered  reasons  of  their  own 
for  helping  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  its  endeavors  to  mislead 
American  public  opinion.  The 
plan  by  which  in  Cuba  it  was 
hoped  that  the  bogus  autonomy 
proposals  might  be  used  in  a  way 
to  injure  the  insurgents  ought 
4ilso  to  be  clearly  understood.  In- 
stead of  having  these  proposals 
submitted  in  a  straightforward 
and  proper  manner  to  the  central 
aiithorities,  civil  and  military,  of 
the  Cuban  republic,  it  was  the  plan 
of  Govern  or- Greneral  Blanco  to  send  emissaries  into 
detached  camps,  with  special  inducements  to  the 
leaders  of  a  great  number  of  different  bands  of 
insurgents.  These  emissaries  were  carefully  se- 
lected with  reference  to  the  leaders  whose  defec- 
tion it  was  hoped  to  accomplish.  Wherever  pos- 
sible the  emissary  was  an  old-time  acquaintance 
or  friend  of  the  leader  to  whom  he  was  sent. 
When  these  emissaries  were  dispatched  as  peace 
commissioners  to  the  various  insurgent  camps,  the 
pro-Spanish  press  was  supplied  with  endless  false 
dispatches  announcing  the  actual  or  prospective  ac  - 
<^ptanceof  the  autonomy  plan  by  one  and  another 
of  the  insurgent  chieftains.    The  game  as  a  whole 


SKJ^OK    MOHKT,    SPANISH   COLONIAL. 

MINlSTEEl,    AUTHOK   OF  THE 

AUTONOMY  SCHEME. 


SEIZOR   MONTORO,  L.BADBK   OF  THE 

AUTONOMIST  PARTY  IN 

CUBA. 


shamelessly  mendacious  was  ever  attempted. 
These  detached  Cuban  leaders  were  all  of  them 
sworn  to  do  battle  in  good  faith  for  Cuban  inde- 
pendence and  to  obey  absolutely  the  orders  of 
their  superiors.  This  fact  was  well  known  by 
the  Spanish  governor- general  and  his  emissaries. 
Nevertheless,  the  literary  bureau  of  the  governor - 
general  was  sending  out  false  reports  of  the  de- 
sertion of  one  after  another  of  these  Cuban  chief- 
tains from  the  patriot  cause. 

-^   ^  After  awhile,   however,  the  Spaniards 

The  Exeeu-  .      ^  ^      ,     ^-i.       \  ^i 

tionofCot'  were  not  able  further  to  suppress  the 
onoiRuiz.    jj^^g  ^\^Q^^  their  emissaries  were  not  re- 


WM  an  extremely  adroit  one  ;   and  nothing  more      turning  ;  and  in  due  time  the  world  received  the 

shocking  announcement  of 
the  execution  of  General 
Blanco's  aid-de-camp  Colonel 
Ruiz,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  camp  of  the  insurgent 
chief  Rodriguez.  Ruiz  had 
been  tried  by  a  Cuban  court- 
martial,  condemned  to  death, 
and  immediately  shot.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
demnation of  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents as  barbarians  in  view 
of  this  action.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
deadly  warfare  exists  in  Cu- 
ba, and  that  the  emissaries  of 
General  Blanco  were  not  in 
good  faith  carrying  peace 
proposals  to  the  insurgents, 

A  COlXTMIf  OF  SPANISH  INFANTRY  ON  THE  MARCH,  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ^""^      "^'^""^     '^^''}^     ^^^     ^""^^ 

piNAR  DEI.  RIO.  autonomy  project  as  an  ex- 
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cuse  for  getting  access  to  separate  subordi- 
nate Cuban  leaders,  with  the  purpose  of  brib- 
ing them  to  become  traitors  to  their  cause.  It 
was  well  known  by  the  Spanish  authorities  that 
all  these  commanders  of  detached  fighting  bands 
of  insurgents  were  under  orders  to  consider  no 
proposals  from  the  enemy  and  to  treat  any  Span- 


THE  LATE  GOL.  D.  JOACHIN  RUTZ. 

ish  emissaries  as  spies.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  the  opinion  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances Rodriguez  and  his  court-martial  were 
justified  in  condemning  Colonel  Ruiz,  and  that 
the  fate  which  overtook  other  emissaries  sent  out 
by  Blanco  was  equally  justifiable  from  the  stand- 
point of  military  necessity.  In  no  other  way  with 
so  little  loss  of  life  could  the  Cuban  insurgents 
have  convinced  the  world  promptly  and  unmis- 
takably that  the  Sj)anish  authorities  were  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  of  trickery  and  falsehood  in 
their  widespread  reports  that  the  insurgents  were 
rapidly  accepting  autonomy,  and  that  the  insur- 
gent chieftains  were  one  after  another  gladly 
availing  themselves  of  opportunities  to  obtain 
commissions  in  the  Spanish  army  or  civil  ofiices 
under  the  proposed  autonomist  government.  The 
juncture  was  a  grave  one,  and  the  insurgent  au- 
thorities could  not  afford  to  allow  suspicion  to  be 
cast  upon  any  of  their  leaders  in  the  field.  Ev- 
ery one  must  regret  the  death  of  Colonel  Ruiz, 
precisely  as  the  death  of  Major  Andre  will  always 
be  lamented.  But  the  justification  for  the  execu- 
tion of   Ruiz  was  more  clear  than  that  which  led 


our  Revolutionary  forefathers  to  execute  Andr^. 
Each  of  these  officers  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
to  secure  the  treasonable  defection  of  a  mihtary 
opponent.  But  in  the  case  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
the  British  emissary  had  been  actually  invited 
into  the  corrupt  negotiation  ;  while  Colonel  Ruiz 
took  his  life  in  his  hand  at  the  behest  of  his  su- 
perior, General  Blanco,  in  a  presumptuous  at- 
tempt to  bribe  and  corrupt  an  insurgent  chief- 
tain who  certainly  could  not  afford  to  have  any 
suspicion  cast  upon  his  loyalty  to  the  Cuban 
cause.  The  execution  of  such  emissaries,  hke 
the  execution  of  spies  in  time  of  war,  rests  upon 
grounds  of  military  necessity  that  must  exist  un- 
til wars  themselves  are  abolished. 

American   ^^^  Blanco  administration  in  Cuba  had 
Charity    begun  with  the  announcement  that  the 
Solicited,   gta^ving  reconcentrados  should  be  imme- 
diately  relieved  ;     but   the   promise   proved  an 
empty  one.     Owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  Spanish 
treasury  there  was  no  pay  for  the  soldiers  ;  and 
the  food   supplies  at  General   Blanco's  disposal 
were  wholly  insufficient  for  his  own  troops.     It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  to  do  anything  worth 
mentioning  for  the  Cuban  peasants  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  fields  and  homes  and  were  starv- 
ing to  death  by  the  scores  of  thousands  in  the 
garrisoned   towns.     Under  these   circumstances 
the  Spanish  Government,   through  Minister  De 
Lome  at  Washington,  intimated  to  our  Depart- 
ment   of     State    that    it    would    be    agreeable 
to  Spain  if  the  charitable  people  of  the  United 
States   should   make   contributions   for   the    re- 
lief   of    these    unhappy   Cuban    sufferers,    and 
further  assurances  were  given  that  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  Spain  if  money  and  supplies  sent 
from  this  country  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
American  consuls  in  Cuba  and  distributed  under 
their  surveillance.     Accordingly  the  Secretary  of 
State,  by  direction  of  President  McKinley,  gave 
public  notice  of  the  need  that  existed  in  -Cuba, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  charitably  inclined 
to  make  their  contributions.      It  had  heretofore 
been  a  part  of  the  pro- Spanish  conspiracy  in  the 
United  States  to  deny  the   reports  of  starvation 
among   the  Cuban  peasants,    but   the    appalling 
facts  could  no  longer  be  suppressed.     The  death- 
rate  for  several  months  past  has  been  so  high  that 
the  majority  of  the  reconcentrados  have  already 
passed  beyond  the  need  of  help. 


Havana, 


The  Riote  The  proffer -of  American  relief,  though 
at  made  upon  purely  humanitarian  grounds, 
was  not  kindly  received  by  public  opin- 
ion in  Spain,  and  it  was  resented  by  the  Spanish 
conservative  element  in  Cuba  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  entering  wedge  for  American  interven- 
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tion.  The  dissatisfaction  of  this  Spanish  element 
at  Havana  with  the  autonomist  proposals  became 
so  great  that  it  finally  expressed  itself  on  January 
12  in  formidable  riots,  directed  chiefly  against 
the  ofiBces  of  two  or  three  Havana  newspapers 
which  were  supporting  the  autonomist  plan.  These 
riots  were  participated  in  very  largely  by  men 
wearing  the  uniforms  of  Spanish  military  offi- 
cers. It  was  feared  for  a  time  that  the  rioters 
would  mob  the  American  consulate  ;  but  Con- 
sul-General  Lee^s  headquarters  were  promptly 
protected  by  an  ample  body  of  troops,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  riot  was  a  comparatively 
simple  matter.  The  outbreak  had  accomplished 
no  great  harm,  but  as  a  symptom  it  was  deemed 
a  matter  of  the  most  serious  import.  All  the 
circumstances  indicated  an  intense  desire  in 
Havana  to  precipitate  a  crisis  that  would  lead  to 
8^>me  sort  of  a  final  solution,  and  it  was  consid- 
pn»d  by  those  best  competent  to  judge  that  this 
preliminary  rise  of  the  mob  might  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  rioting  of  a  more  general  and  desper- 
ate character.  The  first  rumors  that  reached  the  . 
United  States  were  so  manipulated  by  the  sen- 
sational newspapers  as  to  sell  large  editions  of  so- 
called  **  war  extras."  These  newspapers,  appear- 
ing at  very  frequent  intervals  through  several 
hours  on  January  13,  informed  their  credulous 
readers  that  the  whole  Atlantic  squadron  of  our 
navy  had  been  ordered  to  get  up  steam  immedi- 
ately and  sail  for  Havana. 


Our  Navy 
In 


The  reports  conveyed  by  these  ex- 
tras were  not  precisely  accurate  ; 
Southetn  wauts.  nevertheless  they  rested  upon  a 
certain  foundation  of  truth,  tlndoubtedly  Con- 
sul-General  Lee  had  informed  the  authorities  at 
Washington  that  the  situation  was  extremely 
critical,  and  that  American  interests  in  Havana 
required  that  a  sufficient  naval  force  should  be 
immediately  accessible.  In  any  case,  it  had  been 
decided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the 
President's  approval,  that  our  Atlantic  squadron 
should  rendezvous  in  the  Key  West  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  the  southward  movement  of  the  ships, 
already  arranged  for,  was  expedited  on  account 
of  the  alarming  situation  "  in  Cuba.  It  was  pub- 
licly announced  that  the  fleet  would  proceed  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sailing  from  Hampton  Roads, 
Virginia,  on  January  15,  to  the  Dry  Tortugas, 
which  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  squadron 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  present  herewith  a 
little  outline  map  which  will  remind  our  readers 
of  the  precise  position  of  the  Dry  Tortugas  with 
relation  to  Key  West  and  Havana.  From  this 
harbor  it  would  be  possible  to  proceed  to 
Havana  on  about  six  hours'  notice.  The  fleet 
assembled  in  these  southern  waters  is  a  very 
formidable  one,  and  in  fighting  power  is  regarded 
as  actually  superior  to  the  entire  resources  of  the 
Spanish  navy.     Admiral  Sicard  is  in  command. 


WitI  ih9  WhIU  Squad' 

ron  Advance  to 

Havana ? 


Probably  the  presence  of  so 
powerful  an  American  squad- 
ron in  the  vicinity  of  Havana 
will  have  some  restraining  effect  upon  the  excited 
population  of  the  Cuban  capital.  .  Nevertheless  it 
would  seem  to  us  now  as  more  than  likely  that 
the  fleet  would  be  compelled  by  circumstances  in 
the  early  future  to  proceed  from  the  Dry  Tortu- 
gas to  the  Cuban  coast.  Much,  of  course,  will  de- 
pend upon  happenings  in  Spain.  The  Sagasta 
cabinet  is  by  no  means  secure,  and  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  it  should  be  overthrown  before  these 
pages  reach  our  readers.  General  Weyler  is 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  attain  political  con-, 
trol  in  Spain,  in  order  to  ride  rough -shod  over 
his  enemies.  His  remarkable  protest  addressed 
directly  to  the  Queen  Regent  against  the  allusions 
in  President  McKinley's  message  has  been  given 
to  the  public.  General  Weyler  must  either  take 
the  chances  of  a  court- martial  or  must  succeed  in 
producing  a  cabinet  crisis  and  overthrow  tlie  Sa- 
gasta ministry.  In  the  event  of  a  new  Conserva- 
tive cabinet,  dominated  either  openly  or  behind 
the  scenes  by  General  Weyler,  a  clash  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  would  be  almost  in- 
evitable. The  conviction  is  growing  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  world  that  the  Cuban  question 
must  be  settled  very  soon,  and  that  the  United 
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States,  in  one  manner  or  another,  is  destined  to 
be  drawn  into  the  controversy.  If  in  our  pres- 
entation of  the  history  of  the  month  we  have 
given  an  unusually  large  space  to  the  Cuban  con- 
test, it  is  because  for  American  readers  the  mat- 
ter has  at  this  time  an  exceptional  importance. 


The  Senatorial 

Contest  In 

Ohio. 


The  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators has  given  occasion  for  many 
serious  scandals  in  our  recent  poli- 
tics. If  Senators  were  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  the  Legislatures  would  be  relieved  of  a 
duty  that  is  both  distracting  and  demoralizing. 
Since,  however,  our  institutions  do  not  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  selection  of  Senators,  the 
people  in  some  States  have  undertaken  to  reach 
practically  the  same  end  by  naming  their  sena- 
torial preference  in  the  regular  party  convention. 
This  is  done  with  the  understanding  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  will  heed  the  party  instruc- 
tion, precisely  as  the  members  of  the  electoral 
college  invariably  cast  their  votes  in  accordance 
with  the  presidential  nominations  made  by  the 
national  party  conventions.  The  Ohio  campaign 
of  last  fall — though  waged  directly  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  governor  and  other  State  officers  and  a 
new  Legislature^was  in  reality  led  on  the  two 


opposing  sides  by  the  accredited  party  candidates 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Republican 
State  Convention,  while  granting  a  renomination 
to  Governor  Bushnell.  designaited  the  Hon. 
Mpcus  A.  Hanna  as  its  choice  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers  that  when  the  Hon.  John  Shermwi  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  cabinet,  his  vacated  seat  in  the  Senate 
was  temporarily  filled  by  Governor  Buslinell's 
appointment  of  Mr.  Hanna.  Such  an  appoint- 
ment by  a  governor  holds  good  until  the  L^risla- 
ture  meets  in  regular  session  and  elects  a  Senator. 
Mr.  Sherman's  unexpired  term  will  have  been 
served  out  on  March  4  of  the  present  year  ;  and 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  new  Ohio  Legislature, 
which  assembled  on  January  3,  to  elect  a  Senator 
for  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  present  term  and 
also  for  the  full  six-year  term,  beginning  March  5. 
The  Ohio  election  in  November  resulted  not  only 
in  the  success  of  Governor  Bushnell,  but  also  in 
the  election  of  a  Republican  Legislature  by  a  small 
but  safe  majority.  The  great  struggle  of  the 
campaign  had  been  for  the  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  had  been  managed  by  Mr.  Hanna  on 
the  Republican  side  and  Mr.  John  R.  McLean, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer^  on  the 
Democratic  side.  It  was  perfectly  understood 
and  agreed  throughout  the  State  that  if  the 
Democrats  should  gain  the  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture Mr.  McLean  would  be  elected  to  the  Senate  ; 
while  Republican  success  would  mean  that  Mr. 
Hanna  should  not  only  continue  to  serve  through 
the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  present  term,  but 
should  also  be  fchosen  for  the  full  succeeding 
period  of  six  years. 

Mr.  Hanna's  victory  was  therefore 
stronger  Than  Considered  by  the  country  at  large  as 
^^'"'  entirely  assured  when  it  was  learned 
that  a  Republican  Legislature  had  been  chosen. 
This  assurance  rested  upon  precisely  the  same 
grounds  of  American  political  custom  as  made 
certain  Mr.  McKinley's  success  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained in  November,  1896,  that  the  Republicans 
had  secured  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 
Nobody  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  friends 
of  Speaker  Reed,  Senator  Allison,  or  any  other 
prominent  Republican  would  endeavor  to  persuade 
a  few  Republican  presidential  electors  to  join  with 
Democratic  electors  in  the  scheme  to  cast  their 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  for  some  other 
Republican,  in  order  to  defeat  Mr.  McKinley. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  law  to  prevent  their 
entering  into  just  such  an  arrangement.  In  accord- 
ance with  both  the  letter  and  the  original  intention 
of  the  Constitution,  the  electors  could  have  cast 
their  votes  for  any  eligible  American  citizen  at 
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their  discretion.  But  in  this  matter  of  electing 
Presidents  the  existing  custom  has  become  as 
accepted  a  rule  as  if  it  were  embodied  in  the  Con- 
siitution  and  statutes.  In  just  the  same  manner 
it  has  come  to  be  understood  that  where  in  any 
given  State  a  legislative  campaign  is  fought  upon 
party  lines  and  the  party  conventions  have  named 
senatorial  candidates,  the  members  elected  to  the 
Legislature  are  bound  in  good  faith  to  vote  for  the 
party's  senatorial  nominee.  Only  such  members 
of  the  Legislature  as  clearly  and  openly  during  the 
campaign  had  avowed  an  independent  position  on 
the  question  of  the  senatorship  could  be  regarded 
as  free  to  work  and  vote  against  the  party's  choice 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  Ever  since  the 
memorable  legislative  campaign  in  Illinois,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  Republican  choice  for 
the  United  States  Senate  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
the  Democratic  choice,  the  plan  has  at  times 
been  employed  of  selecting  the  senatorial  candi- 
date in  party  convention ;  and  where  such  selec- 
tions have  been  made  they  have  been  adhered  to 
in  good  faith  by  the  Legislatures. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  consid- 
^^CytSinatUw!^  erations,    it  may  well  be  imagined 

that  Ohio  was  thrown  into  fierce  ex- 
citement when  it  was  discovered  on  the  eve  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Legislature  that — under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  the  former  chairman  of 
the  State  Republican  Committee,  with  the  counte- 
nance and  moral  aid  of  Governor  Bushnell — a 
strenuous  attempt  was  being  made  to  effect  an 
agreement  by  which  a  handful  of  anti-Hanna  Re- 
pubhcan  legislators  should  be  supported  by  the 
entire  body  of  Democrats  in  the  Legislature,  to 
defeat  Mr.  Hanna  and  elect  a  Republican  belong- 
ing to  the  other  faction  of  the  party.  Mr.  Kurtz 
played  this  unprecedented  political  game  with  an 


amazing  energy,  and  his  combination  seemed  at 
first  to  be  sure  of  success.  The  Ohio  Legislature 
contains  thirty -six  members  in  the  Senate  and 
one  hundred  and  nine  in  the  House,  a  total  on 
joint  ballot  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  On 
January  3  Mr.  Kurtz'  combination  defeated  the 
regular  candidates  for  presiding  oflScers  in  both 
houses,  and  elected  anti-Hanna  Republicans.  All 
that  was  needed  for  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hanna  on 
joint  ballot  of  the  houses  was  eight  Repub- 
lican votes,  with  the  solid  concurrence  of  the 
sixty- five  Democratic  members.  The  excite- 
ment became  intense,  and  the  leading  Republi- 
cans from  every  part  of  the  State  flocked  to 
Columbus,  while  the  Ohio  Congressmen  also  de- 
serted Washington  to  participate  in  the  struggle. 
Charges  of  bribery  and  other  improper  methods 
were  freely  made  by  both  sides.  The  half  dozen 
Republican  legislators  who  had  secured  the  anti- 
Hanna  organization  of  both  chambers  were  be- 
sieged by  hordes  of  indignant  constituents  from 
their  home  counties,  and  subjected  to  intense 
pressure  by  the  principal  leaders  of  both  sides. 

Several  of  them  wavered,  and  finally 
^\ictory!'   went  back  to  the  Hanna  camp.  A  great 

effort  was  being  made,  meanwhile,  to 
induce  two  or  three  of  the  Democratic  members 
to  desert  the  combination  and  throw  away  their 
votes  by  casting  them  for  Democrats  who  were 
not  actual  candidates.  The  plan  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, and  Mr.  Hanna  was  elected  by  the  barest 
possible  majority.  The  tactical  weakness  of  the 
anti-Hanna  combination  was  due  to  its  failure  to 
have  a  strong  candidate  ready.  It  seemed  to  be 
understood  that  Mr.  Kurtz  himself  was  to  be  the 
man  ;  but  at  the  last  moment  Mayor  McKisson, 
of  Cleveland,  was  substituted.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  individuals,  the  anti- 
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Hanna  movement  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  personal  and  factional  rivalries.  Mr. 
Hanna,  it  is  true,  was  soundly  denounced  as  a 
boss  ;  but  so  far  as  outsiders  have  studied  the 
political  situation  in  Ohio,  they  do  not  find  much 
choice  between  the  methods  employed  by  the  two 
great  rival  factions  of  the  Republican  party,  nor 
do  they  discover  any  great  distinctions  of  method 
between  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
machines.  In  Ohio,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Illinois,  party  machinery  has  come  to 
be  stronger  than  public  sentiment;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  money  contributed  by  corporations  is 
a  more  potent  influence  than  enthusiasm  for 
political  principles  or  for  trusted  leaders.  It  is 
better,  however,  that  the  men  who  really  domi- 
nate the  political  situation  should  be  in  responsible 
oflSce  than  that  they  should  be  behind  the  scenes  ; 
and  since  Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Foraker  are  the 
real  masters  of  Republicanism  in  Ohio,  it  is 
rather  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be  in  the 
United  States  Senate  than  that  they  should  send 
men  subject  to  their  orders.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  political  chieftains  of  Ohio  in 
both  parties  are  preparing  themselves  for  a  great 
national  rdte  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1900. 
Ohio  has  become  our  political  storm- center. 

Th  M  8t  ^^^  recent  elevation  of  Richard  Croker 
of  Rtehard  to  a  position  of  acknowledged  authority 
Croker,  ^^  politics  is  absolutely  without  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
far  the  new  government  of  the  huge  metropolis 
of  New  York  has  been  conducted  personally  by 


KSL  RICHARD  CROKER. 


MR.  CROKSR  AND  HIS  NBW  OOAT  OF  ABMa. 

(Drawn  for  the  New  York  Herald  by  O.  de  Fomaro.) 

Mr.  Croker  quite  as  if  he  were  a  prince 
regent,  with  Mayor  Van  Wyck  as  titular  oc<;u- 
pant  of  the  throne,  but  disqualified  on  the 
ground  of  infancy  or  mental  incapacity.  What- 
ever the  truth  may  be,  nobody  has  given  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  credit  for  the  selection  of  a  single 
one  of  the  great  list  of  municipal  appointees  an- 
nounced in  the  opening  days  of  January.  It  is 
Mr.  Croker,  and  not  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  who  is 
thought  to  be  consulted  on  all  matters  of  moment 
and  responsibility.  Not  content  with  his  old- 
time  quartei-s  in  the  Tammany  Hall  wigwam  on 
Fourteenth  Street,  Mr.  Croker  has  made  himself 
the  dictator  of  an  uptown  politico- social  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Democratic  Club,  which 
was  in  a  moribund  condition.  He  has  at  a  single 
stroke  made  it  the  most  popular  and  prosperous 
club  in  the  country,  has  purchased  for  it  the 
splendid  quarters  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  and  has  installed  himself  there  in  his  capac. 
ity  as  monarch  of  New  York.  There  he  holds 
court,  and  his  hundreds  of  followers  accord  him 
every  mark  of  deference  and  eager  loyalty.  Mr. 
Croker's  mastery  of  the  Greater  New  York  has 
been  strengthened  by  a  series  of  treaties  with 
the  minor  bosses  of  Brooklyn  and  the  other  an- 
nexed districts,  under  which  treaties  these  small- 
er magnates  are  retained  in  local  authority,  and 
gladly  acknowledge  Mr.  Croker  as  their  over- 
lord. With  his  metropolitan  mastery  thus  as- 
sured and  undisputed,  Mr.  Croker  has  proceeded 
with  his  plans  first  for  the  control  of  State  poli- 
tics, and  then  for  that  of  the  national  Democratic 
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organization.  Abundant  indications  have  been 
given  of  his  cordial  understanding  with  the  Re- 
pubHcan  machine,  whereby  the  ancient  raaxim  of 
"hve  and  let  live  "  can  be  observed  for  mutual 
advantage.  The  working  arrangement  between 
the  two  machines  will  undoubtedly  supply  the 
key  to  the  course  of  legislation  at  Albany  this 
winter.  The  Republican  machine  holds  the 
Legislature  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  and  thus  it 
is  in  a  position  to  accord  favors  to  Mr.  Croker 
on  the  basis  of  a  substantial  quid  pro  quo.  It  is 
understood  that  the  scheme  for  the  ultimate 
mastery  of  the  State  of  New  York  includes  a 
close  alliance  with  Senator  Murphy,  and  that 
ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill  is  to  be  boycotted. 

^j.  But  Mr.  Croker's  strategy  for  national 
UrtuB  domination  is  of  more  interest  and  moment 
^'"''*  than  his  scheme  to  control  the  Democracy 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  his  own  State  his 
success  will  be  too  easy  even  to  be  exhilarating  ; 
while  his  ambitions  of  a  national  character  will 
meet  with  opposition  enough  to  lend  excitement 
to  the  struggle.  The  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee is  not  to  be  brought  under  Mr.  Croker's 
thumb  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  there  he  must 
bide  his  time  ;  but  the  Congressional  Committee 
at  Washington,  which  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
campaign  for  the  election  of  a  new  Congress  in 
the  present  year,  is  said  to  have  been  engaging 
Mr.  Croker's  instant  and  particular  attention. 
And,  further,  he  is  said  to  be  working  for  an  or- 
ganization hostile  to  Mr.  Bryan's  aspirations.    To 


that  end,  it  is  reported,  he  exerted  himself  last 
month  against  the  selection  of  Congressman  Hin- 
richsen,  of  Illinois,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Committee,  Mr.  Hinrichsen  having 
been  brought  forward  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Bryan  free-silver  men.  Mr.  Hinrichsen  has  in 
due  course  been  defeated,  Congressman  Hunter 
being  chosen  as  the  Illinois  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, while  the  chairmanship  will  go  to  Senator 
Faulkner,  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Croker  has 
not,  indeed,  taken  an  open  stand  against  Mr. 
Bryan  and  the  Chicago  platform  ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  intends  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  build  up  a  combination  that  will 
prevent  Mr.  Bryan's  renomination  in  1900  and 
that  will  subordinate  the  free-silver  issue.  Mr. 
Croker  and  Mr.  Bryan  represent  diametrical  ex- 
tremes in  our  political  methods.  The  Tammany 
leader  affords  the  most  striking  example  of  boss 
and  machine  methods  that  our  recent  tendencies 
have  yet  evolved  ;  while  Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  an 

orator   and    a 
true  leader,  rep- 
resents the  con- 
victions and  en- 
thusiasms  of 
great  multitudes 
of  men  and  the 
triumph  of  prin- 
ciples over  party 
machinery  and 
campaign  funds. 
In  the  great 
pending    strug- 
gle   between 
Croker  and  Bry- 
an for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Dem- 
ocratic  party, 
Mr.  Croker  may 
happen  to    rep- 
resent   a    safer 
public  policy  in 
the  matter  of  finance  than  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Bryan.      But  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  there 
are  in  this  country  a  good  many  thousands  of  firm 
believers  in  the  gold  standard  who  would  rather 
see  political  power  wielded  in  the  government  of 
this  nation  by  a  free- silver  man  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
type  than  by  a  sound-money  man  of  Mr.  Croker's. 
There  are  worse  things  to  be  feared  than  the  dis- 
asters of  a  mistaken  financial  policy,  althougli  we 
do  not  underrate  the  gravity  of  such  di8ai>ters. 
Mr.  Bryan's  only  hope  of  success  in  the  struggle 
for  future  leadership  in    the    Democratic  party 
must,  in  our  judgment,  depend  upon  his  freedom 
from  complicity  in  the  methods  of  such  political 
leaders  as  Richard  Croker.    He  was  perhaps  justi- 
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Sefior  Mazzantini,  the  Spanish  hull-tighter. 


Mr.  Bryan,  the  American  himetaUlBt. 


TWO  DI8TINOUI8HSD  FRIENDS  OF  THB  SIIiVER  DOIiLAR  WHO  HATE  BEEN  VISITINO  MEXICO, 

(From  El  AhulzoU,  Mexico  City,  Decemher  26.) 


fied,  from  his  own  national  standpoint,  in  ex- 
pressing no  preference  during  the  great  municipal 
contest  in  New  York.  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  probably  have  strengthened  Mr.  Bryan's 
hold  upon  the  country  if  he  had  boldly  avowed 
his  real  sympathy  with  Mr.  Henry  George's  cam- 
paign and  his  desire  to  see  Mr.  George  elected. 

Mr  Br  an  ^^'  ^^X^^  ^^  recently  spent  some  weeks 
'  In  in  Mexico,  where  he  went  to  observe 
Mexico.  ^Yie  working  of  the  silver  standard.  The 
Mexicans  treated  him  with  every  consideration, 
and  the  country  will  doubtless  sooner  or  later 
have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bryan's  experience.  We 
reproduce  on  this  page  a  Mexican  cartoon  which 
illustrates  Mr.  Bryan's  visit,  and  which  also 
(brings  it  into  rather  amusing  contrast  with  that 
of  an  even  more  distinguished  visitor,  namely, 
Sefior  Mazzantini,  a  great  Spanish  bull -fighter  from 
Madrid.  While  much  honor  was  shown  to  the 
American  who  came  to  study  the  silver  dollar 
from  the  standpoint  of  monetary  science,  a  much 
greater  popular  homage  was  paid  to  the  toreador 
who  was  after  the  Mexican  dollar  in  a  more 
strictly  practical  sense.  Mr.  Bryan  continues  to 
draw  great  audiences  wherever  he  speaks  through- 
out the  West,  and  it  would  seem  to  us  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  his  hold  upon  the  popular  confi- 
<lence  lias  been  weakening.  It  has  been  reported 
in  some  quarters  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for 
Congress  this  year,  but  the  statement  is  denied. 
The  practical  question  is,  Will  he  stick  to  '  *  1 6  to  1  ?" 


Tammany 

and  the 

Transit  Question. 


Mayor  Van  Wyck's  inaugural 
address  was  an  elaborate  and 
a  very  well -written  document. 
It  did  not,  however,  make  any  important  addi- 
tion to  the  community's  knowledge  of  municipal 
affairs,   nor  did  it  throw  much  light  upon  the 


actual  intentions  and  proposals  of  the  Tammany 
administration.  It  professed  great  zeal  for  im- 
provements and  for  progress  in  every  direction  ; 
but  these  professions  took  rather  the  form  of 
glittering  generalities  than  of  precise  promise. 
The  principal  importance  of  the  mayor's  inau- 
gural lay  in  its  discussion  of  the  question  of 
rapid  transit.  An  ingenious  argument  was  pre- 
sented to  show  that  the  city's  borrowing  power, 
under  the  constitutional  limit,  would  probably 
not  be  large  enough  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  underground  rapid- transit 
system  ;  and  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  elevated  system  was  urged  as  a  substitute. 
It  was  at  once  understood  that  Mr.  Croker  and 
his  friends  had,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  prob- 
ably concluded  to  put  all  possible  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  the  plans  of  the  rapid-transit  commis- 
sion, and  that  some  kind  of  agreement  had  been 
made  with  the  corporation  that  owns  the  elevated 
lines,  under  which  its  franchises  and  privileges 
were  to  be  extended  in  various  desired  directions, 
on  the  condition  that  it  would  proceed  without 
delay  to  substitute  electric  power  for  the  existing 
steam  locomotives.  Following  the  mayors  mes- 
sage has  come  the  authentic  announcement  by 
Mr.  George  Gould,  president  of  the  elevated  sys- 
tem, that  electricity  will  be  employed  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  on  the  third -rail  plan  now  in 
use  on  the  elevated  lines  in  Chicago.  The  mo- 
tive which  has  led  Tammany  to  interfere  with 
the  perfected  plans  for  the  underground  system 
is  not  hard  to  discover.  That  system  was  to 
have  been  constructed  on  the  public  credit,  but 
under  a  strictly  drawn  contract  with  a  private 
company.  It  would  have  been  built  economic- 
ally, and  tliere  would  have  been  no  political 
spoils  involved  in  its  construction.  For  obvious 
reasons   Tammany    prefers    that    public   money 
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qpent  on  improvements  should  be  nnder  the 
direct  control  of  the  politicians,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  many  thousands  of  men  would  be 
employed  and  Tammany's  political  influence  thus 
maintained,  while  profitable  contracts  and  per- 
quisites would  redound  to  the  personal  comfort 
of  many  patriotic  henchmen  of  Mr.  Croker's.  If, 
however,  the  debt  limit  should  be  approached  by 
the  construction  of  the  underground  system, 
Tanmiany  would  lose  the  opportunity  to  enter 
upon  a  great  variety  of  less  pressing  schemes  of 
improvement.     It  is  too   much   to  expect  that 


ME.  OBOROB  J.  OOUIJ>,  WHO  0ONTBOL8  THB  TRANSIT 
SITUATION. 

Tammany  should  make  this  great  renunciation, 
and  consequently  New  York  is  not  likely  to  see 
the  early  consummation  of  the  underground 
project — than  which  no  more  admirable  transit 
scheme  has  been  planned  for  any  great  city. 

UHUiM  f  ^  ^^^  York  State  question  that  has 
tkePoiiJcai  excited  much  discussion  during  Jan- 
^^*^'''  uary  has  been  the  bill  of  expense  in- 
volved in  improving  the  Erie  Canal.  The  people 
of  the  State  had  voted  directly  on  the  proposition 
to  expend  $9,000,000  for  canal  improvements, 
this  sum  having  been  declared  ample  by  the  au- 
thorities. It  is  now  declared,  however,  by  the  very 
same  men.  that  fully  $16,000,000  will  be  needed, 
the  19,000,000  having  been  already  exhausted  by 
work  done  or  by  contracts  let,  only  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  proposed  work  being  accom- 
plished or  provided  for.  No  satisfactory  expla- 
nation has  been  made  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  was  deceived  ;  for  it  now  appears  that 
nothing  has  occurred  to  change  either  the  plans 
or  the  cost  of  the  improvement.     The  politicians 


seem  to  h^ve  adopted  the  well-known  Americao 
plan  of  getting  the  public  committed  to  an  expen- 
sive project  with  the  idea  that  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  secure  further  appropriations  from 
time  to  time.  In  this  way  Boss  Tweed's  court 
house,  which  was  to  have  cost  a  million  or  so,  wa& 
made  to  swallow  up  thirteen  millions  of  pub- 
lic money  ;  while  the  State  house  at  Albany,  which 
it  is  promised  will  be  finally  completed  this  year,, 
has  cost  some  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  al- 
though it  was  originally  to  have  cost  only  two  or 
three  millions,  which  sum  would  easily  have  pro- 
vided the  State  of  New  York  with  a  suitable  and 
satisfactory  State  house.  If  the  additional  seven 
millions  now  demanded  for  finishing  the  canal 
work  is  granted,  there  is  small  reason  to  believe 
that  when  the  politicians  have  spent  it  they  will 
not  demand  still  further  millions.  Statistics  for 
1897  show  that  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New 
York  has  been  falling  off  ;  and  it  is  true  that 
money  might  advantageously  be  spent  for  public 
improvements  that  would  benefit  the  trade  of  the 
city  and  State.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  pending  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal 
will  have  much  effect  upon  traffic.  This  particu- 
lar method  of  improvement  is  not  to  be  compared 
as  a  commercial  factor  with  the  building  of  a  ship 
canal.  The  improvements  particularly  needed 
are  in  the  nature  of  better  dock  facilities  and  the* 
reduction  of  charges  in  and  about  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  Among  recent  developments  there- 
has  been  announced  a  combination  among  the 
railroads  and  coal -mining  corporations  that  supply 
New  York  by  which  a  great  reduction  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  methods  of  handling  and  distribut- 
ing coal.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  new  mo- 
nopoly will  absorb  the  benefit  of  the  proposed 
economies,  and  that  the  patient  public  will  gain 
very  little,  while  a  great  number  of  local  coal 
dealers  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 


Sealaftina 
in  Law 


The  sealskin  embargo,  which  we  an- 
nounced last  month,  went  promptly 
and  Dip/omacv.    -^^^  ^^^^^^  ^-^j^  results  amusing  to 

some  people  and  exasperating  to  others.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  Congress,  in  Decem- 
ber, passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  so-called  pelagic 
sealing — that  is  to  say,  the  slaughter  and  capture 
of  fur-seals  in  the  open  sea;  and  in  connection 
with  this  prohibition  it  was  enacted  that  inas- 
much as  our  own  citizens  were  debarred  from 
killing  seals  in  the  open  sea  our  markets  should 
be  closed  against  seals  thus  captured  by  citizens 
of  other  countries.  Such  a  regulation  is  obvious- 
ly not  easy  to  enforce.  The  rule  was  laid  down 
that  all  sealskin  garments  entering  our  ports  or 
crossing  our  frontiers  should  be  marked  for  pur- 
poses of  identification.     Thus  travelers  coming 
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across  the  line  from  Canada  wearing  sealskin 
coats  or  caps  have  been  subjected  to  custom- 
house processes  annoying  in  a  high  degree;  while 
American  travelers  going  away  from  this  country 
have  been  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with 
certificates  identifying  their  sealskin  garments, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  bring 
these  useful  winter  appurtenances  back  home 
again.  These  annoyances  of  course  are  the  minor 
incidentals,  and  have  no  great  bearing  on  the 
main  purpose  of  the  new  law.  The  thing  aimed 
at  is  the  further  discouragement  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing by  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  market 


PRB8IDENT  DOLS,  OF  HAWAII,  WHO  18  VISITING  THB  UNITKD 
8TATB8  IN  THB  INTBRBST  OF  THB  TREATY. 

from  the  men  who  resort  to  this  method  of  de- 
pleting the  seal  herd  ;  and  the  object,  in  our 
judgment,  is  a  good  enough  one  to  excuse  the 
disagreeable  incidents  that  are  connected  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Meanwhile,  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  question  of  damages  on  ac- 
count of  our  enforcement  of  patrol  regulations  in 
the  Bering  Sea  previous  to  the  Paris  arbitration 
is  at  length  settled  by  the  arbitrators. 

„  ^  As  we  remarked  last  month,  the  Ha- 
the  8uaar  waiian  annexation  treaty  has  seemed  to 
Question,  |^  j^^  considerable  danger  of  defeat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  through  an  intense 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  sugar  interest  to  prevent 
the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii  from  remaining  per- 


manently inside  of  our  tariff  wall.  At  present,  as 
for  a  long  time  past,  Hawaiian  sugar  is  admitted 
free  under  a  reciprocity  arrangement.  But  cer- 
tain friends  of  the  beet-^ugar  movement  are 
working,  first  to  defeat  annexation,  and  second 
to  repeal  the  reciprocity  treaty.  Their  efforts, 
though  doubtless  well  intended,  are  scarcely  com- 
mendable. The  Dingley  tariff  legislation,  which 
was  shaped  in  the  interest  of  American  beet 
sugar,  was  enacted  by  men  who  also  favored  the 
annexation  oi  Hawaii.  And  the  acquisition  of 
those  interesting  islands  by  our  Government 
would  not  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  rapid 
development  of  a  great  and  profitable  beet-sugar 
industry  in  this  country.  It  is  at  least  fair  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
must  obtain  sugar  somewhere  during  the  years 
that  will  be  needed  for  the  development  of  the 
new  beet  industry,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
capable  of  supplying  only  a  minute  fraction  of 
our  ordinary  consumption.  When  the  business 
of  making  beet  sugar  has  attained  large  dimen- 
sions on  American  soil  it  will  not  have  anything 
to  fear  from  the  competition  of  Hawaiian  cane 
sugar,  and  those  islands  will  gradually,  without 
doubt,  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
other  tropical  supplies  which  can  never  be  grown 
on  our  mainland.  It  is  said  that  coffee,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  one  of  the  principal  future  crops  of 
Hawaii.  The  opposition  of  the  beet  sugar  men 
to  Hawaiian  annexation  is  so  extremely  short- 
sighted and  is  so  confessedly  narrow  in  its 
reasons  and  selfish  in  its  spirit,  that  it  is  reacting 
in  favor  of  the  cause  it  had  determined  to  defeat. 

Some  Off-  "^^  acquisition  of  Hawaii  by  the 
ferenoea  of  United  States  is  advocated  upon 
Opimon.  grounds  of  desirability  clearly  set  forth 
by  American  statesmen  for  more  than  half  a 
century  past ;  and  the  question  concerns  us  to- 
day simply  because  circumstances  have  made  it 
ripe.  It  is  of  course  a  question  about  which 
there  can  be  intelligent  and  sincere  differences  of 
opinion.  About  some  phases  of  it,  however,  it 
would  seem  hard  to  believe  that  diverse  opinions 
are  equally  intelligent.  For  example,  it  is  the 
overwhelming  opinion  in  Hawaii  and  in  Europe 
that  annexation  to  the  United  States  is  the  most 
enviable  political  fate  that  could  befall  the 
islands  ;  and  for  citizens  of  our  own  republic  to 
argue  that  annexation  to  this  country  would  be 
harmful  to  Hawaii  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  eccen- 
trie  rather  than  an  intelligent  opinion.  Whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  extending  our 
sovereignty  out  into  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  is  a 
wholly  different  question,  and  it  is  one  upon 
which  men  of  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence 
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in  the  United  States  actually  do  differ  sincerely. 
And  although  it  happens  to  be  the  strong  con. 
viction  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine  that  an- 
nexation would  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States,  while  also  making 
in  its  measure  for  the  tranquillity  and  good  order 
of  the  world  at  large,  it  is  our  plain  duty  in  the 
record  of  contemporary  history  to  say  that  among 
our  wisest  leaders  of  public  opinion  the  division 
seems  to  be  numerically  about  even.  The  debate 
upon  the  treaty  has  been  proceeding  in  the  Sen- 
ale  chamber  behind  closed  doors.  President 
McKinley  has  been  using  his  influence  power- 
fully on  behalf  of  the  treaty.  It  has  been  the 
opinion  outside  that  if  all  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors should  be  persuaded  to  vote  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  there  would  be  enough  Demo- 
cratic votes  to  make  up  the  necessary  two -thirds. 

On  both  sides  there  has  been  a  tend- 
^'oMf'Sw.    ®^^y  '^   extreme   statements  in   the 

heat  of  ai'gument.  For  example,  the 
Xew  York  Times,  which  has  been  strenuously 
opposing  the  treaty,  has  formed  the  habit  of  as- 
serting that  if  we  allow  the  Hawaiian  group  to 
come  under  our  flag  we  shall  be  compelled  imme- 
diately to  expend  two  hundred  million  dollars  for 
a  vast  navy  to  defend  the  acquisition.  Extreme 
annexationists  have  on  the  other  hand  conjured 
up,  in  the  liveliest  fashion,  all  sorts  of  imaginary 
dangers  that  would  beset  us  if  we  failed  to  im- 
prove this  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  what 
they  have  called  the  porter's  lodge  to  the  West- 
em  gateway  of  our  great  national  estate.  The 
more  sensible  view  is  that  the  United  States  is 
powerful  enough  either  to  annex  this  Pacific 
group  or  to  abandon  it  to  some  other  fate,  with- 
out incurring  any  appreciable  peril  in  either  case. 
li  we  should  annex  the  islands  we  should  neither 
be  obliged  to  build  a  two -hundred -million -dollar 
navy  to  maintain  our  possession  of  them,  nor 
should  we  be  obliged  to  build  so  much  as  a  ten- 
dollar  skiff.  Our  possession  of  Hawaii  would  be 
«8  secure  as  our  possession  of  any  interior  county 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  If  at  any  time  in  the 
future  we  should  have  developed  large  naval  and 
military  ambitions  it  would,  obviously,  be  a  con- 
.  venient  thing  for  us  to  hold  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
for  the  same  reason  that  England  finds  it  con- 
venient to  hold  the  Bermudas  or  her  fortified 
poets  on  the  Mediterranean  route  to  India.  But 
if  we  should  never  care  to  expand  our  fighting 
r^ources,  the  United  States  flag  would  fly  as 
placidly  and  as  unmolestedly  at  Honolulu  as  over 
the  post-office  at  Peoria.  Excepting  for  the  feud 
between  Prance  and  Germany  over  the  possession 
of  the  Rhine  provinces,  there  is  no  disposition 
•mong  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  in  our  day 


to  take  away  each  other's  territory  when  once  pos- 
session has  become  clearly  established;  and  it  is 
as  ridiculous  to  assert  that  we  should  be  unable 
to  keep  Hawaii  as  to  assert  that  England  is  in 
constant  danger  of  losing  the  Isle  of  Man.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  annexationists  go  altogether 
too  far  when  they  try  to  make  us  believe  that  if 
we  do  not  immediately  acquire  Hawaii  it  will  be 
used  by  some  other  power  as  a  base  from  which 
to  menace  our  Pacific  coast.  It  is  indeed  wholly 
probable  that  if  we  do  not  annex  the  Hawaiian 
group  the  British  or  German  flag  will  be  floating 
there  within  five  years;  but  that  would  not  im- 
ply any  hostile  designs  upon  California.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  prospective  de- 
velopijient  of  our  Oriental  commerce. 

.  The  real  strength  of  the  movement 
"Mantfeat^  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  is  to  be 
Destiny,"  found  in  a  national  feeling  which 
cannot  be  understood  except  by  those  who  share 
in  it.  It  is  a  feeling  that  grows  out  of  our  his- 
tory and  that  rests  upon  survivals  of  faith  in  the 
old  American  doctrine  of  our  *  *  manifest  destiny. " 
While  we  were  still  a  small  and  struggling  power, 
our  forefathers  had  the  largeness  of  view  to  press 
our  boundaries  further  and  further  to  the  west- 
ward, until  at  length  they  acquired  the  splendid 
continental  domain  which  was  won  not  for  any 
immediate  benefit  they  could  derive  from  it,  but 
for  a  heritage  to  their  children  and  for  the  future 
glory  of  the  nation.  They  in  their  times  met 
with  precisely  the  same  sort  of  opposition  that 
confronts  to-day  the  men  of  large  vision  and  of 
faith  in  the  future.  Most  of  us  to-day  are  glad 
that  Jefferson  made  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and 
even  that  Seward  bought  Alaska,  while  there  are 
also  well-informed  men  ready  to  say  that  they 
think  President  Grant  was  right  and  Senator 
Sumner  wrong  in  the  bitter  fight  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  is  to  be  the  theater  of  great  events 
in  the  coming  century.  The  next  two  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  insist  upon  playing  a 
large  part  in  those  events,  in  spite  of  tho  warn- 
ings of  certain  gentlemen  now  living  who  shudder 
at  a  policy  of  expansion.  If  we  should  embrace 
the  present  opportunity  to  bring  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  under  our  flag,  posterity  would  probably 
be  thankful  to  us — precisely  as  we  are  thankful 
to  our  forefathers  for  their  acquisitions. 

A  step  in  the  ^^^^^^^^  annexation  is  probably  to 
forward  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  gen- 
Policy.  gj.g^j  policy  which  will  mean  the  ulti- 
mate construction  and  control  of  an  isthmian 
waterway  by  the  United  States,  the  gradual 
acquisition    of    a    large    measure    of    influence 
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ADMIRAL  SIR  B.  H.  SBTMOUR. 

(Ck>mmiKnding  the  British  fleet  in  Chinese  waters.) 

in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  firmest  sort  of 
neighborly  alliance  with  Canada  to  the  north 
of  us  and  Mexico  to  the  south.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  giving  any  consideration  in  our  day 
to  a  continental  union  that  would  bring  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  under  a  single  fed- 
erated government ;  but  there  are  the  amplest 
reasons  for  cultivating  relationships  which  would 
make  Canada  and  Mexico  our  most^  cordial 
friends,  and  which  would  bring  them  into  an 
agreement  for  the  propagation  of  peace,  prosper- 
ity, and  civilization  throughout  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  political  attach- 
ment of  Hawaii  to  the  American 
system  rather  than  to  the  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic  would  seem  to  us 
to  make  positively  for  the  sym- 
metrical progress  of  the  western 
world.  It  would  certainly  have  a 
tendency  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  merchant  marine  and 
our  seafaring  interests  generally  ; 
and  that  of  itself  is  declared  by 
many  thoughtful  men  to  l)e  reason 
enough  for  the  annexation  not 
only  of  those  islands,  but  also  of 
one  or  more  islands  m  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  to  l>e  hoped  that 
whatever  decision  may  be  reached, 
the  whole  subject  may  be  dis- 
cussed temperately  and  sensibly  ; 
for,  whether  we  annex  or  decline 


to  annex,  it  will  neither  make  us  nor  break  us. 
Unhappily  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  themselves, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  we  should  decline  to 
annex  them  their  immediate  future  would  be 
involved  in  grave  doubt  and  danger. 


England 

on  the 

Chlntae  Coast. 


Our  fleet  assembled  at  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
squadrons  in  the  world  ;  and  in  com- 
parison with  it  the  little  expedition  so  ostenta- 
tiously led  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  for  the 
reenforcement  of  Admiral  Diederichson  the  coast 
of  China  is  a  trifling  matter.  A  very  different 
affair,  however,  is  the  splendid  fleet  that  England 
has  assembled  in  Chinese  waters  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Seymour.  A  part  of  this  for- 
midable exhibition  of  England's  sea-power  was 
last  month  concentrated  at  Chemulpo,  near  the 
coast  of  Corea.  Russia's  insidious  hand  had  been 
shown  in  the  dismissal  by  the  Corean  Government  of 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  J.  McLeavy  Brown,  who  had 
for  some  years  exercised  control  over  the  Corean 
finances  ;  and  it  was  announced  that  his  place  was 
to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Alexieff,  who  had  been  carefully 
selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Although  the  English  official  was  in  no 
wise  a  representative  of  England,  but  merely  an 
employee,  in  his  private  and  personal  capacity,  of 
the  Corean  Government,  he  refused  to  accept  his 
discharge,  clung  to  Corean  funds  deposited  in  his 
own  name  in  banks  outside  of  Corea,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  English  Government  to  sustain  him. 
As  a  result  of  the  prompt  diplomatic  discussion 
that  ensued,  it  was  soon  reported  that  the  English- 
man and  the  Russian  were  to  act  in  a  joint 
capacity.  Japan  of  course  sided  with  England  in 
the  controversy,  and  sent  ships  to  join  Admiral 
Seymour's   great  squadron.     For   the   moment. 


VICEADMIKAL  DIEDBKIOHH. 

(Commanding  German  fleeL) 


Ma.  J.  M^LBAYT  BROWN. 

(Director  of  Corean  customs.) 
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therefore,  Russia's  attempt  to  gain  complete  as- 
cendancy in  Corea  is  checked.  But  the  obstacle 
will  prove  merely  temporary.  England  will,  of 
course  and  very  properly,  use  her  pretensions  in 
Corea  to  trade  upon  ;  and  will  be  ready  enough 
to  withdraw  when  Russia  acce'  3S  to  her  claims 
and  pretensions  somewhere  else. 


tiom  Sooner 
orLaUr, 


The  situation  on  the  Chinese  coast 
that  has  followed  Germany's  seizure 
of  Kiao-Chau  has  continued  to  hold 
the  foremost  place  in  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Nobody  knows  what  will  happen  eventually  ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  great  game  of  Chinese 
partition  is  to  begin  at  once.  In  due  time,  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  empire  bids  fair  to  go  to  pieces. 
We  have  been  accustomed  in  times  past  to  think 
of  the  Chinese  as  several  hundred  millions  of 
perfectly  homogeneous  people.     As  a  matter  of 
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isA,  ailiiough/ihey  ibekmg:  to;  the  great,  yellow^^ 
dirkkniMfSf itihe  ihnmaai  xace^'the*  dive4«itie6i  of 
tjpB'iikdiB  different  parts  of  China  are  ipceuiter 
tioLii  the  diversities  among  white,  wu^n  lOif ,  Eufope, 
md  thfiie  is  less  GOBndotion«and  by  farrl^^s  sym- 
pathy among  tbem  than  antong  the  :  discordant . 
pofpnlation  elean^nt&thatimakiQ  ttpihe  pre^at-day 
canglomeorate  thttt  we  Jsilow/aif  t^eiAustro^Hun- 
fTCiaeokpb^..  Tiieare^issaniinunetoe  tangeof  dia-- 
iectada:  China^-  and  itio£tieii;MppenB  that.tl^  peo- 
p^iif  fK)tieoiietghboirfaibod:  oannot  :talk]  with  those- 
itb©  live  Jin:  'another  ieur  or  five  mjles  away. 
Tliere  is  no  suck .  tkhing.  iu.';diiia&^  .a  pervasive  • 
national  feeling  or  an  imj)erial  patriotism.     The 
various  provincial ,  gbveitiaaentri  are   notu^der 
fina  coatrol  by/the^«entifal  goreimmeat,  aud  ^uch 
military  alld  navail  forcesras  exigt  are '  provincial 
latlierthan  dniperiaJ.'    TJae  Chinese  of  diffew?nt 
l>ioviiice8  and. sections  hate  each, otlier  worge  than 


BNTRANCB  TO  PORT  ARTHUR,  OCCUPIED  BY  THB  RUSSIAN 
SQUADRON. 

they  hate  the  foreigners  of  other  races.  "When 
the  moment  arrives  for  a  partition  of  China  upon 
a  plan  that  would  not  injure  European  p^ace,  the 
thing  can  be  carried  out  as  easily  as  was  the  Ger- 
man landing  and  conquest  at  Kiao-Chau. 


Placing  Mprtgagt 

on  if".- 
Chinese  E.^tata 


What  European  nations  are  trying 
to  .accomplish  just  ii')W  is  to  get 
into  ^^uch  relAtion^siaps  with  the 
existin^^  l^hinei^a^^ivtlionLm.  as  WfAild  seem  to 
give  them  pref(*rni(i  ciaiina.  ja  at^iiinst  one  an- 
other. Thuslin^  HuafiiitfJS,  iackiui  nnancially  by 
their  allit-s  fl^e  Branch ^  m^de  JiiL^t-'  to  aid  China 
in  raisih;;  i[tun«yjatXbcLan4ot  tlx*  Japanese  war 
in  order  to  gaiii  iiiflu+jni'L'  ait  Pekiu  and  to  be  the 


f 


*^dKi7TtrRiC»N4^^  IBRXTISR  FOAIBBaia^.OB.  JT^B  CHINA  'Irt^ATION. 

hoWor,;iof  ia<,m^rtgage,  jthat^ : might  some  day  be 
.  fidyantag/eou^y  foreclosejd. ,  A^d  England,  Ixav- 
ic^  been --put>Kitt^d.  ^t,  that  time,  has  within  the 
past, few  we^ks  been  masking  strenuous  endeavors 
,  to;regain  her  old'time  influeuce  ip  China  by  out- 
bidding the  continental  powers  and  atH'uriug  the 
much-coveted  piivilege  of  iending^  China  a  little 
matter  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars witii  which  to  pay  off  the  indemnity  still  due 
to  Japan.     Along  with  t\n&  loan,  of  course,  would 
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go  numerous  concessions.  For  example,  the 
Russians,  in  the  exercise  of  the  recently  acquired 
influence  at  Pekin,  were  evidently  on  the  point 
of  dispossessing  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  distin- 
guished Englishman  who  for  twenty- five  or  thirty 
years  has  managed  the  whole  customs  service  of 
China,  and  exercised  a  greater  authority  than  any 
other  man  in  the  empire's  financial  affairs.  Rus- 
sia has  also  been  tiying  to  secure  the  dismissal 
of  Englishmen  from  military  positions  in  China, 


Hon.  BDWni   H.   OONOEB,  UNITSD  BTATS8 
MINISTXa  TO  CHINA. 

in  order  to  replace  them  with  Russian  officers  ; 
and  similarly  in  the  Chinese  railroads  and  other 
services  it  had  been  practically  agree  that  Rus- 
sians should  supersede  Europeans  of  other  na- 
tionality. If,  however,  as  seems  now  probable, 
England  should  succeed  in  the  plan  of  making 
this  loan  to  China,  Sir  Robert  Hart  would  cer- 
tainly be  retained  in  his  position,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  Russia's  plans  would  be  retarded. 

Amwhan  Eventually,  as  it  now  seems,  nothing 
Interests  In  Can  prevent  Russia  from  acquiring  con- 
China,  ^^.^j  ^f  ^|j  ^^^  northern  parts  of  China, 
while  England  and  France  are  destined  to  advance 
from  the  south,  and  Germany  and  Japan  will 
endeavor  to  secure  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
populous  provinces  lying  between.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  existing  Chinese  empire  is  in  no  wise  to  be 
desired,  if  only  the  partition  of  China  should  not 
he  followed  by  the  acloption  of  commercial  policies 
tliat  would  be  prejudicial  to  our  trade.  Our  treaty 
ports  must  be  kept  open  to  us  on  the  present 
terms.      We  have  a  large  commerce  with  these 


Chinese  ports,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  profitable  trade  will,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, have  a  very  steady  growth  and  attain  in 
due  time  immense  proportions.  At  present  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Chinese  trade  is  with  England. 
English  influence  in  China  makes  for  the  open 
and  liberal  policy  that  is  most  favorable  for  the 
United  States.  So  far,  therefore,  as  our  sym- 
pathies are  allowed  to  be  governed  by  our  inter- 
ests, it  is  plain  that  we  should  incline  toward  the 
continuance  and  further  development  of  England's 
influence  and  power  everywhere  in  Asia.  Eng- 
land has  said  plainly  that  she  will  not  allow  the 
continental  powers  to  seize  China  for  purposes  of 
trade  monopoly;  and  we  must  heartily  join  Eng- 
land in  this  righteous  position.  Neither  England 
nor  America  could  be  benefited  by  grabbing 
Chinese  territory;  but  both  have  an  immense  in- 
terest in  Chinese  commerce.  Our  acquisition  of 
Hawaii  would  be  directly  useful  in  helping  to  keep 
open  the  Chinese  ports.  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Conger,  of 
Iowa,  is  to  be  transferred  to  Pekin  from  the  Bra. 
zilian  mission,  while  Mr.  C.  P.  Bryan,  who  had 
been  selected  for  Pekin,  will  go  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

Finanetn  ^^^  financial  plan  by  which  it  is  pro- 
the  Chinese  posed  that  England  should  lend  China 
^**^*  a  great  sum  of  money  is  interesting 
on  several  accounts.  The  money  of  course 
will  be  supplied  primarily  by  the  great  inter- 
national banking  houses  of  Europe,  which  will 
take  up  a  new  issue  of  British  consols  at  the  ruling 
low  rate  of  interest,  presumably  2^  per  cent. 
England  will  take  the  proceeds  of  this  issue  of 
consols,  and  turn  the  amount  over  to  China  at, 
say,  4  per  cent.  With  Chinese  sources  of  revenue 
under  the  control  of  English  officials  like  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  the  regular  payment  of  interest  and 
of  installments  on  the  loan  will  be  reasonably 
certain,  and  the  profit  accruing  to  the  British 
Government  from  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest would  in  any  case  form  a  sinking  fund 
which  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable  term  of  years 
would  pay  off  the  consols  and  leave  the  Chinese 
loan  a  matter  of  clear  profit.  The  matter  has 
peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  arrangement 
is  supposed  to  have  been  worked  out  chiefly  by 
the  great  bankers  who  are  neither  English,  French, 
nor  German  in  their  real  allegiance,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  a  law  unto  themselves  and  a  separate 
power,  gradually  but  steadily  strengthening  their 
grip  upon  the  destiny  of  nations. 

The  Money  Pow'    ^^  ^^  ^^^®  huge,  mysterious  money 

«r  In  Recent      power  that  enabled  the  continental 

History.        governments,  led  by  Russia,  to  cir- 

cumvent  England  and  place  the  Chinese  loan  at 

the  close  of  the  Japanese  war.     And  now  it  is  the 
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sime  hidden  but  potent  force  that  declines  to 
allow  the  continental  powers  to  make  the  present 
Chinese  loan,  but  ordains  that  England  shall 
make  it.  The  issues  of  the  recent  Turco- Greek 
war  were  decided,  unquestionably,  by  this  coali- 
don  of  European  bankers,  who  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  a  better  hold  upon  the  revenues 
l»oth  of  Turkey  and  of  Greece,  and  cleared  up 
millions  of  profit  out  of  the  hideous  conflict  be- 
tween Moslem  and  Christian.  Their  influence 
has  slaughtered  the  Armenians  and  wrought  the 
discomfiture  of  Greece.  The  hand  of  this  coali- 
tion of  European  bankers  has  been  constantly 
felt  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Cuba.  Their 
method  is  to  secure  control  of  great  issues  of 
public  securities  at  heavy  discounts,  bearing  high 
rates  of  interest,  and  then  so  to  manipulate  diplo- 
macy and  the  course  of  international  politics  as 
ultimately  to  make  certain  the  payment  in  full  of 
interest  and  principal.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  re- 
member that  these  foreign  gentlemen,  with  their 
finger  in  every  diplomatic  and  international  af- 
kr.  were  invited  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  under  the  last  administra- 
tion. Our  i>oliticians,  plajring  their  game  of 
party  politics  so  desperately  that  they  forgot 
their  patriotism,  had  in  times  of  peace  and  pros. 
perity  cut  off  the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
Government  until  the  business  of  the  country 
was  hopelessly  deranged  and  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rency system  seriously  threatened.  And  then 
tiie  European  money  power,  at  an  immediate 
profit  of  some  millions  of  dollars,  sold  us  the 
gold  that  we  ought  not  to  have  needed. 

M  ^^  Even  now.  the  very  men  who  were 
HMkntukw  the  strenuous  cntics  of  the  policy  pur- 

^***~ '  sued  in  the  last  administration,  having 
themselves  come  into  power,  refuse  to  admit  the 
facts  about  the  continued  deficiency  of  public 
revenue.  Not  only  do  they  decline  to  provide 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  off  the  debt  in- 
curred two  years  ago,  but  they  also  refuse  to  per- 
ceive the  real  danger  that  their  conduct  may  in 
the  early  future  compel  them  in  their  turn  to 
l»end  the  knee  to  the  coalition  of  European 
money- lenders,  in  order  again  to  buy  the  gold 
that  our  treasury  ought  not  to  have  lacked. 
There  is  probably  not  a  Republican  in  either 
loiiFe  of  Congress  to-day  who  will  not  admit  in 
private  conversation  that  an  additional  tax  ought 
M  once  to  be  placed  upon  beer,  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  the  revenues.  Yet  no  step  is  being 
Uken  in  that  direction.  This  is  partly  because 
the  brewing  interest  is  not  to  be  offended.  But, 
chiefly,  it  is  because  it  is  considered  bad  party 
K»litic8  to  admit  that  the  Dingley  tariff  is  inade- 
quate on  the  side   of   revenue   production.     In 


order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  amending  the  law 
and  increasing  the  sources  of  public  income,  an 
attempt  is  being  made  at  Washington  to  resort 
to  undignified  and  even  ridiculous  economies  in 
expenditure.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  proposed 
impairment  of  the  postal  service  of  the  city  of 
New  York  by  reducing  the  daily  deliveries. 

The  frenzy  in  France  over  the  Dreyfus 
the  Dreufus  affair,  far  from  abating  since  our  chron- 
Affafr.  ^^|g  ^^  written  last  month,  has  grown 
steadily  more  fierce  and  uncontrollable.  The  ac- 
cusers of  Colonel  Esterhazy  succeeded  in  having 
the  charges  against  him  tried  by  military  tri- 
bunal. But  the  trial  was  in  secret,  and  the  court 
promptly  dismissed  the  charges  and  declared 
Esterhazy  innocent.  This  result  only  made  the 
friends  of  Captain  Dreyfus  more  bold  in  their 
assertions  that  a  terrible  conspiracy  existed  in  the 
army  ;  while  the  supporters  of  the  military  au- 
thorities were  the  more  bitterly  determined  to 
prevent  a  reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  M. 
Scheurer-Kestner,  who  has  stood  in  the  fore- 
ground as  the  typical  good  citizen  who  had  be- 
come convinced  of  Captain  Dreyfus'  innocence, 
has  now  been  lost  sight  of  by  reason  of  the  im- 
mense prominence  that  M.  Zola,  the  novelist,  has 
assumed.  Zola  had  begun  by  championing 
Scheurer-Kestner  ;  and  when  Esterhazy  was  dis- 
charged he  accused  the  military  tribunal  of  per- 
jury, and  dared  the  government  to  prosecute 
him.  The  accusation  included  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  minister  of  war,  Generl  Billot. 

^  ^^_  Zola's  accusations  were  presented  in  an 
matic  open  letter  to  President  Faure,  published 
Sfiuation,  ^y  ^^^  Aurore  on  January  13.  A  few 
days  later  General  Billot  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  Zola  and  the  manager  of  the 
Aurore,  and  it  was  understood  that  Zola's  trial 
would  be  proceeded  with  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  is  believed  that  Zola  will,  in  his  defense,  suc- 
ceed in  having  the  whole  Dreyfus  case  publicly 
ventilated.  Meanwhile  the  question  has  led  to 
numerous  street  riots,  in  Paris  and  in  other 
French  cities.  Captain  Dreyfus  was  one  of  the 
very  few  Jewish  officers  in  the  French  army  ; 
and  the  feeling  against  him  has  taken  the  form 
of  the  most  intense  anti-Semitic  persecution  that 
France  has  ever  witnessed.  The  Rothschilds 
and  the  great  Jewish  bankers  have  been  under 
special  police  protection.  The  French  people 
have  for  years  looked  upon  the  army  as  their 
chief  source  of  pride,  and  their  confidence  in  it 
has  been  sublime.  The-  possibility  of  treachery 
and  corruption  in  high  military  circles  fills  the 
nation  with  dismay,  and  the  average  Frenchman 
is  not  even  willing  to^ntertain  the  idea. 
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A  remarkable  man  whose  death  occurred 
Obituary  on  January  16  was  the  Hon.  Charles 
Malta.  Pelham  Villiers,  long  known  as  the 
"Father  of  the  House  of  Commons."  He  was 
still  in  active  political  life,  and  had  entered  upon 

his  ninety- 
seventh  year, 
lit!  lja*l  rep- 
reBi?ivted  tlie 
so  in  13  constit- 
II  e  n  c  y  i  11 
Parliament 
\v  i  t.  h  o  u  t  a 
Hiogie  lireak 
for   a    jieriiKi 


THI^  LATE  BENJAMIN  BUTTEUWOElTtl. 

of  sixty 'thre€  years.  Another 
eminent  Englisli  personagf* 
who  Lad  attained  ^reat  a^e 
was  M x^.  Mary  ( 'owden  Olarku , 
author  CI  f  the  *  *  S  hak  es  pe  are 
Con ei>rd  a ri  ro  ' '  a iid  \i \  an y  ot  1  n -r 
bo<*ks.  ini'liidinL^  a  ddi>;htful 
volume  of  rtjiniiiibcouces.  If 
she  had  lived  until  next  year 
she  would  have  attained  the  age 
of  ninety.  I  n  childhood  she  knew  Shelley  and  John 
Keats,  and  in  later  years  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Charles  Lamb.  It  will  some 
time  \yQ  universally  admitted  that  the  author  of 
** Alice  in  Wonderland"  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  gifted  men  of  our  day.  The  nom  de 
plume  under  which  *' Alice"  and  several  other 
books  were  written  was  <*  Lewis  Carroll  ;"  but 
the  real  name  of  the  author  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Dodgson.  He  died  in  England  on  January  14. 
He  had  for  many  years  been  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics at  Oxford,  and  wrote  learned  mathematical 
treatises  under  his  own  proper  name  while  pro- 
ducing such  fantasies  as  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
under  his  pen  name.  Dr.  Dodgson  was  born 
in  1832,  and  was  therefore  sixty-six  years 
old.  The  foreign  names  in  our  obituary  list  also 
include  those  of  two  eminent  doctors,  one  of 
England  and  the  other  of  Russia.  Dr.  Ernest 
Hart,  editor  of  the  British  Mtdical  Journal^  was 


well  known  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  He  was  sixty-two  years  of  age.  Dr. 
Zaccharin,  the  famous  physician  of  the  late  Czar 
Alexander  III. ,  died  in  Moscow  on  January  5. 
He  was  an  eccentric  character,  of  whom  many 
interesting  anecdotes  are  related.  In  our  Amer- 
irrjii  Tjliituary  list  occur  the  names  of  Maj.  Moses 
l\  Handy  and  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterwortli. 
Major  Handy,  who  was  fifty  years  old,  had  made 
a  higli  pi  are  for  himself  in  American  journalism, 
and  Willi  a  great  reputation  as  director  of  the 
Departn:ent  of  Publicity  and  Promotion  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
be  was  a  sfsecial  commissioner  to  promote  Amer- 
ican interests  in  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Benjamin  Butterworth  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  United 
States  Commissioner  of  PatenUi. 
ii  -He  had  served  ten  years  as  a 
Congressman  from  Ohio,  and 
was  a  man  of  wide  popularity. 
Students  of  art  will  note  the  fact 
that  our  obituary  record  in- 
cludes the  names  of  Henry  S. 
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Marks,  the 
English 
painter  and 
academi- 
cian ;  Lady 
Millais,  the 
widow  of 
the  late 
president  of 


THE  LATE  DK.  ZACCHARIN. 


the  Royal  Academy  ;  William  James  Linton,  the 
eminent  engraver  and  art  authority,  who  died  in 
New  Haven  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -five, 
and  John  A.  Frazer,  who  was  the  first  academician 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
afterward  director  of  the  Government  Art  ScIum^I 
at  Toronto.  Among  lawyers  who  have  recently 
died  are  to  be  noted  the  names  of  Judge  Edmund 
H.  Bennett,  dean  of  the  Boston  University  Law 
School,  and  Judge  John  M.  Shaw,  of  Minneapolis, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  Northwest 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


{From  December  tU  1991^  to  January  «o,  1898.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 
January  5.— Both  branches  reassemble  after  the  holi- 
day recess. . .  .In  the  Senate  the  Civil  Service  law  is  de- 
bated. . .  The  House  debates  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion salaries  provision  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill. 

January  6-8.— Minor  bills  are  passed  in  the  Senate 

Iq  the  House  the  Civil  Service  law  is  further  debated. 

January  10.— The  Senate  decides  in  executive  session 
to  debate  the  Hawaiian  annexation  treaty  behind  closed 
doors.... The  House  continues  debate  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  the  civil  service. 
January  11.— The  Senate  begins  debate  of  the  Har 

waiian  annexation  treaty  in  executive  session The 

Kou#  passes  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ap- 
pfopriatioD  bill. 
January  12.— The  House  passes  the  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill. 
January  13.- The  Senate  takes  up  the  immigration 
bin... The  House  concludes  discussion  of  the  agricul- 
'.!iial  appropriation  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
January  14.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  changing  inaugu- 

mion  day  to  April  80 The  House  passes  the  agricul- 

toral  appropriation  bill. 

January  15.— The  House  considers  the  army  appro- 
priation bill. 

January  17.— The  Senate  passes  the  Lodge  immigra- 
tioQ  bill  by  a  vote  of  45  to  28. . .  .The  House  considers 
the  army  appropriation  bill. 
January  18.- The  Senate  passes  the  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill The  House  passes  the  army  appro- 
priation bill. 

JaDoary  Id— The  Senate  confirms  many  nomina- 
Uaite....The  House  dLscusses  Cuban  policy. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT-.-AMERICAN. 

I^wwnber  21.-^o6iah  Quincy  is  reelected  Mayor  of 

Btirton. 

I^wember  22.— The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  decides 
^  all  city  employees  in  Chicago,  excepting  the  five 
^*»<i8  of  departments,  are  amenable  to  the  civil-service 

I^ecHnber  23.— The  Illinois  House  of  Representatives 
J*«e8thc  Republican  Senate  apportionment  bill. 

I>Ecember  29.— President  McKinley  signs  the  bill  pro- 
hibiting pelagic  sealing  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

t)wember  30— Mr.  Sifton,  Canadian  Minister  of  the 
■terior,  conclades  an  arrangement  with  the  United 
^tesWar  I>»partment  for  a  joint  Klondike  relief  ex- 
P^tion,  in  which  a  force  of  United  States  troops  will 

^joined  by  the  mounted   police  of  Canada The 

•^Portot  the  board  on  navy  personnel  is  submitted  by 
.l«stant  Secretary  Roosevelt. 

*^weniber  3^— Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Dawes 
^  CommiaBioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Scott  take  the 

•^  of  office  in  Washington Government  receipts 

^  December  show  a  surplus  of  $1,730,494  over  expendi- 
^^w«»...  GoTem'or  Lowndes,  or  Maryland,  withdraws 
^'^tt  the  contest  for  the  Senatorship 


M.  JULES  CAMBON. 

(The  new  French  Ambassador  at  Washington.) 

January  1.— The  city  government  of  the  Greater  New 
York  is  inaugurated. 

January  8. — A  combination  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans opposed  to  the  election  of  Senator  Hanna  controls 
the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

January  4.— The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
over  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  Indian  Territory  goes 
into  effect. 

January  5.— The  New  York  and  Massachusetts  Legis- 
latures   meet The    organization  of   the    Maryland 

House  is  prevented  by  eleven  Republican  members  who 
refuse  to  caucus. 

January  7.— The  Maryland  House  is  organized  by 
members  friendly  to  Senator  Gorman. 

January  10.— Governor  Bushnell,  of  Ohio,  is  inaugu- 
rated ;  a  mass  convention  of  Republicans  is  held  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Hanna's  election  to  the  Senate. 

January  11. — Louisiana  votes  at  a  general  election  to 
hold  a  constitutional  convention  on  the  question  of  dis^ 
franchising  illiterate  negroes Philadelphia  Republi- 
can primaries  result  in  favor  of  the  Martin  faction. 

January  12.— Marcus  A.  Hanna  is  elected  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  the  short  and  long  terms^  receiving  7» 

votes  in  joint  session  of  the  Legislature The  Penrose 

faction  in  the  Philadelphia  Republican  convention  bolts 
and  nominates  a  .separate  ticket. 

January  13.— The  Democrats  of  the  Maryland  Legis* 
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lajture  renominate  Senator  Gorman  —  Governor  Shaw 
is  inaugarated  in  Iowa. 

January  15.— The  Ontario  Legislature  passes  laws 
relating  to  the  alien  labor  law  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  lumber  duty. 

January  18. — In  the  Maryland  Legislature  the  first 
ballot  is  taken  for  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Mr. 
Gorman,  without  result. 

January  19. — The  standing  committees  of  Tammany 
Hall  are  announced ;  Richard  Croker  is  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee. 

NOMINATIONS   BY  THE   PRESIDENT. 

January  5. — Owen  I.  W.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina, 
Minister  to  Liberia. 

January  12. — E^win  H.  Conger,  of  Iowa,  Minister  to 

China  (transferred  from  Brazil) Charles  Page  Bryan, 

of  Illinois,   Minister  to  Brazil Mark  S.  Brewer,  of 

Michigan,  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 

January  1. — The  following  are  some  of  the  important 
offices  filled  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York  City, 
with  the  names  of  tlie  appointees  :  Corporation  Counsel, 
John  Whalen  ;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners, Bernard  J.  York  ;  President  of  Board  of  Public 
Improvements,  Maurice  F.  Holahan  ;  President  of  De- 
partment of  Parks,  George  C.  Clausen  ;  Commissioner 
of  Street  Cleaning,  James  McCartney  ;  President  of 
Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  Thomas  L. 
Feitner  ;  President  of  Department  of  Health,  Nathan 
Straus  ;  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Municipal  Statistics,  John 
T.  Nagle. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

December  21. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  the  bill  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the 
island  of  Tahiti  by  France. 

December  22. — The  Japanese  Diet  is  opened. 

December  23. — The  Holland  chamber  votes  to  aboli-sh 

the  export  duty  on  Java  sugar A  new  Chilean  cabinet 

is  formed. 


December  ^.— The  civil-marriage  law  is  promulgated 
in  Peru. 

December  27. — Ministerial  crisis  in  Japan. 

December  80.— Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria 
orders  the  session  of  the  Reichsrath  closed. 

January  1.— The  provisional  government  of  Cuba  is 

inaugurated  in  Havana Baron  Banffy,  Premier  of 

Hungary,  addresses  the  Liberal  members  of  the  Diet. 

January  2. —The  session  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes  is 
opened. 

January  8.— Li  Hung  Chang  is  recalled  to  power  at 
Peking. 

January  11.— The  French  court-martial  acquits  Count 
Esterhazy  of  charges  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus 
matter. 

January  12.— An  official  report  implicates  Vice-Presi- 
dent Pereira,  of  Brazil,  and  about  twenty  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  with  members  of  the  Legislature,  in  the 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  President  Moraes A  Japa- 
nese cabinet  under  Marquis  Ito  is  completed. 

January  13.— Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Conservative, 
is  elected  to  the  seat  in  the  British  Parliament  held  by 
the  late  Sir  Frank  Lockwoo<l,  Liberal. 

January  15. — General  Saussier  retires  under  the  age 
limit  from  the  posts  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  army  and  military  governor  of  Paris. . .  .Queen 
Victoria  approves  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Sir  Arthur 
Powell  Palmer,  K.C.B.,  to  succeed  Gren.  Sir  William 
Lockhart  as  commander  of  the  Tirah  field  force  on  the 
northwest  frontier  of  India. 

January  18.— General  Billot^  French  Minister  of  War, 
makes  a  formal  complaint  against  Zola. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

December  21.— Russia  notifies  China  of  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Port  Arthur  by  the  Russian  squadron. 

December  22.— China  grants  permission  to  the  Rus- 
sian squadron  to  winter  at  Port  Arthur.  , 

December  25. — Germany  refuses  the  request  of  the 
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John  Wb&len,  Corporation  CounseL 


J.  J.  Scannell,  Commissioner  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment 


Thomas  L.  Feitner,  Presldei^b  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 
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United  States  for  lower  duties  on  animal  products. . . . 
Katwala  is  formally  ceded  to  Egypt. 

December  27. — It  is  announced  that  Great  Britain 
finally  declines  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Japan  to  suspend  pelagic 
Bealing,  because  of  Canada^s  objection. 

December  31. — It  is  announced  that  the  British  and 
Russian  agents  will  jointly  supervise  Ck)rean  customs. 

January  1. — The  commandant  of  a  Chinese  garrison, 
on  demand  of  the  German  ambassador,  is  dismissed  for 
using  threatening  language  to  German  missionaries. 

Janoary  4. — China  seeks  a  loan  of  180,000,000  in  Lon- 
don, and  offers  concessions  to  the  British  Government. 


January  5.— China  and  Germany  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  of  the  cession  of  Kiao-Chau. 

January  7. — China  rejects  the  proposals  for  a  Russian 
guaranteed  loan. 

January  10.— United  States  Minister  Angell  reports 
his  inability  to  secure  the  indemnity  demanded  of  Tur- 
key for  the  destruction  of  American  property. 

January  12. — President  McKinley  transfers  Minister 
Conger  from  Brazil  to  China  and  nominates  Charles 
Page  Bryan  for  Minister  to  Brazil. 

January  14.— President  McKinley  sends  a  message  to 
Congress  urging  the  prompt  payment  of  the  Canadian 
Bering  Sea  claims. 


George  C  Clausen,  President  of  Park       John  T.  Nagle,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Municipal      Bernard  J.  York,  President  of  Board  of 
Board.  Statistics.  Police. 
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Januaiy  15. — M.  Cambon,  the  new  French  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  is  received  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley. 

January  17.~President  Dole,  of  Hawaii,  arrives  in 
the  United  States.... The  French  and  Russian  minis- 
ters protest  against  the  conditions  made  by  England  in 
the  matter  of  the  Chinese  loan. 

January  18.— China  accedes  to  the  indemnity  de- 
mand for  the  killing  of  Grerman  missionaries. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  DOINGS. 

December  21.— The  Fall  River  cotton  manufacturers 
announce  their  decision  to  make  a  general  reduction  of 
wages,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  operatives. 

December  23.— The  Chestnut  Street  National  Bank 
and  the  Chestnut  Street  Trust  and  Savings  Fund  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  close  their  doors — New  Chi- 
cago city  bonds  sell  at  a  premium  of  $3.66^. 

December  27.— The  ballot  taken  by  the  striking  ma- 
chinists in  England  on  the  compromise  proposed  by  the 
conference  between  the  employers  and  the  men  results 
in  a  rejection  of  the  propositions  by  a  hundred  to  one  ; 
the  leaders'  proposal  of  51  hours  a  week,  instead  of  48, 

is  also    rejected The  Overman  Wheel  Company  of 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  makes  an  assignment. 

December  28. — The  Eastern  pottery  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  consent  to  an  immediate  advance  in 
wages  of  12>^  per  cent. 

December  31.— New  Bedford  (Mass.)  and  Rhode  Island 
cotton  mills  announce  a  reduction  of  wages;  45,000 
hands  are  affected. 

January  1.— A  Cleveland,  Ohio,  firm  receives  an  order 
for  4,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  from  Cardiff,  Wales. 

January  7.— The  six  leading  manufacturers  of  steel 
structural  material  agree  on  an  advance  in  price  of  $1 
a  ton  for  beams.... The  window-glass  factories  of  the 
United  States  resume  work  after  being  idle  six  months. 

January  10. — Strikes  against  wage  reductions  are  be- 
gun in  the  cotton  mills  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
Burlington,  Vt. 

January  13.— A  syndicate  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000 
secures  150,000  acres  of  land  in  California  for  beet^root 
culture  ;  three  great  sugar  factories  will  be  erected. 

January  14. — It  is  announced  that  the  Third  Avenue 
Railroad  of  New  York  City  has  secured  control  of  what 
is  known  as  the  **  Huckleberry"  system,  which  operates 
in  the  northern  wards  of  New  York  and  in  the  suburbs. 

January  15. — The  committee  of  employees  in  the  Eng- 
lish engineers'  strike  notifies  the  Employers'  Federation 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  eight^hour  demand. 

January  17.— Strikes  against  wage  reductions  are 
begun  in  many  New  England  cotton  mills. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

December  22.— The  Egyptian  troops  arrive  at 
Kassala. 

December  23. — Fire  in  the  business  portion  of  Cleve- 
If^nd,  Ohio,  causes  losses  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

December  24.— The  Japanese  transport  steamer  Kara 
is  wrecked  with  the  loss  of  about  80  lives Secre- 
tary Sherman,  by  direction  of  President  McKinley, 
issues  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Cuban  non-combat- 
ants  The  Pope  issues  an  encyclical  on  the  Manitoba 

school  question. 

December  25.— In  the  burning  of  the  Chicago  **  Coli- 
seum "  9  lives  are  lost. 


December  28.— It  is  announced  that  military  opera- 
tions on  the  Afghan  frontier  are  concluded. 

December  29.— The  water  famine  in  Kansas  becomes 
serious. 

January  3.— The  falling  of  a  floor  and  gallery  in  a 
hall  at  London,  Ontario,  causes  several  deaths. 

January *4.— John  D.  Rockefeller  makes  an  additional 
gift  of  $200,000  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

January  10.— There  is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  South- 
em  California. 

January  12.— The  town  of  Amboyua,  in  the  Moluccas 
group  of  islands,  is  destroyed  by  earthquake ;  50  per^ 
sons  are  killed  and  many  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

December  21.— Princess  Hohenlohe,  wife  of  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  Germany,  68. 

December  23.— Lady  Millais,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Millais,  late  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  68.... 
Charles  E.  Green,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton 
University,  60.... Sir  Cornelius  Kortright,  at  one  time 
Governor  of  British  Guiana,  80. . .  .Ex-Congressman  John 
Patton,  of  Pennsylvania,  74. 

December  24.— Charles  Harrison,  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  62. 

December  29.— William  James  Linton,  the  engraver, 
85. . .  .M.  L6on  Carvalho  (Carvaille),  director  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique  of  Paris,  78. 

December  80.— Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan,  67. 

January  1.— John  A.  Eraser,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  50. 

January  2.— Elx-Judge  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  dean  of 
Boston  Univei^ity  Law  School,  74. 

January  3.— Robert  Turner,  for  many  years  prominent 
in  Baltimore  commercial  and  political  circles. 

January  4.— Dr.  Robert  L.  Dabney,  a  well-known 
educator  in  the  South.... Sir  Edward  Augustus  Bond, 
fonuerly  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  8SL 

January  5.— Dr.  Zaccharin,  physician  of  Czar  Alexan- 
der III. 

January  6.— The  Rev.  S.  C.  Adams,  a  well-known 
Unitarian  clergyman  of  Salem,  Ore.,  73. 

January  7.— Ernest  Hart,  editor  of  the  British  MedU 
cal  Journal^  62. 

January  8.— Ma j.  Moses  P.  Handy,  American  jour- 
nalist, 51. 

January  10. — Sir  Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  former 
president  of  the  British  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
....Henry  Stacy  Marks,  English  painter,  60. ...Count 
Delianeff,  Russian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

January  12.— Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  author  of 
the  "Concordance  to  Shakespeare"  and  other  works, 
89 Justice  Alfred  W.  Newman,  of  the  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme Court,  64. 

January  14.— Rev.  Charles  L.  Dodgson  ("Lewis  Car- 
roll"), author  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  (56. 

January  15.— Sir  Polydore  de  Keyser,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1887-88,  66. 

January  16.— Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Villiers, 
known  as  the  "  Father  of  the  British  Hoiise  of  Com- 
mons," 96....  Ben  jam  in  Butterworth,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  75. . .  .Gren.  Christopher  Colon 
Augur,  U.  S.  A ,  retired,  76. 

January  19.— Very  Rev.  Henry  George  Lidclell,  Greek 
lexicographer,  87 — Pierre  Ltonce  Dfetroyat.  formerly 
editor  of  La  Libert^,  68. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  AS  TOLD  BY  THE 
CARTOONISTS. 


NATIONS  OF  EUROPB,   MAKE  A  GRAB  FOR  CHINA'S  SACRBD  POSSESSIONS  I— From  UUU 


THE  EUROPEAN  CARTOONISTS  have  made 
the  Chinese  sitYiation  their  most  prominent 
theme  in  the  past  month.  Two  years  ago  the  Emperor 
William  designed  a  symbolical  cartoon  which  he  en- 
titled '*■  Nations  of  Europe,  Defend  Your  Most  Sacred 
PoseesBions.^  It  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time, 
aod  we  reproduced  it  as  the 
froQtispiece  of  our  January, 
1^  number.  This  cartoon, 
which  was  iworked  out  witli 
Am  artistic  effect  by  Professor 
KnackfuBs,  represented  the 
ooDcert  of  Europe  as  a  group 
of  handsome  young  women,  with 
th«  German  St.  Michael  stand- 
ing in  the  foreground  pointing 
across  an  abyss  to  certain 
dark  clouds  and  mysterious  sym- 
bolisms intended  to  represent  ther 
great  non-Christian  populations* 
of  Asia  which,  presumably  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Japan, 
might  some  day  use  modem  mil- 
itary methods  in  an  aggressive 
moyement  against  Europe.  Al- 
though the  German  cartoonists 
hare  been  taught  lately  to  be 
careful  not  to  wound  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  Emperor,  they 
have  ventured  to  travesty  that 
bmons  drawing  of  two  years 
ago ;  and  we  reproduce  on  this 
page  two  such  burlesques,  one 
of  them  from  Kladderadatsch 
and  the  other  from  UIH, 


It  is  generally  regarded  in  Germany  that  the  Chinese 
expedition  has  been  launched  primarily  in  the  interest 
of  the  demand  of  the  Emperor  and  his  cabinet  upon  the 
Reichsrath  for  money  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan 
of  increasing  the  German  navy.  The  cartoons  at  the 
top  of  the  next  page  have  a  bearing  upon  that  idea.    The 


PEOPLE  OF  CHINA.  OTTARD  YOUR  MOST  VALUABLE  POSSESSIONS! 

From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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THB  HIGH  riilOHT  OF  THB  GERMAN  IMPERIAL  EAGLE. 

Eagle:  "I  can^t  always  carry  two  such  loads  as  a  big 
army  and  a  big  navy  1  "—From  Simplisrtmua  (Berlin). 

globe  design  represents  Von  Tirpitz,  the  German  impe- 
rial minister  of  the  navy,  as  inciting  trouble  in  Hayti 
and  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  in  China,  with  a  view  to  giv- 
ing the  German  people  an  object-lesson  in  the  desira- 
bility of  owning  a  good  navy. 

The  Austrian  satirist  whose  drawings  appear  in  Der 
Floh,  Vienna,  makes  haste  to  proclaim  William  of  Ger- 
many as  the  new  emperor  of  China,  having  in  mind, 


THE  MORE  ROWS,  THE  MORE  SHIPS. 

Minister  Tirpitz:  **  Between  ourselves,  my  Chinese,  Hay- 
•tian^and  Brazilian  friends,  I  find  it  awfully  convenient  to  have 
your  help  with  my  naval  bill  in  the  Reichstag."— From  Wt, 

undoubtedly,  Disraeli's  little  compliment  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria when  he  created  for  her  the  titleof  Empressof  India. 
The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  so  ready  to  defer 
to  William  in  the  Orient,  and  their  point  of  view  is 
well  expressed  in  the  cartoon  below,  which  represents 
his  German  majesty  as  the  bull  in  the  china  shop. 


THE  new  emperor  OF  CHINA.— From  Der  Floh. 


THE  bull  in  the  CHINA  SHOP.— From  Black  and  While. 
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The  well-known  Sick  Man  of  the  Bosphorus  looks  on  with  delight  while  his  physicians  turn  their  attention  to  another 
(China)  who  is  even  more  sickly  than  he.— From  Kladderadatach  (Berlin). 

Naturally,  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key is  entirely  willing  to  have 
the  concert  of  Europe  turn  its 
attention  to  the  case  of  another 
"sick  man''  at  a  long  distance 
from  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
that  this  idea  has  humorous  pos- 
sibilities which  the  cartoonists 
have  been  quick  to  discover,  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  two  high- 
ly amusing  drawings  reproduced 
on  this  page,  one  from  the  Eng- 
lish Punch  and  the  other  from 
the  (merman  Kl<idderadat8ch. 
Meanwhile,  the  heathen  Chinee, 
according  to  a  Viennese  humor  • 
ist,  looks   upon    the   European 


The  Chinaman  :  "  it  is  very  good  oi  all  these  undertakers 
to  give  estimates  for  the  erection  of  my  tomb,  but  I  have  no 
intention  of  letting  myself  be  buried  yet."— From  Dcr  Floh 
(Vienna). 

powers  as  a  group  of  undertakers  rather  than  as  phy- 
sicians ;  and  warns  them  that  he  has  no  intention  at 
present  of  permitting  himself  to  be  interred. 

The  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  in  a  most 
clever  design,  represents  the  European  powers  as  offer- 
ing to  John  Chinaman  the  coat  of  civilization,  in  order 
that  he  may  wear  a  garment  with  pockets  in  it,  for  the 
convenience  of  their  long  fingers. 


ANOTHER  *'81CK  MAN 


Tm  Sultan  (cheerily) :  **  Going  to  pieces,  old  man  ?  Non- 
»MeI  All  you  want  is  a  dose  of  ^Concert  of  Europe!' 
Why,  look  at  me  1"— From  Punch  (London). 


The  Push:   "Say,   you've  got  to  wear  j 
pockets."— From  the  Intcr-Occan  (Chicago). 


aething  with 
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THS  TRIUMPH  OF  CUI^URB. 

AuBtrian  members  after  a  sitting  of  the  Reichsrath— a 
Swiss  view.— From  NebelspdUer  (Zurich). 

Those  who  read  the  article  in  this  magazine  last 
month  on  politics  in  AustriarHungary  will  appreciate 
the  two  cartoons  on  this  page,  one  of  them  Swiss  and 
the  other  Italian,  which  illustrate  the  practical  diffi- 
culties of  carrying  on  parliamentary  government  at 
Vienna.  The  Chicago  Times-  Herald  represents  John 
Bull  as  sitting  on  the  Bank  of  England  in  splendid  iso- 
lation, surrounded  by  a  solid  cordon  of  wai^ships;  but 


JOHN  BULL.  SOLILOQUIZES    ON  HIB  OWN  "  SPLENDID 
ISOLATION." 

•* We  don't  want  to  fight— but,  by  jingo !  if  we  do. 

We've  got  the  ships. 

We've  got  the  men. 

And  we've  got  the  money,  too." 

From  the  Times-HerdUi  (Chicago). 

Mr.  Carruthers  Gould,  the  cartoonist  of  the  Wcstmin- 
Bier  Budget,  very  justly  reminds  us  that  so  far  as  the 
Chinese  question  is  concerned  England's  isolation  is 
modified  by  the  fact  that  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  interests  identical  with  those  of  John  Bull  which 
they  will  not  allow  to  be  sacrificed. 


PBOPOSKD  COSTUME  rOR  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 
REICHSRATH. 

From  the  FischelU)  (Turin). 


MHS.  KUUOPE'tJ  CIIttlSTMAS  PI'SDINU. 


Mrs.  Europe  :  "Where  shall  I  put  these ?" 
Japan  and  Uncle  Jonathan  :  "  You'll  have  to  leave  room 
for  us."— From  the  WcstmiiuAer  Budoei, 
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'*  GOOD  I " 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 

happens  to  be  provided  by  Mr.  Neelan,  of  the  New  York 
Herald^  who  finds  Uncle  Sam  inspecting  a  ledger  that 
shows  everything  satisfactory  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Bush,  of  the  Worldy  however,  gives  us  a  design 
that  represents  this  same  symbolical  personage  as 
humiliated  by  certain  recent  occurrences  in  our  poli- 


JoHN  Bull:  **Well«  Jonathait,  Dingley  tariff  working 
out  all  right,  eh  ?  "—From  Judy. 

Nevertheless  Uncle  Sam  evidently  takes  an  entirely 
complacent  view  of  the  Chinese  question,  and  believes 
that  his  interests  are  not  in  any  serious  peril.  Uncle 
Sam's  optimism  regarding  almost  every  conceivable 
question  that  concerns  him  is  not  always  entirely  war- 
ranted by  the  facts.  In  an  English  cartoon  on  this 
page  John  Bull  is  represented  as  asking  Brother  Jona- 
than some  suggestive  questions  about  the  deficit  imder 
the  Dingley  tariff.     A  characteristic  American  answer 


THE  TROUBLE  IN  THE  ORIENT. 

UxcLE  Sam  :  **  I'm  feeling  comfortable,  thanks.    It  isn't 
my  china."— From  the  Tim4»-Bcraid  (Chicago). 


A  SENATORIAL  CANDIDATE  THAT  IS  NEVER  BEATEN. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 

tics,  which  indicate  the  power  of  money  to  control 
elections  to  the  United  States  Senate.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  our  Uncle  Sam  should  be  in  despair,  but  there 
is  a  large  assortment  of  reasons  why  he  should  bestir 
himself  and  take  a  more  active  part  in  affairs  that 
concern  his  honor  and  his  safety* 
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WAS  IT  A  BATTLE  OR  A  FOOT-BACB? 

From  the  iZYmes-Henrid  (Chicago). 

The  contest  in  Ohio  has  naturally  given  the  American 
cartoonists  plenty  of  opportunity.  The  Buckeye  states- 
men— Senators  Hanna  and  Foraker  in  particular — 
might,  if  they  chose,  fill  up  a  large  scrap-book  with  re- 
cent newspaper  caricatures,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  memo- 
rable struggle  at  Columbus  in  the  opening  days  of  the 
year  1896.  Mr.  Davenport,  of  the  New  York  Joumxilt 
who  has  made  Mr.  Hanna  a  specialty  for  two  years, 


HANKA^S  BBNATOKIAIi  RACB— CAN  HE  KEEP  1 

From  the  JwnxnaX  (New  York). 


\  BEAT? 


would  naturally  have  the  first  place  in  such  a  scrap- 
book.  Two  of  Davenport's  cartoons  are  reproduced  on 
this  page.  The  Chicago  Times-Herald  was  the  especial 
champion  of  Mr.  Hanna  as  against  Mr.  Foraker  and  the 
Kurtz  combination ;  and  we  have  reproduced  two  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  caricatures  from  that  paper.  Our  readers 
will  understand  that  although  Senator  Foraker  was 
alleged  to  be  neutral  in  the  contest,  Mr.  Hanna's  friends 
regarded  Foraker  as  **  keeping  hands  off '^  in  the  peculiar 
manner  herewith  delineated. 


HOW  JOSEPH  BENSON  FORAKER  *'KEPT  HANDS  OFF. 

From  the  Times-Herald  (Chicago). 


HANNA  (disfigured)  GIVES  HIS  FRIENDS  THE  ''GLAD  HAND.** 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 
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Mf.  Atwood,  who  eoatinuoii  to  dmw  ml- 
mlmblepoUticAl  cartcwmsfor  Ll/e,  ropvt- 
Ai'iitiv  ''CaluttibiA**  &s  waU'hhid;  the  Culian 
^tiiiftikin,    aimI     meanwhile   rvt^t raining 
the  n^Uc««  AiJii^ricAD  eaglt^.    There  LHHtjmethliig  in  the 
MiLiiuiU^of  the  old  btni  ih&t  suggetil^  tht!  [lotion  that  it 
«iinQibc  ht?ld  iii>wu  much  loagtr.    Our  Mfxit-Jin  con- 
ttmpomry,  Kt  A  huiiritc^  fihso  givt*^  it^  ideH  of  the  CtilMU 
rit^HtioQ.    It  flodsi  Ibv  in^ argents,  repre^ntud  by  G«U' 
etui  f^ntex.  aa  b-taading  tnviDcibly  for  Indepetidencef 
wiiile  l^ncle  Stttn  is  lo  the  very  Dfiture  of  t»he  cBse  boiitid 
l«» get  in  bi?twi?ett  Cub©  and  Spain.  This  MexicHn  puper^ 
vkteh  haA  u  bamor  of  iC^i  own,  Ij/u^i  In^en  df^votiug  it^i^lf 


*Z^   ^T^T,  OI.D  QntO!-^ 


return,  nnd  to  liis  uttt^raQcea  on 
recent  public  quest  inns,  18  from 
the  Chicago  Tlme^^Hcrnhf.  On 
tht*  folUm  itig  piigo  we  present  a 
doaen  huniomurt  and  clever  de- 
signs^ iiiwhk'hthe  French  pai>er, 
Lf  Monde  nitifitrc^  present*!  to 
various  sovereigns  Hud  rulers*  it8 
com  pi  i  me  Jits  and  gcKMl  wiishcs  for 
tht!  yeJir  1899. 


oEji^BAi.  aoM££  ON  "  AUTOEiOiiir/'— FVom  El  Ahttizot€.  tMexico), 


thumt  e]cclU8ively  to  the  questiona  tiiat  agitate  the 
public  mind  in  the  realms  of  Pri^sident  Diaz.  A  eflrt4.ion 
cm  ibi*  page,  wbieh  we  have  reducetJ  from  very  lar^je  to 
Teiy  f!mall  dimeiiMonf*,  rcpref^ent**  Prei<ident  Dia^  ai$ 
mrrotluctng  to  the  tutelary  figure  of  Mexico  a  Inrge 
btincb  of  manikLuis  tbei^e  Iteing  ht»  i^leetioai^  fur  the 
iFuHoun  elective  officer.  A  cart-ixin  from  thin  Mexican 
paper,  LUustratJng  Mr,  Bry^u'i^  vinit  to  ^frxiro,  will 
T«  found  Id  our  *' Progress  of  the  Wurbr'  depart  me  tit, 
T1ie«»iean  tbts page  which caJU attentitm  tu Mr.  Hrynn's 


XEXTCO^s  FARCICAL  ELECTIONS.— From  El  AhuU^Ac. 


From  the  limes-Herald  (Chicago). 
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SOUHAITS  QUE  NOUS  FAISQNS  A  LEURS  MAJESTES  POUR1898 


A  S.n  U  REIHE  VICTORl\ 
La.  soumlssion  dwdcmicr  Uiiiiicru 


A  SHTRAHCOIS  JOSEPH 

U  a  solids  troK  <l'i]iiio(v  ^mlFtAutfrcMt^Mnn^. 


ASM  HUMBERT  n 


A  SM  OSCAR  DE  SUEDE -MWWCCE 


ASMGUILUUMEU 
Unnouvd  ufiiforinf  dcciretnonie 


AS  M  WIlHELMrNf:  DE  HOLLANDS 

Uiu  Ue^i^lte  -et  un  permit  de  cimilation. 


AS.M,AL?H0MSEX1I1:    Dr, 

C£kd?ou»  utiles  de  ses  [%alrtol«.  sujrtt 


A  S  M  GEOnnES  DE  GREOE 

Quclqu^  doutAlnjOdcLtoDuki 


ASH  ABDUL-HAHID: 

Ua  peu  de  rqio^  -  bkn  ^On« 


ASH  HICOLASn.:  La  <oftiinmtioi\  dc 
»«£  bucccv  avec  ^oixti^rdkUucR- 


AS-MMEUCLlK: 
L' Amity  dcla  France juK^e  tvLrH.irckn^ 


A 

U^mAHC£ 

a  A 

SOMABMK 


Mi^ 


A  FRENCH  NEW  TSAR^B  OBBBTiifo  TO  VABIOU8  RULERS.— From  Lc  Monde  BlwUri  (PAiis). 


A  SKETCH   OF  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 


THE  present  generation  is  so  accustomed  to 
think  of^  *  *  Sapho ''  as  a  classic  that  one  is  re- 
minded with  surprise  by  the  notice  of  Daudet's 
death  on  December  16  last  that  the  novelist  was 
only  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  Ever  since  men  of 
middle  age  can  rememl)er,  Daudet  has  been  a 
rarely  typical  figure  in  French  literature.  He 
well  deserved  in  his  methods  and  in  his  ambi- 
tions, as  well  as  in  his  actual  achievements,  this 
reputation.  His  was  the  true  literary  life  as  we 
are  fond  of  picturing  it,  and  his  nature  was  the 
artist's  nature,  in  its  breadth  as  well  as  in  its  limi- 
tations. His  origin,  his  early  life,  his  invasion  of 
Paris  from  the  seclusion  of  the  provinces,  his 
early  struggles  and  privations  in  the  great  city, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  successes,  his  entire  devotion 
to  his  art,  his  hatred  of  form,  his  sunny  and 
.^uietimes  fiery  spirit,  his  great  humanity  and 
tenderness — all  give  him  ihvi  entouraye  with  which 
tradition  is  fond  of  surrounding  the  literary  artist. 

daudet's  description  of  his  home. 

Daudet  was  born  at  Nimes  in  1840.  His 
mother  and  father  were  of  peasant  origin  ;  the 
family  was  poverty-stricken.  Those  who  knew 
the  Daudets  credit  the  mother  of  Alphonse  with 
the  imagination  and  sensibility  which  came  to  her 
son.  She  was  a  delicate  woman,  unable  to  cope 
with  the  realities  of  the  world,  distressed  by  the 
narrow  means  of  the  family  and  the  incapacity  of 
lier  husband  ;  her  only  pleasure  in  life  seemed  to 
be  the  wholesale  perusal  of  the  great  works  of 
fiction.  Daudet  himself  has  given  in  an  inter- 
view, published  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  an 
account  of  this  period  of  his  life. 

"  My  youth  at  home  was  a  lamentahle  one.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  home  which  is  not  a  sorrowful  one,  a 
recollection  of  tears.  Tlie  baker  who  refuses  bread  ; 
the  servant  whose  wages  could  not  be  paid,  and  who  de- 
clares that  she  will  stay  on  without  wages  and  becomes 
fiuniUar  in  consequence,  and  says  *  thou '  to  her  niabter  ; 
the  mother  always  in  tears  ;  the  father  always  scolding. 
My  country  is  a  countrj*  of  monuments.  I  played  at 
marbles  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  raced 
with  my  little  comrades  in  the  devastated  Roman  arena. 
It  Is  a  beautiful  country,  however,  and  I  am  proud  of  my 
relation  to  it.  My  name  seems  to  indicate  that  I  de- 
v*nd  from  the  Moorish  settlers  of  Provence  ;  for,  as 
you  know,  the  Provencal  people  is  largely  of  Moorish 
extraction.  Indeed,  it  is  from  that  circumstance  that 
I  have  drawn  much  of  the  humor  of  my  books,  such  as 
'Tartarin.'  It  Is  funny,  you  know,  to  hear  of  men  with 
busby  black  hair  and  flaring  eyes,  like  bandits  and  wild 
warriors,  who  are,  the  one  a  peaceful  baker,  the  other 
the  least  oflfensive  of  apothecaries.    I  myself  have  the 


Moorish  type,  and  my  name,  Daudet,  according  to  the 
version  which  I  like  best,  is  the  Moorish  for  David. 
Half  my  family  is  called  David.  Others  say  that 
Daudet  means  '  Deodat,'  which  is  a  very  common  name 
in  Provence,  and,  derived  from  Deo  datus,  means 
*  Given  by  God.'  I  know  little  of  my  predecessors,  ex- 
cept that  in  l?iO  there  was  a  Chevalier  Daudet,  who 
wrote  poetry  and  had  a  decade  of  celebrity  in  the  south. 
But  my  brother  Ernest,  who  used  to  be  ambitious,  in 
his  book  ^Mon  Fr&rc  ct  Moli*  has  tried  to  trace  our 
genealogy  from  a  noble  family.  Whatever  we  were  at 
one  time,  we  had  come  very  low  dowti  in  the  world 
when  I  came  into  existence,  and  my  childhood  was  as 
miserable  a  one  as  can  be  fancied.  I  have  to  some  ex- 
tent related  its  unhappiness  in  my  book  ''Le  Petit 
Chose:  " 


ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

Alphonse  Daudet  showed  an  aptitude  for  liter- 
ary construction  even  before  he  entered  the 
Lycee  of  Lyons  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  lie  al- 
ready attempted  verses  and  read  indiscriminately 
every  work  of  imagination  on  which  he  cuuhl 
lay  his  hands.  These  no  doubt  formed  a  vastly 
greater  and  more  important  part  of  his  education 
than  did  the  three  years  at  college,  for  the  boy 
was  of  the  susceptible,  quick,  and  passionate  na- 
ture which  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  academic 
training.  He  taught  in  some  miseral)ly  paid 
capacity  for  a  year  after  leaving  the  college,  and 
then,    with  his   brother   Ernest,  went  up   to  the 
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great  city  of  Paris,  resolved  to  make  his  fortune 
as  a  litterateur  J  and  with  the  more  specific  ambi- 
tion of  writing  the  songs  of  the  poor.  The  two 
boys  had  the  conventional  garret  existence  of  the 
newly  arrived  poet  for  a  year  or  so,  during  which 
Daudet  composed  the  poems  which  appeared  in 
his  first  volume,  whose  title,  <<  Les  A?noureuses/^ 
shows  that  the  volatile  meridional  had  quickly 
and  easily  relinquished  the  thought  of  attempt- 
ing the  great  epic  of  sansculottism.  The  verses 
attracted  attention  and  were  quickly  followed  by 
another  volume  of  poems,  '*  Le  Double  Conver- 
sion.''^ These  first  lyric  strains  had  so  much  of 
music  and  feeling  in  them*  that  the  Empress 
Eug6nie  was  attracted  to  the  struggling  young 
writer,  and  before  long  he  received  a  position  as 
secretary  of  the  Comte  de  Morny,  which  he  held 
for  five  years.  This  engagement  was  a  godsend 
to  Daudet,  for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  art,  and  even  to  travel  in  Sar- 
dinia, Algiers,  and  Corsica,  where  his  youthful  and 
exuberant  fancy  seized  hold  of  many  impieesions 
that  served  as  groundwork  for  the  masterpieces 
which  were  to  come.  In  this  period,  too,  Daudet 
became  a  contributor  to  Le  Figaro ;  much,  if  not 
most,  of  his  very  greatest  work  appeared  in  this 
paper,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  regular  contrib- 
utor of  its  feuilletons  during  his  life. 

A    SUCCESS    OF    THE    TRUE    ARTIST. 

Daudet  flung  himself  into  the  life  of  Paris  with 
the  passionate  enthusiasm  that  might  be  expected 
of  a  young  Gascon  with  a  nature  so  sensitive  and 
80  luxuriant.  He  grew  up  in  his  literary  work 
with  the  Goncourt  brothers,  Turgeneff,  Flaubert, 
and  Zola.  The  same  classic  ideals  of  perfection 
m  form,  to  be  achieved  by  vast  industry  and  by 
what  Stevenson  declared  was  *' sweating  blood,'* 
that  made  tlie  significance  of  Flaubert,  controlled 
Daudet  in  his  slightest  effort.  His  plan  of  work 
was  to  jot  in  his  note  book  every  impression,  in- 
cident, or  thought  that  seemed  to  him  likely  to 
become  worthy  of  literary  exploitation  and  to  re- 
fer to  this  mine  of  material  when  the  moment  for 
creation  arrived.  He  wrote  rather  slowly,  with 
his  pen,  except  his  plays,  which  were  dictated, 
and  revised  and  re -revised  with  interminable  pa- 
tience and  care.  With  Flaubert  such  a  method 
produced  but  little  over  and  above  his  perfection 
of  form  and  style.  Daudet,  tingling  to  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  with  rich  and  vivacious  life,  was 
never  for  a  moment  in  danger  of  succumbing  to 
the  fascination  of  mere  form,  which  has  made 
Flaubert  seem  arid  to  most  readers.  No  human 
passion,  sorrow,  joy,  could  fail  to  find  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  Daudet's  nature. 

Such  a  temperament  in  such  a  field  was  not 
likely  to  be  held  within  the  limits  of  sobrietv  and 


prudence,  and  Daudet  is  commonly  credited  with 
a  suflBciently  wild  life  in  these  earlier  Paris  days. 
He  had  the  great  good  fortune,  however,  to  marry 
a  noble,  helpful  woman  when  he  was  only  twen- 
ty-six years  old.  Madame  Daudet  had  an  exquis- 
ite sensitiveness  to  art,  and  was,  indeed,  an 
authoress  herself,  although  after  her  marriage  she 
found  occupation  enough  in  the  loving  labor  of 
sharing  her  husband's  thoughts  and  plans,  in 
helping  to  lay  out  schemes  for  stories  and  novels, 
and  best  of  all  in  bringing  such  order  to  liis 
household  as  gave  him  the  easiest  opportunity  and 
invitation  to  regular  literary  work. 

Notwithstanding  his  early  success  and  tlie 
reputation  for  brilliancy  which  he  had  achieved 
immediately  on  the  publication  of  his  first  prosi' 
tale,  *'/.c  Petit  Chose,''  in  1868,  it  is  said  that 
Daudet's  annual  income  from  his  writings  did  not 
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exceed  one  thousand  dollars  until  1872.  In  that 
year  appeared  the  novel  which  established  his 
reputation — on  a  firmer,  higher  basis,  ^^Fromont 
Jeune  et  Risler  Aine.''  This  story  of  marital  in- 
felicity and  intrigue  is  generally  accepted  as 
Daudet's  largest  and  most  important  performance, 
with  '  *  Sapho, "  ''  Le  Nabah, "  and  * »  Jack  " 
arranged  with  it  as  chief  examples  of  his  more 
sustained  efforts.  Volume  after  volume  came  from 
his  industrious  pen,  and  it  was  a  great  though 
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frequent  literary  occasion  in  Paris  when  a  new 
b<x>k  by  Daudet  was  to  be  published.  These  novels 
had  an  enormous  sale  ;  over  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  some  of  them  were  published.  Though, 
as  lias  Ix^en  said,  Daudet  was  not  a  rapid  writer 
and  spent  a  great  amount  of  time  in  the  -most 
painstaking  revision,  he  was  able  to  concentrate 
his  attention  so  closely  on  any  effort  immediately 
before  him  that  the  bibliography  we  have  append- 
o(\  to  these  notes  on  his  life  shows  a  very  con- 
8i<iera])le  output.  When  he  had  once  applied 
himself  to  a  story  or  a  poem  or  a  play  he  stopped 
for  nothing — fearful  that  the  working  rhythm 
might  be  interrupted.  Sometimes  he  worked  for 
eitrliteen  hours  on  a  stretch,  broken  only  by  short 
intervals  for  meals;  and  after  these  he  immediately 
Tvturned  to  his  work,  on  the  ground,  as  he  said, 
that  the  drowsiness  which  accompanies  digestion 
would  overtake  him  if  he  waited  even  a  few 
moments.  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  better 
for  Daudet  and  for  the  world  if  lie  had  allowed 
somewhat  more  drowsiness  and  digestion  in  his 
life.  For  he  broke  down  when  he  should  have 
been  just  coming  into  his  prime,  and  for  more 
than  ten  years  had  l>een  invalided  with  rheuma- 
tism and  Its  complications. 

DALDET    AS    A    DRAMATIST. 

Daudet*s  jx>t  ambition  was  to  make  a  play- 
wright's success  and  reputation,  but  he  did  not 
accomplish  anything  like  so  much  in  the  field  of 
drama  as  in  his  novels  and  short  stories.  A  num- 
Wr  of  his  works  were  put  on  the  stage,  and  those 
that  had  the  benefit  of  some  experienced  collabo- 
rator in  their  dramatization  were  to  a  certain 
decree  successful ;  while  Daudot's  own  efforts 
seemed  to  be  uniformly  failures  or  only  half 
successes.  His  latest  dramatic  work,  ''IjArle- 
sienrifij''  was  performed  in  Paris  and  in  America 
without  exciting  any  enthusiasm.  Another, 
'  *L'  Ohstacfe, "  was  virtually  a  failure,  too,  although 
it  had  the  spice  of  the  story  which  forms  the  basis 
i'i  '^Ulmmortel,''  Daudet's  tremendous  satire  on 
the  French  Academy.  Of  this  institution  the 
novelist  was  a  bitter,  persistent,  and  fiery  enemy. 
Naturally  every  Frenchman  of  great  reputation  is 
pKJsitive  to  a  degree  in  his  views  concerning  the 
Academy.  He  is  either  all  for  it,  and  in  it,  or 
about  to  be  in  it,  or  hoping  to  be  in  it,  or  else  all 
a^inst  it.  Daudet  was  very  decidedly  the  latter. 
Ue  rebelled  against  its  dictation  in  literary  matters, 
and  believed  firmly  that  its  ideals  were  dry  for- 
mulas, unworthy  and  unable  to  aid  the  highest 
artistic  effort-  He  announced  loudly,  with  the 
characteristic  candor  of  the  meridional^  that  he 
would  never  under  any  circumstances  be  a  mem- 
Ijer.  When  his  brother  Ernest,  who  also  had 
considerable  success  in  letters,  was  made  a  member, 


Daudet  said  that  he  was  heartily  glad  of  it,  be- 
cause hitherto  there  had  always  been  ambiguity 
when    one    spoke   of    **  Daudet" — doubt   as  to 
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whether  Ernest  or  Alphonse  was  meant.  But 
now,  he  said,  his  brother  would  always  be  Mon- 
sieur Ernest  Daudet,  of  the  French  Academy, 
while  he  would  be  Daudet. 

*'TARTARIN*'    AND     THE    SHORT    STORIES. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  readers,  of  Daudet,  at  least, 
believe  less  in  the  immortality  of  "Sapho  "  and 
the  longer  novels  than  in  the  inimitable  ' '  Tar- 
tarin  "  and  the  short  stories  of  the  *'  Contes  du 
Lundi'^  and  **  Leltres  de  Mnn  Moulin.''  These 
surely  must  be  Daudet's  title  to  genius,  and  we 
believe  that  long  after  those  Parisian  intrigues, 
deftly  and  brilliantly  told  as  they  are,  and  with 
great  human  sympathy  and  tenderness,  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  world,  there  will  still  be  life  and 
freshness  in  the  wonderful  '*  Tartarin"  and  those 
fascinating  '*  Letters."  With  no  encyclopedic 
acquaintanceship  with  French  fiction,  one  feels 
entirely  safe  in  saying  that  **Tartarin"  is  the 
only  creature  of  his  sort  in  French  literature. 
The  adventures  of  this  whimsical  figure  are  told 
in  three  series  of  stories  :  First,  ' '  Tartarin  de 
Tarascon,''  published  in  1872  ;  then  "  Tartarin 
sur  Its  Aljjes,''  and  finally  *' Port-Tarascon," 
which  appeared  in  Europe  and  America  in  1890. 
Such  gentle,  even  tender  satire  as  the  smiling  read- 
er finds  in  the  exploits  of  this  bragging  hero  of 
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the  Midi  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  Dau- 
det.  It  was  that  phase  of  his  genial  spirit  which 
led  people  to  liken  him  to  Dickens.  But  Daudet 
holds  up  his  mock  hero  to  ridicule  from  a  more 
distant  view  and  with  a  more  elegant  air  of  the 
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showman  than  are  with  the  creator  of  * '  Pick- 
wick."  "  Tartarin  "  cannot  be  repeated,  for  there 
was  Something  of  the  Tarasconian  in  Daudet  him- 
self, and  Daudet  knew  it  and  could  write  about 
it;  just  as  *' Tartarin"  would  lie  wonderfully 
and  know  that  he  was  lying,  and  know  that  other 
people  knew  he  was  lying,  and  yet  carry  off  the 
matter  witli  a  superb  air  and  a  background  of 
soft  heart  that  baffled  the  most  impatient.  In  the 
short  stories,  too,  the  best  of  which  appear  in  the 
**  Lettres  de  2fon  Moulin  "  and  in  ''  Les  Conies  du 
Lianh]''  Daudet  is  unrivaled.  lie  cannot  ramble 
anywhere  without  finding  something  which, 
when  he  says  it,  is  subtle,  fascinating,  delicate, 
and  yet  never  slight  or  unworthy  the  saying.  His 
least  observation,  we  feel,  had  been  open  to  any 


of  us  and  that  we  might  have  found  it  if  he  had 
not  already  suggested  it.  But  he  leaves  us  with 
a  sense  of  gladness  that  he  did  find  it  first  and 
said  it  with  such  dexterous  vivacity. 

It  is  said  that  the  little  community  of  the  Midi 
which  furnished  the  model  for  *'  Tarascon  "  never 
forgave  Daudet  for  his  satire,  no  matter  with  wiiat 
tenderness  it  was  delivered  and  redeemed.  Few 
great  authors  have  been  so  constantly  accused  of 
picturing  in  their  stories  the  real  figures  of  their 
times.  Daudet  steadily  denied  that  it  was  Gam- 
betta  whom  he  meant  in  ^^  Xnma  Roumestan,'' 
but  everybody  understood  that  it  was  Gam)x?tta, 
and  Daudet  could  not  have  been  less  acute  than 
his  readers.  So  that  the  result  was  much  the 
same  as  if  he  had  intentionally  portrayed  the 
French  statesman.  The  Comte  de  Morny  figures 
most  prominently  in  ''  Le  Nahah/'  and  the  un- 
faithful wives,  deceiv^ed  husbands,  and  treacherous 
lovers  of  ^' Front ont  Jeune"'  were  taken  closely 
from  real  life,  according  to  Daudet's  own  state, 
ment.  The  novelist's  own  experiences  are  the 
basis  of  **  Trenteansde  Pari>,"  and  in  many  other 
works  it  was  not  difficult  for  those  who  knew  the 
monde  of  Paris  to  detect  the  originals  of  the  figures 
which  appeared  on  Daudet's  canvas.  Some  critic^ 
find  a  fault  resulting  from  this  copy  work,  saying 
that  th(?re  were  two  parts  of  a  story  by  Daudet, 
one  part  that  was  the  work  of  his  imagination, 
pur  et  sirnjyh,  and  another  part  that  was  taken  over 
from  the  people  and  scenes  around  him — and  that 
the  joining  work  was  not  always  well  done. 

Howev'er  this  may  be,  no  one,  not  even  the 
Academy,  or  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  or  the  Revut 
des  Deux  Alondes — his  trio  of  heteynoirs — would 
deny  that  Daudet  in  his  writings  was  instinct  with 
feeling,  that  he  devoted  his  best  efforts  to  a  mastery 
of  style,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  successor 
with  whom  the  marvelous  resources  of  the  French 
language  in  literature  will  be  so  safe. 
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"I^ea  ^moiireu8€*"  (1858);  *'LaI>nihle  Conversion'*  (1850);  "Jxi 
derini^e  idnW  (1882);  ''LesAlt»enls''  ami);  '^L'CEUlet  Blanc  " 
(1864);  **Entre  les  f  rum  el  Us  rampcs;'^  ""^  LcUrcs  de  rnnn 
Moulin'' amd);  '"he  Pistil  Chone''  (1868);  ^' Le  Pr^t  Aln^'' 
(18(i8);  "I^  SacHfict''  (1889);  ''Lcttrcs  d  un  Ah»ent''  (1871); 
** Lit>6  Tavemicr  "  (1873) ;  i "  Capcnm  Rouge ; "  **  L'ArUsienne  " 
(1873);  **I/e  Si^ge  de  BtrUn,  et  out  res  Conta*:''  *'Les  jjetUs 
Robinsons  des  Caves''  (1872);  ^^  Aventures  jmHiigleuses  de  Tar- 
tarin deTarascon^'  (1872);  ''"Conies  du,  Lundi''  (1873);  ""Center 
et  rieits"  (1873);  "Robert  Hclmont"  (1874);  ''Les  femmcs 
d' Artistes"  (1874),  ''Fromentjeunecl  RiskrahU"  (1874);  '"Rotte 
et  Ninette ; "  **  Fa  FSdor ; "  "  Le  trrsnr  cf '  A rlatan ; "  **  Jack  " 
(1876);  '*Le  Cliar"  (1877);  " L' OlMtaelc ;"  ''Conspirations 
Royalistes:'"  " L'Arrivi'e,  Mon  Tamlnmrinaire ;"  *'J>  Na- 
bab''  (1878);  "Contes  rhoisis,  la  fantasU  et  Vhistoire"  (1879); 
"Lesrois  en  exU"  (1879);  " Numa  Roumcstan''  (1880^;  "Hte- 
tttire  d'un  enfant;"  "Les  Cigognes"  (1883);  ''L'Emngeliste" 
(1883);  "Sapho"  (1884);  "Tartarin  sur  les  Aljxs"  (1886);  "La 
BeJk  Nivemaise"  (1886);  "Impressions  de  Nalure  et  d'Art ;'' 
'' ThKitre i"   "Trente  ans  de  Pnri%  d  trovers  ma  v^te  et  mcs 


livrcs"  (1888);  ''L'Immortel"  (1888);  "Debuts  d'un  Hommede 
lettres;"  "Souvenirs  d'un  Homme  de  lettres"  11888);  " Port- 
Tarascon;"  " Derni^re  ai'^nturcs de  ViUustre  Tartarin"  (1890); 
"  Defense  de  Tarascon ; "  "  La  Menteusc  ; "  "  La  PetUe  Pa- 
roisse"  (19»&);  "La  Lutte  jxmrlavie;"  "Quitueans  de  Mar- 
riage" (1898);  "Soutiende  FamiUc"  (1898);  "Ma  Lh)nleur" 
(unfinished). 

TRANSLATIONS  INTO  ENGLISH. 

"  The  Immortal ; "  *'  The  Evangelist ; "  "One  oi  the  Forty ;" 
" The  Fig  and  the  Idler; "  "An  Algerian  Legend,  with  other 
stories;'*  "Rose  and  Ninette,  a  story  of  the  manners  and 
morals  of  to-day ; "  "  Letters  from  My  Mill ; "  "  Robert  HeV- 
raont,  diary  of  a  Recluse  of  1870-71 ; "  "  Recollection  of  a  Lit- 
erary Man ; "  "  Artists'  Wives ; "  "  Thirty  Years  of  Paris  and 
of  My  Literary  Life ; "  "Tartarin  of  Tarascon ;  "  "  Tartarin 
on  the  Alps ; "  "  Port-Tarascon ;  *'  "  Jack  ; "  "  Kings  in  Ex- 
ile: "  "  Little  Good  for  Nothing ; "  "  Numa  Roumestan,  Part- 
ners (Framont);'*  "Sapho;"  "Wives  of  Men  of  Genius;*' 
"  La  Belle  Nivernaise ; "  "  Tlie  Pope's  Mule." 


THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARY-A   BOON   FOR 
AMERICAN   COUNTRY   READERS. 


SINCE  Carlyle  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
' '  the  true  university  is  a  collection  of  books  " 
there  have  been  many  attempts  to  popularize  this 
means  of  education.  The  growth  of  great  public 
libraries  in  our  cities  has  been  full  of  significance 
as  a  phase  of  our  higher  social  endeavor.  Out- 
side the  great  centers  of  population  this  develop- 
ment of  library  facilities  has  been  less  noticeable,  * 
but  perhaps  not  less  continuous,  and  certainly 
not  less  deserving  of  attention. 

At  first  Carlyie's  university  was  an  exclusive 
institution.  Only  the  aristocracy  had  access  to 
it  Then  came  the  era  of  subscription  libraries  in 
ihe larger  towns,  and  then  the  founding  of  libraries 
for  the  free  use  of  the  people,  to  be  maintained 
by  general  tax.  Massachusetts  has  always  been 
foremost  among  our  States  in  the  diffusion  of 
Jibrary  privileges  among  her  citizens,  and  it  is 
jllfobably  true  to-day  that  no  other  like  community 
in  the  world  is  so  well  supplied  with  books,  or  at 
least  with  the  opportunity  to  use  and  read  books. 
But  for  various  reasons  the  Massachusetts  system 
of  town  libraries,  excellent  as  it  is,  cannot  be 
successfully  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  many  communities,  even  in  States  that 
have  adequate  laws  permitting  taxation  for  librarv 
purposes,  still  destitute  of  the  advantages  which 
80  large  a  proportion  of  the  rural  population  of 
Mifcachusetts  now  enjoys.  There  are  towny, 
villages  and  cities  still  in  this  country  which  will 
not  tax  themselves  to  secure  for  their  citizens  an 
entrance  to  Carlyie's  university.  The  problem 
thus  becomes,  not  merely  how  many  towns  can  be 
mdaced  to  start  free  libraries,  but  how  can  the 
people,  particularly  the  growing  children  and 
vouth,  in  towns  and  country  districts  where  no 
public  libraries  exist  be  helped  to  a  share  in  li- 
brary privileges  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
conmunities  themselves  to  take  the  initiative.  In 
some  States  much  has  already  been  done  in  this 
direction  through  '*  trav^eling  libraries." 

THE    NEW    YORK    SYSTEM. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  director  of 
the  New  York  State  Library,  has  advocated  a 
scheme  of  State  distribution  of  books  by  way  of 
loan  to  institutions  and  to  groups  of  taxpayers  on 
pament  of  a  nominal  fee.  His  plan  includes  a 
system  of  central  control  and  supervision  under 
which  small  collections  of  popular  books  are  to  be 


sent  from  point  to  point,  kept  in  charge  of  respon- 
sible persons,  and  circulated  freely  among  the 
residents  of  each  locality.  The  State  of  New 
York  made  an  appropriation  for  such  a  system  of 
library  loaning  in  1892,  and  has  appropriated 
annually  since.  In  the  first  year  46  libraries  were 
sent  out ;  in  the  second,  139  ;  in  the  third,  212; 
in  the  fourth,  371  ;  and  in  the  fifth  year,  447. 
Books  have  been  purchased  to  supply  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand, until  now  there  are  near- 
ly 36, 000  volumesowned  by  the  State  and  available 
for  this  purpose.  There  are  32  general  libraries, 
some  of  100  and  some  of  only  50  volumes  each. 
Then  these  are  each  duplicated  from  five  to  ten 
times.  There  are  also  nine  libraries,  each  of  which 
is  devoted  to  a  special  subject,  also  duplicated. 
Then  there  are  numerous  collections  ranging  in 
size  from  25  to  100  volumes  each  and  used  in 
connection  with  university  extension  leoture 
course  and  reading  circles. 

These  libraries  are  all  carefully  chosen,  by 
expert  librarians,  and  are  made  up  of  the  choicest 
and  freshest  publications.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  books  must  necessarily  be  works  of  fiction  if  the 
interest  of  the  average  borrower  is  to  be  sustained. 
Care  is  taken  to  provide  only  the  very  best  and 
most  wholesome  stories,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
age  and  requirements  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
sent.  In  this  respect  the  influence  of  the  travel- 
ing libraries,  if  not  distinctly  educational,  is  at 
least  uplifting  and  invigorating.  A  growing 
interest  in  biography,  history,  economics,  science, 
and  art  has  been  noted  and  fostered  by  the 
management,  and  many  books  in  these  depart- 
ments are  continually  being  purchased  and  sent 
out.  Some  entire  libraries  are  made  up  of  these 
subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  fiction  altogether,  and 
the  special  collections  sent  to  study  clubs  through- 
out the  State  are  doing  a  real  educational  work. 

Any  local  library  may  secure  this  service,  to 
supplement  its  own  facilities,  or  in  places  where 
no  public  library  exists  twenty-five  taxpayers 
may  make  application  for  the  loan  of  a  traveling 
library,  and  if  proper  guarantee  is  furnished 
against  loss  or  damage  they  may  have  the  use  of 
such  a  library  for  six  months.  The  cost  of 
transportation  is  borne  by  the  State,  but  a  fee 
of  |;5  is  required  in  each  instance.  The  New 
York  system  is  now  circulating  about  36,000 
volumes  in  more  than  500  separate  sets,  and  the 
demand  seems  to  be  steadily   increasing.     The 
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wliole  work  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  is  regard- 
ed as  an  important  adjunct 
of  the  State's  system  of  sec- 
ondary and  higher  instruc- 
tion. The  libraries  are  sent 
to  higli  schools  and  academies 
for  use  in  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, and  similar  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for 
supplying  the  schools  with 
wall  pictures  of  artistic  merit. 
There  is  abundant  testimony 
that  the  New  York  traveling 
libraries  are  reaching  corners 
of  the  State  that  have  here- 
tofore been  destitute  of 
library  privileges,  that  their 
use  is  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  permanent  collections 
under  local  auspices,  and 
that  existing  libraries  are 
greatly  aided  and  stimulated 
to  gjrowth  by  visits  from  the  traveling  libraries. 

Michigan  adopte<l  the  New  York  plan,  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  with  various  modifications,  in 
1895,  and  is  now  circulating  100  libraries  of  50 
volumes  each.  Twenty-five  of  these  libraries 
are  special  in  character  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  study  clubs.  Mrs.  Spencer,  the  State 
librarian,  declares  that  in  no  State  institution 
has  the  same  amount  of  good  been  done  with  so 
small  an  expenditure. 

In  Iowa  a  similar  system,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  librarian,  was  started  in  1896  with  an 
appropriation  of  $4,000,  which  has  sufficed  to 
purchase  and  circulate  50  libraries,  while  at  the 
present  time  applications  are  on  file  for  200. 
Within  the  past  two  years  about  40  permanent 
libraries  have  been  organized  in  places  more  or 
less  remote  as  the  direct  result  of  visits  from  the 
traveling  libraries.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
obtain  a  larger  appropriation  from  the  Legislature 
now  in  session. 

THE    WISCONSIN    MOVEMENT. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Towa,  and  one  or  two  other 
States  have  followed  in  New  York's  footsteps  in 
establishing  State  systems  of  traveling  libraries, 
Vjut  the  more  interesting  developments  in  this 
direction,  because  the  most  spontaneous,  have 
been  in  AVisconsin.  There  the  work  has  been 
organized  by  private  rather  than  State  initiative. 
The  lion.  J.  H.  Stout,  a  public- spirited  citizen  of 
one  of  the.  western  counties,  seeing  that  the  more 
remote  country  districts  in  his  part  of  the  State 
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(A  view  of  the  first  sixteen  libraries  in  their  cases  before  they  went  out  from 
headquarters  on  their  first  trip.) 


were  destitute  of  books,  undertook  to  supply,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  group  of  libraries  of  30  vol- 
umes each  for  circulation  in  Dunn  County.  For 
this  purpose  he  purchased  about  500  standard  and 
popular  works  of  fiction  travel,  history,  biog^ 
raphy,  and  science,  in  the  selection  of  which  he 
was  aided  materially  by  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission. 

After  the  sixteen  libraries  needed  to  form  the 
first  consignment  had  been  made  up  they  were 
packed  in  strong  cases,  each  of  which  had  double 
doors,  with  lock,  shelves,  and  a  full  equipment 
for  the  librarian  in  the  way  of  record  books, 
blanks,  etc.  By  the  time  time  the  little  libraries 
were  ready  to  start  on  their  journeys  from  Mr. 
Stout's  home  city  of  Menomonie,  there  were  six- 
teen associations  of  farmers  and  villagers  scat- 
tered through  the  county  which  had  complied 
with  the  simple  requirements  announced  as  the 
conditions  precedent  to  obtaining  the  use  of  the 
books.  That  is  to  say,  they  had  each  elected  a 
secretary  and  a  librarian,  had  promised  to  have 
the  books  well  cared  for  and  kept  in  a  convenient 
place,  freely  accessible  to  every  resident  using 
them  carefully,  and  had  paid  a  fee  of  $1.  Mr. 
Stout,  on  his  part,  promised  to  exchange  the 
libraries  "when  the  majority  of  the  membei*s  of 
an  association  had  read  as  many  of  the  books  as 
they  wished,  to  pay  all  transportation  expenses 
for  the  first  library  and  all  the  expenses  of  fur- 
nishing the  libraries  and  repairing  the  books 
wlien  worn.  This  was  certainly  a  generous 
proposition,  and  it  seems  to  have  met  with  an  ap- 
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preciative  response  from  the  country  people.  It 
was  in  May,  1896,  that  the  first  libraries  went 
out  from  Menomonie,  and  by  May,  1897,  Mr. 
Stout  had  been  compelled  to  put  a  full  score  of 
additional  libraries  ''on  the  road,"  in  order  to 
supply  the  active  demand. 

THE  BOOKS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

That  the  books  so  liberally  provided  by  Mr. 
Stout  actually  get  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  were  intended  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  rural  and  village  population  in 
which  they  circulate  numbers  about  16,000.  A 
special  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  location  of 
library  *  *  stations  "  in  the  very  poorest  and  most 
destitute  portions  of  the  county.  The  cross- 
roads, rather  than  the  villages,  were  sought  ai 
centers  of  influence,  and  it  was  found  that  in 
those  places  the  libraries  were  quite  as  higlily 
valued  as  in  the  more  populous  neighborhoods. 
All  but  five  of  the  34  stations  from  which  reports 
were  received  in  1897  were  in  farm-houses,  and  of 
these  farm-houses  seven  served  also  as  post-oflSces. 
Four  of  the  remaining  library  stations  were  in 
small  stores  (in  two  of  which  were  post-offices) 
and  one  was  in  a  railroad  station.  These  34 
stations  are  circulating  more  than  10,000  vol- 
umes annually.  In  the  first  ten  libraries  sent  out 
each  book  was  drawn  twelve  times  on  an  average 
during  the  first  year,  an(J  it  was  reported  that  a 
loaned  book  was  often  read  by  from  two  to  five 
persons  before  it  was  returned. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hutchins,  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission,  to  whose  recent 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  we  are  indebted  for  tlie 
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facts  here  presented,  relates  an  incident  which 
well  illustrates  the  real  eagerness  of  the  people  for 
the  libraries,  and  the  willingness  of  even  rough 
men  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  good  books. 
At  a  hamlet  where  he  inquired  about  a  neigh- 
boring four  corners  he  was  told,  <'It  is  use- 
less to  go  there,  for  it's  a  regular  hell-hole." 
He  visited  it,  however,  and  found  it  included  a 
store,  saloon,  railroad  station,  blacksmith  shop, 
and  a  dozen  houses.  The  farmers  about  were 
poor  and  some  of  them  coarse  and  rough.  The 
storekeeper  had  received  a  scant  education,  but 
he  was  a  prompt,  reliable  business  man  and  after 
a  time  talked  quite  freely.  He  said  :  *  *  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  quite  young,  my  father  was  a 
drunkard,  an(J  1  had  a  hard  time  when  1  was  a 
boy.  I  had  a  cliance  for  a  few  years  to  get  books 
from  a  public  library,  and  they  furnished  me  the 
pleasantest  hours  I  had.  I  have  been  pretty 
rough  and  our  place  here  is  tough.  Last  Satur- 
day night  there  was  a  dance,  aild  the  boys  filled 
up  with  whisky  and  the  girls  stood  around  and 
made  fun  of  them.  I  believe  that  if  they  would 
read  good  books  it  would  put  a  stop  to  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  I  will  take  the  library  and  make 
the  boys  and  girls  read  the  books. "  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  the  circulation  of  his  library  was 
double  that  of  the  one  left  in  his  scoffing  neigh- 
bor's community.  Within  a  few  months  a  good 
woman,  who  had  been  the  main  and  almost  the 
only  worker  for  the  best  things  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, took  the  library  under  her  charge  and  has 
made  it  a  constant  power  for  good.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  like  instances  that  have  fallen  within 
the  experience  of  these  **book  missionaries." 

WHAT    BOOKS    ARE    READ  ? 

Among  tlie  books  most  in 
demand  during  tlie  first  year 
were  the  following  well- 
known  stories:  Mise  xMcott's 
*'Old  Fashroned  Girl," 
Aldrich*s  *' Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy,"  Habberton's  "  Helen's 
Babies,"  Colonel  King's 
*' Colonel's  Daughter,''  and 
Edward  Eggleston's  ' '  Hoo- 
sier  Schoolmaster."  After 
these  in  order  of  popularity 
came  *'  Rudder  Grange," 
*' A  Singular  Life,"  "Pris- 
oner of  Zenda, "  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  and  "  Oli- 
ver Twist. ' '  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
history  and  biography  were 
much  read,  and  the  farmers' 
families  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  accounts  of  New  York 
tenement- house   life,    **IIow 
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the  Other  Half  Lives"  and  *<  Children  of  the 
Poor." 

A  liberal  supply  of  popular  periodicals  was 
sent  out  with  the  libraries,  and  the  bound  volumes 
of  *S'/.  Nicholas  were  among  the  most  popular  of 
the  books.  At  first  one-third  of  each  library  was 
devoted  to  juvenile  literature,  but  this  proportion 
was  soon  increased.  The  most  encouraging  result  of 
the  experiment  has  been  its  success  with  the  young. 

Mr.  Stout's  enterprise  is  not  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  Wisconsin.  A  similar  work  has  l:)een 
carried  on  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Witter,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  with  like  success.  Other  smaller 
systems  are  at  work  here  and  there  through  the 
forest  towns  and  clearings  of  Northern  Wisconsin, 
and  the  whole  State  is  beginning  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  matter. 

In  all  this  nothing  seems  more  significant  than 
the  eagerness  with  which  all  classes  and  all  grades 
of  intelligence  welcome  the  libraries  and  the  zest 
with  which  they  read  them.  In  one  village  the 
local  clergyman  is  the  moving  spirit,  in  another 
the  village  barber  ;  often  it  is  the  district  school- 
mistress, not  infrequently  the  prosperous  farmer 
or  his  wife.  *  *  Of  the  hundred  traveling  libraries 
now  at  work  in  W^isconsin,"  says  Mr.  Hutchins, 
* '  no  other  seems  to  be  doing  as  much  good  as  the 
one  in  a  little  hamlet  in  Wood  County,  where  the 
librarian  is  '  section  boss  *  on  the  railroad,  postmas- 
ter, clerk  of  the  school  district,  and  an  officer  of 
the  town.  The  people  are  German  and  Bohemian 
farmers  and  little  given  to  books,  but  the  libra- 
rian and  his  wife  have  looked  after  all  the  little 
boys  and  girls  and  manage  to  get  them  to  read 
the  books,  the  papers,  or  at  least  the  pictures,  and 
through  the  children  they  are  reaching  the  homes 
and  the  older  people." 

AVisconsin  makes  no  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  travehng  libraries.  The  Free  Li- 
brary Commission  can  help  to  establish  and  su- 
pervise them,  but  all  the  money  for  books  thus 
far  has  come  from  the  gifts  of  citizens.  So  keen 
is  the  interest  among  the  people  that  it  seems  to 
Mr.  Hutchins  *'as  if  every  intelligent  man  and 
woman  in  the  State  wanted  to  help  us.  Children 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  keeping  their  Youth's 
Companions  and  other  periodicals  for  us,  and  the 
women's  club,  teachers,  and  other  citizens  are  send- 
ing us  eight  and  ten  cases  of  magazines,  illustrated 
papers,  children's  periodicals,  and  books  each 
week. ' '  Perha])8  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  a  legis- 
lative  appropriation  would  not  weaken  this  feeling. 

PERMANENT    LIBRARIES    ENCOURAGED. 

Wisconsin  has  one  excellent  provision  of  law 
which  might  well  be  copied  in  other  States. 
County  boards  of  supervisors  or  the  governing 


bodies  of  towns,  villages,  or  cities  may  contract 
with  the  board  of  directors  of  any  city  or  village 
library  in  the  same  county  for  the  loan  of  books 
to  residents.  Thus  any  good  city  or  village 
library  may  be  made  available,  to.  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  provision  points  to  the  adoption  of  the  trav- 
eling-library plan  by  important  public  libranes 
throughout  the  State.  The  Free  Library  Com- 
mission is  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  large 
systems  of  traveling  libraries  except  in  cases 
where  they  can  be  managed  from  some  weU- 
equipped  central  library  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
competent  librarian.  Public -spirited  citizens  have 
offered  to  buy  traveling  libraries  to  send  to  vil- 
lages which  will  establish  permanent  public  libra 
ries,  under  the  law,  pledging  8uita])le  incomes 
from  taxation.  In  the  small  village  libraries  the 
slender  incomes  are  usually  eaten  up  by  the  neces- 
sary ex{>enses  of  maintenance,  and  not  enough 
new  books  are  purchased  to  keep  up  the  popular  in- 
terest. The  State  Commission  can  now  say,  *  *  Start 
a  permanent  library  with  a  definite  annual  in- 
come, on  a  broad  basis,  making  it  really  an  edu- 
cational institution,  and  the  commission  will  send 
you  fifty  fresh  books  every  six  months  to  be 
exchanged  on  the  traveling- library  plan."  This 
stimulates  local  interest  and  encourages  united 
effort  to  maintain  a  public  library. 

INTEREST    OF    THE    WOMEN's    CLUBS. 

In  at  least  three  W^isconsin  counties  the  organ- 
izations of  women's  clubs  are  about  to  start  county 
systems  of  traveling  libraries.  The  State  Feder- 
ations of  Women's  Clubs  in  Georgia,  New  Jer- 
sey, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  other 
States  are  starting  systems.  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  these  organizations  will  have  an  im- 
portant part  in  popularizing  the  traveling -library 
idea  throughout  the  country.  They  have  already 
been  influential,  especially  in  Iowa,  in  securing 
State  legislation,  and  they  are  manifesting  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  general  library  movement.  In 
many  places  the  clubs  are  represented  on  public 
library  boards  of  directors,  and  their  work  natu- 
rally brings  them  into  touch  with  library  adminis- 
tration. Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
special  traveling  libraries  in  New  York  State  sent 
out  to  study  clubs.  This  important  feature  of 
the  New  York  system  suggests  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness,  in  which  the  particular  needs  of 
women's  clubs  are  perhaps  more  fully  and  practi- 
cally met  than  by  any  otlier  form  of  public- 
libraiy  management. 

That  these  clubs  can  and  do  exert  a  marked 
influence  in  raising  the  standard  of  public  libra- 
ries and  in  <|uickening  the  public  demand  for  the 
best  class  of  literature  is  well  brought  out  in  a 
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[!(TERIOK  or  ONB  OP  THK  STOUT  TUAVELING-LIBKARY 
STATIONS  IN  DUNN  COUNTY,  WIS. 

recent  address  by  Mrs.  Clara  Bourland,  which  is 
qnoted  in  the  January  number  of  the  Midland 
Monthly: 

The  club  woman  looks  to  the  public  library  for  her 
books  of  reference,  for  standard  authorities  upon  his- 
tory, economics,  sociology,  and  all  the  live  questions  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  the  standard  works  of  liction  and 
poetTy.  This  demand  for  books  of  permanent  value  and 
*rknowle#iged  literary  e.xcellence  must  surely  l)e  of  in- 
e>timable  value  to  the  public  library,  opposing  itself,  as 
it  does,  to  the  excessive  call  for  books  of  an  evanescent 
character,  deteriorating  in  tone  and  influence. 

A   HINT    TO    THE    GREAT    CORPORATIONS. 

We  have  seen  that  tlie  traveling  library  has 
flourished  under  systems  of  State  maintenance 
and  control  and  also  under  the  auspices  of  private 
philanthropic  agencies.  It  has  been  hardly  less 
successful  as  conducted  by  one  or  two  of  our  lead- 
ing railroad  companies  for  the  benefit  of  employ- 
ees. The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  Company 
opened  a  circulating  library  for  its  men  as  early 
«  1869,  and  now  sends  out  about  3,000  volumes 
a  year,  but  from  end  to  end  this  line  runs  through 
towns  which  for  years  have  been  well  provided 
with  free  public  libraries,  and  to  send  out  books 
to  those  towns  would  seem  almost  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.  The  railroad  branch  of  the 
New  York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
undertakes  to  supply  the  library  wants  of  rail- 
road men  on  the  New  York  Central  line,  along 
which  there  are  fewer  public  libraries  than  in 
Massachusetts.  About  7,000  volumes  a  year  are 
?ent  out  from  the  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  to  other  association  railroad  branches  on  the 
Central  and  to  individual  members. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Employees'  Free  Circu- 
lating Library,  described  by  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Ranck  in  the  Library  Journal  for  January,  1897, 
is  the  most  important  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.     This  library  circu- 


lates through  regions  comparatively  destitute  of 
free  library  privileges.  About  40,000  volumes 
a  year  are  sent  out  to  2,500  borrowers.  Smce 
1885,  the  year  when  the  library  was  founded, 
more  than  300,000  volumes  have  been  drawn. 

''These  books,"  says  Mr.  Ranck,  "travel  as 
far  westward  as  the  Mississippi  River,  through 
eight  great  States,  and  over  a  railroad  system 
approximating  3,000  miles.  They  are  delivered 
to  borrowers  through  local  agents,  and  the  aver- 
age time  from  the  placing  of  an  order  for  a  book 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent  until  the  book  called  for 
is  in  his  hands  is  now  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  entire  system.  The  library  uses 
674  agencies,  each  agency  serving  as  a  delivery 
station  for  the  employees  of  the  community  or  de- 
partment. 

*'  Along  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  used  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  fiction.  The  first  year  G4  per  cent,  of 
tlie  circulation  was  fiction  ;  the  percentage  of  fic- 
tion is  now  less  than  53." 

The  adaptability  of  railroad  methods  to  the 
business  requirements  of  a  well -organized  library 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  enter- 
prise. The  whole  system  of  sending  out  and 
returning  books  is  similar  to  that  of  the  registry 
department  of  the  post-office.  Every  person  who 
handles  a  package  receipts  for  it,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  trace  anything  that  may  be  lost.  The 
company  is  responsible  for  all  books  in  transit, 
and  it  exacts  the  same  care  in  the  handling  of 
library  property  that  is  required  for  all  other 
property.  The  books  are  delivered  to  the  agents 
through  the  baggage  department  of  the  road. 

The  system  is  managed  from  Baltimore,  where 
the  main  library  is  kept,  under  the  care  of  a  com- 
petent and  enthusiastic  librarian,  whose  salary  is 
paid  by  the  company.  For  one  of  the  summer 
months  each  year  the  library  is  closed,  and  at 
that  time  the  librarian  visits  the  different  agen- 
cies in  the  interest  of  the  library  administration. 

This  railroad  system  of  book  distribution 
differs  from  the  typical  traveling- library  system 
in  this  way  :  the  wants  of  individual  borrowers, 
rather  than  of  groups  of  borrowers,  are  met  by 
direct  consignments  from  a  central  bureau.  In- 
stead of  a  number  of  small  libraries  being  sent  to 
the  agencies  to  be  in  turn  distributed,  individual 
works  are  sent  from  one  large  library.  This 
method,  of  course,  vastly  increases  the  number  of 
separate  shipments  required  to  cover  a  given 
field,  and  would  be  impracticable  for  almost  any 
organization  not  in  the  transportation  business 
The  borrower,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  wider 
range  of  choice. 

As  Mr.  Ranck  suggests  in  his  article,  it  is  not 
from  purely  philantliropic  motives  that  corpora- 
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tions  are  coming  more  and  more  to  have  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  their  employees  outside  of 
working  hours.  Whatever  t^nds  to  raise  men  to 
higher  planes  of  living  contributes  directly  to  the 
efficiency  of  their  service.  The  traveling  library 
is  a  good  business  investment  for  any  large  em- 
ployer of  labor,  and  especially  for  the  great  trans- 
portation companies. 

In  St.  Louis  a  plan  has  been  formed  for  the 
distribution  of  books  to  street- car  employees  and 
their  families,  to  whom  the  ordinary  public 
library  is  usually  inaccessible.  It  is  stated  that 
an  office,  or  agency,  will  be  established  in  every 
power  house  or  shed  of  the  car  line.  Conductors 
and  motormen  will  present  tickets  at  these  offices, 
and  books  will  be  delivered  by  wagon  at  their 
homes. 

MERITS    OP    THE    TRAVELING    LIBRARY. 

Finally,  to  all  who  are  studying  the  advan- 
tages of  the  traveling  library  for  country  places 
we  commend  the  summary  of  those  advantages 
made  by  the  Wisconsin  Commission  after  an  ex- 
perience of  nearly  two  years  in  the  backwoods 
of  their  State  : 

1.  It  makes  good  literature  easily  accessible,  and  often 
a  constant  temptation,  in  communities  where  there  are 
few  distractions  and  no  other  similar  educational  forces 
for  any  but  the  younger  children. 

2.  It  puts  the  control  of  the  reading  of  numbers  of 
people  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  the  library  ex- 
perience of  the  world  at  their  command,  while  the  liter- 
ary tastes  of  the  readers  are  forming. 

3.  It  is  economical.  There  is  no  expense  for  local 
rent,  for  fuel,  light,  or  librarian's  salary.  Books  are 
bought  at  the  lowest  prices,  there  is  no  wastage  from 
worthless  books  or  shoddy  editions,  and  the  volumes 
are  worn  out  by  use  and  not  by  mere  shelf  wear. 

4.  It  keeps  a  continual  interest  in  tlic  books  by  fre- 


quent exchanges,  and  the  prospect  of  a  near  exchange 
keeps  each  family  alert  to  learn  about  the  be^t  books 
and  to  get  them  promptly. 

5.  The  responsibility  of  caring  for  a  library  and  ex- 
tending its  usefulness  makes  a  common  bond  for  a  high 
purpose  and  a  new  basis  for  union  for  the  best  citizens 
in  small  neighborhoods. 

6.  The  library  stations  form  new  centers  for  the  up- 
building of  a  better  social  and  intellectual  life. 

To  sum  up  briefly  :  The  traveling  library  gives  an 
abundant  supply  of  wholesome  literature  to  the  people 
of  small  communities  at  a  slight  cost,  and  not  only  ex- 
cites their  interest  in  such  literature,  but  confines  their 
reading  to  it  until  their  tastes  are  formed.  It  is  a  free 
day  and  night  school  which  does  not  close  on  Saturdays 
or  Sundays  or  for  long  vacations.  It  instructs,  inspires, 
and  amuses  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  and  its  curric- 
ulum is  so  broad  that  it  helps  the  housewife  in  the 
kitchen,  the  husbandman  in  the  field,  the  mechanic  in  his. 
shop,  the  teacher  in  her  school,  the  invalid  in  the  sick- 
room, the  boy  in  his  play,  and  the  citizen  in  his  civic 
duties.  It  leaves  no  room  for  bad  literatui*e  and  keeps 
it  from  circulating  without  resort  to  threats,  by  the 
most  natural  and  wholesome  methods. 

The  few  experinuMits  described  in  this  article 
do  not  begin  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the 
traveling  library.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
self-supporting  systems,  among  which  one  of  the 
most  successful  is  that  conducted  by  the  Loudon 
Review  of  Reviews  which-  supplies  literature  to 
many  remote  English  villages.  A  siuiilar  enter- 
prise is  maintained  by  a  firm  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
on  a  strictly  business  basis.  The  plan  is  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion  and  of  application  to  a 
great  variety  of  interests  and  conditions.  In  this 
new  way  the  railroad,  that  great  civilizing  agent, 
may  be  made  to  serve  even  more  effectively  as 
the  ally  of  the  free  school  and  the  printing-press 
in  all  that  makes  for  the  elevation  of  the  race. 

William  H.  Shaw. 


AN  OUTPOST  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  FHE£  TKAVELINO-LIBKARY  MOVEMENT. 


ARCTIC   EXPLORATION   AND  THE  QUEST  OF 

THE    NORTH  POLE. 


BY   WALTER    WELLMAN. 


I.— EXPEDITIONS    THAT    WILL    START 
THIS  YEAR. 

NO  fewer  than  five  arctic  efforts  are  planned  for 
the  near  future.  Of  these,  two  have  as  their 
objective  point  the  north  pole.  In  July,  this 
year,  Lieutenant  Peary  will  steam  up  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland  in  the  Windivardj  taking  on 
board  at  Cape  York  the  Esquimaux  men,  women, 
children,  and  dogs  whose  services  he  engaged 
last  summer.  He  will  then  push  as  far  north  as 
possible  in  his  steamer.  If  the  condition  of  the 
ice  is  favorable  to  navigation  he  hopes  to  get  the 
ship  as  far  as  Petermann  Fiord,  latitude  81,  or 
possibly  to  Newman  Bay,  latitude  82.  At  the 
ship's  farthest  north  he  will  establish  a  station 
and  his  Esquimaux  colony.  As  soon  as  possible 
he  will  throw  out  an  advance  post  at  or  near 
Cape  York,  and  when  that  is  done  will  in  the 
spring  or  favorable  season  for  arctic  sledging  at- 
tempt a  dash  to  the  pole  with  dog  sledges.  The 
distance  from  Cape  Washington  to  the  pole  is 
about  450  statute  miles.  Lieutenant  Peary  pro- 
Txjses  to  remain  in  north  Greenland  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve  his  purpose,  using 
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LIEUT.  ROBERT  B.  PEARY. 

the  Esquimaux  colony  as  a  base  of  operations. 
He  has  taken  leave  of  absence  for  five  yeare,  but 
hopes  to  be  back  in  much  less  time.  His  plan 
involves  not  only  an  effort  to  reach  the  pole,  but 
incidental  exploration  of  unknown  lands  at  the 
north  of  Greenland,  with  scientific  work  of  the 
usual  character.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
but  one  white  man,  a  physician. 

TheWellman  plan  is  quite  similar  to  that  of 
Lieutenant  Peary,  except  that  it  uses  Franz  Josef 
Land  as  a  base  of  operations  and  employs  Nor- 
wegian seal  and  walrus  hunters  instead  of  Esqui- 
maux. July  1  the  arctic  steamer  Laura,  which 
has  been  secured  for  the  expedition,  will  leava 
Tromsoe,  and  after  taking  on  board  at  Archangel, 
in  the  White  Sea,  a  large  pack  of  the  best  Sibe- 
rian draft  dogs,  will  steam  to  Cape  Flora,  where 
she  will  probably  arrive  between  August  1  and 
15.  Establishing  there  a  supply  station,  with 
scientific  investigators  left  in  charge,  the  geo- 
graphical party  of  six  men  will  at  once  push 
northward,  hoping  to  winter  at  or  about  Cape 
Fligely,  which  Payer  reached  in  1874.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  a  dash  will  be  made  for  the  pole. 
From  Fligely  to  the  pole  the  distance  is  550  stat- 
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ute  miles.  While  the  aim  of  this  expedition  is 
to  reach  the  pole,  if  possible,  in  geographic  work 
it  hopes  to  determine  the  area  and  characteristics 
of  the  now  unknown  northern  parts  of  Franz 
Josef  Land,  and  in  the  scientific  field  to  make 
valuable  observations,  particularly  in  gravity  and 
magnetism,  in  which  it  will  have  the  cooperation 
of  well-known  scientists  and  an  equipment  of  the 
latest  instruments. 


CAPT.  OTTO  8VBRDRUP. 


Capt.  Otto  Sverdrup,  who  was  with  Nansen, 
will  take  the  Fram  this  summer  and  go  up  Davis 
Strait  and  Smith  Sound,  having  on  board  a  party 
of  European  scientists  who  wish  to  make  obser- 
vations along  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Grin- 
nell  Land.  The  Fram  has  lately  been  fitted  with 
a  large  cabin  for  the  comfort  of  this  party.  No 
special  effort  is  to  be  made  to  reach  a  high 
northing. 

Frederick  Jackson,  who  last  autumn  returned 
from  Franz  Josef  Land,  plans  an  expedition  on 
the  American  side,  going  through  Jones  Sound 
and  seeking  to  open  up  the  unexplored  lands 
which  it  is  believed  exist  to  the  west  and  north. 

The  following  interesting  details  have  within 
a  few  days  appeared  in  tlie  press  concerning  a 
Swedish  expe<:lition  that  will  do  scientific  work 
in  arctic  regions  this  summer  : 

It  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Nathorst, 
who  accompanied  NordenskjttUl  in  his  Greenland  expe- 
dition of  1883.  Its  main  object  is  to  examine  the  eastern 
side  of  Spitzbergen,  Wiche's  Land,  and  New  Island  ;  in 
short,  the  region  between  Spitzliergen  and  Franz  Josef 


Land.  But  as  this  area  will  probably  not  be  accessible 
in  the  beginning  of  next  summer,  Dr.  Nathorst  intends 
to  carry  on  investigations  in  Western  Spitzbergen, 
Northeast  Land,  Bear  Island,  etc.  He  has  bought  the 
Antarctic,  which  in  1895  carried  the  whaling  expedition 
to  the  south  polar  sea  and  is  now  being  overhauled. 
The  captain  will  be  Emil  Nilsson,  who  has  been  several 
times  to  the  Yenisei,  and  who  commanded  the  Sofia 
during  NordenskjOld's  Greenland  expedition  in  1883. 
Dr.  Nathorst  himself  will  have  special  charge  of  the 
geological  work.  The  zoologist  will  be  Mr.  G.  Kolthoff, 
of  Upsala,  curator  of  the  fine  biological  museum  at 
Stockholm.  He  also  was  in  t\^e  1883  expedition,  and 
has  made  ornithological  expeditions  to  Iceland  and  the 
Fards.  Dr.  Axel  Ohlen,  of  Lund,  who  will  assist  him, 
has  dredged  off  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  has  risited 
Baflfin\s  Bay  and  Melville  Bay,  and  was  in  the  recent 
Swedish  expedition  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Dr.  Gruner 
Andersen  will  be  the  botanist.  He  has  studied  the 
arctic  flora  on  the  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  hydrographer  will  probably  he  Dr.  Axel  Humberg, 
also  a  well-known  geologist ;  he  also  was  in  the  1883  ex- 
pedition. The  cartographical  work  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Lieut.  Otto  KjellstrOm.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  glaciers  wherever  found,  and  the  sur- 
geon, Dr.  E.  T.  Levin,  will  investigate  the  occurrence  of 
bacteria  in  the  arctic  regions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
expedition  will  be  completely  equipped  in  all  depart- 
ments of  .science. 

II.— SOME    IMrORTANT    EXPEDITIONS 
SINCE  1870. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
witnessed  remarkable  activity  in  polar  explora- 
tion. In  1870  the  United  States  Government 
sent  Charles  F.  Hall,  a  civilian,  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  the  Polaris,  and  in  north  Green- 
land waters  he  reached  the  highest  north  then 
attained  by  ship,  latitude  82:11,  a  record  which 
has  since  been  broken  only  by  Nares  in  the  Alert, 
82:24,  and  by  Sverdrup  in  the  Fram,  latitude 
85:58. 

In  1873  Weyprecht  and  Payer,  Austrians, 
were  fortunate  enough  to  drift  in  their  ice-beset 
ship,  the  Tegethoff,  to  the  southern  shores  of  a 
land  which  they  not  only  discovered,  but  in  part 
explored  by  means  of  sledge  journeys,  naming  it 
Kaiser  Franz  Josef  Land.  In  the  spring  of  1873 
Payer  reached  82:05,  and  there  saw  to  the  north- 
ward '*high,  mountainous  land"  which  he  esti- 
mated to  extend  beyond  the  83d  parallel. 

The  English  were  now  stimulated  to  renewed 
efforts,  and  in  1875  the  world  beheld  the  novel 
spectacle  of  a  great  nation  sending  forth  a  mag- 
nificently equipped  expedition  with  orders  to  go 
to  the  north  pole.  Captain  Nares  was  its  leader, 
and  he  took  two  ships,  the  A  krt  and  the  Discov- 
ert/, to  north  Greenland.  The  expedition  cost 
$750,000,  and  although  it  did  not  bring  back 
the  pole  as  a  prize,  it  did  succeed  in  adding  forty 
miles  to  the  record  of  northerly  progress. 
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In  1879  the  New  York  Herald  dispatched 
Commander  DeLong,  of  the  navy,  on  a  quest  for 
the  pole  in  the  Jeannette,  The  ship  was  caught 
in  the  ice  north  of  Siberia  and  drifted  a  long  dis- 
tance to  the  westward,  finally  sinking  in  latitude 
77:15.  The  drift  of  the  Jeannette,  together  with 
that  of  relics  from  her  found  two  years  later  on 
the  coast  of  southern  Greenland,  gave  Nansen 
his  idea  for  the  drifting  expedition  in  the  Fram 
which  resulted  in  such  a  great  success.  The 
thirty-three  men  of  the  Jeannette  crew  attempted 
the  Lena  delta.  Twenty  perished,  only  those 
piloted  by  the  gallant  Melville  being  saved,  with 
two  others. 

In  1881  the  United  States  Government  sent 
out  an  expedition  under  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely,  of 
the  army,  to  establish  one  of  the  international 
|K)lar  stations.  In  addition  to  geographic  and 
scientific  work  of  the  greatest  value,  performed 
under  the  direction  of  the  indefatigable  leader, 
Lieutenant  Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Brainard,  by 
means  of  a  sledge  expedition  along  the  coast  of 
north  Greenland,  established  a  new  record  in  the 
approach  to  the  pole.  Twenty- five  out  of  thirty - 
two  men  of  this  expedition  perished  at  Cape 
Sabine,  through  no  fault  of  their  commander, 
but  on  account  of  failures  and  official  inefficiency 
which  tarnished  the  arctic  record  of  this  country. 

These  two  disasters  checked  for  a  time  the  en- 
thusiasm for  arctic  exploration.  In  1888  Fridtjof 
Nansen  effected  the  first  crossing  of  Greenland, 
i'lMly  regar<ied  as  a  brilliant  feat.  But  it  was 
soon  afterward  eclipsed  by  an  American,  Lieut. 


MRS.  PEARY  IN   HER  ARCTIC  COSTUME. 


OEN.  A.  W.  GREELY. 

Robert  E.  Peary,  civil  engineer  in  the  navy,  who^ 
in  1892,  accompanied  by  Astrup,  a  Norwegian, 
crossed  Greenland  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the 
route  of  Nansen,  traveling  with  dog  teams  and 
sledges.  In  1894  he  met  with  failure  in  an  effort 
to  cross  again,  but  in  1895  succeeded  in  once 
more  reaching  Independence  Bay,  without  being 
able,  however,  to  explore  the  northern  termina- 
tion of  Greenland,  as  he  had  hoped. 

In  1894  two  expeditions  set  out  in  the  Old 
World,  both  with  the  pole  as  their  objective 
point.  Neither  succeeded.  One  was  that  of  the 
writer,  of  which  General  Greely  says  in  his 
''Handbook  of  Arctic  Discoveries:"  "Walter 
Wellman,  an  American,  endeavored  to  reach  the 
pole  by  sledge  and  boat,  using  a  ship  at  Spitz- 
bergen  as  his  base.  Most  improved  scientific  de- 
vices were  employed  to  reduce  weights  and  secure 
success,  but  unfortunately  the  Rafjnvald  Jarl  was 
crushed  by  ice-floes  atWalden  Island.  Although 
the  ice  was  exceedingly  rough,  undeterred  In- 
adverse  conditions  Wellman  pluckily  continued 
north  by  sledge  after  the  wreck,  but  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  attempt  at  the  8 1st  parallel." 

The  other  expedition  of  that  year  was  led  by 
Frederick  Jackson,  an  Englishman,  and  was  liber- 
ally fitted  out  by  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth,  a  Lon- 
don newspa[)er  owner.  Jackson  established  head- 
quarters at  Cape  Flora,  Franz  Josef  Land,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  exploring  parts  of  that 
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ADVANCE  MADE  TOWARD  THE  NORTH  POLE  DURING  THREE  CENTURIES,   WITH  PROPOSED  ROUTES   OF 

PEARY  AND  WELLMAN. 

The  advance  made  toward  the  north  pole  during  the  last  three  centuries  is  marked  on  the  above  map  with 
stars,  lettered  in  order  from  "  A"  to  ** H,"  starting  with  Barentz  in  1596  and  ending  with  Nansen  in  1895.  These 
successive  steps  on  the  road  to  the  pole  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : 


Year.  Eixplorer. 

1596 Barentz. 

1607 Hudson. 

1700 Phipps. 

1806 Scoresby. 

1827 Parry. 

1876 Nares.* 

1882 Greely.t 

1895 Nansen. 


• 

Statute  Miles 

Nationality. 

Lat.  Reached. 

from  Pole. 

Dutch. 

79:40 

713 

English. 

80:23 

654 

English. 

80:48 

635 

English. 

81:30 

587 

English. 

82:45 

500 

English. 

83:20 

460 

American. 

83:24 

4553^ 

Norwegian. 

86:14 

260 

Method. 

Sailing  ship. 

Sailing  ship. 

Sailing  ship. 

Sailing  ship. 

Small  boats,  sledges. 

Small  boats,  sledges. 

Sledges . 

Small  boats,  sledges. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  English  held  tlie  honor  of  "the  farthest  north  "  for  265  years,  during  whi<*h  period 
they  advanced  the  mark  253  statutes  miles.  The  Americans,  with  an  advance  of  4}  .^  miles,  then  held  it  for  13  years. 
Three  years  ago  Nansen  and  Johansen,  the  Norwegians,  established  a  new  record  195X  miles  nearer  the  pola 

♦Although  Captain  Nares  was  leader  of  the  expedition  the  sledf^e  Journey  was  made  by  Markham  aijd  Parr,  offlcers. 
iGeneral  Greely  was  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  but  the  northern  Journey  was  made  by  Lockwood  and  Brainard, 
officers. 
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TIIK  "FRAM"  LEAVING  NOHWAY. 

archipelago  south  of  the  81st  parallel.  In  June, 
iJSOG,  he  had  a  dramatic  meeting  with  Nansen 
ami  Johausen,  who  had  wintered  eighty  miles 
north.  Nansen  and  Johansen  returned  to  Norway 
in  the  Wind  ward  J  which  had  visited  the  station 
every  summer.  This  is  the  steamer  which  has 
tieen  lent  to  Lieutenant  Peary  for  his  voyage  this 
coming  summer. 

No  expedition  since  that  of  Greely  is  worthy 
more  than  l)riefe8t  mention  in  comparison  with 
N'ansen's  brilliant  achievement,  the  details  of 
which  are  still  fresh  in  the  popular  mind.  Not 
only  (lid  Nansen's  drift  theory  prove  correct,  but 
by  leaving  his  ship  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  pole 
by  dog  sledges  he  contributed  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  chapters  known  to  all  arctic  history. 
If  Xansen  and  Johansen  had  not  permitted  their 
watches  to  run  down,  preventing  them  ascertain- 
ing their  longitude,  they  would  have  been  able 
to  come  down  upon  the  head  of  Franz  Josef 
Land,  clearing  up  the  mystery  as  to  the  area  and 
trend  of  the  northern  parts  of  that  archipelago, 
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WKLLMAH^B  **  RAONVALD  JARL"  CRUSHED  BY  ICK. 


seen  by  Payer  twenty  years  before,  but  never 
touched  by  the  foot  of  man.  As  it  was,  Nan- 
sen's  expedition  discovered  no  new  lands,  but  its 
contributions  to  knowledge  are  nevertheless  of 
first  importance. 

July  1 1  last  S.  A.  Andree,  a  Swede,  accompanied 
>)y  two  of  his  countrymen,  set  out  from  Danes'  Isl- 
and, Spitzbergen,  for  the  north  pole  in  a  large  bal- 
loon. The  only  information  concerning  their 
journey  that  has  come  to  hand  was  found  in  a 
pigeon -message  written  by  Andree  himself  two 
days  after  the  ascension.  In  this  dispatch  he 
said  they  were  then,  noon,  July  1 3,  in  latitude  82 : 2 
and  longitude  1 5 ;  5  east,  that  all  were  well  on  board, 
and  that  they  were  making  **good  progress  to 
the  east,  ten  degrees  southerly."  This  message 
indicates  that  Andree's  plan  of  sailing  to  the  pole 
or  its  vicinity  by  balloon  resulted  in  failure.  In 
about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  the  time  his  air-ship 
could  remain  afloat  he  had  made  but  small  prog- 
ress northward,  and  was  then  being  driven 
south  of  east.  If  Andree  and  his  comrades  are 
still  alive  the  chances  are  tliey  will  be  found  next 
summer  at  Cape  Flora,  Franz  Josef  Land,  where 
Jackson  left  for  them  a  supply  of  food. 
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III.— HOW  IS  THE  rOLE  TO  BE 
ATTAINED  ? 

And  how  can  the  pole  be  reached  ?  By  a 
sledging  expedition  over  the  ice  which  covers  the 
polar  sea,  made  from  a  base  station  upon  the  land 
as  far  north  as  we  can  establish  it.  It  is  only  by 
sledging  that  any  one  now  proposes  to  reach  the 
pole.  The  open  polar  sea  and  the  possibility  of 
sailing  to  the  top  of  the  earth  in  a  ship  are  dreams 
of  the  past.  Balloons  are  extra-hazardous,  being 
mere  toys  for  the  winds  and  offering  no  oppor- 
tunities for  scientific  observation.  Drifting  with 
the  current  which  flows  lazily  through  the  Arctic 
Sea  is  a  slower  but  more  certain  method,  though 
Dr.  Nan  sen's  experience  indicates  that  the  cur- 
rent falls  several  degrees  short  of  the  pole.  Dr. 
Nansen  left  his  ship  and  sought  the  pole  by 
sledging  over  the  ocean  ice. 

This  base  station  should  bo  established  upon 
some  land  which  extends  far  to  the  north,  which 
is  accessible  by  steamer  in  the  summer  season, 
and  which  contains  animal  life  sufficient  for  sup- 
port of  the  explorers  in  case  of  need.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  arctic  authorities  Greenland  offers 
greatest  advantages  as  a  gateway  to  the  pole. 
There  is  every  probability  that  it  extends  farther 
north  than  any  other  land  of  which  we  have 
knowledge.  It  is  believed  the  mainland  of  Green- 
land has  its  northern  termination  between   the 
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81st  and  83d  parallels,  but  outlying  islands  or 
other  land  masses  are  known  to  reacli  as  far  as 
83:30,  and  they  may  extend  much  farther. 

North  Greenland's  disadvantages  as  the  site  of 
a  polar  base  station  are :  First,  its  doubtful 
accessibility  by  ship,  navigation  through  the 
narrow,  ice- gorged  straits — Smith  Sound  ami 
Kennedy  and  Robeson  Channels^ being  excec^l- 
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ingly  uncertain  and  hazardous.  Second,  the  long 
sweep  of  the  coast  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
involving  200  miles'  travel  eastward  to  make  100 
miles  northward — from  Newman  Bay,  the  high- 
est point  to  which  it  is  likely  a  ship  could  be 
steamed,  to  Cape  Washington,  the  most  northerly 
known  point  of  land.  Third,  the  improbability 
of  finding  enough  game  there  upon  which  to 
support  life,  there  l)eing  few  seals  in  northern 
Greenland  and  consequently  few  ice  bears,  and 
the  musk  oxen  having  a  wide  range  and  therefore 
not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Other  arctic  authorities  believe  advantage  could 
be  gained  by  establishing  the  polar  base  station  on 
Franz  Josef  Land,  which  lies  between  the  80th 
and  84th  parallels,  its  northern  shores  being  as  yet 
unexplored.  The  southern  coast  of  this  land  can 
be  reached  every  summer  by  an  ice  steamer  from 
Norway.  In  the  autumn  following  the  arrival  of 
the  expc»dition  winter  headquarters  should  be  es- 
tablislied  at  Cape  Fligely,  latitude  82:05,  where 
game  in  al»undance  could  be  had  for  men  and 
dogs.  By  the  time  the  light  returns  in  the  spring 
the  expedition  party  will  be  found  hardened 
through  almost  daily  exercise  and  exposure.  All 
details  of  tiie  sledging  equipment  and  methods 
will  by  this  time  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  mastered,  and  everything  will  be  in  readiness 
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for  the  dash  for  the  pole  which  is  to  be  started 
upon  about  the  middle  of  February. 

At  latitude  82  degrees  the  sun  reappears  March 
I.  But  during  two  or  three  weeks  before  this 
«[ate  the  dawn  is  bright  enough  to  travel  by, 
tnd  the  northern  jor.rney  should  begin  about 
February  1 5.  The  cold  will  then  be  great — from 
20  degrees  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero 
—but  it  is  cold  that  keeps  the  surface  in  best  con- 
dition for  sledging.  Hardened  men,  properly 
clid,  can  endure  any  degree  of  cold  as  long  as 
the  wind  does  not  blow.  Fortunately  the  arctic 
spring  has  little  wind,  the  storms  coming,  for  the 
most  part,  later  in  the  year.  In  the  latter  part 
of  March  and  all  of  April  the  temperature  will 
become  more  moderate  and  travel  unaccompanied 
by  any  great  hardship  on  account  of  the  cold. 
May  will  be  warmer  still  and  really  balmy  for 
men  accustomed  to  the  lower  temperatures  of 
February  and  March.  But  by  the  first  of  June 
it  will  be  too  warm.  The  snow  will  then  be  sof- 
tening and  the  ice  breaking  up  more  and  more. 
The  favorable  season  for  arctic  sledging  is  at 
in  end. 

The  favorable  season — ^the  period  in  which  most 
rapid  progress  may  be  made  and  for  which  the 
plan  should  be  laid  that  all  of  it  may  be  utilized 
and  yet  no  superfluous  pound  be  carried — is  about 
one  hundred  days,  or  from  February  15  to  May 
25.  In  this  one  hundred  days'  campaign  the 
party  should  make  its  northerly  advance  and  its 
Mum  to  land,  though  of  course,  if  still  out  when 
Jnne  1  comes,  it  will  be  able  to  proceed  at  a 
diminished  rate  of  speed. 

What  is  the  length  of  this  journey  for  which 
we  must  plan  ?  From  Cape  Fligely  to  the  pole 
in  a  direct  line  is  475  geographical  miles.  If 
we  say  that,  on  account  of  deviation  from  a 
rtraight  course  made  necessary  by  hummocks, 
leads,  the  drift,  etc. ,  the  total  distance  to  the  pole 
and  back  is  1,050  geographical  miles,  we  shall  be 
within  bounds. 

The  road  to  be  traveled  is  the  frozen  surface 
•f  the  polar  sea.  That  the  <  *  pack  "  can  be  trav- 
ersed at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  speed,  with  proper 
wjoipment  and  in  the  favorable  season,  we  know, 
because  it  has  been  done.  As  long  as  the  tem- 
perature is  low  the  pack  remains  quite  closely 
knit  There  are  a  few  leads  or  channels  between 
the  floes,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  but  a  greater 
nnmber  of  them  as  the  season  advances  and  the 
cold  is  moderated.  Crossing  these  channels  is 
a«ially  easy,  either  by  boat  or  upon  bridges  of 
natural  ice,  but  a  few  are  troublesome  on  account 
of  sludge  upon  their  surface  or  young  ice  that  is 
not  quite  strong  enough  to  bear. 

The  surface  of  the  frozen  sea  varies  widely. 
Here  are  level  fields  over  which  the  sledges  will 


glide  rapidly  hour  after  hour,  making  journeys  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty- five  miles  a  day  possible. 
Then  will  come  fields  of  rubble  and  pressed-up 
blocks  which  give  much  trouble.  Many  pressure- 
ridges  at  the  edges  of  the  floes  will  be  encoun- 
tered, but  these  are  as  a  rule  not  difficult  to  cross, 
as  their  sides  are  drifted  over  with  snow  and  they 
are  transformed  from  rough  cliffs  into  hillocks 
varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet. 

These  known  conditions  of  season,  distance, 
road,  and  difficulties  show  us  that  our  organiza- 
tion and  outfit  must  be  a  perfectly  adaptable  and 
perfectly  balanced  machine.  All  must  be  planned 
as  carefully  as  the  building  of  a  locomotive  or  a 
steamship.  There  must  be  power  enough,  but 
no  superfluous  power  to  waste  fuel.  The  parts 
must  be  strong  enough  to  endure  all  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  strains,  but  not  so  heavy  as  to  drag 
upon  the  power.  There  must  be  food  enough  to 
keep  nien  and  dogs  going  in  full  strength  just 
the  time  needed  for  accomplishment  of  the  task, 
within  the  favorable  season,  but  not  a  pound  be- 
yond to  be  unnecessarily  dragged  the  whole  dis- 
tance. 

Such  a  perfectly  balanced,  skillfully  equipped 
and  organized  expedition,  comprising  all  the  lat- 
est developments  and  appliances  for  rapid  travel, 
has  never  yet  been  placed  in  the  field.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  now,  after  the  experiences  of  Lieuten- 
ant Peary,  Dr.  Nansen,  and  other  recent  arctic 
travelers,  that  such  a  thoroughly  modem  plan 
and  equipment  have  become  possible. 

We  now  know  that  in  traversing  the  polar  pack 
we  must  have  a  boat  with  which  to  cross  leads, 
that  it  must  be  a  boat  with  peculiar  powers  of  re- 
sistance to  injury,  that  it  must  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  go  into  the  water  so  that  time  need  not 
be  wasted  in  long  detours  seeking  crossings  upon 
the  ice,  as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Nansen  through- 
out his  journey,  or  till  a  week  was  spent  in 
repairing  the  canvas  kayaks  in  which  the  ice  had 
made  many  holes. 

We  know  that  dogs  are  the  cavalry  horses  of 
the  arctics,  and  that  we  must  have  plenty  of 
dog- power  to  drag  all  the  loads  over  the  good  ice, 
in  order  to  save  the  strength  of  the  men  for  the 
rougher  places;  and  plenty  of  man-power  to  get 
everything  quickly  over  the  rubble,  ridges,  and 
leads — the  dogs  resting  at  these  bad  spots  and 
the  men  resting  while  the  dogs  do  the  work  on 
the  long  reaches  of  level  or  undulating  surface. 

With  a  party  of  six  hardy  men,  with  fifty 
draft  dogs  from  Siberia,  with  a  rubber  pneu- 
matic bcfat  which  has  no  rigid  surface  to  re- 
ceive injurious  blows  in  ice,  with  specially  built 
sledges  that  are  drawn  each  by  one  dog  and  that 
may  capsize  without  injury  or  the  need  of  right- 
ing, so  that  the  dogs  go  along  practically  without 
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attention  or  driving,  with  light  weights  constantly 
becoming  lighter,  with  man -power  and  dog-power 
enough  to  keep  moving  straight  ahead  all  the 
time  with  all  the  loads  without  the  need  of 
** doubling  up" — that  is,  to  divide  the  load  into 
two  parts  and  thus  go  three  times  over  the  road — 
with  careful  attention  guided  by  experience  to 
every  minute  detail  of  food  and  equipment,  it  is 
possible  to  travel  an  average  of  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen  miles  per  day. 

Notwithstanding  their  lack  of  power  in  pro- 
portion to  their  impedimenta,  their  loss  of  time 
in  long  detours  seeking  crossings  of  leads  upon 
the  ice  because  their  kayaks  were  unfit  to  go  into 
the  water,  their  inability  to  travel  more  than  six 
or  seven  hours  per  day  .because  two  men  could 
not  quickly  attend  to  all  the  duties  in  camp.  Dr. 
Nansen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen  made  during 
the  favorable  season  an  average  of  about  nine 
miles  per  day.  Dr.  Nansen  says  if  he  had  had 
more  dogs  and  men  and  a  supply  station  on 
Franz  Josef  Land  to  fall  back  upon,  he  could 
have  made  the  pole.  He  is  also  quite  confident 
the  pole  can  be  attained  in  the  way  which  is 
here  proposed. 

At  an  average  progress  of  only  twelve  miles 
per  day  the  pole  could  be  reached  and  returned 
from  in  eighty -eight  days.  Ample  time  would 
remain  for  the  party  to  make  its  way  back  to  the 
station  on  the  southern  coast  to  meet  the  steamer 
sent  out  after  it. 

In  this  way,  with  a  very  small  expenditure  of 
money  and  with  only  a  year  and  three  months* 
absence  from  civilization,  I  believe  the  north 
pole  can  be  attained  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
human  life. 

IV.— WHY  DO  MEN  STRIVE  TO  REACH 
THE  POLE? 

What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  reach  the  north 
pole?  What  is  to  be  gained  for  mankind  ?  What 
will  you  do  with  the  pole  when  you  get  it  ? 

These  are  questions  which  every  friend  of 
arctic  exploration  is  often  called  upon  to  answer. 
They  are  propounded  in  all  seriousness  and  good 
faith,  and  deserve  reply  in  kind. 

Many  men  who  applaud  a  Lick  or  a  Yerkes 
for  their  liberal  endowment  of  great  telescopes 
with  which  to  discover  new  stars  in  the  stellar  uni- 
verse have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  sneering  at 
the  men  who  propose  to  discover  the  north  pole 
and  thus  add  to  our  knowledge  of  our  own  world. 

Men  who  rejoice  whenever  a  new  fact  is 
learned  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies  or  the 
internal  structure  or  history  of  our  globe  have 
little  patience  with  those  who  venture  into  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  north  with  a  view  to 


learning  what  is  there.  They  forget,  perhaps, 
that  this  earth  was  given  man  for  his  home, 
and  that  the  desire  to  conquer  and  to  know  all 
of  it  is  as  instinctive  as  life  itself. 

The  results  of  efforts  to  explore  the  great  un- 
known area  about  the  pole  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  :  One  has  to  do  with  the  extension  of 
knowledge,  with  the  ascertainment  of  those  facts 
which  build  up  and  broaden  and  perfect  the  sci- 
ences ;  the  other  caters  to  love  of  adventure,  to 
admiration  for  conquest  of  difficulties,  and  cer- 
tainly these  are  not  the  least  praisewoithy  traits 
of  human  nature. 

To  the  man  who  asks,  **  Can  people  live  about 
the  pole — what  can  be  grown  there  ?  "  and  who 
thus  implies  impatience  with  exploration  which 
does  not  open  up  either  mines  or  farms  or  some 
productive  industry,  there  is  no  answer.  The 
same  man  might  ask.  Of  what  use  is  a  poem  ?  He 
must  be  permitted  to  go  his  way,  along  with  the 
man  who  can  see  no  value  in  dredging  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  scaling  the  heights  of  mountains,  or 
widening  our  knowledge  of  the  stars,  because  in 
none  of  these  places  can  wheat  or  corn  be  grown 
or  precious  metals  be  mined. 

But  to  those  who  look  upon  the  garnering  of 
every  new  fact  concerning  our  universe  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and 
therefore  to  human  power  and  human  happiness, 
the  value  of  arctic  exploration  is  obvious. 

*  *  Nowhere  are  more  questions  to  be  found  for 
which  to  seek  answers,'*  wrote  Prof.  Georg  Ger- 
land,  the  physicist,  **than  in  the  polar  regions. 
.  .  .  Man's  disposition  to  make  all  the  earth 
his  home  and  himself  at  home  everywhere  in  it  is 
only  sharpened  by  the  problems  offered  there,  and 
the  tendency  to  go  becomes  irresistible. 

<  *  The  explanation  of  the  glaciation  of  the 
northern  part  of  our  temperate  zone  during  the 
ice  age,  still  unfound,  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  the  topography  of  the  land  at  the  pres- 
ent time  was  brought  out  and  the  organic  life  of 
the  whole  earth  was  modified  by  it ;  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  to  be  found,  if  it  is  found,  by  a  study  of  the 
polar  regions. 

**  ...  Man  could  not  refrain  from  inquiring 
into  the  nature  and  reason  of  these  things  if 
he  would,  and  hence  he  is  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly led  to  the  poles,  where  he  is  brought  into 
the  closest  relations  with  them  and  where  the 
explanation  of  them  can  be  most  hopefully 
sought." 

As  good  an  authority  as  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  stoutly 
defends  that  species  of  exploration  which  has  for 
its  main  object  the  discovery  of  the  pole.  *  'Arctic 
exploration  for  the  attainment  of  scientific  knowl- 
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edge  pure  and  simple/' he  says,  <<is  worthy  all 
the  effort  that  can  be  put  to  it ;  but  none  the 
1668  worthy  is  an  exploration  which  has  for  its 
main  object  the  resolution  of  a  problem  which  has 
attracted  man's  attention  for  upward  of  three 
hundred  years,  and  thus  far  baffled  all  his  inge- 
nuity and  advances. '' 

The  question  is  asked :  To  what  good  ? 
For  those  who  identify  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion with  a  search  after  truth,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  answer  this  question.  It  was  fully  an- 
swered a  half  century  ago  by  that  stem  friend  of 
knowledge,  Sir  John  Barrow,  when  he  wrote : 
"The  north  pole  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
About  which  we  know  nothing,  and  that  want  of 
all  knowledge  ought  to  operate  as  a  spur  to  adopt 
means  of  wiping  away  that  stain  of  ignorance 
from  this  enlightened  age.'' 

The  north  pole  is  a  great  prize  to  win.  It  is 
worth  winning,  not  alone  because  the  world  stands 
ready  to  applaud  and  reward  him  who  first  sets 
foot  at  that  spot  where  there  is  no  north  and  no 
other  direction  than  south,  but  because  in  the  do- 
ing of  it  real  benefits  are  to  be  gained  for  the 
human  race  and  the  cause  of  knowledge. 

The  pioneer  expedition  to  the  heart  of  the  in- 
ner polar  region — ^to  the  pole  itself  or  its  vicin- 
ity— will  not  only  bring  back  a  story  of  adven- 
ture, of  hardship,  of  achievement  which  will 
stir  the  blood  of  all  who  admire  courage  and 
physical  prowess  and  triumph  over  the  difficulties 
of  nature,  but  it  will  return  with  valuable  infor- 
mition  concerning  the  magnetic  and  electrical 
forces  of  the  earth,  now  so  little  understood,  con- 
cerning meteorology  and  geology,  the  forms  and 


extent  of  unknown  lands,  if  any  exist,  the  depth 
of  the  sea  and  the  currents  thereof,  the  organic 
life  of  our  own  and  past  ages,  and  the  great  prob- 
lem of  glaciation,  which  involves  the  history  of 
the  human  race. 

Simply  to  reach  the  pole  for  the  sake  of  a  sen- 
sational success  would  be  a  splendid  play  in  that  in- 
ternational game  of  daring  and  endurance  which 
has  been  going  on  for  three  centuries.  Having 
long  ago  set  out  to  do  this  thing,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  man  will  go  on  till  he  has 
succeeded.  As  an  athletic  feat,  as  a  triumph  of 
preparation  and  combination,  as  a. victory  overt 
the  difficulties  of  road,  distance,  time,  and  climate, 
it  would  be  at  least  as  worthy  admiration  as  the 
breaking  of  records  upon  the  race-horse  or  bicycle 
track,  as  the  winning  of  a  baseball,  football,  or 
yachting  trophy — ^feats  to  which  the  world  prop- 
erly gives  its  applause  and  its  reward  in  rich 
measure.  But  even  a  mere  effort  to  reach  the 
pole  has  vastly  more  to  commend  it,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  an  expedition  to  approach  the 
pole  without  exploring  seas  and  lands  now  un- 
known, without  gathering  a  multitude  of  facts 
for  which  every  physic«d  science  awaits  with 
eagerness. 

The  north  pole  can  be  and  probably  will  be 
reached  during  the  next  few  years.  In  arctic 
exploration  as  in  everything  else  there  is  progress. 
It  is  only  now  that  the  combined  experience  of 
all  who  have  ventured  in  this  field  teaches  us  pre- 
cisely what  the  conditions  are  that  must  be  coped 
with  and  precisely  how  they  are  to  be  overcome 
so  that  we  are  able  to  say  we  know  how  the  pole 
can  be  attained. 


WHY  SHOULD  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION   BE 

CONTINUED? 


[The  reasons  which  occur  to  eminent  scientists  and  explorers,  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  General  Greely,  Commo- 
dore Melville,  U.  S.  N.,  Professor  Todd,  of  Amherst,  Professor  Grore,  of  Columbian  University,  and  Professor 
Brewer,  of  Tale,  whose  opinions  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  has  obtained  for  the  RsviBW  of  Reviews,  in  support  of 
the  poBition  taken  by  him  in  the  foregoing  pages.] 


I— THE  IMAGINATIVE  YEARNING  FOR 
THE  POLE  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WHAT  is  the  use  of  arctic  exploration  ?  One 
might  as  well  ask,  Of  what  use  is  science  ? 
When  man  ceases  to  wish  to  know  and  to  conquer 
every  foot  of  the  earth  which  was  given  to  him  to 
live  upon  and  to  rul6,  then  will  the  decadence  of 
the  race  begin.    Of  itself  that  mathematical  point 


which  marks  the  northern  termination  of  the  axis 
of  our  earth  is  of  no  more  importance  than  any- 
other  point  within  the  unknown  polar  area  ;  but 
it  is  of  much  more  importance  that  this  particular 
point  be  reached,  because  there  clings  about  it  in 
the  imagination  of  all  mankind  such  fascination 
that  till  the  pole  is  discovered  all  arctic  research 
must  be  affected,  if  not  overshadowed,  by  the 
yearning  to  attain  it.     For  this  reason  I  want  the 
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pole  discovered,  and  it  ought  to  be  discovered 
that  we  may  get  it  out  of  the  way  and  leave  a 
clear  field  for  pure  scientific  exploration.  I  be- 
lieve the  pole  will  be  reached  within  a  very  few 
years,  and  that  it  can  be  attained  by  the  methods 
proposed  by  your  American  explorers.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  either  Lieutenant  Peary  or 
Walter  Wellman  gains  the  honor  of  unfurling  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  at  that  spot  which  for  centuries 
has  been  the  object  of  man's  adventurous  and 
resolute  attack.  Fbidtjop  Nansen. 

II.— SCIENCE    HOPES    FOR    VALUABLE 
ARCTIC  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Arctic  exploration  has  contributed  generously 
to  the  material  interests  of  mankind  and  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge.  In  polar  lands  some 
of  the  rarest  secrets  of  nature  have  been  disclosed 
to  scientific  voyagers.  Contributions  to  all  sciences 
have  been  levied  from  the  air,  the  earth,  the 
ocean,  and  even  the  universe.  Within  the  arctic 
circle  have  been  located  and  determined  the  poles 
of  the  triple  magnetic  forces.  Study  of  the  vary- 
ing phases  of  barometric  pressures  in  the  far  north 
has  given  the  world  a  better  understanding  of  the 
climates  of  northern  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 
Soundings  of  the  sea,  serial  temperatures,  and 
hydrographic  surveys  in  the  arctics  have  given 
birth  to  that  most  satisfactory  and  important 
theory  of  a  vertical  interoceanic  circulation.  A 
handful  of  dried  arctic  plants  enabled  a  botanist 
to  forecast  the  general  character  of  unknown 
lands,  and  in  fossil  plants  from  the  north  another 
scientist  has  read  the  story  of  tremendous  climate 
changes  that  metamorphosed  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  peculiar  tides  of  the  arctics  have  added  to  our 
store  of  information  concerning  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  stellar  worlds  upon  our  own.  To 
the  ice -clad  zones  science  is  now  turning  for  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  glaciation  of  our  lower 
latitudes.  A.  W.  Greely. 

III.— THE  ARCTIC  ZONE  IS   A   SCHOOL 
FOR  HEROIC  ENDEAVOR. 

I  am  asked  the  question.  Why  should  arctic 
exploration  be  continued  ?  For  every  reason 
that  is  good  and  noble  ;  for  the  benefit  of  our 
fellow-men  ;  that  the  explorer  and  the  investi- 
gator may,  through  trial  and  suffering  if  need 
be,  contribute  to  the  world's  knowledge,  which  is 
power,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

Is  there  a  better  school  of  heoric  endeavor  for 
our  youth  than  the  arctic  zone  ?  It  is  something 
to  stand  where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod. 
It  is  sometliing  to  do  that  which  has  defied  the 
energy  of  the  I'ace  for   the  last  three  hundred 


years.  It  is  something  to  have  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  are  adding  your  modicum  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  world's  store. 

It  is  worth  a  year  of  the  life  of  a  man  with  a 
soul  larger  than  a  turnip  to  see  a  real  iceberg  in 
all  its  majesty  and  grandeur.  It  is  worth  some 
sacrifice  to  be  alone  just  once  amid  the  awful 
silence  of  the  arctic  snows,  there  to  commune 
with  the  God  of  nature,  whom  the  thoughtful 
man  finds  best  in  solitude  and  silence,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men — alone  with  the  Creator. 

It  is  entirely  different  with  the  ice-ranger  who 
skirts  along  the  mere  edge  of  the  great  unknown 
area  and  ekes  out  a  precarious  existence  with  the 
filthy  natives  that  he  may  return  to  civilization 
and  peddle  out  his  experiences  in  penny  lectures 
for  his  monetary  profit  and  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  gaping  multitude. 

Geobob  W.  Melville. 

IV.— THE    GEOGRAPHIC,  COMMERCIAL, 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  PROFIT. 

Surrounding  the  north  pole,  3,000,000  square 
miles  of  our  globe  remain  still  unexplored.  Ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  of  these  imknown  re- 
gions is  of  high  importance  in  three  distinct  lines 
of  human  activity  :  (a)  Geographic  exploration  : 
(b)  commercial  profit ;  (c)  scientific  research. 
Argument  against  polar  eicploitation  along  any 
of  these  lines  often  betrays  simple  ignorance  of 
the  facts.  For  the  past  two  centuries  the  arctic 
jrield  of  commercial  products  has  exceeded  $5,  - 
000,000  annually,  and  the  available  wealth  of 
this  northern  world  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

Greely  extended  our  knowledge  to  83  degrees 
24  minutes  ;  Nansen  to  86  degrees  14  minutes — 
only  as  far  from  the  pole  itself  as  Boston  from 
Philadelphia  or  St.  Louis  from  Chicago.  Who 
else  will  help  geographers  to  draw  a  complete 
map  of  the  polar  zone  embraced  between  these 
two  high  parallels  ? 

But  since  international  circumpolar  stations 
were  first  established,  the  wide  import  of  scien- 
tific research  in  polar  wilds  has  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  **  frozen  north"  is  a  really  promi- 
nent factor  in  solving  useful  problems  in  the 
physics  of  the  globe.  The  meteorology  of  our 
United  States  to-day  ;  perfection  of  theories  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  requisite  in  conducting 
surveys  and  navigating  ships  ;  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora;  secular 
variation  of  climate  ;  behavior  of  ocean  currents 
— all  these  are  fields  of  practical  investigation  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  both  arctic  and  antarctic 
worlds  play  a  very  significant  rdle.  Indeed,  a 
knowledge  of  these  phenomena,  as  yet  far  from 
thorough,  is  a  prime  essential  to  that  complete 
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unfolding  of  Nature,  her  laws  and  processes,  which 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Within  a  few  brief  years  the  poles  will  be 
won — both  of  them.  The  absorbing  question  is 
no  longer  why  reach  them  ?  but  how  can  we  best 
get  there  and  safely  return  ? 

David  P.  Todd. 


v.— DECISIVE  DATA  OF  THE  EARTH'S 
ELUPTICITY  ALONE  MAKE  A  SUF- 
FICIENT REASON. 

Fortunately  the  day  is  passing  when  the  scien- 
tist must  assume  an  apologetic  attitude  while  try- 
ing to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  nor 
ig  he  any  longer  discouraged  by  the  utilitarian's 
question,  What  is  the  good  of  it  ?  He  readily 
caUb  to  mind  the  fact  that  except  in  rare  in- 
BUnces  practice  has  paused  for  theory  and  that 
the  artisan's  hand  has  been  freed  by  the  savant's 
brain.  His  meat  and  drink  is  ofttimes  the  con- 
ficionsBess  that  one  item  of  ignorance  dispelled  is 
like  a  grain  of  sand  removed  from  the  most  deli- 
cate mechanism — one  particle  of  knowledge  dif- 
fused is  a  lubricant  that  may  facilitate  the  move- 
ments in  the  vast  cycle  of  sciences  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  periphery.  And  not  seldom  is  suffi- 
cient reward  found  in  the  conviction  that  he  who 
makes  a  contribution  to  science  benefits  the 
human  race,  furnishes  a  stimulus  whose  action 
is  above  conception,  and  plants  a  seed  whose 
fruit  may  nourish  coming  ages. 

As  long  as  the  specialist  works  under  normal 
conditions  no  suggestion  is  made  that  his  work 
maj  be  useless.  The  chemist  can  spend  a  dec. 
ide  searching  for  a  new  element,  and  if  argon 
be  discovered  his  years  of  labor  are  forgotten  ; 
the  navigator  may  strive  to  map  the  currents  of 
the  ocean,  and  when  success  crowns  his  efforts 
mariners  are  quick  to  profit  thereby.  But  as 
toon  as  one  starts  into  the  dreary  north  and 
brafes  its  dangers,  thousands  echo  the  cry. 
What  is  the  good  of  it  ?  Besides  the  encourage- 
ment it  gives  to  the  spirit  of  investigation,  there 
are  results  to  be  achieved  that  are  worth  all  the 
veniores  our  hardy  men  are  making  in  pushing 
Dorthward. 

There  is  a  little  factor — ellipticity — that  enters 
into  every  computation  of  earth  areas  or  direc- 
tions. With  an  incorrect  value  for  this  quantity, 
which  depends  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth,  no 
boundary  line  can  be  run  with  precision,  maps 
▼ill  be  uncertain,  shoals  and  dangers  cannot  be 
plotted  with  accuracy,  and  navigation  has  another 
risk  added  to  its  long  array.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  figure  of  the  earth  the  extreme  north 
has  80  far  practically  no  voice.     The  single  arc, 


that  of  Lapland,  is  so  marred  by  en*ors  that  its 
use  makes  the  entire  solution  unreliable.  The 
need  for  a  northern  ai*c  is  so  keenly  felt  that  at 
this  time  steps  are  taking  for  the  measurement  of 
a  short  arc  in  Spitzbergen.  But  owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  large  undertaking 
no  one  knows  when  it  may  be  accomplished. 

Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mendenhall,  a  small 
pendulum  about  nine  inches  long  can  give  us  the 
most  valuable  data  for  the  determination  of  the 
all- important  ellipticity,  and  nowhere  can  such 
decisive  data  be  sought  as  near  the  pole.  Wher- 
ever a  weight  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  be  carried 
this  instrument  and  accessories  can  be  taken,  and 
every  station  occupied  in  high  latitudes  will  con- 
tribute immeasurably  toward  solving  the  problem 
in  question. 

If  a  polar  expedition  can  show  how  a  party  can 
approach  the  pole  and  do  nothing  more,  it  will 
give  the  information  which  some  geodesist  will 
soon  use  to  his  profit,  and  if  in  addition  it  should 
make  it  possible  for  pendulum  observations  to  be 
made  as  far  north  as  Franz  Joseph's  Land,  it  will 
confer  a  lasting  boon  upon  the  geographers  of  the 
land  and  through  them  benefit  all  mankind. 

Jambs  H.  Gore. 

VI.— THE  INTELLECTUAL  ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT OF  THE  EXPLORER  IS  HIS 
REWARD. 

What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  reach  the  north 
pole  ?  is  the  question  that  surprises  me  more  than 
any  other  one  that  I  hear  so  frequently  asked. 
In  the  Dark  Ages  such  a  question  might  have 
been  expected,  or  rather  if  asked  would  have 
been  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  those  times. 
But  now,  so  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  in  this  age  of  progress,  it  seems  so 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  times  that  it  never 
fails  to  surprise  me. 

We,  in  our  civilization  and  enlightenment,  en- 
joy a  vastly  greater  amount  of  material  comforts 
and  intellectual  pleasures  than  our  predecessors 
did.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  nature— to  what  we  call  science. 

No  one  appears  to  question  the  general  fact 
that  scientific  investigation  and  geographical  ex- 
ploration have  been  the  great  stimulus,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  chief  cause,  of  the  great  intellectuaJ 
activity  of  the  present  day  among  the  peoples  of 
our  civilization.  In  these  days  of  steam  and 
electricity  no  one  questions  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  science  has  been  the  great  factor  in 
making  our  material  progress  possible.  Science 
has  turned  the  tide  of  intellectual  activity  into 
new  channels,  has  given  direction  to  new  mental 
work,  has  created  new  tastes,  and  has  enormously 
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added  to  our  intellectual  pleasures  as  well  as  to 
our  material  comforts. 

Most  of  those  who  ask  the  question  allow  that 
if  they  were  assured  that  valuable  gold  mines 
were  located  there  or  that  unusually  profitable  in- 
vestments could  there  be  placed,  the  question 
would  be  answered. 

But  should  the  search  for  a  gold  mine  be  prose- 
cuted with  more  zeal  than  the  search  for  nature's 
laws?  Scientific  research  and  geographical  ex- 
ploration is  a  search  for  knowledge.  The  study 
of  pure  science,  irrespective  of  its  practical  ap- 
plication, is  an  intellectual  pleasure  and  a  modem 
phase  of  mental  culture.  The  brilliant  and  use- 
ful applications  have  followed,  not  preceded,  pure 
research,  and  the  research  does  not  stop  along 
those  lines  where  immediate  practical  use  is  not 
obvious.  The  intellectual  enlightenment  of  the 
explorer  is  his  reward  ;  he  leads  and  the  material 
applications  follow  as  a  natural  result. 

Through  the  study  of  nature  educated  people 
have  come  to  love  nature  and  to  have  a  pleasure 
in  natural  phenomena  to  an  extent  our  ancestors 
never  dreamed  of. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  consider  the  attitude 
of  educated  people  toward  mountains.  All  down 
the  ages  to  modem  times  educated  people  took 
no  pleasure  in  mountain  scenery.  No  one 
climbed  mountains  to  enjoy  the  view  from  their 
summits.  On  the  other  hand,  mountains  were 
feared  and  shunned.  Their  dark  forests  were  a 
terror,  the  haunts  of  demons,  their  caves  the 
abode  of  dragons  until  science  came.    'Problems 


of  nature  could  be  solved  amid  their  desolation  that 
were  imperatively  hidden  on  the  fertile  plains. 

The  botanist,  the  geologist,  the  explorer  chased 
the  demons  away  and  drove  the  dragons  to  their 
dens ;  and  now  multitudes  of  cultured  people 
yearly  flock  to  them  to  enjoy  their  beauty  and 
absorb  inspiration  from  their  sublimity.  Where 
our  ancestors  feared  the  mysterious  terrors  we 
seek  the  known  beauties  ;  where  they  shunned 
the  awful  we  enjoy  the  sublime.  The  demon- 
haunted  forests  have  become  gay  with  summer 
cottages,  and  mountaineering  has  become  a  cov- 
eted pastime.  • 

So  it  will  be  with  the  polar  regions :  more 
difficult  to  reach  only  because  Nature  there  more 
strongly  guards  her  sublimities  for  the  few  who 
will  appreciate  them.  The  experience  of  the  last 
fifty  years  shows  that  the  sublimities  of  the  polar 
regions  are  even  more  fascinating  than  scenery 
of  milder  climes.  It  has  become  proverbial  that 
who  has  beheld  their  grandeur  always  wishes  to 
return. 

May  the  day  never  come  when  the  spirit  of 
adventure  be  lost,  the  investigation  of  the  un- 
known on  our  globe  excite  no  further  interest, 
and  the  contemplation  of  nature  under  aspects 
new  to  us  cease  to  give  pleasure. 

Problems  of  nature  that  cannot  be  solved  else- 
where await  solution  in  the  arctic  regions.  If 
the  burning  thirst  for  knowledge  is  quenched 
before  these  problems  are  solved,  then  the  deca- 
dence of  the  race  will  have  begun. 

Wm.  H.  Bbewm. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF   THE   PEACE   MOVEMENT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


BY  FREDERIC  PASSY. 

[Oar  readera  are  sufficiently  familiar,  perhaps,  with  the  course  of  the  movement  in  the  United  States  and 
En^and  for  international  arbitration  and  the  substitution  of  legal  remedies  for  war  in  the  adjustment  of 
differences  between  goyemments.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  discussion  of  this  great  question 
that  is  going  on  in  the  very  midst  of  the  vast  military  encampments  of  the  European  continent.  The  following 
article,  therefore,  from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  French  publicist,  Frederic  Passy,  will  be  found  instructive  and  en- 
couraging in  a  high  degree.  M.  Passy,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  has  for  some  time  been  the 
president  of  the  French  Society  for  Arbitration  between  Nations  (la  Soditi  FrarKiaise  pour  VArhiVrage  entre 
nations),  and  in  that  capacity  he  is  constantly  observing  the  drift  of  European  opinion.  The  article  of  which  we 
present  herewith  the  English  translation  is  published  in  its  original  French  form  in  the  Rews  des  RevtLea  of 
Paris.    It  recites  the  recent  events  of  a  marvelous  propaganda. — The  Editor.] 


IX  an  article  published  in  the  Revue  des  Revues 
in  January,  1896,  I  said  that  if  I  wished 
simply  to  enumerate  all  the  events  which,  during 
the  course  of  that  year,  gave  evidence  of  the  prog- 
ress of  pacific  ideas,  I  should  not  have  to  write 
a  mere  review  article,  but  a  volume. 

This  was  true  eighteen  months  ago.  It  is  a 
hundred  times  more  true  to-day,  and  the  following 
pages,  however  full  they  may  be,  can  only  give 
an  imperfect  idea  of  what  has  been  said,  written, 
and  done  and  of  what  is  being  done  every  day 
in  the  most  Widely  separated  parts  of  the  globe 
to  prepare  for  that  better  era  for  which  humanity 
sighs. 

I  will  say  but  little  in  reference  to  the  incessant 
work  which  is  still  being  prosecuted  in  every  land 
and  m  every  tongue,  by  word  of  mouth  and  by 
the  press,  by  means  of  lecture,  newspaper,  book, 
pamphlet,  and  illustration,  and  by  the  arbitration 
and  peace  societies.  I  shall  merely  note  the  more 
and  more  rapid  increase  of  these  as  well  in  num- 
ber as  in  importance. 

In  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Italy  there 
is  now  scarcely  a  place  of  any  importance  where 
there  is  not  one  of  these  societies,  and  their  activity 
takes  the  most  diverse  forms.  Sometimes  there 
may  be  popular  soiries  such  as  I  witnessed  in  the 
largest  hall  at  Berne,  consisting  of  readings,  reci- 
tations, and  singing,  with  an  organ  accompaniment 
joined  by  a  choir  of  two  thousand  voices.  Or,  as 
at  Basle  and  Frankfort,  poetry  or  recitations  from 
plays  by  popular  actors,  such  as  Richard  Feld- 
haus,  or  the  representation  of  a  drama  from  the 
celebrated  romance  by  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Sutt- 
ner.  *'i.  Bos  Les  Armes.'^ 

Elsewhere,  at  Gotha,  the  Landeslehrerversamm- 
'«n^,  the  official  journal  of  the  Association  of 
German  Teachers,  discusses  how  tnc  school  may 
contribute  toward  the  peace  movement,  and  the 


address  of  Rector  Friebel  excited  enthusi- 
astic applause.  **It  may  be  presumed,"  adds 
the  journal  which  reports  this  address,  '  <  that  by 
degrees  all  German  teachers  will  take  that  place 
in  the  pacific  ranks  which  comes  to  them  by 
right."  This  is  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  and 
more  effective  reply  than  that  which  La  SocUie 
Franqaise  pour  V Arbitrage  Entre  Nations  received 
to  the  programme  which  it  had  issued  for  com- 
petition. This  society  further  reopens  this  com- 
petition for  1899,  and  the  Bureau  de  Berne 
addresses  an  appeal  to  teachers  in  all  countries 
which  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  influence. 

On  their  part,  the  peace  societies  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  at  Pforzheim,  at  Offenburg,  at 
Constance,  and  at  Lorrach  have  sent  a  petition 
to  the  second  chamber  of  the  States  at  Carlsruhe, 
to  obtain  some  reform  in  the  direction  of  teacli- 
ing  history  in  a  more  pacific  spirit.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  assembly  of  the  People's  party — 
Volks  partie — met  at  Manheim,  and  decided  that 
all  the  deputies  elected  by  this  party  should  be 
asked  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing in  the  Reichstag  the  calling  of  a  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  adoption  of  international 
treaties  of  arbitration,  with  a  view  to  a  general 
disarmament. 

At  Munich  Dr.  Conrad  excited  enthusiasm  by 
his  vehement  speeches  against  war  and  militar- 
ism. At  Stuttgart  Pastor  Umfried  denounced 
these  evils  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  true 
that  his  crusade  did  not  please  every  one,  and 
some  Christians  (of  another  school  than  this)  were 
found  ready  to  accuse  him  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  censure 
him.  Pharisees  are  always  the  same.  But  the 
brave  pastor  has  not  yielded  to  them,  and  the 
crowds  which  press  more  and  more  to  hear  him 
speak  have  forced  them  to  teep  silence. 
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At  Gotha,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  old 
soldiers  actually  applauded  M.  Raush  in  his  at- 
tack on  war. 

In  an  opposite  direction,  in  Portugal,  where  as 
yet  very  little  had  been  done  openly,  the  move- 
ment, principally  instigated  by  the  energetic  per- 
severance of  M.  MagaJhoes  Lima,  has  acquired 
such  prominence  that  in  the  programme  of  the 
fetes  which  are  to  be  held  in  1 898  on  the  occasion  of 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discoveries 
of  Vasco  de  Gama,  they  have  given  an  official 
announcement  of  a  meeting  of  a  congress  of 
peace  ;  and  further,  that  at  present  it  is  intended 
to  hold  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Interparliament- 
ary Union  at  Lisbon.  Turin,  where  an  interna- 
tional meeting  of  students  is  to  be  held,  contended 
and  still  contends  with  Lisbon  for  the  preference. 

In  France,  in  addition  to  the  circles  already  ex- 
isting, the  influence  of  which  is  increasing  daily, 
we  have  witnessed  the  creation  of  a  Woman's 
International  League  for  Disarmament,  under  the 
auspices  of  which  Mme.  Camille  Flammarion  has 
just  published  a  manifesto  of  rare  beauty,  en- 
titled '^  Lettre  au  General  JT."  It  is  impossible 
that  such  a  spirited  appeal  should  not  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  are  capable  of  understanding 
and  feeling. 

The  English  societies,  and  the  International 
Arbitration  and  Peace  Association  in  particular, 
have  not  ceased  to  protest  in  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism as  well  as  in  the  name  of  humanity  against 
British  jingoism.  On  several  occasions  they  have 
passed  votes  of  censure  against  the  Soudan  cam- 
paign in  Egypt  and  otiier  military  actions  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  Peace  Society, 
through  their  general  secretary,  Mr.  Evans  Darby, 
has  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public and  other  government  officials  a  petition 
coming  from  the  Universal  Alliance  of  Protestant 
Ministers  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia.  M. 
F^lix  Faure,  in  transmitting  this  document  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  has  willingly  given, 
through  this  minister,  the  assurance  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  sentiment  expressed  in 
this  petition.  The  Arbitration  League,  in  its 
turn,  has  sent  its  general  secretary,  Mr.  Randal 
Cremer,  to  America  on  a  third  mission.  He  car- 
ries with  him  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the 
conclusion  of  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  It  is  known  that  though  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  the  two  governments  last  year 
failed  to  secure  in  the  Senate  at  Washington  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  which  the 
Constitution  requires,  yet  it  wanted  very  little  to 
have  attained  this  exceptionally  high  require- 
ment ;  and  President  McKinley,  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  has  not 


hesitated  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  resumption 
of  negotiations. 

Mr.  McKinley  had  previously  stated  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Love,  president  of  the  Peace  Union 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  *  *  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  the  right  to  be  proud  that  their  coun- 
try is  in  the  van  in  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  for  international  arbitration."  And  Eng- 
land at  the  same  time  boasts  that  no  less  th^ 
tbirty-three  disputes  have  been  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration. There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  hope  that 
on  this  occasion  negotiations  will  not  be  fruit- 
less. 

It  is  also  known  that  resolutions  favoring  the 
conclusion  of  other  treaties  of  this  kind  have  been 
formulated  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  the  Austrian  Chamber,  and  by  the  Scandina- 
vian Parliament;  that  a  petition  having  the  same 
object  in  view  has  been  returned  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  German  empire,  and  that  the  attention  of 
the  Government  at  Washington  has  been  recent- 
ly recalled  to  an  old  suggestion  emanating  from 
the  federal  government  of  Switzerland. 

11. 

Indeed,  from  day  to  day  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  arbitration  is  becoming  more  marked,  or 
rather  I  should  say  that  facts  clearly  demon- 
strate its  growing  efficacy. 

The  year  1896,  at  the  time  it  was  becoming 
history,  was  described  by  the  press  as  the  year 
of  arbitrations.  The  year  1897  will  have  no  less 
claim  to  the  title. 

To  cite  only  some  few  cases  of  arbitration, 
taken  haphazard,  we  have  seen  during  the  year 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  authorized 
to  decide  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia ;  the 
King  of  Portugal  between  England  and  Brazil, 
in  regard  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad  ;  President 
Lacheral  chosen  as  arbitrator  between  a  French- 
man and  the  republic  of  Venezuela ;  France, 
Sweden,  and  Chile  referred  to  M.  Janssen.  The 
long-standing  question  of  contested  territory  be- 
tween France  and  Brazil  has  been  at  last  sub- 
mitted for  amicable  settlement.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  same  result  will  be  reached  in  the  matter  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  also  in  the  question  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  And  quite  recently  Professor 
Martens,  nominated  by  Czar  Nicholas  II.,  has 
been  called  to  preside  over  the  court  which  is  to 
meet  in  Paris  to  settle  the  frontier  question  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  aforesaid  repubUc 
of  Venezuela. 

Clear-headed  men,  such  as  our  friend  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt,  have  long  ago  pointed  out  that 
among  the  commonest  causes  of  misunderstand- 
ing   are   incorrectness   of   information   and   the 
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vexatious  comments  to  which  it  gives  rise.  In 
order  to  remedy  these  annoyances  and  these  dan- 
gers, attempts  have  been  made  in  several  coun- 
tries— in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany — 
to  establish  international  committees  with  the 
object  of  enlightening  public  opinion  and  dissi- 
pating misunderstandings.  The  n^mie  of  <  <  En- 
tenU  Cordiah^^  has  been  given  to  this  movement, 
and  in  England  it  has  been  notably  supported  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

h  was  in  reference  to  this  movement  that  the 
*•  Grand  Old  Man"  wrote  the  following  significant 
lines:  *<I  consider  that  we  should  give  to  Eu- 
rope—France naturally  included — a  reasonable 
explanation  on  the  subject  on  which  she  has  an 
especially  strong  feeling.'* 

In  Berlin  the  same  interest  appears  to  animate 
ft  man  of  strong  personality,  Lieutenant- Colonel 
von  Egidy,  a  thinker,  writer,  and  orator  of  the 
first  rank  to  whom  we  have  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  at  Hamburg,  and  it  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  most  broad-minded  impulses  that  he  has 
founded  a  review,  the  title  of  which.  La  Con- 
ciliation, sufiBciently  explains  itt  object.  Con- 
ciliation of  citizens,  conciliation  of  peoples,  by  a 
retnm  to  justice  and  all  the  remedies  which  she 
can  give. 

Furthermore,  the  too  frequent  demonstrations 
which  still,  take  place  in  Giermany  to  celebrate 
the  souvenirs  of  the  last  war  no  longer  excite 
anything  but  official  enthusiasm,  and  are  almost 
always  the  cause  of  explanations  or  of  regret  to 
politicians  and  to  the  press.  And  to  come  back 
to  London,  when  it  was  a  question  of  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  Trafalgar,  on  all  sides  one 
heard  objections  to  this  untimely  arousing  of  in- 
judicious and  offensive  Chauvinism.  The  cele- 
brations, in  fact,  met  with  little  response. 

Let  us  inquire  of  the  learned  bodies.  Every- 
where we  meet  the  same  condemnation  of  war 
and  the  same  laudation  of  justice  and  pity. 

In  Russia  the  international  congress  of  doc- 
tore  of  medicine,  striving  to  remedy  the  too  glar- 
ing injustice  of  Switzerland  toward  that  son  of 
here  who  first  brought  the  horrors  of  the  battle- 
field before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  aroused  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  subject  from  which  resulted 
that  noble  movement  known  as  the  <*  Red  Cross," 
awarded  to  Henri  Durant  the  prize  of  the  city  of 
Moscow  of  the  value  of  five  thousand  francs. 

At  Paris  M.  Comu,  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  represents  modem  nations,  **  al- 
though groaning  under  the  barbarou/;  law  of 
blood  and  iron,  yet  on  great  occasions  lifting 
their  eyes  toward  those  serene  regions  which 
shine  above  hatred  and  jealousies,  and  joining 
together  to  honor  those  great  men  whose  toil  in- 
creases  the  common  heritage  of  intelligence  and 


the  fame  of  their  own  country  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  humanity." 

M.  Berthelot,  addressing  Z'  Union  de  la 
jeunesse  repuhlicaine^  stated  that  **  to-day  pub- 
lic opinion — ^that  is  to  say,  the  will  of  the  people 
enlightened  by  an  educating  science — shows  itself 
in  Europe  in  imperious  force  and  compels  rulers 
to  adopt  as  their  fundamental  principle  the  con- 
tinual development  through  peace  of  the  material 
welfare,  the  health,  education,  and  true  morality 
of  the  people  they  govern."  A  statement  which 
had  already  been  made  in  another  form  before 
the  German  Reichstag  by  Baron  de  Marshall,  the 
under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  who 
declared  that  *  *  wars  of  aggression  belonged  to 
the  past,  and  that  in  all  nations,  even  among 
those  that  considered  they  had  cause  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  their  condition,  there  existed  a 
profound  desire  for  peace." 

The  Academy  of  Morals  and  Political  Sciences, 
after  having  at  one  of  its  meetings  awarded  the 
most  important  of  its  prizes  to  De  Brazza,  that 
peaceful  conqueror  who  never  fired  a  shot  and  has 
found  a  way  to  extend  French  influence  and  civi- 
lization without  ever  violating  the  laws  of  justice 
and  humanity,  caused  to  be  read  at  the  public 
meeting  of  the  five  academies  a  special  treatise 
on  the  life  and  works  of  this  beneficent  hero. 

I  cannot  recall  this  honor  without  mentioning 
an  idea,  already  alluded  to  elsewhere,  at  the  con- 
gress at  Antwerp  by  an  American  lady,  Mrs. 
Horst,  and  at  the  congress  at  Hamburg  by  M. 
Haberland,  president  of  the  Berlin  Peace  Society, 
namely,  the  international  flag,  suggested  by  the 
Countess  de  Brazza,  upon  which  could  be  read  the 
motto,  Pro  Concordia  labor ^  and  which  each  nation, 
in  renouncing  all  acts  of  violence,  would  have  the 
right  of  placing  on  its  own  particular  flag. 

The  inventor  of  the  greatest  destructive  power 
yet  known,  Nobel,  after  having  during  his  life 
declared  that  his  object  had  been  not  only  to  find 
fresh  resources  for  labor,  but  to  render  the  vile 
art  of  killing  one  another  so  terrible  that  it  should 
become  impossible  to  continue  to  exercise  it,  at 
his  death  consecrated  his  immense  fortune  to  the 
advancement  of  industry,  science,  arts,  letters, 
and  every  form  of  civilization,  and  especially 
arranged  a  magnificent  annual  bequest  in  favor  of 
the  crusade  of  the  enemies  of  war. 

Inspired  by  a  similar  sentiment,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  marshals  of  the  First  Empire,  Madame 
de  Blocqueville,  daughter  of  Davout,  Prince  of 
Eckmiihl,  left  by  her  will  a  considerable  sum  to 
erect  upon  the  most  dangerous  point  of  the  Brit- 
tany coast  a  light-house,  called  the  light-house  of 
Eckmiihl,  **  hoping,"  she  said,  **  that  the  lives 
lost  through  war's  fatalities  would  be  compen- 
sated by  the  lives  snatched  from  the  tempest." 
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Is  it  necessary  to  give  further  confirmation  of 
these  tendencies  ? 

The  Danish  Parliament,  imitating  the  Swiss 
Government,  voted  to  the  international  peace 
fund  at  Berne  a  subsidy  of  two  thousand  crowns. 
The  Norwegian  Parliament,  in  granting  also  a 
subsidy  to  the  same  fund,  records  a  resolution 
that  such  allotment  shall  each  year  be  comprised 
in  the  regular  financial  bill.  And  one  of  the 
press  agencies  of  Paris,  in  sending  to  the  papers 
the  autographic  correspondence,  asks,  *  *  When 
shall  we  see  the  great  powers  following  this  ex- 
ample and  creating  also  side  by  side  with  their 
ministers  of  war  a  minister  of  peace  ?" 

III. 

I  cannot,  you  well  understand,  dwell  long  upon 
the  annual  reunions  in  which  our  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peace  societies  of  the  world 
regularly  give  their  testimony  ;  firstly,  because 
their  doings  are  recorded  in  the  regular  reports, 
to  which  it  is  easy  to  refer ;  secondly,  because  it 
would  be  diflBcult  for  me  to  give  an  account  of 
them  without  putting  myself  too  much  in  evi- 
dence. Nevertheless,  how  can  I  pass  in  silence 
that  vote  of  the  interparliamentary  conference  at 
Brussels  empowering,  in  case  of  need,  those  of 
its  members  to  whom  the  administration  of  its 
permanent  deputations  is  intrusted,  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  delegates,  to  report  upon  affairs 
which  are  occupying  public  attention,  and  address 
to  the  governments  in  the  name  of  Europe  im- 
partial memorials  upon  such  matters?  Is  not 
the  very  thought  that  such  intervention  should  be 
possible  the  proof  of  a  new  state  of  public  feeling, 
and  does  it  not  do  equal  honor  to  the  members  of 
the  interparliamentary  union  who  conceived  it 
and  to  the  governments  which  they  have  judged 
capable  of  comprehending  its  high  signification  ? 

What,  moreover,  was  that  spontaneous  inter- 
vention of  the  great  powers  in  the  settlement  of 
the  GrsBCo- Turkish  war  if  it  were  not  an  attempt 
at  arbitration — in  a  far  different  form,  doubtless, 
from  that  of  which  we  dream,  and  still  very  im- 
perfect, but  real  nevertheless  ? 

In  1886,  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar  compli- 
cation, M.  de  Freycinet,  replying  to  a  question 
which  I  thought  proper  to  ask  him,  did  me  the 
honor  to  declare  from  the  parliamentary  chair 
that  it  was  <  <  time  to  substitute  for  the  brutal  roar 
of  the  cannon  the  voice  of  reason,  of  justice,  and 
of  humanity,"  and  supporting  his  words  by 
deeds,  he  was  fortunate  enough  the  same  day  to 
cause  the  two  governments  interested  to  listen  to 
firm  and  enlightened  good  advice.  The  six 
great  powers  have  not  been  so  readily  listened  to 
this  time.    And  the  public,  which  sees  only  what 


passes  under  its  very  nose,  have  been  able  to 
ask  what  purpose  have  the  representatives  of  the 
peace  party  served  in  this  matter.  They  have 
the  right  to  say  that  there  must  have  been  inac- 
tivity. The  international  peace  office  in  the 
month  of  March,  1897,  recalled  in  a  public  docu- 
ment the  fun4amental  principles  of  international 
law,  showing  its  application  to  the  present  con- 
flict, and  a  Httle  later  the  French  Arbitration  So- 
ciety caused  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  governments  on  the  one  side  and  to 
the  six  governments  acting  in  concert  on  the 
other  addresses  to  which  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion was  accorded.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  and 
I  hereby  recognize  and  express  my  gratitude  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  due. 

IV. 

To  pass  to  another  land.  How  can  one  ignore 
the  welcome  given  to  the  peace  lovers  of  all 
nations,  and  especially  to  those  in  France,  by  the 
committee  of  organization  of  the  congress  at 
Hamburg  in  the  first  place,  and  then  by  the  en- 
tire population  ?  I  do  not  allude  to  the  inaugura- 
tion meeting  of  the  congress — ^beautiful  as  it  was 
— and  of  the  addresses  of  welcome  that  were 
there  exchanged.  I  say  nothing  of  the  impor- 
tant speech  of  the  president,  M.  Richter,  nor  of 
the  eloquent  harangues  of  Dr.  Lovenberg  and  of 
Senator  Herz  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg, or  of  M.  Haberland  in  the  name  of  the 
united  societies  of  Germany  ;  one  can  readily  be- 
lieve that  they  were  not  merely  orthordox  com- 
pliments. But  what  can  be  said  of  that  great 
public  meeting,  free  to  all,  to  which  crowded 
several  thousands  of  persons,  who  during  three 
and  a  half  hours  with  patience,  or  rather  with 
unflagging  interest,  listened  to  and  applauded 
eight  or  ten  orators,  Germans  like  Colonel  von 
Egidy  or  the  Baroness  Suttner,  English  like 
Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  or  French  like  myself,  and 
who  at  midnight,  instead  of  hastening  to  take 
their  repose,  crowded  around  the  commissioners 
who  had  charge  of  enrolling  new  members,  just 
as  in  other  days  volunteers  pressed  around  the 
recruiting  officer  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  those 
workmen  leaving  off  their  work,  of  those  sailors 
crowding  on  the  decks  of  their  ships  to  salute 
the  steamer  on  board  of  which  we  entered  the 
harbor,  and  vying  with  one  another  in  shouting 
and  waving  their  caps,  < '  Friede  I  Friede  I  Peace  I 
Peace  I  Down  with  war  1  Down  with  powder  !  " 
Significant  manifestations,  sudden  and  quite 
spontaneous,  and  which,  moreover,  were  exceeded 
in  importance  the  same  day  by  the  words  ex- 
changed on  the  summit  of  SuUberg  around  the 
immense  table  at  which  Baron  Suttner  presided. 
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For  im  account  of  that  meeting  especially  I 
refer  not  only  to  the  oflBcial  minutes  to  which  I 
h»ve  already  alluded  and  to  the  reports  given  in 
favorable  newspapers,  such  as  V Independance 
Beige,  La  Patx  par  U  droit^  or  L^ Arbitrage  entre 
nations,  but  to  the  whole  Hamburg  and  Grerman 
press,  not  excluding  the  Berlin  press.  Certain 
French  newspapers  of  that  class  which  con- 
sider it  unnecessary  to  ascertain  facts  before 
discussing  them  or  to  admit  them  when  they 
know  them  were  pleased  to  denounce  those  un- 
l»alriotic  souls  who,  according  to  their  lights, 
iiad  gone  to  humiliate  the  name  of  France  on 
(rerman  soil.  Let  them  read  the  speeches  made 
by  the  general  secretary  of  the  office  at  Berne, 
M.  Ducommun,  and  some  others,  *  *  among  whom 
I  place  myself,'*  in  which  reference  was  made 
to  that  Rhine  which  should  never  have  been 
either  German  or  French,  in  which  the  failings 
and  errors  which  have  separated  the  nation  which 
this  river  should  have  united  are  deplored,  and 
which  appealed  for  bloodless  remedies  allowing 
universal  and  beneficent  reconciliation:  they  would 
then  see  how,  without  in  any  way  hurting  the 
patriotism  of  other  nations,  the  patriotism  of  one's 
own  nation  may  be  maintained  or  increased. 
They  will  see  also  how  a  broader  view  of  the  real 
needs  as  well  as  of  the  true  duty  of  those  great 
communities  calling  themselves  nations  is  gradu- 
ally forming  and  strengthening  itself  above  all 
private  egoisms,  blind  judgments,  and  unjust  am- 
bitions by  the  blending  of  superior  wisdom  and 
high-mindedness,  and  begins  to  demonstrate  that 
solidarity,  so  long  misunderstood,  which  should 
unite  them  in  a  common  respect  for  the  right 
and  in  the  common  pursuit  of  universal  progress. 


It  may,  in  truth,  be  said  that  a  new  soul  is  form- 
ing and  new  times  are  preparing,  as  were  pre- 
dicted during  the  last  century,  among  others  by 
that  worthy  man  Vincent  de  Goumay,  whose 
memory  has  been  recently  brought  back  to  mind, 
and  referred  to  somewhat  later  by  our  own  famous 
Laboulaye  in  those  addresses  in  which  he  gracious- 
ly gave  us  the  weight  of  his  words  and  showed 
the  society  of  labor  gradually  assuming  its  position 
in  driving  back  the  party  of  rapine  and  violence; 
ppoch  already  heralded  by  the  arts,  which  before 
long  will  celebrate  its  triumph,  and  everywhere 
will  raise  up  a  new  literature  and  change  the 
trend  of  human  thought. 

It  would  really  take  too  long  to  recount  all  that 
raight  be  cited  on  this  subject.  For  instance  : 
''VHumaniU  future  et  Vceuvre  tntemationale /' hy 
M.  Magalhoes  Lima;  *'  Vertus  militaires  et  les  bien- 
faiU  de  la  guerre^''  by  M.  Gabriel  Monod;  ^^L'ldee 


de  Patrie,'^  by  M.  Louis  Legrand;  ^^ La  guerre  telle 
qu^elle  est, ' '  by  Colonel  Patry ;  *  *  L'ArmSe  nouvelle, ' ' 
by  Urbain  Gohier;  **Xa  Bataille  d^Hude,^^  by 
Paul  Adam;  '^Vatenguerre^^^  by  Emile  Bergerat; 
^^L'Avenir  de  la  race  blanche^ "  by  Novicow;  <  »Mar- 
maduke.  Emperor  of  Europe,"  published  first  in 
English  and  afterward  adapted  in  Grerman  by  Mme. 
de  Suttner  ;  ^^L* Arbitrage  in ternational j^'hy  Pierre 
Sou vestre,  which  appeared  in  the  ^* Memorial  diplo- 
matique; le  Disarmementf "  by  Leon  Laffite ;  '  *  Coin  - 
ment  sefera  le  disarmament j^'hj  Gaston  Moch, and.in 
the  same  way  in  L* Independance  Beige,  a  whole 
series  of  reviews  of  publications  on  war  and  peace. 
And  we  may  also  cite,  what  but  a  short  time  since 
would  have  been  considered  impossible,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  association  of  peace-loving  journalists, 
through  whose  endeavors  perchance  the  columns 
of  the  press  will  no  longer  be  systematically  closed 
to  reassuring  information  and  conciliatory  expla- 
nations, and  finally,  we  must  mention  the  *  ^Frater- 
niti  par  correspondence^ "  to  use  the  title  happily  hit 
on  by  the  Revue  des  Revues,  commenced  in  the 
schools  through  the  happy  inspiration  of  intelligent 
teachers  and  extended,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Revue  des  Revues,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
the  Bureau  Frangais  de  la  Paix,  to  persons  of  all 
ages  and  all  classes  and  of  any  language,  and 
which  society,  while  teaching  ideas  and  sentiments 
at  the  same  time  as  idioms,  will  gradually  dissipate 
mutual  ignorances  and  dissolve  misunderstandings 
into  kindly  harmony,  thereby  demonstrating,  for 
the  happiness  and  through  the  wisdom  of  all,  the 
truth  of  the  English  proverb  :  *  *  All  discord  har- 
mony misunderstood.-' 

But  it  is  well  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  mere 
mention  of  names,  for  I  am  obliged  to  pass  over 
a  thousand  interesting  subjects,  such  as  the  ex- 
cellent articles  in  the  * '  Maitre pratique, "  the  course 
of  international  law  and  arbitration,  for  consular 
and  diplomatic  students,  instituted  in  Japan 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Michel  Revon  ;  the 
annual  meetings  at  Lake  Mohonk,  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  bar,  as  well  as  those  at  Mystic,  which  were 
attended  by  the  farmers  and  their  families  from 
all  the  surrounding  neighborhood  ;  the  honor  ten- 
dered at  Rome  to  the  memory  of  Bonghi  and  of 
Jules  Simon  ;  the  congress  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law  at  Copenhagen,  which  was 
presided  over  by  our  fellow-countryman  and  col- 
league Arthur  Desjardin,  and  the  ministerial  and 
royal  addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion  ;  the 
congress  of  the  press  in  Sweden  and  the  well- 
chosen  remarks  to  which  M.  Clare  tie  there  gave 
utterance — I  must  be  satisfied  to  leave  this  review 
incomplete,  which,  all  incomplete  as  it  is,  contains 
some  allusion  to  every  part  of  the  vast  field  of 
action  to  which  it  lays  claim.    There  is,  however, 
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one  final  matter  which  it  is  impossible  to  leave 
unnoticed)  and  the  importance  of  which  must 
strike  every  one. 

VI. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Paris,  a  magistrate,  Advo- 
cate-General Merillon,  delivered  the  usual  open- 
ing address.  M.  Merillon  was  among  those  who, 
in  1870,  fought  for  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  who,  since  1870,  have  worked  with 
the  utmost  energy  to  arouse  national  sentiment. 
He  is  a  patriot,  but  a  patriot  who,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  wishes  to  make  warfare  more  and 
more  infrequent,  until  it  is  entirely  suppressed 
by  the  substitution  of  the  legal  settlement  for  all 
international  disputes.  This  is  not  debasing  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
elevating  and  ennobling  it.  For  precisely  as  the 
family  has  its  place  in  the  state,  so  the  nation, 
with  its  traditions,  its  ties,  and  its  voluntary  ob- 
ligations, has  its  place  in  pacified  humanity ;  it 
can  only  become  purer  and  grander  in  the  search 
for.  glory  and  for  increased  influence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization. 

Influenced  by  these  sentiments  and  inspired 
by  the  noble  words  which  M.  Renouard,  attorney- 
general  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  used  on  a  similar 
occasion  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  which  he  ex. 
horted  France  not  to  sacrifice  to  the  resentment 
of  her  wounded  pride  the  comprehension  of  eter- 
nal truth,  and  not  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the 
supremacy  of  justice  for  the  reparation  of  her 
wrongs  nor  for  that  retaliation  which  others 
sought  to  obtain  by  force,  M.  Merillon  took  as 
the  subject  of  his  address  :  * '  The  judicial  settle- 
ment  of  international  disputes. " 

I  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  two  illustra- 
tions given  by  him  as  signs  of  the  time.  In 
1887  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  being  then,  as  he 
is  now,  prime  minister,  replying  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol,  who  advocated  the  establishment  of 
an  international  court,  said  :  *  *  There  is  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  who  would  assert  that  such  a 
result  will  be  seen  by  us,  our  children,  or  our 
grandchildren."  Five  years  later,  in  1892,  he 
was  hailing  the  decline  of  international  warfare 
before  the  councils  of  arbitration  of  a  more 
advanced  civihzation.  Still  five  years  later,  in 
1897,  he  spoke  of  a  federation  of  European 
powers. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  part  was  opposing,  in 
1873,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  great  apos- 
tle of  international  arbitration,  Mr.  Henry  Rich- 
ard, and  in  1894  we  find  him  putting  to  a  unan- 
imous vote  the  motion  of  Mr.  Randal  Cremer 
in  favor  of  a  permanent  arbitration  treaty  with 


the  United  States  and  actually  advocating  the 
creation  of  a  central  tribunal  in  Europe. 

If  it  were  necessary,  after  having  noted  all 
these  declarations,  to  characterize  the  change 
which,  to  the  confusion  of  skeptics  and  p^- 
simists,  has  taken  place  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
fact,  I  could  not  do  better  than  cite,  on  the 
authority  of  the  correspondence  bt-mensuelU  of 
the  office  at  Berne,  the  inconsistent  language  of 
an  Austrian  newspaper,  the  Vienna  ExtrMaU. 
In  September,  1895,  this  journal  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  *  *  One  cannot  understand  how  people  en- 
dowed with  sense  and  high  intelligence  can  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  fancy  to  such  a 
point  as  to  compromise  themselves  in  this  ques- 
tion of  arbitration, "  yet  barely  two  years  later,  in 
1897,  we  read  in  the  same  journal :  *•  One  must 
be  heartless  and  insensible  to  all  moral  sentiment 
not  to  evince  a  profound  sympathy  in  so  noble 
a  work  and  not  to  heartily  wish  it  complete  sue- 


VII. 

Yes,  a  new  heart  is  forming  in  the  boBom  of 
humanity.  A  new  era  is  preparing,  if  we  rightly 
recognize  what  we  want  and  pursue  it  with  dis- 
cretion, perseverance,  and  moderation.  Y«8,  it 
is  no  empty  sound  which  is  struck  every  day  by 
that  bell  which,  faithful  to  the  inscriptba  it 
bears,  is  commissioned  by  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful monarchs  of  the  world  to  sound  out  in  France 
in  the  name  of  Russia,  Peace  and  the  brotherhood 
of  nations.  Yes,  international  justice,  although 
imperfect  as  yet,  shall  one  day  be  as  much  re- 
spected as  civil  justice,  without  which  society 
could  not  exist.  Yes,  the  Utopia  of  yesterday, 
as  I  demonstrated  at  one  of  the  public  meetings 
of  the  SocUU  Frangaise  pour  Varhitrage^  and  which 
the  members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence of  Brussels  united  with  me  in  proclaiming, 
is  in  the  way  of  becoming  the  actuality  of  to- 
morrow. And  as  we  said  in  1896  at  Budapest, 
during  the  f^tes  of  the  millennium  of  Hungary, 
*  <  who  knows  but  that  it  may  be  permitted  us  to 
celebrate  at  Paris  in  1900  the  millennium  of  the 
human  race,  the  millennium  of  peace  in  labor 
and  in  justice  ?  " 

Tolstoi  has  said,  **  The  time  is  at  hand,"  and 
the  peoples  invited  to  cross  together  that  bridge 
which  a  poet  has  justly  called  *  *  The  mighty 
span  which  stretches  from  the  closing  to  the  open- 
ing century  "  do  not  ask  anything  better  than  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  vile  shore  where  they  have 
known  the  violence  which  destroys,  and  to  estab- 
lish themselves  forever  on  the  blissful  bank 
where  labor  and  peace  shall  forever  chase  away 
misery,  ignorance,  and  hate. 


BRITISH    PROBLEMS  AND   POLICIES   FOR    1898. 

BY  W.  T.   STEAD. 

[Id  our  January  number  we  presented  our  readers  with  an  exceedingly  Instructive  article  on  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire,  with  reference  to  itA  present  problems  and  future  outlook,  from  the  pen  of  an  Austrian 
well  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject.  As  a  second  article  in  a  series  which  will  deal  with  the  immediate  problems 
— domestie,  oolonial,  and  international— that  concern  the  great  powers,  we  are  glad  to  publish  the  present  article 
on  Gretit  ^itain  and  the  British  empire  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead.  There  will  follow -in  the  near  future,  though  not 
neceasarily  in  any  prescribed  order,  articles  by  writers  of  the  most  thorough  preparation  upon  the  questions  that 
tooinmt  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.— The  Editor.] 


I— AT  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS. 

THE  first  conclusion  tl_at  has  been  forced  upon 
me  by  the  accumulating  pressure  of  facts  is 
that  to  go  on  much  longer  as  we  ar  drifting  at 
present  is  impossible.  Things  imperial,  political, 
commercial,  and  social  have  reached  a  point  when 
adiange  is  inevitable.  Slowly  and  reluctantly 
the  conviction  is  being  forced  home  upon  all 
reflecting  minds  that  if  we  are  to  retain  and 
maintain  our  position  in  the  world,  we  must 
promptly  and  decisively  readjust  our  policy  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  new  time.  Whether  it 
is  in  confronting  foreign  rivals  or  internal  diflB- 
culties,  one  thing  only  is  quite  clear,  we  must 
apply  ourselves  much  more  seriously  to  consider 
the  conditions  on  which  we  hold  our  empire  and 
feed  our  people  than  we  have  been  willing  to  do 
for  jears  past. 

(I)    THE    COLLAPSE    OF    THE    OPPOSITION. 

What  is  the  most  obvious  fact  in  the  political 
situation  at  home  ?  The  one  great  instrument 
upon  which  the  British  people — Conservatives  and 
Liberals  alike,  although  in  differing  degrees — 
haTe  hitherto  relied  for  the  good  government  of 
the  realm  has  hopelessly  collapsed.  For  sixty 
yeare  at  least  the  empire  has  been  governed  by 
the  cooperation  and  rivalry  of  two  great  parties, 
organized  and  disciplined  under  the  leadership  of 
statesmen  ready  at  any  moment  to  carry  on  the 
goTemment  of  the  country  on  principles  which, 
on  the  whole,  were  roughly  but  clearly  defined. 
To-day  one  of  these  great  historic  parties  has, 
for  practical  administrative  purposes,  ceased  to 
exist.  The  Liberals  can  no  longer  provide  an 
alternative  cabinet.  They  may  be,  and  possibly 
are,  a  majority  in  the  electorate.  But  they  have 
BO  longer  either  a  leader  or  leaders.  If  the 
Qoeen  sent  for  any  member  of  the  Opposition  to- 
morrow, he  could  not  form  a  ministry  ;  and  if, 
by  a  miracle,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  lion 
for  a  moment  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  he  could 
aoi  draw  up  any  statement  of  policy  that,  on  its 
promulgation,  would  not  blow  his  cabinet  into 


the  air.     That  is  the  first  fact,  and  a  very  serious 
fact  it  is. 

(2)    THE    BREAKDOWN    OF    THE   ARMY. 

What  is  the  most  obvious  fact  in  the  political 
situation  abroad  ?  The  British  empire  stands 
alone  in  splendid  isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  mul- 
titude  of  eager,  not  to  say  envious,  rivals  who 
are  engaged  in  a  scramble,  as  if  for  life  and 
death,  for  the  remnants  of  the  world.  We  are, 
thank  Heaven,  still  supreme  on  the  sea.  But  on 
land  our  military  system  has  broken  down.  It 
was  constructed  in  1872  to  answer  to  the  needs 
of  an  empire  much  smaller  than  that  which  we 
now  possess.  It  has  never  been  readjusted  to 
the  expansion,  territorial  and  otherwise,  which 
has  taken  place.  It  is  admittedly  inadequate  to 
our  needs,  almost  as  inadequate  as  was  the  navy 
before  1884.  We  have  neither  allies  nor  armies, 
and  but  for  the  fleet  we  should  long  ere  this  have 
been  given  as  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. ,  By  a  series 
of  makeshifts  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  up 
our  garrisons,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  destroying 
the  whole  principle  on  which  the  system  was 
based.  To  lAake  the  breeches  fit  the  growing 
boy  we  have  cut  off  lengths  on  one  leg  in  order 
to  stitch  them  on  to  the  other.  But'^atch  and 
stitch  as  we  may,  the  lad  has  outgrown  his 
breeches. 

(8)    OUR    INDUSTRIAL   SUPREMACY    ENDANGERED. 

And  in  the  third  place,  what  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous fact  both  at  home  and  abroad  ?  It  is  that 
our  industrial  and  manufacturing  supremacy,  the 
basis  upon  which  the  whole  edifice  of  empire 
rests,  is  now  for  the  first  time  seriously  threat- 
ened— by  the  competition  of  Germany  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  that  of  the  United  States  on  the 
other.  Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  most 
closely  are  the  most  alarmed  at  the  significance 
of  the  omens  which  in  the  present  foreshadow 
the  course  of  events  in  the  future. 

If  ever  there  was  an  inveterate  optimist  about 
the  British  empire  I  am  that  man,  as  my  writ, 
ings  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  soflSciently  at. 
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test.  But  who  is  there,  when  confronted  by 
these  three  admitted  and  indisputable  facts,  can 
pretend  that  they  do  not  justify  the  most  serious 
sober- thinking  as  to  what  they  portend,  and  the 
most  strenuous  national  endeavor  to  provide 
remedies  before  it  be  too  late  ?  Should  they  fail 
to  arouse  attention  and  to  incite  to  instant  and 
strenuous  action,  the  historian  of  the  future  will 
have  to  summarize  the  causes  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  British  empire  in  three  pregnant  words, 
**  Suicide  from  imbecility." 

II.— AIDS  TO  REFLECTION. 

The  events  of  the  last  month  in  the  parting 
year  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  precipitating 
the  convictions  which  for  some  time  past  have 
been  slowly  assuming  definite  shape  in  the  public 
mind.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  this 
than  the  acts  and  words  of  the  German  Emperor. 

When  men  of  science  are  preparing  microscop- 
ical specimens  for  exhibition  they  frequently  stain 
the  exhibit  with  some  colored  dye,  which  leaves 
its  form  intact  and  brings  out  its  outline  in  clear 
relief.  A  similar  result  has  been  attained  on  a 
wider  arena  than  the  slide  of  the  microscope,  by 
introducing  a  strain  of  German  blood  into  the 
distinctly  English  stock  of  the  Kaiser.  He  is 
and  will  be  till  he  dies  essentially  English — a 
Harry  Tudor  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
more  he  endeavors  to  repudiate  or  conceal  his 
origin  and  essence,  the  more  conspicuously  is  it 
revealed.  But  at  the  same  time,  like  the  aniline 
stain  in  the  microscopic  preparation,  his  Grerman 
dye  makes  the  characteristic  features  of  his  Eng- 
lish nature  much  more  conspicuous  than  they 
would  have  been  had  he  not  been  German  Em- 
peror. We  see  in  him  our  own  features  as  in  a 
glass  darkly.  The  shadows  are  deepened,  but  the 
likeness  is  unmistakable.  His  conduct  reveals  the 
essential  weakness  and  defects  of  our  own  policy. 
It  would  be  disrespectful  to  allude  to  the  Most 
Serene,  Mighty,  Beloved  Emperor,  King  and 
Lord  Forever  and  Ever,  as  the  drunken  Helot  of 
English  Jingoism;  but  the  familiar  and  hackneyed 
phrase  better  than  anything  else  illustrates  the 
service  which  the  Kaiser  has  rendered  us  last 
month. 

AN    EMPIRE   WITHOUT   A  BASE. 

The  Kaiser  is  embarking  upon  an  enterprise  of 
adventure  the  success  of  which  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  a  factor  which,  with  the  character- 
istic heedlessness  of  the  true  jingo,  he  has 
neglected  to  secure  in  advance.  The  foundation 
of  all  empire  over  sea  is  supremacy  on  the  sea. 
Now,  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  vested  not  m  the 
hands  of  Germany,  but  in  the  hands  of  England. 


A  German  empire  in  the  far  East  without  a  fleet 
which  can  secure  a  right  of  way  from  Kiel  to 
KiaoChau  is  simply  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  William  the  Second 
is  Englishman  enough  to  understand  that.  The 
naval  programme  now  before  the  Beichstag  starts 
from  the  declaration  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  that  **the  development  of  our  fleet  does 
not  correspond  with  the  duties  which  Germany  is 
compelled  to  impose  upon  her  naval  forces.  The 
fleet  is  inadequate  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  our 
harbors  and  coasts" — ^to  say  nothing  of  protecting 
the  ocean  highway  along  which  Prince  Henry  is 
sailing — a  highway  which  is  dominated  by  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Cey- 
lon, Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong.  Yet  upon  a 
fleet  inadequate  for  the  performance  of  its  home 
duties  he  has  imposed  the  further  task  of  serving 
as  the  base  for  a  campaign  of  partition  against 
the  Chinese  empire.  That  is  not  imperialism  of 
the  sane  and  sober  order. 

SEEING  OURSELVES  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

What  the  Emperor  is  doing  in  one  field  we 
are  doing  in  another.  And  his  folly  in  beginning 
a  transmarine  empire  before  he  has  provided  an 
adequate  navy  enables  us  to  realize  something  of 
our  recklessness  in  allowing  our  continental  em- 
pire to  expand  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mili- 
tary forces  by  which  we  can  protect  its  frontiers 
and  maintain  its  internal  peace.  The  magnificent 
mediaBvalism  of  the  imperial  theatricality  at  Kiel 
has  been  ridiculed  somewhat  inconsistently  by 
the  people  who  worked  themselves  up  into  ecsta- 
sies over  the  pageant  of  the  jubilee,  and  saw 
nothing  to  sneer  at  in  the  barbaric  splendor  of 
the  scene  when  Lord  Lytton  proclaimed  the 
Queen  as  Empress  of  India.  A  nation  which 
produced  the  Elizabethans,  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  the  Earl  of  Lytton  should  remember 
the  old  adage  about  stones  and  glass  houses  when 
they  are  lavishing  their  derision  upon  the  Kaiser 
and  his  brother.  They  are  merely  staging  Eng- 
lish melodrama  with  German  accessories.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  their 
manufactures,  they  have  bettered  their  instrue 
tion.  A  performance  that  reminds  us  at  once  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  ideas  of  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  magniloquence  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  can  certainly  not  be  accused 
of  lacking  in  all  the  elements  of  a  successfid  sen- 
sation. 

EVANGELISTS    OF    EMPIRE. 

It  would  be  amusing,  were  the  subject  less 
serious,  to  see  the  pious  horror  with  which  some 
of  our  commentators  hold  up  their  hands  over 
the  confident  way  in  which  the  Kaiser  and  his 
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brother  identify  themselves  with  God  Almighty. 
Surely  this  is  a  distinctively  English  habit.  Have 
we  not  in  constant  remembrance  Milton's  great 
phrase  about  '* God's  Englishmen"?  Even  so 
exceedingly  mundane  a  statesman  and  empire - 
builder  as  Cecil  Rhodes  before  he  undertook  th*e 
conquest  of  Matabeleland  ciphered  out  in  his  own 
mind  the  conclusion  as  his  starting-point  that 
(lod,  if  there  were  a  God  who  cared  for  our  poor 
doings,  probably  desired  nothing  so  much  as  that 
the  Ai^can  map  should  be  painted  British  red  at 
least  as  far  as  Zambezi.  We  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  whole  continents  as  the  self -accredited 
vicegerents  of  the  Almighty,  and  although  we 
did  not  phrase  it  in  just  the  same  way  as  Prince 
Henry,  the  dithyrambic  flattery  heaped  upon 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  her  sea-kings  bore  a  close 
fimily  resemblance  to  the  famous  vow  *  *  to  declare 
in  foreign  lands  the  Gospel  of  your  majesty's 
hallowed  person  "  (Aw  EvangeUum  Eurer  Majestat 
^heUgter  Person  im  Auslande  zu  kunden)^  and  of 
enforcing  it  if  needs  be  on  unwilling  hearers  by 
the  mailed  fist.  It  is  only  the  German  aniline 
dye  infused  into  the  British  specimen  which 
makes  it  so  conspicuous.  For  both  Kaiser  and 
the  great  British  public  are  lineal  descendants  of 
King  Olaf ,  who  long  ago  in  the  Viking  age  sailed 
up  Salten  Fiord,  while 

In  their  temples,  Thor  and  Odin 
Lay  in  dust  and  ashes  trodden. 
As  King  Olaf  onward  sweeping 
Preached  the  Gospel  with  his  sword. 

A    LKSSON   PROM   THE   HILLS. 

Bat  the  Kaiser  and  his  mail-fisted  apostle  of  a 
brother  have  not  been  the  only  schoolmasters  who 
hive  taught  us  useful  lessons.  The  close  of  the 
campaign  in  the  northwestern  labyrinth  of  hills 
which  serves  as  an  invaluable  mural  barrier  of 
Hindoetan  has  done  much  to  impress  upon  us 
all  some  elementary  truths  too  often  forgotten. 
One  of  these,  the  importance  of  keeping  faith 
even  with  hill  tribes,  has  been  emphasized  by 
what  the  official  apologists  admit  to  have  been  the 
hardest  and  most  harassing  campaign  known  in 
India  since  the  mutiny.  We  have  had  a  force  of 
60,000  men  in  the  field.  We  have  marched  them 
with  incredible  difficulties  through  an  almost  im- 
passable country,  and  we  have  accomplished — 
nothing.  The  King  of  France,  who  with  40,000 
men  marched  up  a  hill  and  then  marched  down 
again,  did  just  what  General  Lockhart  has  done, 
with  this  difference — General  Lockhart  did  not 
bring  his  40,000  down.  The  casualties  on  the 
frontier  up  to  December  23  were  returned  as 
433  killed,  1,321  woimded,  including  36  British 
officers  killed  and  81  woimded.  Nor  is  the  death- 
roll  even  now  complete.  The  tribes  hung  upon 
the  flanks  of  our  retreating  columns  like  wasps. 


Their  women  and  children  in  many  cases  had  been 
sent  into  India  to  be  safe  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  rajah.  Fighting  is  play  to  them.  The 
strength  of  the  hills  is  their  defense.  We  have 
spent  £10,000,000  in  saving  the  people  of  India 
from  famine,  and  when  the  bills  come  in  we  shall 
find  we  have  spent  an  equal  sum  in  the  abortive 
campaign  occasioned  by  reversing  the  policy  of 
Sir  H.  Fowler  as  to  Chitral.  The  whole  dreary 
work  is  to  be  begun  again  in  the  spring,  when 
the  stinging  flies  of  the  mountains  will  once  more 
have  a  chance  of  taking  it  out  of  the  lion  of  the 
plains. 

A   MORAL   JAUNDICE. 

The  insensate  policy  which  has  landed  us  in  Af- 
ghan war  after  Afghan  war  and  which  now,  in  face 
of  the  clearest  warnings,  has  plimged  us  into  this 
wanton  and  calamitous  campaign  of  disaster,  is  but 
one  of  many  reminders  of  the  dangers  of  Asiatic 
dominion.  Anglo-Indians  in  old  days  found  India 
fatal  to  the  liver.  Our  experience  seems  to  show 
it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  brain  and  the  conscience. 
The  Russophobia  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  all 
these  wars  in  the  Northwest  is  a  kind  of  jaundice 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  moral  sense.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  evacuation  of  Candahar  marked 
the  extirpation  of  the  disease.  Like  a  deep- 
seated  ague  it  seems  impossible  to  be  shaken  off. 
It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  position, 
resembling  the  inconvenience  of  living  in  the 
malaria  of  a  marsh.  Nor  is  it  the  only  one. 
The  insolent  reestablishment  of  the  system  of 
state -patronized  prostitution  in  flat  defiance  of 
the  express  instructions  of  the  home  government 
is  another  reminder  of  the  penalties  of  empire. 
The  two  things  seem  to  go  together — ^the  intel- 
lectual malady  which  is  responsible  for  the  frontier 
campaign,  and  the  infinitely  more  serious  moral 
malady  which  has  led  the  Indian  Government  to 
defy  the  express  and  implicit  directions  of  the 
home  government  in  the  interests  of  vice.  It  is 
a  very  glorious  thing,  no  doubt,  to  have  an  Indian 
empire,  but  if  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  cam- 
paigns of  arson  and  slaughter  in  carrying  out  a 
policy  of  violated  pledges,  and  if  the  soldiers  of 
the  Queen  must  be  provided  by  the  empire  with 
enslaved  women  for  their  amusement,  the  mat- 
ter assumes  another  aspect  altogether. 

III.— GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  CAPABLE. 

The  collapse  of  the  representative  system  at 
Vienna  but  emphasizes  the  conviction  that  is 
slowly  gaining  ground,  both  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  that  representative  government  is 
breaking  down.  In  an  article  summarized  else- 
where, Madame  Novikoff  expresses  with  charac- 
teristic verve  the  conviction  that  the  close  of  the 
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century  has  witnessed  the  collapse  of  parliament- 
arism and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  principle  of 
personal  government.  Whether  we  regard  this 
with  dismay  or  exultation,  there  is  unfortunately 
no  doubt  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  she  bases 
her  opinion.  For  years  past  the  diflBculty  of 
legislation  at  Westminster  has  been  the  night- 
mare of  our  pnu^tical  men.  The  Parliamentary 
machine  is  so  hopelessly  blocked.  In  Greater 
New  York  New  Year's  Day  witnessed  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Croker  as  the  veiled  dictator 
of  an  EInglish- speaking  community  larger,  more 
powerful,  and  infinitely  more  wecithy  than  the 
total  population  of  the  American  colonies  at  the 
time  when  they  revolted  from  British  rule. 

WANING    FAITH    IN    THE   NOSE-COUNT. 

We  are  indeed,  it  would  seem,  on  the  verge 
of  a  strong  reaction  against  the  old  accepted 
formulas  of  democratic  government.  The  faith 
of  the  people  in  the  people  as  the  agency  to 
be  used  for  governing  the  people  has  been 
rudely  shaken.  It  is  no  longer  assumed,  even 
in  the  most  radical  quarters,  that  the  millennium 
will  be  assured  when  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  has  equal  voting  rights  with  any  other 
subjects  of  her  majesty.  The  ballot-box  is  no 
longer  the  heaven-sent  panacea  which  it  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  only  twenty  years 
ago.  There  is  everywhere  a  perceptible  reaction 
in  favor  of  government  by  the  capable  as  op- 
posed to  government  by  the  counting  of  noses. 
To  find  your  capable  man,  to  put  him  in  power 
after  having  found  him,  and  then,  after  having 
installed  him,  to  give  ever  more  and  more  power 
to  his  elbow,  is  becoming  to  an  increasing  ex- 
tent the  dominant  instinct  of  the  new  time. 

THE    PEOPLE    AND    THE    PEERS. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  last  month  celebrated  his 
eighty -eighth  birthday,  is  understood  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  belief,  as  he  passed  through  London, 
that  the  true  policy  for  the  Liberal  party  to  pur- 
sue was  to  launch  a  campaign  against  the  House 
of  Lords.  Alas  I  such  a  campaign  is  as  much 
out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics  at  present 
as  a  campaign  against  Mars.  For  this  there  are 
many  reasons;  but  the  chief  of  all  is  that  we  have 
no  longer  a  chief.  Our  multitudinous  electorate 
is  in  no  mood  to  destroy  any  institution,  no  mat- 
ter how  indefensible  or  illogical,  which  may  serve 
as  a  second  string  to  its  bow,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  should  utterly  break  down  under  the 
weight  of  its  work.  The  year  which  opens  with 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice  about  the 
House  of  Lords  ana  klie  establishment  of  Mr. 
Croker  as  supreme  ruler  of  New  York  is  not  a 
year  in  which  a  leaderless   democracy  will  be 


tempted  to  reduce  the  British  Constitution  to  con- 
sistent harmony  with  democratic  principles. 

THE   DIVINE    RIGHT    OF   BRAIN   TO    BCLK. 

This  element  of  deference  to  capacity  and  a 
Fecognition  of  the  divine  right  of  the  capable  to 
command  lies  at  the  bottom  of  another  great 
movement  which  is  filling  the  careful  observer 
with  alarm.  The  prolonged  strike  in  the  en 
gineering  trade,  which  is  playing  such  havoc  with 
British  industry,  presents  many  conflicting  and 
cxjnfusing  issues  to  the  public ;  but  one  thing 
stands  out  quite  clearly  upon  which  the  British 
public  has  absolutely  made  up  its  mind.  There 
must  be  no  meddling  and  interfering  by  the  in- 
competent and  untrained  with  the  capable  and 
responsible  heads  of  departments.  Our  Americwi 
competitors,  like  those  of  Germany,  are  hampered 
by  no  restrictions  upon  the  effective  use  of  the 
best  machinery  at  their  command.  If  we  are  not 
to  go  under  in  the  ceaseless  warfare  which  is 
waged  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  our  industrial 
system  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  compe 
tent.  The  time  has  come  when  we  have  to  recog 
nize  that  in  the  interests  of  democracy  the  great 
revolutionary  formula,  *  *  The  tools  to  those  who 
can  use  them,"  must  be  supplemented  by  another 
formula  not  less  imperative,  and  that  is,  *  *  Th( 
direction  of  those  who  have  the  brains." 


IV.— THE  NEW  POLICY  FOR  THE  NEW 
TIME. 

This  crisis  affords  a  great  opportunity,  which 
in  itself  is  an  imperious  summons  to  meet  the 
peril  which  menaces  us  at  home  and  abroad  by 
proclaiming  a  policy  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
This  is  not  a  moment  for  twiddling  our  thumbs 
over  the  banalities  of  worn -out  factions. 

What  policy,  it  will  be  asked,  is  adequate  to 
the  occasion  ?  What  new  principles  can  be  pro 
claimed  which  will  prove  efficient  to  enable  us  to 
escape  from  the  dangers  which  encompass  us? 
No  new  principles  are  required.  What  is  needed 
is  not  the  revelation  of  a  brand-new,  spick-and- 
span  prescription,  of  which  no  one  has  ever  heard 
before  ;  the  remedy  for  our  ills  comes  in  no  such 
sensational  fashion.  What  is  really  needed  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  very  practical  and 
consistent  application  of  universally  accepted  prin- 
ciples, which  it  needs  no  argument  to  enforce, 
but  only  resolution  to  adopt.  What  is  wanted 
now  more  than  anything  else  is  a  policy  of  im- 
perialism plus  common  sense  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Both  have  been  sadly  left  out  of 
sight  in  many  recent  developments  of  imperialism. 
Common  sense  is  the  only  guide  to  common 
safety,  and  for  the  counsels  of  common  sense  we 
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need  not  go  further  than  a  few  homely  precepts 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  many  has  been  crystal- 
hzed  by  the  wit  of  one. 

RULES   FOR    A   FOREIGN    POLIOY. 

The  first  of  these,  which  should  be  written  up 
in  all  foreign  and  colonial  ministries,  at  the  War 
Office,  at  the  Admiralty,  and  especially  in  all 
editorial  sanctums,  is  the  golden  precept  :  *'  Cut 
your  coat  according  to  your  cloth."  The  second 
principle  is  roughly  expressed  by  *  *  First  things 
first,''  in  which  simple  but  pregnant  phrase  lies 
the  whole  philosophy  of  political  perspective. 
The  third  is,  **  Look  well  to  your  foundations," 
for  it  is  no  use  gilding  the  statue  if  the  pedestal 
is  undermined.  The  application  of  these  three 
principles  to  the  j)roblems  which  are  calling  for 
solution  would  result  in  the  definition  of  a  national 
and  imperial  policy  which  could  be  prosecuted 
with  steadiness  and  irresistible  force  by  the  people. 

If  the  thing  can  be  done  it  ought  to  be  done, 
and  as  I  postulate  the  possibility  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, it  is  no  act  of  presumption  on  the  part  of 
any  citizen  to  endeavor  to  indicate  its  outlines. 
Let  us  take  foreign  and  colonial  policy  first.  We 
are  confronted  by  two  divisions,  the  extreme 
wings  of  which  are  the  Little  Englanders  on  one 
side  and  the  jingoes  on  the  other.  Between  the 
two  stands  the  great  body  of  rational  imperialists, 
who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  a  definite  policy, 
which  can  be  contmuously  maintained  by  which- 
ever party  is  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
oar  affairs.  Hitherto  all  agreement  between  the 
two  extreme  wings  has  been  impossible  for  two 
reasons.  The  Little  Englanders  were  for  giving 
up  what  we  have  already  ;  the  jingoes  were  for 
seizing  all  that  we  had  not  got,  so  that  between 
the  two  no  understanding  was  possible. 

(1)    KEEP    WHAT    WE    HAVE. 

To-day,  however,  the  task  is  no  longer  hope- 
less, owing  to  the  fact  that  two  principles  have, 
solely  by  a  process  of  half -conscious  precipitation, 
fixed  themselves  in  the  national  mind.  The  first 
is,  We  are  going  to  keep  what  we  have  got.  We 
are  not  going  to  give  up  anything  because  some 
people  choose  to  say  that  the  weary  Titan  is  over- 
burdened, or  because  of  theories  as  to  the  right- 
n^s  or  wrongness  of  the  method  in  which  they 
came  into  our  possession.  To  take  up  this  posi- 
tion involves  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  consistently  demanded  the  evacua- 
tion, for  instance,  of  Cyprus  ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  practical  unanimity  on  the  subject  of 
imperial  and  colonial  policy,  the  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  Cyprus  to  the  concert  of  Europe 
may  fairly  be  postponed  until  we  see  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  that  concert  in  a  pacified  and 
prosperous  Crete.     The  case  of   Egypt  is  more 


difficult,  but  there  also  it  might  be  turned  by  the 
postponement  of  all  questions  as  to  its  evacuation 
until  such  time  as  civilized  government  has  been 
established  in  Armenia.  There  is  a  general  agree- 
ment among  all  Britons  that  we  should  keep  what 
we  have — if  wo  can.  The  question  of  voluntarily 
abandoning  this,  that,  or  the  other  part  of  terri- 
tory over  which  we  have  established  our  sov- 
ereignty may  be  adjourned  until  the  end  of  this 
truce. 

(2)    *  *  WE    HAVE    DINED  I  " 

The  adoption  of  this  first  formula  will  be  ren- 
dered much  more  simple  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  second.  This  is  capable  of  being  stated  very 
simply  and  tersely.  The  time  has  come  when 
John  Bull  should  be  able  to  say  to  all  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  *'  I  have  dined  !  "  In  the  next 
century,  possibly  in  ten  years,  appetite  may 
return,  but  for  at  least  ten  years  *'  I  have  dined  " 
must  be  the  motto  of  John  Bull.  Such  a  decla- 
ration, if  made,  will  be  hailed  with  a  chorus  of 
derision  by  those  who  profess  to  believe  that 
there  are  no  limits  to  his  rapacity.  But  no  one 
knows  better  than  the  late  and  present  premiers 
that  what  we  need  at  present  is  not  more  prov- 
inces to  conquer,  but  a  period  of  repose  in  which 
we  may  digest  that  which  we  have  already  an- 
nexed without  assimilating.  The  repose  of  reple- 
tion will  not  be  a  very  heroic  attitude  ;  but  even 
a  lion  sleeps  after  a  full  meal. 

THE    PARTITION   OF    CHINA. 

The  need  for  adopting  deliberately  but  defi- 
nitely this  policy  of  digestion  is  emphasized  by 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  China.  We 
are  told  every  day  in  the  papers  on  the  continent 
that  China  is  to  be  partitioned.  France  has 
seized  Hainan,  Germany  has  occupied  Kaio-Chau, 
and  Russia  has  established  herself  at  Port  Arthur, 
and  every  day  we  are  asked  more  or  less  eagerly 
or  anxiously  what  we  are  going  to  take.  Our 
answer  to  this  should  be  clear  and  unmistakable. 
On  the  mainland,  nothing.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
partition  of  the  yellow-skinned  empire,  we  cannot 
too  plainly  and  emphatically  declare  we  are  out  of 
it ;  we  are  not  in  the  running  and  do  not  mean 
to  be.  If  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  please 
to  scramble  for  the  inheritance  of  the  yellow  man, 
they  will  not  have  to  count  with  England  as  a 
fourth  in  that  scramble.  Chusan  or  some  other 
island  we  may  occupy,  but  if  we  do,  it  will  not 
be  a  base  for  territorial  conquest,  but  rather  to 
assure  ourselves  of  a  position  which  will  render 
unnecssary  any  need  for  operations  on  the  land. 
But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  then  to  have  no 
policy  in  relation  to  the  partition  of  the  Chinese 
empire  ?  By  no  means  ;  if  we  take,  as  the  start- 
ing-point and  fundamental  basis  of  our  policy, 
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the  determination  that  we  will  under  no  circum- 
stances be  driven  into  any  annexation  or  occupa- 
tion of  Chinese  territory,  then  there  is  open  to 
us  a  policy  which  of  all  others  is  most  in  accord- 
ance with  our  imperial  interest  and  our  national 
genius. 

A  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE  AND  FAIR  TRADE. 

Our  position  in  China  and  that  of  all  other 
nations  is  secured  by  treaties  which  limit  the 
customs  to  5  per  cent.,  with  an  additional  2^ 
transit  dues.  The  maintenance  of  that  maximum 
of  7^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  goods  im- 
ported or  exported  from  China  should  be  the 
object  of  our  policy.  In  defending  it,  we  should 
at  once  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  all  the 
commercial  nations,  and  render  possible,  for  the 
first  time,  an  alliance  for  a  specific  and  commercial 
object  between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  A 
league  of  peace  and  fair  trade  would  attract  all 
the  non-conquering  powers  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica which  do  business  with  China,  and  would 
enable  us  to  enforce  without  difficulty  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fiscal  status  quo  upon  all  the  partition- 
ing powers.  England  and  America,  with  the 
minor  powers  in  their  train,  would  be  amply 
strong  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany  to  respect  the  fiscal  status  quo 
and  pledge  themselves  neither  to  raise  the  present 
duties  nor  to  erect  any  customs  tariff  which  would 
give  their  own  people  preference  over  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  conquests  which  they  contemplate 
making.  If  the  fiscal  status  quo  remains  un- 
changed, every  improvement  in  the  internal 
administration,  which  inevitably  follows  the  ex- 
tension of  sovereigrnty,  will  redound  to  the  pros- 
perity of  British  trade.. 

A  POLICY  OF  HONESTY  AND  TRUTH. 

In  India  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  repose  and  digestion. 
It  might  be  supplemented  by  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  any  member  of  the  Vice- Royal  Council  who 
proposes  any  extension  of  British  sovereignty 
among  the  hills  should  do  so  with  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  he  were 
suspended  from  the  gallows  before  he  had  time  to 
make  his  motion.  In  Egypt  we  are  at  Berber, 
and  there  we  shall  remain,  nor  should  we  venture 
to  go  any  further  than  we  have  water  under  the 
keels  of  our  gunboats.  If  we  can  take  and  hold 
Khartoum  from  the  river,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
we  had  better  stay  at  Berber  till  we  can.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  the  delimitation  of  our 
possessions,  recognized  by  the  French  themselves 
when  the  original  agreement  was  made,  secured 
to  us  sufficient  of  the  Hinterland  of  Lagos  to 
remove  any  danger  of  further  complications  in 
that   region.       In    Southern    Africa  Sir  Alfred 


Milner  may  safely  be  left  to  carry  on  his  policy  of 
appeasement  and  reconciliation.  And  everywhere 
on  land  and  sea  we  should  prove  by  word  and 
deed  that,  the  South  African  Committee  notwith- 
standing, we  believe  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  that  truth  has  not  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  a  virtue  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
empire. 

RULES   FOR    HOME   AFFAIRS. 

Turning  to  home  affairs,  there  are  certain  sim- 
ple rules  which  will  guide  us  safely  to  sound  con- 
clusions. The  first  is  that  in  legislating  we 
should  cease  persisting  in  trying  to  put  a  quart 
into  a  pint  pot.  The  second,  which  is  equally 
important,  is.  Don't  swap  horses  when  crossing  a 
stream.  The  third.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  By 
acting  upon  these  we  may  get  'something  done. 
This  is  not  a  time  when  we  can  afford  to  waste 
our  time  in  constitution  reconstruction.  "We  are 
in  a  tight  place — and  a  very  tight  place ;  and 
until  we  see  our  way  out  of  it  we  had  better  post- 
pone all  attempts  to  give  one  man  one  vote  or 
one  vote  one  value,  for  all  votes  will  be  valueless 
if  the  crisis  is  not  surmounted.  Disestablishment 
can  wait;  so  can  local  option.  So  can  and  must 
everything  that  stands  in  the  way  of  taking  first 
things  first. 

WHAT    ABOUT    HOME    RULE? 

The  Liberal  party  hitherto  has  not  been  con- 
sistent  in  its  application  of  its  home -rule  creed. 
Mr.  Gladstone  professed  to  believe  that  the  Irish 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves.  And 
then,  with  curious  inconsistency,  he  persisted  in 
endeavoring  to  relieve  them  of  the  first  and  most 
obvious  responsibility  of  a  self-governing  nation, 
by  framing  for  them  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment  by  means  of  an  exclusively  Scotch  and 
English  cabinet.  The  Liberal  party  remains  true 
to  the  home-rule  principle.  But  it  will  defer 
the  consideration  of  its  practical  realization  until 
the  Irish  themselves  have  prepared  a  scheme 
which  they  are  ready  to  submit  to  the  imperial 
Parliament  as  the  expression  of  the  national  will. 
It  is  not  for  the  likes  of  us  Saxons  and  West 
Britons  to  formulate  the  measure  which  will  give 
effect  to  the  aspirations  of  our  Irish  fellow- sub- 
jects. That  is  their  task.  We  have  tried  twice 
and  failed,  because  we  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  first  step  toward  home  rule  for 
Ireland  is  for  the  Irish  representatives  to  frame 
and  submit  the  next  home- rule  bill.  We  shall 
wait  for  its  appearance. 

FIRST  THINGS  FIRST. 

What  are  the  first  things  ?  Clearly  the  first 
thing  is  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  without 
which  we  are  merely  a  huge  plum -pud ding  ready 
for  the  spoons  of  our  hungry  neighbors.   Not  less 
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obvious  is  the  necessity  of  readjusting  our  army 
system  so  as  to  fit  it  to  the  extended  empire  it 
must  defend.  It  is  not  a  time  for  picking  it  up 
by  the  roots,  but  rather  for  making  the  best  of 
what  is,  of  restoring  order  out  of  chaos,  of  pro- 
viding the  artillery  with  quick-firing  guns  which 
are  to  the  existing  pieces  what  the  needle-gun  was 
to  the  muzzle-loader,  and  of  finding  out  what  our 
ablest  soldiers  agree  to  be  indispensable  and  then 
doing  it — ^without  any  nonsense.  The  creation 
of  a  small  Houssa  or  Zulu  army  for  African  serv- 
ice ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  im- 
perial statesmanship.  But  these  things  are  only 
measures  of  the  frontier.  The  real  peril  lies 
within. 

**L00K    TO   THE   FOUNDATIONS!" 

The  real  work  to  which  the  new  policy  for  the 
new  time  summons  the  energies  of  the  common- 
wealth is  the  quickening  of  the  sluggish  intelli- 
gence of  our  people,  the  concentration  of  atten- 
tion apon  the  revival  of  British  industry,  and  the 
reestablishment  of  our  manufacturing  supremacy. 
Education  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  university,  is  the  one  chance  of  success. 
Whether  it  is  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  or  in 
manufacture,  the  old  policy  of  laisstz  faire  has 
broken  down.     To  tamper  with  free  trade  is  a 
confession  of  failure  crowned  by  suicide.     But 
the  time  has  come  when  the  highest  organs  of  the 
state  must  be  mvoked  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
the  battle,  which  at  present  is  going  sorely  against 
wowing  to  lack  of  organized  and  directing  in - 
teUigence.     The  report  of  the  Irish  Recess  Com- 
"littee  has  reminded  us  how  agriculture  has  been 
r^vedin  Denmark  and  manufactures  in  Bavaria 
by  the  energetic  and  sustained  efforts  of  the  in- 
telligence department  of  the  state.     Something 
lite  that  will  have  to  be  done  here.     Wherever 
toy  industry  shows  signs  of  going  under  through 


the  stress  of  foreign  competition,  there  should 
be  prompt  state  inquest  made  to  ascertain  the 
remedy,  if  remedy  there  be.  If  a  captain  loses 
so  much  as  a  gunboat,  there  is  court-martial  with 
punishment  to  follow,  but  no  national  authority 
brands  as  infamous  the  captain  of  industry  who 
allows,  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  a  whole 
trade  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner. 

THE    CONDITION- OF- THE- PEOPLE    QUESTION. 

Whatever  else  seems  in  doubt,  one  thing  seems 
certain.  Our  people  will  have  to  work  a  good 
deal  harder  and  play  less  than  they  have  been 
doing  of  late.  And  this  being  so,  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  national  interest  as  well  as  of  national 
pride  to  improve  by  all  available  means  the  lot 
of  those  on  whom  toil  will  press  more  heavily 
than  before.  Here  also  the  state  as  an  intelli- 
gence department  might  do  good  service  by  using 
all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  level  up  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  army  of  labor  to 
the  highest  standard  reached  in  the  camp  of  any 
of  our  competitors.  Adequate  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  adjudicating  of  disputes  which,  left 
to  themselves,  breed  mutinies  in  the  camp  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  enemy  thunders  at  our 
gates. 

IF   NOT   THIS,    THEN  WHAT  ? 

This,  in  brief,  seems  to  me,  in  rough  and  im- 
perfect outline,  the  new  policy  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  time  in  England.  Whether  or 
not  I  am  correct  in  this  detail  or  that  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance.  The  one  thing  needful  is  that 
we  should  each  and  all  of  us  gravely  consider, 
and  that  at  once,  what  can  be  done  to  face  the 
dangers  that  confront  Britain  and  its  empire. 
The  one  unpardonable  thing  is  to  thrust  our  head 
like  an  ostrich  into  the  sands  and  wait  our  doom. 
For  in  that  case  it  would  not  tarry  ;  even  now  it 
comes  on  apace. 
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HANSEN  OUTUNES  A  NEW  EXPEDITION. 

THE  February  McClure's  opens  with  an  illus- 
trated article  by  Dr.  Nansen  on  *'  Future 
North  Polar  Exploration."  Dr.  Nansen  treats 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory 
that  the  whole  area  between  the  pole  and  the 
Siberian  coast  is  covered  by  a  large  and  extended 
sea,  with  no  unknown  land  on  that  side ;  on  the 
other  side,  between  the  pole  and  the  American 
coast,  however,  he  thinks  that  there  may  be  un- 
known land  and  islands,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  is  also  an  ice-covered  sea.  The 
most  part  yet  to  be  explored  is  that  bounded  by 
the  route  of  his  ship,  the  From,  by  Patrick  Island 
and  Grant  Island.  The  northern  part  of  Green- 
land, too,  IS  yet  unknown. 

As  to  the  way  to  get  to  these  still  unknown 
regions.  Dr.  Nansen  has  several  methods  to  sug- 
gest. He  naturally  is  proud  of  that  scheme 
which  made  such  a  notable  and  profitable  journey 
for  the  Fram — that  is,  to  get  in  the  sea  and  drift 
with  it.  He  thinks  the  Fiam  exhausted  the  pos- 
sibilities of  difficulty  in  this  kind  of  work  ;  that 
no  future  polar- bound  ship  can  encounter  any 
obstacles  greater  than  she  did.  The  method  of 
drifting  in  the  ice  offers,  too,  the  best  means  of 
making  scientific  observations  of  all  kinds,  since 
It  gives  a  sojourn  of  years,  and  makes,  in  fact, 
a  practical  floating  observatory  of  one*s  ship. 
The  explorer  makes  an  outline  for  an  expedition 
on  his  own  plan,  to  go  north  through  the  Bering 
Sea  and  enter  the  ice  in  a  northerly  and  perhaps 
northeasterly  direction  somewhere  between  160 
and  170  degrees  west  longitude.  *' The  ship 
will  then  be  closed  in  by  the  ice,  and  will  cer- 
tainly l)e  carried  across  the  unknown  sea  a  great 
distance  north  of  the  Prams  route,  across,  or  at 
any  rate  not  far  from,  the  pole  itself,  and  will 
emerge  into  open  water  somewhere  along  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland.  The  expedition  will 
thus  bring  a  sum  of  information  about  the  polar 
region  which  will  be  of  priceless  benefit  to  many 
branches  of  science.  But  such  a  drift  will  take 
a  longer  time  than  ours  did  :  I  should  say  prob- 
ably five  years.  It  might,  however,  be  that 
the  drift  further  north  is  more  rapid  than  it  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fram's  route,  as  dur- 
ing Johansen's  and  my  sledge  journey  I  got  the 
impression  that  there  was  more  motion  in  the  ice 
the  further  we  went  north." 

A  second  means  which  Nansen  believes  feasi. 
ble  is  by  dog  sledge.  This  would  take  much 
shorter   time  than   the    former,    and    the   party 


would  be  more  master  of  its  movements.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  it  must  necessarily  be  quick 
and  without  opportunities  for  scientific  research. 
The  third  possibility  is  in  the  balloon,  which 
would  have  its  best  result  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water.  But  Nansen 
thinks  that  the  best  way  to  use  it  would  be  to  let 
it  carry  sledges  with  necessary  dogs  and  equip, 
ment  northward,  so  the  expedition  could  leave 
the  balloon  and  travel  across  the  ice  southward. 
The  rest  of  Dr.  Nansen's  article  is  given  over 
to  an  explanation  of  the  scientific  results  to  be 
gained  from  polar  exploration.  The  chief  of 
these  is  the  light  which  may  be  thrown  by  a 
systematic  series  of  polar  observations  upon  the 
climatic  conditions  of  northern  regions  and  the 
climatic  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
past  history  of  the  earth. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  CHINA. 

MR.  HOLT  S.  HALLETT  contributes  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on  **The 
Partition  of  China.''  In  outlining  British  policy 
he  says : 

' '  Our  objective  in  relation  to  China  is  mainly 
commercial.  If  through  the  imbecility  and  stu- 
pidity of  the  Manchu  Glovemment  the  empire 
falls  to  pieces  and  foreign  nations  are  compelled 
to  take  action  in  their  own  behalf,  it  shoidd  be 
our  aim  to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement  with 
Russia,  France,  and  Japan,  the  other  neighbors 
of  China,  for  the  division  of  the  spoil.  With 
the  basin  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang,  Kuangtung,  and 
Yunnan  as  our  share,  the  remainder  of  Southern 
China  might  be  taken  by  France,  and  Northern 
China  might  be  left  to  Russia  and  Japan." 

He  suggests  that  Germany  may  yet  have  much 
trouble  with  Japan,  who  might  make  terms  with 
her  old  enemy  in  order  to  check  Oerman  ambition: 

*' In  his  haste  to  lose  no  opportunity  he  has 
apparently  omitted  to  take  into  account  the  most 
important  factor  of  the  position,  that  Japan  is 
still  in  occupancy  of  Wei-hai-wei,  and  is  likely 
to  object  to  the  action  of  the  German  Emperor  as 
elucidated  by  the  German  press.  With  a  fleet 
far  stronger  than  that  of  G^nnany,  and  able  to 
put  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  well -equipped 
and  capitally  drilled  men  in  China  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  Japan  is  a  foe  who  will  not  be 
terrified  by  the  mailed  fist  of  Germany.  Japan 
has  yet  her  word  to  say  on  the  German  views  and 
the  German  action,  and  it  would  be  no  bad  pohcy 
for  her  to  conciliate   China  by  forcing  Prince 
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Henry  to  put  his  mailed  fist  in  his  pocket.  A 
Chino- Japanese  alliance  would  in  all  probability 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  Chine>se  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  opening  out  of  China  to 
trade." 

Mr.  Hallett  thinks  that  China  is  worth  a  dozen 
Africas,  both  in  its  natural  resources,  in  its  char- 
acter, and  its  people.  The  climate  also  renders 
it  highly  suitable  for  European  colonization.  At 
present  British  treaty  rights  as  to  trade  are  thus 
defined  by  Mr.  Hallett : 

**  Under  our  treaties  with  China  we  secured 
the  right  to  import  goods  into  China  at  certain 
ports  on  payment  of  a  tariff  duty  of  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem^  and  to  export  goods  from  the  same 
ports  on  payment  of  the  same  duty.  It  was  like- 
wise agreed  that  British  imports  having  paid  the 
tariff  duties  should  be  conveyed  into  the  interior 
free  of  all  further  charges,  except  a  transit  duty 
eqnal  to  one-half  of  the  tariff  duty.  And  it  was 
agreed  that  native  produce  carried  from  an  inland 
center  to  a  point  of  shipment,  if  hoiia  fide  intend- 
ed for  shipment  to  a  foreign  port,  might  be  cer- 
tificated by  the  British  subject  interested,  and 
exempted  by  payment  of  the  half -duty  from  all 
charges  demanded  upon  it  en  route.  And  it  was 
agreed  that  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned  the 
nationality  of  the  person  possessing  and  carr3ring 
these  is  immaterial." 

Mr.  Henry  Norman's  Advice. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman  writes  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  his  chronicle  in 
Cosmopolis  upon  the  situation  in  the  far  East. 
He  condemns  very  strongly,  but  not  more  strongly 
than  is  deserved,  the  reckless  folly  and  injustice 
which  characterize  many  English  comments  on 
the  German  Emperor. 

A    GOOD    WORD    FOR    THE    KAISER. 

"His  majesty  speaks  impulsively,  and  his 
fnthnsiasms  succeed  each  other  with  almost  star- 
tling rapidity.  But  this  is  part  of  tlie  superficial 
manifestations  of  genius.  For  the  German  Em- 
peror is  a  man  of  genius.  More  than  that,  he  is 
a  man  of  great  courage,  great  energy,  great  abil- 
ity, great  ambition,  and  great  confidence  ;  and 
he  commands  the  greatest  fighting  force  that 
exists.  He  is  probably,  to  take  but  one  exam- 
ple, the  best  and  most  experienced  cavalry  leader 
in  the  world.  His  handling  of  10,000  cavalry  at 
the  last  maneuvers  positively  startled  the  foreign 
military  attachis.  It  may  well  be  that  he  yet 
^  make  history.  We  should  hope  that  this 
▼ill  not  be  at  our  expense.  Our  press  and  peo- 
ple have  often  treated  him  both  unfairly  and  vul- 
garly. We  are  entitled  to  resent  some  of  his 
actions ;  we  may  be  justified  in  feeling  some  fear 


of  him  ;  merely  to  laugh  at  him  is  the  act  of  a 
fool." 

GERMAN  WEAKNESS   IN    CHINESE    WATERS. 

This  reproof  is  more  remarkable  because  Mr. 
Norman  is  no  great  admirer  of  the  latest  devel- 
opment of  the  Kaiser's  policy.  He  is,  like  every 
one  else,  much  oppressed  with  the  disproportion 
between  the  apparent  policy  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  naval  means  by  which  he  must  give  effect  to 
it.     He  says  : 

**  Germany  will  have  in  China  :  (1)  In  the 
fixst  cruiser  division,  under  the  command  of 
Vice  Admiral  von  Diederichs,  1 ,  642  men  ;  (2) 
in  the  second  cruiser  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Henry,  1,364  men  ;  (3)  on 
board  the  station  ship  Cormoran,  1 60  men  ;  (4) 
detachment  of  marines,  1,200  men  ;  (5)  coast 
defense  artillery,  200  men  ;  making  a  total  of 
4,566.  Her  fleet  there  will  consist,  besides  the 
Deutschland  and  the  Qefion,  of  the  Kaiser,  sister 
ship  to  the  Deutschland,  the  first-class  cruiser 
Kaiserin  Augusta,  6,300  tons,  the  second-class 
cruiser  Irene,  4,400  tons,  and  the  Prinzess  Wtl- 
helm,  her  sister  ship,  and  the  third-class  cruiser 
Arcona,  2,370  tons. 

* '  The  German  squadron  could  not  remain 
afloat  half  an  hour  if  attacked  by  the  far  Eastern 
fleet  of  England,  Russia,  or  Japan.  England,  for 
instance,  has  (or  shortly  will  have)  on  the  spot 
the  Centurion,  first-class  battleship  of  10,500 
tons  ;  the  Powerful,  14,200  tons,  the  Grafton, 
7,350  tons,  the  Edgar,  7,350  tons,  the  Immortal- 
its,  5,600  tons,  the  Narcissus,  5,600  tons,  the 
Undaunted,  5, 600  tons,  first-class  cruisers  ;  the 
Rainbow  4,360  tons,  the  Iphigenia,  3,600  tons, 
and  the  Pique,  3,600  tons,  second-class  cruisers  ; 
7  gunboats,  4  .torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  crafts.  The  vigorous  expres- 
sion, *  Fahre  hinein  mit  gepanzerter  Faust  I '  can- 
not be  meant  to  hurl  the  German  squadron  to  in- 
stant destruction  against  such  a  force  as  this. 
And  the  Russian  and  Japanese  fleets  would  show 
a  similar  disproportion.  Germany  must  design 
her  ships  and  men  for  another  purpose.'* 

What  that  purpose  is  Mr.  Norman  does  not  ex- 
actly perceive,  but  he  thinks  that  probably  it  has 
more  to  do  with  securing  the  passage  of  the  naval 
bill  than  anything  else. 

England's  need  for  chusan. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  what  England  should 
do,  Mr.  Norman  has  a  very  clearly  defined  idea. 
He  says  she  should  take  and  occupy  Chusan. 

<  *  It  has  long  been  obvious  to  all  students  of 
the  far  East  that  England  stands  in  great  need  of 
a  naval  base  at  least  a  thousand  miles  north  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  that  in  Chusan,  near  the  mouth 
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of  the  Yangtse  River,  such  a  base  is  ready  to  her 
hand.  It  commands  the  heart  of  China,  it  has 
hardly  any  population  or  trade,  it  could  be  made 
impregnable  without  difficulty,  it  was  occupied 
and  ceded  again  by  us,  and  by  a  convention  with 
China  in  1846  the  latter  is  bound  not  to  cede  it 
to  any  6ther  power  and  we  are  bound  to  defend 
it  for  her  against  attack.  I  have  advocated  this 
step  for  six  years,  therefore  I  am  delighted  to 
see  that  the  Times  is  now  advising  it.  It  is  a  vi- 
tal matter  for  British  commerce  and  security  in 
the  far  East,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
scale  be  turned  against  us.  In  China  more  than 
anywhere  else  trade  is  maintained  by  *  influence, ' 
and  our  trade,  amounting  to  over  £32,000,000 
per  annum,  is  three  and  a  quarter  times  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  nations  put  together." 


AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  January  Mr. 
Charles  Denby,  Jr. ,  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Legation  in  China,  writes  on  ** America's 
Opportunity  in  Asia." 

As  to  certain  recent  developments  in  China 
and  Japan,  Mr.  Denby  says  : 

*<The  war  of  1894-95  between  these  two 
powers  was  the  most  momentous  event  in  the 
history  of  the  East.  It  did  more  to  startle,  more 
to  develop,  China  than  any  experience  in  her 
past.  No  victory  of  a  European  power  could 
have  had  such  an  effect  upon  her.  It  required 
the  triumph  of  an  insignificant  and  detested  rival 
to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  Chinese  statesmen 
the  mortal  weakness  of  their  conservatism.  This 
war  has  done  more  to  open  this  vast  field  to 
Western  commerce  and  civilization  than  five 
hundred  years  of  foreign  tradQ  and  one  hun- 
dred years  of  missionary  teaching.  The  effect 
has  been  instantly  felt.  The  country  seems 
to  have  sprung  into  life.  Railroad  lines  are 
under  construction,  the  beginnings  of  vast  con- 
templated systems.  Mines  are  being  opened, 
new  ports  established,  new  lines  of  commerce  de- 
veloped. Schools  for  the  teaching  of  English 
and  of  Western  sciences  are  being  founded  and 
attended  by  an  earnest  crowd  of  intelligent  young 
men  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  blushed 
to  count  a  foreigner  among  their  friends.  China 
looks  to  the  West  to  learn  the  sources  of  a 
strength  which  she  has  long  affected  to  despise. 

EUROPEAN    DESIGNS    ON    CHINA. 

*'  This  attention  is  reciprocated,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  turned 
toward  China  and  the  European  powers  are  ar- 
ranging far-reaching  plans  dictated  by  territorial 
ambition.     Their  journals  already  openly  discuss 


the  respective  spheres  of  influence  which  they 
hope  some  day  to  make  exclusively  tributary  to 
their  commerce.  France  is  annexing  territory 
on  her  Tonquin  frontier  and  is  building  railroads 
into  Yunnan.  Russia  has  laid  her  hand  ou 
Manchuria,  and  six  hundred  miles  of  Russian 
railroad  in  Chinese  territory  will  shortly  connect 
the  trans-Siberian  system  with  the  port  of  Vladi- 
vostock  on  the  Pacific.  Germany  is  obtaining 
*  concessions  *  from  China — small  areas  of  ground 
at  the  treaty  ports,  which  will  be  placed  under 
the  German  flag  and  where,  under  their  own 
laws,  German  merchants  may  establish  houses 
and  conduct  their  business.  Japan,  baflfled  in 
the  north,  has  annexed  Formosa  and  founded 
there  a  lasting  basis  for  her  commerce.  Nor 
has  she  stopped  here,  but  she  is  daily  adding  to 
her  military  and  naval  strength,  preparing  to 
take  her  part  in  the  coming  struggle  for  suprem. 
acy  on  the  mainland.  England  has  opened  new 
territories  for  her  commerce  by  asserting  the 
right  of  British  merchants  to  navigate  the  West 
River,  the  key  to  the  southwest  of  China." 

Mr.  Denby  believes,  nevertheless,  that  though 
China  may  be  conquered  and  enslaved  for  years, 
yet  the  vitality,  individuality,  and  exclusive  co- 
hesiveness  of  her  people  insure  her  an  ultimately 
independent  national  existence,  while  inherent 
identity  of  interests  makes  China  and  Japan  allies 
against  Europe  in  working  out  their  common 
destiny. 

OUR    ACTUAL    INTERESTS    IK   THE   CHINESE    MARKET. 

Returning  to  present-day  conditions  in  Chinese 
commercial  life,  Mr.  Denby  says  : 

<  *  Though  its  trade  is  in  its  infancy,  China  to- 
day is  a  great  market,  unable  to  supply  itself  with 
the  very  manufactured  goods  we  have  to  sell. 
To  this  market  we  are  the  nearest  neighbors. 
Some  of  the  energy  and  intelligence  which  our 
manufacturers  are  devoting  to   South  America 
would  find  ample  compensation  here.     In  West- 
em  America,  when  railroads  were  built  they  took 
the  population  with  them  and  built  up  the  busi- 
ness on  which  they  hoped  to  thrive.     In  China 
the  population,  the  business,  the  prosperity  are 
there  waiting  for  the  railroads  to  come  to  them. 
The  commercial  activity  which  good  communica- 
tions will  create  is  inconceivable.    If  to  the  empire 
of  China,  with  its  vast  population,  its  vast  territory, 
Its  limitless  resources,  the  electric  spark  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  could  be  communicated,  the  trade 
that  would  spring  into  existence  would  surpass  all 
the  records  of  history.    Already  on  the  short  lines 
in  the  north  we  have  some  indication  of  the  future. 
The  cars  are  crowded  with  passengers  and  freight, 
trade  is  springing  up,  and  Chinese  mercbantfi, 
with  ready  intelligence,  are  planning  the  exten* 
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sion  of  their  business.  New  industries  are  com- 
ing into  existence.  Certain  cities  are  pointed 
out  as  railroad  centers,  and  real  estate  is  advan- 
cing in  price  as  in  the  <  boom '  cities  of  America. 
The  station  of  Fengtai,  eight  miles  southwest  of 
Peking,  now  a  rude  building  in  a  field  of  cab- 
bages, is  confidently  expected  by  railroad  experts 
to  become  the  busiest  railroad  station  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  im- 
port and  export  trade  of  China  will  enormously 
increase.  Internal  taxation  barriers  will  be  broken 
down,  and  not  only  will  new  markets  of  great 
importance  be  reached,  but  old  ones  will  become 
more  accessible.  The  people  will  become  more 
fimiliar  with  foreign  products  and  inventions  and 
will  use  them  more  freely.  Increased  opportuni- 
ties of  employment  will  give  the  lower  classes 
more  money  to  spend  and  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  foreign  oil,  cloth,  machinery,  and  the 
thousand  things  of  foreign  origin  which  the 
Chinese  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate.  It  is 
A  market  which  the  writer  candidly  believes  to 
be,  for  the  American  manufacturer,  the  most 
important  in  the  world." 

AMEBIC  AN    SHIPS    FOR    THE    CHINA   TRADE. 

Mr.  Denby  complains  that  our  commerce  with 
China  has  to  be  conducted  under  foreign  flags: 

"Means  of  transportation  between  the  ports 
of  America  and  those  of  Asia  should  be  put  upon 
abetter  basis.  Direct  lines  of  cheap  freight 
steamers  under  the  American  flag  should  be  es- 
tablished from  the  Atlantic  ports  to  Shanghai  and 
Yokohama.  Direct  communication  is  the  surest 
creator  of  trade.  Private  enterprise  must  grap- 
ple with  this  problem.  Arrangements  can  easily 
be  made  through  American  agents  in  China  by 
vhich  vessels  sailing  regularly  with  cargo  from 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  New  York  can  be 
aasnred  of  cargo  on  their  homeward  journey.  ' 
The  steamer  hues  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  Orient  should  receive  such  financial  support 
as  to  be  able  to  maintain  frequent  communication 
by  American- built  ships  of  the  highest  class. 
Canadian  competition  should  be  surpassed  in  all 
particulars.  The  profits  on  the  carrying  and  in- 
suring of  American  goods  should  be  diverted  to 
American  companies.  Our  people  should  no 
lon^r  endure  the  humiliating  necessity  of  send- 
ing our  merchandise,  our  mails,  and  our  tele- 
grams under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag." 

Mr.  Denby  further  maintains  that  American 
manufacturers  and  merchants  should  insist  on 
American  representation  of  their  interests  in 
China.  He  says  that  the  methods  heretofore  used 
there  have  been  in  marked  contrast  to  the  meth- 
ods used  to  push  the  business  of  American  manu- 
lacturers  elsewhere. 


A  RISING  CHINESE  STATESMAN. 

IN  the  January  Forum  Mr.  Clarence  Gary  writes 
on  **  China  and  Chinese  Railway  Conces- 
sions," sketching  the  interesting  personality  of 
Sh^ng-Tajen,  the  director -general  of  the  imperial 
Chmese  railroad  administration,  who  has  been 
clothed  with  full  powers  as  an  agent  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  foreign  capitalists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  their  aid  in  railroad  -building. 

*  <  Astute,  progressive,  daring,  with  the  acquis- 
itive tendency  largely  developed,  Shdng-Tajen  is 
full  of  aggressive  force  and  picturesque  possi- 
bility. As  yet  of  full  vigor,  of  large  wealth, 
and  but  little  over  fifty  years  of  age,  he  may,  if 
circumspect  or  if  effectively  guided,  reach  any 
place  of  ministerial  power  and  control  that  China 
has  to  offer.  He  is  already  an  oflBcial  of  metro- 
politan rank  and  a  director  of  the  Court  of  Sacri- 
ficial Ceremonies.  For  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  past  Sh^ng  has  been  in  active  negotiation 
with  various  foreign  delegations  in  reference  to 
his  railroad  projects,  but  thus  far  with  little  or 
no  tangible  result — thanks,  as  foreigners  are  dis- 
posed t<?  say,  to  a  too-inflated,  overreaching  esti- 
mate of  what  he  and  his  country  can  offer  or  ac- 
complish. It  is  rumored  that  his  government  is 
already  growing  restive  over  the  delay  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  pledges  ;  and  he  is  not  without 
jealous  rivals,  who  are  known  to  be  intriguing 
against  him." 

It  seems,  however,  that  ShAng's  powers  have 
recently  been  somewhat  abridged  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  imperial  railroad  commissioner 
— **  for  the  North,"  as  Mr.  Cary  is  infonned. 

SH^NO'S    WATS   WITH    FOREIGNERS. 

Mr.  Cary,  who  has  had  experience  as  the 
legal  adviser  of  American  concession -seekers  at 
Shrug's  court,  thus  describes  the  procedure  there: 

*  <  Those  foreign  delegates  who  have  frequented 
his  Yamen^  or  council-chamber,  will  not  readily 
forget  their  novel  and  arduous  experienc-e.  Long, 
chill  audiences,  in  donjon -like  obscurity,  with 
struggling  effort  at  concrete,  confidential  nego- 
tiation, conducted  aloud,  through  interpreters, 
in  languages  of  which  the  one  affords  no  coun- 
terpart to  any  technical  or  business  phrases  of 
the  other,  before  a  mob  of  alert,  native  hangers- 
on,  who  listen  to  one's  secrets  through  open  win- 
dow and  doorway — these  are  incidents  that  re- 
main in  mind.  Nor  will  be  ignored  the  memory 
of  a  keen-faced,  courtly  mandarin,  with  half- 
closed  yet  always  alert  eyes,  whose  ceremonious 
manner  and  easy  affability  never  disguised  a 
hard,  tenacious  purpose.  Large  foreign  cash  ad- 
vances, at  trivial  interest,  with  next  to  no  allow- 
ance of  foreign  profit  or  of  ordinary  safeguard 
aojainst  native   control  of  funds  or  native  man- 
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agement  of  properties — these,  when  stripped  of 
complimentary  rhetoric,  were  always  conditions 
precedent  to  his  excellency's  negotiations. 

**  Sh^ng-Tajen  is  easy  of  access  and  encour- 
aging— especially  to  those  of  sanguine,  acquies. 
cent  temperament,  who  are  ready  to  regard  an 
unsubstantial  nothing  as  a  gain.  A  jest,  princi- 
pally one  of  a  cynical  cast,  seems  to  be  to  his 
liking,  and  at  his  table  he  is  a  charming  host. 
His  business  invitations  have  been  somewhat  freely 
offered  to  foreigners,  though  far  more  circum- 
spectly distributed  than  were  those  of  Viceroy  Li, 
who  in  his  recent  tour  about  the  world  appears 
to  have  been  full  of  promises  to  mankind." 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  SLAV. 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  WASHBURN,  of 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  contributes 
the  opening  article  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  January,  on  **  The  Coming  of  the  Slav." 

Dr.  Washburn's  paper  begins  with  a  quota- 
tion from  an  enthusiastic  declaration  made  by  a 
young  Slav  as  to  the  ambition  of  his  race  : 

*  *  We  wait  the  coming  of  the  Slav  to  regener- 
ate Europe,  establish  the  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth." 

Dr.  Washburn  himself  says  of  the  Slav:  **  He 
may  be  destined  to  overrun  Europe,  to  revolu- 
tionize the  Russian  Government,  and  to  establish 
a  better  civilization  in  the  world.  It  is  not  im- 
possible. The  fact  that  he  expects  to  do  it  is 
something:.  The  fact  that  Russia  is  now  the 
dominant  power  in  Europe  and  that  the  Slavs  of 
Austria  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  are  waking  to 
new  life  is  something  more." 

It  is  in  the  Russian  moujik  that  we  find  the 
typical  Slav  in  whom  all  other  Slavs  believe.  Dr. 
Washburn  says  : 

*  *  He  is  ignorant.  He  is  superstitious.  He  is 
often  immoral.  But  he  is  intensely  reli(xious. 
He  believes  in  God,  in  Christ,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  as  firmly  as  he  does  in  his  own  exist- 
ence, and  if  he  is  orthodox  he  believes  equally 
in  the  Church.  He  is  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice or  to  die  for  his  faith,  and  when  he  realizes 
that  he  is  not  living  up  to  it  he  suffers  bitter  re- 
morse. He  is  capable  of  living  a  pure  and  noble 
life,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  heretical  sects.  In 
his  religious  character  at  least  the  moujik  is  the 
most  original  and  interesting  peasant  in  Europe. 
He  has  grave  faults  and  weaknesses,  like  other 

.   men  ;  but  his  peculiar  virtues,  his  pathetic  en- 
*   durance   of  suffering,    his    profound    sympathy 
with  humanity,  his  faith  m  voluntary  self-sacri- 
fice, his  very  dreams  of  destiny  commend  him 
to  the  sympathy  of  all  the  world." 

Dr.  Washburn  feels  certain  that  the  Slav  has 
triumphed  over  the  Greek  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 


sula, and  that  Russia  will  sooner  or  later  be  su- 
preme at  Constantinople.  The  Russian  Slavs, 
he  says,  are  a  homogeneous  race,  and  are  likely 
to  bring  the  Slavs  of  other  countries  under  their 
influence. 

*  *  It  is  not  an  accident  that  it  is  a  Slav,  Go- 
luchowski,  who  has  brought  Austria  and  Russia 
into  alliance.  But  the  Slavs  of  other  countries 
are  by  no  means  so  homogeneous  as  those  of 
Russia.  The  Mohammedan  Slavs  are  lost  to  the 
race.  Their  religion  seems  to  have  destroyed 
their  race  characteristics.  They  are  the  most 
fanatical  of  Moslems  and  are  ^ndually  leaving 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  for  Asia.  The  Slavs  of 
Austria  and  the  Balkan  States  are  divided  into 
80  many  nationalities,  each  with  a  long  history  of 
its  own,  that  they  seem  to  have  little  in  common 
and  to  care  far  more  for  their  nationality  than 
their  race.  They  are  divided,  too,  between  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Catholic  churches ;  but  the 
conflict  with  the  Germans  and  the  Magyars  is 
rapidly  bringing  them  together  in  Austria,  while 
Russia  has  brought  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro  into  alliance,  and  is  preparing  the  way 
for  Slavic  rule  in  Macedonia. 

THE    PREeMINEXCE    OF    RUSSIA. 

*  *  There  is  no  question  about  the  coming  of  the 
Slav  in  Southeastern  Europe.     This  era  of  peace, 
so  called,  is  working  out  changes  more  moment- 
ous than  many  a  great  war.     It  is  clear  now  that 
the  Slav,  and   not   the  Greek,  is  to  inherit  the 
Eastern  empire.     This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  speedy  extension  of  the  Russian  empire  to  the 
Adriatic  ;  but  when  the  time  comes  for  Russia  to 
t^ke  Constantinople  the  southern  Slav  must  in- 
evitably come  under  her  rule — and  the  coming  of 
the   Slav  will   in   the  end  mean  the  coming  of 
Russia     What  Russia  may  be  or  may  do  after 
she  takes  Constantinople  the  Czar  himself  could 
not  tell  us.     As  we  have  seen,  the  Slavic  race  is 
still  in  its  youth.    What  it  may  be  when  it  comes 
to  maturity,  how  far  it  will  realize  its  dreams  and 
develop  higher  and  better  civilization  than  that 
of  the  West,  the  next  century  will  show.    As  the 
race  becomes  more  united,  more  enlightened,  and 
more  self-conscious,  it  will  be  less  likely  to  yield 
to  We>stern  influences.     This  is  already  manifest 
in  Russia.    It  is  more  Russian  to-day  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  II.,  and  there  is  nothing 
in   the   happy   disappearance  of   Pobiedonostsef 
from  the  front  or  in  the  more  liberal  acts  of  the 
present   Czar  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  still 
more  distinctively  Slavic  development.    Russia  is 
every  year  less  dependent  upon  the  West,  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  politically  and  commercially, 
and  this  has  gone  so  far  that  the  French  alliance 
is  not  likely  to  exert  any  permanent  influence  upon 
the  course  of  Russian  thought." 
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THE  HEAD  PHYSICIAN  OF  EUROPE. 

TV/TADAME  NOVIKOFP  contributes  to  the 
-*•»  A  Fhrtnightly  Review  for  January  an  article 
entitled  **  Russia  and  Her  Patients,"  which  is 
marked  by  the  buoyant  enthusiasm  characteristic 
of  the  writer. 

Madame  Novikoff  has  upheld  her  cherished 
faith  so  dauntlessly  in  the  years  gone  by,  when 
her  utterances  were  derided  and  despised,  that 
she  is  entitled,  if  ever  woman  was,  to  exult  some- 
what over  the  altered  position  of  affairs  to-day. 

In  the  article  on  **  Russia  and  Her  Patients" 
there  is,  however,  very  little  reference  to  the 
part  which  she  herself  has  played  in  the  trans- 
formation over  which  she  rejoices.  The  article 
is  full  of  genial  banter  and  pardonable  com- 
placency. 

THE    EUROPSAN    HOSPITAL. 

The  title  of  the  article  is  suggested  by  its  first 
paragraph  : 

**  We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  *  European 
concert,'    why   not,  for  a   change,    call   it    the 
*  European    hospital  ?  *     The  term   would   be   a 
novelty,   besides   being   more   appropriate ;    for 
there  is  certainly  more  sickness  in  the  hospital 
than  there  has  been  harmony  in  the  concert.     A 
hospital,  indeed,  it  is  which  confronts  us.    With 
the  sick    gentleman  at  Constantinople  we  have 
been  long  familiar,  but  it  now  seems  that  we  shall 
sfH>n  become  on  equally  intimate  terms  with  the 
Hck  lady  at  Vienna.     Poor  Greece,  with  a  band- 
aged head,  needs  watchful  and  affectionate  nurs- 
ing.    In  the  time  of  Nicholas  I. ,  our  Czar  used 
to  be  described  as  the  chief  justice  of  Europe. 
Alexander  III.  won  for  himself  the  noble  title  of 
'Peace- keeper  of    Europe.*     But   nowadays,    if 
we  are  to  adjust  titles  to  realities,  Russia  could 
not  be  better  ranked  than  as  *  Head  Physician  of 
the  European  Hospital.'     Quite  seriously,  that  is 
our  rtk,  and  we  shall  adhere  to  it." 

SOME  OF  Russia's  patients. 

Madame  Novikoff  passes  in  review  the  various 
patients  in  the  European  hospital  who  are  under- 
going the  treatment.  She  admits  that  in  dealing 
with  the  sick  man  she  could  wish  for  her  own  part 
that  the  physician  had  given  place  to  the  surgeon, 
hut  she  recognizes  that  operations  are  dangerous 
when  the  atmosphere  is  poisoned  with  the  gan- 
J5reae  of  international  jealousy.  The  sick  man, 
or,  as  she  somewhat  whimsically  prefers  to  de- 
wribe  him,  »*  the  sick  gentleman,"  at  Constanti- 
nople seems  likely  to  lose  the  position  he  has 
held  80  long  of  being  the  most  troublesome  patient 
in  the  hospital. 

That  unenviable  distinction  is  about  to  pass  to 
Austria,  •*  the  sick  lady  of  Europe."    France,  al- 


though just  emerging  from  a  tedious  convales- 
cence, is  being  plied  with  tonics  and  notices  to 
take  health-giving  promenades  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  list  might 
be  extended,  especially  if  Madame  Novikoff  had 
not  limited  her  survey  to  Europe,  for  the  Russian 
physician  has  quite  as  much  to  do  in  the  Chinese 
ward  as  he  has  either  in  the  Austrian  or  Turkish. 

THE    principle    OP   AUTOCRACY. 

Madame  Novikoff  naturally  avails  herself  of 
the  monarchical  revival  visible  in  England  to  con- 
gratulate herself  upon  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
principle  of  personal  government : 

**  In  all  Russia's  practice  as  political  physician, 
perhaps  her  most  correct  diagnosis  and  successful 
treatment  have  been  in  protecting  the  principle 
of  personal  government.  It  is  particularly  in  this 
century  that  Russia  has  been  witness  for  the  truth 
of  Autocracy.  She  has  been  assiduous  in  her  at- 
tendance upon  all  those  who  were  afflicted  with 
the  malady  of  parliamentarism.  And  of  all  her 
patients  these  especially  seem  either  so  completely 
cured  or  so  thoroughly  convalescent  as  no  long- 
er to  stand  in  need  of  a  physician.  Moreover, 
the  plague  of  parliamentarism  has  now,  under  the 
Rontgen  rays  of  political  experience,  been  so  clear- 
ly traced  that  any  recurrence  of  its  virulent  out- 
breaks can  be  promptly  dealt  with.  The  theory 
of  government  by  elective  assembly  is  at  a  dis- 
count. Everywhere  we  find  these  assemblies 
discrediting  the  principles  of  parliamentarism, 
endangering  States  by  their  corruption,  imperil- 
ling empires  by  their  factions.  And  where  are 
they  doing  good  ?  " 

After  passing  in  review  the  different  countries 
in  which  the  principle  of  monarchy  is  in  the  as- 
cendant, she  says  that  in  this  particular  patients 
may  be  regarded  as  cured  and  standing  no  longer 
in  need  of  the  services  of  the  physician: 

**  We  believe  in  the  autocracy  more  than  ever 
now  that  we  see  the  principle  of  personal  cen- 
tralized power  reemerging  from  its  long  eclipse. 
Bu£  it  is  unnecessary  to  force  an  open  door.  The 
principle  of  monarchy  no  longer  needs  a  defender. 
The  political  knight-errant  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  more  likely  to  find  parliamentarism  a  fitting 
object  for  his  compassionate  protection." 

THE    HALLOWED    PERSON    OF    GERMANY. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  extent  to  which  the 
monarchical  principle  has  gained  of  late  years,  she 
asks  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  extraor- 
dinary method  in  which  the  German  Emperor  as- 
serts his  lordship  over  the  German  people. 

*<  Who  is  master  in  the  German  empire? 
There  are  deputies  in  the  Reichstag  as  there  are 
sheep  in  the  fold,  but  the  shepherd  is  the  Kaiser. 
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Indeed,  the  monarchical  revival  in  the  fatherland 
has  latterly  been  proceeding  to  extremes,  and  has 
this  week  culminated  in  Prince  Henry's  apotheosis 
of  his  imperial  brother,  with  such  surprising  ex- 
travagances as  those  of  his  'crown  of  thorns' 
and  '  the  gospel  of  his  hallowed  person. '  We 
believe  in  autocracy,  it  is  true,  but,  fortunately, 
we  have  never  mistaken  the  Czar  for  the  Al- 
mighty! " 

THE   SOLE    HOPE    OF   AUSTRIA. 

If  in  Germany  the  monarchical  principle  is  be- 
ing carried  to  preposterous  lengths,  it  is  in  Aus- 
tria the  only  hope  of  the  state.  Madame  Novikoff 
says  : 

'  *  A  Parliament  is  wrecking  the  dual  kingdom. 
Who  saves  it  from  falling  to  pieces  ?  The  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph !  Without  him,  what  is 
Austria- Hungary  ?  Poor  Francis  Joseph  I  His 
task  is  hard  enough  ;  but  how  much  harder  will 
be  that  of  his  successors  !  Leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  his  Russian  physician,  the  Austrian  Slav 
may  expect  /rom  him  something  approaching  to 
justice.  From  a  Reichsrath  dominated  by  ob- 
structives, where  pandemonium  reigns,  surely 
there  can  be  no  hope  at  all  I  Now  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  killed  the  Reichsrath,  might  not 
Francis  Joseph  take  its  place  ?  The  provincial 
Diets  would  still  exist.  They  might  elect  among 
themselves  consultative  delegates,  but  the  Em- 
peror's will,  and  not  the  vote  of  the  paralytic 
Reichsrath,  would  be  supreme.  What  spectacle 
more  encouraging  for  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  if  Austria,  distracted  by  parlia- 
mentarism, were  to  finJl  a  new  strength  and 
security  by  reverting  to  the  principle  of  central 
autocracy  and  local  self-government?" 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SICK  LADY. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
Madame  Novikoff  does  not  take  a  very  gloomy 
view  as  to  the  future  of  Austria. 

* '  The  best  evidence  that  Austria  realizes  her 
danger  is  her  reapprochement  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  empire-kingdom,  when  feeling  well,  carried 
on  more  or  less  pronounced  flirtations  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  But  once  let  storm-clouds 
gather  on  the  horizon,  and  Austria  rushes  in 
haste  to  consult  her  Russian  mentor.  She  is  an 
old  patient  of  ours,  a  very  old  patient,  and  the 
fact  that  she  has  been  so  long  on  our  hands  en- 
ables us  to  look  calmly  upon  her  present  alarm- 
ing symptoms.  It  is  only  the  new  practitioner, 
called  in  to  a  first  case,  who  imagines  that  a  bad 
fainting  fit  is  an  inevitable  precursor  of  dissolu- 
tion. We  know  better.  Austria  has  had  at- 
tacks of  this  kind  before.     But  we  have  pulled 


her  through,  and  thus  the  sick  lady  expects  us  to 
do  so  again." 

THE    OLD     CATHOLICS. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  two  of  her  patients, 
Madame  Novikoff  turns  to  the  Old  Catholics, 
who  have  long  been  favorites  of  hers.  She  re. 
ports  that  there  has  been  an  Old  Catholic  out- 
burst in  Chicago,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  and 
a  bishop  has  been  duly  consecrated  in  order  to 
supply  the  spiritual  needs  of  some  30,000  Polish 
and  Bohemian  ex-papists  who  have  revolted 
against  the  Pope.  This  naturally  seems  to 
Madame  Novikoff  an  event  of  great  omen,  and 
she  quotes  a  letter  from  her  brother  in  which  he 
expresses  some  sanguine  expectation  that  the  re. 
union  of  Christendom  may  be  brought  about  in 
the  Slavonic  world  by  the  agency  of  the  Old 
Catholics : 

*<  The  way  is  Old -Catholicism — that  is  to  say,  a 
wiping  out  of  popish  infallibility  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits,  thus  purifying  Catholicism  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  same  orthodoxy  which 
prevailed  before  the  parting  of  the  churches  in 
the  West,  and  which  was  one  with  us  in  dogma, 
in  spite  of  the  difference  of  ritual  and  theological 
views.  My  brother  believes  that  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  this  orthodoxy  of  the  West  in  the  Sla- 
vonic world  is  quite  possible. " 

THE  '*  LIBEBUM  VETO  "  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  CONCKBT. 

Madame  Novikoff  touches  very  briefly  upon 
the  Eastern  question  proper,  but  drops  a  few 
words  as  to  the  necessity  for  substituting  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  voting  for  that  of  absolute 
unanimity  for  the  decision  of  the  European  con- 
tinent.    She  says  : 

*  *  Russia,  better  than  any  other  power,  can 
realize  the  mischief  that  comes  from  insistence 
upon  absolute  unanimity.  What  is  it  but  the 
old  *  liberum  veto'  that  has  wrecked  the  Polish 
kingdom  ?  That  will  be  the  fate  of  Europe  also 
if  the  change  is  not  made  which  Lord  Salisbury 
suggested,  with  a  foresight  which  does  credit  to 
his  judgment.  Besides,  decisions  by  unanimity 
are  only  practicable  when,  as  with  a  British  jury, 
they  can  be  enforced  by  starvation,  or,  as  Count 
von  Moltke  has  reminded  us,  was  once  the  case 
in  Poland,  where  unanimity  was  secured  by 
stabbing  the  dissidents.  Alas  I  neither  method 
of  securing  unanimity  is  available  in  the  case  of 
the  European  concert." 

MAKING    THE    BLIND    TO    BEE. 

Finally,  the  chief  and  last  great  triumph  of 
the  Russian  physician  has  been  the  making  the 
blind  to  see  : 

<  *  As  an  oculist,   his  success  has  been  so  re- 
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markable  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  do  more 
than  briefly  allude  to  it.  For  nearly  a  whole 
generation  the  real  Russia  seems  to  have  been 
invisible  to  the  eyes  of  the  European  public. 
Now  we  have  taught  Europe  to  see.  We  have 
removed  the  scales  from  her  eyes.  Europe  now 
not  only  perceives  Russia,  but  has  to  admit,  also, 
that  Russia  is  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
state  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  physician  render  more  pressing  the  duty 
of  keeping  the  peace. " 


ABE  THE  JEWS  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  EN6USH? 

MR.  JOHN  A.  DYCHE,  a  Russian  Jewish 
tailor,  now  working  in  Leeds,  contributes 
to  the  Contemporary  Review  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  mag- 
azines this  month.  Mr.  Dyche  declares  that  he 
is  a  typical  alien  emigrant : 

**I  am  a  Jew,  born  in  Russia,  landed  in  this 
country  some  nine  years  ago  with  threepence  in 
my  pocket.  I  learned  the  trade  of  a  tailors' 
machinist,  and  have  worked  in  the  ready-made, 
bespoke,  and  ladies*  mantle  trades,  mostly  in 
Leeds." 

Mr.  Dyche  is  a  gentleman  with  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  and,  what  is  more,  he  seems  to  have 
a  vast  array  of  facts  at  his  finger-ends,  which 
make  him  a  very  formidable  antagonist  to  those 
¥ho  have  been  reading  the  outcry  against  the 
importation  of  Jewish  paupers.  Mr.  Dyche  first 
proves  from  his  statistics  that  the  number  of  the 
Jews  in  England  is  immensely  exaggerated,  and 
then  proceeds  to  maintain  that  so  far  from  their 
nnderseUing  the  British  workmen  and  so  play- 
ing the  blackleg  to  British  labor,  the  Jewish 
workmen  earn  better  money  than  their  English 
companions.  The  union  price  for  English  tailors 
in  Leeds  is  fivepence  per  hour,  while  competent 
Jewish  tailors  in  Leeds  seldom  make  less  than 
sixpence,  and  sometimes  more  than  eightpence, 
an  hour.  Surely  it  is  absurd,  says  Mr.  Dyche, 
to  speak  of  their  taking  away  the  Englishman's 
work  when  they  get  higher  wages  than  he  does. 
That  Jewish  employers  do  work  cheaper  than  their 
English  rivals,  no  one  will  deny  ;  but  Mr.  Dyche 
maintains  that  they  do  not  do  this  by  paying  their 
men  lower  wages.  As  for  sweating,  he  stoutly 
asserts  that  in  the  Jewish  shops  at  Leeds  there  is 
far  less  sweating  and  bullying  than  in  the  English 
shops.  So  far  from  the  Jews  having  come  m  as 
parasites  to  prey  upon  English  industry  and  ruin 
Enghsh  workmen,  he  says  ; 

"The  Jewish  trade  unions  claim  to  have  creat- 
ed, besides  the  second-class  made- to -order  tailor- 
ing, wholesale  clothing  and  ladies'  mantle  trades, 


also  waterproof  clothing,  cap,  slipper,  and  cheap 
shoe  trades." 

SUPERIORITY    IN    BRAIN    POWER. 

How  is  this  miracle  achieved  ?  When  we 
reduce  Mr.  Dyche's  statements  to  the  last  analysis, 
it  comes  to  this,  that  the  Jew  has  more  brain  than 
the  Englishman,  and  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
brain  that  tells.     Mr.  Dyche  says  : 

*  *  The  Jewish  workman  possesses  the  quality  of 
his  race — he  is  an  artist,  and  if  his  work  some- 
times lacks  strength  and  durability,  it  is  never 
wanting  in  taste  or  finish.  The  English  workman 
is  in  this  respect  a  mere  laborer.  His  work  is  like 
his  temperament,  drink,  and  diet — strong,  solid, 
and  durable,  but  at  the  same  time  rough,  coarse,  and 
tasteless.  In  matters  of  style  and  taste  the  Eng- 
lish workman  can  only  follow  the  foreigner.  In 
the  tailoring  trade  we  have  created  a  method  of 
work  for  which  the  English  tailor  is  too  clumsy 
or  too  conservative  in  his  ways,  and  for  which  the 
English  woman  has  not  enough  technical  skill. 
By  doing  that  we  have  cheapened  clothing,  so  that 
a  laborer  or  artisan  can  to-day  get  a  well-made 
suit  at  the  same  price  he  formerly  had  to  pay  for 
the  cast- oft,  and  this  advantage  is  eagerly  seized 
by  those  trade  unionists  who  are  never  tired  of 
denouncing  the  alien  immigrant  and  sweated 
goods." 

EXCELLENCE    OF   CHARACTER. 

But  it  is  not  brain  only.  It  is  also  character. 
Mr.  Dyche  declares  that,  tried  by  any  test  you 
please,  the  Jew  is  superior  to  the  Englishman. 
He  is  much  more  considerate  to  his  women.  A 
Jewish  wife  is  never  sent  to  the  factory  to  earn 
wages  for  her  husband.  He  is  much  more  mind- 
ful of  his  children.  On  this  point  he  gives  some 
very  remarkable  statistics.  In  New  York  in  1890 
there  were  180,000  Jews,  practically  all  emigrants: 

**  The  annual  death-rate  per  1,000  for  the  six 
years  ending  May  of  the  same  year  was  6.2,  as 
compared  with  Irish,  28;  colored,  23;  English, 
20.6;  Germans,  17;  Americans,  16." 

Although  their  birth-rate  is  lower,  their  death- 
rate  is  still  lower,  owing  to  the  great  care  of  their 
children.  The  superiority  of  the  Jews  is  shown 
in  their  children  in  the  public  schools.  At  Leeds, 
he  says,  * '  they  are  always  best  in  drawing,  and 
the  teachers  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they 
have  a  quicker  perception  and  better  memories 
than  the  English  children." 

IMPROVEMENT    IN    LONDON'S    EAST   END. 

But  what  will  perhaps  impress  the  ordinary 
Englishman  most  is  the  statement  which  he  makes, 
on  the  authority  of  personal  residents  in  the  dis- 
tricts concerned,  as  to  the  immense  improvement 
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that  has  been  wrought  by  the  substitution  of  a 
Jewish  for  a  British  population.     He  says  : 

* » Some  of  what  were  the  most  dangerous  places 
in  the  east  of  London,  such  as  Flower  and  Dean 
Streets,  Brady  Street,  and  others,  have  become, 
since  the  foreign  Jews  have  settled  there,  the 
quietest,  peacefulest  places  in  London,  where  one 
can  go  to  bed  at  any  time  and  not  be  kept  awake 
all  night  by  the  drunken  orgies  of  English  men 
and  women.  In  Whitechapel  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  native  and  foreign  population  is  most 
striking.  On  one  hand  you  find  people  who  are 
at  as  low  a  grade  of  dnmkenness  and  vice  as  it 
is  possible  for  human  beings  to  come  to.  On  the 
other,  sober,  peaceful,  and  industrious  people, 
from  whose  lips  will  never  fall  an  expression  that 
can  offend  the  most  sensitive  lady." 

Clearly  it  is  time  that  Christian  England  began 
to  learn  the  elementary  lessons  of  morality,  intel- 
ligence, and  industry  from  the  despised  Hebrews. 


DEFECTS  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

^*  T^HE  War  Office  and  Its  Sham  Army"  is 
A  the  general  title  of  four  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  Colonel 
Brookfield,  Major  Rasch,  Major-General  Russell, 
and  Lord  Alwyne  Compton.  Major-General 
Russell  reminds  us  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
British  army  in  1896  consisted  of  194,524  men, 
the  total  strength  being  220,742  : 

*'  Of  this  force  76,937  of  all  ranks  are  quar- 
tered in  England,  Wales,  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  3,630  in  Scotland,  and  25,841  in  Ire- 
land, being  a  total  of  106,408  at  home  ;  while  in 
Egypt  and  the  colonies  38,884  are  quartered  and 
in  India  75,450,  or  a  total  of  114,334  abroad." 

Major-General  Russell  contrasts  the  complacent 
assertions  of  the  optimist  who  assumes  that  every- 
thing is  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  army  with  such 
facts  as  the  following  : 

*<  Under  such  <  best,  best*  management  up  to  Oc- 
tober last  not  a  man  had  been  recruited  for  the 
two  new  battalions  of  Guards,  while  of  the  3,000 
men  voted  for  the  garrison  artillery  last  session 
the  department  had  only  got  hold  of  245  ;  that 
of  our  recruits  30  per  cent,  are  specials  (t.e.,  un- 
der five  foot  three  and  a  half  inches  and  less  than 
thirty-two  around  the  chest,  under  age  and  under 
size)  ;  that  in  the  home  battalions  one  has  only 
290  effectives  and  40  per  cent,  of  specials  among 
the  recruits — I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  war 
strength — and  requires  700  men  to  complete ; 
another  wants  600  ;  another  650  ;  and  after  fill, 
ing  them  up  where  is  the  reserve  of  which  Sir 
Arthur  Haliburton  and  Lord  Wantage  are  so 
proud  ? — that  reserve  which  has  been  the  one  ewe 
lamb  of  successive  representatives  of  the  War 


Office  in  Parliament,  and  which,  according  to  the 
answer  given  before  the  late  commission  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  is  *  somewhat  of  a  sham  I  *  As  to  the 
artillery,  the  public  are  aware  of  the  fiasco  in  the 
spring,  when  twenty  batteries  were  torn  to  pieces 
in  order  to  send  three  out  to  the  Cape,  but  what 
'  they  are  ignorant  of  is  that  the  condition  of  the 
artillery  is  worse  than  that  of  the  line  at  home. 
To  start  with,  the  proportion  of  guns  to  infantry 
is  lower  in  the  British  army  than  in  foreign 
forces,  and  they  cannot  be  improvised.  The 
army  of  the  southeast  under  Bourbaki  in  1871 
failed  because  Gambetta  and  De  Freycinet  ig- 
nored this  salient  fact ;  and  in  our  army  we  have 
some  200,000  auxiliaries  with  only  one  effective 
battery  among  them.  Besides  this,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  home  batteries  have  been  re- 
duced to  four  guns,  as  they  paraded  at  the.  jubilee 
review  with  42  men  and  48  horses — by  the  way, 
what  has  become  of  the  68  horse-artillery  and 
282  field -battery  guns  promised  to  Lord  Laos- 
downe,  at  Salisbury,  two  years  ago  ?  As  for  the 
cavalry,  we  have  13,000  dragoons  at  home  and 
only  3,000  horses,  while  the  regiments  are  cut 
up  and  separated  in  a  way  fatal  to  efficiency. " 

All  the  writers  appear  to  believe  that  the  War 
Office  needs  reorganization.  They  are  all  dissat- 
isfied with  the  reserve,  and  then  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  should  be  done.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  proposes  to  double  the  militia  at  a  cost 
of  $600, 000  a  year  ;  to  found  a  voluntary  reserve, 
to  which  30,000  additional  men  would  be  secured 
at  a  cost  of  $1,050,000.  He  would  also  increase 
the  number  of  battalions  at  home  so  as  to  balance 
the  number  of  those  required  abroad. 

<  *  In  order  to  raise  these  battalions  and  to  pro- 
mote recruiting — 

»*  (a)  The  territorial,  the  sentimental, the  county 
attractions  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  not 
repressed. 

*  *  (i)  Mature  soldiers  should  receive  one  shil- 
ling a  day  clear. 

**{c)  Every  government  office  should  be  com- 
pelled to  give  the  preference  to  old  soldiers  when 
making  appointments. 

**(rf)  Reserve  pay  should  be  entirely  done 
away  with.  The  policy  of  inducing  men  to  leave 
the  army  should  be  reversed.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  in  it,  to  make  a  career  of 
it,  and  moderate  pensions  should  be  given  only 
after  the  completion  of  twenty -one  years'  service. 

*  *  (c)  Reservists  should  be  allowed  to  reengage 
in  their  own  regiments  within  a  limited  time,  if 
they  wish  to  do  so,  subject  to  the  commanding 
officers'  consent. 

* '  (/)  Powers  should  be  taken  to  call  reservists 
to  the  colors  for  small  wars  if  necessary  for  the 
first  twelve  months  of  their  reserve  service." 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

A  PRIZE  essay  pn  the  raising  and  equipment 
of  volunteer  armies  for  future  wars  is  pub- 
b'shed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Military  Service  Institution,  The  author, 
Lieut.  S.  M.  Foote,  of  the  Fourth  United  States 
Artillery,  has  evolved  an  elaborate  plan  of  militia 
organization  and  mobilization.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  digest  of  his  paper  in  our  limited  space, 
but  a  few  paragraphs  may  be  quoted  as  embody- 
ing an  expert's  opinion  as  to  the  needs  and  possi- 
bilities which  seem  to  justify  an  immediate 
strengthening  of  our  means  of  defense. 

NUMBER  or  TBOOPS  REQUIRED  TO  DEFEND  OUR 
FRONTIERS. 

Lieutenant  Footers  estimate  of  the  number  of 
troops  required  to  defend  our  frontiers  from 
foreign  invasion  is  based  on  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

*•  Owing  to  the  great  length  of  our  frontiers 
&nd  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  and  in  what 
strength  an  enemy  may  strike,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  several  armies  of  observation  ready 
to  move  promptly  to  any  point  attacked  in  force. 
It  is  possible  to  transport  across  the  ocean  at  one 
time  an  army  of  50,000  to  60,000  men  with  their 
horses,  ammunition,  etc.  Therefore  the  armies 
made  up  of  the  available  militia  and  regular 
anny  will  never  be  large  enough  to  carry  on  a 
defensive  war  against  any  power  likely  to  go  to 
war  with  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  we  shall 
never  have  a  domestic  disturbance  that  the  regu- 
lar army  and  militia  will  not  be  able  to  handle, 
but  if  we  should  have  one  of  great  extent  it  is 
probable  that  about  all  the  militia  would  have  to 
be  held  to  quell  possible  outbreaks  in  their  own 
States. 

**In  any  case,  therefore,  of  a  serious  war  we 
should  have  to  rely  upon  volunteers.  But  how 
many? 

"  Of  all  the  powers  with  which  there  is  a  pos- 
sibiUty  of  our  going  to  war.  Great  Britain  is  the 
most  formidable  on  account  of  her  sea  power,  her 
naval  and  military  stations  in  close  proximity  to 
oar  coasts,  and  her  means  of  access  across  her 
own  territory  to  our  entire  northern  frontier.  We 
should  in  fact  have  to  fight  both  Canada  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  possible  to  figure  be- 
forehand with  accuracy  how  many  troops  would 
be  needed  in  any  case,  but  as  Canada  has  no  reg- 
^ilar  army  and  her  organized  militia  is  but  35,000 
strong,  it  would  seem  safe  to  rely  on  about  100,- 
000  more  men  to  defend  ourselves  against  Great 
Britain  than  against  any  other  power. 

'*  It  will  require  about  85,000  heavy  artillery 
soldiers  to  man  the  fortifications  of  our  principal 
harbors  in  time  of  war. 


*♦  Suppose,  however,  an  army  of  50,000  to 
60,000  regular  troops  to  have  made  a  landing 
under  cover  of  its  fleet  in  an  unfortified  harbor. 
We  should  require  an  army  of  at  least  100,000 
volunteers  to  prevent  their  advance,  and  certainly 
200,000  to  dislodge  them  before  they  could  l>e 
reenforced. 

*  •  So,  without  going  into  further  calculations, 
it  would  seem  that  we  should  need  about 

85,000  volunteers  for  fortifications. 

75,000  volunteers  for  army  of  observation  for  North 

Atlantic  coast 
75,000  volunteers  tor  army  of  observation  for  Middle 

Atlantic  coast. 
76,000  volunteers  for  army  of  observation  for  South 

Atlantic  coast. 
75,000  volunteers  for  army  of  observation  for   Gulf 

coast.  • 
75,000  volunteers  for  army  of  observation  for  Pacific 

coast. 


460,000  total.    . 

<*  It  is  believed  that  at  least  this  number  would 
be  required  in  the  case  of  any  war  in  which  we 
might  be  engaged.  Such  an  army  would  require 
between  20,000  and  25,000  officers." 

Lieutenant  Foote  then  discusses  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  preparation  of  such  bodies 
of  raw  troops  for  a  campaign,  and  concludes, 
from  our  past  experience,  that  if  former  methods 
should  be  retained,  a  period  of  three  months 
would  be  needed  to  equip  an  efficient  body  of  in- 
fantry for  the  field.  He  then  proceeds  to  con- 
sider in  how  short  a  time  a  foreign  nation  could 
make  an  attack  upon  us,  as  that  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  time  allowed  us  for  preparation  to 
meet  the  attack. 

TIME    REQUIRED    BY    A    FOREIGN   NATION    FOR 
ATTACK. 

*  *  Any  one  of  the  great  powers  has  a  navy 
much  stronger  than  ours,  and  a  standing  army 
ready  for  a  campaign  as  soon  as  transports  could 
be  gotten  ready  for  it.  Allow  fifteen  to  eighteen 
days  for  embarkation  of  troops  and  supplies.  To 
cross  the  ocean  would  require,  for  a  great  fleet 
under  convoy,  twelve  to  fifteen  days.  A  month, 
therefore,  is  believed  to  be  about  the  shortest 
time  in  which  a  large  army  could  reach  our  shores 
after  war  had  been  decided  upon.  Knowing  our 
lack  of  preparation  for  war,  a  nation  would  make 
every  effort  to  strike  us  as  soon  as  possible  after 
a  determination  once  made  to  do  so.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  a  month  would  or  might  be  the 
longest  time  allowed  us.  But  that  is  a  shorter 
time  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  get  raw 
troops  even  tolerably  ready  for  a  campaign  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war.  Any  system  that  will  en- 
able  us  to  do  so  now  must  therefore  be  materially 
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different  from  any  system  that  we  have  hereto 
fore  pursued.  It  is  intolerable  to  think  of  per- 
mitting a  devastation  of  our  coasts  such  as  oc- 
curred in  1812  while  we  are  getting  ready  to  de- 
fend ourselves.  How  can  we  prepare  our  forces 
to  meet  the  enemy  when  he  may  first  arrive — in 
one  month's  time  ? 

* '  The  vital  question  before  us,  then,  is  not 
only  how  can  our  volunteers  be  raised  and  pre- 
pared for  war,  but  how  can  they  be  raised  and 
prepared  for  a  defensive  campaign  in  one  month's 
time?" 

MOBILIZATION    OF    TROOPS. 

Lieutenant  Foote  believes  that  the  only  way  to 
equip  volunteers  in  so  short  a  time  is  to  have  a 
volunteer  system  fully  worked  out  in  time  of 
peace,  with  skeleton  regiments  named,  located, 
and  fully  officered,  ready  to  be  filled  with  men  on 
the  shortest  notice.  To  show  how  such  a  scheme 
can  be  evolved  under  present  conditions  is  the 
main  purpose  of  his  paper.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  follow  Lieutenant  Foote  through  the  details  of 
his  plan,  but  assuming  that  the  organization  has 
been  perfected  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  the 
distribution  of  heavy  artillery  to  man  fortifica- 
tions and  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  the  interior 
would  be  as  follows  : 

Portland,  Maine,  4  regiments— First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth  Maine. 
(The  ordinal  numbers  indicate  Congressional  districts.) 

Penobscot  River,  1  battalion  ;  Kennebec  River,  1  bat- 
talion ;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1  battalion— 1  regiment, 
First  New  Hampshire. 

Boston,  7  regiments— Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Twelfth  Massachusetts. 

New  Bedford,  1  regiment— Thirteenth  Massachusetts. 

Narragansett  Bay,  3  regiments— First  and  Second 
Rhode  Island,  Eleventh  Massachusetts. 

New  London,  1  regiment — Third  CJonnecticut. 

East  end  Long  Island  Sound,  2  regiments— Fourth 
Connecticut,  First  New  York. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  1  regiment— Second  Connecticut. 

New  York  harbor,  9  regiments— 7  from  Greater  New 
York,  Sixth  and  Seventh  New  Jersey. 

Philadelphia,  2  regiments— from  the  city. 

Baltimore,  2  regiments— from  the  city. 

Washington,  1  regiment— from  the  city. 

Hampton  Roads,  2  regiments— First  and  Second  Vir- 
^nia. 

Wilmington,  1  regiment— Sixth  North  Carolina. 

Charleston,  2  regiments^First  and  Seventh  South 
Carolina. 

Savannah,  1  regiment— First  Georgia. 

Fort  Clinch  and  Pensacola,  1  regiment— Eleventh 
Georgia. 

Key  West,  2  regiments— First  and  Second  Florida. 

Mobile,  2  regiments— First  and  Second  Alabama. 

New  Orleans,  1  regiment— First  Louisiana. 

Galveston,  1  regiment— Tenth  Texas. 

San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  9  regiments — Seven 
from  California,  one  from  Nevada,  one  from  Utah. 

Portland,  Ore.,  2  regiments— First  and  Second  Oregon. 


Pnget  Sound,  1  regiment— First  Washington 

Lake  ports,  2  regiments— Thirtjr-second  Neipr  York 
(Buffalo)  and  First  Michigan  (Detroit). 

Total,  61  regiments  of  heavy  artillery. 

Dividing  the  rest  of  the  territory  up  into  five  nearly 
equal  parts,  according  to  population,  we  have  fclie  fol- 
lowing : 

Army  of  the  North.—^ew  Hampshire,  Vermont^ 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin ;  62  regiments,  rendezvous  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany. 

Army  of  the  £7a«t.— Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana;  6a 
regiments,  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisbur^. 

Army  of  the  Sout?i.— Delaware,  Maryland,  Yir^nia, 
North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Illinois  ;  57 
regiments,  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  "Washington 
and  Richmond. 

Army  of  the  Cful/.— South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas ;  62  regiments,  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  At- 
lanta and  Vicksburg. 

Army  of  the  West.— All  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  except  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas ;  57  regiments. 

Total,  800  field  regiments. 


WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  A  NAVT. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ROOSEVELT 
contributes  to  Gunton^s  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary a  brief  article  entitled  *<The  Need  of  a 
Navy.'* 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  argument  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  assertion  of  an  American  foreign  policy, 
and  particularly  the  Monroe  doctrine  : 

**  One  of  the  penalties  of  desiring  to  speak 
one's  mind  is  that  the  man  so  speaking  it  must 
be  ready  to  back  up  his  words  by  acts,  unless  he 
is  willing  to  find  himself  in  a  peculiarly  humili- 
ating position.  This  applies  just  as  much  to  a 
nation  as  to  an  individual.  Therefore,  if  a  nation 
desires  any  weight  in  foreign  policy  of  any  kind 
— that  is,  even  if  it  desires  only  a  guarantee  that 
no  foreign  nation  will  adopt  toward  it  a  hostile 
policy — then  it  must  possess  the  means  to  make 
its  words  good  by  deeds.  In  the  case  of  a  nation 
whose  interests  in  foreign  affairs  are  concerned 
primarily  with  powers  touching  :t  by  land,  this 
means  that  it  must  be  ready  to  face  invasion  by 
land,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  itself  to  invade  by 
land.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  great  military  empire  abutting  on  the 
country  in  question,  then  it  must  look  primarily 
to  its  navy  as  the  means  for  carrying  out  any 
policy  on  which  it  has  resolved.  The  United 
States  has  on  one  side  Mexico,  on  the  other 
Canada.  Canada,  it  is  true,  is  part  of  one  of 
the  greatest  empires  in  the  world ;  but  the 
British  empire,  though  it  has  ever  been  fertile 
in  able  generals  and  gallant  soldiers,  neverthe- 
less owes  its  high  standing  primarily  to  its  navy  ; 
and  in  the  very  unlikely  event  of  any  trouble 
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between  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
British  forces  in  Canada  and  the  American  navy 
on  the  ocean  would  be  almost  equally  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Aside  from  Great  Britain,  however, 
practically  every  other  nation  which  could  by  any 
possibility  have  trouble  with  us  would  have  to 
meet  us  at  sea.  This  of  course  means  that  if  the 
United  States  is  to  have  any  foreign  policy  what- 
soever it  must  possess  a  thoroughly  efficient 
navy." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  takes  the  ground  that  objections 
to  a  vigorous  naval  policy  come  either  from  those 
who  are  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  no  nation 
will  ever  fight  us  because  we  are  so  big,  and  that 
even  if  we  should  be  challenged  we  could  fight 
without  preparation,  or  from  men  who  lack  patri- 
otism more  than  they  lack  knowledge,  and  who 
believe  that  we  ought  not  to  have  any  foreign 
policy  at  all. 

THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE. 

Concerning  the  Monroe  doctrine  Mr.  Roose- 
velt says  : 

''  Either  kind  of  sentiment,  either  the  belief 
that  we  can  dare  anybody  to  fight,  without  prep- 
aration, or  the  belief  that  we  ought  never  to 
fight  or  adopt  a  policy  which  might  lead  to  fight- 
ing, is  bad  enough,  but  the  result  of  a  mixture 
of  both  is  even  worse  ;  and  it  is  this  mixture  in 
our  foreign  policy  which  offers  a  perpetual  men- 
ace to  our  welfare  and  honor.  If  we  build  and 
maintain  an  adequate  navy  and  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  while  we  haven*t  the  slightest  inten- 
tion to  bluster  or  to  commit  any  wrong,  yet  that 
we  are  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  fight  for 
our  rights,  then  the  chances  of  war  will  become 
infinitesimal,  and  no  power  will  dream  of  pro- 
t^ting  against  the  Monroe  doctrine.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  announce  in  the  beginning  that 
we  do  not  class  ourselves  among  the  really  great 
peoples  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  their  great- 
ness, that  we  intend  to  remain  defenseless,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  escape  the  anger  of  any  one,  and 
that  we  shall  of  course  refrain  from  pushing  any 
policy,  whether  that  embodied  in  the  Monroe 
doctrine  or  any  other,  if  it  can  possibly  be  dis- 
tasteful  to  nations  who  actually  will  fight — why, 
under  such  circumstances  we  doubtless  can  re- 
main at  peace,  although  it  will  not  be  the  kind 
of  peace  which  tends  to  exalt  the  national  name 
or  to  make  the  individual  citizen  self-respecting. 
But  if  together  with  a  policy  of  refusing  to  fight 
at  need  we  allow  the  policy  of  blustering  self- 
assertion  to  go  hand  in  hand,  we  may  at  any 
time  find  ourselves  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
We  asserted  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  against 
Great  Britain  in  the  Venezuelan  case.  Person - 
aily  I  am  very  glad  we  so  asserted  it,  but  it 


would  be  a  cause  for  bitter  humiliation  if,  hav- 
ing once  taken  this  position,  we  failed  again  to 
assert  it  against  any  other  power,  no  matter  what 
it  might  be,  which  should  attempt  a  policy  of 
territorial  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  any 
State  in  America." 


THE  QUESTION  OF  AN  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

THE  February  Harper's  has  an  article  by  the 
Hon.  David  Turpie,  entitled  *  *  Projects  for 
an  Isthmian  Canal,"  in  which  a  succinct  but  com- 
plete history  is  given  of  the  various  attempts  to 
make  a  waterway  across  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  North  and  South  America.  All  of  these 
projects  have  had  one  and  the  same  main  design ; 
that  is,  to  make  the  longest  part  of  the  trans- 
isthmian  voyage  through  the  navigable  portion  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  San  Juan  River,  and 
then  to  use  and  control  the  waters  of  the  lake  and 
the  adjacent  streams  so  that  they  may  be  safely 
and  permanently  navigated  as  a  canal  for  the 
remaining  distance,  westward  to  the  Pacific  and 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Turpie 
has  most  to  say  of  the  last  attempt  to  exploit  the 
canal  scheme — that  by  the  corporation  styled  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua.  In  1887 
it  got  concessions  from  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua, 
and  attempted  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  its  capital. 
In  spite  of  extensive  advertising  in  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York,  there  were  no  subscriptions,  as 
the  project,  considered  as  a  financial  investment, 
had  been  black-listed  upon  every  exchange  and 
market  in  both  Europe  and  America  for  fifty 
years  before.  This  company  then  tried  to  obtain 
a  charter  from  Congress,  and  last  year  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  subsidize  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000. 

THE    MARITIME    CANAL    COMPANY. 

At  this  point  the  writer  calls  attention  to 
certain  very  important  and  suspicious  differ- 
ences between  the  estimates  of  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  on  the  whole  and  on  particular 
divisions  of  the  work,  and  the  estimates  made  by 
the  government  board  of  engineers.  For  in- 
stance, the  Maritime  Canal  Company  says  that  it 
can  complete  what  is  known  as  the  San  Juan 
River  division,  of  about  69  miles,  in  which  the 
channel  of  the  San  Juan  River  is  to  be  used  as  a 
part  of  the  canal,  for  $1,975,000.  The  estimate 
of  the  entirely  disinterested  government  board 
was  $14,866,000.  Taking  the  whole  work,  the 
Canal  Company  put  in  an  estimate  for  its  com- 
pletion of  $66,466,880  ;  while  the  government 
board  put  the  figure  at  $133,472,893,  just  about 
1 UO  per  cent.  more.  The  Suez  Canal  cost  $1, 000,  - 
000  a  mile,  as  did  the  Corinth  ;  the  one  100 
miles  in  length  and  the  other  4  miles.  The 
engineering   problems  of    the  Nicaragua  Canal 
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are  easily  equal  to  those  of  the  two  above-men- 
tioned works.  Hence,  since  the  Nicaragua  route 
is  169^  miles  long,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
the  government  engineers  had  not  suggested  an 
inflated  figure.  It  was  these  large  discrepancies 
that  prevented  the  last  Congress  from  taking  any 
action  on  the  subsidy  bill.  And  Congress  was 
evidently  none  too  cautious. 

NO    PRIVATE    CORPORATION    IS   NECESSARY. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Turpie  considers  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  treat  with 
any  private  corporation,  **  whose  only  claim  to 
consideration  rests  in  the  total  discredit  and 
disaster  which  have  accompanied  its  attempt  in 
the  execution  of  the  work."  The  Maritime  Canal 
Company  has  been  charged  with  serious  violations 
of  the  concessions  made  by  the  government  in 
Nicaragua,  and  still  more  serious  breaches  of 
contract,  but  neither  of  the  Central  American 
republics  involved  has  made  any  opposition  to  the 
canal  enterprise  itself  or  to  the  general  idea  of 
construction  of  a  canal  by  our  Government.  *  *  A 
condition  quite  fortunate  is  thus  shown,"  says 
Mr.  Turpie,  "because  it  is  not  possible  that  any 
power  could  build  or  operate  this  ship  canal  in 
the  country  of  an  unfriendly  population.  This 
work  is  not  like  that  of  Suez  or  Corinth.  Those 
are  canals  built  by  excavation  on  the  sea  level,  as 
before  stated.  To  destroy  them  would  require 
the  slow  process  of  the  excavation  of  another 
channel  to  drain  away  their  water  or  the  filling 
up  of  the  present  one  in  use.  But  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  with  its  double  system  of  locks  and  dams, 
would  be  peculiarly  sensitive  and  liable  to  injury, 
by  either  public  or  private  enemies,  as  there  are 
many  places  along  the  line  at  which  an  hour's 
work  with  pick  and  shovel,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
use  of  explosives,  would  let  the  Water  rapidly 
escape,  and  so  wreck  the  whole  system." 

THE    THREE    ESSENTIALS. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  told  last  summer  of 
the  appointment  of  the  new  commission  of  engi- 
neers by  Congress,  to  make  another  survey  and 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction,  to  further 
examine  as  to  the  route,  and  also  to  report  on  the 
whole  feasibility  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The 
Government  is  still  awaiting  the  report  from  these 
three  gentlemen.  **  Three  things,"  says  Mr. 
Turpie,  * '  are  necessary  to  the  consummation  of 
this  enterprise  :  First,  funds  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Second, 
the  perfect  amity  and  friendly  cooperation  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  in  the  work.  Third, 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  its  feasibility  and  of 
the  amount  of  money  needed  to  construct  and 
complete  it." 


"OUR  LATE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN." 

THE  February  Cosmopolitan  contains  the  con- 
clusion of  •  *  A  Brief  History  of  Our  Late 
War  with  Spain,"  which  has  endeavored  to  tell 
what  would  probably  happen  if  we  had  come  to 
blows  over  the  question  of  Cuba.  The  imaginary 
historian  has  described  how  the  German  and 
English  nations  had  combined  against  the  United 
States,  with  the  final  result  of  the  annexation  of 
Canada.  As  to  how  this  final  step  came  about, 
the  writer  says  that  the  President  appointed  a 
commission  with  the  task  of  concluding  a  treaty 
of  peace  that  should  permit  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces to  enter  the  States  of  our  Union. 

THE    annexation    OF   CANADA. 

*  *  The  United  States  was  now  in  a  strongly 
advantageous  position.  With  an  army  that 
numbered  more  than  half  a  million,  rapidly  per- 
fecting itself  in  drill  and  equipment,  with  the 
prestige  of  the  greatest  victory  of  modern  times 
at  its  back,  it  might  well  have  assumed  a  tone  of 
arrogance.  But  its  commissioners  went  with 
very  different  instructions.  They  were  author- 
ized to  sue  for  the  independence  of  Canada  and 
make  the  offer  of  one  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  exchange  for  the  release  of  the  Canadian 
states  from  British  suzerainty.  What  would  a 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  be  to  a  rich  country 
like  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  a  long- 
continued  or  even  a  short  contest  by  force  of 
arms? 

**  To  Spain  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  was  offered  for  the  release  of  all  claims 
on  the  island  of  Cuba — C/uba  itself  to  become  an 
independent  republic  and  guarantee  return  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  advanced  as  the  price  of  its 
liberty. 

*  *  An  argument  was  made  to  the  British  people 
based  on  the  logical  realignment  of  the  frontiers 
of  nations.  North  and  South  America  must  all 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  American  republics ; 
Asia  and  Africa  left  to  do  with  as  the  peoples  of 
those  countries  and  Europe  might  desire.  For 
the  United  States  of  America,  no  Hawaii,  none 
of  China,  none  of  Africa,  but  all  of  North 
America ;  and  South  America  for  the  South 
American  republics. 

*  *  The  details  of  the  negotiation  are  familiar  to 
all  readers.  England  had  her  hands  full  with 
Chinese  and  Indian  problems.  One  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  appeals  to  the  imagination  of 
the  public.  Our  ambassadors  came  home  crowned 
with  laurels.  When  the  news  reached  Canada, 
there  was  rejoicing  almost  greater  than  in  the 
United  States.  From  one  end,  of  the  country  to 
the  other  Americans  rose  up  and  pronounced 
for  union." 
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CUBA    AS    A    MODEL    REPUBLIC. 

As  to  Cuba,  no  anuexation  takes  place,  but  the 
United  States  guarantees  its  independence  and 
that  island  begins  a  new  and  very  noteworthy  life 
under  a  regime  in  which  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions  can  be  organized  anew  by  the 
light  of  the  world's  whole  experience. 

''Unhappy  Cuba,  decimated  by  the  heroic 
struggles  through  which  it  had  achieved  freedom, 
was  now  to  begin  a  new  life.  The  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs was  to  prove  an  enduring  cement  for  the 
archway  opening  to  progress  and  prosperity. 

**  With  its  wonderful  resources  of  climate,  soil, 
and  mine,  the  Gem  of  the  Antilles  was  sought  as 
a  home  by  the  intelligent  of  all  countries.     Espe- 
cially from  the  United  States,  now  that  order  was 
assured,  came  an  immigration  of  the  most  desir- 
able   character.     England,     Ireland,    Germany, 
Switzerland,  and   Norway   contributed   of  their 
best  to  the  making  of  this  new  republic.     Even 
iar-off    Australia   and   New  Zealand   sent   their 
quota,  and  to  these  last  and  to  the  Swiss  we  may 
ascribe  the  leavening  that  has  made  the  Cuban 
(yovernment  already  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  globe.     For  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  before 
the  year  1900  New  Zealand,  which  Macaulay  at 
the  beginning  §f  the  nineteenth  century  had  desig- 
nated as  the  land   to  furnish  that  civilized  man 
who  was  some  aay  to  sit  in  meditation  over  the 
ruins   of    London — that   this   New   Zealand,  in 
Macaulay's  time  a  wilderness  in  the  possession  of 
the  most  barbarous  of  tribes,   had  become  the 
foremost  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  its  con- 
ception of  the  functions  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

* '  The  best  ideas  of  all  lands  were  carried  by 
their  intelligent  sons  and  built  into  the  laws  of 
the  new  Cuban  republic.  It  should,  they  de- 
clared, be  that  government  for  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  hoped — truly  a  government  by,  of,  and 
for  the  people. 

**With  wise  laws  and  peace,  prosperity  flowed  in 
upon  the  land.  The  indebtedness  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  to  Spain  was  quickly  paid  off. 
"  li  IS  ihe  fashion  in  this  new  nation  not  only 
to  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  *  grabber, '  but 
specifically  to  discourage  him.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  wolf  of  society,  to  be  hunted  to  his  lair 
an»l  either  tamed  or  destroyed.  Even  in  the 
chiirclies  of  Cuba  greediness  has  taken  its  place 
as  the  deadliest  of  sins,  inasmuch  as  it  works 
most  harm  to  one's  neighbor. 

*'How  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  '  late 
war  with  Spain  '  and  what  changes  have  taken 
place!  Already  the  peoples  of  the  earth  turn- 
Ibeir  eyes  for  an  object-lesson  in  the  highest  form 
of  intellectual  and  scientific  government  to  '  Cuba, 
the  model  republic'  " 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBUC  LIBRARY. 

DR.  JOHN  S.  BILLINGS,  director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  gives  in  the 
Outlook  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plans  now  maturing 
for  the  rapid  development  of  that  institution. 

Work  will  be  begun  at  once  on  the  proposed 
building,  which  is  to  occupy  the  old  reservoir 
lite  adjacent  to  Bryant  Park.  This  structure  will 
be  a  modem  fireproof  library  building  equipped 
with  the  latest  improvements  and  conveniences 
for  readers  and  having  a  capacity  for  the  shelving 
of  more  than  a  million  volumes.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  library  may  be  opened  to  the  public  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

THE    BASIS    OF   A    GREAT   COLLECTION. 

When  the  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  founda- 
tions were  consolidated,  two  years  ago,  to  form 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  there  were  in  all 
about  365,000  volumes  ;  at  present  the  number 
is  over  400,000,  excluding  duplicates,  the  whole 
forming  an  excellent  general  reference  library 
especially  rich  in  American  history,  Egyptology, 
English  and  American  government  publications, 
periodicals,  transactions  of  societies,  and  the 
literature  of  the  industrial  arts  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  There  are  several  very  valuable  special 
collections  on  various  subjects.  Dr.  Billings  says 
of  the  library  as  a  whole  that  it  contains  "com- 
paratively little  fiction  and  an  unusually  small 
amount  of  rubbish,  and  while  it  does  not  contain 
so  many  volumes  as  the  Congressional  Library  or 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  it  is  probable  that  the 
three  libraries  are  about  equal  in  value  to  the 
scholar  and  the  investigator." 

The  mam  purpose  of  the  library  is  and  must 
continue  to  be  educational.  **At  present  it 
provides  more  especially  for  high- school,  college, 
and  university  graduates,  for  advanced  students, 
authors,  and  teachers,  for  the  historian,  the 
statistician,  the  scientific  investigator,  and  the 
scholar.  All  this  it  must  continue  to  do,  and  in 
its  new  building  arrangements  are  made  to  secure 
ample  access  to  books  and  quiet  for  this  class  of 
reaaei-s,  by  means  of  special  reading-rooms  in 
which  collections  of  books  on  special  subjects  may 
be  freely  used,  while  the  users  are  not  annoyed 
by  sightseers  or  those  who  come  for  amusement 
only. 

NEW    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    LIBRARY. 

* '  In  its  new  field*of  work  the  library  is  to  pro- 
vide also  for  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  a  com- 
mon school  and  a  high  school  as  well  as  a  uni- 
versity. It  is  to  circulate  books  as  well  as  to 
offer  them  in  its  reading-rooms  ;  it  is  to  provide 
for  the  children  as  well  as  for  the  adults  ;   it  is 
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practically  to  become  a  part,  and  a  very  important 
part,  of  the  free  public- school  system  of  the  city. 

'  <  For  a  very  lai-ge  part  of  the  community  it  is 
also  to  furnish  the  means  of  recreation  and 
amusement ;  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  its 
educational  work  must  be  done  through  these 
means.  In  the  new  building  these  means  include 
the  large  room  for  children,  well  supplied  with 
the  most  interesting  books  ;  the  periodical- room, 
with  its  2,000  current  journals  ;  the  picture  gal- 
lery and  the  other  art  collections  on  the  upper 
floor ;  and  they  must  form  an  important  and 
carefully  considered  part  of  the  lending  depart- 
ment, so  that  the  pleasure  may  extend  to  the 
homes  of  the  users." 

Dr.  Billings  is  fully  aware  that  the  mere  estab- 
lishment of  the  library  in  a  great  central  build- 
ing will  not  in  itself  accomplish  the  great  end  in 
view — the  circulation  of  the  books  among  the 
people.  He  recognizes  the  need  of  branches, 
and  as  each  branch  can  properly  supply  with 
books  only  those  living  within  half  a  mile  of  it, 
he  estimates  that  between  thirty  and  forty  such 
branches  will  be  required  in  New  York  City. 

THE    IDEAL    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Dr.  Billings  outlines  his  views  as  to  what  such 
an  institution  should  be  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

<*  A  great  library  like  this  must  be  omnivor- 
ous ;  it  should  have  the  rare  and  costly  books 
which  are  otherwise  inaccessible  to  scholars,  and 
it  should  also  have  the  ephemeral  pamphlets  of 
the  day  which  have  no  commercial  value  when 
they  appear,  but  which  ultimately  become  histor- 
ical documents,  to  be  sought  for  by  some  anx- 
ious inquirer. 

*  *  It  should  be  a  huge  encyclopedia,  kept  al- 
ways up  to  date  ;  it  should  have  a  special  news- 
paper fund  like  that  recently  given  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  ;  it  should  have  the  published 
reports  and  documents  of  every  country  and  great 
municipality  and  of  every  corporation  and  as- 
sociation in  the  city  of  New  York;  it  should 
have  the  latest  records  of  science,  technology, 
and  art,  as  given  in  journals  and  transactions  of 
societies  ;  and  it  should  have  the  means  to  have 
all  these  things  rapidly  catalogued,  indexed, 
classified,  and  made  promptly  and  fully  accessi- 
ble to  all  inquirers. 

**  Moreover,  it  should  not  wait  passively  for 
inquirers,  but  should  strive  to  create  them,  to 
educate  the  coming  generations  in  the  desire  for 
and  use  of  the  best  books  which  contain  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  wisest  and  best  writers  of  all 
countries  and  of  all  times.'* 

It  is  surely  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Billings'  ideas 
will  take  on  a  material  form  in  New  York. 


DAUDET  THE  MERIDIONAL. 

THE  February  Bookman  publishes  a  critical 
sketch  of  the  late  Alphonse  Daudet  writ- 
ten by  Adolphe  Cohn,  to  whom  the  novelist  ap- 
peals first  and  strongest  in  his  character  of  mhi- 
dional — the  one  genuine  meridional  among  the 
men  of  letters  of  his  country. 

**  The  course  of  history  has  given  France  such 
a  strong,  compact,  national  unity  that  we  easily 
forget  how  discordant  the  elements  were  out  of 
which  French  nationality  has  been  formed.   That 
there  once  was  a  Northern  France  and  a  South- 
ern France  which  harbored  none  but  feelings  of 
enmity  toward  each  other  ;  that  these  two  coun- 
tries, wholly  dissimilar  in  language,  in  institu- 
tions, in  religious  and  ethical  views,  once  fiercely 
rushed   upon   each   other  ;  that    the    Northern 
Frenchman  was  in  the  South  hated  as  a  ruthless 
conqueror,    an  ignorant   and   contemptuous  de- 
stroyer of  everything   that  was  held  dear  and 
beautiful  in  the  conquereit  country,  is  now  all 
but  forgotten,  save  by  the  close  student  of  his- 
torical records.     The  South,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  gave  to  France  afterward  many  a  brilliant 
intellect,  more,   perhaps,  than  the  North.      But 
the  sons  of  the  South  were  taken  hold  of  by  the 
new  nationality  that  resulted  f ro^  the  blending 
of  the  two  halves,  and  are  thought  of  simply  as 
Frenchmen.     Who  thinks  of  the  mindional  in 
Thiers    and  Mignet,    in  Montaigne,  in   Montes- 
quieu, in    Guizot?      Even  Gambetta's   exuber. 
ance  is  ascribed,  and  not  unjustly,  to  his  Italian 
father's  more  than  to  his  Southern  French  moth- 
er's blood.     In  Daudet  the  Southerner,  the  Pro- 
ven9al,  is  discernible  nearly  in  every  line  that  he 
wrote.     It  is  the  sunshine  of  his  native  Provence 
that  illumines  his  works  and  gives  them  the  pe- 
culiar warmth  which  is  one  of  their  most  attract- 
ive features.      Oh,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  Southerner 
of  a  peculiar  kind  !     He  is  not  a  Gascon  ;  he 
does  not,  as  the  hero  of  the  popular  story,  won- 
der that  the  river  Garonne,  or  the  Rhone,  even, 
could  give  out  enough  water  to  fill  all  the  seas 
and  oceans.     The  Proven9al  that  was  in  him  had 
become  a  Parisian  too,  endowed  with  that  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  is  carried  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  farther  than  anywhere  else, 
and  sometimes  altogether  too  far.     The  Parisian- 
ized  Daudet  could  look  from  outside  at  the  na- 
tives of  his  dear  Provence,  or  else  Tartarin  never 
would  have  appeared.     But  his  conception,  if  not 
of  life  itself,  at  least  of  that  which  makes  life  worth 
living,  which  makes  it  beautiful,  remained  South- 
em  to  the  last ;  to  the  last  his  favorite  music 
•must    have   been   the   scraping  of    the    cigaks 
wings,  his  favorite  library   that  BtbUotheque  dts 
Cigales  of  which  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  most 
charming  stories." 
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THE    FIRST  OF   FRENCH    HUMORISTS. 

"  Clearness  and  completeness  of  vision,  perfect 
accuracy  of  statement,  and  sympathy — ^these  are 
the  qualities  that  made  Daudet,  perhaps,  not  only 
the  novelist  and  story -writer  that  he  is,  but  also 
the  first  of  French  humorists.  •    It  has  been  said 
not  seldom   that   the   French   have  wit,  but  no 
humor.    While  true  in  general,  we  doubt  whether 
an  exception  ought  not  to  be  made  in  favor  of  a 
few  quite  modem  authors,  at  the  head  of  whom 
Baudet  stands  preeminent.     Who  would  realize 
the  difference  between  humor  and  wit  need  only 
pass  from  the  perusal  of  the  Tartarin  volumes  to 
almost  any  of   Edmond   About's  short   stories. 
About*s  wit  is  simply  irresistible,  and  laughter 
comes  up  to  our  lips  and  eyes  whether  we  wish  it 
or  not.      With  Daudet   it  is  simply  an  amused 
and  kindly  smile.    We  see  this  big  Southern,  fun- 
loving,  bragging  Tartarin  uttering  lies  as  big  as 
houses,  first  among  his  own  townspeople,  whom 
he  does  not  expect  to  believe  him  any  more  than 
he  believes  himself,   then  among  other  people, 
who  first  take  him  at  his  word,  and  whose  con- 
tempt he  cannot  understand  after  they  have  found 
that  his  heroism  is   all  Southern  froth,  and  no 
more  ;  all  his  ethical  vagaries  amuse  us  like  the 
gambols  of  some  big  fishes.     We  do  not  want 
him  to  hurt  himself  ;  but  we  feel  he  is  not  ex- 
actly a  man  after  our  own  likeness.  Daudet  knows 
all  that  and  tells  us  :  '  Look  at  him,  all  the  same. 
He  is  not  useless  ;  he*ll  bring  into  your  life  a  ray 
of  his   Southern  sunshine,  provided  you  do  not 
take  him  au  sirieux,^      No  wonder  the  Tarascon- 
ese  never  forgave  him  for  making  their  small 
town  the  special  home  of  this  peculiar  branch  of 
the  genus  man!'' 

DAUDEt's   FINAL   SIGNIFICANCE. 

He  remains,  then,  first  of  all,  perhaps,  a  master 
of  French  prose,  of  a  highly  musical  prose,  lighted 
np  with  a  dash  of  poetical  radiance;  a  careful  and 
interested  observer  and  describer  of  life,  of  that 
inner  life  which  is  called  fancy,  as  well  as  of  the 
outer  life  by  which  we  are  uninterruptedly  sur- 
rounded; a  kindly  and  sincere  humorist  and  in 
many  respects  a  creator  of  types.  Posterity  will 
lull  itself  in  the  mirth  and  poetry  of  his  light 
sketches^  read  one  or  two,  perhaps  three,  of  his 
novels,  and  once  in  a  while  gaze  with  some  wonder 
upon  the  features  of  the  illustrious  Tartarin  de 
Tarascon's  father. 

Let  us  add  here — for  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  man  these  facts  ought  not  to  be  forgotten — 
that  Duudet  was  not  one  of  Fortune's  enfants  gdUs, 
His  beginnings  were  as  humble  as  well  could  be. 
It  took  him  years  of  the  hardest  work  so  to  mas- 
ter his  natural  gifts  as  to  be  able  to  turn  them  into 
agents  of  literary  production.      His  first  really 


great  success  he  won  when  already  thirty -four 
years  of  age,  and  ten  years  later  he  felt  the  first 
painful  symptoms  of  the  terrible  ailment  which 
has  just  carried  him  off.  And  yet  he  was  a  happy 
man,  because  he  carried  in  himself,  in  his  loving 
heart,  and  in  his  sympathy  for  everything  that  has 
received  the  inseparable  gifts  of  life  and  suffering 
the  source  of  his  own  and  of  his  associates'  happi- 
ness. 

HEINRICH  HEINE. 
Centenary  of  the  Poet's  Birth. 

IN  December  all  the  world  celebrated  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  birth  of  Heine,  and,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  many  new  additions  to  Heine 
literature  are  the  outcome  of  this  event.  In  June 
and  July  Dr.  Ernst  Elster  contributed  to  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  an  article  with  a  number  of 
unpublished  Heine  letters,  and  these  were  trans- 
lated at  great  length  in  the  Revue  des  Revues ;  and 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  of  August  Herr  Gustav 
Karpeles  had  another  article  with  a  number  of 
letters.  A  French  view  of  the  poet  and  his  influ- 
ence in  France,  by  M.  Edouard  Rod,  appeared  in 
the  Bihliotheque  Universelle  in  July. 

WHEN   WAS    HEINE    BORN? 

This  may  seem  rafher  an  odd  question  at  the 
time  of  the  centenary  celebration  of  Heine's  birth, 
but  in  the  minds  of  some  there  is  still  some' doubt 
as  to  the  real  birth-date.  Prof.  Hermann  Huffer, 
who  writes  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau^  entitles  his  article  **When 
was  Heine  Born  ? "  and  endeavors  to  solve  the 
problem. 

The  year  varies  from  1797  to  1799.  The 
register  of  Jewish  children  born  in  Diisseldorf 
between  1797  and  1808  contains  only  thirty 
names,  and  those  of  the  Heine  family  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
entries  were  simply  made  from  memory.  In 
Heine's  baptismal  register  (1825)  the  date  of 
birth  appears  as  December  13,  1799;  and  in  the 
marriage  certificate  (1841)  the  birth -date  becomes 
December  31,  but  the  latter  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  mere  writer's  error,  in  which  the  figures 
have  been  transposed.  Dr.  Elster,  Heine's  biog- 
rapher, gives  1797  the  preference,  the  baptismal 
register  and  marriage  certificate  notwithstand- 
ing ;  but  Maximilian  Heine,  Proelss,  and  others 
abide  by  1799.  After  all,  the  exact  date  of  birth 
is  not  the  most  vital  question,  and  Heine  himself 
says  in  reference  to  this  very  matter,  <  *  The  most 
important  thing  is  that  I  have  been  bom." 

HEINE    IN    QERMANY. 

Another  absurd  controversy  has  raged  round 
the  question  of  a  monument  to  Heine  at  Diissel  - 
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dorf,  his  native  town.  This  is  refused  because 
Heine  scoffed  at  German  politics  and  showed 
partiality  to  the  French — surely  a  very  pardon- 
able sin,  since  France  was  good  to  him,  trans- 
lated his  works  which  were  prohibited  in  Ger- 
many even  before  they  were  published,  and  did 
not  taunt  him  with  his  Jewish  origin.  The  most 
*' patriotic"  of  the  Germans  who  will  have  none 
of  the  monument  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
admit  the  loss  Heine  would  be  to  German  litera- 
ture could  his  writings  and  his  influence  be  taken 
away. 

In  all  collections  of  German  lyrics  Heine  oc- 
cupies a  foremost  place,  and  in  Germany  scarcely 
any  poet  is  more  sincerely  worshiped.  The 
numerous  editions  of  his  poems  afford  ample 
testimony  of  this.  Among  the  new  contributions 
to  Heine  literature  is  the  * '  Heinrich  Heine  Bre- 
viarum,"  or  Heine's  life  in  his  songs,  edited  by 
Herr  Richard  Schaukal,  and  published  by  Herrn 
Fischer  &  Franke,  at  Berlin.  In  this  collection 
the  editor  has  followed  Dr.  Elster's  famous  edi- 
tion of  Heine's  Collected  Works,  and  has  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order  the  poems  selected, 
so  as  to  present  through  them  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  poet's  life. 

PROPESSOR    DOWDEN*S    ESTIMATE. 

The  December  number  of  Cosmopolis  was  al- 
most a  Heine  number.  Besides  Mr.  Israel  Zang- 
will's  imaginary  dialogue,  entitled  '^  From  a 
Mattress  Grave,"  there  are  three  centenary  retro- 
spects, and  Heine  is  criticised  from  English, 
French,  and  German  standpoints  by  Prof.  Edward 
Dowden,  M.  Edouard  Rod,  and  Herr  Karl  Fren- 
zel  respectively. 

Professor  Dowden's  article  is  a  character  sketch 
of  Heine  the  man,  and  the  following  brief  quota- 
tions are  taken  from  his  pages  : 

"  To  be  bom  with  diverse  souls  is  embarrass- 
ing, but  it  was  Heine's  distinction.  It  signifies 
that  life  is  to  be  no  steadfast  progress,  directed 
by  some  guiding  light,  but  a  wavering  advance 
through  a  countless  series  of  attractions  passing 
into  repulsions,  and  of  repulsions  transformed 
into  attractions.  .  .  .  With  Heine,  unity  did 
not  underlie  diversity,  but,  as  far  as  it  existed, 
rose  out  of  diversity  as  a  last  result.  When  his 
parents  named  him  *  Harry,'  one  is  surprised  that 
the  baby  did  not  smile  ironically  and  protest, 
*  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many.'  " 

There  were  times  when  Heine  revolted  against 
Judaism,  and  there  were  times  when  he  revolted 
against  Christianity,  yet  he  maintained  that  the 
Christian  religion  had  been  a  blessing  to  the 
human  race.      Professor  Dowden  adds  : 

*^  Heine  was  cosmopolitan;  he  had  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  that  there  are  no  longer  nations  in 


Europe,  but  only  two  great  parties — the  party  of 
progress  and  the  party  of  retrogression.  The 
great  cosmopolitan,  he  thought,  was  Jesus  Christ 

*  *  He  belongs  to  the  race  of  skeptics,  but  he  is 
a  skeptic  who  inquires,  a  skeptic  who  hopes.  He 
felt  the  need  of  ^  religion  of  joy  and  also  of  a 
religion  of  sorrow,  and  he  states  the  case  on  be- 
half of  each.  He  felt  that  the  political  future 
belongs  to  the  populace — they  have  fortunately, 
or  unfortunately,  a  right  to  eat,  but  ho  would 
preserve  the  higher  rights  of  an  aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect. 

*  *  One  feeling  rich  in  virtue,  and  perhaps  only 
one,  lay  during  all  his  life  in  Heine's  heart  pure 
and  unmingled.  His  one  unmingled  felicity  was 
in  his  affection  for  his  mother.  It  was  for  her 
he  wrote  in  youth  those  sonnets  which  tell  how  he 
had  wandered  far  and  fruitlessly  in  search  of  love, 
and  had  found  it  at  last  in  her  dear  eyes.  It  was 
for  hfer  sake  long  afterward  that  he  concealed  the 
terrible  ravages  of  his  malady,  and  wrote  those 
letters,  cheering  and  caressing,  which  brought 
her  bright  news  of  Paris  and  her  son." 

TRANSLATIONS    AND    MUSICAL   SETTINGS. 

Germany  may  well  bo  proud  of  the  prominent 
place  in  world -literature  which  Heine  occupies. 
No  poet  has  been  more  translated,  and  no  poet, 
perhaps,  was  ever  so  untranslatable.  Among  the 
well-known  translators  who  have  tried  their  hands 
at  rendering  Heine  in  English  may  be  mentioned 
Mrs.  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker,  Miss  Alma  Stret- 
tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Charles  Godfrey  Ice- 
land (**Hans  Breitmann"),  John  Todhunter, 
George  Macdonald,  Ernest  Radford,  Dr.  Ricliard 
Garnett,  Emma  Lazarus,  the  late  Lord  Hough- 
ton, Mrs.  Emily  Pfeiffer,  Francis  Hueffer,  James 
Thomson  ('*B.  V.*'),  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  and 
many  others. 

In  No.  3  of  the  Quarto^  the  only  numl)er  is- 
sued in  1897,  is  a  translation  of  Heine's  "  Neuer 
Fruhling  "  by  Mr.  T.  Staats. 

With  regard  to  the  musical  settings  of  Heine's 
songs,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  bibliography 
of  them  has  been  compiled  by  Challier  (1885-86) 
showing  over  3,000  compositions.  Goethe  comes 
far  behind  with  1,700;  and  the  other  German 
lyric  poets  are  nowhere  beside  these  two.  The 
settings  of  ' '  Du  hist  wie  eine  Blume  "  number  1 60.; 
'*/cA  hah  im  Traum  geweinet^^  and  *'  Leise  zieht 
durch  mem  Gemuthy^^  each  83;  ^^Ein  Fichtenhaum 
steht  einsamf^^  76;  <*/cA  weiss  m'cht  was  soil  es 
hedeuterij^^  37;  and  this  was  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  And  who  are  the  composers  who  have  been 
inspired  by  Heine's  beautiful  words  ?  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Robert  Franz, 
to  name  only  a  few  who  at  once  recur  to  the 
memory. 
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THE  LATE  JUSTIN  WINSOR. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  American  His- 
torical  Review  the  place  of  honor  is  given  to 
ftn  article  on  Justin  Winsor,  Harvard's  librarian, 
who  died  in  October  last,  and  whom  the  writer, 
Prof.  Edward  Ghanning,  characterizes  as  the 
foremost  student  of  American  history  and  the  fore- 
most American  librarian. 

Professor  Ghanning  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  and  constant  association  with  Mr. 
Winsor,  and  was  familiar  with  that  historical 
Bcholar*s  methods  of  work.  The  following  pas- 
sages from  his  article  are  of  special  interest: 

HOW  WINSOB  GATHERED  HISTORICAL  MATERIALS. 

•  ♦  Even  before  entering  college  Winsor  began 
the  serious  study  of  history,  and  during  his  fresh- 
man year  saw  his  first  book  through  the  press — a 
'  History  of  Duxbury, '  his  ancestral  town.  His 
taste  for  this  class  of  pursuits  grew  rapidly  and 
he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  them.  He 
soon  thought  out  a  scheme  of  note -taking  and 
continued  to  accumulate  memoranda,  on  the  lines 
thus  early  laid  down,  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years — until  within  ten  days  of  his  sudden  and 
untimely  death.  Ordinary  antiquarian  inquiries, 
the  study  of  constitutional  topics,  and  the  elucida- 
tion of  important  problems  in  our  political  history 
had  slight  interest  for  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
bibliographical  and  cartographical  details  which 
bewildered  most  students  only  charmed  him. 
Whenever  a  book  having  anjrthing  to  do  with 
American  history  passed  through  his  hands  he  care- 
fully noted  everything  new  in  it,  and  especially  any 
reference  to  new  material  ;  whenever  he  handled 
a  map  of  America  or  any  portion  of  it  he  remarked 
its  peculiar  features  and  illustrated  his  notes 
by  a  sketch.  Once  a  week  he  arranged  a  memo- 
randa collected  during  the  week  and  filed  them 
away  in  portfolios  or  in  boxes;  in  later  years  he 
used  many  of  them  to  annotate  interleaved  copies 
of  his  own  works.  All  this  he  did  by  personal 
labor,  for  he  always  maintained  that  a  historical 
student  to  accomplish  anything  of  value  must 
handle  all  the  books  and  papers  with  his  own 
hands.  This  method,  persistently  pursued  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  brought  together  a  mass  of 
information  not  only  unequaled  in  the  annals  of 
American  historical  labor,  but  already  in  suitable 
form  for  easy  use." 

Much  of  this  material  was  made  available  to 
students  and  general  readers  in  Winsor's  *  *  Me- 
morial History  of  Boston,'*  *<  Narrative  and  Grit- 
ical  History  of  America, "  and  '  *  Golumbus, "  which 
Professor  Ghanning  declares  to  be  *  *  the  three 
beet  books  of  their  classes  yet  produced  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere,"  and  in  the  series  of  vol- 
lunes  devoted   to   special    epochs   in   American 


history,  the  last  of  which,  ''  The  Westward  Move- 
ment," has  been  published  since  the  author's 
death  and  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Review. 

PERSONAL    QUALITIES. 

Mr.  Winsor  was  always  ready  to  open  his  stores 
of  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  could 
make  use  of  them. 

*  *  Although  an  exceedingly  industrious  man  he 
was  a  most  sociable  man;  he  liked  to  see  other 
persons  and  to  talk  with  them  or,  when  this  was 
not  possible,  to  correspond  with  them.  While  at 
the  Boston  Public  Library  he  trained  himself  to 
interruption,  stopping  his  pen  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  instead  of  at  the  end.  In  this  way  he 
was  able  to  take  up  the  unfinished  thought  at  once 
upon  the  departure  of  his  visitor.  It  happened, 
therefore,  that  one  no  sooner  appeared  within  the 
door  of  his  room  than  his  pen  was  laid  aside  and 
the  inquisitor,  whom  many  men  would  have 
dreaded,  greeted  with  a  cheery  *  Sit  down. '  What- 
ever Winsor  knew  of  American  bibliography  or 
of  library  methods  was  at  his  questioner's  dis- 
posal ;  if  the  desired  information  could  not  be 
given  at  the  library  he  looked  up  the  point  at  his 
house,  where  his  memoranda  were  kept,  and  at 
once  sent  a  note  to  his  questioner.  Unknown  in- 
quirers from  a  distance  received  the  same  cordial 
attention,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  time  was 
devoted  to  answering  them.  He  also  had  the 
reputation  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and 
of  being  an  excellent  judge  of  them.  His  ad- 
vice was  constantly  sought  in  the  selection  of 
librarians,  authors,  editors,  secretaries,  and  teach- 
ers, and  it  was  always  cheerfully  given;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  owe  their  present  positions  in 
part  at  least  to  his  friendly  counsel  is  very  large." 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PROFESSION. 

IN  the  February  Cosmopolitan  President  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews  has  an  essay  on  <  *  The 
Selection  of  One's  Life- Work."  In  general  he 
has  no  advice  to  give  except  **  Follow  your  bent. 
If  the  subject  possesses  various  species  of  ability, 
but  is  peculiariy  brilliant  in  some  one,  this,  his 
main  forte,  is  the  thing  to  give  him  his  cue." 
President  Andrews  is  inclined  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  weight  to  the  judgment  of  acquaintances, 
especially  when  a  young  man  inclines  to  a  pro- 
fession through  some  whim  and  not  from  any 
kind  of  rational  consideration.  These  acquaint- 
ances might  be  better  advisers  than  one's  parents, 
who  may  devoutly  wish  their  son  to  be  a  minis- 
ter, and  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
was  his  appointed  destiny.  But  where  there  is 
one  young  man  who  is  foolishly  bent  on  a  par- 
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ticular  calling,  President  Andrews  thinks  there 
are  a  great  many  who  are  hesitant  and  timid,  and 
willing  to  believe  themselves  incapable  of  follow- 
ing a  particular  profession  which  they  would  take 
had  they  the  courage.  Taking  the  chief  pro- 
fessions in  detail,  President  Andrews  has  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  say  of  the  ministry  as  a  distinct 
profession.  He  says  that  some  young  men  evi- 
dently think  that  to  secure  ordination  or  reten- 
tion in  the  ministry  after  ordination  he  must 
slavishly  follow  some  creed.  This  may  have  been 
so,  says  President  Andrews,  * '  but  the  danger  is 
rapidly  lessening,  being  now  rare,  local,  and 
ready  to  disappear." 

THB    LAW   AND    BUSINESS. 

Of  the  lawyer's  mission,  this  writer  has  a 
strong  word  of  defense  as  against  those  people 
who  fasten  the  sins  of  a  few  unscrupulous  men 
on  the  whole  profession.  '  *  Perhaps  one  in  a  • 
thousand  real  criminals  would  secure  fair  treat- 
ment if  undefended  ;  but  the  vast  majority,  were 
there  no  friendly  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  against 
them,  were  they  left  to  be  dealt  with,  free  from 
all  check,  by  the  average  jury  or  judge,  liable  to 
prejudice,  passion,  or  both,  would  inevitably  re- 
ceive sentences  undeservedly  severe.  And  taJdng 
a  great  many  cases  together,  it  is  probably  best 
that  the  guilty  man's  counsel  should  not  only 
plead  all  palliating  circumstances,  but  should  go 
further  and  place  the  client  in  the  most  favorable 
light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  him.  If  in  this 
way  justice  is  sometimes  foiled,  it  almost  certainly 
gains  on  the  whole."  Nor  does  President  An- 
drews think  that  it  is  right  to  make  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  business  life  on  the  ground, 
often  maintained,  that  to  assure  success  in  busi- 
ness as  it  is  now  conducted,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  immoral  and  dishonorable  practices. 
^*  Fraud  and  underhandedness  are  doubtless  com- 
mon in  most  businesses,  yet  we  can  see,  \ooking 
in  any  direction,  respectable  competences  built 
up,  no  dollar  of  which  is  in  any  wise  tainted." 

President  Andrews  seems  inclined  to  engineer- 
ing professions  as,  generally  speaking,  most  at- 
tractive in  the  present  outlook  on  future  demand 
and  supply. 

ENGINEERING    IS    A    GOOD    FIELD. 

'  *  If  there  is  a  profession  which  more  safely 
than  any  other  can  be  recommended  as  peculiarly 
enticing  in  itself,  vastly  and  directly  useful  to 
mankind,  and  not  as  yet  overcrowded,  it  is  engi- 
neering in  its  various  phases  and  branches — civil, 
chemical,  mechanical,  electrical,  mining,  sani- 
tary, hydraulic.  Engineers'  work,  the  subjection 
of  man's  material  environment  to  man's  service, 
is  only  well  begun.  It  must  and  will  go  on,  and 
it  will  go  far  very  soon.      Probably  no  man  hv- 


ing  has  more  than  the  faintest  foregleam  of  the 
development  which  even  the  next  fifty  years  have 
in  store  for  this  feature  of  our  civilization.  The 
force  working  here  will  have  to  be  vastly  en- 
larged. Only,  be  it  observed,  numbers  are  here 
as  elsewhere  of  much  less  consequence  than 
quality.  If  thorough  preparation  for  one's  pro- 
fession is  always  important,  as  is  certainly  true, 
it  is  specially  vital  to  success  in  engineering, 
where  so  much  depends  on  exact  knowledge — 
where  mathematics  and  acquaintance  with  phys- 
ical laws  figure  so  conspicuously.  Besides  being 
in  a  high  degree  both  useful  and  intellectual,  en- 
gineering is  a  form  of  activity  in  which,  if  you 
are  thoroughly  qualified  for  it  and  unremittingly 
industrious,  excellent  remuneration  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  without  resort  to  doubtful  de- 
vices. 

POLITICS   AS   A    PROFESSION. 

<  <  At  the  risk  of  offending  some  readers  and 
surprising  more,  we  venture,  lastly,  to  speak  of 
politics  as  in  itself  a  highly  desirable  profession. 
Good  citizens  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
compete  for  public  office  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  do  so.  No  more  useful  career  is  possible  in 
this  age  than  is  presented  by  politics  conscien- 
tiously prepared  for  and  pursued.  The  common 
thought  that  it  is  mean  to  seek  office  or  to  accept 
an*  office  unless  it  has  sought  the  man  is  wholly 
perverse.  We  need  that  hosts  of  thoroughly 
able  and  moral  young  men,  well  trained  in 
political  and  social  science,  including  ethics, 
should  set  politics  before  themselves  as  their  life- 
work.  Do  not  sneer  at  professional  politics  if 
only  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  Politics  ought  to  be 
a  profession.  Rightly  followed,  it  would  be  a 
noble  one." 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNDERGRADUATE. 

AN  OXONIAN  "  describes  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary. What  he  says  about  undergraduate  life 
at  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  is  not  without  in- 
terest to  the  American  university  student: 

**The  average  undergraduate  loathes  eccen. 
tricity  as  much  as  he  loathes  affectation  ;  he  is 
thoroughly  healthy  both  in  inind  and  body  and 
*  perfectly  normal. '  He  reads  just  as  much  or 
just  as  little  as  is  necessary  to  get  him  through 
the  schools  ;  prefers  talking  to  working  ;  smokes 
perhaps  rather  more  than  is  good  for  him  ;  has  a 
splendid  appetite,  but  drinks  very  little  wine  ex- 
cept on  rare  occasions  ;  plays  *  footer'  with  im. 
mense  energy  ;  bikes,  practices  at  Fenner's,  or 
takes  a  spin  on  the  upper  river  ;  plays  a  little 
billiards,  and  perhaps  runs  over  to  Newmarket 
now  and  then  ;  belongs  to  the  Athenadum  or  the 
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Pitt,  where  he  pays  a  guinea  a  term  for  the  privi- 
lege of  spoiling  six -pennyworth  of  note-paper  ; 
and  goes  occasionally  to  the  New  Theater  to  see 
<  Xiobe '  or  the  *  Geisha '  or  perhaps  appears  him- 
self as  an  Argive  elder  or  as  one  of  the  chorus 
in  the  *  Wasps.*  Or,  again,  he  may  patronize 
with  good-humored  tolerance  and  contempt  the 
meetings  got  up  by  faddists  and  reformers ; 
though  he  is  sometimes  a  little  hazy  as  to  the  an- 
tecedents of  some  of  these  fin-de-siicle  apostles 
And  prophets,  and  has  been  known  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  found- 
ed Newnham,  that  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  was  once  a 
fftmous  pugilist,  and  that  Greneral  Booth  either 
kept  a  pubHc-house  in  his  youth  or — ^if  not  that 
—was  a  celebrated  actor.  On  the  whole,  in  spite 
of  deans,  proctors,  college  by-laws,  and  Novem- 
ber fogs,  an  undergraduate's  life  is  wholesome 
ud  healthy  like  himself,  and  he  enjoys  himself 
Amazingly." 

IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  AN  ART? 

**TS  Photography  an  Art?"  is  the  question 
A  which  M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  puts  in 
the  first  December  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Monies.  He  means,  of  course,  is  it  a  fine  art  ? 
for  no  one  would  be  found  to  deny  that  photog- 
raphy is  an  art  in  the  sense  in  which  acting  or 
<:arpentry  is  an  art. 

THE   OLD    AND  THE  NEW   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

M.  de  la  Sizeranne  begins  with  an  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  astonishment  and  indignation 
▼ith  which  an  old-fashioned  photographer  would 
i^d  the  goings-on  of  his  modern  successors. 
We  have  abolished  the  frosted  glass  roof,  the 
elaborate  arrangement  of  curtains,  the  claw- 
sl»aped  machine  for  holding  the  victim's  head  in 
position,  the  rustic  bank,  the  broken  column,  the 
balustrade,  the  cardboard  rocks,  the  painted  cas- 
^e.  and  all  the  other  **  properties  "  which  figure 
a>  largely  in  family  photographic  albums.  The 
Photographer,  too,  is  changed.  He  no  longer 
terrifies  squads  of  children  or  newly  married 
couples  clasping  hands  convulsively  to  the  great 
^ianger  of  far  too  tight  gloves,  with  his  per- 
emptory order  to  keep  still.  The  mysterious 
hlack  shroud  in  which  the  old-fashioned  operator 
enveloped  both  himself  and  his  machine  has  also 
<iiaappeared.  The  modern  photographer  no  long- 
er Bhuns  artists,  or  condescendingly  instructs 
them  in  the  attitudes  really  taken  up  by  a  man 
walking  or  a  horse  trotting.  He  mixes  with 
u»m  with  the  humility  of  a  disciple  anxious  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  his  masters.  A 
^tor  to  the  recent  exhibitions  of  the  Photo 
Club,  the    Ldnk    Ring,    the  Camera   Club,    or 


the  Soci^t^  Beige  de  Photographie  comes  out 
with  the  feeling  that  he  has  been  in  the  presence 
of  an  art  modest  enough,  but  only  half -created, 
babbling  the  first  words  of  an  unknown  tongue. 
But  there  are  the  art  critics  who  prove  con- 
clusively, at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that 
photography  could  never  give  results  equal  to 
those  of  etching  or  charcoal- drawing.  How, 
then,  can  we  solve  this  problem  ? 

DEFECTS    OP   THE   SUN- PICTURE. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  admit  the  faults  which 
have  caused  photography  to  be  despised  by 
artistic  minds.  It  exaggerates  perspective,  is 
blind  to  delicate  shades  of  color,  and  passes  over 
effects  of  capital  importance,  yet  enumerates  de- 
tails with  the  irritating  exactitude  of  a  Blue 
Book.  One  might  as  well,  one  thinks,  hope  to 
realize  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  from  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  But  let 
us  candidly  admit  that  these  faults  were  largely 
due  to  the  erroneous  ideas  of  the  old-fashioned 
photographers.  They  turned  their  backs  on  the 
sun,  aimed  before  all  else  at  clear  definition,  and 
even  sought  by  mechanical  devices  to  put  on  the 
plate  more  detail  than  the  naked  eye  could  pos- 
sibly see  from  the  position  of  the  camera.  The 
moment  that  men  of  taste  came  and  took  photo- 
graphs, they  produced  fine,  delicate,  and  har- 
monious work.  The  photographer  ceased  to  be 
a  maker  of  inventories,  determined  to  spare  us 
not  a  single  leaf,  blade  of  grass,  brick,  or  hair. 
He  no  longer  wished  to  define  everything  clearly  ; 
he  felt  the  charm  of  the  undefined  or  the  haJf- 
defined  as  giving  scope  to  the  spectator's  imagi- 
nation. But  is  that  enough  to  make  photography 
a  fine  art  ?  It  is  well,  certainly,  to  have  got  rid 
of  certain  defects  ;  but  does  not  a  fine  art  demand 
in  addition  certain  positive  qualities — above  all, 
the  presence,  not  of  a  machine,  but  of  the  worker's 
hand? 

MINO    VERSUS    MACHINE. 

Of  course  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  photographs 
with  oil-paintings  or  water-colors.  They  must 
be  compared  only  with  pictures  in  black  and 
white,  or  in  one  color  almost  black  shading  off 
into  another  almost  white.  In  short,  we  must 
only  think  of  drawings  in  chalk,  India  ink,  sepia 
or  charcoal,  etchings,  engravings,  and  perhaps 
certain  cameos.  The  question  then  is  this  :  Is 
the  part  played  by  the  photographer  suflBciently 
great  to  make  his  work  a  **  production  *'  and  not 
a  <  <  reproduction  ?  " 

The  photographer  **  comes  in,"  so  to  speak, 
at  three  different  moments.  First,  and  most 
important  of  all,  he  chooses  the  moment  for  ex- 
posing his  plate.  This  apparently  simple  act  is 
really  that  first  step  which  proverbially  costs  so 
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much.  It  means  that  he  has  posed  his  figure  or 
figures  to  his  satisfaction,  or  that  he  has  at  last 
caught  that  conjunction  of  light  and  shade  which 
in  his  opinion  will  best  enable  him  to  render  the 
beauties  of  a  landscape.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne 
quotes  copiously  from  Mrs.  Cameron's  * '  Annals 
of  My  Glass  House" — how,  in  photographing 
such  men  as  Thomas  Carlyle,  she  always  sought 
to  render  not  only  the  external  body,  but  the 
great  mind  within,  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  she 
herself  says,  every  photograph  taken  in  that  way 
was  almost  the  personification  of  a  prayer.  Do 
not  all  the  scornful  art  critics  themselves  judge 
pictures  and  statues  by  the  choice  of  subject  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  object  or  objects  repre- 
sented ?  The  second  point  at  which  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  photographer  counts  is  in  the 
development  of  the  plate,  and  there  the  difference 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  photographer  is  per- 
haps most  clearly  exhibited.  And  when  the  plate 
is  developed,  the  merely  professional  photographer 
hands  it  over  to  his  assistants  that  they  may  pull 
proofs  from  it.  Not  so  the  artistic  photographer. 
He  *' comes  in"  a  third  time  and  devotes  him- 
self to  making  a  finished  picture  of  the  proof 
which  he  is  about  to  pull.  The  plate  is  the  work 
of  the  machine,  but  the  proof »  like  style,  is  the 
man.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  tells  a  story  of  two 
photographs  which  he  saw  by  M.  J.  H.  Gear 
called  **  Etude"  and  **  Matin  Argente,"  country 
landscapes.  A  superficial  inspection  showed  the 
incomparable  superiority  of  the  second,  but  a 
closer  examination  revealed  the  astonishing  fact 
that  they  both  represented  the  same  scene  and 
were  in  fact  taken  from  the  same  plate  I 

It  is  evident  that  the  mind  plays  an  increasing 
part  in  the  production  of  artistic  photographs. 
**  Why, "  asks  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  "should  we 
call  a  man  an  artist  who  produces  pictures  with  a 
bit  of  charcoal,  and  deny  the  title  to  another  who 
produces  pictures  by  intelligently  availing  him- 
self of  a  ray  of  the  sun  ?  "  We  have  no  space  to 
follow  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  through  his  interest- 
ing descriptions  of  not  a  few  modern  photographs, 
ill  which  imagination,  romantic  perception,  in  fact 
all  the  qualities  understood  by  the  term  '  <  fine 
art,"  are  discernible.  The  important  point  to 
note  is  that  the  photographer  is,  at  least,  as  much 
or  as  little  under  the  dominion  of  his  mechanical 
apparatus  as  the  etcher  or  the  engraver. 

THE    NEW    SCHOOL. 

The  new  school  of  photographers  expressly  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  setting  up  a  separate  aes- 
thetic of  photography;  they  insist  on  submitting 
to  the  recognized  rules  of  the  graphic  arts.  They 
study  nature  with  the  devotion  of  the  Barbizon 
school  ;   they  aim  at  breadth  of  effect,  at  large 


masses — ^in  short,  at  the  supremely  artistic  presen- 
tation of  whatever  they  choose  to  portray.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  in  France  there  are  only  ten  or 
twelve,  and  outside  of  France  only  some  thirty, 
photographers  whose  work  deserves  to  be  com- 
pared with  acknowledged  works  of  art  ?  M.  de 
la  Sizeranne's  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  pho- 
tography is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  if  it  is 
not  an  art  to-day  it  will  be  tomorrow. 


ELECTRICAL  ADVANCE  IN  THE  PAST  TEN 
YEARS. 

MR.  ELIHU  THOMSON,  the  electrician, 
endeavors  to  sum  up,  in  the  January 
Forurrty  the  more  important  items  in  the  electric- 
al development  of  the  past  decade. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  applications  of 
electricity  to-day  is  the  electric  motor  in  use  so 
generally  on  street  railroads.  It  is  hard  to  re- 
alize that  in  a  convention  of  street -railroad  men 
held  so  recently  as  1887  a  discussion  of  electric 
traction  was  vigorously  criticised  as  a  waste  of 
time  which  might  have  been  better  applied  to 
'*  practical"  subjects  I  Yet  Mr.  Thomson  as- 
sures us  that  such  was  the  fact : 

**  In  fact,  the  contention  was  that  the  care  and 
feeding  of  horses  should  take  precedence  of  so 
unimportant  a  subject  as  electricity  considered  as 
the  motive  power  of  a  car  system.  Yet  in  less 
than  five  years  from  that  time  the  horse  question 
had  everywhere  become  an  exploded  one.  A  con- 
vention of  the  same  association  in  the  present 
year  assumed  in  its  papers  and  discussions  the 
universal  application  of  electricity  to  street-car 
propulsion.  Had  the  advent  of  the  electric  rail- 
road marked  the  only  great  advance  within  the 
ten  years  just  passed,  that  period  might  still  be 
well  characterized  as  one  of  great  technical  prog- 
ress in  electricity.  Had  the  decadence  of  horse- 
traction  occupied  a  much  longer  period  than  it 
did,  the  advance  could  justly  be  deemed  rapid. 

**  Many  of  the  largest  street- railroad  systems 
were  transformed  in  a  few  months'  or  in  a  year's 
time.  The  advance  still  goes  on  by  extensions 
of  existing  lines,  by  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional interurban  and  suburban  traffic  facilities, 
by  the  increase  of  equipment,  and  by  the  steady 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  that  equipment.  ' 

ELECTRIC    LIGHTING    AND    THE    ALTERNATING 
CURRENT. 

**The  period  since  1887  has  been  marked 
by  great  extension  in  electric  lighting  by  both 
arc  and  incandescent  lamps.  Prior  to  that  year 
only  the  largest  cities,  broadly  speaking,  pos- 
sessed any  electric. lighting  service.  Now,  how. 
ever,  even  the  smaller  towns  have  their  electric 
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stations,  their  arc  lamps  for  street  lighting,  and 
the  smaller  incandescents  for  general  use.  The 
same  wires  or  mains  frequently  supply  both 
kinds  of  lights.  The  incandescent  lamps  in  use 
in  the  United  States  are  numbered  by  millions  ; 
and  there  are  several  hundred  thousand  arc 
lamps  besides.  There  are  in  operation  nearly 
3,000  electric -light -supply  stations,  and  these, 
together  with  isolated  electric  plants,  represent  a 
capital  of  about  $500,000, 000. 

<*One  of  the  chief  factors  in  this  great  exten- 
gion  has  been  the  application  of  alternating  elec- 
tric currents,  or  currents  of  wave -like  nature,  re- 
versing their  direction  many  times  in  each  second. 
The  direct  or  continuous  current  had  previously 
occupied  the  field  alone.*  But  the  alternating 
current  possessed  the  advantage  of  readily  per- 
mitting the  sending  out  over  a  long  distance  of  a 
high-pressure  current  with  but  little  loss  and  by 
means  of  comparatively  small  and  inexpensive 
lines.  This  current,  relatively  dangerous,  could 
then  be  exchanged  for  a  safe  low-pressure  cur- 
rent on  the  house  mains  for  working  the  lights. 

**The  device  which  makes  the  exchange  is 
called  a  transformer.  It  is  in  reality  a  modified 
induction  coil — a  simple  structure  of  copper  wire, 
sheet  iron,  and  insulating  materials,  with  no 
moving  parts  to  need  attention  or  to  get  out  of  or- 
der. The  properties  and  use  of  the  transformer 
in  an  alternating- current  system  were  compara- 
tively unknown  before  1887  ;  but  since  that  time 
it  has  played  a  part  in  electric  development  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. It  has  been  furthennore  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  by  the  persistent  and 
painstaking  effort  of  numerous  workers." 

DEVELOPMENTS    AT    NIAGARA. 

At  Niagara  Falls  we  find  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  varied  uses  of  electric  energy. 

"We  find   the  power  of   huge  water-wheels 
delivered  to  the  massive  dynamos  for  giving  out 
electric  energy.     This  energy  is  variously  era- 
ployed.     The   electric   lighting   of    the   city  of 
Nia^ra  and  surroundings  and  the  electric  rail- 
roads naturally  depend  upon  the  water-power. 
Besides  these,  which  may  be  termed  the  ordinary 
ipplications  of  electricity,  there  are  clustered  at 
Niagara  a  number  of  unique  industrial  establish- 
ments, the  importance  of  which  will  undoubtedly 
icrease  rapidly.     In  the  carborundum  factory 
^  find  huge  furnaces  heated  by  the  passage  of 
eUtric  current,  and  attaining  temperatures  far 
he^nd  those  of  the  ordinary  combustion  of  fuel. 
Th»e  electric  furnaces  produce  carborundum — 
*  Dv  abrasive,  nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond, 
^^H  is  a  combination  of  carbon  and  silicon, 
^iiiki^vn  before  the  electric  furnace  gave  it  birth. 


Sand  and  coke  are  the  raw  substances  for  its 
production  ;  and  these  are  acted  upon  by  the 
excessive  high  heat  necessary  to  form  the  new 
product,  already  in  extensive  use  for  grinding 
hard  materials. 

**  The  metal  aluminum,  which  not  many  years 
ago  cost  $2  an  ounce,  is  now  produced  on  a  large 
scale  at  Niagara,  and  sold  at  a  price  which  makes 
it,  bulk  for  bulk,  cheaper  than  brass.  Here, 
again,  electricity  is  the  agent ;  but  in  this  case 
its  power  of  electrolyzing  or  breaking  up  strong- 
chemical  unions  is  employed.  Great  vats  con- 
taining fused  compounds,  such  as  fluorides  of 
certain  metals  in  which  the  aluminum  ore  is  dis- 
solved, are  arranged  so  that  a  powerful  electric 
current  sent  through  the  fused  mass  separates  out 
the  metallic  aluminum.  The  metal  is  then  col- 
lected and  cast  into  ingots  for  shipment,  or  is 
rolled  into  sheets  or  rods,  or  drawn  into  tubes  or 


wire. 


THE 


'  STEP-UP        TRANSFORMER. 


The  long-distance  transmission  of  electric  power 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  transformation  of  the 
current.  The  high -pressure  line  extending  from 
Niagara  to  Buffalo  affords  an  example. 

*■  *  In  this  case,  *  step-up '  transformers,  as  they 
are  called,  are  employed  at  the  Niagftra  power 
plant  to  step  up  or  raise  the  electrical  pressure  or 
potential  from  that  given  by  the  dynamos  to  that 
required  for  the  transmission  to  Buffalo.  This 
transformation  is  from  about  2,500  up  to  10,000 
volts.  At  the  Buffalo  end  the  reverse  process  is 
carried  on  by  *  step- down '  transformers,  and  the 
energy  is  delivered  to  the  trolley  lines  at  about 
500  volts.  At  Buffalo  the  '  step-down  '  in  pres- 
sure is  accompanied  by  a  conversion  of  the  alter- 
nating current  into  a  continuous  current  in  one 
direction  or  a  direct  current.  It  would  require 
too  much  space  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
technical  designations  of  the  kinds  of  current, 
and  they  are  referred  to  here  solely  to  illustrate 
the  extreme  flexibility  of  electiical  work  as  lately 
developed.  The  whole  Niagara  plant  has  grown 
into  existence  within  the  past  five  years  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  technical  advances  within  the 
period  of  the  past  ten  years.  There  are,  however, 
in  active  operation,  besides  the  Niagara  power 
plant,  several  other  water-power  transmissions, 
some  of  them  far  exceeding  in  dii^nce  that  be- 
tween Niagara  and  Buffalo,  and  some  in  which 
the  amount  of  power  conveyed,  as  well  as  the 
pressure  of  the  current  used  upon  the  line,  is 
much  greater  than  is  yet  to  be  found  at  Niagara.  '* 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    ELECTRIC    HEAT. 

Mr.  Thomson  mentions  several  industries  in 
which  the  part  played  by  electricity,  although 
vitally  important,  is  not  evident  in  the  finished 
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product.  The  heating  power  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  utilized  in  many  ways.  Electric  welding 
machinery  has  worked  great  changes  in  various 
manufactures. 

**As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  solid  rubber  tires  of  carriages  are  held  in  place 
by  wires  welded  into  bands  by  electric  welding 
machines  built  for  the  purpose.  Similarly,  car- 
riage hardware,  axles,  wheel-tires,  parts  of  bicy- 
cles, parts  of  machines,  tools,  and  innumerable 
other  articles  are  made.  Metal  bands  for  pails, 
tubs,  and  barrels  are  now  largely  made  by  elec- 
tric welding.  Even  steel  tubes  for  bicycle  and 
vehicle  frames  are  formed  by  the  same  means, 
and  new  industries  are  based  upon  it.  A  curi- 
ous and  instructive  instance  of  the  adaptability 
of  electric  methods  to  new  uses  is  seen  in  the 
annealing  of  armor  for  war- vessels.  A  serious 
difficulty  arose  in  the  application  of  armor-plate 
having  a  hardened  face  and  known  as  harveyized 
armor.  It  was  found  almost  impossible  to  drill 
or  cut  holes  in  the  face — an  operation  frequently 
rendered  necessary  in  the  construction  of  an  ar- 
mored ship.  Various  methods  of  annealing  or 
softening  the  spots  where  the  plate  was  to  be 
drilled  were  tried,  with  indifferent  results.  The 
construction  of  some  of  our  battleships  was  de- 
layed on  account  of  this  difficulty.  It  was  over- 
come by  a  special  electric  method,  with  appro- 
priate machinery  somewhat  resembling  that  used 
for  electric  welding,  capable  of  heating  to  redness 
the  desired  spots  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest 
armor- plate,  and  of  automatically  reducing  the 
heat  of  the  spots  so  as  to  anneal  them.  The 
heating  and  control  of  the  cooling  is  perfectly 
brought  about,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
cold  metal  surrounding  the  portion  under  treat- 
ment. Together  with  electric  welding  work, 
this  armor  annealing  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
extreme  localization  of  heating  in  metal,  possible 
only  by  the  delivery  of  electrical  energy  and  its 
conversion  into  heat  at  the  desired  point.  In 
electric  welding  the  electric  heat  is  sharply  local- 
ized at  the  weld  itself,  softening  and  uniting  the 
pieces,  the  operation  being  under  the  same  per- 
fect control  as  in  the  armor  anneahng  referred 
to.  Before  the  advent  of  the  electric  process 
iron  and  platinum  only  were  known  as  the  weld- 
able  metals.  Afterward  all  metals  became  capa- 
ble of  welding" under  electric  treatment." 

^ '  Electric  heating  is  now  applied  in  many  ways. 
There  are  electric  cooking- utensils,  sad-irons, 
soldering-tools,  etc.,  while  many  street -cars  are 
provided  with  electric  heat  in  winter.  The  chief 
bar  to  the  employment  of  electricity  for  general 
heating  is  the  fact  that  in  using  coal  to  develop 
power  by  steam-engines  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
beating  value  is  lost  in  the  boiler  and  engine." 


MUNICIPAL  UGHTIN6  IN  SMALL  CITIES. 

THE  current  number  of  Municipal  Affairs  con- 
tains two  valuable  articles  on  municipal 
electric  lighting,  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
Bowker  and  Prof.  John  R.  Commons. 

Professor  Commons,  who  is  an  advocate  of 
municipal  ownership,  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  comparatively  rapid  success  of  munici- 
pal electric  lighting  in  the  smaller  cities  : 

* '  In  electric  lighting  the  process  of  municipali- 
zation is  as  yet  mainly  in  the  small  places.  While 
but  three  cities  over  100,000,  according  to  the 
census  of  1890,  have  municipal  electric  plants,  it 
appears  from  the  list  of  64  cities  with  municipal 
plants,  as  given  by  Mr.  Francisco,  that  29  have 
less  than  5,000  population,  19  from  5,000  to 
10,000,  making  a  total  of  48  or  three- fourths 
under  10,000;  and  14  range  from  10,000  to 
50,000.  The  fact  that  the  preponderance  lies  so 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  small  cities  and  villages 
is  sometimes  advanced  as  showing  that  large 
cities  are  not  competent  to  undertake  this  func- 
tion. While  such  a  conclusion  is  of  course  not 
logically  warranted,  there  are  patent  reasons  why 
municipal  ownership  should  achieve  its  first  suc- 
cess in  the  smaller  municipalities.  Here,  as  I 
have  already  said,  government  lies  close  to  the 
people.  The  officials  are  known  to  every  one. 
They  cannot  retire  under  the  shield  of  their 
friends  and  party  councilors.  They  are  ac- 
cessible to  the  personal  complaints  of  every 
one.  In  large  cities  newspapers  do  the  com- 
plaining, and  everybody  discounts  these  as  the 
organs  of  partisanship  or  corporate  jobbery. 
The  people  do  not  come  in  contact  with  their 
officifiJs.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  small  cities, 
and  the  result  is  a  constant  effort  on  the  part 
of  officials  to  meet  the  demand  for  efficiency  and 
economy. 

'^  The  voting  constituency,  too,  has  a  prepon- 
derance of  small  property  owners,  the  thrifty  and 
independent  middle  class,  who  have  always  been 
the  bulwark  of  popular  government.     There  are 
no  multi-millionaires   on   the  one  hand  and  no 
overwhelming  array  of  wage-workers  dependent 
upon    them   upon  the  other.     This  relieves  the 
community  both  from  the  machinations  of  a  fe\» 
rich  men  who  in  every  city  use  their  power  to  ej 
ploit  their  neighbors,   and  whose  interests  ar, 
therefore,  against  honest  government  ;   and  ak) 
from  the  blind  struggles  of  the  working  classejto 
secure    through  politics    those   advantages    nd 
liberties  which  they  are  unable  to  obtain  in  in- 
dustry.    This  makes  both  the  administratit*  of 
the  civil  service  a  simple  matter,  and  the  V^urs 
and  wages  of  labor  in  public  employment  con- 
form to  the  most  exacting  conditions  that'btain 
in  private  industry." 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  ADVANCE  OF  GERMANY. 

MR.  MICHAEL  G.  MULHALL,  the  statis- 
tician, contributes  to  the  North  American 
lieviexM}  for  January  an  account  of  the  industrial 
proi^ress  made  by  Grermany  since  the  formation 
of  the  empire  in  1871. 

Germany's  development,  especially  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  Mr.  Mulhall  regards  as  relatively 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  the  burden  of  an  immense  mili- 
tary establishment  and  a  geographical  position 
inferior  to  that  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
togal,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  or  Turkey. 

From  1875  to  1895  the  natural  increase  of 
population  was  nearly  12,500,000,  or  about  30 
per  cent  About  one-fourth  of  this  increase 
emigrated,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  9,500,000.  The 
population  of  cities  almost  doubled,  while  the 
gain  in  the  rural  districts  was  only  13  per  cent. 
It  seems,  too,  that  the  large  cities  have  grown 
much  faster  than  the  smaller  ones,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Increase. 
1875.  1806.       Percent. 

Beriin 880,000       1,680,000         102 

Hambuig 240,000  680,000         162 

Munich 170,000  410,000         140 

Leipsig 110,000  400,000         268 

fifty-six  other  cities. ....  8,820,000       6,060,000  80 

UrtMn  population 4,670,000       9,180,000  96 

AORIOULTURB. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Germany  is 
only  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  production 
of  food  is  insuflBcient  for  the  population,  although 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  farming  is 
newly  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Still 
the  area  under  crops  has  risen  12  per  cent,  in 
fifteen  years,  and  the  average  weight  of  crop  (ex- 
cluding hay)  is  now  thirty-one  hundred -weight 
per  acre,  as  against  twenty -four  hundred -weight 
in  1880-82 — an  improvement  of  30  per  cent. 

"  The  consumption  of  potatoes  reaches  almost 
4  pounds  daily  per  inhabitant,  being  the  highest 
ratio  on  the  European  continent.  The  production 
of  grain  and  meat  is  short  of  requirements,  net 
imports  of  grain  in  the  last  three  years  averaging 
3,500,000  tons  yearly,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Gennany  subsists  on  imported  grain  during  two 
months  of  the  year.  As  regards  pastoral  indus- 
try there  has  been  an  increase  of  live-stock,  ex- 
cept sheep." 

The  production  of  meat  has  risen  only  1 3  per 
cent,  in  twenty  years,  the  average  per  inhabitant 
being  now  only  66  pounds,  as  against  73  pounds 
in  1873.  The  supply  is  now  supplemented  by 
200,000  tons  of  imported  meat.  There  is  also  a 
deficiency  of  dairy  products  in  Germany.  There 
we  not  enough  milch-cows  for  the  population. 


and  although  butter  is  exported  to  the  amount  of 
8,000  tons  yearly,  margarine  has  to  be  imported 
to  meet  the  deficit. 

In  1895  the  total  value  of  Germany *s  rural 
products  of  all  descriptions  reached  $2,002,- 
000,000. 

**  The  sum  total  is  $50,000,000  less  than  the 
value  of  farm  products  of  the  23  Western  States 
of  the  Union,  but  the  number  of  hands  in  Ger. 
many  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great,  while  the 
improved  area  of  the  Western  States  is  three 
times  that  of  German  farms.  In  Germany  the 
productive  area  is  equal  to  no  more  than  8  acres 
per  farming  hand  ;  in  the  Western  States  it  is 
62  acres.  The  value  of  product  per  acre  is,  of 
course,  higher  in  Germany — namely,  $31 — as 
compared  with  $10  in  the  Western  States;  but 
the  product  per  farming  hand  is  $620  in  the  lat- 
ter, against  $250  in  Germany." 

Mr.  Mulhall  mentions  only  two  causes  of  the 
backward  condition  of  German  agriculture — the 
small  size  of  the  farms  (averaging  only  twelve 
acres  and  not  permitting  the  use  of  improved 
machinery)  and  the  military  system  which  takes 
from  agriculture  the  flower  of  the  peasantry. 
While  35  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  agricul- 
tural, each  of  the  8,200,000  farm  hands  raises 
hardly  enough  food  to  support  six  persons.  *  *  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  German  people  subsist 
on  imported  food  during  two  months  in  the  year, 
while  52  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  empire  is 
uncultivated." 

MANUFACTURES. 

In  textile  manufactures  Germany  consumes 
more  than  twice  as  much  fiber  as  in  1875,  taking 
30,000  tons  more  than  France.  Germany  has 
distanced  all  other  continental  nations  in  cotton 
manufactures,  counting  at  present  4,700,000 
spindles,  of  which  one-third  belong  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  were  formerly  French.  Germany 
comes  next  after  France  in  silk  manufactures, 
and  as  regards  woolens  the  two  countries  are 
about  equsd. 

While  textile  industry  rose  110  per  cent,  in 
twenty  years,  metal  manufactures  rose  180  per 
cent.  Germany  now  holds  third  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  producer  of  steel, 
the  output  having  risen  from  35,000  tons  in  1875 
to  2,500,000  tons  in  1895. 

**  There  are  750  first-class  machine  factories  in 
Germany,  of  which  Prussia  has  300,  turning  out 
everything  requisite  for  railroads,  agriculture, 
mining,  etc.  Krupp's  covers  1,000  acres,  em- 
plojring  310  steam  engines  and  20,000  workmen 
and  consuming  1,000,000  tons  of  steel  yearly. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware has  grown  in  Germany  may  be  judged  from 
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the  fact  that  it  compared  with  that  of  France  in 
1875  as  4  to  3  and  in  1895  as  5  to  2.  Its  present 
position  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain  is 
as  3  to  4." 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  also  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Germany  now  produces  40 
per  cent,  of  ail  the  beet  sugar  made  in  Europe, 
having  quadrupled  her  output  in  twenty  years. 

OTHER    LINES   OP    PROGRESS. 

Mr.  Mulhall  also  shows  that  in  mining,  com- 
merce, and  shipping,  Germany  has  made  wonder- 
ful strides.  Thus  in  her  merchant  marine,  while 
the  nominal  tonnage  has  increased  only  40  per 
cent.,  steamers  have  so  far  taken  the  place  of 
sailing  vessels  that  the  carrying  power  has  risen 
156  per  cent. 

Railroad  mileage  has  increased  62  per  cent, 
since  1875.  The  government  owns  90  per  cent, 
of  the  lines,  and  the  low  freight  rates  have 
stimulated  all  industries.  The  ordinary  charge 
for  carrying  one  ton  100  miles  is  $1.50 — less 
than  half  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  but  more 
than  twice  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The 
state  railroads  earn  $25,000,000  a  year  above  the 
interest  on  the  bonds. 

Savings  banks  have  made  great  progress.  In 
Prussia  the  number  of  depositors  was  trebled, 
and  the  amount  of  deposits  raised  500  per  cent, 
between  1872  and  1892. 

Wealth  seems  to  have  increased  in  Germany 
twice  as  fast  as  population,  the  number  of  persons 
having  annual  incomes  of  over  $750  having  risen 
from  five  per  thousand  in  1875  to  ten  per  thou- 
sand in  1893.  The  earnings  of  the  nation  as 
estimated  in  1894  show  an  apparent  average  in- 
come of  $119  ;  the  average  expenditure  was 
reckoned  as  about  $109,  the  accumulation  thus 
averaging  annually  $10  a  head.  The  total 
wealth  of  the  empire  in  1895  averages  $750  per 
inhabitant,  as  compared  with  about  $1,120  in  the 
United  States. 


A  NATIONAL  DISGRACE. 
The  United  States  Jail  at  Muscogree. 

THE  description  of  the  jail  for  United  States 
prisoners  at  Muscogee,  I.  T.,  given  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Howard  Wines  in  the  Charities 
Review  for  December,  reads  like  the  war-time 
stories  of  Anderson ville  and  Libby.  Two  classes 
of  offenders  are  punished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— those  who  offend  against  its  sov- 
ereignty and  those  who  commit  crimes  of  any 
sort  within  its  jurisdiction.  For  the  latter  class 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  prisons,  or  jails,  in 
Indian  Territory,  where  the  Government  has  juris- 
diction, and  one  of  these  is  at  Muscogee.  The 
plan  of  this  jail — credit  for  which  is  sometimes 


assigned  to  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Wash- 
ington— is  described  by  Dr.  Wines  as  follows  : 

* '  From  the  floor  to  the  eaves  is  a  distance  of 
16  feet.  There  is  no  ceiling,  but  the  space  is 
open  to  the  roof,  which  is  hipped,  four-squan*. 
and  of  corrugated  iron.  There  are  two  o{*tt 
ventilators  in  the  roof,  unprotected  in  any  wav. 
Forty  feet  square  (or  two-thirds  of  the  building> 
are  used  as  a  common  prison,  where  prisoners 
associate  in  idleness  by  day  and  by  night ;  a  het 
erogeneous  mass  of  convicted  and  unconvicted 
felons  and  misdemeanants,  whites,  Indians,  and 
negroes,  of  all  ages,  with  no  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation or  separation.  In  the  20  feet  at  the  west 
end  of  the  building  is  a  central  passage  leading 
to  the  *  bull-pen,  ^  with  cells  on  each  side.  The 
total  number  of  cells  is  8,  of  which  those  on 
the  south  side  are  1 0  feet  square,  but  those  on  the 
north  side  about  half  as  large  again.  Those  on 
the  south  side  are  simply  iron  cages  with  grated 
fronts,  but  the  north  cells  have  wooden  walls, 
sheathed  with  iron,  and  grated  cell  doors.  Four 
of  these  cells  are  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
common  prison,  and  the  other  four  immediately 
above  them.  One  of  the  upper  cells  is  totally 
dark  and  is  used  as  a  dungeon  for  punishment  h& 
an  aid  to  discipline.  The  space  over  the  upper 
tier  of  ceUs  is  open  to  the  roof,  and  it  affords  an 
opportunity  to  place  an  armed  guard,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  where  he  can  overlook  the 
prisoners  in  the  *  bull-pen.* 


A    VERITABLE 


BLACK    HOLE.' 


**  What  does  this  armed  guard  see,  and  what 
would  the  reader  see,  could  he  stand  at  his  side  ? 
Looking  down,  his  eyes  would  rest  upon  a  bam- 
like  room,  with  iron  walls  and  floor  and  roof,  un- 
furnished, and  lighted  by  seven  barred  openings, 
without  sashes  or  glass,  the  sills  of  which  are 
eight  feet  from  the  floor,  so  that  no  prisoner  can 
look  out,  and  no  air  circulates  in  the  well  beneath, 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live.  No  guard 
is  required  to  breathe  this  atmosphere  for  mure 
than  one  hour  at  a  time.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  is  an  upright  soft- coal  stove.  Around  three 
sides,  next  the  wall,  are  low  iron  bimks,  15 
in  all,  5  on  each  side,  about  as  wide  as  a  '  three- 
quarter'  bedstead,  in  each  of  which  three  men 
sleep  (in  their  clothes)  at  night.  Except  an  un- 
painted  home-made  barber  chair,  there  is  no 
other  furniture  in  the  room  ;  no  tables  and  no 
seats." 

The  room  has  neither  ventilation,  sewerage, 
nor  water  supply.  When  visited  at  night  by  Dr. 
Wines  there  were  crowded  into  this  black  hole 
nearly  150  men,  or  about  one  to  every  10  square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

*  •  When   they    lie    down   there  ia   not  room 
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oough  for  them  upon  the  floor  without  those 
rho  are  next  to  the  bunks  thrusting  their  feet 
mder  them.  Their  bodies  carpet  the  entire  floor 
rom  wall  to  wall.  When,  in  stormy  or  very 
x)M  weather,  the  swinging  wooden  shutters  out- 
i^ie  the  windows  are  closed,  there  is  neither 
Bght  Dur  ventilation  in  this  prison  ;  and  in  the 
bg  summer,  when  the  sun  beats  with  almost 
twpictl  fervor  upon  the  corrugated  iron  roof,  the 
be^t  must  be  almost  unendurable  and  the  suffer- 
me  of  the  prisoners  intense.  To  complete  this 
picture,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  jaU  is  alive 
with  vermin  of  every  description." 

HOW    THE    PBISONEBS    BUST    THEMSELVES. 

The  inmates  pass  much  of  their  time  in  gam- 
lliag.  A  man  may  be  sentenced  to  the  jail  for 
gifflbling.  and  then  may  be  free  to  gamble  as 
DiKh  as  he  pleases  while  under  confinement. 
Tb*  principal  recreation  of  the  inmates,  however, 
a^Dsistfl  in  the  proceedings  of  the  **  Kangaroo 
rcart,'  a  self- constituted  body  which  assumes, 
TOout  authority  of  law,  to  govern  the  prison. 
The  officers  in  charge  recognize  a  certain  utility 
fven  in  this  form  of  discipline  ;  for  the  prison  is 
so  insecure  that  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  being 
fhol  by  the  guards,  prisoners  would  escape 
omtinuklly.  Only  16  of  these  guards  are  em- 
ployed, and  some  such  voluntary  organization  as 
ihe  *•  Kangaroo  Court ''  seems  necessary  to  en- 
force discipline  within  the  walls.  The  Govern - 
ment  does  not  even  supply  these  guards  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  but  requires  them  to  arm  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Wines  has  not  fully  decided  who  is  at  fault 
for  die  disgraceful  conditions  at  Muscogee,  but 
bwevea  that  it  is  at  Washington,  and  not  with 
the  local  authorities.  He  has  learned  that  the 
tmointe  paid  by  the  Government  to  contractors 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  jail  reach  a  total  of 
130,687.50  a  year,  or  more  than  $150  per  capita 
—as  much,  he  says,  as  it  costs  to  keep  a  prison 
properly  equipped  and  managed.     He  says  : 

"Not  long  since,  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise,  the  of- 
ficial head  of  the  English  prison  system,  visited 
this  country,  to  learn  how  we  treat  our  prisoners. 
^'hat  would  he  have  said  had  he  gone  to  the 
In'iian  Territory  ?  There  he  would  have  found 
prisons  bearing  a  close  family  resemblance  to  the 
Convict  camps  maintained  by  irresponsible  lessees 
in  the  Southern  States,  worse  than  those  described 
^  Mr.  George  Kennan  as  a  disgrace  to  Russia 
^  fully  as  bad  as  any  in  Mexico  or  Cuba.  It 
a  an  inexpressible  mortification  to  me  to  write 
▼hat  I  have  here  written,  knowing  as  I  do  that 
It  will  be  commented  upon  in  every  journal  of 
penolojify  and  criminal  jurisprudence  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  including  Japan  ;  but  with- 


out complete  exposure  there  is  no  hope  of  reme- 
dial action.'* 

Dr.  Wines  intends  to  have  Congress  thorough- 
ly informed  on  the  condition  of  the  Muscogee 
jail,  and  to  this  end  photographs  of  the  place 
have  been  taken.  If  Congress  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  take  suitable  action  in  the  premises,  he 
proposes  to  begin  a  popular  agitation  to  reform 
the  present  unsatisfactory  methods  of  dealing 
with  Federal  prisoners,  not  only  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, but  elsewhere. 


AMERICAN  VERSUS  BRITISH  INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE. 

AN  editorial  article  in  Cassiers  Magazine  con- 
trasts English  and  American  methods  in 
the  management  of  capital  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  asserting  that  the  American  has  a  dis- 
tinct superiority  over  the  Briton  in  *  *  enterprise 
and  audacity." 

**The  American,  speaking  generally,  manu- 
factures his  product  ahead  of  demand,  while  the 
Briton  waits  for  orders.  The  American  who 
makes  money  uses  his  surplus  capital  to  increase 
his  output  in  order  that,  by  manufacturing  on 
the  largest  scale,  he  may  decrease  the  cost  per 
unit  of  product,  while  the  Briton  uses  his  sur- 
plus capital  to  buy  lands  and  houses  or  to  make 
secure  investments  by  which  he  can  leave  his 
children  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  his 
business.  The  American,  in  his  fierce  competi- 
tion with  his  neighbors  to  command  a  market, 
tears  down  his  plant  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  if 
he  finds  that  he  can  substitute  a  new  and  im- 
proved one  which  will  enable  him  to  make  his 
product  more  economically,  while  the  Briton  is 
disposed  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

**In  America,  capital  flows  toward  the  suc- 
cessful man  and  he  avails  himself  of  it  ;  in  Great 
Britain,  a  man  similarly  situated  is  apt  to  con- 
sider that  handling  the  capital  of  others  is  an 
added  burden  to  life  without  any  compensating 
advantages  except  the  chance  of  making  more 
money,  of  which  he  has  already  enough.  The 
character  of  the  American  king  of  industry  has 
been  formed  by  the  vastness  of  his  country,  its 
marvelous  opportunities  for  development,  its  in- 
comparable material  progress  in  so  short  a  span 
of  time,  its  isolation  from  competitors,  and,  above 
all,  its  unbroken  record  of  increasing  wealth. 
For  men  trained  under  such  auspices  no  task  is 
too  difficult,  no  risk  is  too  great,  no  amalgamation 
of  interests  is  too  large,  while  the  British  kings 
of  industry,  *  cabined,  cnbbed,  confined'  on  a 
small  island,  opposed  on  every  side  by  hostile 
tariffs,  hampered  by  the  conditions  of  former 
successes  achieved  through  caution,  accustomed 
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to  work  on  the  orders  of  middlemen  instead  of 
seeking  markets  direct,  have,  in  their  turn,  been 
molded  so  that  they  have  come  to  prefer  security 
to  enterprise,  steady  returns  to  enormous  risks, 
personal  supervision  to  corporate  management  of 
combined  interests  on  a  vast  scale.  Such  is  the 
contrast,  though  it  is  not  altogether  as  one-sided 
as  it  seems.  If  the  American  watchword  is 
'  audacity, '  the  British  watchword  is  '  stability. ' 
If  the  American  is  dependent  on  prosperous 
times  to  make  a  fortune,  the  Briton  is  equal  to 
meeting  prolonged  bad  times  without  losing  one. 
The  product  of  the  velocity  of  the  one  and  the 
mass  of  the  other  would  be  a  momentum  strong 
enough  to  transform  the  world." 


THE  MAD  RUSH  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

MR.  T.  C.  DOWN  contributes  to  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  for  January  a  very  interesting 
article,  in  which  he  lets  the  outside  world  undes- 
stand  somewhat  of  the  frightful  waste  of  life,  of 
health,  and  means  that  was  involved  in  the  in- 
sensate rush  to  the  Klondike  which  began  at  the 
end  of  last  summer.  Everybody  who  knew  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  Klondike  and  the  way 
thither,  including  the  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada,  is- 
sued the  most  peremptory  warnings  against  any 
attempt  to  force  the  passes  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year.  But  the  gold  fever  was  upon  the  people, 
and  no  fewer  than  6,000  men  and  women,  taking 
with  them  3,000  horses  and  immense  quantities 
of  stores,  steamed  northward  as  fast  as  they 
could  find  steamers  to  carry  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  pierce  the  mountain 
barrier  that  shuts  off  the  New  Eldorado  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  Down  now  tells  us  that 
of  these  6,000  gold  maniacs  5,800  never  reached 
the  Klondike.     He  says  : 

**0f  the  6.000  people  who  went  in  this  fall, 
200  at  the  most  got  over  to  the  Dawson  route  by 
the  White  Pass,  and  perhaps  700  by  the  Chilcoot. 
There  were  probably  1,000  camped  at  Lake 
Bennett,  and  all  the  rest,  except  the  1,500  remain- 
ing on  the  coast,  had  returned  home  to  wait  till 
midwinter  or  the  spring  before  venturing  up 
again.  By  actual  count  3,200  horses  were  put 
on  the  trail  during  the  autumn,  and  not  more 
than  200  remained  by  the  middle  of  October. 
As  to  the  crowds  who  had  gone  to  St.  MichaePs, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  got  through 
to  Dawson  City,  since  the  lower  Yukon  is  im- 
passable by  the  end  of  September,  and,  at  any 
rate,  in  view  of  the  prospects  of  short  rations  it 
would  have  been  rash  to  try.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  they  would  have  to  remain  on  that 
desolate  island  during  nine  months  of  almost 
arctic  winter,  for   the   river  does   not  open  up 


again  till  the  end  of  June.  Here  they  would  be 
absolutely  without  employment,  unless  they  chose 
to  stack  wood  for  the  steamboat  companies." 

THE    HORROBS     OF    THE    MOUNTAIN    TRAILS. 

Although  this  is  a  disastrous  showing,  it  is 
probably  a  merciful  deliverance,  for  had  the  mul- 
titude been  able  to  reach  the  gold  region,  thej 
would  probably  have  died  of  starvation  or  have 
lived  on  each  other.  Mr.  Down's  account  of  the 
diflBculties  of  the  trails  across  the  mountains  » 
not  calculated  to  encourage  visitors. 

<*  The  so-called  trail  was  of  the  most  element- 
ary character,  a  mere  track  intended  for  a  few 
men  with  supplies  to  pass  over  for  the  survey 
purposes  of  a  railroad  which  it  was  proposed  to 
lay  down  on  the  other  side,  and  not  for  the  pas- 
sage of  thousands  of  men  with  heavily  hiden 
horses.  At  critical  points  it  was  only  a  couple 
of  feet  wide,  and  at  one  place  led  up  a  steep  in- 
cline, over  which  logs  had  been  laid  like  a  ladder. 
At  the  second  hill  the  track  wound  round  it,  and 
for  horses  the  walking  was  execrable,  being  over 
a  soft  and  slippery  slate  rock,  with  a  fall  of  five 
hundred  feet  sheer  to  the  river.  Numbers  of 
animals  were  lost  over  these  precipices,  one  team 
of  seventeen  horses  having  lost  eight  of  them  on 
the  first  trip.  After  some  miles  of  this  character 
a  great  bog  a  couple  of  miles  long  had  to  be 
crossed,  which  was  cruel  work  for  the  horses  a* 
they  painfully  floundered  through  the  mud,  for 
they  would  either  die  from  exhaustion  or  break 
a  leg  and  have  to  be  killed.  Numbers  of  men 
gave  in  and  camped  along  this  morass,  waiting 
for  winter  to  freeze  the  ground  so  that  they  could 
cross  on  the  ice.  If  you  get  beyond  this,  for  two 
and  a  half  miles  a  hill  rising  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  is  followed,  with  a  trail  going  up  one 
in  four  in  places,  a  terrible  ascent,  owing  to  the 
rock  slides  along  the  face  of  it.  The  descent  on 
the  farther  side,  down  the  face  of  the  rocks,  is 
sometimes  one  in  three,  where  the  animals  some- 
times slip  on  the  left  side  over  a  drop  of  three  or 
four  hundred  feet. 

*  *  The  diflBculties  of  bringing  heavy  loads  over 
such  a  trail  as  I  have  roughly  described,  with  the 
ground  trampled  into  mud  after  the  heavy  rains 
by  the  passage  of  thousands  of  men  and  pack  ani- 
mals struggling  for  a  foothold,  the  delays  and 
blocks  which  occurred  when  accidents  happened 
or  returning  trains  met  those  coming  up,  the 
coarse  and  ill- cooked  food,  the  long  hours  of  in- 
cessant labor  from  daylight  till  dusk,  the  nights 
in  the  open  air  when  men  would  snatch  a  few 
hours*  sleep  on  the  moss,  sometimes  in  a  freezing 
atmosphere  or  wet  to  the  skin,  the  stench  from 
the  bodies  of  dead  horses  left  to  lie  where  they 
had  fallen,  are  only  some  among  the  miseries  and 
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horrors  endured  by  the  wretched  people  who  at- 
tempted the  passage  of  the  White  Pass  during 
the  mad  rush.'* 


THE  COWBOYS'  PATRON  SAINT. 

<  ^  A  LADY'S  Life  on  a  Ranch  "  is  the  subject 
ii.  of  a  bright  contribution  by  Moira  O'Neill 
to  Blctckwood's  Magazine  for  January.  The  par- 
ticular ranch  from  which  this  article  is  written  is 
situated  in  Northwestern  Canada,  a  region  as  yet 
comparatively  immune  from  the  exploitations  of 
authors  in  search  of  *' local  color."  One  of  the 
interesting  passages  in  the  article  is  the  paragraph 
in  which  the  writer  undertakes  to  establish  Jacob's 
claims  to  be  canonized  as  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Canadian  herdman. 

"  Among  all  the  worthies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Jacob  is  that  one  who  enjoys  least  popu- 
larity at  home.  His  trickiness  is  invariably 
objected  to,  his  trials  go  unpitied,  and  his  talents 
are  disparaged.  Now  here,  having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  hearing  an  experienced  cowboy  ex- 
plain the  career  of  our  father  Israel,  I  see  what 
injustice  has  been  done  to  his  memory.  Jacob 
was,  in  fact,  a  herdman,  or  cowboy,  *  from  away 
back,"  an  undeniably  smart  hand.  His  guiding 
principle  in  life  was  to  forego  no  advantage  ;  and 
this  is  the  essence  of  smartness.  To  outwit  his 
simple  brother  was  an  easy  matter  to  him  in  his 
youth ;  in  later  life  his  wily  old  uncle  Laban  was 
no  match  for  him,  though  for  twenty  years  the 
underhand  struggle  went  on  between  the  two. 
It  is  easy  for  the  superficial  to  say  that  Jacob 
lacked  a  conscience.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Like 
a  bora  herdman  as  he  was,  he  put  so  much  con- 
science into  his  herding  that  there  was  none  left 
over  for  the  less  important  affairs  of  life.  The 
ttiieties  imd  hardships  of  a  Western  herdman 
to-day  were  Jacobus  too  at  the  date  B.C.  cir. 
n45 :  *  Thus  I  was  ;  in  the  day  the  drought 
consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night  j  and  my 
sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes. ' 

*'He  was  no  ordinary  hand  who  could  say  to 
Laban :  *  It  was  little  which  thou  hadst  before  I 
c^e,  and  it  is  now  increased  unto  a  multitude. ' 
It  nnay  be  observed,  too,  that  Jacob  made  good 
»11  lo6s^  to  his  employer,  even  loss  from  wild 
iniraals ;  and  this  was  pointed  out  with  admiring 
reprobation  by  the  man  who  imparted  to  me  the 
true  sense  of  the  narrative.  How,  he  asked,  did 
Jicob  make  out  to  replace  all  losses  from  the 
lierd  of  Laban  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  herd  of 
ii«  own  and  was  not  worth  a  cent  anyhow  ?  The 
inference  is  plain.  There  were  other  herds  on 
that  range,  and  Jacob  must  have  *  rustled '  what 
hewant^  from  them." 


TOURNAMENTS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

IN  the  January  Outing  Mr.  Hanson  Hiss,  of 
Baltimore,  gives  a  pleasant  description  of 
the  charming  Southern  custom  of  holding  tour- 
naments on  the  country  places  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  The  custom  has  obtained  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  Mr.  Hiss  thinks  it  is  enti- 
tled to  be  called  the  national  sport  of  the  South. 
The  requirements  for  success  in  these  modern 
tourneys  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  which 
made  the  successful  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
that  is,  faultless  horsemanship,  a  firm  seat  in  the 
saddle,  and  an  unerring  aim  with  the  lance.  But 
instead  of  tilting  at  each  other,  the  knights  of 
the  American  tourneys  ride  down  a  straight 
course  at  a  full  gallop,  and  with  their  lances  at- 
tempt to  capture  rings  suspended  from  cross-bars. 
Mr.  Hiss  says  : 

*  *  Long  before  the  hour  set  for  the  tourney  to 
begin  the  parade  adjacent  to  the  course  is 
crowded  with  the  society  of  the  surrounding 
country,  on  horseback,  in  carriages,  T- carts, 
drags,  surreys,  on  the  grand  stand,  and  covering 
every  possible  point  of  vantage.  As  a  rule 
many  carriages  and  wagons,  gayly  decorated  and 
festooned,  are  left  along  the  course  from  two  to 
three  days  ahead  of  the  entertainment  in  order  to 
secure  good  positions. 

**  Everywhere  there  is  a  feeling  of  suppressed 
excitement,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  scores 
of  possible  fair  queens  and  maids  of  honor,  who 
in  vain  attempt  to  hide  a  flutter  of  coy  anticipa- 
tion and  possible  triumph  under  a  thin  cloak  of 
assumed  indifference.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  every  knight,  whether  he  stands  a  chance 
of  coming  off  victorious  or  not,  has  mentally 
selected  the  fair  one  who  he  feels  confident  would 
most  becomingly  wear  the  much-coveted  crown 
as  the  fair  queen  of  love  and  beauty. 

<  *  The  knights  form  in  an  adjoining  wood,  where 
they  give  their  names  and  titles  to  the  knight 
marshal  of  the  tourney.  The  riders  choose  all 
sorts  of  titles,  such  as  the  Knight  of  Maryland, 
Knight  of  Rose  Lawn,  Knight  of  the  Last  Chance, 
or  Knight  ot  the  Lost  Cause,  but  the  rule  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  is  to  assume  the  name 
of  their  town  or  ancestral  estate." 

The  tournament  grounds  are  120  yards  in 
length  and  are  selected  for  a  level  course.  The 
rings  are  1^  inches  in  diameter  and  are  sus- 
pended 6^  feet  from  the  ground.  The  lances  are 
light,  straight  poles,  8  feet  in  length,  and  sharp- 
ened to  a  fine  point  at  one  end.  The  speed  re- 
quirements call  for  the  120  yards  in  8  seconds, 
and  the  riders  are  ruled  off  if  slower  time  is 
made.  Before  the  tourney  begins  a  knight  mar- 
shal makes  what  generally  turns  out  to  be  a  rather 
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f  owery  address,  known  as  a  charge,  the  heralds 
announce  a  particular  knight,  and  calling  him  by 
name  tell  him  to  prepare  to  charge. 

• '  There  is  a  blast  from  the  trumpet,  the  flag 
in  the  hands  of  another  herald  drops  to  the 
ground,  and  the  rider  is  flying  down  the  coui*se 
At  a  break-neck  speed,  with  his  lance  poised  at 
the  suspended  rings,  and,  if  successful  in  captur- 
ing all  three  of  them,  is  greeted  with  a  hearty 
burst  of  grateful  applause. 

<  <  To  the  casual  observer  it  may  appear  an  easy 
matter  to  capture  the  rings  in  a  dash  down  the 
course,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy.  There  is 
always  a  rise  and  fall  of  at  least  three  inches  in 
the  gait  of  the  horse,  and  this  the  rider  must  ab- 
sorb by  standing  in  his  stirrups.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  an  error  in  aim  of  a  thirty-second  part 
of  an  inch  one  way  or  the  other  will  prove  fatal. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  rider  must  take  the  stab  at 
the  downward  motion  of  the  horse." 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  1798, 

AN  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  by  Mr. 
William  O'Brien  reminds  us  of  the  ap- 
proaching centennial  anniversary  of  the  uprising 
of  1798  in  Ireland,  in  the  celebration  of  which 
thousands  of  Irish -Americans  will  take  part.  In 
introducing  his  paper  Mr.  O'Brien  says: 

*  *  The  celebrations  of  the  centenary  of  the  great 
insurrection  will  give  easy-going  Englishmen  one 
of  those  awakenings  as  to  the  real  state  of  Irish 
feeling  which  have  usually  to  be  administered, 
once  in  every  generation  at  least,  in  the  shape  of 
some  armed  rising,  Clerkenwell  explosion,  or 
Mitchelstown  massacre." 

The  blame  for  the  insurrection  Mr.  O'Brien 
lays  at  the  door  of  William  Pitt. 

**  It  was  Mr.  Pitt  who  paved  the  way  for  it,  it 
was  Mr.  Pitt  who  gave  the  signal  for  it,  it  was 
Mr.  Pitt  who  turned  all  its  horrors  to  account  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  union  which  could  never 
have  been  effected  by  fair  means,  nor  even  by  the 
foul  means  of  pecuniary  corruption,  without  it. 
Nothing  is  clearer  now  to  the  informed  than  that 
the  English  Parliament,  in  unanimously  passing 
their  famous  Act  of  Renunciation  in  1782,  en- 
acting that  '  the  right  claimed  by  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  be  bound  only  by  laws  enacted  by  his 
majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  established  and  ascertained 
forever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  ques- 
tioned or  questionable,'  were  not  setting  their 
seal  to  a  sacred  act  of  national  reconciliation,  but 
were  enacting  a  living  lie,  with  the  firm  inten- 
tion of  unsaying  their  words  whenever  their  ter- 
ror of  the  French  and  American  arms  should  be 


abated   or  the  eighty  thousand  muskets  coaxed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Volunteers." 

Washington's  army  at  its  best,  says  Mr. 
O'Brien,  was  never  equal  in  numbers,  material, 
or  armament  to  the  Irish  volunteer  army  of 
1782,  and  in  1782,  after  the  surrenders  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  Cornwallis,  and  repeated  humiliations, 
even  at  sea,  at  the  hands  of  France  and  Spain, 
the  power  of  England  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

* '  The  first  object  of  the  Unionists  was  to 
make  reform  impossible.  The  next  was  to  ter- 
rorize the  country  gentlemen  by  forcing  an  in- 
surrection. In  this  work  again  Pitt  and  his 
castle  imps  played  a  more  important  part  than 
the  drill-masters  of  the  United  Irish  Society  or 
the  emissaries  of  France.  The  insurrection  of 
1798  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  Connaught." 

The  insurrection,  in  short,  was  a  manufac- 
tured article,  fomented  for  a  Unionist  purpose  by 
Unionist  crime.     Mr.  O'Brien  says  : 

'*  Let  us  see  what  were  the  *  well-timed  meas- 
ures' by  which  Lord  Castlereagh  afterward 
boasted  he  forced  on  the  rebellion,  and  produced 
a  bloody  civil  war,  costing  at  least  thirty  thousand 
lives,  in  a  county  where,  three  months  before  the 
rising,  the  United  Irish  organization  was  shunned 
wherever  its  existence  was  even  known  by  the 
peasantry.  The  *  well-timed  measures '  aimed  at 
two  main  objects  of  policy  :  First,  to  destroy  the 
growing  union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by 
deliberately  kindling  the  flames  of  sectarian  sav- 
agery through  the  lodges  of  the  Orange  Society; 
and,  second,  to  inflame  the  terrors  of  the  country 
gentlemen  by  fabricated  rumors  of  a  general 
massacre  after  the  French  fashion,  and  then  let 
them  loose,  in  all  the  unbridled  fury  of  an  as- 
cendancy party,  armed  with  plenary  powers  to 
flog,  torture,  kill,  violate,  burn,  as  their  terrors 
or  their  lusts  might  prompt  them." 

The  infernal  atrocities  practiced  by  these  worthy 
predecessors  of  the  Kurds  and  bashi-bazouks 
drove  the  peasantry  of  Wexford  into  revolt, 
which  was  hailed  to  justify  the  suppression  of  Irish 
self-government.  According  to  Mr.  O'Brien, 
the  Irish  insurgents  were  only  guilty  of  three  dis* 
tinct  acts  of  inexcusable  atrocities,  and  he  prints 
in  brilliantly  worded  passages  the  admission  of 
historians  as  to  the  astounding  contrasts  between 
the  regard  shown  by  the  insurgents  to  the  honor 
of  the  women  of  their  enemy  compared  with  the 
wholesale  violation  practiced  literally  at  the  bay- 
onet's point  on  the  Catholic  women  by  the  Ter- 
rorists of  Protestant  ascendancy.  Mr.  O'Brien 
reminds  us  that  those  ruffians  were  as  cowardly 
as  thoy  were  ferocious : 

'  <  I  have,  perhaps,  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
insurrection  was  wholly  of  official  making;  that 
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it  was  characterized  by  extraordinary  intrepidity 
on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  when  they  were 
forced  to  set  their  backs  to  the  wall,  and  by  dis- 
.graceful  poltroonery  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
burnings  and  scourgings  had  provoked  the  storm. 
There  is  nothing  in  ^e  history  of  British  arms 
more  humiliating  than  the  series  of  ignominious 
thrashings  large  bodies  of  troops  received  at  the 
hands  of  leaderless  and  half-armed  peasants  in 
Wexford,  unless  it  was  the  hesitation  with  which 
an  army  of  25,000  troops,  including  the  Guards 
of  England,  hung  for  weeks  on  the  flanks  of  a 
single  French  battalion  subsequently  in  the  west, 
before  they  plucked  up  courage  to  demand  their 
surrender. 

* '  The  Colonel  Saundersons  of  the  County  Wex- 
ford and  their  Orange  levies  were  broken,  hunted, 
walked  over,  and  frightened  out  of  their  wits  in 
battle  after  battle,  until  they  could  not  be  got  to 
stand  in  sight  of  a  corps  of  pikemen  without  a 
regiment  of  English  regulars  between  them,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  brigade  of  Guards  was  ordered 
across  and  the  country  ringed  around  with  regi- 
ments of  German  mercenaries  and  English  fenci- 
bles  that  the  intrepid  peasantry  of  this  one  not 
very  large  county,  without  leaders,  artillery,  or 
•even  gunpowder,  were  got  under. 

*'  Within  a  fortnight  the  rebels,  without  the 
help  of  a  single  military  leader,  had  cleared  the 
entire  county  of  its  immense  horde  of  yeomanry 
and  militia,  with  the  exception  of  Ross.  Here 
their  attack  was  defeated,  after  they  had  twice 
oiptured  the  town  and  twice  lost  it  in  the  liquor 
ihops.  But  this  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
they  were  worsted  in  open  fight  until,  after  three 
weeks'  preparation,  General  Lake  at  last  surround- 
ed their  camp  at  Vinegar  Hill  with  an  army  of 
20,000  strong  and  broke  them,  fighting  stubbornly 
to  the  last,  without  gunpowder,  without  leaders, 
the  women  holding  their  ground  in  the  midst 
of  the  shells  and  grapeshot  as  stoutly  as  the 
Tnen. 

''The  campaign  against  Humbert  in  the  west 
Vtt  scarcely  more  glorious  to  the  British  arms. 
Six  weeks  after  the  total  suppession  of  the  Wex- 
ford insurrection,  and  while  the  island  was 
(according  to  the  estimate  of  the  sober  Plowden) 
filled  with  150,000  troops  of  all  arms,  a  French 
detachment  of  1,038  men,  all  told,  landed  at 
Killala,  and  for  nearly  three  weeks  marched 
through  a  whole  province  and  kept  this  vast  host 
in  a  state  of  perturbation. 

'^  It  was  not  until  Humbert's  little  band  had 
marched  more  than  half  their  way  to  Dublin,  in 
the  hope  of  raising  the  country,  that  they  at  last 
—^44  men  being  their  total  muster — capitulated, 
at  Ballinamuck,  to  the  host  that  encompassed 
them." 


THE  FACE  OF  CHRIST. 

History  of  the  Likeness. 

IT  is  long  since  anything  so  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  religious  art  has  appeared  as 
the  history  of  the  face  of  Christ  in  art  con- 
tributed by  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  to  the  Magazine  of 
Art  for  January.  The  painter  takes  us  back  to 
apostolic  times,  and  endeavors  to  show  us  that 
the  conventional  likeness  which  the  painters 
have  handed  on  to  us  from  century  to  century 
is  historic  and  no  delusion.  He  argues  that  the 
portrait  was  drawn  by  men  who  had  seen  Christ, 
for  men  who  had  seen  Christ,  for  the  art  of 
portraiture  was  a  common  practice  of  the  age  ; 
and  though  it  might  be  imperfect  from  the  point 
of  view  of  artists  of  to-day,  the  likeness  of 
Christ  was  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  be  generally 
accepted  at  the  time. 

But  it  is  held  that  Christ  being  God  cannot 
have  given  to  the  world  an  image  of  himself.  To 
this  view  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  replies  : 

< '  In  the  first  place,  it  ignores  the  dual  nature 
of  Christ.  These  pictures  of  our  Lord  do  not 
pretend  to  be  representations  of  his  divinity,  but 
only  of  his  humanity. 

*  *  Secondly,  the  direct  teaching  of  the  story  of 
the  Cross  was — at  least  for  the  first  millennium 
of  the  Church's  history — committed  to  art  rather 
than  to  letters.  Forty  generations  had  lived  and 
died  and  the  world  had  become  Christian  before 
the  sacred  text  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
the  people  were  educated  to  read  it  for  them- 
selves. .  .  .  The  frescoes  of  the  catacombs  have 
an  advantage  over  the  Bible  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years. 

**  In  the  third  place,  if  the  argument  means 
anything,  it  means  the  total  prohibition  of  all 
pictorial  representations  of  our  Lord.  If  all  are 
forbidden,  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  true 
or  false." 

DEAN  FARRAR's   RECENT   BOOK. 

Sir  Wyke"  Bayliss  would  now  gladly  leave 
theology  altogether  to  consider  the  question  as  it 
affects  art  alone  ;  but  since  he  last  discussed  this 
subject  (in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  April, 
1893)  Dean  Farrar  has  published  a  book,  *<The 
Life  of  Christ  as  Represented  in  Art,"  in  which 
he  thus  closes  the  controversy  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  likeness : 

* '  Whatever  may  be  written  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  the  world  and  the 
Church  have  lost  forever  all  vestige  of  trust- 
worthy tradition  concerning  the  aspect  of  Jesus 
on  earth." 

The  painter  considers  the  dean*s  statement 
nothing  but  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  case,  not 
based  on  any  solid  argument.     He  rejoins  : 
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' '  One  notices,  first,  that,  beginning  with  the 
assurance  that  the  likeness  is  fictitious,  Dr.  Farrar 
follows  it  through  the  long  centuries  into  every 
ramification  of  time  and  place,  style  and  material, 
with  an  affection  and  reverence  and  appreciation 
difficult  to  conceive  in  one  who  ajl  the  while 
believes  it  to  be  a  fraud.  One  then  perceives 
that  the  authorities  he  quotes  against  it  are  not 
historical  or  archaeological  or  artistic  ;  they  are 
solely  theological. 

* '  Moreover,  they  do  not  touch  the  question  of 
verisimilitude;  they  deal  only  with  the  question 
whether  any  representation,  true  or  false,  should 
be  permitted  by  the  Church.  And  on  that  ques- 
tion Dr.  Farrar  does  not  himself  accept  the 
authorities  he  cites.  On  the  contrary,  he  gathers 
together  in  his  beautiful  book  nearly  two  hundred 
of  the  forbidden  things,  which  he  says  invaded 
the  Church  at  a  very  early  date,  and  publishes 
them  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  of  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

ART    AND    DOGMA. 

And  what  are  the  authorities  thus  set  aside  ? 
Certain  of  the  Church  fathers  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  centuries — Tertullian  and  others.  And 
why  did  the  Church  fathers  prefer  to  destroy  art 
altogether  ?  Because  art  was  in  conflict  with  dog- 
ma. For  instance,  the  early  artists  who  in  their 
humble  way  taught  Christianity  by  means  of  art 
in  the  catacombs  would  frequently  depict  Christ 
as  the  Good  Shepherd,  bearing  on  his  shoulder, 
be  it  noted,  not  always  a  lamb,  but  sometimes  a 
kid  of  the  goats.  Epiphanius,  one  of  the  saintliest 
and  most  orthodox  of  the  bishops  of  his  time,  tells 
us  himself  that  he  tore  down  with  his  own  hands 
a  picture  of  Christ  painted  on  a  curtain  in  a 
church.      What  had  happened  ? 

^*The  simple  likeness,  drawn  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Christ  and  the  apostles  and  cherished 
by  their  immediate  friends  and  followers,  con- 
flicted with  the  subtle  definitions  which  were  being 
formulated  by  the  growing  Church.   Theology  was 


stronger  than  art,  and  art  perished  in  the  conflict. 
But  not  before  it  had  left  records  which  are  un- 
changeable and  imperishable." 

THE    CHRIST    OF    THE    RENAISSANCE. 

So  much  for  the  Church  fathers  who  considered 
it  unlawful  to  preserve  the  likeness  of  Christ.  Sir 
Wyke  Bayliss  now  points  out  to  us  the  portraits 
in  the  catacombs,  and  tells  us  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  artists  should  have  had  no  authentic  knowl- 
edge of  the  likeness  of  Christ.  Untrue  represen- 
tations could  never  have  been  sanctioned  or  per- 
petuated. 

From  the  catacombs  the  writer  conduct*  us  lo 
the  mosaics  of  the  basilicas,  but  the  original  Uke- 
ness  came  from  the  catacombs.  It  had  never 
changed,  but  now  it  became  stereotyped.  These 
early  artists  were  able  to  delineate  the  features, 
but  to  their  art  the  soul  was  an  unknown  quantity. 
Then  came  a  period  of  transition  from  the  simple 
portraiture  of  the  catacombs  and  the  mosaics  of 
the  basilicas.  The  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  was 
breaking,  and  the  artist  was  no  longer  content  to 
paint  the  likeness  of  Christ  apart  from  expression. 
Expression  came  with  the  Renaissance,  and  we 
owe  the  finest  interpretations  of  the  face  of  Christ 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  and  Cor 
reggio.  Wo  have  the  same  features,  with  changed 
expression  of  countenance  under  different  circum- 
stances : 

*  *  As  da  Vinci  shows  us  the  Comfoiter,a8  Angelo 
shows  us  the  Avenger,  as  Raphael  shows  us  the 
Son  communing  with  the  Father,  as  Titian  shows 
us  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  reasoning  with  his  oppo- 
nents, so  Correggio  shows  us  the  Christ  *  made 
flesh'  and  suffering." 

Of  the  likeness  of  Christ  in  modem  art  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  As  the  writer  says, 
creeds  have  differed  and  churches  have  separated, 
but  art  remains  the  only  common  ground  on  which 
there  is  no  strife.  All  churches  and  nations  and 
artists  tell  the  old  story  afresh,  but  all  retain  the 
original  likeness  of  Christ 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S. 

IX  the  Febnxary  number  Mr.  George  P.  Upton  writes 
under  the  title  "  Recent  Development  of  Musical 
Culture  in  Chicago,"  to  say  that  *'the  city  is  not  alto- 
gether occupied  with  its  board  of  trade  or  its  stock- 
yards, and  that  it  is  not  wholly  absorbed  in  stocks, 
grain,  lumber,  provisions,  and  politics,  but  finds  leisure 
for  the  higher  things  which  are  *  better  than  meat.*'* 
It  is  indeed  very  true  that  Chicago  is  a  musical  center 
DOW,  so  far  as  we  have  in  this  country  musical  centers. 
That  this  is  true  is  due  chiefly  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas,  of  course,  and  Mr.  Upton's  article  is  largely  a 
description  of  what  Mr.  Thomas  has  done  since  he  re- 
moved from  New  York  to  Chicago  in  1877.  Chicago's 
chief  musical  education  has  come  from  the  remarkable 
series  of  summer-night  concerts  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
in  the  old  Exposition  building  between  the  years  1877 
and  1890. 

Mr.  Kirk  Munroe  tells  of  "Some  Americans  from 
Oversea,"  esi^ecially  of  the  Russians  who  have  recently 
come  to  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Montana,  and  of  the 
Icelandic  [colony  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Mr.  Munroe 
says  that  while  it  costs  the  American  farmer  about  thirty- 
five  cents  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  deliver  it  to  an 
elevator  within  a  mile  of  his  field,  the  Russian  can 
raise  wheat  on  poorer  soil,  haul  it  fifty  miles,  and  place 
it  OD  board  the  cars  for  several  cents  per  bushel  less 
money.  **  When  the  latter  goes  to  town  he  carries  pro- 
visions with  him  and  sleeps  in  his  wagon  ;  the  Ameri- 
can puts  up  at  a  hotel.  The  Russian  rarely  eats  fresh 
mettt,  but  his  more  civilized  neighbor  must  have  it 
three  time©  a  day." 

The  chief  contribution  in  literature  and  art  to  this 
ninnber  of  Harper's  is  the  opening  essay  by  the  late 
George  Du  Maurier,  on  a  "Social  Pictorial  Satire," 
aiost rated  with  some  exceedingly  well-selected  bits  of 
humor  from  Punch  and  a  magnificent  full-length  pic- 
ture of  John  Leech.    Mr.  Du  Maurier  says  of  Leech  : 

"  The  keynote  of  his  character,  socially,  seemed  to  be 
self-effacement,  high-bred  courtesy,  never-failing  con- 
sideration for  others.  He  was  the  most  charming  com- 
panion conceivable,  having  intimately  known  so  many 
important  and  celebrated  people  and  liking  to  speak  of 
them ;  but  one  would  never  have  guessed  from  anything 
he  ever  looked  or  said  that  he  had  made  a  whole  nation, 
male  and  female,  gentle  and  simple,  old  and  young, 
laugh  as  it  had  never  laughed  before  or  since,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

"He  was  tall,  thin,  and  graceful,  extremely  hand- 
some, of  the  higher  Irish  type ;  with  dark  hair  and 
whiskers  and  complexion,  and  very  light  grayish-blue 
eyes ;  but  the  expression  of  his  face  was  habitually  sad, 
even  when  he  smiled.  In  dress,  bearing,  manner,  and 
Mpect  he  was  the  very  type  of  the  well-bred  English 
graitleman  and  man  of  the  world  and  good  society ;  I 
never  met  any  one  to  beat  him  in  that  peculiar  distinc- 
tion of  form,  which,  I  thfhk,  has  reached  its  highest 
European  development  in  this  country." 

Thackeray  and  Sir  John  Millais,  not  bad  judges  and 
men.  with  many  friends,  have  both  said  that  they  per- 
tonally  loved  John  Leech  better  than  any  man  they 
ever  knew. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  February  Century  opens  with  a  delightful 
article  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  the  author  of  "  How  the 
Other  Half  Lives,"  on  "  Heroes  Who  Fight  Fire."  Mr. 
Riis  tells,  with  that  rare  sympathy  which  enables  hira 
to  enter  so  wholly  into  the  life  of  the  "other  half,"  of 
the  courageous  deeds  that  our  city  firemen  perform 
every  year  and  every  month  in  rescuing  life  and  prop- 
erty from  burning  buildings.  He  gives  some  of  the 
most  notable  feats.  He  says  that  firemen  are  athletes 
in  matter  of  course  ;  they  could  not  hold  their  places  if 
they  were  not.  The  mere  handling  of  the  scaling-lad- 
ders, which,  light  though  they  seem,  weigh  from  16  to 
40  pounds,  requires  unusual  strength,  though  no  par- 
ticular skill  is  needed.  In  fact,  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
appointees  are  eliminated  by  the  ladder  test  and  never 
get  beyond  their  probation  service.  To  show  the  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  constantly  increasing  effi- 
ciency of  the  fire  department,  Mr.  Riis  says  that  in  the 
796  fires  that  New  York  had  in  1866  there  was  an  aver- 
age loss  of  $8,075.38  per  fire ;  in  the  3,890  fires  of  the 
year  1896  there  was  an  average  loss  of  only  $878,81. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Whitmarsh  has  made  good  journalistic 
capital  out  of  his  personal  experience  in  the  steerage. 
He  contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Steerage  of  To-day," 
which  tells  from  the  inside  of  the  aooommodations  and 
scenes  of  the  emigrant  portions  of  our  great  liners,  as 
witnessed  by  him  in  a  trip  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  R.  Talbot  Kelly,  the  artist,  has  exploited  to 
charming  advantage,  too,  his  experience  in  the  Egyptian 
desert,  which  he  writ^of  under  the  title,  "My  Bedouin 
Friends,"  and  illustrates  with  pictures  made  from 
sketches  in  the  very  midst  of  the  wildest  desert. 

Capt.  H.  D.  Smith  describes  the  present  working  of 
"The  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service,"  and  es- 
pecially that  part  of  the  service  which  is  detailed  to 
cruise  up  and  down  the  coast  during  the  winter  months 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  vessels  in  distress.  The 
hardships  and  dangers  involved  in  rendering  assistance 
to  distressed  vessels  in  the  winter  time  are  tremendous. 
In  spite  of  them  the  service  annually  saves  from  destruc- 
tion and  peril  of  the  sea,  on  an  average,  property  valued 
at  three  million  dollars— about  three  times  the  total  cost 
of  maintaining  the  corpa 

Mr.  James  Manning  Bruce  writes  on  "  Ruskln  as  an 
Oxford  Lecturer,"  from  the  standpoint  of  a  student  at 
Oxford  some  twenty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  Kuskiu 
was  addressing  his  class  in  the  position  of  Slade  pro- 
fessor of  art. 

SCRIBNER'S. 

EX-POLICE  COMMISSIONER  AVERY  D.  AN- 
DREWS, of  New  York  City,  begins  the  February 
Scritmer^a  with  an  article  on  "The  Police  Control  of  a 
Great  Election,"  handsomely  illustrated  with  drawings 
of  the  scenes  in  the  great  city  on  that  thrilling  occasion. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Andrews  says  that  the  first  election  for 
Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  brought  forth  as  many 
different  kinds  and  classes  of  voters  as  any  election  for 
governor  in  any  State  of  the  Union  could  possibly  pro- 
duce, and  in  numbers  more  than  any  Stnte  excepting 
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nine.  Uptown  the  millionaire  and  his  butler  voted  in 
the  same  booth,  and  possibly  with  successively  numbered 
ballots  for  opposing  candidisites.  Down  on  the  East  Side, 
where  the  population  is  more  dense  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world,  the  Russian,  the  Pole,  the  Italian,  Hunga- 
rian, Bohemian,  and  occasionally  a  Turk,  Armenian,  or 
Greek,  may  be  seen  struggling  with  the  mysteries  and 
difficulties  of  the  blanket  ballot. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  continues  his  "Story  of 
the  Revolution,"  and  tells  in  this  number  of  the  "  Second 
Congress  and  the  Siege  of  Boston.*' 

Another  historical  contribution  appears  in  Captain 
Mahan's  recital  of  "  The  Naval  Campaign  of  1776  on  Lake 
Champlain,"  a  chapter  writen  by  Captain  Mahan  for 
"The  History  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain,"  to 
be  publi^ed  in  England  and  America. 

Ernest  Seton  Thompson  makes  a  feature  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  his  nature  study  of  "Silverspot," 
a  story  of  a  crow,  illustrated  in  Mr.  Thompson's  own 
excellent  drawings,  and  his  exact  notes  of  the  crow's 
musical  attainments. 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  February  Cosmopolitan  contains  the  conclu- 
sion of  "A  Brief  History  of  Our  Late  War  with 
Spain"  and  an  essay  by  President  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews on  "The  Selection  of  One's  Life-Work,"  both  of 
which  we  have  quoted  from  among  the  "Leading  Arti- 
cles of  the  Month." 

Col.  George  E.  Waring,  in  the  series  "Great  Busi- 
ness Operations,"  tells  of  the  utilization  of  city  garbage, 
which  he  has  studied  and  developed  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  position  of  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner 
of  New  York.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  crematory 
theory  of  the  disposal  of  garbage,  but  argues  for  the 
system  which  he  has  inaugurated  at  Barren  Island,  by 
which  a  great  amount  of  ammonia  and  glue  could  be  re- 
covered, as  well  as  the  more  important  recovery  of  the 
grease  contained  in  the  garbage  and  the  conversion  of 
the  residuum  into  a  fertilizer.  The  works  on  Barren 
Island  for  the  reduction  of  New  York's  garbage  are  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  are  making  a  fair  profit.  Colonel 
Waring  has  been  'experimenting  with  the  recovery  of 
valuable  materials  from  the  ashes  of  the  metropolis 
also,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  by  a  mechan- 
ical process  the  unburned  coal  and  fine  ashes  can  be 
separated,  leaving  unburned  coal  at  the  disposal  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  the  value  of  $325,000  a  year.  He 
thinks  this  would  be  an  entirely  feasible  scheme,  too, 
for  cities  of  very  much  smaller  size.  Even  for  a  city  of 
i>0,UOO  inhabitants  there  would  be  an  income  of  $8,000  a 
year. 

A  brief  but  very  beautifully  illustrated  and  interest- 
ing article  is  contributed  by  Frederick  S.  Lyman,  tell- 
ing "How  the  Banana  is  Grown."  Mr.  Lyman  de- 
scribes the  growth  of  the  fruit  in  Costa  Rica  particu- 
larly. The  planter  there  gets  about  30  cents  for  one  of 
the  huge  bunches  that  retail  in  New  York  for  about 
$10.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planter  runs  but  very  little 
risk;  his  crop  Is  as  regular  as  clock-work,  and  the  trees 
are  exceedingly  prolific.  The  shipper,  however,  has 
serious  risks  in  the  decay  of  the  fruit  on  the  voyage  and 
In  the  stormy  passages.  Some  of  the  bunches  grow  to 
an  enormous  size,  weighing  frequently  80  pounds.  The 
trees  rise  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet,  and  the  leaves  are 
not  infrequently  10  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.  The  stem 
bearing  the  bunches  of  fruit  is  cut  down,  or  dies  natu 


rally  after  the  fruit  is  matured.  Two  or  three  bunches 
grow  on  a  single  stem.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  cut- 
ting or  dying  another  stem  starts  up  to  bear  more  clus- 
ters, and  so  on. 

In  a  department  Mr.  Zangwill  has  a  good  deal  of  fun 
with  Sarah  Grand  and  the  •*  Beth  Book."  "  Sarah  Grand 
no  doubt  cherishes  high  ideals — in  common  with  all  the 
better  spirits  of  her  time — but  a  novelist  is  not  made  out 
of  copy-book  maxims,  even  when  they  are  those  of  the 
selectest  academy  for  young  ladies.  Not  that  she  desires 
to  be  a  novelist  so  much  as  to  do  good  ;  writing  books  is 
her  way  of  keeping  school,  and  it  is  man  whom  she 
itches  most  to  castigate. 


McCLURE'S. 

THE  February  McClurc's  contains  an  article  by  Dr. 
Nansen  on  "Future  North  Polar  Exploration," 
from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  department 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  reviews  Henry  George's  last 
book,  "  The  Science  of  Political  Economy."  Mr.  Gar- 
land is  of  course  in  immediate  and  deep  sympathy  with 
George,  and  he  predicts  that  "The  Science  of  Political 
Economy"  will  be  no  less  captivating  in  its  clearness, 
eloquence,  and  lofty  spirit  than  was  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  He  tells  us  that  the  book  is  less  of  a  frag- 
ment than  has  been  supposed,  and  that,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  "Progress  and.  Poverty,"  the  omissions 
will  scarcely  be  observable  to  the  reader. 

There  is  an  interesting  bit  of  personal  history  in  the 
selections  from  the  manuscript  diary  of  George  Wash- 
ington's private  secretary,,  published  under  the  title, 
"The  Last  Days  of  George  Washington."  His  private 
secretary  was  Col.  Tobias  Lear.  The  entries  bring  us 
somewhat  closer  to  the  Father  of  our  Country  than  any- 
thing else  we  have  seen  published.  Everything  is  put 
down,  even  to  the  details  of  measuring  the  body  of  the 
dead  general  for  the  coffin,  and  in  this  rather  ghastly 
bit  of  detail  one  notices  that  Washington  was  six  feet 
thr^e  and  a  half  inches  tall. 

Stephen  Crane  has  a  short  story  which  is  slight  in 
many  ways,  and  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  best 
short  story  he  has  ever  written,  under  the  characteristic 
title,  "The  Bride  Comes  to  Yellow  Sky."  In  the  hack- 
neyed word  "  strong,"  which  is  nowadays  applied  to  the 
short  stories  one  likes,  there  is  a  meaning,  or  was  orig- 
inally, and  the  tremendous  suggestion  which  Mr.  Crane 
gives  with  most  artistic  indirection  in  this  little  tale 
eertainly  deserves  that  adjective. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  February  Lddiet^  Home  Journal  Inez  Mer- 
rill tells  of  "A  Private  Audience  with  the  Pope." 
After  describing  the  various  ceremonials  which  accom- 
panied this  audience  and  the  not  very  noteworthy  con- 
versation of  his  holiness  and  his  American  visitors, 
she  says : 

"He  looks  very  old,  very  feeble,  with  that  pallor 
peculiar  to  age ;  his  eyes  are  black  and  shining,  but 
withal  kindly ;  his  thin,  white  hair  and  noble  brow 
would  incline  one  to  a  feeling  of  reverence  even  if  he 
were  not  Pope  Leo  XIII.  He  is  of  medium  height^  and 
his  shoulders  are  a  little  rounded,  as  might  be  in  one 
who  looks  down  from  such  an  elevation  as  his.  His 
smile— that  very-much-talked-of  smile— is  benign. 

"  He  wore  a  bright  red  cloth  robe  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful texture.    This  was  closely  buttoned   to  his  feet. 
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Over  this  was  a  pure  white  garment  made  of  some  soft 
material  and  it  is  in  this  that  most  of  his  photographs 
are  taken. 

"On  his  head  he  wore  the  small  skull-cap  called  the 
zucchHta.  It,  too,  is  pure  white.  There  is  a  tassel 
hanging  down  to  one  side.  The  thought  that  popes  for 
centuries  had  been  wearing  garments  precisely  similar 
to  these  lent  an  added  interest  to  this  quiet  person,  mov- 
ing unobtrusively  around  among  his  guests. 

''On  his  hands  he  wore  mitts.  They  are  like  those 
that  old  ladies  used  to  wear,  except  that  they  are  made 
of  white  wool.    He  needed  to  be  warmly  dressed  in  that 


The  editor  of  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal  tells  us 
that "  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  in  England^'  has  con- 
demned the  small  matters  of  personal  habit  which  go  to- 
ward the  consummation  of  what  is  known  as  good  form. 
''Beginning  with  recommending  talking  as  one  of  the 
greatest  modes  of  exercise  possible  to  the  human  body, 
he  goes  right  on  and  strongly  advocates  crying,  sighing, 
jawning,  shouting,  and  singing  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  best  health.  Talking,  says  this  eminent  author- 
ity, is  stimulating  to  the  body  and  rouses  every  one  of 
our  senses  from  lethargy.  So  excellent  is  talking  that 
a  good  talker  needs  not  half  the  bodily  exercise  as  does 
a  quiet  person,  statistics  showing  that  in  England  law- 
yers and  orators  feel  that  they  can  dispense  largely  with 
exercise  as  ordinarily  understood.  It  is,  too,  says  this 
Dr.  Campbell,  distinctly  conducive  to  long  life,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  all  exercises  in  cases  of  heart  disease. 
From  shouting,  too,  the  very  best  results  are  obtained  : 
the  development  of  the  lungs  and  increased  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Especially  does  this  eminent  doctor 
recommend  shouting  as  healthful  for  children.  Sing- 
ing, likewise,  is  commended,  and  most  strongly,  for  its 
healthful  influence  on  the  emotions,  on  the  respiratory 
morements,  as  a  developer  of  the  lungs,  and  especially 
Q«ful  in  defective  chest  development  and  in  chronic 
heart  disease.  Of  laughter  this  man  of  health  can 
icarcely  say  too  much  in  commendation.  Every  part 
of  the  body  feels  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  hearty 
langk"^ 

In  this  number  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  tells  of  the 
nenes  and  manners  in  the  time  of  the  first  inaugural 
ffle  in  her  article,  "With  Washington  in  the  Minuet," 
there  are  some  more  "  Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet 
Member's  Wife,**  and  a  number  of  very  pretty  pictures 
of  "The  Flower  Fdtes  of  California." 


MUNSEY'S. 

IX  the  February  Munaey's  there  is  a  brief  prophecy 
of  the  "Political  Future  of  the  Great  West"  by 
Senator  John  M.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska.  The  idea  of  a 
"combination  "  of  the  West  and  South  against  the  East 
is  an  impossible  one,  argues  Senator  Thurston,  "unless 
it  is  a  union  on  the  lines  of  a  depreciated  currency  and 
in  fiiTor  of  dollars  in  which  debtors  may  compel  their 
creditors  to  accept  payment  at  half  price."  Such  a 
wheme  would  be  defeated,  in  Senator  Thurston^s  opin- 
ion, by  the  foreign -bom  voters.  The  tide  of  silver  en- 
thusiasm "will  never  rise  again  as  high  as  it  did  in 
1896.  Two  good  crops  in  the  West,  sold  at  greatly  in- 
creased prices,  will  go  far  to  put  our  farmers  out  of 
debt  Many  of  them  will  be  creditors  rather  than  debt- 
ors ;  and  to  all  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  prosperity  must  come  from  national  union  for  the 
national  welfare,  and  that  sectionalism  means  disaster 
to  eyery  class  and  to  every  interest  in  the  land." 


Senator  Hernando  de  Soto  Money,  writing  on  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  problem,  thinks  that  even  if  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal  may  be  a  loss,  "  the  advantage  to 
American  commerce  may  be  so  great  and  our  wealth  so 
increased  that  the  expense  may  be  amply  compensated. 

"  The  grain,  lumber,  fruit,  wine,  and  ore  production 
of  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  stimulated  and  greatly 
enlarged.  The  manufacturers  of  the  East  would  find  a 
cheaper  route  to  their  consumers  and  could  expect 
larger  orders.  The  lumber  and  iron  trade  of  the  South 
would  find  new  markets,  and  New  Orleans  be  put  into 
a  position  to  compete  successfully  for  a  business  she  has 
not  heretofore  enjoyed.  Among  other  benefits  woidd 
be  a  lowering  of  through  rates  on  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, and  the  pools  which  now  control  those  charges 
would  be  broken." 


LIPPINCOTTS. 

MR.  R.  G.  ROBINSON  tells  in  the  February  Lip- 
pincotVsot  "  The  Land  of  the  Winter  Cucum- 
ber," the  region  situated  far  down  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  near  the  broad  mouth  of  the  beautiful  Caloosa- 
hatchee.  There  are  some  curious  monuments  of  an  ex- 
tinct people  on  this  coast,  people  whose  origin  is  utterly 
unknown,  and  the  modem  truck-grower  irreverently 
seizes  on  these  mounds,  which  are  rich  with  plant-food 
and  gray  with  shells,  and  make  them  grow  potatoes, 
and  spinach,  and  squash,  and  cucumbers.  It  is  the 
best  garden  land  in  the  world,  its  value  being  quad- 
rupled by  a  climate  which  knows  neither  killing  frost 
nor  withering  heat,  and  where  a  day  in  December  is  ex- 
actly like  a  day  in  June.  These  forttmate  farmers 
plant  in  September,  and  in  December,  January,  and 
February  are  shipping  early  vegetables  to  the  markets 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Even  in  the 
present  poor  state  of  transportation,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  farmers  to  send  their  truck  to  Key 
West  and  change  it  to  the  steamers  it  is  said  that  they 
earn  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  net. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Warns  gives  a  pleasant  little  essay  on 
"  Odors,"  and  attempts  to  trace  the  suggestion  of  the 
mellow  fragrances  that  are  so  full  of  fillips  to  our 
memories. 

Theodore  F.  Wolfe  begins  a  series,  "Some  Literary 
Shrines  of  Manhattan,"  and  describes  this  month  the 
Latin  Quarter  of  New  York,  which  lies  in  and  about 
Washington  Square,  according  to  Mr.  Wolfe. 

The  dashing  Capt.  Charles  King  contributes  the  novel 
of  the  month,  "  A  Trooper  Galahad." 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  February  Chautavquan  Prof.  John  W. 
Perrin  gives  the  status  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  in  Germany,  which  had  in  the  election  of  1876,  47 
Deputies  in  the  Reichstag  and  a  popular  vote  of  2,250,- 
000.  Professor  Perrin  takes  the  situation  very  seriously  : 
"The  fact  that  the  party's  representation  in  the 
Reichstag  does  not  correspond  proportionately  with  its 
popular  vote  prevents  its  being  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation,  except  as  it  may  by 
combination  with  other  parties  block  proceedings. 
Even  though  it  is  unable  to  put  its  pernicious  pro- 
gramme into  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  constant  danger  to  social  order.  While  its  two 
leaders,  Liebknecht  and  Bebel,  are  of  lower  intellectual 
rank  than  Lassalle  and  Marx,  they  are  both  able.  Both 
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are  skilled  in  debate  and  the  art  of  party  management. 
The  party  is  without  doubt  not  only  the  largest,  but  the 
raosX,  thoroughly  organized  and  efficiently  led  revolu- 
tionary body  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  a  constant 
menace,  not  only  to  Germany,  but  to  the  entire  world. 
Its  programme  of  democratic  communism  and  the  radi- 
cal utterances  of  its  leaders  give  ample  justification  to 
the  remark  of  the  second  chancellor  of  the  empire  that 
*■  It  is  the  greatest  danger  which  threatens  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth.* " 

The  Chautauqwin  translates  an  article  from  the 
Italian  Nuova  Antologia  on  *•  Telegraphy  Without 
Wires,"  written  by  Ernesto  Macini.  There  is  no  prob- 
ability, he  says,  of  an  immediate  revolution  in  modem 
telegraphy  from  the  discoveries  of  Marconi,  which  have 
recently  been  talked  about  so  much.  "The  present 
system  still  has  a  long  life  before  it.  But  it  may  receive 
from  the  wireless  method  a  great  and  useful  aid,  while 
it  is  not  improbable  that  also  in  the  field  of  science  the 
new  experiments  may  lead  to  a  more  complete  study  of 
the  nature  of  Hertz'  waves.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  in 
communications  between  one  ship  and  another,  or  be- 
tween ships  and  the  land,  Marconi's  system  must  be 
of  excellent  service ;  the  more  so  that  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  does  not  show  any  infiuence  on  the  trans- 
mission of  signals.  The  future  will  tell  us  to  what 
limits  of  distance  these  signals  may  reach." 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  February  Bookmcm  contains  an  article  on 
Alphonse  Daudet  by  Adolphe  Cohn,  which  we 
quote  from  in  another  department.  Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son  has  never  been  interviewed  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  a  correspondent  of  the  Bookeman  recently  broke  this 
record.  Mr.  Dobson  was  forty-eight  years  old  on  Jan- 
uary 18. 

"  For  the  last  thirty -one  years  he  has  spent  his  days  at 
the  board  of  trade,  and  for  nearly  thirty  of  them  has  de- 
voted his  evenings  to  literary  work.  On  returning  from 
Whitehall,  his  usual  habit  after  dinner  is  to  read  or 
listen  to  music  until  about  10  o'clock,  when  he  retires  to 
his  study  and  works  until  midnight.  A  government 
office  is  not  precisely  a  bed  of  roses,  and  he  regards  his 
literary  work  as  recreation.  One  would  imagine,  from 
Mr.  Dobson's  poetry,  that  such  prosaic  work  as  that  of 
the  board  of  trade  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  his 
taste,  and  on  inquiring  whether  he  had  never  been 
tempted  to  relinquish  his  position  there  and  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literature  he  responded  :  *  No ;  the 
one  occupation  balances  the  other  in  a  very  satisfactory 
and  agreeable  manner.  Business  habits  are  useful — 
even  to  a  literary  man.' " 

The  Bookman  has  an  article  by  Coulson-  Kernahan 
on  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  the  leading  critic  and 
chief  attraction  of  the  Aihenamin. 

**Mr.  Watts-Dunton  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  William  Morris,  Meredith,  and 
the  house-mate  of  Rossetti  and  Swinburne.  He  was 
born  in  1886  and  received  his  education  from  private 
tutors  at  Cambridge.  He  was  literary  and  artistic 
critic  on  the  Exnminer^  under  the  editorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Minto,  before  his  association  with  t\ni  Athenceura. 
He  is  the  author  of  *Aylwin  :  A  Poetic  Romance,' and 
has  contributed  a  number  of  thoughtful  essays — espe- 
cially interesting  being  the  last  one  on  poetry— to  the 
'Encyclopfedia  Britannica,'  which  many  of  his  friends 


would  like  to  see  collected  in  a  volume  of  criticisms. 
Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  who  contributes  an  article  to 
the  present  number  on  Mr.  Watt»-Dunt«)n  and  his 
poems,  is  i)erhap8  the  only  one  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion who  knows  him  intimately,  and  this  intimacy 
makes  his  article  all  the  more  interesting  because  of  its 
special  knowledge  and  insight.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  is 
something  of  a  recluse  and  has  never  sought  fame.  He 
is  a  stanch  friend,  and  has  been  a  kind  helper  to  many 
struggling  young  men  of  letters.  He  and  Swinburne 
live  together  at  *  The  Pines,'  Putney,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Watts-Dunton  is  the  shyest  of  men,  and  has 
never  allowed  his  portrait  to  appear  in  public  until 
now." 

The -A t/ic?Mcnm  critic  is  just  publishing  a  "long-ex- 
pected "  volume  of  poems,  an  event  doubtless  awaited 
with  breathless  anticipation  by  many  "minors"  who 
have  been  dished  up  in  the  Athenamm. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  February  Atlantic  opens  with  an  article  en- 
titled "  The  Capture  of  Government  by  Commer- 
cialism," by  John  Jay  Chapman.  Mr.  Chapman  means 
by  his  title  the  state  of  affairs  which,  for  instance, 
comes  to  a  small  town  when  a  railroad  is  to  be  run 
through  it,  when  the  railroad  employs  a  local  attorney, 
the  best  one  in  the  place,  of  course,  who  finds  it  con- 
siderably easier  to  bribe  the  proper  officials  of  the  town 
than  to  rely  solely  on  popular  demand.  This  causes  a 
steady  degradation  in  public  life,  a  steady  failure  of 
character,  and  a  steady  decline  of  decency.  "Only  quite 
recently  has  the  control  of  money  become  complete, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  climax  is 
past."  This  is  the  reason  and  the  point  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man's article  :  to  show  that  bribery  and  the  boss  have 
come  to  their  full  heritage  and  must  now  probably  de- 
cline. The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  great  com- 
mercial ventures  which  needed  the  boss  and  bribery 
have  arrived,  so  to  speak,  and  the  privileges  for  which 
they  must  pay  by  bribing  are  no  longer  necessary. 
Business  is  growing  more  settled,  and  what  Mr.  Chap- 
man calls  "sacking of  the  country's  natural  resources" 
goes  on  at  a  slower  pace.  It  might  have  been  necessary, 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  for  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  to  own  the  State  Legislature  during 
its  early  years  of  construction  and  consolidation,  but 
the  necessity  no  longer  exists.  Nor  will  public  opinion 
stand  the  abuses.  In  many  places  the  old  system  is  still 
being  continued  out  of  habit,  and  at  a  loss.  Corporations 
can  get  what  they  want  more  cheaply  by  legal  methods, 
and  they  are  discovering  this.  "  Moreover,  time  fights 
for  reform.  The  old  voters  die  off,  and  the  young  men 
care  little  about  party  shibboleths.  Hence  these  non- 
partisan movements." 

Mr.  John  Stephens  Durham  complains  in  his  article, 
"The  Labor  Unions  and  the  Negro,"  of  the  restraint 
that  is  still  exercised  over  our  negro  population  in  any 
attempts  it  may  make  to  rise  and  broaden  out  in  its 
usefulness,  and  especially  in  the  lack  of  recognition 
which  the  trade  unions  give  to  colored  workmen.  This 
writer  instances  a  number  of  occasions  which  show  that 
the  labor  unions  utterly  and  persistently  refuse  to  ad- 
mit negroes  to  their  organizations,  and  it  is  a  problem 
worthy  of  serious  thought  that  about  one-tenth  of  the 
population  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  grow,  as  the 
other  nine-tenths  are  invited,  encouraged,  forced  by 
open  competition  to  grow.    This  abridgement  of  oppor- 
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tunjty  affects  the  character  of  the  whole  class.  The 
public  conscience  in  regarding  the  matter  becomes  be- 
numbed. 

Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  the  eminent  architect,  writes  on 
"The  True  Education  of  an  Architect."  The  net  essen- 
tials of  a  young  architect's  education  as  an  architect, 
he  says,  are  sound  and  ready  knowledge  of  building, 
dexterous  readiness  and  some  approach  to  excellence  as 
a  freehand  draughtsman,  and  some  skill  as  a  modeler. 
All  else  is  a  part  of  his  higher  education  and  training 
as  a  man  rather  than  as  an  architect. 


O'Rell  gives  an  interesting  description  of  what  he  terms 
"A  Paradise  of  Good  Government"— the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey— Mr.  J.  Thomas  Scharf  exposes  "  The  Farce  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Laws,"  and  Lieut.  R.  C.  Smith,U.S.N., 
explains  "  CJonditions  Governing  Tori)edo-Boat  Design." 
In  the  department  of  "Notes  and  Comments"  Mr. 
Eben  Brewer  advocates  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
for  a  civil-service  retirement  fund. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles"  we  have 
quoted  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Denby,  Jr., 
on  "America's  Opportunity  in  Asia"  and  from  Mr. 
Mulhall's  statistical  summary  of  Germany's  industrial 
progress. 

Professor  Lombroso's  second  paper  on  the  increase  of 
homicide  in  America  offers  some  encouragement  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  evil  is  abating.  Among  con- 
tributory causes,  the  tendency  of  the  rural  population 
to  crowd  into  the  cities  will,  in  his  opinion,  be  counter- 
acted by  various  reforms  calculated  to  make  life  in  the 
small  towns  and  farming  communities  more  attractive. 
He  thinks,  too,  that  influences  are  at  work  for  the 
diminution  of  intemperance  among  us,  and  that  the 
general  outlook  is  favorable. 

Writing  on  "The  Passing  of  the  People's  Party,"  ex- 
Senator  Peffer  says : 

"  Two  things  may  be  taken  as  facts  :  First,  that  as 
long  as  Mr.  Bryan  is  in  the  field  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  fusion  Populists  will  co- 
operate with  the  Democracy.  Second,  t-hat  the  anti- 
fusion,  or  middle-of-the-road.  Populists  will  not  again 
ally  themselves  either  individually  or  as  a  body  with 
the  Democratic  party,  no  matter  who  is  its  candidate." 

Mr.  Peffer  proceeds  to  show  that  no  final  merging  of 
the  elements  that  make  up  the  Populist  party  can  take 
place  except  in  a  new  body  including  Democrats  of  the 
Altgeld  stripe  and  silver  Republicans. 

Prof.  Fabian  Franklin*s  chief  contention  in  his  paper 
on  "The  Intellectual  Powers  of  Woman"  is  that  "the 
facts  of  history  are  not  only  not  conclusive,  but  cannot 
properly !»  regarded  as  establishing  even  a  presump- 
tion concerning  the  limitations  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ere  of  woman."  "  Whether  or  not  any  woman  can  be 
as  great  as  the  greatest  men,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
some  women  can  be  as  great  as  very  great  men ;  for 
some  women  have  been." 

Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  finds  the  commercial  su- 
periority of  the  United  States  to  lie  not  only  in  agricul- 
ture, but  in  the  fact  that  in  manufactures  our  high- 
priced  labor  is  able  to  produce  a  lower-priced  article  of 
equal  or  better  quality  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  important  economic  movement  in  Ireland 
which  made  possible  the  agricultural  report  so  gener- 
ally discussed  in  Great  Britain  last  year.  The  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Plun- 
kett is  president,  has  170  branches  scattered  over  31  of 
the  32  counties,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  about 
17,000.  This  society  has  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  this  country. 

Gen.  A-  W.  Greely  writes  on  "The  Speaker  and  the 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives,"    Max 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Elihu  Thomson's  account  of  "Electrical  Advance 
in  the  Past  Ten  Years,"  and  from  Mr.  Clarence  Cary's 
article  on  Chinese  railroad  concessions,  both  of  which 
appear  in  the  January  Forum. 

Greneral  Miles  contributes  the  opening  article  of  the 
number,  on  the  subject  of  American  coast  defense. 
Greneral  Miles  does  not  believe  that  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  decided  to  give  up  war  and  adopt  arbitration 
as  a  method  of  settling  differences,  nor  is  he  unmindful 
of  the  danger  that  war  may  come  on  short  notice.  He 
advocates  a  thoroughly  modem  system  of  fortifications 
for  the  great  seaports. 

Senator  Vest  declares  that  the  failure  of  the  Wolcott 
Commission, so  far  from  killing  the  cause  of  bimetallism, 
"has  immeasurably  strengthened  it  in  the  United 
States,"  and  that  the  lines  are  sharply  drawn  for  the 
next  contest  between  bimetallism  and  gold  monometal- 
lism. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  has  no  difficulty  in  producing 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  products  of  well- 
paid  American  labor  can  compete  successfully  in  the 
world's  markets  with  the  products  of  underpaid  foreign 
labor. 

Mr.  Simon  Sterne,  reviewing  "The  Reconquest  of 
New  York  by  Tammany,"  finds  several  reasons  for  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Low  in  the  increased  tax-rate  and  other 
unpopular  features  of  the  last  administration.  Mr. 
Sterne  seems  to  have  scant  knowledge  or  appreciation 
of  the  work  that  had  to  be  done  to  put  the  schools  of 
the  city  on  a  respectable  basis,  or  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  reforms  undertaken  in  other  departments,  a  hint  of 
which  was  given  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Tolman  in  the 
January  number  of  this  Review. 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson  writes  with  accustomed  vigor 
on  "The  Political  Outlook,"  hazarding  the  prediction  of 
a  quadrilated  contest  for  the  Presidency  in  1900,  similar 
to  the  Greater  New  York  election  in  1897. 

Mr.  Hugh  McGregor  has  an  article  on  the  trade  union, 
entitled  "The  Incorporation  of  the  Working  Class,"  in 
which  he  traces  the  history  of  the  labor  movement  from 
the  earliest  times.  He  states  that  the  sum  spent  in 
strikes  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  unions,  the  care  of  their  sick  costs  the 
unions  half  as  much  again  as  do  strikes,  and  the  sup- 
port of  unemployed  members  considerably  more  than 
twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Harwood  Huntington  raises  the  question  whether 
it  is  worth  an  inventor's  while  to  take  out  a  patent  and 
considering  the  many  difficulties,  delays,  and  items  of 
expense  involved,  one  is  tempted  to  reply  that  it  is  not. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Huntington  mentions  two  successful 
inventions  of  the  day  which  seem  to  find  better  protec- 
tion in  secrecy  than  in  a  government  patent. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Townsend,  inspector-general  of  Ha- 
waiian schools,  writes  on  "Education  in  Hawaii ;"  Mr. 
J.  Gennadias  continues  his  account  of  American  exca- 
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vations  in  Greece,  treating  in  this  installment  of  Sparta 
and  Corinth,  and  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  discusses 
**The  Relation  of  the  Drama  to  Literature." 


REVIEWS   OF   POLITICAL   AND   SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

THE  December  and  January  issues  of  six  of  the 
leading  American  journals  uf  sociology,  econom- 
ics, and  politics  afford  an  opportunity  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  this  interesting  type  of  literature.  The  quar- 
terlies and  bi-monthlies  are  growing  more  numerous  in 
this  field  year  by  year.  The  two  oldest  were  established 
in  1886,  and  prior  to  that  time  there  were  no  scientific 
periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  these  special  subjects. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

One  6f  the  youngest  of  these  periodicals  is  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology  (bi-monthly,  January),  pub- 
lished at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  now  in  its  third 
volume.  The  editors  of  the  Journal  have  adopted  the 
expedient  (new  for  this  kind  of  publication)  of  illustrat- 
ing certain  articles  from  photographs.  In  this  number 
the  illustrated  article  is  the  second  installment  of  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons'  study  of  the  Junior  Republic.  The 
pictures  are  not  remarkable  for  artistic  merit,  but  they 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  text,  which  is  probably 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  working  of  Mr.  Greorge's 
experiment  yet  published. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  writes  in  this  number  on  the 
Illinois  Child  Labor  Law;  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  con- 
tributes a  paper  on  **  Utilitarian  Economics,*^  and  there 
is  a  valuable  bibliography  of  the  scientific  study  of  phi- 
lanthropy by  Miss  Isabel  E.  Lord,  with  an  introduction 
by  Mrs.  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Another  publication  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (quarterly,  Decem- 
ber), just  entering  on  its  sixth  volume.  In  this  number 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Meade  writes  on  "The  Production  of 
Gold  Since  1850,"  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Stems  discusses  **  The 
International  Indebtedness  of  the  United  States  in 
1789."  There  is  also  an  elaborate  paper  by  Georges 
Vacher  de  Lapouge  on  "Fundamental  Laws  of  An- 
thropo-Sociology,"  and  several  important  topics  are 
treated  in  editorial  notes  and  book  reviews. 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  ECONOMICS. 

From  Harvard  University  comes  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Economics  (January),  with  articles  on  **  Canada 
and  the  Silver  Question,"  "  Monetary  Changes  in  Ja- 
pan," "The  Coal  Miners'  Strike  of  1897,"  and  "The 
Lease  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works"— all  very  con- 
crete and  practical  topics,  and  a  philosophical  study  of 
*'Coumot  and  Mathematical  Economics"  by  Prof.  Ir- 
ving Fisher,  of  Yale  University.  It  is  significant  of 
the  present  tendencies  in  university  economics  that 
only  one  of  the  five  contributed  articles  in  this  number 
of  Harvard's  exponent  of  the  science  is  devoted  to  the- 
ory, while  the  other  four  discuss  important  phases  of 
4   current  economic  history. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY. 

The  last  remark  applies  quite  as  aptly  to  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  (December)  of  Columbia  University, 
,  in  which  Mr.  A.  D.  Xoyes,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Posty  concludes  an  able  review  of  "The  National  Fi- 
nances,  189*-97;"    Prof.   J.    B.    Clark   outlines    "The 


Scholar's  Political  Opportunity;"  Mr.  J.  C.  Harrison 
writes  on  "The  Silver  Situation  in  India  ;"  Mr.  W.  A. 
King  discusses  "  The  Decrease  in  the  Proportion  of  Chil- 
dren ;"  Mr.  C.  F.  Randolph  analyzes  "Federal  Trust 
Legislation;"  and  Mr.  Edward  Porritt  describes  the 
relations  between  government  and  press  in  England. 
These  articles  are  followed  by  signed  book  reviews  and 
by  Prof.  William  A.  Dunning's  excellent  half-yearly 
"  Record  of  Political  Events." 

ANXALB  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY. 

The  bi-monthly  publication  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia,  January > 
contains  several  important  papers,  of  which  that  on 
"The  Study  of  the  Negro  Problems,"  by  Dr.  W.  R  B. 
Du  Bois,  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy.  The  writer 
is  himself  a  negro  who  has  for  some  years  pursued  his^ 
torical  and  statistical  inquiries  relative  to  his  race. 

There  are  also  articles  in  this  number  on  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Postal  Savings  fianks  to  Commercial  Banks,** 
"The  Economic  Effects  of  Ship  Canals,**  and  "Adminis- 
trative Centralization  and  Decentralization  in  Franoe.**^ 

MUNICIPAL    AFFAIRS. 

Youngest  of  all  the  journals  of  this  class,  the  New 
York  Reform  Club*s  periodical  known  as  Municipal 
Affairs  (quarterly,  December)  has  just  completed  its. 
first  volume.  This  publication  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  social,  political,  and  economic  interests  connected 
with  city  life.  In  this  number  the  municipalization  of 
electric  lighting  is  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  and 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons  ;  Prof.  F.  J.  Groodnow  writes, 
on  "The  Relations  of  the  City  and  the  State;**  Col. 
Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  on  "  Greater  New  York  a  Century 
Hence;**  and  G.  A.  Weber  on  "Improved  Tenement 
Homes  for  American  Cities.**  The  Philadelphia  gas 
question  is  treated  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Speirs  and  Col.  John 
I.  Rogers.  Mr.  J.  Richard  Freud  describes  the  "  Civic 
Service  of  the  Merchants*  Association  of  San  Francisco,** 
and  there  is  a  paper  on  "  Municipal  Art  **  by  Frederick 
S.  Lamb. 

A  valuable  bibliography  of  municipal  administration 
and  city  conditions  is  published  in  each  number. 


THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles*'  we  have 
quoted  from  Prof^sor  Channing*s  tribute  to  the 
late  Justin  Winsor  in  the  January  number  of  the 
American  Historical  Review. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Haskins  contributes  an  extremely 
interesting  study  of  "  The  Life  of  Mediaeval  Students  aa 
Illustrated  by  Their  Letters,**  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  student's  request  for  money  was  often  the 
burden  of  his  song— surely  not  a  marked  variation  from 
modem  usage. 

This  number  of  the  Rexyiew  contains  the  second  and 
final  installment  of  the  posthumous  chapter,  recently 
discovered,  of  the  late  Professor  Tuttle*s  "  History  of 
Prussia,*'  which  deals  with  "The  Prussian  Campaign 
of  1758." 

Prof.  Herbert  L.  Osgood  concludes  his  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  "The  Proprietary  Province  as  a  Form  of 
Colonial  Government :  **  Prof.  Max  Farrand  writes  on 
"  The  Taxation  of  Tea,  1707-1778,'*  and  Arthur  M.  Mowry 
contributes  a  sketch  of  the  Dorr  Rebellion  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  which  Tammany  Hall  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  figure  as  cordial  and  enthusiastic  alliea 
of  the  Dorrites.    In  its  department  of  "Documents'* 
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the  RevUw  publishes  the  notes  of  Maj.  William 
Pierce  on  the  convention  of  1787— apparently  a  valoable 
hlHtorical  find. 

The  American  Historical  Association  has  wisely 
given  substantial  support  to  this  excellent  quarterly, 
which  should  be  read  by  every  American  interested  in 
historical  research. 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 

THIS  is  the  only  one  of  the  American  quarterlies  de- 
voted to  general  literature.  Book  reviews  occupy 
a  Urge  proportion  of  each  issue.  In  the  October,  18»7, 
nomber,  Prof.  B.  W.  Wells  publishes  a  study  of  Chateau- 
briftDd^  novels,  Charles  J.  Groodwin  contributes  the 
v>onnd  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "Romance  Writing 
Among  the  Greeks,"  and  W.  N.  Guthrie  writes  on  the 
mysticism  of  William  Blake. 

Id  an  interesting  article  on  the  vernacular  of  Christ, 
Willis  H.  Hazard  reviews  the  evidence  recently  brought 
forward  in  Germany  by  Meyer,  and  concludes  that  the 
Ammaic  dialect,  presumably  of  the  Jerusalem  type, 
was  probably  employed  by  Christ,  rather  than  Greek. 

The  historical  study  of  this  number  is  a  review  of  the 
Pieton  letters  by  Charles  W.  Turner. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  articles  on  the  British  army  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  January,  which  occupy  thirty-five 
paifes.  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number,  are 
noticed  elsewhere;  so  also  is  the  article  on  the  partition 
of  China. 

MEMORIES  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Sir  .\lgemon  West  contributes  a  dozen  pages  to 
''  Reminiscences  **  describing  the  associations  and  memo- 
ries which  throng  upon  him  as  he  walks  from  Somerset 
House  to  Hyde  Park  Comer.  For  instance,  here  is  his 
Tersion  of  the  miller's  story  of  the  refuge  at  the  top  of 
St  James'  Street : 

"I  paused  awhile  on  what  Disraeli  called  that  celebrat- 
ed eminence  at  the  top  of  St.  James*  Street  by  the  refuge, 
opposite  the  famous  bay-window  of  White's,  meditating 
on  tht  uncertainty  of  human  ambitions  and  human  life; 
for  on  the  pillar  I  spelled  out  the  name  of  its  founder,  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  White's 
and  the  Turf  Club,  which  formerly  was  in  Arlington 
^reet  With  advancing  years  and  increasing  traffic  he 
became  Mive  to  the  danger  of  the  crossing,  and  begged 
the  Testry  to  erect  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  middle  of  the 
ttTtet;  this  they  declined,  but  expressed  their  readiness 
to  meet  his  views  provided  he  paid  the  cost,  which  he 
consented  to  do.  One  day,  when  the  refuge  was  com- 
plete and  his  name  embossed  on  it,  he  was  proudly 
"Stowing  it  off  to  a  friend,  and  had  stepped  on  one  side 
to  admire  it  the  better,  when  he  was  knocked  down  by  a 
paning  coach  and  killed.  *  We  call  these  coincidences. 
I  wonder  what  God  calls  them  ! ' " 

TOE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  RUSSIA. 

Princess  Kropotkin  writes  an  article  on  the  higher 
location  of  the  women  in  Russia,  which  is  interesting 
'^Ading.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  as  the  modern 
^^rican  women's  movement  may  have  been  said  to  be 
<*»tttl  from  the  demonstration  of  the  capacity  of  women 
t«  render  service  to  the  state  in  the  sanitary  commis- 
^  so  it  was  not  until  the  Russo-Turkish  war  that 
*omen  in  Russia  were  allowed  to  bear  the  title  of  doc- 


tor. Although  they  were  taught  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  men  and  the  examinations  were  exactly  the 
same,  they  were  denied  the  degree.  They  were  only 
allowed  to  call  themselves  learned  midwives,  without 
right  to  sign  prescriptions  or  to  hold  any  responsible 
position  in  civil  or  hospital  service.  Notwithstanding 
these  restrictions  they  accepted  the  position,  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  with  Turkey  the  learned  midwives 
rendered  incalculable  service  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  medical  department  ex- 
pressed its  regret  that  the  military  cross  of  St.  John 
could  only  be  awarded  to  men,  otherwise  several  of  the 
lady  doctors  with  the  army  in  Bulgaria  would  have 
been  recommended  for  decoration.  After  this  not  even 
Hie  jealous  spirit  of  male  monopoly  could  stand  up 
against  the  recognition  of  the  lady  doctor,  and  since 
1880  women  in  Russia  can  receive  the  medical  degree 
and  hold  posts  in  public  service.  In  1887,  when  the 
medical  academy  was  closed,  there  were  098  fully  quali- 
fied women  doctors  in  Russia,  of  whom  178  held  official 
positions  in  hospitals  and  schools.  The  academy  is 
going  to  be  reopened  next  year. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  several  other  articles  which  are  more  inter- 
esting to  read  than  they  are  capable  of  being  summar- 
ized. One  is  Mr.  Prothero's  paper  on  "The  Childhood  and 
School-Days  of  Byron.**  Another  is  Mr.  Yeats'  charm- 
ing collection  of  fairy  stories  and  spiritual  beliefs  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  Mr.  Yeats  says  that  the  Irish  peasants 
believe  in  their  ancient  gods,  whom  they  call  by  such 
vague  terms  as  "the  gentry,"  or  "the  royal  gentry,"  or 
"the  array,"  or  "the  spirits,"  or  "the  others,"  and  that 
they  believe  that  most  of  the  best  of  their  dead  are  the 
prisoners  of  the  gods.  Mr.  T.  Arnold  contributes  a 
pleasant  sketch,  full  of  personal  reminiscences,  of  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  President 
Washburn's  article  on  "The  Coming  of  the 
Slav,"  from  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  paper  on  the  Irish 
centenary  of  1798,  and  from  Mr.  John  A.  Dyche's  com- 
parison between  Jews  and  English,  all  appearing  in  the 
January  Contemporary. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
Its  Lessons  for  Us,"  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  sums  up  his 
characterization  of  the  British  people  as  follows  : 

"We  are  not  easily  understood  nor  easily  loved.  We 
do  not,  like  the  Roman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Rus- 
sian, fascinate  the  peoples  of  lesser  civilization  with 
whom  we  are  brought  into  contact.  We  are  selfish,  as 
I  fear  most  nations  are  selfish,  and  our  neigh- 
bors, not  always  justly,  think  us  to  be  grasping. 
But  deep  down  in  the  national  heart  there  is,  I 
think,  an  instinctive  love  of  fair  play,  which  is  capable 
at  times  of  rising  into  an  enthusiastic  love  of  righteous- 
ness. We  have  been  hitherto  patient,  truthful,  and  I 
think  we  may  say  courageous.  The  character  of  a  na- 
tion, as  the  character  of  an  individual,  may  change, 
and  there  are  many  infiuences  at  work  which  may  tend 
to  enervate  and  to  degrade  us,  to  destroy  our  love  of 
truth,  to  poison  the  fountains  of  family  life. 

"But  so  long  as  we  successfully  resist  these  infiu- 
ences and  keep  the  fiber  of  our  national  character  un- 
dissolved, I  believe*the  world  will  not  witness  the  down- 
fall of  the  British  empire." 
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Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  traces  the  genesis  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Arch's  dissent  from  the  Established  Church,  concluding 
with  the  following  words  of  admonition  : 

"  If  the  Church  of  England  wishes  in  the  future  to 
avoid  losing  men  like  Joseph  Arch,  she  will  have  to  re- 
gard the  putting  on  of  *  side '  as  the  very  devil,  to  treat 
the  abuse  of  charity  as  a  means  of  social  and  religious 
influence  as  malversation  of  funds,  to  interest  herself 
with  all  lawful  movements  for  removal  of  admitted 
evils,  and  to  develop  a  lay  ministry." 

THE  TEACHING  OF  COOKERY. 

Mrs.  Mary  Davie«,  late  government  inspector  of 
cookery,  describes  what  has  been  done  in  attempting 
to  teach  the  English  common  people  how  to  cook  their 
food.  The  cookery  classes  have  been  far  over  their 
heads,  both  as  to  me^ns  and  as  to  methods,  while  the 
provisions  made  for  teaching  cookery  in  schools  are 
hopelessly  inadequate.  Mrs.  Da  vies,  among  other  prac- 
tical suggestions,  makes  one  that  ought  not  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out.  Speaking  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  are  sent  out  to  teach  cookery,  she  asks 
whether  it  should  not  be  required  that  *'  the  ex- 
aminee should  give  proof  of  her  ability  to  cook,  under 
the  same  disadvantages  of  stoves  and  utensils,  dishes 
most  suitable  for  working  people;  that  she  should 
be  tested  in  giving  a  demonstration  of  these  dishes  to  a 
class  of  children,  and  practically  instruct  a  class  of 
eighteen ;  still  further,  that  she  should  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  in  the  principles  of  cookery  and  in  the 
elementary  chemistry  of  food  and  cookery." 

A  MEXICAN  INTOXICANT. 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  writes  on  **  Mescal :  A  New  Arti- 
ficial Paradise"— a  paradise  of  color  : 

"Mescal  intoxication  may  be  described  as  chiefly  a 
saturnalia  of  the  speciflc  senses,  and,  above  all,  an  orgy 
of  vision.  It  reveals  an  optical  fairyland,  where  all  the 
senses  now  and  again  join  the  play,  but  the  mind  itself 
remains  a  self-possessed  spectator.  Mescal  intoxication 
thus  differs  from  the  other  artiflcial  paradises  which 
drugs  procure.  Under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  for  in- 
stance, as  in  normal  dreaming,  the  intellect  is  impaired, 
although  there  may  be  a  consciousness  of  unusual  bril- 
liance; hasheesh,  again,  produces  an  uncontrollable 
tendency  to  movement,  and  bathes  its  victim  in  a  sea  of 
emotion.  The  mescal  drinker  remains  calm  and  col- 
lected amid  the  sensory  turmoil  around  him  ;  his  judg- 
ment is  as  clear  as  in  the  normal  state ;  he  falls  into  no 
Oriental  condition  of  vague  and  voluptuous  reverie.  On 
all  these  grounds  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  artiflcial 
paradise  of  mescal,  though  less  seductive,  is  safe  and 
dignifled  beyond  its  peers." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  January  Fortnightly  Mr.  H.  L.  Braekstad 
writes  on  the  Norwegian-Swedish  controversy,  re- 
pl3ring  to  Miss  Sutcliffe's  recent  paper.  Mr.  Braekstad 
is  a  Norwegian  of  the  Norwegians.    He  says  : 

*' Surely  by  this  time  it  ought  to  be  well  known  to  all 
students  of  Norwegian  politics,  and  especinUy  of  the 
present  conflict,  that  what  the  Norwegian  Liberals  want 
is  their  own  consuls  and  their  own  responsible  foreign 
minister.  The  Liberal  party  has  never  proposed,  or 
even  touched  upon,  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  It  is 
simply  the  cry  of  timid  Conservatives  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which  is  occasionally  raised  for  the  purpose  of 


frightening  the  electors— a  piece  of  strategy  not  alt* 
gether  unknown  to  politicians  on  this  side  of  the  Norti 
Sea.  To  state,  therefore,  that  the  Norwegian  Liberalj 
desire  the  dissolution  of  the  union  with  Sweden  id 
absol  ately  untrue,  and  such  an  assertion  ought  to  bi 
avoided  by  every  honest  and  fair-minded  writer." 

A   FBENCH  MALADY. 

Mr.  Ch.  Bastide,  writing  on  "  Cacoethes  Literamm.' 
deplores  the  excessive  influence  possessed  by  literary 
men  in  France.    He  says  : 

*'  It  is  among  this  Hitc,  who  live  chiefly  in  the  capital 
that  we  may  study  the  ravages  of  the  Utt^aturiW* 
The  flrst  stage  of  this  dangerous  illness  is  an  undue  at- 
tention paid  to  the  mere  manner  of  a  speech  or  writing. 
The  second  stage  is  romanticism.  To  the  esjirii  (U 
finesse  are  now  joined  flne  sentiments.  Though  a^  a 
school  of  literature  romanticism  is  a  thing  of  the  paf^t. 
it  survives  and  still  flourishes  as  a  frame  of  mind.  \\\ 
many,  thinking  romanticism  ont  of  date,  leave  it  to  th* 
Philistine,  and  prefer  the  third  and  most  virulent  sta^ 
of  the  disease — criticism.  Here  is  no  place  for  flne  sen- 
timents ;  the  brain  works  alone.  With  the  most  in- 
transigeant  criticism  becomes  skepticism  and  inaction." 

He  suggests  as  palliatives  for  this  malady,  first,  that 
those  in  power  ought  rarely  to  listen  to  public  opinion, 
because  public  opinion  almost  always  means  that  of  the 
morbid  romancists  or  critics.  As  to  the  latter,  he  sug- 
gests that  the  dilettanti  of  literature  might  at  .lea^t 
make  their  experiments  on  the  vile  bodies  of  foreign 
nations  instead  of  insisting  upon  putting  everything  tc 
the  test  themselves  in  their  own  country. 

RACES  IN  RELIGION. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  undei  this  title,  explains 
with  some  care  how  it  is  that  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  recruits  the  number  of  its  adherents.  So  stead- 
ily is  this  policy  pursued  that  Dr.  Dillon  declares  that 
the  dissenters  of  all  kinds  are  gradually  ceasing  to  exist: 

**  To  sum  up,  the  Russian  people,  who  now  number 
129,211,114  souls,  have,  with  one  exception  in  each  case, 
the  highest  birth-rate  and  the  highest  death-rate  of  all 
other  peoples  of  Europe.  The  Russian  empire  is  made 
up  of  a  vast  number  of  different  races  which  generally 
profess  different  religious  faiths,  and  among  all  these 
by  far  the  most  fruitful  is  the  Jewish  element,  the 
members  of  which  are  Increasing  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Southern  Russia  four  times  more  rapidly  than  their 
Christian  fellow-subjects,  and  would,  within  a  measur- 
able distance  of  time,  absorb  all  the  others.  The  general 
impression  produced  by  these  statistics  is  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  is  not  merely  increasing  in  numbers,  bat  i^ 
rapidly  being  kneaded  into  a  compact  homogeneoiki 
mass,  speaking  one  and  the  same  language,  worshiping 
according  to  the  same  rites,  and  pursuing,  more  or  less. 
the  same  political  ideals.'' 

The  chief  element  which  conduces  to  the  recruiting  of 
the  ranks  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  is  the  severe  law  which 
punishes  with  fine  or  imprisonment  all  those  who  bring 
up  a  child  of  a  mixed  marriage  otherwise  than  in  tlie 
faith  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable fjicts  which  Dr.  Dillon  brings  to  light  is  that 
Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  are  both  dying  out 
while  the  Jews  alone  are  struggling  to  compete  with 
the  Orthodox. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  writing  on  Anti-Semitism  and  the 
Dreyfus  case,  maintains  very  strongly  that  Dreyfus  wa^ 
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convicted  on  flagrantly  insufficient  testimouyf  and  that 
his  trial  was  prejudiced  in  the  most  scandalous  fashion 
by  the  authorities.  If  this  flagrant  judicial  irregular- 
ity is  allowed  to  pass  undenounced  and  uncorrected, 
the  liberties  of  all  Frenchmen  will  be  endangered.  The 
Norton  case,  which  was  built  up  on  bogus  documents 
alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  British  embassy, 
forms  a  curiously  close  parallel  to  that  of  Dreyfus,  but, 
fortunately,  in  that  case  it  was  the  English  and  not  the 
Jews  who  were  the  objects  of  French  suspicions.  Mr. 
Percy  Osbom  contributes  a  translation  of  some  of  the 
epistles  of  Philostratus  under  the  title  of  **  Rose  Leaves." 
They  are  verse  adaptations  from  the  Greek.  The  Hon.  G. 
Coleridge  gossips  pleasantly  about  a  robin  redbreast 
with  which  he  has  made  friends,  and  Mr.  A.  Filon  con- 
tinues his  most  entertaining  and  luminous  papers  on 
the  modem  French  drama. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  West'miiisier  Review  for  January  opens  with 
a  comparison,  suggested  by  the  case  of  Captain 
Dreyfus,  between  the  procedure  of  English  and  French 
conrts-martial.  The  writer  says  that  to  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  fair  and  open  procedure  of  English  courts 
of  justice,  the  whole  inquiry  seems  a  most  lamentable 
example  of  distorted  ingenuity  in  the  way  of  prison 
discipline. 

A  writer,  signing  himself  "Mr.  V.  S.  Yarreo,"  dis- 
coases  the  freedom  of  teaching  in  American  universi- 
ties. It  is  suggested  by  the  failure  to  turn  President 
Andrews  out  of  Brown  University  on  account  of  his 
ideas  about  free  silver. 

A  writer  calling  himself  "An  ex-M.  P."  makes  an 
irticle  on  "Pamellism  and  Practical  Politics"  the 
vehicle  for  a  somewhat  severe  criticism  of  the  easy- 
going parliamentarism  of  Mr.  John  Redmond.  The 
writer  thinks  that  Redmond  should  revert  to  the  meth- 
ods of  Biggar  and  Pamell. 

Mr.  Lionel  Ashborner,  who  has  been  thirty-six  years 
in  the  Indian  civil  service,  declares  that  the  recent  po- 
litical disturbances  in  India  are  chiefly  due  to  England's 
«)deavoring  to  reform  the  Hindoo  against  his  will.  The 
discontent)  he  says,  is  due  to  depriving  the  Hindoo  of  his 
k&d  and  violating  in  the  interest  of  sanitation  the 
priTacy  of  female  apartments  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
duine.  He  is  also  much  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  child  marriage,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
prevnt  Afridi  war  is  largely  a  war  waged  by  the  Afridls 
for  Uie  recovery  of  the  fugitive  women  slaves  who  have 
bolted  into  British  territory. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fothergill,  writing  on  trade-union  tac- 
tics, maintains  that  the  employers  should  wage  war 
Agaioftt  trade  unionism  by  declaring  that  they  would 
Kfuse  to  employ  any  unionist.  The  blacklegs  them- 
aelvee  would  be  protected  if  the  magistrates  would  do 
their  doty,  aided  by  the  competent  police  force  and,  if 
wedfnl,  by  the  military. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  "  A  Lady's  Life  on 
a  Ranch"  and  "Cambridge:  By  an  Oxonian," 
in  B\(%ckwoo(rs  for  January. 

There  is  a  brief  paper  on  the  frontier  war  in  India, 
which  pleads  for  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  minister 
wd  member  of  the  council  in  place  of  the  present  secre- 
tory for  foreign  affairs,  who  has  neither  the  standing 


nor  the  experience  adequate  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  "A  Looker-On,"  in  his  description  of  the  reign- 
ing HohenzoUem,  says: 

"  The  Kaiser's  mind  is  obviously  a  facile  mind  in  many 
ways;  but  the  last  thing  he  is  likely  to  learn  in  this 
world  is  that  his  failings  are  unkingly.  Be  the  demon- 
stration of  that  fact  what  it  may,  there  is  no  avenue  to 
his  conceptions  by  which  it  can  reach  him.  But  un- 
kingly is  the  true  word  all  the  same,  and  in  small 
things  and  in  great  it  describes  a  large  part  of  his 
nimble,  loquacious,  overdressed,  and  theatrical  per- 
formances." 
A  writer  on  "  The  New  Humanitarianism"  says  : 
"Civilization  is  making  it  much  too  easy  to  live; 
humanitarianism  is  turning  approval  of  easiness  of  liv- 
ing into  the  one  standard  of  virtue.  A  wiser  clvilisuition 
would  look,  not  to  the  indiscriminate  preservation  of 
life,  but  to  the  quality  of  life  preserved.  A  wiser  human- 
itarianism would  make  it  easy  for  the  lower  quality  of 
life  to  die.  Avoid  immediate  pain— no  matter  at  what 
cost  hereafter.  The  idea  that  pain  is  the  worst  of  evils 
destroys  many  virtues  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose; 
it  fosters  many  vices  which  we  could  gratefully  spare; 
it  is  a  bloodless,  unfruitful  basis  for  morality.  We  talk 
of  our  age  as  spiritual,  but  what  is  this  but  gross 
materialism  ?  Pain  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  unless 
it  can  be  felt  with  the  body.  So,  while  we  shudder  at 
the  pains  of  a  small  war  and  would  go  to  almost  any 
humiliation  to  avert  a  great  one,  we  are  every  year  more 
in  bondage  to  industrial  strife— to  the  blind  selfishness 
of  the  locker-out  and  the  malignant  factiousness  of  the 
trade  unionist." 


CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

<  <  /^ORNHILL"  opens  splendidly  with  Mr.  Fitch- 
V_^  ett's  admirable  sketch  of  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Corunna,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  "The  Fights 
for  the  Flag."  These  papers  of  Mr.  Fitchett's,  which 
are  to  be  continued  in  the  course  of  the  year,  will  be 
the  leading  feature  of  the  new  volume. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  discourses  on  Byron,  who  was 
born  on  January  22, 1788.  He  says  he  attains  not  unto 
the  first  three  English  poets— Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton— but  he  Is  the  highest  among  the  poets  of  the 
second  order  by  virtue  of  his  elemental  force,  his  satire, 
and  his  width  of  range. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  matter  in  the 
shape  of  stories,  short  and  serial ;  but  the  only  other 
notable  novelty  is  a  long  letter  written  by  the  daughter 
of  the  first  Lord  Alvanley,  who  was  at  Brussels  when 
'  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  who  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  aunt  on  July  9,  describing  the  emotions 
with  which  she  had  waited  for  news  of  the  issue  of  the 
great  fight.  It  is  too  long  to  summarize,  but  a  couple  of 
passages  may  be  quoted.  Before  the  final  battle  the  long 
procession  of  the  wounded  began  to  file  through  Brus- 
sels.   The  writer  says : 

"Our  house  being  unfortunately  near  the  gate  where 
they  were  brought  in,  most  of  them  passed  our  door ; 
their  wounds  were  none  of  them  dressed  and  barely 
bound  up  ;  the  wagons  were  piled  up  to  a  degree  almost 
incredible,  and  numbers  for  whom  there  was  no  room 
were  obliged,  faint  and  bleeding,  to  follow  on  foot ;  their 
heads,  being  what  had  most  suffered,  having  been  en- 
gaged with  cavalry,  were  often  so  much  bound  up  that 
they  were  unable  to  see,  and  therefore  held  by  the 
wagons  in  order  to  know  their  road." 
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After  the  battle  she  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington : 

"The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  since  said  that  he  never 
exerted  himself  in  his  life  as  he  did  on  that  day,  but 
that  notwithstanding  the  battle  was  lost  three  times  ; 
he  exposed  himself  in  every  part  of  the  line,  often  threw 
himself  into  the  squares  when  they  were  about  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  did  what  it  is  said  he  never  had  done  before 
—talked  to  the  soldiers  and  told  them  to  stand  firm ;  in 
fact,  I  believe,  without  his  having  behaved  as  he  did, 
the  English  would  never  have  stood  their  ground  so 
long,  till  the  arrival  of  thirty  thousand  fresh  Prussians 
under  Bulow  finished  the  day,  for  as  soon  as  the  French 
saw  them  they  ran," 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  contributes  a  ballad  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  who  defended  the  fort  of  Cremona  against 
Prince  Eugtoe  in  1702. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  is  chiefiy  notable  because  of 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  editor  for  remodeling 
the  British  Cabinet. 

A  NEW  TORY  CABINET. 

Considering  the  close  relations  that  exist  between  the 
editor  and  the  family  of  the  prime  minister,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Mr.  Maxse  thinks  the  time  has  come 
for  Lord  Salisbury  to  rid  himself  of  the  hideous  drudg- 
ery of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  would  have  Lord  Salis- 
bury stick  to  the  business  of  the  premiership,  and  call 
Lord  Cromer  from  Egypt  in  order  to  make  him  foreign 
secretary.  He  would  make  Sir  Edward  Clarke  home 
secretary,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  secretary  for  war,  and  Sir 
William  Houldsworth  secretary  for  India.  This  is 
equivalent  to  an  intimation  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Maxse,  at  least,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  and  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  can  be  rele- 
gated with  advantage  to  private  life. 

THE  SUGAR  BOUNTIES  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  publishes  an  article  called  "The 
Test  of  Loyalty  "  which  deals  with  this  question.  The 
test  is  not  the  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies,  but  the 
loyalty  of  the  British  empire  to  its  West  Indian  colo- 
nies. Mr.  Lubbock  says  plainly  that  he  thinks  England 
will  lose  the  West  Indies  if  she  does  not  adopt  the  coun- 
tervailing duty.    He  says : 

**  At  the  eleventh  hour  there  is  time  to  save  these  colo- 
nies, and  there  are  signs  that  the  British  public  will  in- 
sist pretty  strongly  that  they  shall  be  saved.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  told  by  those  to  whom  they  look  for 
guidance  that  the  West  Indies  are  asking  for  protection, 
and  that  to  give  them  what  they  ask  would  perhaps 
double  the  price  of  sugar.  Now  they  are  learning  the 
truth,  viz.,  that  the  West  Indies  are  demanding  the 
restoration  of  true  free  trade  in  sugar,  and  that  to  give 
them  what  they  ask  may  cost  us  one-ninth  of  a  penny 
per  pound  more  than  we  are  now  paying.  The  question 
is  one  of  far-reaching  importance,  not,  perhaps,  intrin- 
sically, but  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  mother  country's 
loyalty  toward  her  colonies.  If  her  policy  is  to  be  that 
of  abandoning  them  to  their  fate  directly  there  is  some 
small  money  gain  to  be  got  by  doing  so^  then  good-by 


to  the  grand  ideal  of  a  united  Britannic  empire  as  ao 
idle  dream.** 

TRADES  UNION  TRIUMPH. 

Sir  Grodfrey  Lushington,  late  permanent  under  secre- 
tary at  the  Home  Office, comments  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  significance  of  the  much-contested  legal  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  trade  unions  to  call  out  their 
members,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Allen  r«. 
Flood.  The  article  is  much  too  legal  to  be  popular,  nor 
is  there  indeed  much  worth  quoting,  excepting,  indeed, 
the  last  paragraph.    Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  says : 

"I  think  that  the  public  have  no  cause  to  apprehend 
that  this  decision  will  deprive  them  of  any  important 
safeguard  for  order  that  they  before  possessed.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  though  what  was  done  in  this  case 
has  proved  not  to  be  a  tort,  the  other  torts  remain— as- 
sault, slander,  deceit,  trespass,  etc.  In  short,  trade 
imions  have  to  carry  on  their  operations  subject  to  the 
civil  law  and  also  the  criminal  law.  What  is  wanted, 
it  appears,  is  not  to  introduce  a  vague  civil  liability  for 
announcing  strikes  or  for  striking  for  an  immediate  ob- 
ject which  the  judges  may  afterward  think  fit  to  dis- 
approve, but  the  vigorous  enforcement  by  the  police  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  criminal  law,  so  as  to  put  down 
the  real  terrorism — criminal  coercion  and  criminal  in- 
timidation— which  often,  under  specious  forms,  is  found 
prevalent  when  a  strike  or  lock-out  is  actually  going  on.^ 


COSMOPOLIS. 

THE  most  important  paper  in  Cosmopolis  for 
January  is  Mr.  Hyndman's  jubilant  exposition  of 
the  coming  triumph  of  socialism  in  England.  To  ordi- 
nary men  socialism  in  Mr.  Hyndman*s  sense  seems  to 
have  been  rapidly  retrograding ;  but  Mr.  Hjrndman  is 
not  an  ordinary  man,  and  he  is  quite  sure  it  has  been 
triumphing  all  along  the  line.    He  says  : 

"The  whole  of  English  society  is  permeated  with 
socialist  ideas,  and  the  liquefied  theories,  so  to  say, 
might  at  any  moment  crystallize  into  a  really  powerful 
socialist  party  in  response  to  a  shock  from  without.'* 

If  this  be  so,  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Let  us  therefore  see  what  measures  this 
really  powerful  socialist  party  would  endeavor  to 
enforce.  Mr.  Hyndman  has,  by  way  of  beginning,  set 
forth  a  four-headed  programme  : 

**1.  State  maintenance  of  the  children  in  all  board 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  the  removal  of  the 
schools  as  far  as  possible  into  the  country. 

**2.  The  suppression  by  law  of  all  half-time  work,  or 
work  for  wages,  by  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 

"3.  Improved  homes  for  the  people,  built  at  public 
cost  and  outside  the  present  city  areas,  with  plenty  of 
air,  parks,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds. 

'M.  Improved  education,  which  shall  not  be  mere 
book  instruction,  with  a  material  diminution  of  the 
numbers  of  the  children  to  be  taught  by  one  master  or 
one  mistress." 

M.  Jean  Jaures  writes  a  companion  paper  upon 
French  socialism,  while,  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
the  whole  subject  is  elaborately  treated  by  Herr  Lieb- 
knecht.  Taken  all  in  all,  modern  socialism  has  not  had 
so  much  space  accorded  it  in  any  of  the  reviews  for  some 
years  as  it  gets  in  the  January  Cosmopolis. 
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THE   FRENCH   AND  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MDE  LA  SIZERANNE'S  interesting  paper  on  pho. 
tography  is  noticed  elsewhere,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Revue  for  December  quite  maintains  its  usual  high 
standard. 

IS  IT  THE  DOCTOR'S  FAULT? 

Dr.  Brouardel,  the  distinguished  doyen  of  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  discusses  the  important  question 
of  medical  responsibility.    In  spite  of  the  numerous 
references  in  satirical  writers  to  the  *' license  to  kill" 
^opposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  son  of  ^Bsculapius,  Dr. 
Brouardel  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  idea  of 
medical  responsibility  is  practically  contemporaneous 
with  ciTilization.    Of  course,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  in  the  interest  of  the  incompe- 
toit  practitioner.    For  example,  in  1696  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  declared  that  the  responsibility  for  the  effects 
<tf  medical  treatment  rested  with  the  sick  person  who 
chose  the  doctor,  but  some  years  later  the  same  Parlia^ 
meat  condemned  certain  therapeutic  methods,  notably 
the  transfusion  of  blood.    They  even  issued  a  decree 
against  the  use  of  emetics ;  but  this  they  had  to  rescind, 
for  it  was  Louis  XIV.'s  favorite  remedy  for  his  frequent 
attacks  of  indigestion.    In  1760  the  Parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux gave  the  enormous  damages  of  fifteen  thousand 
livres  for  a  broken  limb  which  had  been  badly  attended 
to  and  had  had  to  be  amputated.    In  England,  in  1886, 
a  doctor  was  acquitted,  although  he  had  given  a  purga- 
tive to  a  patient  suffering  frcm  heart  disease,  who  had 
died  in  consequence.    Not  to  multiply  instances,  it  is 
elear  that  legislators  have  failed  to  establish  a  firm 
basis  of  medical  responsibility,  and  consequently  the 
ap{»lication  of  it  has  greatly  varied  according  to  the 
existiiig  trend  of  public  opinion. 

THE  GAMBLING  VICE  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  second  December  number  M.  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beanliea  continues  his  series  of  papers  on  the  reign  of 
money  with  an  article  on  Bourse  gambling  and  com- 
pmy  promoting.  The  methods  of  the  financial  trickster 
aie  much  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  M.  Leroy- 
Beaalieu^s  account  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
book  is  baited  in  France,  interesting  as  it  is,  does  not 
«rike  the  reader  as  being  particularly  novel.  The  tone  of 
the  article  is  pessimistic,  and  the  description  given  of 
the  French  turf  shows  the  lamentable  extent  to  which 
the  Tice  of  gambling  has  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the 
People.  There  is,  however,  the  consolation  that  the 
cMse  of  charity  benefits  to  the  extent  of  about  four 
niillion  francs  yearly  by  the  taxation  of  bets  made 
^^ugh  the  pari  mutuel.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  sees 
clearly  enough  that  a  policy  of  rigorous  suppression 
^ould  probably  only  enhance,  and  would  certainly  not 
^litigate,  the  evil.  So,  too,  with  stock-exchange  gam- 
^g-  It  is  practically  impossible  to  draw  the  line  be- 
^^een  legitimate  commercial  risks  and  that  reckless 
^d  of  speculation  which  is  on  all  fours  with  gambling 
»t  Monte  Carlo.  But  in  a  future  article  M.  Leroy- 
^ulieu  promises  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  find- 
ing really  effective  remedies. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  December  numbers  of  the  Remie  de  Paris  are 
given  two  installments  of  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Ernest  and  Henriette  Renan  and  M. 
Marcellin  Berthelot.  These  letters  cover  the  period 
from  September  5,  1860,  to  September  26,  1861.  They 
give  altogether  charming  glimpses  of  Renan^s  family 
life  and  how  the  old  family  friend  shared  in  it.  For 
example,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  delightful  baby- wor- 
ship expended  on  little  Ary  Renan,  who  is  always 
referred  to  as  "  Baby  "  with  the  capital  B  which  his  im- 
portance demands,  and  the  little  fellow's  affection  for 
his  "pauvre  petit  Berthelot"  is  very  prettily  indicated 
in  these  intimate  letters. 

THE    WOES  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

There  is  an  able  anonymous  article  on  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  crisis,  in  which  the  modem  history  of  this 
singular  state,  or  rather  combination  of  states,  is  lucidly 
summarized.  The  writer  apprehends  that  the  evident 
uneasiness  of  Germany  will  bring  about  a  return  to  the 
most  objectionable  form  of  centralization  in  the  domes- 
tic politics  of  Austria.  He  says  gloomily  that  anytliing 
is  possible  except  the  only  reasonable  solution,  namely, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  parody  of  a  constitutioniJ  Liberal 
regime  which  exists  in  Austria.  This  should,  he  thinks, 
be  accomplished  not,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  frank 
return  to  absolutism,  but  by  rushing  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. A  radical  democratic  transformation  would,  he 
believes,  save  Austria,  at  least  for  a  time.  True  liberty, 
true  equality,  decentralization,  the  abolition  of  electoral 
privileges,  and  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage 
pure  and  simple — these  are  the  panaceas  which  he  pre- 
scribes, but  which,  he  sorrowfully  admits,  are  extreme- 
ly unlikely  to  be  realized.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
will  celebrate  on  December  2  next  his  jubilee  as  a  sov- 
ereign. Will  his  throne  then  be  tottering,  as  it  tottered 
when  he  ascended  it  ?  It  is  significant  that  the  com- 
munes of  Bohemia  have  suspended  their  preparations 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary.  The  old  Austria  is  dead, 
and  the  Emperor  has  been  trying  for  the  past  fifty  years 
to  create  a  new  and  modem  Austria,  but  it  has  not 
come.  Evidently  the  writer  of  this  article  thinks  that 
Austria  can  neither  remain  under  an  absolute  regime 
nor  transform  herself  into  a  modem  state. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  an  informing  article  on  the  in- 
dustrial crisis  in  England.  He  cites  the  instructive 
example  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire,  where  the 
operatives  fully  admit  the  right  of  the  employer  to  de- 
cide the  questions  of  material,  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, machinery,  and  so  on.  The  joint  boards  of 
employers  and  workmen,  which  work  so  smoothly, 
seem  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  engineering  trade  ;  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Webb  forgets  ^  hat  in  the  cotton  trade  large 
numbers  of  the  operatives  are  themselves  in  the  position 
of  capitalists  owing  to  their  holdings  in  the  various 
"limiteds"  which  are  so  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
Oldham  district.  Probably  if  some  system  could  be 
devised  for  giving  the  machinists  a  more  direct  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  firms  which  employ  them,  these 
suicidal  strikes  and  lock-outs  would  become  far  less 
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common.  M.  B^rard  has  two  papers  on  Cretan  affairs. 
Like  Mr.  Curzon  and  the  Indian  frontier,  he  has  "been 
there/'  and  gives  a  fairly  good  map  of  the  island. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MME.  ADAM'S  periodical  for  December  is  perhaps 
hardly  so  attractive  as  usual,  though  the  two 
numbers  contain,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  interest- 
ing and  even  important  matter. 

ARNOLD  BCECKLIN. 

If  any  one  could  succeed  in  arousing  some  public  in- 
terest in  Boecklin,  the  painter  whose  jubilee  Basle  has 
recently  been  celebrating,  it  would,  we  imagine,  be 
Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou.  Boecklin  is  certainly  a 
great  painter,  who  has  succeeded  in  realizing  on  his 
canvas,  all  palpitating  with  life  and  reality,  those  myths 
of  the  ancient  world  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
pictured  as  frigid  allegories,  treated  with  all  the  lifeless 
correctness  of  the  schools.  It  is  said  that  the  great  cat- 
tle-painter, Sidney  Cooper,  has  never  been  able  to  portray 
to  his  satisfaction  the  hoofs  of  his  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  something  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  he  almost  invariably  paints  the  animals  with  their 
feet  concealed  in  lush  grass  or  water  or  snow.  It  may 
be  for  a  similar  reason  that  Boecklin  has  not  usually 
chosen  to  paint  absolutely  nude  figures,  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  half  conceal  with  the  flowing  lines  of 
some  gauzy  drapery. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Biography  is  a  notable  feature  of  Mme.  Adam's  peri- 
o<lical.  Thus  we  have  an  account  of  the  childhood  of 
the  great  savant  ChampoUion.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  delightful  little  boy.  He  describes  with  all  the  gusto 
of  an  English  schoolboy  a  revolt  at  his  lycte^  when  the 
pupils  filled  their  pockets  with  stones  and  smashed  all 
the  windows  in  the  place.  The  head  of  the  school 
actually  brought  in  a  number  of  soldiers  and  stationed 
them  in  the  dormitory  !  Then  we  have  two  articles 
professing  to  represent  Captain  Coignet,  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  military  history  of  the  Second  Elmpire,  as 
he  really  was;  and  a  paper  on  the  great  feminine 
artistes  of  Italy,  a  great  pairt  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Eleanora  Duse.  M.  Muteau's  two  papers  de- 
scribing his  experiences  in  accompanying  M.  Andr6 
Xiebon,  the  French  colonial  minister,  on  the  latter's  re- 
cent hurried  tour  through  Senegal  and  the  Soudan,  are 
evidence  of  the  sudden  revival  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Frenchmen  in  their  colonial  expansion.  M.  D' Abartiague 
has  a  curious  paper  on  Atlantis,  the  vanquished  conti- 
nent, frequently  alluded  to  in  classical  literature. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

UNDER  the  title,  "The  Good  Samaritan  of  W5ri- 
shofen,"  the  Civiltd  Cattollca  publishes  some  in- 
teresting details  concerning  the  career  of  the  late  Pastor 


Kneipp.  In  the  year  1891  over  fourteen  thousand  pei^ 
sons  came  to  W5rishof en  to  consult  him.  Of  his  tirst 
large  medical  work,  "My  Hydropathic  Cure,"  four 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  eight  years.  He 
declined  to  accept  any  payment  for  his  medical  advice, 
and  the  vast  sums  he  received  from  his  books  and  &» 
thank-offerings  from  grateful  patients  were  all  devoted 
to  charitable  purposes.  His  so-called  "  Kneipp  coffee." 
a  drink  compounded  of  barley  and  flavored  vrith  coffee 
from  which  all  the  caffeine  had  been  extracted,  still 
sells  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  million  pounds  a  year. 
Of  Pastor  Kneipp's  method  of  treatment  the  writer 
says : 

"Probably  Kneipp  himself  could  not  always  have 
given  the  reason  of  all  the  modifications  in  his  varions 
prescriptions.  Endowed  as  he  was  with  an  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  observation,  he  could  discover  minat<- 
symptoms  and  indications  which  would  escapie  every- 
one else,  but  it  is  probable  that  not  infreqaently  bf 
guessed  intuitively  from  half-developed  signs  both  the 
causes  of  the  disease  and  the  best  method  of  €»nibatinir 
it.  Hence  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  methods  of 
the  "good  Samaritan,"  when  carried  out  by  others,  will 
produce  the  same  marvelous  results." 

"May  priests  bicycle?"  is  a  question  which  is  still 
agitating  many  parishes  in  Italy  and  which  is  discussed 
by  "A  Country  Priest"  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionak 
(December  16).  Roughly  speaking,  the  younger  and 
more  energetic  of  the  clergy  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  the 
bishops  and  older  priests  are  opposed.  The  Roman  au- 
thorities have  been  applied  to  for  a  definite  ruling,  but 
so  far  have  only  given  evasive  replies,  so  there  is  still 
hope  that  the  Italian  priesthood  will  be  permitted  the 
freedom  in  the  matter  already  accorded  to  their  Kngiish 
and  American  confr&res. 

A  cause  of  regret  among  cultivated  Italians  is  the 
ever-diminishing  use  of  the  Italian  language  through- 
out the  world.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Italian  was  the 
commercial  language  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Ptenaissance  it  was  the  accepted 
language  of  gallantry  and  love.  To-day  it  is  less  studied 
in  any  country  than  English,  French,  or  even  German. 
In  the  hope  of  stemming  the  evil,  the  Dante  Alighieri 
Society  was  founded  a  few  years  ago,  and  both  the 
Rassegna  Nazionalc  and  the  Nuova  Ant^logia  for  last 
month  contain  articles  on  the  operations  of  the  society. 
That  in  the  Antologia  is  from  the  pen  of  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  society.  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari, 
who  specially  urges,  among  other  remedies,  the  en- 
dowment of  Italian  schools  in  all  foreign  cities  where 
large  numbers  of  Italian  immigrants  are  to  be  found. 
The  same  number  contains  a  lengthy  and  appreciative 
study  of  Sheridan  by  Professor  Segrfe,  who  criticises  the 
recent  "  Life"  of  the  dramatist  published  by  W.  Fraser 
Rae,  and  all  admirers  of  d'Annunzio  will  turn  to  his 
weird  romantic  paraphrase  of  the  Parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  which  reads,  from  his  pen,  like  ^me  pagan 
legend. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS- 

I.— SOME  FICTION  FROM  OVER-SEAS.* 


BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER. 


PLACE  AUX  DAMES  !  and  certainly  anything  so 
*' advanced*^  as   the  work  of   Madame    ^^ Sarah 
Grand  ^  'W'oald  be  out  of  place  anywhere  except  in  the 
front  rank.    It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  The 
Beth  B€>o1q  is  chiefly  deserving  of  attention  because  it  is 
by  the  author  otThe  Heavenly  Twins.  When  that  un- 
usual book  descended  upon  us  some  years  ago  it  was 
received  in  the  most  diverse  ways,  the  opinions  concern- 
ing it  running  the  whole  gamut  from  outraged  decency 
to  groveling  and  awed  worship.    No  matter  what  was 
»aid  or  thought  of  it,  though,  it  had  a  verve  and  an  in- 
genions  brilliancy  which,  despite  its  lack  of  reality, 
made  it  uncommonly  interesting  reading.    It  is  a  some- 
what temerarious  assertion  after  the  author's  recent 
mvening  attack  upon  her  newspaper  critics,  but  a  care- 
ful reading  of  The  Beth  Book  leaves  one  with  the  con- 
clonon  that  it  has  all  of  the  nastiness  and  all  the  arti- 
ftdaiity  of  its  predecessor,  with  scarcely  any  redeeming 
cleverness.    There  is  hardly  a  character  in  the  book 
which  has  flesh  and  blood  except  the  little  slavey,  Gwen- 
d<]ien,  in  the  brief  half-dozen  pages  of  her  existence. 
The  keynote  of  the  author's  work,  the   feeling  most 
vivid  when   the   book  is  finished,  is  the  newness  of 
^Madame  Grand's"  world.    There  is  reference  after 
reference  to  the  time  when  women  were  domestic  slaves, 
to  the  day  **  before  woman  began  to  question  the  wisdom 
»nd  goodness  of  man,  his  justice  and  generosity,  his 
right  to  make  a  virtue  of  wallowing  when  he  chose  to 
wallow,"  etc.,  all  indicating  the  dizzy  heights  to  which 
"the  new  order  which  Ideala  had  founded  "  (and  into 
which  Beth  is  initiated)  has  attained.    Yet  there  are 
eridences  that  woman  by  her  long  contact  with  de- 
l^eoerate  man  has  not  herself  been  able  to  remain  quite 
jwfect,  for  Ideala  complains  that  altruistic  reform  is 
Dot  a  bed  of  roses  :    "''  Women  who  work  for  women  in 
the  present  period  of  our  progress— I  mean  the  women 
who  bring  about  the  changes  which  benefit  their  sex — 
amst  resign  themselves  to  martyrdom.  Only  the  martyr 
apiritwill  carry  them  through.    Men  will  often  help 
and  respect  them ;   but  other  women,  especially  the 
workers  with  methods  of  their  own,  will  make  their 
liTea  a  burden  to  them  with  pin*pricks  of  criticism  and 
etery  petty  hindrance  they  can  put  in  their  way.  There 
is  little  union  between  women  workers,  and  less  toler- 
tnce.    Each  leader  thinks  her  own  idea  the  only  good 
one  and  disapproves  of  every  other.    They  seldom  see 
that  many  must  be  working  in  many  wayfe  to  complete 
the  work.  And  as  to  the  bulk  of  women,  those  who  will 
benefit  by  our  devotion  !  they  bespatter  us  with  mud, 
stone  OS,  slander  us,  calumniate  us  ;  and,  even  in  the 
very  act  of  taking  advantage  of  the  changes  we  have 
tvooght  about>  ignore  us,  slight  us,  push  us  under, 
■nd  step  upon  our  bodies  to  secure  the  benefits  which 
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our  endeavors  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  enjoy. 
I  know  1  I  have  worked  for  women  these  many  years, 
and  could  I  show  you  my  heart  you  would  find  it  covered 
with  scars — the  scars  of  the  wounds  with  which  they 
reward  me."  It  is  fairly  indicative  of  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  which  possesses  the  author  that  the  only  decent 
man  in  the  book  (with  theexceptionof  a  couple  of  minor 
characters) — the  one  in  whom  Bet^h,  the  genius,  at  last 
finds  her  fitting  mate — is  an  American  I 

A  NOVELIST  OF  INDIAN  NATIVE  LIFE. 

It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  distinctly- 
tmpleasant  "social  problems"  which  the  new  women, 
aforesaid  feel  it  their  duty  and  mission  to  discuss  and 
to  "test  by  experiment,"  to  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel's 
pictures  of  the  inner  native  life  in  India.  These  pa- 
tient drudges  are  still  fettered  and  blind.  Their  duty 
is  to  bear  children  and  to  do  their  lord  and  master's 
work ;  and  if  they  are  not  blessed  with  children  they 
either  accept  the  new  and  younger  wife  resignedly— 
or  poison  her  or  her  child.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
of  their  benighted  condition  that  despicable  man 
will  find  them  more  attractive  than  the  goddesses 
who  discuss  and  experiment.  At  any  rate,  they  afford 
"good  material,"  which  the  author  of  On  the  Face  of 
the  Waters  has  handled  interestingly,  often  ably,  in  her 
new  book.  It  is  inevitable  that  her  short  stories  should 
at  first  be  compared  with  Mr.  Kipling's,  and  they  are  in 
too  different  a  class  to  stand  the  test  very  well.  Yet 
there  are  times  when  Mrs.  Steel  gives  us  something 
which  Kipling,  even  with  his  infinitely  greater  force 
and  genius,  has  never  disclosed  in  his  wonderful  pic- 
tures of  the  British  soldier  and  civilian  in  India  :  in  her 
portrayal  of  the  real  Hindoo,  the  stoical  peasant,  the 
mad  fanatic,  the  jealously  loving  wife  patiently  sub- 
mitting to  the  customs  of  her  country;  in  a  word,  when 
she  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  native,  Mrs.  Steel  is  at  her 
best^— which  is  more  than  good.  In  the  Permanent 
Way  is  the  second  volume  of  hers  which  has  appeared 
since  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters  made  its  signal  suc- 
cess a  little  over  a  year  ago,  In  the  Tideway— a.  collec- 
tion of  Scotch  tales— having  been  given  to  the  public 
last  summer.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Mrs.  Steel's 
individuality  finds  freer  scope  in  the  novel  than  in  the 
short  story,  and  since  she  declares  she  will  not  publish 
another  book  for  some  time,  it  may  be  hoped  that  her 
next  production  will  be  more  on  a  level  with  her  stir- 
ring tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny. 

THE  LAST  STORIES  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "QUO  VADXS." 

Mr.  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  seems  to  suit  the  literary 
wants  of  a  vast  number  of  Americans.  For  several 
months  Quo  Vadis  has  headed  the  list  of  "best>-selling 
books"  in  this  country.  Even  the  newspaper  jokesters 
have  found  their  little  profit  in  its  universal  popularity, 
and  there  are  many  bitter  controversies  between  the  im- 
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presarios  of  authorized  aDd  unauthorized  editions. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  promptly  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket at  least  nine  other  new  volumes  (some  of  them  new 
editions)  by  the  famous  Pole,  including  HanUij  With 
Fire  arid  ^wordj  The  Deluge,  Children  of  the  Soily 
etc.  The  latest  of  these  is  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
Let  U8  Follow  Him,  taking  name  from  the  initial  tale 
of  the  noble  Roman  lady  who  is  cured  of  ^'a  cruel  and 
unknown  disease"  (in  which  she  wastes  away  from  the 
continual  vision  of  **a  dry  corpse-like  face  looking  on 
her  with  its  brown  eyes")  by  being  present  at  Christ's 
crucifixion.  Without  the  slightest  desire  to  impute 
irreverence  to  the  author,  it  must  be  said  that  so  far 
from  improving  upon  the  biblical  account,  his  descrii>- 
tion  of  that  scene  seems  utterly  trivial  and  unnecessary; 
indeed,  the  whole  story  is  weak  and  commonplace — the 
last  qualities  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  volume  over 
bis  name  had  not  we  had  so  many  doleful  examples  of 
the  results  which  attend  the  efforts  to  supply  the  public 
demand  for  "more"  from  a  popular  author.  Of  the 
five  other  stories  in  the  book  "  Sielanka"  and  "  Orso"  are 
perhaps  the  best,  exhibiting  well  the  author's  feeling 
for  nature  and  his  strength  in  describing  the  animal 
man. 

THE  BROKEN  SWAN  SONG  OF  STEVENSON. 

The  last-published  romance  of  that  well-beloved 
author  who,  since  it  was  written,  has  passed  for  the  last 
time  along  the  "road  of  the  loving  hearts,"  is  sure  of 
the  widest  attention.  Indeed,  without  taking  sides  in 
the  dispute  as  to  whether  or  no  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
was  a  great  novelist  whose  works  will  **  live, "  it  can  be 
said  with  no  fear  of  contradiction  that  his  audience 
was  always  attentive ;  and  it  was  a  very  large  and 
heterogeneous  audience  that  followed  him  into  those 
pleasant  fields  and  seas  of  dashing,  careless,  un- 
«peculative  romance.  St.  Ives,  the  "  Adventures  of 
a  French  Prisoner  in  England,"  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Vailima  Letters,  and  a  reference  to 
the  accounts  which  Stevenson  sent  his  friend  Sidney 
Colvin  of  its  progress  explains  much  of  the  curious 
fluctuations  it  presents.  The  opening  scenes  are  equal 
to  anything  be  ever  wrote.  There  is  a  vigor  and 
a  continuity  of  interest,  yet  withal  a  restraint  and  a 
mastery  of  the  unfolding  plot,  which  is  quite  irresist- 
ible. And  as  for  the  style — it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
author's  own  exquisite  word-sense  and  hard  work  ever 
achieved  a  more  notable  triumph  than  in  the  first 
chapters  of  St.  Ives.  Crisp  yet  fluent,  full  of  individu- 
ality and  unusual  and  inimitable  phrases  which  make 
an  observant  reader  fairly  gasp  with  appreciation,  yet 
fitting  the  sense  as  the  "skin  of  an  athlete  fits  his 
muscles" — this  is  the  real  Stevenson.  After  the  hero's 
arrival  at  his  uncle's,  however,  there  is  a  falling  off, 
both  in  manner  and  matter,  which  would  be  incom- 
prehensible without  the  explanation  of  ill-health  and 
discouragement  afforded  by  the  letters  above  mentioned. 
The  plot  becomes  more  mechanical,  the  various  adven- 
tures are  jerky  and  disconnected,  and  the  "Adventure  of 
the  Attorney's  Clerk  "  is  the  sort  of  failure  which  makes 
a  sensitive  person  turn  his  head.  The  claret-colored 
chaise,  too,  drags  somewhat  spiritlessly  and  Rowley  is 
not  worthy  of  the  mind  which  created'  Mackellar  in 
The  Master  of  Ballantrae.  Even  the  buoyancy 'and 
certitude  of  the  style  exhibit  clipped  wings,  and  despite 
a  few  flashes  of  the  true  St<;venson  the  tale  never  again 
reaches  the  high  level  of  its  inception.  The  latter  part 
of  the  story  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
from   the   outlines  given  by  the  author  to  his  step- 


daughter and  amanuensis,  Mrs.  Strong.  It  most  be  said 
that  the  former  has  attempted  the  impossible,  with  re- 
sults highly  creditable  to  his  native  gifts  and  his 
powers  of  imitation. 

BENJAMIN  SWIFT'S  UNPLEASANT  BOOK. 

Mr.  "Benjamin  Swift  "in  The  Tormentor  succeeds 
in  convincing  the  reader  that  his  Mrs.  Crippen  is  right : 
"  The  world  is  quite  full  of  devils,"  indeed,  when  in  a 
typical  little  Scotch  village  one  finds  a  crippled  old 
woman  who  has  poisoned  her  sister  and  repeats  the 
operation  on  her  niece  that  the  deceased  sister's  prop- 
erty may  not  pass  from  her  control ;  a  doctor  who  has 
assisted  in  some  degree  in  making  the  widow  he  after- 
ward marries,  and  has  "wickedly  rejoiced  "  at  his  suc- 
cess ;  a  drunken  and  dissolute  lord  who  is  a  little  worse 
openly  than  his  sister  is  in  secret ;  a  neighboring  lady 
who  is  hardly  as  good  as  she  shoidd  be ;  and,  by  no 
means  least,  the  Tormentor  himself,  who  is  a  regular 
Beelzebub,  chief  of  the  devils  !  The  kail-yard  school 
will  have  to  watch  out  for  its  public  if  such  strong 
drink  as  this  shall  become  popular.  This  is  hardly 
probable,  however,  for  H^  Tormentor  is  as  disagree^ 
able  a  story  as  can  be  found  in  a  long  day's  reading,  and 
although  it  exhibits  the  same  tremendous  force,  the 
same  intense,  surcharged  emotion  that  made  Nancy 
Noon  one  of  the  literary  sensations  a  year  ago,  it  is  even 
less  restrained  than  that  remarkable  tale,  and  is  in  this 
respect  a  disappointment  to  those  who  prophesied  a 
great  future  for  this  meteoric  apparition.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  Mr.  "Swift "  has  not  yet  learned  to  turn 
the  tremendous  strength  he  has  into  the  channels  of 
true  artistic  endeavor.  His  next  work  will  help  much 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  or  no  he  is  capable 
of  this,  for  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  literary 
artist  in  any  man  can  survive  a  third  such  story  as  these 
two. 

"HIS  EXCELLENCY,"  BY  ZOLA. 

In  his  preface  to  the  recently  published  translation  of 
Zola's  His  Excellency  ( Son  Excellence  Eug&ne  Rou- 
gon)y  M.   Vizetelly  assures  the  reader,  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  of  the   remarkable  accuracy  of 
both  the  personages  and  scenes  described.     Napoleon 
III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  are  here  without  any 
disguise;  Rougon  himself  is  not  altogether  Rouber,  but 
a  composite,  with  Rouher's  face,  build,  and  gestures, 
yet  with  the  actions,  opinions,  and  characters  of  half  a 
dozen  others  combined.    Marsy  is  the  Duke  de  Momy, 
Rusconi  the  Sardinian  Minister,  Chevalier  Nigra,  etc 
M.  Vizetelly  says  of  the  baptism  scene:    "  I  have  an  ao-  * 
count  of  the  day's  proceedings  written  for  the  lUus- 
Prated  Times  by  my  uncle,  the  late  Frank  Vizetelly, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Soudan ;  and  I  find  him  laying 
stress  on  the  very  points  which  M.  Zola  brings  into 
prominence,  often  indeed  using  almost  the  same  words. 
However,  this  is  but  one  of  the  curious  coincidences  on 
which  malicious  critics   found  ridicidous  charges  of 
plagiarism,  for  I  am  convinced  that  M.  Zola  never  saw 
the  Illustrated  Times  in  his  life,  and  moreover,  he 
knows  no  English"— all  of  which  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  make  every  reader  thirst  greatly  for  knowledge 
as  to  the  precise  source  from  which  M.  Zola  did  get  his 
data.    As  for  the  book  itself,  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
It  has  little  of  the  brutality  which  is  inextricably  con- 
nected in  English  minds  with  the  author's  name,  but  it 
has  almost  as  little  of  his  astonishing  vigor,  his  over- 
whelming   presentation    of  conditions    or    emotions 
through  the  medium  of  his  characters.    Rougon  sym- 
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Iwlizes  *'a  certain  form  of  the  principle  of  authority/' 
and  one  gets  too  much  vital  hold  upon  the  man,  too 
much  interest  in  his  greats  gross,  power-loving  nature 
to  be  contented  with  the  nebulous  ending,  in  which, 
"to  satisfy  his  rageful  craving  for  power,"  he  "gives 
the  lie  to  all  his  previous  political  life."  There  is  no 
climax  about  that.  One  feels  Rougon  would  have 
changed  his  political  convictions  just  as  often  as  he 
deemed  desirable.  He  and  Clorinde  are  curiously  an- 
alogous, and  she,  with  feminine  subtlety,  at  once  re- 
veoges  herself  upon  him  and  satisfies  her  own  cravings 
for  domination  by  ruining  him  and  setting  up  in  his 
place  the  husband  he  had  picked  out  for  her. 

LOTI  AMONG  THE  BASQUES. 

Pierre  Lot!  has  made  a  double  use  of  his  sojourn  in 
the  Basque  country.  His  novel,  Ramuntcho^  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  volume  of  note-book  scraps,  Figures 
€t  Cho8C8  qut  P<i88aienty  describing  scenes  in  that 
unique  region.  In  truth,  Ramuntcho  itself  has  but  a 
slender  thread  of  fiction ;  its  charm  lies  in  the  sensitively 
poetic  apprehension  and  appreciation  and  expression  of 
the  forms  which  nature  takes  in  these  Pyreneean  lands, 
and  which  are  so  plainly  refiected  in  the  simple  peas- 
ant-folk. The  languorous  south  wind,  the  pelota  and 
the  fandango,  the  grave  and  serious  following  of  immu- 
table tradition  through  all  their  daily  liv^s,  the  half-sad 
Mntiment — all  these  blend  together  in  the  story  and 
create  an  atmosphere  of  peculiar  and  seductive  charm. 
It  is  nature  and  innocence  seen  through  great  sophisti- 
cation, yet  none  the  less  real  for  all  that. 

THE  CLEVER  MRS.  PEARL  CRAIGIE. 

"John  Oliver  Hobbes"  (Mrs.  Pearl  Craigie)  presents 
what  is  decidedly  her  most  ambitious  literary  venture 
thui.  far  in  her  last  book.  The  School  for  Saints.  Five 
hundred  pages,  with  the  threat  of  a  sequel,  are  required 
to  carry  her  hero  through  his  checkered  career  of  poli- 
tician, idealist,  literary  worker,  and  society  wit.  The 
tcene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Disraeli^s  ministry,  and  the 
author  expends  all  her  powers  in  placing  a  vitalized 
portrait  of  that  brilliant  author-politician  before  the 
reader.  The  Carlist  outbreak  of  1868  and  the  fiamboy- 
aacy  of  the  Second  Empire  also  figure  prominently  in 
the  book,  -and  the  hero's  conversion  to  the  Roman 
Church  Is  the  cause  of  much  insistence  upon  the  virtues 
and  efficacies  of  that  fold.  Indeed,  there  are  parts  of 
the  volume  so  persistently  proselytizing  in  nature  that 
we  may  not  unreasonably  expect  to  hear  from  the  A. 
P.  A.  upon  the  subject.  The  book  is,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly clever,  as  is  everything  the  author  has  done,  and 
althoQgh  the  effort  to  be  epigrammatic  is  still  occasion- 
ally discernible,  this  is  less  of  a  blemish  than  in  some  of 
her  former  stories.  Brigit,  the  heroine,  is  perhaps  the 
least  convincing  character  of  all,  exhibiting  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  a  savolr  faire  which  are  difficult 
to  accept  in  a  girl  of  fifteen  fresh  from  a  convent. 

DAUDET'S  EARTHLY  REWARDS. 

There  are  few  names  for  whose  elision  the  year  1897  is 
responsible  which  we  could  not  better  spare  than  that 
of  Alphonse  Daudet.  For  thirty  years,  ever  since  the 
publication  of  Le  Petit  Chose^  his  fame  has  been  firmly 
established,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  last  two 
decades  of  his  life  were  crowned  with  financial  success 
as  well.  Sapho  ran  to  170,000  copies,  Le  Nabnb 
1«,000,  Le  Petit  Chose  150,000,  Tartarin  was  worth 
some  $90,000  to   his  creator,  and   the  receipts   from 


his  plays  and  novels  were  never  less  than  $30,000  a 
year  from  1878  to  the  time  of  his  death,  last  Decem- 
ber. Rarely  indeed  has  any  literary  artist  who  so 
revered  his  art  and  who  was  such  a  consummate 
master  of  both  thought  and  expression,  received  at 
the  same  time  the  popular  appreciation  and  the 
whole-hearted  admiration  of  his  co-workers  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  this  draper's  son,  leaving  his  sixteen 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  parental  nest  at  Nimes  and 
plunging  into  the  whirl  of  Paris  life  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. Two  of  his  works  are  just  to  be  issued,  Quinze 
Ans  de  Marriage  and  his  last  story,  Soutien  de  Fa- 
milies which  has  concluded  its  course  as  a  feuilleton  in 
VlUust/ration.  When  all  is  said,  it  is  doubtful  if 
Daudet  ever  achieved  anything  more  permanent,  more 
utterly  delightful,  than  that  irresistible  Tartarin,  who, 
as  has  been  so  often  declared,  ranks  along  with  Falstaff 
and  Don  Quixote  as  one  of  the  world's  lasting  possessions. 

THE  NEW  ROMANCE  BY  OEORO  EBERS. 

Barbara  Blomberg  is  the  rotund  title  of  Greorg 
Ebers'  last  romance,  which  is  translated  by  Mary  J. 
Safford.  It  is  as  different  from  An  Egyptian  Princess 
or  Uarda  as  Egyptian  history  is  different  from  German 
history,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  inspiration  which 
served  the  famous  Egyptologist  so  well  in  those  de- 
lightful tales  is  somewhat  hampered  by  the  change  of 
scene.  Barbara  Blomberg  was  the  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.'s  illegitimate  son,  that  famous  Don  John  of 
Austria  who  broke  the  power  of  the  Moors  in  Granada 
in  1569  and  gloriously  defeated  the  Turkish  fieet  at 
Lepanto  two  years  later.  The  story  lacks  the  entertain- 
ment, the  facility,  and  the  charm  of  some  of  Mr.  Ebers' 
earlier  works,  but  it  exhibits  the  sterling  qualities  of 
careful  unity  and  conscientiousness  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  all  that  he  writes. 

A  SUCCESSOR  TO  "LORNA  DOONE." 

There  is  something  truly  pathetic  about  a  tremendous 
literary  success  too  early  in  life.  The  inducements  to 
keep  on  writing  are  practically  irresistible,  yet  the  more 
lofty  the  first  triumph  the  more  numbing  is  the  shadow 
which  hangs  over  all  subsequent  work.  All  the  rest  of 
his  life  Sheridan  was  afraid  of  the  author  of  A  School 
for  Scandal;  Du  Manner's  last  work  was  undoubtedly 
tinged  with  some  bitterness,  however  little  perceptible 
in  the  book  itself,  by  the  realization  that,  be  what  it 
might,  the  popular  acclaim  that  greeted  T^rilby  could 
not  again  be  evoked;  and — perhaps  most  signal  instance 
of  all— the  author  of  Loma  Doone  has  been  patiently 
putting  forth  his  novels  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  since  the  appearance  of  that  famous  tale, 
only  to  fall  as  unnoticed  in  the  crowd  as  is  possible  for 
the  work  of  one  who  has  produced  such  a  masterpiece. 
Now,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  comes  Dariel:  A 
Romance  of  Surrey^  in  which  the  heroine  is  a  dark 
foreign  girl,  the  hero  a  blunt,  stupid,  strong  English- 
man—all cast  in  the  same  mold  as  Loma  Doone  despite 
the  difference  of  detail.  Yet  if  even  then  we  were  to 
get  another  version  of  that  fascinating  tale  !  But  in- 
stead of  that  we  have  a  very  mediocre  romance,  indeed, 
alternating  between  Surrey  and  certain  Caucasian  wilds, 
where  dwell  Lesghians  and  Ossets  and  Sv&ns  and  other 
tribes  with  peculiar  names.  Now,  Mr.  Blackmore  knows 
his  own  part  of  England  about  as  well  as  any  writer 
alive,  and  is  at  his  very  best  when  he  is  with  his  farmer? 
and  shepherds  and  laborers.  These  people  of  his  have 
the  very  breath  of  life  and  are  apart  of  the  landscape  he 
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knows  and  loves  so  well:  but  '*  Marva^*  and  "  Stir  Imar  *' 
and  the  wilds  of  the  Caucasus,  where  there  are  mysteri- 
ous underground  dungeons  with  massive  bronze  doors — 
all  these  have  a  smack  of  the  cyclopedia  and  Rider  Hag- 
gard. It  is  too  much  like  the  old-time  plays  where  the 
audience  must  be  told  that  the  curtain  before  them  repre- 
sents a  noble  castle  standing  on  the  jutting  rocks.  Mr. 
Blackmore  does  himself  less  than  justice  in  the  attempt 
to  handle  scenery  and  adventures  so  far  from  his  proper 
field,  and  Daricl  falls  far  short  even  of  those  other 
books  of  his  which  have  not  equaled  Loma  DoonCy  but 
which  have  at  least  been  faithful  renderings  of  people 
and  conditions  intimately  known  to  the  author. 

MORE  FUN  FROM   "  F.  AN8TEY." 

One  might  apply  the  beginning  of  the  above  para- 
graph to  another  author  whose  latest  book,  Baboo 
Hurry  Bungsho  JabherjeCy  B.A.y  has  just  appeared. 
It  seems  improbable  that  Mr.  Guthrie  (*'F.  Anstey") 
will  ever  be  able  to  equal  his  high-water  mark  reached 
in  Vice  Versa  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  rash  to  prophesy, 
though,  and  Mr.  **  Anstey"  is  only  forty,  so  he  may  sur- 
prise us  yet.  Were  it  not  for  the  remembrance  of  Vice 
Versa  and  The  Tinted  Venus^  this  caricatui-e  of  the 
anglicised  Indian  gentleman  would  probably  be  consid- 
ered very  amusing,  and  it  certainly  is  good  in  places. 
Mr.  Jabberjee  relates  his  experiences  through  his  con- 
tributions to  Punchy  and  besides  the  humor  of  the  pres- 
entation the  book  is  interesting  in  a  side  way  as  show- 
ing the  boundless  contempt  of  the  Briton  for  the 
"civilized"  Bengali.  The  illustrations,  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge,  are  exceptionally  clever. 

MAX  NORDAU  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

The  Shackles  of  Fate,  by  Max  Nordau,  will  probably 
surprise  those  who  have  read  tha  t  gentleman^s  previously 
translated  works.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of  any  weak 
truckling  to  the  desire  for  happy  endings  in  any  of  the 
other  books,  and  the  opening  scenes  of  The  Shackles  of 
Fate  do  not  seem  to  promise  any  particularly  agreeable 
outlook.  But  lo  I  the  thief,  seducer, coachman's-son-deter- 
mined-to-rise-in-the-world,  who  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  lady  of  noble  birth  when  all  his  rascality  comes  tum- 
bling down  on  him  at  once  ;  this  exposed  scoundrel,  who 
has  hidden  away  his  mother,  the  ex-cook,  because  she 
might  disgrace  him,  turns  out  in  the  last  scene  a  Man, 
and,  accepting  the  consequences  of  his  misdoings,  grap- 
ples with  the  world  again  on  an  honester  basis.  May 
Dr.  Nordau  think  it  worth  while  to  try  his  hand  at 
optimism  again  !  It  is  a  relief  to  have  done  with  degen- 
eration for  a  time. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  GIRLS  OF  EUROPE  AND 
THOSE  OF  AMERICA. 

The  author  of  American  Nobility,  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  "Pierre  de  Coulevain,"  presents  a  very 
careful  study  of  French  and  American  character.  The 
American  heiress  who  marries  the  French  marquis  is 
well  drawn  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  quite  unusual  to 
find  a  foreigner  capable  of  gettingat  the  inner  feelings 
of  so  complex  a  product.  Complex  as  we  think  her,  how- 
ever, the  author  assures  us  that  Annie,  the  heroine,  was 
"the  simple  and  prosaic  Eve  of  the  New  World,  and  as 
different  from  the  complex  Eve  of  the  Old  World  as  two 
creatures  of  the  same  species  can  be  ; "  and  it  is  to  this 
essential  diflference  between  the  nations  that  most  of 
the  troubles  of  international  marriages  may  be  traced. 
The  book  has  many  shrewd  sayings,  some  of  them  epi- 
grammatic to  a  degree  :    "She  gave  him  the  sensation 


of  biting  some  beautiful  fruit,  sound  and  not  yet  ripe, 
the  slight  sourness  of  which  was  nevertheless  agree- 
able ; "  and  again :  "  A  European  girl  would  relate  what 
she  has  felt ;  an  American  girl  relates  what  she  has 
seen;"  "the  American  girl  has  found  out  the  way  to 
play  with  fire  without  burning  herself.  She  takes  of 
love  what  is  the  best  and  most  exquisite,  and  leaves  the 
rest  to  women  of  a  lower  stamp."  American  NohiUty 
is  crude  enough  in  places,  it  is  business-like  and  almost 
mechanical  at  times  in  its  endeavor  to  map  accurately 
the  exact  differences  between  French  and  American 
women,  but  it  is  distinctly  out  of  the  common  and  well 
worth  reading. 

NEW  BOOKS  FROM  THREE  INDUSTRIOUS  NOVELISTS. 

Besides  the  dedication  to  Brichnnteau,  Actor,  in 
which  M.  Jules  Claretie  does  not  fail  to  inform  the 
iminstructed  reader  of  his  importance  and  positions,  the 
volume  contains  a  prefatory  notice  of  the  author  in 
the  shape  of  a  lengthy  review  by  "  Francisque  Sarcey, 
staff  contributor  to  Arts  and  Letters  Department  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.^  It  is  surely  more  than 
obliging  of  the  publishers  to  put  this  most  lauda- 
tory notice  of  the  volume  where  the  reader  will  get 
it  in  time  to  know  what  to  think  of  the  work  itself 
when  he  comes  to  it.  We  are  told  that  M.  Claretie 
is  "what  is  called  a  polygraph,"  that  one  of  his  novels 
has  reached  the  seventieth  edition,  that  the  present 
work  is  witty  and  sprightly,  that  M.  Sarcey  thinks 
it  will  be  as  much  appreciated  in  this  country  as 
it  "has  been  in  Paris,"  and  that  the  autlior^s  "ease  and 
felicity  of  expression  "  does  not  exclude  "habits  of  pre- 
cise observation  and  profound  reflection."  Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  exact  and  profound  passages  is  to  be 
found  on  page  88  :  "I  have  always  found,  in  my  pro- 
vincial tours,  an  authorized  critic  who  was  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  time,  sometimes  the  Janin,  sometimes 
the  Sarcey  of  the  town.  Somebody  would  say  to  me 
when  I  arrived  :  *  You  must  leave  your  card  on  Richar- 
din  or  Verdinet ;  he*s  the  Sarcey  of  the  town.'  Thus 
there  is  a  Sarcey  at  Lyons,  a  Sarcey  at  Bordeaux,  a 
Sarcey  at  Lille.  Formerly  it  was  a  Janin."  In  Brichan- 
teau  the  author  has  endeavored  to  depict  the  typical 
French  actor  of  yesterday,  with  all  his  lovable  vanities, 
his  artless  importance,  and  his  deep  love  for  his  art 
beneath  the  crust  of  harmless  affectation. 

For  the  Cause,  a  volume  of  five  short  stories  by  Mr. 
Stanley  J.  Weyman,  presents  a  rather  sudden  transition 
in  its  subject-matter  which  has  been  most  ingeniously 
obviated  by  the  author.  The  titular  story  is  of  Paris 
and  the  persecuted  Huguenots  in  1589,  adapting  French 
history  quite  after  Mr.  Weyman*s  usual  pattern.  All 
the  rest  of  the  stories  are  of  England  and  to-day,  and 
the  beautifully  simple  expedient  for  bridging  the  three 
centuries  and  the  channel,  for  hitching  the  Dean  of 
Bicester  to  Henry  of  Orleans,  is  to  give  the  hero  of  the 
second  story  the  nickname  of  "King  Pepin  "  and  call  the 
tale  "King  Pepin  and  Sweet  Clive,"  conducting  the 
reader's  mind  thus  gradually  to  modernity.  Mr.  Wey- 
man's  modern  English  stories  are  decidedly  below  his 
French  historical  ones. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  characterize  Mr.  Clark  Russell's 
books.  Each  new  installment  has  the  flavor  we  know  so 
well,  and  it  is  a  flavor  hard  to  replace  by  any  other 
brand.  The  Two  Captains  is  different  from  a  good 
many  of  the  sea  stories  in  its  details.  It  is  a  tale  of  piracy 
in  1820,  a  piratical  cruise  which  ends  most  unhappily 
for  the  two  captains  themselves,  one  first  killing  the 
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other  And  then  making  away  with  himself  when  cap- 
tared  by  a  government  corvette.  The  book  is  thin 
compared  with  The  Wreck  of  the  Chrosvenor  or  The 
Frozen  Pirate,  but  it  has  the  feeling  in  places  of  those 
absorbing  yarns*  and  that  is  all  one  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect in  these  days  of  shocking  overproduction. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  saying,  but  the  title  of  Sir  Walter 
Besant's  new  book  is  one  that  his  admirers  will  hardly 
faU  to  apply.  A  Fountain  Sealed  is  apparently  only 
too  close  to  the  condition  of  Sir  Walter's  great  abilities. 
It  is  much  pity  that  the  man  who  gave  us,  if  not  genius, 
sQch  eminently  sane  ability  and  grasp  of  his  subject  in 
at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  earlier  books  should  be  con- 
strained to  put  out  such  watery  and  eminently  un~ 
necessary  stuff  as  this  is.  One  can  read  it,  but  surely 
it  is  not  worthy  to  come  as  a  riper  product  than  All 
SorU  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

A  SCOTCH  ROMANCE  AND  A  GREEK  ROMANCE. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  historical  novel.  Scotch  history 
of  three  hundred  years  ago  is  the  background  which  Lord 
Kraest  Hamilton  has  chosen  for  The  ChUlawa  of  the 
XarcheBj  and  an  increase  of  reality  and  verisimilitude  is 
obtained  by  Illustrating  the  book  with  photographs  of 
the  places  described.  *'  Romance  revives  1"  has  sung 
one  of  our  poetesses  recently ;  but  somewhat  strangely  ac- 
ooutered  in  many  of  her  incarnations.  Heal  photographs 
and  a  "glossary"  which  informs  us  that  cuttle  means 
"a  short  girl"  and  that  for  "kail-yard"  the  English 
reader  should  substitute  "  kitchen  garden  "  are  some- 
what heavy  burdens  for  a  romance  still  rather  dizzy 
from  a  long  swoon.  His  lordship  tells  of  the  wild  days 
when  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  Ai'mstrongs  and  the  Elliotts 
kept  the  Middle  Marches  in  an  uproar.  Plenty  of  fight- 
ing, plenty  of  love-making,  perils  passed,  and  a  retro- 
spect of  forty  happy  years  with  Joan  to  leave  a  sweet 
taste  in  the  reader's  mouth— the  tale  does  not  violate 
any  of  the  traditions  of  its  class. 

Andronike,  the  Heroine  of  the  Oreeh  Revolution, 
hj  Stephanos  Theodoros  Xenos,  is  a  most  ambitious 
Gomple  of  the  school  just  under  discussion.  Romance 
most  needs  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  strug- 
gle and  in  the  companionship  of  Byron,  Markos  Botsa- 
fk,  Mavrocordatos,  Odysseus,  and  Trelawney.  The 
translator,  Prof.  Edward  A.  Grosvenor,  declares  that 
"ao  other  book  in  so  realistic  manner  describes  the 
hirth-throes  of  modem  Greece.  No  other  port  rays  more 
midly  the  political  and  moral  medley  and  chaos  of  the 
East"  In  addition  to  his  excellent  translation,  the 
Rader  owes  Professor  Grosvenor  a  weighty  debt  of 
gratitude  for  withstanding  the  temptation  to  explain 
and  annotate.  *^  I  have  judged  it  better,"  he  says,  **  to 
let  the  tale  }n  the  gradual  unwinding  be  its  own  inter- 
preter." Which  example  should  be  held  up  before  every 
traoalator  of  fiction. 

OTHER  STORIES  FROM  ABROAD. 

Mr.  Charles  Benham  goes  history  one  better,  and 
pUces  The  Fourth  Napoleon  (up  to  the  opening  of  the 
romance  a  briefless  barrister,  known  as  Walter  Sadler) 
in  the  year  18^.  After  some  truly  remarkable  and  in- 
genious Mstory-making  (nearly  six  hundred  pages  of  it) 
th»  unfortunate  Bonaparte  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
hfother  of  the  young  lady  whose  ruin  he  has  had  to  follow 
by  her  murder.  There  is  some  unusual  dialogue,  the  Em- 
peror refusing  to  fight  his  accuser.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  give  Mr.Benham's  rendering  of  the  imperial  demeanor 
when  Mendul  insists  upon  immediate  explanations: 
"  •  I  won*t  be  ordered  about  in  this  way,*  shouted  poor 


Bonaparte,  flinging  both  feet  in  the  air  and  bringing 
them  down  with  a  whack  upon  the  springs.  *I  will 
have  both  you  young  men  thrown  into  prison.  .  .  . '  ^ 
The  sister  is  lying  dead  in  the  next  room,  but  the  Em- 
peror struggles  bravely  to  extricate  hiniself  from  the 
comer.  "  *■  Or  look  here,  Mendul,'  that  potentate  goes 
on,  *  why  can*t  you  get  some  decent  fellow  to  marry  her 
and  set  up  a  happy  home  for  her  ?  There  must  be  a 
heap  of  men  over  in  dear  old  England  who  would  only 
be  too  glad.  Some  one  a  leetle  bit  her  social  inferior,  I 
mean.  In  a  month  or  two  she  will  be  just  as  pretty  as 
ever  she  was.  Poor  girl  I  we  all  want  her  to  have  a 
little  peace.  She's  been  through  so  much.  .  .  .'  "  And 
then  the  avengers  discover  the  dead  body  of  the  mis^ 
ing  girl— and  the  **  Fourth  Napoleon "  is  no  more. 
And  when  the  premier  and  the  palace  servants  pour  in 
De  Morin  mutters:  "  *Poornephew  Louis!  The  best 
way  out  of  it,  I  think.'  " 

To  continue  the  peregrination — An  Imperial  Lover , 
by  M.  Imlay  Taylor,  deals  with  Russia  two  centuries 
back.  The  "imperial  lover"  is  Peter  the  Great,  and  he 
proves  his  right  to  the  title  by  renouncing  his  passion 
when  the  object  of  it  marries  some  one  else.  *  *  *  Love  and 
hate  cannot  touch  my  heart,'  he  added  with  supreme 
bitterness.  *  I  am  not  a  man — I  am  the  Czar  T  "  The  tale 
is  full  of  intrigues  and  typical  complications  at  the  Mos- 
cow court,  with  a  full  complement  of  duels  and  esca- 
pades in  which  various  well-known  personages,  including 
the  great  Mentchlkof,  are  involved.  A  still  earlier  ro- 
mance is  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton's  T7^  Dagger  and  the 
Cross,  which  deals  with  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  brings  together  the  little  English  village 
of  Eyam  and  the  complex  life  of  the  Italian  cities,  of 
Verona  and  Venice  and  Florence.  When  Giovanni 
Ziletto  and  Reuben  Clegg  are  rivals  for  the  hand  of  Mary 
Talbot  one  may  expect  sharp  contrasts,  and  the  author 
does  not  spare  his  colors. 

Oeorge  Malcolm,  by  Gabriel  Setotm,  is  a  story  of 
Scottish  life  and  character  which  emphasizes  by  its  own 
differences  the  tendencies  of  the  modem  Scottish  school. 
Oeorge  Malcolm  is  distinctly  along  the  lines  of  the  novel 
of  forty  years  ago  rather  than  of  the  school  of  humorous 
minutisB  which  has  been  so  largely  exploited  during  the 
last  decade.  Certain  exi>onents  of  the  latter  have 
brought  it  into  some  discredit,  but  compared  with  the 
rather  turgid,  long-drawn-out,  and  uninteresting  studies 
in  the  present  volume,  the  most  trivial  and  vapid  at- 
tempts at  humorous  sketches  are  welcome. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  seems  to  write  his  stories  in  the 
same  spirit  of  precision  and  continuity  with  which  he 
plays  golf.  Lochinvar  will  satisfy  all  those  who  like 
the  author's  methods ;  and  without  having  any  "inside  " 
data,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  there  will  be 
another  volume  to  take  its  place  without  too  long  an 
Intei^al  of  loneliness  for  his  admirers. 

Edna  Lyall's  latest  book,  Wayfaring  Men,  is  much 
in  the  same  style  as  those  which  have  already  made  her 
so  well  known;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  much  more  definite 
description  could  well  be  given  of  two  other  volumes 
from  the  pens  of  a  couple  of  English  women  novelists  : 
Other  People's  Lives,  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  and^t 
the  Cross  Roads,  by  F.  F.  Montr6sor.  These  are  writers 
who  strike  certain  chords  quite  unerringly — and  it 
makes  so  little  real  difference  whether  the  notes  are 
evoked  in  Surrey  or  in  London  that  the  details  are  quite 
unessential.  One  picks  up  volume  arter  volume  with 
the  certainty  of  getting  a  particular  mental  taste,  no 
matter  how  diverse  the  food  may  appear  at  first  sight. 
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Of  the  tnlrty-odd  books  already  bestowed  by  Mr.  Silas 
K.  Hocking  upon  a  breathlessly  expectant  world,  ^'over 
one  million  copies  have  now  been  sold,"  and  yet  Mr. 
Hocking  is  not  yet  allowed  to  retire  into  that  i>eaceful 
tranquillity  of  which  such  arduous  labors  have  surely 
made  him  deserving.  In  Spite  of  Fate  will  have  to  at- 
tain wide  circulation  to  be  worthy  of  its  predecessors^ 
from  the  latest,  For  Such  is  Life  (which  has  only  had  time 
to  run  into  three  editions,  aggregating  sixteen  thousand 
copies),  up  to  Her  Benny^  the  last  edition  of  which 
brought  its  record  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand. There  was  a  good  deal  of  fate  to  contend  with, 
as  is  evident  from  even  a  few  of  the  chapter  headings— 
"The  Hand  of  Fate,"  "Never  Again,"  "A  Fruitless 
Quest,"  "A  Dangerous  Enterprise,"  "Adrift,"  "In  the 
Shadow,"  "The  Darkness  Deepens,"  "  Foiled,"  "  Flight," 
"  Vendetta,"  "  Nemesis,"  and  still  two  chapters  to  come 
—and  yet  on  page  408,  facing  the  list  and  the  "thou- 
sands" of  "  Silas  K.  Hocking's  works,"  "  He  looked  her 
full  in  the  face  and  their  eyes  met  in  one  swift  revealing 
glance.  He  saw  the  color  mount  to  her  cheeks ;  he  felt 
it  mount  to  his  own.  *  I  will  always  call  you  Pearl,'  he 
said  in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  *  And 
I,'  she  answered  sweetly,  *  will  always  call  you  Jack.' " 

Defiant  Hearts  is  translated  from  the  Crerman  of  W. 
Heimburg.  It  is  a  love-story  and  ends  happily — and  one 
would  think  we  had  enough  native  literary  stupidity 
without  importing  anything  so  absolutely  dull. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dawson  dedicates  his  series  of  English 
character  sketches,  77iro'  Lattice  Windows,  to  that 
indefatigable  discoverer  of  genius,  W.  Robertson  NicoU, 
"  to  whom  many  writers  besides  myself  owe  a  debt  not 
easily  computed  and  but  inadequately  acknowledged 
in  honest  admiration,  true  respect,  and  warm  affection." 
Mr.  Dawson  describes  the  moors  admirably  and  seems 
to  feel  much  of  their  strange  charm  to  which  many 


writers  have  testified.  If  one  must  give  an  opinion  oi 
the  book,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  particularly 
compelling  ;  a  little  has  been  made  to  go  a  long  way  to 
result  even  in  so  unpretentious  a  volume,  and  one 
hungers  for  more  nutritious  diet  even  after  reaching 
"  The  Gate  of  Heaven." 

Of  the  half  a  dozen  tales  in  G.  S.  Godkin's  Stories 
from  Italy,  the  first,  "The  Soldier  and  the  Monk," 
takes  up  nearly  half  the  volume.  The  book  ends  with 
an  amusing  little  fantasy  called  "  The  Bodkin  Lietter,"  in 
which  an  Irish  and  an  Italian  descendant  of  the  Bodkin 
family  quarrel  at  the  Florence  post-office  oyer  the  letter 
which  announces  a  fortune  coming  to  both  of  them. 
Naturally  the  Irishman  falls  in  love  with  and  marries 
out  of  hand  the  sister  of  his  Italian  cousin.  An  inter- 
esting side  light  on  Florentine  manners  is  afforded  by 
the  Italian's  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  street  because 
of  "the  fatal  tendency  people  have  to  throw  themselves 
down  from  third-story  windows." 

Paul  Carus  is  represented  by  two  unusual-looking 
volumes— a  third  edition  of  Karma:  A  Story  of  Early 
Buddhism,  and  a  new  book  called  Nin^dna :  A  Story  of 
Buddhist  Philosophy,  both  printed  on  Japanese  cr6pe 
paper,  tied  with  silk,  and  with  illustrations  whose 
fascinating  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  coloring  more  than 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  perspective.  What  is  here 
given  of  Buddha's  teaching  can  be  taken  by  every 
Christian  with  advantage,  as  for  instance :  "Purity and 
impurity  belong  to  one's  self ;  no  one  can  purify  an 
other ;"  "He  who  hurts  others  Injures  himself — he  who 
helps  others  advances  his  own  interests.  Let  the  illn 
sion  of  self  disappear,  and  you  will  naturally  walk  i'> 
the  path  of  truth."  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  sacre<^ 
claims  of  personality  and  of  the  equally  inevitable 
interdependence  of  personalities  which  is  simple  enough 
to  be  divine. 


II.— RECENT   AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 

Progress  and  Poverty  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  In- 
dustrial Depression  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  By  Henry 
Greorge.  12mo,  pp.  575.  New  York  :  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company.    $1.    (Paper,  25  cents.) 

It  is  believed  that  the  sale  of  Henry  George's  unique 
work  has  been  as  great  in  the  eighteen  years  since  it  was 
first  pat  on  the  market  as  that  of  all  other  books  on  eco- 
nomics combined.  Messrs.  Doubleday  &  McClure  have 
brought  out  a  new  edition,  printed  from  new  plates,  and  It  is 
announced  that  the  same  publishers  have  acquired  the  copy- 
rights of  all  of  Mr.  George's  works. 

Inequality  and  Progress.  By  (Jeorge  Harris.  12mo, 
pp.  164.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  book  was  written  to  combat  the  very  generally  ac- 
cepted notion— held  by  many  as  an  axiom— that  inequality  of 
social,  economic,  or  political  condition  is  always  and  neces- 
sarily an  evil,  and  to  show  that  inequality  is  in  fact  a  condi- 
tion of  true  progress.  The  author's  method  is  empirical 
rather  than  theoretical. 

The  Workers  :  An  Experiment  in  Reality.  By  Walter 
A.  Wyckoff.  12mo,  pp.  280.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

In  this  book  are  recorded  the  experiences  and  Impres- 
sions of  a  young  college  graduate  starting  out  to  earn  a  living 
as  an  unskilled  laborer,  passing  from  one  employment  to 


another,  and  remaining  long  enough  in  each  to  catch  sora'^ 
thing  of  the  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  toilers,  aa  well  as  m 
knowledge  of  the  hard  conditions  of  their  tolL  He  begins  a* 
common  day  laborer,  and  becomes  in  turn  a  hotel  porter,  t 
**  hired  man"  at  an  asylum,  a  farm  hand,  and  a  worker  In  « 
logging-camp.  In  the  present  volume,  the  chapters  of  which 
have  already  appeared  in  successive  numbers  of  Scribner't 
Magazine,  Mr.  WyckoflC  concludes  the  story  of  his  joumey- 
ings  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard  States.  During  the  present 
year  the  narrative  is  to  be  continued  in  the  pages  of  Scrib' 
tier'a,  the  scene  being  shifted  to  Chicago  and  the  middle 
West. 

Social  Facts  and  Forces  :  The  Factory— the  X^bor  Union 

—the    Corporation— the     Railway— the    City— the 

Church.    By  Washington  Gladden.    12mo,  pp.  2». 

New  York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

This  volume  contains  the  course  of  six  lectures  given  by 
Dr.  Gladden  in  Chicago  on  the  Ryder  foundation  and  re- 
peated before  the  students  of  Iowa  College.  As  the  preface 
states,  "  the  interest  of  all  these  studies  is  primarily  ethicaL'' 
"  To  discover  In  what  manner  the  well-being  of  the  people  is 
affected  by  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  In  our  indus- 
trial and  social  life  '*  is  the  author's  chief  aim  in  this  series 
of  lectures. 
Tendencies  in  American  Economic  Thought.   By  Sidney 

Sherwood,  Ph.D.    Paper,  8vo,  pp.  48.    Baltimore: 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    25  cents. 

In  this  paper  Professor  Sherwood  summarizes  the  eco- 
nomic speculation  of  the  first  century  of  our  republic.  During 
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ihaX  period,  m  tlie  writer  points  out,  our  political  economists 
were  less  influenced  than  now  by  the  work  of  foreign  schools. 
In  a  sense  there  was  an  American  political  economy,  though 
the  national  contribution  to  the  world's  economic  life  far  ex- 
ceeded all  that  American  scholars  did  for  economic  science. 

Tlw  Finances  of  New  York  City.  By  Edward  Dana 
Durand,  Ph.D.  12ino,  pp.  409.  New  York :  The 
BCacmillan  Ck)mpany. 

At  the  beginning  of  Greater  New  York*s  career  it  Is  well 
to  take  an  inventory  of  the  old  city's  assets  and  liabilities 
snd  to  review  her  business  record.  This  is  what  Dr.  Durand 
has  done  in  his  compact  and  well-digested  treatise.  The 
financial  experience  of  old  New  York  must  strongly  influence 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  consolidated  city,  whose  yearly 
expenditures  will  be  more  than  five  times  greater  than  those 
of  New  York  State,  nearly  two-thirds  as  great  as  those  of  all 
the  States  in  the  Union  combined,  and  more  than  a  seventh 
u  great  as  those  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  while  the  erross 
monlcipal  debt  will  exceed  that  of  all  the  States.  The  sub- 
ject has  even  a  broader  interest  as  affording  a  field  for  an  in- 
T««tigation  that  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sire  discussion  of  municipal  finance  in  general.  From  either 
point  of  view  Dr.  Durand's  rigidly  scientific  study  and  clear 
presentation  of  the  facts  and  problems  involved  in  New 
York's  financial  history  cannot  fail  to  prove  in  the  highest 
degree  profitable. 

Street^neaning,  and  the  Disposal  of  a  City's  Wastes. 
By  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  12mo,  pp.280.  New  York: 
Doubleday  Sc  McClore  Company.    $1.25. 

Colonel  Waring's  qualifications  for  writing  such  a  book 
fts  this  are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  mention.  Whoever 
wishes  to  inform  himself  about  the  approved  methods  of 
cleaning  city  streets  will  assuredly  seek  first  as  an  authority 
the  man  who  has  cleaned  them.  What  Colonel  Waring  has 
done  for  New  York's  streets  in  the  past  three  years  has 
rcscaed  the  city*8  good  name,  and,  better  still,  it  has  lowered 
the  death-rate.  .Colonel  Waring  tells  very  frankly  and  con- 
clselyin  this  volume  how  he  has  accomplished  these  results. 
Theex-commissioner^s  literary  style,  like  his  administrative 
methods,  is  direct,  vigorous,  and  pointed.  The  comment  on 
stnet<;leaning  methods  in  foreign  cities  is  also  suggestive. 

Partisan  Politics:  The  Evil  and  the  Remedy.  By  James 
Sayles  Brown.  12mo,  pp.  221.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.    50  cents. 

Mr.  Brown  uses  up  170  pages  of  his  book  in  describingthe 
crils  of  partisanship,  while  a  scant  eight  pages  suffices  for 
Lii  outline  of  a  remedy  for  these  evils.  His  readers,  we 
imagine,  woold  have  preferred  that  this  proportion  of  space 
dMmld  be  reversed.  The  evils  are  obvious;  what  we  need  at 
this  stage  is  a  rational  discussion  and  weighing  of  proposed 
icaediee.  Mr.  Brown  proposes  a  law  declaring  any  candidate 
nominated  by  a  political  party  ineligible  to  office.  It  goes 
wlthoQt  saying  that  so  radical  a  proposition  as  this  will  And 
few  adherents  in  this  country.  Mr.  Brown's  book  is  of  value, 
nerertheless,  in  bringing  to  public  attention  the  crying  need 
of  reform  in  our  nominating  methods. 

Outlines  of  Elementary  Economics.  By  Herbert  J. 
Davenport.  16mo,  pp.  294.  New  York :  The  Mao- 
millan  Company.    80  cents. 

The  Social  Mind  and  Education.  By  George  Edgar 
Vincent.  12mo,  pp.  155.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1.25. 

Recent  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  State  Educational 
Administration.  By  William  Clarence  Webster^ 
Ph.D.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  78.  New  York  :  Columbia 
University.    75  cents. 

State  Tax  Commissions  in  the  United  States.  By  James 
Wilkinson  Chapman,  Jr.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  114.  Balti- 
more: The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    50  cents. 


The  New  Era :  Presenting  the  Plans  for  the  New  Era 
Union  to  Help  and  Utilize  the  Best  Resources  of 
this  Country.  4to,  pp.  192.  Denver:  The  New  Era 
Union. 

A  Government  Class-Book  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  By 
Charles  W.  Nichols.  16mo,  pp.  808.  Syracuse:  C. 
W.  Bardeen.    $1. 

Essays  on  Social  Topics.  By  Lady  Cook.  12mo,  pp.  126. 
London:  The  Roxburghe Press. 

American  Democracy.  By  Charles  P.  Robinson,  A.B. 
8vo,  pp.  26.     Pittsburg  :  Published  by  the  author. 

Ours  is  the  Rule  of  Dead  Men;  or,  The  Vote  of  the 
Masses,  the  Support  and  Check  of  the  Classes.  By 
J.  H.  Boozer.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  178.  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
Progressive  Publishing  Company.    50  cents. 

Bi-Metallism  as  Social  Evolution  at  the  Tri-Millennial, 
1900.  By  J.  M.  Milne.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  89.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio :  Champlin  Printing  Company. 

The  Real  Trouble  and  the  Way  Out.  By  Jasper  Earle. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  75.  Kansas  City :  Hudson-Kim- 
berly  Publishing  Company. 

An  Essay  on  Value.  With  a  Short  Account  of  Ameri- 
can Currency.  By  John  Borden.  12mo,  pp.  282. 
Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Principles  of  Insurance  Legislation.  By  Miles  Menan- 
der  Dawson.  12mo,  pp.  189.  New  York  :  The  Hum- 
boldt Library. 

Twenty-flrst  Year  Book  of  the  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory, for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  September  80, 
1897.    8vo,  pp.  150.    Printed  at  the  Reformatory. 

Free  Banking  a  Natural  Right.    By  James  A.  B.  Dil- 
worth.  16mo,  pp.  212.  New  York  :  Continental  Pub- 
lishing Company.    $1. 
Industrial    Freedom.     By  David    MacGregor   Means. 
12mo,  pp.  256.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton&  Co.   $1.50. 
Anarchism  :  A  Criticism  and  History  of  the  Anarchist 
Theory.     By  E.  V.  Zenker.     12mo,  pp.  836.     New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 
American  Railway  Management :  Addresses  Delivered 
Before  the  American  Railway  Association  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Addresses  and   Papers.     By  Henry  S. 
Haines.    12mo,  pp.  868.    New  York  :  John  Wiley  & 
Sons.    $2.50. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
The  Westward  Movement :  The  Colonies  and  the  Re- 
public West  of  the  Alleghanies,  1768-1798.    By  Jus- 
tin   Winsor.      8vo,    pp.  603.     Boston :    Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $4. 

The  last  volume  in  Mr.  Winsor's  valuable  series  of  his- 
torical works,  completed  only  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
has  Just  made  its  appearance.  Like  its  predecessors  it  is  a 
solid,  serious  piece  of  work,  devoted  to  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment and  comparatively  free  from  generalization.  Mr.  Win- 
sor^s  studies,  as  is  well  known,  were  made  from  the  sources 
and  were  exhaustive.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  long  succession  of  eulogizers  of  the  famous 
Ordinance  of  1787  has  been  wasted  on  Mr.  Winsor,  for  he 
rather  summarily  dismisses  it  with  the  remark  that  it  "  in- 
troduces us  to  nothing  new  in  human  progress."  The  carto- 
graphic illustration  of  the  volume  is  remarkably  full  and 
interesting. 

The  Story  of  the  Palatines:  An  Episode  in  Colonial  His- 
tory. By  Sanford  H.  Cobb.  12mo,  pp.  328.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 
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The  record  of  the  Palatine  German  migrations  and  settle- 
ments in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  has  been  either  blight- 
ed or  falsified  by  most  American  historians.  The  Palatines, 
indeed,  contributed  a  unique  element  to  our  national  stock, 
and  it  is  quite  fitting  that  the  story  of  their  early  hardships 
and  resolute  endurance  should  be  told  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  generation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  has  described  in 
this  volume  the  exodus  of  the  Palatines  from  their  native 
land,  their  wanderings  in  the  American  colonies,  and  their 
final  dispersion  and  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  Schoharie,  in  New  York  State,  and  in  Lehigh,  Berks, 
and  Lebanon  counties.  Pa. 

Nullification  and  Secession  in  the  United  States :  A 
History  of  the  Six  Attempts  During  the  First  Cen 
tury  of  the  Republic.    By  Edward  Payson  Powell. 
12mo,  pp.  461.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons,   $2. 
The  '*  six  attempts^*  in  the  direction  of  nullification  and 
secession  described  by  Mr.  Powell  are  the  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions of  1796,  the  plot  for  a  Northern  confederacy  in  180&-O4. 
Burr's  conspiracy,  the  Hartford  Convention  in  1814,  the 
South  Carolina  nullification  measures  of  183S,  and  the  final 
secession  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  1881.    Mr.  Powell, 
though  a  Northern  man  by  birth  and  education,  is  not  at  all 
disposed  to  take  the  customary  Northern  view  of  South- 
em  secession.    In  fact,  the  tone  of  his  book  is  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  defense  made  by  Southern  leaders  Just  prior 
to  the  civil  war. 

Historic  New  York  :  Being  the  First  Series  of  the  Half 
Moon  Papers.    Edited  by  Maud  Wilder  Groodwin, 
Alice  Carrington  Royce,  and  Ruth  Putnam.    12mo, 
pp.  476.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.50. 
Many  of  the  monthly  issues  of  the  '*  Half  Moon  Papers  ** 
have  been  separately  noticed  in  the  Rbvtew.    The  com- 
pleted volume  of  twelve  numbers  for  1897  has  been  illus- 
trated and  annotated,  forming  a  valuable  collection  of  mono- 
graphs on  the  history  of  Manhattan  Island.    There  are  two 
interesting  papers  on  "  Old  Wells  and  Water-Courses,'*  by 
George  Everett  Hill  and  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.    "  Old 
Greenwich"  is  described  by  Elizabeth  Bisland,  "The  Four- 
teen Miles   Round  "  by  Alfred   Bishop  Mason  and  Mary 
Murdoch  Mason,  *'  King's  College  "  by  John  B.  Pine,  **  The 
Bowery  "  by  Bldward  R.  Hewitt  and  Mary  Ashley  Hewitt, 
and  "  Governor's  Island  "  by  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy.    All 
of  these  papers  are  most  entertaining  and  instructive,  espe- 
cially to  dwellers  in  New  York. 

Historical  Sketches  of  New  Haven.  By  Ellen  Strong 
Bartlett.  4to,  pp.  98.  Published  by  the  author, 
Stamford,  Conn.    $1.50. 

Persons  who  for  any  reason  have  a  special  interest  in 
New  Haven  local  history  and  others  who  have  followed 
Miss  Bartlett's  charming  sketches  in  the  New  England  Maga- 
zinc  and  elsewhere  will  be  glad  that  those  sketches,  some  of 
which  had  gone  out  of  print,  have  been  brought  together  and 
republished  in  a  handsomely  printed  volume,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated and  tastefully  bound.  The  concluding  paper  in  the 
series,  on  **  John  Trumbull,  the  Patriot  Painter,"  is  of  far 
more  than  local  interest. 

RBFBRBNCB  AND  MISCELLANY. 
Commercial  Nomenclature.  Published  by  HecommendA- 
tion   of   the   International  American   Conference. 
4to,  pp.  670.    Bureau  of  American  Republics.  Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Oflftce. 
This  elaborate  work  has  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pan  American  Congress  in 
1890  calling  for  the  publication  of  a  code  of  equivalent  terms, 
in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  to  designate  the  arti- 
cles on  which  import  duties  are  levied  by  American  coun- 
tries and  to  be  used  in  all  customs  documents.     The  code 
now  Issued,  after  six  years  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pilers, includes  more  than  twenty^ight  thousand  commercial 
terras  employed  in  the  Latin- American  trade.   These  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  in  three  columns,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  editions  appearing  separately,  so  that  the  whole 


work  embraces  three  volumes.    The  code  as  thus  published 
should  prove  a  great  convenience  in  Central  and  South 
American  commerce. 
Hawaiian  Almanac  and  Annual  for  1896  :  A  Handbook 

of  Information  on  Matters  Relating  to  the  Hawaiian 

Islands.    Paper,  8vo,  pp.  199.    New  York :    Baker 

Sc  Taylor  Company. 

This  popular  encyclopedia  of  Hawaii  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  data  that  must  be  *'  interesting  reading  "  just  now 
in  Washington.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  statistical  tables, 
there  are  numerous  special  articles  on  important  industrial 
and  political  topics.  Almost  every  question  about  Hawmii 
that  is  likely  to  occur  to  the  intelligent  American  in  consid- 
ering the  annexation  problem  is  answered,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  this  annual. 

Maryland  Geological  Survey.  Vol.  1.  4to,  pp.  589.  Bal- 
timore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
A  book  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  stale  scientific 
publications  has  been  published  at  Baltimore  as  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  report  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey.  The 
work  on  this  survey  has  had  close  relations  with  advanced 
university  instruction.  The  conunission  in  charge  consists 
of  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  the  comptroller,  the  president 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  AgriciUtural  College ;  William  B. 
Clark,  professor  of  geology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universit)', 
was  appointed  State  geologist,  and  the  survey  has  been  pros- 
ecuted under  his  direction.  The  present  volume  gives  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  the  physiography,  geology,  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  State.  Professor  Clark  contributes  an  ad- 
mirable historical  sketch  of  previous  surveys  and  a  sumnuur 
of  existing  knowledge.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  present  survey  is  its  new  line  of  magnetic  investiga- 
tion, the  first  report  of  which  is  included  in  this  volume. 

Magic,  Stage  Hlusions,  and  Scientific  Diversions,  In- 
cluding Trick  Photography.    Compiled  by  Albert 
A.  Hopkins.     With  an  introduction  by  Henry  R. 
Evans.  8vo,  pp.  566.  NewYork  :  Munn&Co.  $2.50. 
This  work  is  remarkable  for  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  author  has  gone  into  the  subject  of  modem  sta^ 
illusions.    No  other  books  on  magic  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted have  attempted  so  exhaustive  a  treatment  of  this 
modem  development  of  the  magician^s  art.    Mr.  Hopkins' 
expose  of  the  various  illusions,  especially  of  those  in  which 
photography  is  employed,   have  a  scientific  as  well  as  a 
merely  curious  interest. 

Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs  and  of  Rites,  Ceremo- 
nies, Observances,  and  Miscellaneous  Antiquities. 
By  William  S.  Walsh.  8vo,  pp.  1018.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lipplncott  Company.    13.50. 
Mr.  Walsh  announces  as  his  modest  and  useful  function 
in  the  compiling  of  this  and  other  books  the  supplying  of 
supplements  to  the  existing  cyclopedias,  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  bring  out  works  of  an  encycloi>edic  character  in  them- 
selves.   In  other  words,  Mr.  Walsh  deals  with  the  odds  and 
ends  of  information— the  things  that  are  often  sought  for  in 
books  of  reference  and  seldom  found.    The  present  volume 
contains  some  very  striking  and  interesting  illustrations, 
many  of  which  are  reproduced  from  Picart's  **  Religious 
Ceremonies  and  Customs  **  ( 1723) . 

The  Century  Hlustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  VoL 
LIV.  May,  1897,  to  October,  1897.  New  York  :  The 
Century  Company.    $8. 

Generous  portions  of  a  number  of  this  season^s  successful 
books  are  bound  up  in  the  last  completed  volume  of  the 
Century  Magazine,  For  example,  Gen.  Horace  Porter's 
*'  Campaigning  with  Grant,^^  Gen.  John  M.  Schofleld^s  rem- 
iniscences, and  Miss  Scidmore's  sketch  of  Java  and  the 
Javanese  are  among  the  noteworthy  contributions  to  this 
volume,  while  in  fiction  the  last  part  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  great 
historical  novel,  "Hugh  W>'nne,"  runs  through  the  six 
monthly  numbers,  together  with  Mrs.  Catherwood's  *'The 
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Days  of  Jeanne  d* Arc.**  The  other  noteworthy  featorea  of 
the  volume  are  too  nmneroos  to  admit  of  mention  here,  but 
have  received  attention,  at  the  time  of  first  appearance,  in 
our  monthly  comment  on  the  Century'*9  contents  in  our  de- 
partment of  *'  Periodicals  Reviewed.** 

St  Nicholas :  An  Illiistrated  Magazine  for  Young  Folks. 

0>nducted  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.    Vol.  XXIV.,  in 

two  parts.    November,  180ft,  to  October,  1897.    New 

York  :  The  Century  Company.    $4. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  last  volume  of 
SL  NithdUiB  are  Laurence  Hatton*B  glimpses  of  boy  life  in 
New  York  City  at  the  middle  of  the  century  in  his  reminis- 
cences of  ^  A  Boy  I  Knew ;  *'  an  article  on  ''  The  Birthplace 
of  Lincoln,**  by  George  H.  Yenowine ;  several  papers  on  ad- 
venture in  Siberia,  by  George  Kennan,  and  the  usual  com- 
plement of  delightful  and  wholesome  serial  stories. 

Uncle  Henry's  Letters  to  the  Farm  Boy.  By  Henry 
Wallace.  Idmo,  pp.  218.  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Wal- 
lace Publishing  Company.  55  cents. 
In  writing  this  series  of  letters  Mr.  Wallace  had  in  mind 
the  needs  of  that  large  element  in  our  American  population 
from  which  are  recruited  the  ranks  of  almost  every  profes- 
sion and  industry.  The  letters  give  the  best  of  advictf  to  the 
farm  boy,  and  give  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  boy  can  hardly 
Kfnse  the  proffered  guidance.  The  author*8  sense  of  humor, 
united  with  a  rich  fund  of  common  sense,  has  saved  his  book 
from  many  of  the  ordinary  faults  of  didactic  discourse. 
From  prosiness  and  cant  the  letters  are  refreshingly  free. 
Their  frank  discussion  of  matters  vitally  important  in  the  life 
of  every  f armer*8  son  has  a  basis  of  experience,  for  Mr.  Wallace 
has  been  both  a  farm  boy  and  a  father  of  bo>  s. 

What  Dress  Makes  of  Us.  By  Dorothy  Quigley.  16mo, 
pp.  144.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.25. 
In  this  little  book  the  author  has  been  effectively  aided  in 
making  her  points  by  the  illustrator,  Annie  Blakeslee,  whose 
drawings  appeal  irresistibly  to  one*s  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
and  serve  to  drive  home  the  common-sense  suggestions  made 
in  the  text.  Hardly  any  one,  young  or  old,  can  fail  to  get  a 
ttefolhint  or  two  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages.  The 
book  is  not  addressed  to  the  ultra-fashionable,  nor  does  it 
lay  down  a  great  number  of  positive  dicta  as  to  the  detail  of 
drees,  but  it  amplifies  and  emphasizes  certain  principles  by 
which  all  may  be  guided  in  the  choice  and  adaptation  of 
dne&. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

National  Educational  Association  :  Journal  of  Proceed- 
ings and  Addresses  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual 
Meeting,  Held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  6-9,  1897. 
8vo,  pp.  1132.  Chicago:  Published  by  the  associ- 
ation. 

The  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Milwaukee  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  are  especially  in- 
tereettng.  The  volume  just  issued  includes  the  now  cele- 
brated report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools 
presented  at  that  meeting  and  much  discussed  then  and 
since  among  American  educationists. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York  :  Extension  Bulle- 
tin, No.  21,  November,  1897.  Study  Clubs.  8vo, 
pp.  92.  Albany  :  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.    10  cents. 

The  last  bulletin  descriptive  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
^dy  clubs  in  New  York  State  is  full  of  encouragement  to 
til  Interested  in  the  progress  of  the  university  extension 
movement.  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  who  represents  the  State's 
paternal  interest  in  this  work,  declares  that  a  larger  cnnntit- 
oency  is  reached  and  more  practical  good  done  through  these 
vtudf  clubs,  aided  by  the  traveling  libraries  sent  out  from 
Albany,  than  through  the  system  of  extension  lecture 
courses.  Students  making  their  preparation  in  these  clubs 
ve  encouraged  to  take  the  academic  examinations  set  by 
the  State. 


Stepping  Stones  to  Literature :  A  Series  of  Graded 
Readers  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  By 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert.  A 
First  Reader,  8vo.  pp.  128 ;  A  Second  Reader,  8vo, 
pp.  160;  A  Third  Reader,  8vo,  pp.  224.  Boston: 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

This  new  series  of  school  readers  has  several  points  of 
excellence.  The  aim  of  the  compilers  has  been  to  secure 
genuine  literary  quality  throughout  the  eight  books  (corre- 
sponding to  the  eight  public-school  grades)  which  make  up 
the  series.  In  the  first  and  second  readers  they  have  cer- 
tainly been  unusually  successful.  Furthermore,  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  the  compilers  (Miss  Arnold  is  the  super- 
visor of  schools  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Gilbert  is 
superintendent  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  schools)  has  enabled 
them  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  instruction  in  reading  which 
has  practical  merits  and  is  adapted  to  school  work.  Finally, 
the  books  have  been  artistically  made.  The  typography  is 
clear  and  large  and  the  illustration  is  of  the  best  quality 
for  the  purpose.  Several  of  the  pictures  are  reproductions 
from  famous  works  of  art.  These  books  will  do  more  than 
provide  mere  practice  lessons  in  reading.  They  cannot  fail 
to  stimulate  a  thirst  for  true  culture,  in  the  broadest  sense. 

Specimens  of  the  Pre^hakespearean  Drama.  With  an 
introduction,  notes,  and  glossary,  by  John  Mat- 
thews Mauley.  Two  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  655 — 590.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Poems  of  William  Wordsworth.    A  Selection  Edited  by 
Edward  Dowden.    12mo,  pp.  619.    Boston  :  Glnii  ^  > 
Co.    $1.25. 

Selections  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory*s  Morte  Darthtir. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  William  E.  Mead,  Ph.D. 
12mo,  pp.  410.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.  EJdited, 
with  notes,  by  Hammond  Lamont.  12mo,  pp.  224. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Stories  of  Insect  Life.  By  Clarence  Moores  Weed. 
Svo,  pp.  54.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  Jean  Valjean,  from  Victor  Hugo's  *'  Les 
Mis^rables."  Edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.  12mo,  pp. 
1022.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    90  cents. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns.  Edited  by  Charles  L.  Han- 
son.   12mo,  pp.  109.    Boston  :  Ginn  &,  Co. 

Enoch  Arden,  and  the  Two  Locksley  Halls.  By  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Edited  by  Calvin  S.  Brown.  16mo,  pp. 
169.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    85  cents. 

The  Ancient  Mariner.  By  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Andrew  J.  George.  16mo, 
pp.  93.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    35  cents. 

De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar.  With  introduction 
and  notes  by  George  A.  Wauchope.  16mo,  pp.  111. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    35  cents. 

Standard  Literature  Series:  "The  Sketch  Book,"  by 
Washington  Irving ;  "  Knickerbocker  Stories,"  by 
Washington  Irving;  "Enoch  Arden,  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson;  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  by  Daniel  Defoe ;  "  Evangeline,  a  Tale  of 
Acadie,"  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow — each  12X  cents ; 
"Ivanhoe,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  20  cents;  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  80  cents. 
Paper,  12mo.  New  York :  University  Publishing 
Company. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Albert 
&  Cook.  12mo,  pp.  283.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  50 
cents. 
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III.— NEW  TITLES   IN    FOREIGN    FICTION. 


The  Beth  Book.  By  Sarah  Grand.  12ino,  pp.  578. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Ck>.    $1.50. 

In  the  Permanent  Way.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel.  12mo, 
pp.  400.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Ck)mpany. 
$1.50. 

Let  Us  Follow  Hiin,  and  Other  Stones.  By  the  author 
of  "Quo  Vadis.''  Translated  by  V.  A.  Hlasko  and 
T.  H.  Bullick.  12nio,  pp.  241.  New  York :  R.  F. 
Fenno&Co.    $1. 

St.  Ives  :  Being  the  Adventures  of  a  French  Prisoner  in 
England.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  12mo,  pp. 
438.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  Tormentor.  By  Benjamin  Swift.  12mOf  pp.  271. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

His  Excellency.  {Son  Exc.  Eugdne  Ronton.)  By  ]£mile 
Zola.  With  a  preface  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly.  Sole 
authorized  edition.  18mo,  pp.  876.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

Ramuntcho.  By  Pierre  Loti.  12mo,  pp.  279.  New 
York  :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  School  for  Saints.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Craigie.  12mo, 
pp.  406.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

liarbara  Blomberg.  By  Georg  Ebers.  Translated  by 
Mary  J.  Safford.  Two  vols  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Dariel :  A  Romance  of  Surrey.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
12mo,  pp.  505.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead&  Co.  $1.75. 

Baboo  Hurry  Bungsho  Jabberee,  B.A.  By  F.  Anstey. 
16mo,  pp.  272.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25. 

The  Shackles  of  Fate  :  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  Max 
Nordau.  16mo,  pp.  199.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.    50  cents. 

American  Nobility.  By  Pierre  de  Coulevain.  12mo, 
pp.  458.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50. 

Brichanteau,  Actor.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Jules  Claretie.  12mo,  pp.  879.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

For  the  Cause.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  16mo,  pp. 
212.    Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Sergei  Company.    $1. 

The  Two  Captains.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  12mo,  pp. 
872.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

A  Fountain  Sealed  :  A  Novel.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
12mo,  pp.  800.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.    $1.50. 


The  Outlaws  of  the  Marches.  By  Lord  Ernest  Hamil- 
ton. 12mo,  pp.  848.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  Sc  Co. 
$1.50. 

Andronike  ;  The  Heroine  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  By 
Stephanos  Theodoros  Xenos.  Translated  by  Ekl- 
win  A.  Grosvenor.  8vo,  pp.  539.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers.    $1.50. 

The  Fourth  Napoleon  :  A  Romance.  By  Charles  Ben- 
ham.  12mo,  pp.  600.  Chicago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Ca    $1.50. 

An  Imperial  Lover.  By  M.  Imlay  Taylor.  12mo,  pp. 
377.    Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Dagger  and  the  Cross  :  A  Romance.  By  Joseph 
Hatton.  12mo,  pp.  888.  New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno 
&Co.    $1.25. 

George  Malcolm.  By  Gabriel  Setoun.  12mo,  pp.  800. 
New  York  :  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Lochinvar :  A  Novel.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  12mo,  pp. 
412.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Wayfaring  Men  :  A  Novel.  By  Edna  Lyall.  12mo,  pp. 
452.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Other  People's  Lives.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
12mo,  pp.  299.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.    $1.25. 

At  the  Cross  Roads.  By  F.  F.  Montr^sor.  16mo,  pp. 
425.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  Spite  of  Fate.  By  Silas  K.  I^ocking.  12mo,  pp.  408. 
New  York  :  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Defiant  Hearts.  By  W.  Heimburg.  12mo,  pp.  839. 
New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Thro'  Lattice  Windows.  By  W.  J.  Dawson.  16mo,  pp. 
384.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company. 
$1.25. 

Stories  from  Italy.  By  G.  S.  Godkin.  16mo,  pp.  854. 
Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Karma  :  A  Story  of  Early  Buddhism  By  Paul  Cams. 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  21.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Pub> 
lishing  Company.    75  cents. 

NirvAna :  A  Story  of  Early  Buddhism.  By  Paul 
Cams.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  46.  Chicago ;  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.    $1. 


CONTENTS    OF   REVIEWS  AND    MAGAZINES. 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 


ks  for  a  ViUaiee  Library.    Helene  L. 


Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    Febraary. 

The  Captare  of  Govermnent  by  Commercialism.    John  J. 

Cliainnan. 
The  Danger  from  Experimental  Psychology.    Hngo  Mtln- 

sterberg. 
On  the  Outakirte  of  Public  Life.    Thomas  W.  Higginson. 
The  Labor  Unions  and  the  Negro.    John  S.  Durham. 
The  True  Education  of  an  Architect.    Russell  Sturgis. 
A  Brief  Survey  of  Recent  Historical  Work. 

The  BookoMn.— New  York.    February. 

Alphonae  Daudet.    Adolphe  Cohn. 
Thectdore  Watta-Dunton.    C.  Kemahan. 
The  PaBdagogical  Type.    George  M.  Hyde. 
One  Hundred  Best  Bool      * 
Dickey. 

The  Century  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

Heroes  Who  Fight  Fire.    Jacob  A.  Rlls/. 

The  Great  Exposition  at  Omaha.    Charles  Howard  Walker. 

The  Steerage  of  To^lay.    H.  PhelM  Whitmarsh. 

My  Bedouin  Friends.    R.  Talbot  Kelly. 

Ad  American  Scholar :  Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbur}'. 
Brander  Matthews. 

Pr«6ideut  Lincoln's  Visiting-card.   John  M.  Bullock. 

The  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service.    H.  D.  Smith. 

The  Manuscript  of  **  Auld  Lang  Svne."    Cuyler  Reynolds. 

Raskin  as  an  Oxford  Lecturer.    James  M.  Bryce. 

How  an  Austrian  Archduke  Ruled  an  American  Empire. 
Sara  T.  Stevenson. 

The  First  ajid  Last  Writings  of  Washington.  S.  M.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Flowers  in  the  Pave.    Charles  M.  Skinner. 

('nrrency  Reform.    Robert  S.  Taylor. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    February. 

The  Rhine  Country.    H.  A.  Guerber. 

Cobnial  Household  Industries.    Alice  M.  Earle. 

lQ»ct  0)nmiunities.    Anna  B.  Comstock. 

«i«Tnan  Social  Democracy.    John  W.  Perrln. 

The  Financial  Markets  of  Germany.   Raphael-Georses  L6vy. 

lathence  of  Roman  Law  on  English  Law.    H.  W.  Rogers. 

Teiemphing  Without  Wires.    Ernesto  Mancini. 

JvUd  S.  Morrill,  the  Oldest  United  States  Senator. 

Edwards. 
Lohengrin.    Charles  Barnard. 

Ortrin  of  the  Democratic  Party.    Charles  M.  Harvey, 
ladlu  Native  Skill.    Chief  Pokagon. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Irvington,  N.  Y.    February. 

The  LMt  of  the  Valois.    Eleanor  Lewis. 

h  the  Realm  of  Woman's  Dress.    F.  W.  Fitzpatrick. 

Hmrthe  Banana  is  Grown.    F.  S.  Lyman. 

Hermmel  of  the  Supreme  Court.    Nannie-Belle  Maury. 

A  Social  Want.    William  D.  Kempton. 

The  Utilixatlon  of  Human  Garbage.    G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 

The  Selection  of  One's  Life- Work.    E.  Benj.  Andrews. 

Educational  Review. —New  York.    February. 

Fukctions  of  the  State  Touching  E^ducatlon.     Andrew  S. 

Draper. 
ReUgions  Instruction  In  American  Schools.    Levi  Seeley. 
i>n2deDt  Life  at  Jena.    Stuart  H.  Rowe. 
The  Public  School  and  Conununity  Life.    J.  K.  Paulding. 
The  Economy  in  High  Wages  for  Te€w;hers.    John  Davidson. 
History  in  the  German  Gymnasia.    Lucy  M.  Salmon. 
Principle  of  the  New  Education  Applied  in  Algebra.    J.  V. 

CoUina, 

Oodcy's  Magaaine.— New  York.    February. 

Trtumphs  in  Amateur  Photography.— II.    C.  I.  Berg. 
The  "  Celestials  ^  of  the  City  of  St.  Francis.    G.  Poynter. 


E.J. 


Old  Blue  and  White  (Pottery).    Jane  W.  Guthrie. 
Preliminary  Period  of  the  American  Revolution.— II.    G.  C, 
Lay. 

Harper's  Magaaine.— New  York.    February. 

Social  Pictorial  Satire.— I.    G^eorge  Du  Maurier. 
Projects  for  an  Isthmian  Canal.    David  Turpie. 
Stuttgart.— II.    Elise  J.  Allen. 
Some  Americans  from  Oversea.    Kirk  Munroe. 
The  Duo  D'Aumale  and  the  Cond6  Museum.  Henri  Bouchot. 
ITndercurrents  in  Indian  Political  Life.    F.  H.  Skrine. 
Recent  Development  of  Musical  Culture  In  Chicago.    G.  P. 
Upton. 

Home  Magaaine.— Blnghamton,  N.  Y.    February. 

Our  Winter  Birds.    Addison  Ellsworth. 

A  Sweet  Reminiscence  of  Commercial  Traveling.    W.  Hoge. 

For  Our  Animal  Friends.    John  Southworth. 

The  Names  in  Balzac's  Books.    Henry  Haynie. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal.- Philadelphia.    February. 

With  Washington  in  the  Minuet.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
The  Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet  Minister's  Wife.— IX. 
A  Private  Audience  with  the  Pope.    Inez  Merrill. 

Lippincott's  Monthly  Magaaine.— Philadelphia.     February. 

The  Land  of  the  Winter  Cucumber.    R.  G.  Robinson. 

How  They  Live  on  Nothing  a  Year.    Dora  E.  W.  Spratt. 

Some  Literary  Shrines  of  Manhattan.— III.    T.  F.  Wolfe. 

The  Poetry  of  Shelter.    Charles  C.  Abbott. 

Odors.    Samuel  M.  Warns. 

Back  from  Altruria.    Robert  Timsol. 

McClure'a  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

Future  North  Polar  Exploration.    Fridtjpf  Nansen. 
The  Last  Days  of  G«orge  Washington.    Tobias  Lear. 
Some  Great  Portraits  of  Lincoln. 
Charles  A.  Dana's  Reminiscences.— IV. 

The  Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    February. 
The  Theories  of  Octave  Thanet  and  Other  Western  Realists. 

MaryJ.  Reid.  ,  ^  „ 

Grant's  Life  in  the  West.    J.  W.  Emerson. 
Some  Ladies  of  the  New  Administration.   Juliette  Babbitt. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 
My  Favorite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book.  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
The  National  Library. 

Rembrant  van  Ryn.  ^     _  ,    ^    «  .    „ 

The  Nicaragua  Canal.    Hernando  De  Soto  Money. 
Veterans  of  the  Confederacy. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    February. 

The  Cabot  Celebrations  of  1807.    Edward  G.  Porter. 
The  Home  of  a  Highhuid  Noble.    A.  C.  Shelley. 
New  England  Influences  in  California.    JohnE.  Bennett. 
The  City  of  Holyoke.    Edwin  L.  Kirtland.     „  ,   „  ,^ 
Heads  of  Departments  Before  Legislatures.  RuL.  Bridgman. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Highways.    Charles  L.  Whittle. 
Forestal  Resources  from  an  Economic  Standpoint.  A.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Scribner's  Magazine.- New  York.    February. 

The  Police  Control  of  a  Great  Election.    Avery  D.  Andrews. 
The  Naval  Campaign  of  1776  on  Lake  Champlain.     A.  T. 

Mahan.  ^  „. 

Wilton  Lock  wood.    T.  R.  Sullivan. 

The  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


THE  OTHER   AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH    PERIODICALS. 
(From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American  Historical  Review.- New  York.    January. 

Jwtin  Wlnaor.    Edward  CTiannlng. 

Ufeof  Mediieval  Students  as  Illustrated  by  Their  Letters. 

„  C.  H.  Haskins. 

The  Prussian  Campaign  of  1768.— II.    Herbert  Tuttle. 


The  Proprietary  Province  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ment.—HI.    H.L.Osgood. 
The  Taxation  of  Tea,  17OT-1773.    Max  Farrand. 
Offlce-Seekers  During  Jefferson's  Administration.   G.  Hunt. 
Tammany  Hall  and  the  Dorr  Rebellion.    Arthur  M.  Mowry. 
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American  Monthly  Magaxine.— Washington.    January. 

American  Citizenship.    James  B.  Clark. 
The  Hero  of  Fort  Griswold. 

American   Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.— New  York. 
January. 

The  Future  of  Austria-Hunfiranr. 

Plans  for  Currency  Reform.    Charles  A.  Conant. 

Three  Patriarchs  of  Education. 

New  York's  Civic  Assets.    William  H.  Tolman. 

The  Position  of  the  British  Navy.    Lord  Brassey. 

The  Rebuilt  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Need  of  a  Navy :  Captain  Mahan's  New  Book. 

Count  Tolstoi  on  Henry  George^s  Doctrine. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    January. 

Till?  jl^^tiolcjgy  iitifl  iifHKrH]jlii<     UihidbiUioti  uf  Infectious 

TUe  RiLoiiil  fweotfraphy  of  Europe.— X 11,    Tiie  Aryan  Ques- 
tion.   W.  Si.  Hlj4e}% 
TheKindfof  t  lie  Woods.    Norman  RoVlnsoa. 
8«l€Pt  *^  Jin-i  ^tomlts.    P.  M.  BerUnf Uit. 
Ptetaiifl  HaiidH.    Mrs.  Hinry  Barnard. 
C*rl  1.  m  1 H  i  u  hin  d  C  'rtr  1  T  rderrM.-h.    W 1  lUe  I  m  H  ia. 
Pritirlpl^".Hd    iFiKiitinn-XlV      DiMtd  A.  Wells. 
The  Ahor-iuiri«>^^f  U:*-  \Vr^r  IiullfS.    Edith  RUke, 
The  Kiir+  iu^n  Klmiu nf  \n  Arm  rkftM  CtviUKatioli.  A.  H.Hyde. 
TheC'iiliiK^i'' "f   ['ji  I- L-ii.HV.     (>r.  ^T»^h(m. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    Januar>'. 

Black  and  White  Drawing  in  Wash.    W.  A.  Rogers. 
Still  Life  Painting.    A.  O.  Moore. 
Sketching  from  Nature.    C.  A.  Vanderhoof. 
Artistic  Photography. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    January. 

Furniture  of  the  Colonial  Period.    H.  O.  Warner. 
The  Decorative  Art  of  the  Renaissance.    E.  H.  Blashfleld. 
A  Review  of  Book  Illustrations.    Ernest  Knaufft. 
Painting  in  Water  Colors.    Grace  B.  Barton. 
Impressions  of  Norway.— VI. 

Atalanta. — London.    January. 
The  English  Home  of  the  Washingtons  in  Northampton- 
shire. 
Shakespeare^s  Richard  III.  and  Richard  III.  of  History. 
G«orge  Meredith ;  a  Modern  Poet.    Kent  Carr. 

Badminton  Magazine.— London.    January. 

Shooting  Grijsbuck  in  the  Orange  Free  State.    H.  B.  Knob- 

laucn. 
RecoUectons  of  Football  at  Cambridge.    Frank  Mitchell. 
Shore  Birds  in  Winter.    A.  S.  Buckle. 
Through  Arctic  Lapland.    Cutcliffe  H}rne. 

Bankers*  Magazine.- London.    January. 

Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  During  1807. 
The  Bank  of  England.— XII. 

The  Biblical  World.— Chicago.    January. 

Nazareth,  the  Home  of  Jesus.    Selah  Merrill. 
Jesus  as  a  Man  of  Affairs.    Austin  Bierbower. 
The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness.    William  B.  Hill. 
Purpose  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Ernest  D.  Bur- 
ton. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.— Oberlin,  Ohio.  (Quarterly.)  January. 

The  ArchflBologv  of  Baptism.    Howard  Osgood. 

Gilead  and  Basnan.    Henry  Hayman. 

The  Song  of  Songs.    Samuel  I.  Curtiss. 

Early  Religion  of  the  Hindoos.    Herbert  W.  Magpun. 

Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Great  Awakening.    £.  H.  Bying- 

ton. 
Civic  Reform.    Z.  8.  Holbrook. 
The  Social  Failure  of  the  City.    Emma  W.  Rocrers. 
Lawlessness  and  Law  Enforcement.    C.  B.  Wilcox. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.- EUlinburgh.    January. 

A  Lady*s  Life  on  a  Ranch.    Molra  0*Neill. 

Cambridge.    By  an  Oxonian. 

Eye  Language.    Louis  Robinson. 

The  Frontier  Risings  and  the  Government  of  India. 

The  New  Humanitarianism. 

The  German  Peril. 

Long  Credit. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London. 

German  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade. 
The  Share  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Trade  of  Morocco. 
Russian  Competition  with  Indian  Trade. 
Joint  Stock  Companies  in  India. 


Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.    January. 

Looking  Down  on  Paris.    Edmund  R.  Spearman. 
Copenhagen ;  Capitals  at  Play.    fi.  Fletcher  Robinson. 
The  Old  Bailey.    A  Member  of  the  Bar. 

Cassier's  Magazine.- New  York.    January. 

The  Largest  Steamship  Afloat.    Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
American  Cableways  in  Open-Pit  Mining.    Spencer  Miller. 
The  Blight  of  Trade  Unionism.    Ben  janun  Taylor. 
Carriage-Building  on  the  Midland  Railway,  England.    C.  H. 

Jones. 
Electric  Power  in  the  Machine  Shop.    E.  H.  Mullin. 
A  Record  in  Chimney  Construction.    E.  D.  Meier. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    January. 

Practical  Citizenship.— I.    Robert  J.  Mahon. 

American  Artists  in  Paris.    E.  L.  Good. 

Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome.    George  McDer- 

mott. 
Savonarolar— Monk,  Patriot  Martyr.    F.  M.  Edselas. 
The  "  Cui  Bono  t "  of  InfldeUtv.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 
The  Indian  Government  and  Silver. 

Twenty  Years*  Growth  of  the  Colored  People  of  Baltimore. 
Hardships  of  CathoUc  Exiles  in  Siberia.    A.  M.  Clarke. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    January. 

The  Canadian  Mounted  Police;  '^the  Riders  of  the  Plains.** 

Roger  Pocock. 
The  Fate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Manuscripts. 
At  the  Making  of  Canada.    Mrs.  I.  F.  Mayo. 
Water;  the  Modem  Rival  of  Coal.    J.  B.  C.  Kershaw. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia.    January. 

Hawaii,  the  Paradise  of  the  Paciflc.    William  Waith. 
A  Missionary  Tour  in  Japan.    B.  C.  Haworth. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    January. 

The  Coming  of  the  Slav.    George  Washburn. 

"  AMio  Fears  to  Speak  of  1788  ?  '^  William  O'Brien. 

The  Jewish  Workman.    John  A.  Dyche. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  Its  Lessons  for  V».   T. 

Hodgkin. 
How  Joseph  Arch  was  Driven  from  the  State  Church.    W. 

T.  Stead. 
A  Day's  Shoot  in  Chltral.    Colonel  Durand. 
The  Shortening  of  Parliament.    T.  C.  Snow. 

Comhill  Magasine.— London.    January. 

Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna.    W.  H.  Fitchett. 

The  Poetry  of  Byron.    Stephen  Phillips. 

The  Rush  to  the  Klondike.    T.  C.  Down. 

A  Literary  Friendship.    Elizabeth  Lee. 

Waterloo:  A  Contemporary  Letter. 

Ancient  Methods  of  Signaling.    Charles  Bright. 

The  Strange  Story  of  Madame  Lafarge.    A.  H.  Millar. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    January. 

(In  English.) 
Socialism  and  the  Future  of  England.    H.  M.  Hyndman. 

(In  French,; 
French  Socialism.    Jean  Jar  vis. 
The  Duke  de  Richelieu :  Letters  from  Italy.  R.  de  CTlstemea. 

(In  (German. ) 
German  Socialism.  W.  Liebknecht. 
Letter  from  Rome.    P.  D.  Fischer. 

The  Dial. -Chicago. 

December  16. 
The  Academy  Game. 

January  1. 
Alphonse  Daudet. 

Education.— Boston.    January. 

Vocational  Interests  of  Children.    W.  S.  Monroe. 

A  Few  Latin  Difficulties.    F.  W.  Cobum. 

The  Psychological  Significance  of  the   Parts  of  Speech 

G  Beck. 
Popularizing  Art.    Walter  W.  Hvde. 
Children  and  Literature.    Kate  M.  Cone. 
The  Stereopticon  and  Its  Use  in  Schools.    M.  H.  Paddock. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    January. 

Socialist  and  Anarchist  Views  of  Education. 

School-Building  in  New  York  City.    C.  B.  J.  Snyder. 

A  New  Profession.    Charles  F.  Thwing. 

Fatigue  in  School  Children.    Smith  Baker. 

Age  at  which  Children  Leave  School.    F.  H.  Law. 

Education  in  Hawaii.    F.  B.  Dressier. 

Sub-Freshman    English.— II.     A.    S.    Hill,   Elizabeth    A. 

Withey. 
How  to  Learn  a  Language.    Louise  Chauvet. 
A  Forgotten  Factor  in  Medical  Education.    A.  L.  Benedict. 
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Bdacational  Review.— London.    January. 

Oar  Kew  Year*s  Policy. 

Edacational  Developments  in  1807.    J.  W.  Longsdon. 

The  Schoolmaster  in  His  Post.    Continued.    Foster  Watson. 

The  Ancient  Universities  as  Educational  Leaders.     John 

Gibson. 
The  London  School  Board  Election.    Agnes  J.  Ward. 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch  on  the  Two  AmoldsTwilliam  K.  Hill. 

The  Engineering  Magarine.— New  York.   January. 

Poedbilities  and  Limitations  of  Electric  Traction.    F.  J. 

Sprague. 
ShiD-Buflding  as  a  Productive  Industry  in  Great  Britain.    J. 

HcKechnie. 
rutwe  Supremacy  In  the  Iron  Markets  of  the  World.— III. 

J.  S.  Jeans. 
Aatomatic  Machinery  the  Secret  of  Cheap  Production.    H. 

S.Bfaxim. 
Cootrol  and  Fixation  of  Shifting  Sands.    J.  Oiiford. 
Economy  of  the  Lance  Gas  Engine.    Dusald  Clerk. 
European  Systems  of  House-Heating.    J.  L.  Saunders. 
Tmnsmission  of  Power  hy  Belts  and  Pulleys.    C.  L.  Red- 

lield. 
Cyanid  Process  in  Western  America.    Thomas  Tonge. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    January. 

Booty  from  Benin.    O.  M.  Dalton. 
Vttican  and  Qulrinal.    Arthur  Warren. 
Studies  and  Sketches  of  the  First  Napoleon. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    January. 

Tbe  Fature  of  Liberalism : 

The  Nemesis  of  Party. 

Popular  Feeling  and  Liberal  Opportunities. 
GMBteus  Literarum ;  a  French  Example.    Ch.  Bastide. 
Bag6>Leave8  ftrom  Philostratus.    Percy  Osbom. 
The  Growth  of  a  Thinker's  Mind.    Lewis  Campbell. 
Ideal  Land  Tenure  and  the  Best  Makeshift.    W.  E.  Bear. 
The  Norwegian-Swedish  Conflict.    H.  L.  Braekstad. 
Sute  Adoption  of  Street-Arabs.    Mrs.  A.  Samuels. 
Anti-Semitism  and  the  Dreyfus  Case.    Lucien  Wolf. 
The  Struggle  of  Religions  and  Races  in  Russia.   E.  J.  Dillon. 
RoMiaand  Her  Patients.    Mme.  Novikoff. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    January. 

OuCosst  Defenses.    Nelson  A.  Miles. 
The  Future  of  Bimetallism.    George  G.  Vest. 
Deetrical  Advance  in  the  Past  Ten  Years.    Elihu  Thomson. 
Exports  and  Wages.    Jacob  Schoenhof . 
Tbe  Reconqueet  of  New  York  byTammany.    Simon  Sterne. 
The  Political  Outlook.    Henry  Watterson. 
The  Incorporation  of  the  Working  Class.    Hugh  McGregor. 
^Iilnas^  Chinese  Railway  Concessions.    Clarence  Cary. 
h  it  Worth  While  to  Take  Out  a  Patent  ?    H.  Huntington. 
Edocation  in  Hawaii.    Henry  S.  Townsend. 
American  Excavations  at  »parta  and  Corinth.    J.  Genna- 
^dios. 

The  Relation  of  the  Drama  to  Literature.    Brander  Mat- 
thews. 

Pnnk  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.- New  York.  January. 

itexico  as  It  Is.    Frederick  S.  Daniel. 

AQdrew  Jackson.— III.    John  M.  Tobin. 

The  Presbyterians.    D.  J.  McMillan. 

BeetSogar  Manufacture  in  California.  Frederick  M.  Turner. 

Gentleman's  Magarine.— London.    January. 

5»Veddahs  of  Ceylon.    E.O.Walker. 

^owr  M6rim6e.    C.  E.  Meetkeke. 

The  Mountains  of  the  English  Lake  District.    Charles  Ed- 

„   vardes. 

Some  Fatal  Books.    Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfleld. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    January. 

Hon.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat.    William  Clayton. 

Election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  People.  W.  Clark. 

Hy\t  in  Judicial  Opinions.— II.    H.  Cf.  Merwin. 

ijome  Virginia  Lawyers,  Past  and  Present.— I.    Sallie  E.  M. 

,    Hardy. 

Jbtt  Challenge. 

Barbaric  Military  Punishments.    John  De  Morgan. 

Ounton's  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

^Xeedof  aNavy.    Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  President's  Message. 

New  Economic  Conceptions. 

War  Possibilities  in  Europe.    S.  G.  Crouch. 

The  Home  Magazine.- Binghamton«  N.  Y.    January. 

TJtt  Seventh  Peary  Expedition.    Albert  Operti. 
2!^Tlme  Magazines.    G.  N.  Lovejoy. 
The  Largest  of  Our  Sauria.   F.H.  Sweet. 


Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    Januar>*. 

Pulpit  Style.    W.  G.  Blaikie. 

Uncertainties  of  the  Exact  Date  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus.    D. 

Wortman. 
Symbolism  in  Christian  Art.    H.  C.  Farrar. 
Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Children.    W.  Sinclair. 
How  Far  is  the  Flood  Story  Babylonian  ?    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Intelligence.— New  York.   January. 

The  Origin  of  Symbolism.— n.    Rufus  E.  Moore. 

The  Dogma  of  the  Trinity.    Henry  Frank. 

Arbitration— Force.    Bametta  Brown. 

The  Soul's  Eden.— I.    Charlotte  M.  Woods. 

Pythagoras  and  **  Being."— XXVL    C.  H.  J.  BJerregaard. 

International.— Chicago.    January. 

Winter  Days  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.— I.    LilUan  D.  Kelsey. 
Who  Will  Exploit  China  ?— H.    Ren6  Pinon. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia.  (Quarterly.) 
January. 

The  Ethical  Basis  of  Collectivism.    L.  T.  Hobhouse. 
Deterrent  Punishment.    W.  A.  Wall. 
The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion.    L.  F.  Ward. 
Presuppositions  for  a  History  of  Moral  Progress.    W.  R. 

Inge. 
The  Doctrine  of  Selection  Upon  the  Social  Problem.    W.  M. 

Daniels. 
Suggestion  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Progress.    Edmund  Noble. 

The  Irrigation  Age.— Chicago.    January. 
The  Proposed  International  Dam. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.— Phila- 
delphia.   November. 

Pipe  Line  No.  2  at  Corona,  California.    H.  C.  Kellogg. 

Plant  Teste.    W.J.  Wilgus. 

Visite  to  Scientilic  Institutions  in  Europe.    E.  W.  Morley. 

Journal  of  the  MiliUry  Service  Institution.— New  York.    (Bi- 
monthly.)   January. 

How  Should  Our  Volunteer  Armies  Be  Raised  ?  S.  M.  Foote. 
Physical  Proportions  of  the  American  Soldier.    H.  S.  Kil- 

boume. 
Do  Officers  on  the  Retired  List  Hold  Office  ?    G.  N.  Lieber. 
Military  Department  in  Schools.    James  Regan. 
To  Promote  the  Efficiency  of  Non-Commissioned  Officers. 

C.  W.  Faber. 
Machine  Guns :  Their  Tactics  and  Equipment.  G.  E.  Benson. 
A  New  Balloon  Material.    Gustave  Hermito. 
Relative  Efficiency  of  Infantry  and  Artillery  Fire.    W.  C. 

Rafferty. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.— Chicago.     (Quarterly).    De- 
cember. 

Production  of  Gold  Since  1850.    Edward  S.  Meade. 
International  Indebtedness  of  the  United  States  in  1789. 

W.  P.  Stems. 
Fundamental  Laws  of  Anthropo-Sociology.     G.  Vacher  de 

Lapouge. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Chicago.    January. 

Allendale— A  Social  Experiment  with  Chicago  Boys.    Hen- 
rietta Horton. 
The  Evolution  of  a  Primary  Teacher.— IV.    Kate  L.  Brown. 

Knowledge.— London.    January. 

The  Karkinokosm ;  or,  World  of  Crustacea. 

A  Drowned  Continent.    R.  Lydekker. 

Is  Weather  Affected  by  the  Moon  ?    Alex.  B.  MacDowall. 

Serpente,  and  How  to  Recognize  Them.    Lionel  Jervis. 

Notes  on  Comets  and  Meteors.    W.  F.  Denning. 

Richard  Proctor's  Theory  of  the  Universe.    C.  Easton. 

Longman's  Magazine.— London.    January. 

The  Tale  of  the  Flint.    A.  M.  Bell. 

The  Author  of  '*  Monsieur  Tonson."    Austin  Dobson. 

The  Story  of  the  "  Donna  "  from  1883  to  1807. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.— Gettysburg,  Pa.   January. 

Modem  Spiritualism.    W.  E.  Parson. 

Christian  Socialism,  or  the  Workingman^s  Kingdom.    W.  H. 

Wynn. 
Specious  Theological  Phraseology.    David  H.  Bauslin. 
On  Historic  Ground.    R.  B.  Peery. 
Charge  to  a  Pastor.    T.  F.  Domblaser. 
Relation  of  Philosophy  to  Religion.    G.  C.  Cromer. 
The  Synoptic  Problem.    E.  J.  Wolf. 
The  Temple  In  Worship.    H.  C.  Alleman. 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  In  New  Jersey.    A.  HlUer. 
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Macmillan't  Magasine.— London.    January. 

India :  In  the  Land  of  the  White  Poppy.    O.  Levett-Yeats. 
Some  Friends  of  Browning.    J.  O.  Hadden. 
An  Episode  in  the  History  of  the  Com6die  Francaise,  1780. 
The  French  Invasion  of  Ireland.    C.  Litton  Falkiner. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    Janoary. 

The  Talmud.    Wilhelm  ElnOpfelmacher. 
Addison  on  the  Jews. 
Heinrich  Heine. 

Methodist    Review.— New  York.    (Bi-monthly.)    Jan.-Feb 

The  Church  Missionary  Society.    J.  M.  Thobum. 

A  Glory  of  Our  Century.    A.  B.  Hyde. 

Christ  and  Buddha:  Resemblances  and  Contrasts.  J.  W. 
Johnston. 

Besrinnings  of  Humanism  in  Germany.    Olyde  Ford. 

Value  of  Browning^s  Interpretation  of  fiuripldes.  Mary 
Daniels. 

Theory  of  Knowledge  and  Theism.    George  A.  Coe. 

The  Mileage  and  Tonnage  of  the  Universe.  WiUiam  Har- 
rison. 

Acts  and  Galatians  as  Sources  of  the  History  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Kenosis.    Ensign  McChesney. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    January. 

The  Great  Kokkaido.— J.  H.  Deforest. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    January. 

The  Revival  of  the  Prayer-Spirit.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Present  Situation  in  Asia.    Robert  £.  Speer. 
•*  Rejoice,  ye  Heavens  I "    F.  B.  Meyer. 
Recent  Missionary  Books.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
Julian  Hawthorne  on  India. 
The  Progress  of  Christianity.    R.  M.  Patterson. 

The  Monist.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.)    January. 

The  Aryans  and  the  Ancient  Italians.    G.  Sergi. 
The  Evolution  of  Religion.    John  W.  Powell. 
Love  as  a  Factor  in  Evolution.    Woods  Hutchinson. 
Causation.  Physical  and  Metaphysical.    C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
On  the  Philosophy  of  Laughins.    Paul  Cams. 
Christianity  and  Buddhism.    Rudolf  Eucken. 

Municipal  Affairs.— New  York.    (Quarterly).    December. 
F'uWk-  Control.  Own4?r^hip,  or  Operation  of  Municipal  Fran- 

;M  u  nit  \  pe.1  Elet  iHt?  Lk'  ]  1 1  i  n  c .    John  R.  Commons. 

Munlripal  Art.    Ki  ■  -  -  Lamb. 

Relti  tkina  of  t]  t»'  r  i  i  te.    F.  J.  Goodnow. 

Civic  Si?rvlf.'jf>  of  thv  .\  I  s*  Association  of  San  Francisco, 

J.  R.  Fre^d. 
C»re»tt?r  Ni'^w  Yorls  ii  L"<  riTur\  Henc«.    George  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
The  Phllndclphift  Uui*  L^Mt^r,    Frederick  W.  Speirs. 
Imnrcived  Tenitmunt  HomeEi   for   American   Cities.    G.  A. 

Weber. 

Music. — Chicago.    January. 

Gounod.    Camille  Saint-SaCns. 

La  Scala  and  Guiseppe  Verdi.    E.  B.  Perry. 

Puccini :     Rival  of  Mascagni  and  .  Leoncavallo.     Alfred 

Veit. 
The  Ritual  Chant  in  the  Catholic  Church.    E.  Dickinson. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Violin-Making.-llI.    W.  W.  Oakes. 

The   National  Review.— London.    January. 

An  Object-Lesson  from  the  West  Indies.    N.  Lubbock. 

The  Trade-Union  Triumph.    Godfrey  Lushington. 

Suicide  by  Typhoid  Fever.    Arthur  ShadwelL 

Prisoners  in  the  Witness-Box.    Evelyn  Ashley. 

A  Defense  of  the  Muzzle.    G.  Arbuthnot. 

Edmund  Burke,  Statesman  and  Prophet.    William  Barry. 

Education  and  the  Conservative  Party.    A.  Riley. 

New  Review.— London.    December. 

William  Blackwood  and  His  Men.    J.  H.  Millar. 
Ima^dnation  in  History.    Standish  O^Grady. 
The  Nationality  ot  Persons  of  British  Origin  Bom  Abrpad. 
The  Decline  of  the  Politician.    James  Annand. 
Imperialism.    Continued.    C.  de  Thierry. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    January. 

The  War  Office  and  Its  Sham  Army. 
Do  We  Need  an  Array  for  Home  Defense  ?    E.  Du  Cane. 
A  Walk  Through  Deserted  London.    Algernon  West. 
Parish  Li f e  in  England  Before  the  Great  PlllaBe.  Dr.  Jessopp. 
The  Childhood  and  School  Days  of  B>Ton.    K.  E.  Prothero. 
The  Prisoners  of  the  Gods ;  Irish  Superstitions.    W.  B.  Yeats. 
The  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Russia.    Princess  Kro- 

potkin. 
Is  the  Liberal  Party  in  Collapse  ?    J.  Guinness  Rogers. 
The  Partition  of  China.    Holt  S.  Hallett. 


North  American  Review.— New  York.    January. 

Whv  Homicide  Has  Increased  in  the  United  SUtes.-!!.  C. 

Lombroeo. 
Passing  of  the  People's  Party.    W.  A.  Peffer. 
The  Speaker  and  the  C/ommittees  of  the  House.  A.  W.  Oreely. 
America's  Opportunity  in  Asia.    Charles  Denbv,  Jr. 
The  Intellectual  Powers  of  Woman.    Fabian  Franklin. 
Industrial  Advance  of  Germany.    M.  G.  MulhalL 
A  Paradise  of  Good  Government.    Max  O'Rell. 
Commercial  Superiority  of  the  United  States.    W.  C.  Ford. 
The  Farce  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws.    J.  T.  Scharf. 
Conditions  Governing  Torpedo-Boat  Design.    R.  C.  Smith. 
The  Irish  Question  in  a  New  Light.    Horace  Plunkett, 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    January. 

Solomonic  Literature.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel.— vn.    C.  H.  Comlll. 
The  Dances  of  Death.    Paul  Oarus. 
Pierre  Simon  Laplace. 

Outing.--New  York.   January. 

Canadian  Winter  Pastimes.    George  W.  Orton. 
The  Knights  of  the  Lance  in  the  South.    Hanson  Hiss. 
Rabbits  and  Rabbiting.    E.  W.  Sandys. 
Philistines  on  the  Nile.    Emma  P.  Telford. 
Ice-Yachting  Up  to  Date.    H.  P.  Ashley. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    January. 

James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.    Edward  Everett 

Hale. 
The  Picturesque  in  American  Life  and   Nature.   Charles 

Dudley  Warner. 
Sloyd :  The  Swedish  Manual-Training  System.    W.  S.  Har- 

The  New  York  Public  Library.    John  S.  Billings. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.— I.    Lyman  Abbott. 
Some  Seventeeth  Century  Liberals.— III.    Benj.  Whichcote, 
E.  A.  G«orge. 

Pall  Mall  Magasine.— London.    January. 

The  Great  Seal  from  Saxon  Times  to  the  Commonwealth. 
South  London.    Walter  Besant. 
The  First  Crossing  of  Spitzbergen.    Martin  Conway. 
The  Campaign  of  the  Nile.    With  Plan.    O'Connor  Morris. 
Old  St.  PauTs;  the  Largest  Church  of  Olden  Times. 

The  Peterson  Magaxine.— New  York.    January. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  Mecca  of  America.    Bnshrod  C.  WasL. 

Ington. 
John  Brown,  the  American  Reformer.— I.    Will  M.  Clemens 

Philosophical  Review.— New  York.  (Bi-monthly.)  January. 

The  Genesis  of  Critical  Philosophy.— I.    J.  G.  Schurman. 
The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.— I.    John  Watson. 
The  Empirical  Theory  of  Causation.    James  B.  Peterson. 
Hegel's  Theory  of  Punishment.    S.  W.  Dyde. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    January. 

Photography  in  Winter.    Henry  Somerville. 
Distorted  Pictures.    Paul  Maybridge. 

Stepping-Stones  to  Photography.— XII.  Edward  W.  New- 
comb. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    December. 

Union  vs.  Competition. 

The  Magic  and  Mystery  of  Photography. 

Frames.    W.  J.  Warren. 

Negatives— Some  Defects  and  Their  Causes. 

Mamipulation  of  American  Aristo  Papers.    H.  M.  Fell. 

The  Photographic  Times.— New  York.    January. 

A  Note  Upon  Lantern  Slides.    John  H.  Gear. 
The  Gates  Double  Microscope.    C.  F.Jenkins. 
The  Naturalist  and  the  Camera.   R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
Naturalistic  Photography.— II.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    January. 

Ibsen  and  the  Ethical  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
H.  Knorr. 

Renaissance  Pictures  in  Robert  Browning's  Poetry.  R  Bur- 
ton. 

Emerson.    Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Kindliness  as  an  Element  of  Faith.    Emily  S.  Hamblen. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.    December. 

The  National  Finances,  1898-97.    A.  E.  Noyes. 
The  Scholar's  Opportunity.    J.  B.  Clark. 
The  Silver  Situation  in  India.    J.  C.  Harrison. 
The  Proportion  of  Children.    W.  A.  King. 
Federal  Trust  Legislation.    C.  F.  Randolph. 
Government  and  Press  in  England.    Edward  Porritt. 
Ada  Smith's  Lectures.    W.  Hasbach. 
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Prcsbjrterian  and  Reformed  Review.^Philadelphia.    (Quar- 
terly.)   January. 
Theistic  Evolution.    Oeorse  Macloskie. 
Apofltolic  Literature  and  AjxistoUc  History.     George    T. 

Purves. 
The  Ensland  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  E.  D.  Warfleld. 
The  Metaphysics  of  Christian  Apologetics.  W.  B.  Oreene,  Jr. 
Two  Phases  of  the  History  of  the  Huguenots.    Edward  BOhL 
Zatin's  History  of  Sunday.    S.  T.  Lowrle. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— Boston.    January. 

Ooomot  and  Mathematical  Economics.    Irving  Fisher. 

Canada  and  the  Silver  Question.    John  Davidson. 

Monetary  Changes  in  Japan.    Oarrett  Droppers. 

The  Coal  Miners'  Strike  of  1807.    J.  E.  George. 

The  Lease  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works.    W.  D.  Lewis. 

Rosary  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

Father  Ryan.— IV.    Louis  B.  James. 

Preparation  for  the  Reading  of  Dante.    Joseph  Sellnger. 

The^ope's  First  Mass.    William  D.  Kelly, 

Intentions  of  the  Rosary.    J.  L.  M.  Monsabrd. 

Some  Polish  Poetis.    Richard  M.  Johnston. 

The  Dominican  Sisters  of  Charity.    Paul  Leladler. 

A  Bird  of  Sacred  Art.    Francis  D.  New. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.     January. 

Dependent  Children  and  Family  Homes.  W.  P.  Letohworth. 
InT(»tigaUonB  of  Water  Supply.    F.  H.  Newell. 
Unsatisfactory  Condition  of  Garbage  Disposal  In  America. 
Ocean  and  High  Altitude  Health  Resorts. 
The  Windward  Islands— An  Ocean  Winter  Voyage.    A.  N. 

BelL 
A  New  Method  of  Inducing  Sleep.    J.  B.  Learned. 
New  Orleans  and  the  Yellow  Fever.    A.  N.  Bell. 

The  School  Review.— Chicago.    January. 

The  Growth  of  Mind  as  a  Real.    8.  S.  Laurie. 
Teaching  of   Ek;onomlc8  in  the  Secondary  Schools.    F.  H. 
Dixon. 

The  Stenographer.- Philadelphia.    January. 

Touch  Typewriting  and  Its  Keyboard.    Bates  Torrey. 
Uw Reporting.    H.W.Thome. 


The   Strand   Magazine.- London.     (American  Edition.) 
January. 
Snow  Statues.    Thomas  £.  Curtis. 
The  Compleat  Novelist.    James  Payn. 
Sir  Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan.    A.  H.  Lawrence. 
Those  Horrid  Earwigs.    Grant  Allen. 
Foolhardy  Feats.— II.    George  Dollar. 

The  Sunday  Magazine.- London.    January. 

The  Art  of  Holiday-Making.    Lady  Battersea. 

A  Royal  Example.    Countess  of  Jersey. 

The  Decoration  of  St.  Paul's.— L    W.  C.  E.  Newbolt. 

Misapplied  Texts.    William  C.  Preston. 

Philip  James  Bailey  and  His  Work.    J.  A.  Habberton. 

T h e  T reasury .— New  York .    January. 
The  Tuskegee  Institute. 
A  Call  to  Inspect  the  Churches  Strength  and  Beauty.    T.  S. 

Negley. 
The  New  Art-Windows— Their  Mission.    David  Gregg. 

United  Service  Magasine.— London*    January. 

Organization  of  Our  Infantry  with  Reference  to  Foreign  Re- 
liefs. 
Russian  Landing  Maneuvers  on  the  Black  Sea  Coast. 
The  Strategy  of  Alexander  In  Asia.    C.  Holmes  Wilson. 
General  Principles  of  the  Attack. 
Old-Tlme  Sailors.    A.  R.  McMahon. 
Celebrated  Italian  Duels. 
The  Armament  of  British  Cavalry. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    January. 

The  Case  of  Captain  Dreyfus.    E.  Austin  Farleigh; 
Reform  of  Disestablishment.    A.  G.  B.  Atkinson. 
Pamelllsm  and  Practical  Politics. 
Political  Disturbances  In  India.    Lionel  Ashbumer. 
The  Colliery  Strikes  of  1808  and  188B.    Samuel  Fotherglll. 
A  Protest  Against  Low  Works  of  Fiction.    T.  M.  Hopkins. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.- New  York.  January. 

The  Gum  Bichromate  Process.   James  Packham. 

The  Best  Lens  for  a  Beginner.    J.  A.  Mackenzie. 

Development  by  Modem  Means.    W.  Thomas. 

A  New  Basis  for  Photo-Mechanical  Processes.    R.  E.  Llese- 

Acetylene.    Chapman  Jones. 


THE  GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Dahei m.  —Leipzig.    December  26. 

Hayti.    With  Map. 
Scandinavia.    Dr.  Paul  Kaiser. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg. 

Hefts. 

KfiMht  Ruprecht  and  St.  Nicolas.    M.  Lille. 
Clovls,  Etbelbert,  Wltteklnd.    F.  J.  Holly. 
National  Drees  In  Germany.    A.  von  Heyden. 


Heft  4. 
Melchlor  Cardinal  of  Dlepenbrock.    E.  Kreusch. 
The  Pope  at  Home.    A.  de  Waal. 
Bozen.    F.  Peters. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    December. 

Position  of  the  Historical  Sciences  at  the  Present  Day. 

Theodor  Monmisen.    F.  Jonas. 

1847  and  1867. 

When  was  Helnrich  Heine  Bom  ?    H.  Hufler. 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    December. 

Russian  Policy  in  the  Far  East.    Concluded.    M.  Reader. 
8ute-Ownershlp  of  Swiss  Railways.    Concluded.    Ed.  Tal- 
licbeU 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris, 

December  1. 
Champolllon's  Childhood.    M.  de  la  Bri^re. 
Through  Lisbon,  Senegal  and  the  Soudan.— I.    M.  Muteau. 
The  Real  Captain  Colgnet.— I.    M.  de  Ganniers. 
Justice  Under  Parliamentary  Government.    M.  Broussel. 
Agriculture  and  Tariff  Reform.    M.  Wickershelmer. 

December  15. 
The  Eighteenth  Versus  the  Nineteenth  Centuries.    Comte 

C.  de  Mouy. 
The  Entry  of  the  Prussians  Into  Paris.    M.  Herbette. 
'  The  Real  Captain  Colgnet.    Conclusion.    M.  de  Ganniers. 
Through  Lisbon,  Senegal  and  the  Soudan.    Conclusion.    M. 

Muteau. 
A  Vanished  Continent  (Atlantis).    M.  d^Abartlague. 

Refbrme  Sociale.— Paris.    December  16. 

The  Jurisprudence  of  Life  Insurance.    M.  Thaller. 
The  Conditions  of  Fiscal  Reform.    M.  de  Sablemont. 


Colonization  of  France,  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
The  Law  Affecting  Duels.    Sidney  Dean. 

Revue  dee  Deux  M on des.— Paris. 
December  1. 

Austria-Hungary :  the  Pai'tles  and  the  Men.    M.  Benolst. 

Medical  Responsibility.    M.  Brouardel. 

German  Influence  In  French  Romanticism.    M.  Texte. 

December  16. 
Europe  and  the  Directory ;  the  Loss  of  Italy. 


Bourse-Gambling  and  Company-Promoting. 

Beaulieu. 
Paris  a  Seaport.    M.  de  la  Grye. 
An  Apotheosis  of  Naturalism.    M.  Doumlc 


M.  Sorel. 
M.  A.  Leroy- 


Revue  Gcnerale.— Brussels.    December. 

The  Real  Needs  of  the  Army. 

Unpublished  Records  of  the  Belgian  Revolution  of  1880. 

The  Clergy  and  the  Social  Question.    A.  Van  den  Broeck. 
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Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 

December  1. 

Cretan  Affaire— I.    With  Map.    M.  B6rard. 
Nietzsche  and  Wagrner.— II.    M.  Hal6vy. 
The  Austro-Hongarian  Crisis.    ♦  *  * 

December  16. 

After  Waterloo.— I.    Paris.    Marshal  Davoat. 

Cretan  Affaire.— II.    M.  B6rard. 

The  Industrial  War  in  England.    Sidney  Webb. 

Revue  Politique  et  ParlemeDtaire.— Paris.    December  10. 

Democracy  and  Education.    A.  Fouill6e. 
The  Berlin  Conference  and  International  Regulatian  of  La- 
bor. 
The  Supervision  of  the  Police  In  France.    Poux  Franklin. 


Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 
December  1. 

Brazilian  Literature.    L.  de  Freitas. 

Unpublished  Memoirs  of  Bouissingault.    P.  d'Estr^e. 

December  16. 

The  International  Peace  Movement.    Fr.  Passy. 
New  French  Writers.    H.  Berenger. 
Japanese  Ivory  Masks.    Comte  L.  de  Norvins. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    December. 

Socialism.    Continued.    G.  Renard. 
Ciiristian  Missionaries  in  C'hina.    A.  de  Pouvourville. 
The  Budget  of  the  Third  French  Kepublic.    P.  Louis. 
The  Eighth  Peace  Congress  at  Hamburg.    E.  Ducommnn. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  January  numbers  of  periodicals. 
For  table  of  abbreviations  see  last  page. 


Aboriglnos,  AUHtfftllan,  Cieorgf  W.  Boll,  Mi-ni. 

AU'Hdn^p  of  the  Weat  Indlm  Tht\  tMlth  HUikc.  A  PS, 

Aiitlin>TMJ-i^xtlology»  Fundamental  Laws  of »  J f 'Eton. 

Ajjulot^^'tica.  Chriatiikn,  TIj©  Mi^taphyijiitrt  of*  T'HH, 

AposUilk  Literature  and  Hlstflrj'-  tj-  T.  Purvt't,  PRR. 

Arbitration— Forc'Cn  It^tPiiettw  Brown,  int. 

Arctic  BxwHlition,  Thc^  Sov^ntU  Pejiry,  Albert  Oiwrt I,  liM, 

Arlstotkv  The  MeUipliysicaof— II.»  Jonn  Wataon,  PRev. 

Armies:  Ste  contents  of  J  Mi?  ^  USM. 

Art  J  8t?e  contents  of  A  A ;  Al. 

A  ry  a  lift  and  Anoitnt  lUlt^^ns,  G,  Sergi.  Mod» 

Asm,  The  Pr^yt^nt  Situation  in,  R.  E.  j^pcor,  Mi«R. 

A»1a,  Anu^riuii'f!  Opjx»rtanlt}^  U\A^.  \K'nh\\  Jr.,  NAR. 

ATjHtrHUnn  AlionMTinett,  lioorijf  W.  HpII.  MidM, 

Aiit^lriu-HunKury.  The  Fqtnrt;  of,  AAIRR. 

B^iiltv/rhe  Uld,  Loudon.  CKM. 

Biilioiin  MiacH«.i,  A  New,  Uustftve  Hermits,  JM8L 

Bnnkliig:  J^ce  orjiitfiit^^  <if  Bunk. 

Baptism,  Tlie  Arthitolopy  of,  H.  Ostfood.  BSiu^ 

Bfit-Sugar  Mumifiu'turt^  in  tlftlftornlft,  F.M.Turner.  FrU 

B+Tliii,  Thi^  t 'ity  of,  Emily  M.  liurbnnii,  risaut. 

BiiTMUillic^m,  Tk^  Flit urt^ of,  G.  G.  VeBt,  F. 

Bird  a:  Thv  Kinerof  thi^  ^Vo^j^dft,  Nt»rinHii  Robinwn,  AV^. 

BUttwooii,  WlUlHni,  and  Hit  Men,  N<?wR. 

Brown,  Juhru  Rl  niiriitKjiHifH^JS  of,  DiinUi  B*  Hadley,  McCt. 

Browning .  8o  m  e  F  ri  *3 1  id  s  of ,  M  ae . 

Bud  (11 1  ri,  riiri^it  an^l :    K*.y^-tnbljitic*'R  and  Con  I  rawtHn  MB. 

BlldOhlf^lu,  Clirl!*tmnity  and,  Rudolf  Euckt'Ut  Mon. 

Burki\  Eiiiniiml.  f<U4U^«inian  and  l^rophet,  W,  Bnrry.  NhlIH. 

Bj  ion,  Tlw  Cikil'ihoixl  iind  .SvIuxjI  Uuyftof,  NO. 

Byran,  The  roetry  of,  ^;t*'t>lnin  Phillips,  C. 


Cahlewnyrt,  AnnTicim.  in  Oiwu  IMt  Miuiug,S. Miller,  CiuiM. 
OainffiiA  of  I^arsiifiniy,  The,  Dr.  Ma  '         *   "^ 
nftttibridgp.,  BUki^k. 

,  IminTlfLK  Charles  A.  Eaton,  NiitM. 


lauhon,  AP8. 


Caniuln  and  the  Silver  Ont^Btlnn^  John  DavJdiSinn.  QJEooru 

Cauala:  Old  Miihllt^si'i  Canal,  A.  T,  Hi^pltin.'*,  NESf. 

Canal  w,  Sh  i  p ,  Ei-o  iioni  I  [  E  ff  ee  1 1*  o  f ,  J .  A .  Fa  J  r\  if  ^  A  A 1  'S. 
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Engineering :  See  contents  of  EngM. 
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New  York,  Greater,  a  Century  Hence,  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.^ 

MunA. 
New  York,  the  Greater,  Inauguration  of,  E.  M.  Shepard, 
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New  York's  Civic  Assets.  W.  H.  Tolman,  AMRR. 
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Plutocracy  and  War,  John  C.  Ridpath,  A. 
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Political  Outlook,  The,  Henry  Watterson,  F. 
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SiWn;*,  HfUfl^lilii-^  fff  Catholie  Exiles  In,  A.  M.  Clark*?,  (*W. 
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Sports :  See  contents  of  O ;  Bad. 
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Wiikji^s  ]£x[i>iprt^  imd.  Jjitob  i^hot^nbof,  F. 

War  Oflii  0,  Th«^  Britii^iu  and  Us  t?Uam  Army,  KC 

\Vjir  Pfss^ihiUiieii  fh  Eumj^e,  S,  it,  C'T-oti^'h.  OM. 

Wii!..3iju>it'>ii!e.  EiigU^^h  H^jine  of  Uie,  iij  England,  Au. 

Writ^hiTiKhm  ftnd  Hl-^  FrhwU,  Martiiii  L.iniatlpA.  f.M. 

^ V  ti  1 1  ■  r  li  H^  i  A  i '  on  t  e  ni  \m  ra  rj'  L**  t  er,  C 

^\'|JM■T  tiMi,  A  :^1ytb  cif.  ArrhilMiJil  FurU-R.  CM, 

Wiiti  r  Stit^ply.  I  n  vest  i  gut  km  H  uf.  F.  H.  Kcwoll,  San. 

W^^ift  Iiidlofi.An  Object-ljfaMJTi  from  the,  N-LutjbOM-k.N'ewR. 

AV>st  Inilii'sa.  Thi-  AVii-ijirinpft  f^f  \h^.  FAMh  Blak««  APS 

Whitmun  Wall.  M.  A.  De  D.  Howe,  Bkin4Mi. 

WiDSDr,  .TuHtiu,  Ed  want  Channini^^ 

Wlven  ftnd  MfiUieiT*,  French,  .-^nna  L.  BicknelU  CM. 

Wolfe,  General,  Portrflit*  of.  PnuJ  Leiec^tet  Font,  C'^I 

Womnn,  The  InteUiK'taAl  Powers  of,  F.  Fmnklln,  SAK. 

Women  ami  Re  forme,  Helen  Watteraon  Mofnly.  Sfrih. 


Abbreviations  of  Mai^axine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 


AP.         American   Amateur   Pliotog- 

rapher. 
ACQ.      American  Catholic  Quarterly 

Reviev^ 
AHReg.  American  Historical  Register. 
AHR.      American  Historical  Review. 
American  Magazine  of  Civics. 
Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

Political  Science. 
American  Journal  of  Sociology 

American  Monthly. 

AMRR.  Ait.  rlrnn  Monthly  Reriew  of 

Api*l<tfnrifl    l^opular    Science 
ftfoiitlilj. 

Arehlu^^turai  Rotorcl. 

Arena. 

Art  Ainatfnr. 

Art  [nii^rchutiife. 

Atalanta. 

AlUintie  Monthly. 

Bat' hi" lor  i>\  Arts*. 

Hadin  i m o 1 1  M ai^azine . 

Haiikerr*'  Mjii;iLzhio,  ( London  J 
Han k y Y .  H n n k r^ v^*     M n g aztne.     (New 
Vi.rk.t 

Bihliail  Worhi, 

Hlldiotherji  Sacra. 

Hhi  e  k  w  i  KJ<  \  "^  M  uujf*  /J  Qe* 

Bimnl  t\X  Trad^;  *Tourhai. 

Hookmun.    {New  York.) 

Canad  la  1 1  M  n^vi,  i  n  e. 

Ciiri^elTrt  Family  Maeazint^. 

Caj3Sier'»  Ma^sii/iMc* 

Catholic  World. 

Centurj'  MagaKlne, 

Chamifcrs'^s  Journal. 

Charities  Review. 

Chautanquutit 

Con  t^L'mpitiiry  Revioi'. 

CortdiilL 
Ccismop.  CoHmojioHH. 
t'ofl .  t  "osin  opol  i  t  Ji  1 1 . 


AMC. 
AAPS. 

AJS. 
AMon. 


APS. 

AR4JC, 
A, 
AA. 
AI. 

Ata. 
AM. 
BA. 

Bad* 
l^ankL 


BW. 

Blnek. 

BTJ. 

Bkman. 

CauAI, 

CFM. 

CttJsM. 

CW. 

CM. 

OJ. 

CRi^v, 

Chaut. 

CR. 

C. 


D.  Dial. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ed.  Education. 

EdRL.  Educational  Review.  (London) 

EdRNY.  Educational    Review.     (New 

York.) 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

El.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

FrL.  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

FreeR.  Free  Review. 

GM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

G.  Godey's. 
GBag.  Green  Bae. 
GMag.  Gunton's  Magazine. 
Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 
HM.  Home  Magazine. 
HomR.  Homiletlc  Review. 
Int.  Intelligence. 

IJE.  Internat'lJoumal  of  Ethics. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice  Institution. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

K.  Knowledge. 

LHJ.  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly. 

McCl.  McClure's  Magazine. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

MidM.  Midland  Monthly. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  Month. 


MI. 

Mun.A. 

MM. 

Mus. 

NatM. 

NatR. 

NEM. 

NewR. 

NW. 

NC. 

NAR. 

OC. 

O. 

Out. 

OM. 

PMM. 

PRev. 

PSQ. 

PA. 

PB. 

PT. 

PL. 

PRR. 


QJE 


Econ. 


San. 

SRev. 

Scots. 

Scrib. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SJ. 

SunH. 

TB. 

US. 

USM. 

WR. 

WPM. 

YR. 


Monthly  tl  lust  rat  or. 
MunlHpal  AffairM. 
?Sf  u  i  1  H<  ■  >  '*  Magaxinc^ . 
Miisik . 

Xutlonal  Ko\dew. 

N'l  w  K:nt,djitid  MajfUJtlue. 

New  WorhL 

S"ineieentb  C^ntun'. 

Xorth  American  Rtvkw . 

OlMii  Court. 

<  luting, 

Hut  look. 

« ivH  rliiisd  Monthly- 

I  MM  Mull  MrttfJi^hir. 

I  'UilniM^fiihtcj-d  lli*v!i*Vf 

1  'iilii  ii'jil  SHit'tict'  QijurtJ^fK- 

1  'U"T*.^A][jeriL^an, 

rin  ■TiH-i-^riLf-fin. 

P 1 M  J  lo^  vupXi  ic  Times- 

l^>et-Liir*, 

I 'ff j*lftierlttti    and    fti*form*l 

Review. 
Prvftbytt^rian  Quart  4*rlj\ 
Qnurttrly  JcQrTuiJ  of  Ki^EotB* 

it's. 
(Quarterly  Review. 
Rosary. 
Sanitarian. 
School  Review. 
Scots  Magazine. 
Scribner's  Magazine. 
Stenographer. 
Strand  Magazine. 
Students'  Journal. 
Sunday  at  Home. 
Temple  Bar. 
United  Service. 
United  Service  Magazine. 
Westminster  Re\iew. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Mag** 

zine. 
Yale  Review. 


rit  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    All  the  articles  in  the 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


With  Packer^s  Tar  Soap 


Young  Americans  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  hair  before  they 
are   forty  must   begin  to  look  after  their   scalps   before  they  are 

twenty* N^'  York  Medical  Record 

Systematic  shampooing  with  Packer^s  Tar  Soap  means  healthy  hair 
and  scalp—  and  you  cannot  begin  too  early.     Send  for  our  leaflet  on 
shampooing  at  home* 
The  Packer  Mfg.  Co.  (Suite  87B),  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York* 


far  mytuai  attiiaata(fr  mk^n  jfQu  iuritm  fo  pn  adv9rtUnr  plwuMw  rnvntivft  tMlM  magatftiK. 
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WEARING  APPAREL 


•*  IVAtm  you  wish  the  latest  styles  write  to  us,^^ 

Tailor-Made  Suits,  $5< 


We  have  prepared  for  the  Spring  season  a  most  fashionable  line  of  Ladies'  Suits^  Skirts^  Coats^  Capet  an<] 
Bicycle  Costumes*  To  the  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at  moderate  cost  we  will  mail  free  our  Spring  catalogue 
illustrating  all  of  the  latest  styles,  together  with  samples  of  the  newest  materials  from  which  we  make  these 
garments.  We  keep  no  ready-made  goods,  but  make  every  garment  to  order,  thus  insuring  the  perfection  of  fit 
and  finish.     Our  styles  are  exclusive  and  are  shown  by  no  other  firm.     We  pay  express  charges  everywhere. 

Tailor-Made  Softs,  $5  op.  Capes  and  Jackets.  Bicycle  Salts,  $4  op. 

(In  SerRei,  Cheviots,  Broadcloths,  Covert  (For  Spring  and  Summer  wear.)  (In  Mohair,  Corduroys,  English  Tireeds. 

Cloths,  Whipcords,  Wool  Poplins,  etc.)  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^     Covert  Cloths  Serges,  drashes,  Duck,  etc) 

Separate  Skirts,  $4  op.  ^In  ducw,  crash  and  Linen  Suitings.)  Bicycle  Skirts,  $2.50  np. 

Our  line  of  samples  includes  the  newest  materials,  many  of  them  being  exclusive  novelties.    We  also  have  special  lines  of  black 
goods  and  fabrics  for  second  mournmg.     Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  samples.     Be  sure  to  say  you  wish  the  new  Sprmg  issue. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO.,  JJ9  and  J2J  West  23d  St,  New  York  City. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  wHte  to  an  adoertlser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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The  World  of  Thrift 
and  Money  Matters. 


Exports  During  1897. — The  figures  already 
in  hand  for  the  eleven  months  ending  with  No- 
vember indicate  that  the  total  exports  for  1897 
vu  reach  $1,050,000,000,  or  $44,148,646  more 
than  in  1896.  They  will  certainly  be  ahead  of 
any  year's  record  since  1892  and  probably  the 
largest  ever  known.  As  the  table  below  shows, 
nearly  all  the  increase  is  to  be  found  in  agricul- 
tural products,  manufactures,  and  forest  produc- 
tions : 

FOB  THE  ELEVEN  MONTHS  ENDING  NOVEMBER,  ISOT. 

Products  of—  1806.  1897. 

Agrioilture $578,603,078  $635,782,480 

ManofBctoring 229,915,258  256,256,812 

Hining 19,638,218  18,233,839 

Forestry 88,143,795  87,868,468 

Rshery 5,975,007  5,228,838 

Misoellaneoiis 8,879,566  8,310,428 

For  November  alone  the  agricultural  exports 
were  $87,743,044,  an  increase  of  more  than 
♦T,  000, 000  over  the  corresponding  month  in 
1S&6.  Strangely  enough,  the  total  exports  and 
the  agricultural  products  have  increased  at  ex- 
actly the  same  ratio,  so  that  the  latter  is  exactly 
the  same  percentage  of  the  whole  as  in  the  previous 
7^  66.46.  The  manufactures  show  an  increase 
in  percentage  from  26.41  to  26.78.  From  Jan- 
JiMy  to  September  the  exports  of  manufactures 
iwreaaed  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  $3,000,000 
»monUiwhen  compared  with  1896,  but  this  tend- 
ency was  completely  checked  in  October  and  No- 
vember, the  former  month  showing  a  net  loss  of 
♦1,200,000  from  the  preceding  year.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  in  spite  of  this  slight  retrogres- 
sion, the  steady  growth  of  our  manufactured 
eiporta.  The  total  for  1895  was  $201,153,663, 
for  1896  $253,688,527,  and  for  1897  (December 
minuted)  $280,256,812. 

Capital  in  Eng^land. — The  applications  for 
^^itJ  in  England  during  the  past  year  reached 
*toUl of  £157,289,000,  as  against  £152,807,000 
in  1896,  £104,690,000  in  1895,  £90,000,000  in 
1894,  and  about  £50,000,000  in  1893.  The  very 
wge  proportion  of  this  that  was  requested  for 
ladostrial  enterprises  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
jomt-gtock  business  was  on  a  much  sounder  basis 


than  during  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  totals 
given,  £18,000,000  was  for  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries and  about  £15,000,000  for  manufacturing 
companies. 

South  African  Electrical  Development. 

— There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  electrical 
lines  in  South  Africa  just  at  present,  and  Ameri- 
can firms  are  getting  a  very  fair  share  of  the  con- 
tracts for  supplying  machinery,  either  directly  or 
through  export  commission  firms.  The  Harbor 
Board  of  Table  Bay,  Cape  Colony,  is  said  to  be 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  heavy 
electric  cranes  for  use  at  Cape  Town.  Durban 
has  recently  had  an  electric  plant  installed, 
additions  to  which  have  already  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  borough  engineer,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Town  Council  will  shortly  take  steps  for 
a  still  further  extension  of  the  city's  electrical 
facilities.  The  General  Electric  Company  has 
recently  filled  a  large  order  for  the  De  Beers  Mine, 
including  three  tandem  compound  engines,  each 
of  175  horse-power,  two  50-kilowatt  six-pole 
compound  dynamos  of  220  volts  and  115  volts,  a 
large  switchboard,  and  12,000  feet  of  large  copper 
cable.  The  Gould  Manufacturing  Company,  too, 
has  supplied  two  pumps,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
35,000  gallons  an  hour,  to^the  Knight  Central 
Mine. 

Business  Failures  in  ^897. — The  annual 
statement  in  Dun's  Review  of  the  failures  during 
the  past  year  shows  a  most  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  as  compared  with  1896.  The  commercial 
and  banking  failures  amounted  to  13,522,  a 
decrease  of  11.5  per  cent.,  while  the  liabilities 
dropped  off  34  per  cent,  to  $182,581,771.  The 
banking  failures  numbered  171,  with  liabilities  of 
$28,249,700,  an  average  of  $165,203,  as  against 
$256,156.  The  average  for  all  commercial  failures 
during  the  year  was  only  $11,559,  the  lowest  for 
twenty-three  years,  except  in  1892,  when  the 
average  dropped  to  $1 1 ,  025.  Liabilities  decreased 
as  follows  compared  with  1896  :  In  manufactur- 
ing, 31.1  percent.;  in  trading,  31.7  per  cent;  in 
brokerage,  36  per  cent;  and  in  banking,  44.4  per 
cent. 
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Russia's  Currency  Reform. — M.  De  Rout- 
kousky,  the  financial  agent  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, has  given  out  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  reform  in  the  finances  of  that  country 
during  the  past  year.  The  imperial  ukases  of 
Januarys,  August  26,  and  November  14,  1897, 
he  says,  have  definitely  settled  the  currency 
question  in  Russia. 

In  consequence  of  constant  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  silver  and  the  practically  unlimited 
amount  of  that  metal  which  can  be  produced  at 
low  cost  with  improved  methods,  silver  was  con- 
sidered by  the  imperial  government  as  entirely 
unfit  to  be  used  as  the  monetary  unit,  and  there- 
fore gold  was  accepted — ^it  being  regarded  as  the 
only  metal  least  subject  to  fluctuations  of  value 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  leading  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world.  It  was  decided  at  the 
same  time  to  take  silver  only  as  a  subsidiary 
metal  for  the  minor  coins.  In  redeeming  the 
credit  note  it  was  decided  to  give  it  the  value  in 
gold  which  it  had  in  the  average  during  the  last 
three  years  in  commercial  transactions  ;  that  is, 
66  J  kopecks,  making  it  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  former  gold  ruble.  If  the  credit  notes  had 
been  made  exchangeable  for  gold  at  the  value  of 
silver  rubles  (45  kopecks  in  gold),  which  the 
government  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  there  would 
have  been  a  great  loss  to  creditors.  If  the  notes 
had  been  made  exchangeable  for  gold  at  the 
value  of  former  gold  rubles  (100  kopecks)  there 
would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  debtors,  besides 
a  disturbance  in  the  productive  powers  of  the  coun- 
try. Gold  will  henceforth  be  the  sole  standard  of 
value,  and  the  new  unit  of  currency  will  be  a 
ruble  containing  0.7742  gram  of  pure  gold, 
equal  in  value  to  51.45  cents  in  United  States 
gold.  Silver  will  be  issued  for  subsidiary  coins 
only,  and  one  ruble  will  contain  18.02  grams  of 
pure  silver,  as  heretofore.  The  State  Bank  of 
Russia  will  be,  as  heretofore,  the  only  credit  in- 
stitution which  will  have  the  right  to  issue  State 
credit  notes,  exchapgeable  at  par  with  gold  in  the 
State  Bank  and  all  its  branches.  It  may  issue 
such  notes  to  an  unlimited  amount.  Both  gold 
and  credit  notes  are  made  legal  tender  to  an  un- 
limited amount. 

The  issues  of  the  credit  notes  by  the  State 
Bank,  if  needed  by  the  expansion  of  commerce. 


WE 
PAY 


All  you  have  guessed  about  life 

insurance  may  be  wrong.      If  you 

wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 

POST-    **How  and  Why,"  issued  by   the 

.^p      Penn  Mutual   Life,  921-3-5 

^^^^    Chestnut  Street.  Phila.    ^2n?S. 


New  England  Loan 


JVND 


Trust  Company, 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Capital  and  Profits^  5y 50,000 


D.  O.  ESHBAUGH.  President. 

W.  W.  WITMER,  Vice-President. 

W.  F.  BARTLETT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS: 

Henry  D.  Lyman,  R.  B.  Ferris, 

F.  K.  HipPLE,  Henry  Whelen, 

H.  J.  Pierce,  G.  W.  Marquardt, 

John  Wyman,  E.  D.  Samson. 

D.  O.  Eshbaugh,  W.  W.   Witmer, 

W.  F.  Bartlett. 

A  large  number  of  Insurance  and  Trust  Companies,  Sav- 
ings Banks,  Universities,  Colleges,  Trustees,  Guardians,  and 
private  individuals  have  invested  with  the  Company  for 
years,  and  not  one  of  these  investors  has  ever  lost  a  dolLir 
of  principal  or  interest  in  the  Company's  securities. 

The  Company  offer  a  it  a  own  Deb^mture  Honda,  eol- 
laterally  aeeured  by  carefully  aelected  ftrat  ntortgugrt 
depoaited  with  the  Fartnera*  Loan  and  Trumt  Comp^nf 
aa  Truatee,  Tlie  Bonda  are  iaaued  in  denominaiiomi 
of  $300  and  upward. 


Vineyard  Property 

FOR   SALE 

In  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  magnificent  North 
Carolina  mountains,  40  miles  from  Asheville  on  the 
Southern  Railroad.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
finest  grapes  in  the  world,  outside  of  a  hot-house, 
can  be  grown  here.  A  gentleman  obliged  to  re- 
move to  New  England  will  sell  his  half  interest  in 


NINETEEN  ACRES, 

PLANTED  WITH 

13,500  Healthy,  Vigorous  Vines 

F^r  Less  than  the  Cost  of  Cleuiog  and  Piaating, 

The  location,  near  Tryon,  is  not  surpassed  on  thb  conti- 
nent for  healthfulness  and  charming  scenery,  and  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  Northerners  among  the  landowners  who 
have  been  attracted  by  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  region. 

Fuller  particulars  gladly  sent.  The  owner  refers  to  Dr. 
William  Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  the  Independenty  and  to  A. 
Foster  Higgins,  54  Exchange  Place. 

Address  S.  L.,  care  ••  Review  of  Reviews," 
13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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OU  owe  it  to  your  family,  who  are  dependent  * 


upon  you,  to  give  tliem  tlie  certain  protection 
wliicii  only  Life  Insurance  affords 
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IHi    PRUDENTIAL 

Issues  liie  Insurance  PoHdes  for  Children,  Women,  and  Men,  ages  1  to  70— 
$5(M)00  to  $}5-under  PROFIT-SHARING  POLICIES  Premiums  payable 
Weekly,  Quarterly,  Half-Yearly,  or  Yearly 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA.  g 

Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J.  JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President      O 

r^P^IPWP^Hr  H**  ^i^  m^  W  W  W  W  ^P  ^P  ^P  ^P  W  W  ^P  ^P  ^P  ^P  Hf 
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will  be  so  regulated  that  the  amount  of  outstand- 
ing notes  will  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  by  more 
than  300,000,000  rubles  the  value  of  gold  coin 
and  gold  bars  deposited  in  the  State  Bank  for 
their  redemption.  The  amount  of  outstanding 
State  credit  notes  December  5  last  in  bank  and  in 
circulation  was  1,068,000,000  rubles,  and  the 
amount  of  gold  in  coin  and  in  bars  in  the  bank 
was  1,160,000,000  rubles.  The  exchange  of 
/  State  credit  notes  at  par  with  gold  is  guaranteed, 
in  addition  to  the  gold  reserve,  by  the  whole 
State  property  (about  600,000,000  acres  of  forest 
and  15,000  miles  of  railroads,  besides  govern- 
ment lands,  etc.).  Silver  in  the  State  Bank  will 
not  be  included  in  the  metallic  reserve  of  the 
bank  for  the  purpose  of  redemption. 

Silver  has  been  coined  to  the  amount  of  40,- 
000,000  rubles,  and  the  character  of  the  legal 
tender  of  the  silver  rubles  has  not  been  changed 
in  the  recent  laws.  Until  it  shall  be  decreed 
otherwise,  silver  coins  will  be  a  legal  tender  for 
all  taxes  and  dues  to  the  government  in  an  un- 
limited amount,  but  not  so  between  private  in- 
dividuals. 

The  plan  of  currency  reform  adopted  does  not 
concern  in  the  least  the  creditors  of  the  imperial 
Russian  Government,  as  all  loans  and  interest  will 
be  paid,  as  usual,  in  the  money  in  which  they 
were  contracted — that  is,  in  francs,  pounds  ster- 
ling, dollars,  marks,  florins,  etc. 

Tin  Plate  in  England  and  the  United 
States. — After  a  nunaber  of  exceptionally  sud- 
den ups  and  downs  the  tin-plate  industry  in  Great 
Britain  closed  in  a  depressed  condition,  with  a 
total  exportation  of  250^736  tons  for  eleven 
months,  against  248,737  tons  in  1896  and  332,547 
tons  in  1895  for  the  corresponding  periods.  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an 
increased  production  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  of  more  than  45  per  cent,  from 
307,226,621  pounds  to  446,982,063,  although 
there  were  but  50  firms  instead  of  53  in  the  busi- 
ness. Only  one  of  these  firms  used  foreign- made 
plates,  and  that  for  only  a  portion  of  one  quarter, 
the  amount  brought  in  being  about  one-fourth 
of  the  company's  total  production.  Following  is 
J  a  table  of  imports  and  exports  : 

Ponnds. 
Total  exports  during  fiscal  year  ending  June 

80,  1897 244,407,601 

Total  exports  during  same  period 139,346,130 

Net  imports 105,161,471 

Total  domestic  production 446,982,063 

Approximate  consumption  in  United  States  552,143,534 
Average  annual  capacity  of  mills  completed 

June  30,  1897,  say 600,000,000 

Same  of  mills  completed  and  in  process  of 

construction  at  that  date 650,000,000 


34th  Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Chartered  186J.  (Stock.)  Life  aod  Accideot  losoriMt 
JAMES  a.  BATTERSON.  Pres't. 


Hartford^  Conn.,  January  /,  i8g8. 

Paid-up  Capital,     -     $  1 ,000,000 

ASSETS 

Real  Estate .' |l.WI,tf5Sl 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank L.8S&,412  S 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgac^  real  estate &,90S,610  7S 

Interest  accrued  but  not  due 07,780  9 

Loans  on  collateral  security MS,IOO  9t 

Loans  on  this  Company^s  Policies 1,10MBO  SI 

Deferred  Life  Premiums 200,900 19 

Premiums  due  and  unreported  on  Life  Policies. . .    2SB,4tf  Z 

United  States  Bonds 14,00000 

State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds 8,612,616  78 

Railroad  stocks  and  bonds 4,664^205  75 

Bank  stocks '  l,084jOC  00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 1,449,465  00 

Total  Assets $22»868,994  16 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve,  4  per  cent..  Life  Department. $16,660,06  00 

Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  Accident  Department.  1386,817  S 

Present  value  Installment  Life  Policies 426,266  00 

Reserve  for  Claims  resisted  for  Employers 280,006  V 

Losses  unadjusted 2e0i,79i  9i 

Life  Premiums  paid  in  advance 26^830  &> 

Special  Reserve  for  unpaid  taxes,  rents,  etc 110,000  00 

Total  Liabilities $1991469359  04 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders. $39739,685  12 

Surplus  to  Stockholders $297229685  12 

STATISTICS  TO  DATE. 
Life  Department. 

Life  Insurance  in  force $9198889810  00 

New  Life  Insurance  written  in  1807 1 496079849  00 

Insurance  issued  under  the  Annuity  Plan  is  entered  at  the 
conmiuted  value  thereof  as  required  by  law. 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  ia07 $198359586  S9 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 1 89 1 5O9S5O  57 

Accident  Department. 

Number  Accident  Claims  paid  in  1897 I596II 

WTiole  number  Accident  Claims  paid 3079990 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1807 $193819906  81 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 8I98IO9O95  96 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1897 $8961 79498  80 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 84986O9686  5S 


GEORGE  ELLIS,  Secretary. 
JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Ass't  Secretary. 

EDWARD  V.  PRESTON,  SupH  of  Agencies. 

J.  B.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Surgeon  and  Adjuster. 

SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  CounieL 


Trousers  are  kept  *'  Smooth  as  if  Ironed  "  by  the  use  of 

The  "Practical"  Trousers  Hanger  and  Press. 


It  makes  possible  the  closet  arrangement  shown,  which  is  a 
revelation,  giving,  as  it  does,  maximum  convenience  and 
twofold  capacity. 

EVERY  GARMENT  SEPARATELY  GET-AT-ABLE. 

This  device  is  essentially  different  from  all  others.  In  its 
difference  and  originality  lies  the  secret  of  its  success. 

Our  48-pas^  descriptive  booklet  free  on  request.  We 
want  every  interested  reader  of  this  advertisement  to  have  one. 
It  contains  fac-simile  letters  of  duplicate  orders  — the 
strongest  kind  of  recommendation.  It  also 
has  the  names  of  more  than  one  thousand  well- 
known  gentlemen  who  are  using  one  or  more  of 
the  five-dollar  sets. 


The  flve«doll«r  set  consists  of  6  Trousers  Hans- 
s  and  3  Practical  Closet  Rods,  sent,  express  paid, 
I  receipt  of  price. 


The  closet  shown  is  fitted  with  a  five-dollar  set. 
It  meets  the  average  requirements. 

Single  Hangers,  75c.;  single  Rods,  25c.  For  $1 
we  wiU  send,  prepaid,  one  Hanger  and  one  Rod,  and 
afterward,  if  wanted,  the  balance  of  the  set  for  $4. 

WE  REFUND  THE  MONEY  WHENEVER  WANTED, 

This  enables  you  to  test  the  merits  of  the 
device  without  risk. 


PRACTICAL  NOVELTY  CO.,  421  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CURBRUQ'S  GOLDEN  SCEI^RE.         « 


If  vMi   flfA  fl    Pin^-^mnW^r    ^«  "^^^^  YOU  to  try  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE— all  the 

11    yuu   arc   a    '^■P^"*^'""'^^*»  talk  in  the  world  will  not  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial 

SURBRUQ,   159 


that  it  is  almost  perfection.     We  will  send  on  receipt  of  loc.  a  sample  to  any  address, 
Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.    Prices  QOLDEN  SCEPTRE :  i         ' 

Send  for  pamphlet  of  our  goods  giving  list  of  dealers  who  handle  them. 


lb.,  $1.30;  X  ^^'t  40c-     Postage  paid. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


Vccdcr 


...CYCLOMETER... 


I  tft€  better  t/oii  uniiiT:>tn fid  the  mrcimnlcai pritrcfph  on 
which  it  wnfks.  The  mors  jfow  know  of  the  simplicity  of 
its  construction,  the  morf  sars  ijou  Qr^of  tts  ubso(ij{0 

,  super  f of  ity  fji>trraft  tfth^rdi  stance  rpcarifprs  for  if  ieyclts 


15  different  Models  for  '98 

OF 


Singles,  $75— Tandems,  $125 

AMERICA'S       RirVri  P 
RepresenUtive  DIW/ 1  W/LC 

NOT  EXPERIMENTAL 

An  ORIGINAL  sprocket— four  teetn  onlyen^aj^e 
the  chain,  reducing  friction  to  a  minimum.  Re- 
sponds instantly  to  the  slightest  pressure  on  the 
pedal,  enabling  the  weakest  rider  to  climb  hilU, 
and  with  a  higher  gear.     Other  exclusive  devices. 

THE  LIBERTY  CYCLE  CO. 

BRIDQEPORT,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A; 

4  WARREN  ST..  NEW  YORK 

Brooklyn,  Chlcaffo,  Boston,  Newark,  and  the 
PrinciiMl  Cities  In  the  United  5tates. 

WrUi/or  Art  CMalogut. 


%  L  ^V  rf^  J^  #^  ^^^r^^TT^q^  ^t^  ^S  w^  /^  /^  ^^  rj\  Jp*  ^\  *j^  ^^.  vfn^n^^^i^^n^n^rtfTr^^^r?  r 

1!  The  First  Edition  for  February  % 


of  the  Reviev  OF  Reviews  was 

130,000  COPIES. 


EVERY  COPY  WAS  SOLD. 


h\ 


The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  says  (in  a 
|f   letter  just  received): 

^  ^        "  The  Review  of  Reviews  does  really  important  work, 
^  J    because  it  gives  not  merely  an  epitome  of  what  is  going  on 
5  J    in  the  w^orld,  but  a  chance  to  every  man  of  whatever  polit- 
§  J    ical  creed,  who  writes  seriously  and  deeply,  to  reach  the 
^  5,    classes  of  our  people  most  interested  in  the  vital  govem- 
ment  and  social    problems  of   our  time.     I   know  that 
through  its  columns,  views  have  been  presented  to  me  that 
I  could  not  otherwise  have  had  access  to  ;  because  all^  ear- 
nest and  thoughtful  men,  no  matter  how  widely  their  ideas 
diverge,  are  given  free  utterance  in  its  columns." 


*- 


J?fiOC7LAI?  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $2,50, 


^'7 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Trial  Subscription,  for  Six  Months, 

$i,oo 

Use  this  Coupon. 


I  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co., 

13AST0R  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 


^'t 


For  mutual  advantage  u/hen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magailne, 
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3TANDARDARTICLKUNCL-fr!)5inED, 


'>'^L=^^^=3  0C=   -,         JOt' 


Elgin  Watches  are  honest 
watches — ^honest  watches  tell  the 
truth — the  truth  is  all  that  need  be 
told  about  honest  watches. 

The  Elgin  factory  has  made 
more  watches  than  any  other  fac- 
tory in  the  world  in  the  same  period 
— nearly  eis^ht  millions. 

The  Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin,  by 
reason  of  its  third  of  a  century  of  tested 
accuracy  and  proven  durability,  has  be- 
come the  world's  standard  time-piece. 

Any  jeweler  will  tell  you  its  detailed 
excellencies. 


An    Blfflii    Watch     always    has    the 
**Blglii^'eiignived  on  the  works— fully  guaianteed. 


Elgin   National    Watch   Co. 


FREE- MUSCLE. 

DR.  JONES' 

DOLUR  HEALTH  EXERCISER 

Brinss  Health,  Strength.  Beauty,  and 
Grace  to  Man,  Woman,  or  Child. 

Is  a  complete  gymnasium,  weighs  only 
8  ounces,  no  wheels,  no  weights,  can  be  put 
up  anywhere,  develops  every  muscle  in  the 
body,  reduces  obesity,  strengthens  weak 
lungs,  corrects  deformities,  fortifies  the 
body  against  disease,  brings  firm  muscles, 
steadv  nerves,  erect  form,  good  digestion, 
sound  sleep,  and  molds  the  body  into  forms 
of  beauty  and  strength.  Get  one  and  enjoy 
Sent  postpaid  with  full  instructions.  Circular  on  request. 
PQ  P"  rj  we  arc  going  to  eivc  away  a  few  exercisers  in 
P  1^  L  [^  each  town  in  the  if.  S.  as  an  advertisement.  We 
only  require  that  you  distribute  some  circulars  and  show  exerciser 
to  your  friends.     Write  at  once. 

JONES  MPQ.  CO.,  106  Eut  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


Kfe. 


DH  JONES'  New  Science  Remedies  (Anti-Qenn) 

FOR 

ASTHMA,  CONSUMPTION,  RHEUMATISM, 
P0150NED  BLOOD,  DEFICIENT  VITALITY, 
and  DRUNKENNESS  or  the  LIQUOR  HABIT. 

Enlightened  medical  science  now  admits  that  most  diseases  are 
caused  by  living  germs  m  the  blood  and  tissues  or  by  the  poisons 
(toxincs)  which  they  generate.  Dr.  Jones'  remedies  never  fail  to 
cure,  because  they  kill  the  germs,  neutralize  their  toxines,  cleanse 
and  purify  the  system,  enrich  the  blood  and  increase  vitality. 
Do  not  be  discouraged  because  the  old-style  medicines  have  failed. 
The  new  scientific  remedies  will  cure  you— they  never  fail.  Do  not 
delay.  Six  weeks  is  the  regular  course  oi  home  treatment  for 
each  disease.  Some  cases  less.  All  medicines  in  tablet  form. 
Price  for  each  remedy. 

$i.oo  per  vial,  six  vials  for  $5.00,  postpaid. 
For  sale  only  by  Circulars  on  request. 

JONES  MFC.  CO.,  106  Eut  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


REGINAT0I! 

PLAYS    1 .000  TUNES 

AND    PLEASES    EVERYBODY 


r^t 


Strongly  made,  with  no  delicate  parts  to  get  ou 
order,  and  noted  for  g^reat  volume  and  sweetn 
of  tone,  and  incomparably  the  best  music  box  on 
market  to-day.  Five  years  ahead  in  improveme 
of  any  box  sold.  New  indestructible  tune  dis 
popular,  classical  and  sacred  music  from  20  cents 
Boxes  from  $7  to  $70  at  all  music  dealers. 

THE  NEW  ORCHESTRAL  REQIN^ 

The  largest  music  box  made.  Plays  overtures,  marc 
waltzes,  etc.  Arranged  with  coin-operating  device  for  he 
and  public  places.      A  big  money  maker.     Send  for  circi 

REGINA  MUSIC  BOX  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Ff^  mutual  advantage  when  you  wrtte  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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PROPRIETARY  ARTICLES' 

65  Lbs.  of  FAT. 


A  LESSON  IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 

Every  One  Should  Learn 

It  Shows  the  Only  Method  by  which  Dis- 
eases of  the  Respiratory  Organs 
can  be  Reached  and  Cured* 


aafMMU/nmi 

i,>^hfljrv.,»l,||fl5».T*, 


a 


HYOMEI 


» 


is  the  only  germicide  ever  found  volatile  enough  to 
impregnate  every  particle  of  air  breathed,  yet  leaving 
it  free  from  moisture,  thus  enabling  this  powerful 
germ  destroyer  to  reach  every  part  of  the  air  passages 
m  the  head,  throat,  and  lungs,  where  it  at  once  kills 
the  bacilli  which  cause  Catarrn,  Catarrhal  Deafness, 
Asthma,  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  and  Consump- 
tion. 

It  Cures  by  Inhalation. 

The  first  and  onlv  method  of  treating  these  diseases 
ever  indorsed  by  the  medical  profession. 

It  is  Guaranteed. 

"Hyomei'*  Inhaler  Outfit,  $1.00.  Extra  Bottles 
"  Hyomei,"  50c.  *'  Hyomei "  Balm,  a  wonderful  healer, 
5J5c.  Can  be  obtained  of  your  druggist,  at  office  or  by 
mail.  Pamphlets,  consultation,  and  advice  free.  Send 
for  the  story  of  *' Hyomei."    Mailed  free. 

THE  R.  T.  BOOTH  CO., 
23  East  20th  Street,  New  Yorlc. 


MU^.  J.  KlSfSFV. 


DR  EDISON'S  OBESITY  PILLS 

AND  SALT  FOR  MEN 

AND  WOMEN 

REDUCED 

MRS.   J.    KINSEDY. 

Of  an  old  Chicago  family. 

SAMPLE  oFeACH  FREE 

Free  adrlce  about  Obealtv  or  any 
dlseaM  at  LORIAi'G  A  CO.'S  :Vew 
York  or  Chicago  Medical  Depart- 
ment.  Call  or  write.  Car  Lady 
Physicians  open  and  answer  let- 
ters addressed  to  Mrs.  Dr.  A. 
Henry,  who  has  charge  of  oar 
Woman's  Department. 

kinaw  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL,  Jan.  SO,  *97. 
Loriag  ic  uj.,  li..  ^l--u  it.,  Chicago- 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  secured  a  reduction  of  slzty-flve  poonda  tn 
flesh  and  weight  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  Pills  and  Salt, 
and  a  reduction  or  nine  inches  arouni*  the  abdomen  by  wearing 
Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  Band.    This  reduction  was  effected  quickly 
and  with  perfect  safety,  without  one  day's  illness  on  account  of 
the  treatment  and  with  no  inconvenience  or  disagreeable  effects. 
I  wish  all  too  fat  men  and  women  would  take  Dr.  Edison's  Obe- 
sity Pills  and  Salt.    I  will  gladly  reply  to  any  questions  that  may 
be  asked  of  me  by  correspondents  investigating  this  treatmeUb 
Yours  respectfully  (signed).  MRS.  J.  KINSET. 
No  '* tonics,**  "nervines,**  ''sarsanarlllas**  or  other  medldnes 
required.   Dr.  Edison's  Pi  lis  and  Salt  are  perfectly  harmless,  and 
strengthen  and  invigorate  all  who  use  them.    Obesity  Salt.  |1 
a  bottle.   Obesity  Pills,  |1.50a  bottle.  Obesity  Bands,  $3.S0 and  np. 
We  send  free  *'  HOW  TO  Curb  Obbsity,"  with  free  sample  boxes  of  Dr. 
Edison's  Obesity  Pills  and  Salt.    Ladiesshould  send  fora  free  copv  of  our  great 
special  book  for  women,  wiiicii  tells  how  to  be  healthy  and  beautUuL 
Special  Remedies  for  BIG  FAT  ME7i, 

Free  adrice  about  obesity,  rupture,  or  other  disease  from  our  New  York  or 
Chicago  Medical  DepartmenL  Call  or  write.  We  forward  gt>ods  promptly. 
No  printing  on  our  envelopes.        LORI?t^«  Jk  CO..  Dept.  18S, 

8  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
43  W.  22d  St,  New  York  City.     68-60  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HL 

A  New  Discovcix 

MAYERLE'S 

"DIMOIID  GRmUJYE  GUSSES." 

Ql  TDPDIAD  to  all  other  Qlaases  for  reading  or 
;^Ut-CrKIV^K  distance.  Weak  Eyes.  Poor  Sijht. 
Sore  Eyes,  Pain  about  the  Head,  and  Nervousness. 

Highly  recommended  by  Professor  Haley,  Heald*8  Col- 
lege, of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  aud  most  prominent  Doctors, 
Clergymen,  and  United  States  Customs  Inspector. 

These  glasses  can  be  used  for  hours  in  the  strongest  light. 
They  will  not  tire  nor  strain,  but  strengthen,  protect,  and 
invigorate  the  eye.  Glasses  fitted  by  mail  providing  you 
answer  the  following  questions :  How  old  ?  Ever  wear 
glasses?  How  long?  Can  you  see  better  by  remo>ing 
print  to  an  Increased  distance  ?  Do  your  eyes  feel  as  if 
there  was  sand  in  them?  Have  you  headache?  Have 
you  pain  about  the  eyes  ?    What  do  you  work  at  most  ? 

Price  of  these  glasses  with  a  warranted  gold  plated 
frame,  $  |  .90  postpaid.  Reduced  from  $6^)0.  Make  your 
friend  a  beautiful  and  useful  present. 

These  glasses  are  manufactured  especially  for  optical 
use  and  can  be  had  only  from 

GEORGE  MAYERLE, 

EXPERT  OPTiaAN, 
38  Third  St.,        SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaiine, 
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The  lfU9yt  retire  brain  rtquirea  aome  nerve- 
eusiaining  element  a»  food. 

ViTUiZED  Phosphites 


Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and 
sustain  in  activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years 
with  best  results  by  thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers 
for  the  pret^ention  as  well  as  cure  of  mental  or 
nervous  exhaustion. 

It*  is  a  complete  restortxtive  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalized  Phosphites  is  a  concentrated  white  powder 
from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat 
^rzn,  formulated  by  Prof.  Percy. 

Prepared  /CS^IW?-. /S    56  W.  25th  St. 
only  by  €/#|JgJ3^  \2^     New  York. 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  free. 

//not  found  at  Druggists^  sent  by  mail,  S/.oo. 

CROSBY'S   COLD   AND   CATARRH    CURE. 

This  is  the  best  known  remedy  and  preventive  for 

cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.     Easy  to  apply  and 

quick  to  cure.     By  mail,  50  cents. 

The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium.         t 

I/t5TlTUT!n/J 

If]  AjWyi^ 


Aa  Intitntioa  for  the  ScIentlHc  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Tnmon,  and  all  forms  of  HallgDant  Growths, 
WITHOUT  THE  USE   OF  THE   KNIFE. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity. 

Book  and  circulars  giving  description  of  Sanatorium 
Treatment,  Terms  and  References,  free. 

DRS.  1.  E.  BROll  ft  SOH,  Horth  idams,  lass. 


Beauty  is  Shorn 

of  her  strengfth  when  shorn  of  her 
hair.  Beauty  and  baldness  are 
contradictions.  The  chief  charm 
of  beauty,  luxuriant  hair,  can  be 
preserved  or  renewed  by  the  use 
of  Hairs  Hair  Renewer. 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  adotrtleer  please  mention  thie  magazine, 
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Dear  Madam  : 

Did  anybody  anywhere  ever  object  to  a 
Macbeth  lamp-chimney?  But  get  the  Number 
made  for  your  lamp. 

Get  the  Index. 


Address  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  Macbeth. 


DR.  A,  B,  KNOTTi 

Monricedo,  Hi.:  "Your  splcni  icducct!  my  wd^ht  33  pouad»  aad  im- 
proved my  health  wonderfully." 

Rev.  Cka*.  J.  Budlonc*  Ashaway,  R.  I.,  says:  "It  reduced  my 
weight  43  pounds,  and  I  indon>e  your  system  of  treatment  in  tlic  most  un- 
qualified terms  of  praise." 

To  any  reader  of  this  masrazine  who  will  write  to  us  at  once  wc  will 
send  full  particulars  and  a 

SAMPLE  BOX  FREE 

in  a  plain  sealed  package  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  to  cover  posta£e,  packing, 
etc.     Correspondence  strictly  confidential.     Address 

Hall  Chemical  Co.,  L.D.  Box,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Vassar  Graduate  ('85) 

Indorsed  by  the  eminent  chemist,  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Vassar  College,  has  discovered  a   • 

SPFCIFIC    For  Thin.  Falllnjr.  Faded. 
^*^CrV/inV/    mod  Gray  Hair.     :    : 

Guaranteed  to  check  hair  fallinji:  at  once,  and  to  start  a  thick* 
new  growth  within  two  weeks.  Acts  wholly  upon  the  roots, 
and  POSITIVELY  RESTORES  NATURAL  COLOR  TO 
PARTIALLY  QRAY  HAIR  if  used  faithfully  for  a  few  weeks. 
Not  an  atom  of  dye,  lead,  or  injurious  substance,  floney 
promptly  refunded  If  you  are  not  satisfied.  Lar^e  double- 
size  bottles,  $3. 00.  Reji^lar  single-size,  $i.oo.  Awarded  only 
medal  granted  to  any  Hair  Remedy  at  the  World's  Fair.  Fac- 
simile of  award  on  each  bottle. 


inPERIAL  SKIN  FOOD 

Positively  removes  wrinkles,  crow's-feet,  and  traces  of  age.  Used 
for  seven  years  past  and  indorsed  by  ADELINA  PATTI,  Mrs. 
Qov.  JOHN  P.  ALTQELD  (Illinois),  flODJESKA,  MELBA, 
LILLIAN  RUSSELL.  Mrs.  LANQTRY.  and  thousands  of  so- 
ciety  women  everywhere. 

Price  $3.00  for  Large  Jar.    One  Year's  Supply. 

Send  $1.50  at  once,  mcntionmg  the  Revikw  of  Reviews,  and  we 
will  send  you  a  half-size  jar  and  elegant  illustrated  book  contain- 
ing facsimile  letters  from  Patti,  Modjeska,  Professor  Cooley,  of 
Vassar,  and  numerous  other  high  authorities.     H'ritf  to^ay, 

QAQE  DRUG  d:  CHEHICAL  XX)., 
N.  W.  Cor.  Drexel  and  Oakwood  Blvds.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


K 

Copy 
rifhi«d 


sl 


Prav«Dt«  and  relieves  Conatipatioo  and  j 

KtiEiDg,  oatritioaa  Family   Floor,  fon 
ikea.  etc      Unrivalled  in  America  otT 
SampU  Free      Ask  dealer*  or  write  tor 
FAKWELI.    <1     RHINBM*     UrATEII^ 


THB  COMFORTABLE  CURE. 

Indorsed  by  leading  Physicians  for  quick  relief  of  insomnia  and  all  nervous  troubles,  and  curing 
La  Grippe,  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  all  pulmonary  ailments  while  you  are  abed  and  asleep.  The 
aromatic 

I^^^^'b'ark  Bed  Comfortables 

made  of  the  tender  inner  bark  of  the  Canadian  Spruce  Tree  stripped  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  is 
rising  in  the  tree,  and  converted  into  a  soft  smooth  sheet  as  pliable  as  cloth. 

Price  at  dealers  $2.00.  or  send  Two  Dollars  for  sample  Spruce  Bark  Bed  CorafortaMe,  full  bed  size,  shipped  carriage 
and  duty  free  anywhere  in  the  l^S.  or  Can.i«l;i,  jKicke'l  in  a  wootlen  hag  handsomely  p<>lished  to  show  the  natural  grain  of 
the  wood  and  yet  pliable  as  the  silk  with  which  it  is  lined.     Money  rctundcd  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  Booklet  with  numerous  testimonials. 

Address  KINQ^ONES  CO.,  DEPARTMENT  N.L..  TORONTO.  CANADA,  or 

JONES  A  CO..  DEPARTMENT  N.L.,  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Nlanufacturera    of    IClni^'a    BailsQmlo    Spruce    Oovxsrtx     Syrup. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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fr 


EH 

Little 
Cigars. 

all  imported 
Tobacco. 

mm  IN  PRICE. 

FIHEST  IN  QUALITY. 

asc*  A  nuntliet 
lo  tu    Bundle* 

Trial   Package  in    Pouch    by    mail 
for  25  Cents. 

H.  EULta  ft  CO.,  B«mmore,  Ud 
TH£    AUERICAN    TOaACCO    CO.,    Succ^uor. 


HOLLEGECn  CENTS 
UUlWEEK 


EDOCITIOII 


rcir  ift  tf»WM  And  #a  A  KDntli    UP.  C^IfE 

CHEMISTRY 

MAlbematlca ;   Fbyetcfl;   Bteam,   Locom olive, 

itlorj;  McH^hapJ<^R^  Mttclitne  ii«A]i||^u;  L'ivil, 
Kl^^tficul,  MeehunleALHrirti^e,  Kail  mad,  MuuJ- 
clfml,  or  Hy fJrflu  I  Jc  Eogliifeilrnf  :  ElectrJcfll 
Pwwer  arjd  LlirhtlDg:  PlWctriciU  Wirluj^  aiifl 
Ikiil  Wark;  HhetH  MeUil  Tatteru  JirHrtlnff; 
Klectrtcfvir — '  ■■ 


43  COURSES  |»''»<''^>^<-": 


or  roHl  M\u- 


itiiT,  Assaying  &nd  B,awplii!nir ;  Pro^spei-nn;? ; 
An  h(Le<-ujre;  Biiiiltary  PrnrniilriK*  NentiuKainl 
%eDtllatu^ri:  Architectural  In^stgn;  Jlitihu'av 
C'ooitfactlon :  ArohlieetiirEil  or  MeehAnient 
1  )ra  w  Ui  s '  Boo  k  k  i>tf  pi  n  i; ;  w  t  e  n  ti- 
tfraphy;  Eng^UHh  ({ranolnes:  or  tbo 
F«4«cOirl^  of  EDglUb  liranchei, 

— «       ALL  WHO  STirnv 

GUARANTEED  SUCCESS. 


^>"'Aal«B,  Fh^ 


i    ^     / 


7  / 


^W- 

-  w-^ 


.^ 


A ,»  Mixture 

Gentleman^  smoKC 


For  mutual  adoeuitage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  please  mention  this  magaxine, 
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A  Beautiful  Complexion 

Is  easily  obtained — drink  pure  water  aerated 
with  sterilized  air.  It  promotes  digestion  and 
quickens  the  action  of  the  liver,  the  source  of 
every  beautiful  skin.  To  remove  pimples, 
blotches  and  wrinkles  bathe  the  face  freely  in 
distilled  aerated  water  made  only  by 

The  Sanitary  Still, 

Simple  as  a  tea-kettle,  fits  any  stove.  In  use  in 
every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  Write  for 
booklet. 

THE  CUPRIGRAPH  00., 
IfflNorth  Green  Street.   .  Chicago,  lUB. 


CAMERAS  COME  AND 
CAMERAS  GO,  BUT. 


THE  PREMO 


remains,  and  is  still  the  best  in  the  field* 
Professionals  and  amateurs  alike  praise 
it  Its  work  is  its  best  recommenda- 
tion*   Send  for  samples  of  what  it  can 


9    do* 

5 


Rochester  Optical  Company 

43  South  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T* 


r  JToon, 


Xha  Ulterior  ^axdwood  Oo.c 


'rr^YSiUEOiS'* 


FOR  POUSHINa 
and  KEBPINO 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORS  IN 
GOOD  ORDER- 

Rmmdy  for  if ae 

WAX 


OR 


New  Idea  in  Trunks 

1  tLO  4TALLMAN  DRESSER  TRUNK 

rv^rr^flents  a  new  idea  In  trunks   Itlaaport- 

iLhk'  dreaslns  case,  with  drawers  instead  of 

tni%*9;  a  place  foreverjrthing,  ftnomabattoa 

ijiiur  batton«and  the  bottom  la  as aooeoBible 

H  the  top.    Coeta  no  more  than  a  good  box 

ruD  ^    Shipped  C.  O.  Dm  with  privUecee  to 

Vx  Tin  line.  2  cent  stamp  UlostratedcatalogiMi 

aXAUiliAll,  6ft  W.  ftpHas Bt^  Oeli»kwto ^ 

MltraUleuse  Gas  Burners*  ^J^"^ 

(on  new  principle—"  Mantels  "  superseded). 
Indestructible,  economic,  handsome,  tLfiOl 
I  sell  consumers  at  acency  prices  till  local 
asent  appointed.    Catalosrues  free. 


UV  and  i 
BRAMOPHONES 

PHONOGRAPHS 

BRAPHOPHONES 

mniir.     RECORDS.  Etc. 
PKOJECTINtt  MACHINES,  FILMS,  Ete.    OatalemeFMEB. 

JTERIIS  WANTED  iS^KSIfta 

HARBACH  A  CO.,  809  Filbtrt  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 


for  mutual  advantage  wlieti  you  wHU  to  an  adoBrtt—r  pitase  montlon  tM»  mgaiine. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  0UTF1T5" 


^'I'lrV 


The  MARLBOROUGH  CAMERA^ 


5x7,  fitted  with  Rapid  Rectilinear 
Lens,  B.  &  L.  Shutter,  and  Two 

Double  Holders, $60 

8  X  lo,  without  lens  and  shutter,  .        50 

65^x8J^ 45 

5x7 35 

Try  Mttacarbcl^  the  mo*t  powerful  drvtlcptr  known. 


^ 
^ 


Send  for 

Free 

Illustrated 

Booklets 

ofthis 

and  also  of 

SSandSB 

Cmmenu. 


We  recommend  the  NEW  AMERICAN  FILMS  for  Hand-Camera  Work. 

ntfslnorno  o'  All  Idnds  of  cameras  and  all  requisites  CrAA        I       We  recommend  PI  III  I Y  RRY  PI  ATF^    '^^Y  are  quick 
MiaiUSU  V  for  photography  mailed  on  applicaUon,  **^^'       \  to  amateurs      ^Ll  HAA  Un  I  FUI I  LOi      and  reliable. 

The  International  Annual,  Vol.  X.  Pull  of  valuable  articles,  and  profusely  illustrated  by  the  best  photographic 
workers  in  thia  country  and  abroad.    Price,  75  cents;  postage,  15  cents. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 


45.47.49  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


591    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 


Foldins:  Pocket  Kodak 

Only  x%  inches  in  thickness  when  closed,  yet  makes  pictures  aK  x  3X 
inches.    Takes  our  light-proof  film  cartridges  and 

LOADS  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

The  embodinient  of  photographic    daintiness  and  utility. 


FH«S  fbldh^rMlMiEaiBk,  wUk  Im  MhrMMlto  1«M, 
Ught-prMf  film  OwirMg^  Ifl  •xtwwrw,  Iji  s  IK> 


•10.00 
.40 


NoCiuiieni  to  m  KODAK 
oniesaiiiantttectttred  by 
the  Eastmaa  Kodak  Co. 


Kodak  CmtaiagU€s/^tt 
mt  agtnat-t*  9r  ky  maU, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  NO  A8ENTS 


finfTpniiiPiran' 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  for 

26  years,  at  wholesale  prices,  saving  him 

the  dealers  profits.    Ship  anywhere  for 

examination.      Everythini;     warranted. 

118  styles  of  Vehicles,  66  styles  of  Har- 
ness.   Top  BuRRies,  $36to970.   Surreys 

$50  to  $125.  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Traps, 

Wagonettes,   Spring- Road    and      Milk 

Wai^ns.    Send  for  large,  free  Catalogue 

of  all  our  styles. 
|B  ■     1^  LJ  A  ^  ^■-CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFO  CO.,  -^^.^s^m^  — 

CLIVnAK  I    W.B.  PRATT,  8ec>,EI.KHABTJND.NaW8arr^j^o^^^ 

I  GENTLEiAN  IS  KNOWN  BY  THE  KNIFE  HE  KEEPS. 

All  men  love  a  good  knife,  but  most  of 
you  long^  ago  decided  that  the  making  of 
good  knives  was  a  lost  art.  That's  our 
excuse  for  asking  your  trade.  Our  blades 
are  made  to  cut ;  the  other  kind  can  be 
had  at  every  comer.  The  upper  cut 
shows  **Chauncey  Depew's  Pet;'* 
has  3  blades  (one  is  a  file),  pearl  handle, 
silver  ends,  blades  are  hand- forged  from 
■razor  steel,  file-tested,  warranted.    Price,  $1.50  with  case;  same  with  but  two  blades,  $1.     I>ady's  clcKanta-blade  knife,  $1.    Gid's 

2-blade,  500.    Boy's  strong  2-blade,  50c.    The  lower  cut  shows  a  stron;rer  knife  we  call  •«  Our  fla^teiplece ;      has  3  blades  (no  file^  and 

will  cut  anything  from  a  quill  to  an  axe-handle.     It  is  made  on  honor.    Pnco  with  ebony  handle,  $1.25 ;  ivory  handle,  $1.50 ;  choice 

pearl,  $2,  postpaid.     Our  trade  is  direct  with  consumers,  no 

middle  men.     Send  for  80-page  illustrated  free 

list  and  "  How  to  Use  a  Razor." 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  A  Warranted  Holoui  Ground 

Razor,  witk  Strop  to  suit  and  fine  Brush,  $1.02 

by  mall. 

MAHER   A  GR08H  CO., 

81  A  Street,         Toledo,  Ohio. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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^^9  logue  by  null— free. 

/^         NEW  YORK.  Cor.  Pnlton  St  Pewt  Stf . 


The  Globe  Card  Index  System 

insures  £f«sh^  tsp-ttnlate  lists  of 
names  that  are  easy  of  leference* 
Has  no  eqtsal  as  an  index  for  large 
lists  of  Customers,  Mailing  Lists, 
Records  of  Stock,  Quotations  re- 
ceived and  given.  Factory  Records, 
Costs,  etc* 

The  Globe  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


CmCAOO,  III  Madtooo  5t. 


AJSharpPoini 

can   be  kept   on    Dlxon*s    American  Graphite 

PenclU  without  breaking  off  every  minute.    They 
write  smoothest  and  lost  longest  Ask  your  dealer  for 

DIXON'S    PENCILS. 

If  he  doee  not  keep  them  mention  Review  of  Reviews 
and  send  16  cents  for  samples  worth  double  the  money. 

Jo8.  Dixon  Cmcible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TYPEWRITERS 
H 


ILF  PRICE 


National  TipeffrlterEiebaiiKe, 


We  will  sell  Toa  any  typewriter  made 
for  one  half  regular  price,  many  for  one 
qaarter.  Every  maohine  guaranteed  in 
perfect  order.  TYPEWRITERS  SOLD,  REST. 
BDL  BXCHAK6ED.  Sent  anywhere  with 
prlvilese  of  examination.  Send  for  111- 
nstrated  catalogue* 

S14  U  Sell*  St., 


$1 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


$1 


Solid  Gold  Pen— Hard  Robber  Ensraved  Holder— Simple  Constrnctloii- Always  Ready— NeTer 
blots— No  better  urorklns  pen  made— A  refrnlar  $2,50  pen. 

To  introduce, mailed  complete,  boxed,  with  filler,  for  $r«00«    Your  money  b»ck—t/'^ou  want  tt.     Assents  iranted* 

LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  ROOH  36,  lo8  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 

IN  YOUR  OFHCE 

will  demonstrate  ita  advantages. 

Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with  prices, 
etc.  Lnnpeitt  and  most  cumpUHr  5tock  of  second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house 
\n  Lh«  trade-     l^lnchinpt^  ^hippi't].  privilege  of  inspection. 

TtUe  to  evpry  machine  guaranteed. 

Fftlin  QTriRP^    i  *^J   BHFi^lay  St.,  Wpw  Yorkt  156  Adams  St^€hlca«ro$ 
ruun  OmnCO    \  38  Conrt  Sq.,  Boaton;  818  Wyandone  St.,  Kansas  City, 


POSITIVELY 

The  Best  Made  and  Fin- 
est Finished  Desk  on  the 
market  for  the  money. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

Ithaca  Desk  Co. .  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

xoa  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  ail  makes  under  half-price.  Don*t 
buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice  and  prices. 
Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection.  Shipped  for  triaL 
Guaranteed  first-class.    Dealers  supplied,     sa-page  illus.  cat.  free. 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  printed  more  publishers* 
advertising  during  the  year  1896  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
The  Evening  Post,  of  New  York.  Its  readers  are 
book-buyers    and    book-readers. 

for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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WRITING  MACHINES 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  wrtU  to  an  adotrtlatr  pitaao  mention  this  magazine, 
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Waterman's 

Ideal  Fountain  Pen 

Always 
All  Write 

Handier  than  a  pencil, 

because  you  don't  liave  to  sharpen  it* 
Quicker  than  a  regular  pen, 

because  you  don't  have  to  dip  it. 
Cleaner  than  either, 

because  it  neither  crocks  nor  spills* 
Better  than  all  others, 

because  it  is  ready  when  you  are* 

The  Best  Present, 

because  the  receiver  remembers  you  all 
day  long  for  many  years* 

A5k  your  dealer  or  send  for  a  caulogue. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co., 

■55  and  157  Broadway,  New  York. 

Largest  Fountain  Pen  Manufacturer  in  the 
World. 

096  REVIEW) 


The  Labors  of  Lawyers 
Lightened. 

Suppose  there  was  a  cabinet  containing  compartments 
for  legal  blanks,  the  papers  in  each  suit,  the  documents 
of  each  client,  and  for  correspondents  in  general  :  it 
would  be  a  boon  to  lawyers. 

Ohmer  Dust-Proof 
Filing  Cases 

are  deemed  a  necessity  by  leading  members  of  the 
profession,  because  they  fulfill  requirements.  List  of 
attorneys  using  our  cabinets  free  to  any  lawyer.  Write 
for  Catalogue  A. 

THE  M.  OHMER'S  SONS  CO.,         Dayton,  Ohia 

Manufacturers.  Establiahed  Z849. 


The  Modern  Method. 


"Wernicke  System"  Elastic  Bookcases 


Build  your  bookcase  as  you  need  It- 
A  system  of  units  always  complete, 
but  never  finished.  Convenient, 
compact,  with  dust-proof  doors. 
Small  enough  for  ten  or  largeenough 
for  10,000  books.  M.iny  varieties  of 
grades  and  sizes.  Money  back  if 
you  want  it*  Wernicke  pays  the 
freight-  Dealers  in  principai  cities. 
Booklet  free. 


THE  WERNICKE  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  MlcH. 


d55-   > 


Hi.  Unit*. 


Interest  Centres  «  «>«  ■ .. 

Visible  wttting  featuf e  <d  tlie 

Williams  Typewriter 


PRINTS  1 

LIKE   I 

A       I 

PRESS  1 


but  no  Williams  operator  wiQ 
admit  that  it  has  aJ3  equal  in 
any  other  pomt* 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


THE    WILLIAMS    TYPEWRITER    CO,, 
COPiN.,  U.  5,  A. 


Atlaot.i,  iff  North  PiJnV  St^ 

Sal.  1  jni.iiiL,  TO*  Nonh  Th<fCl  t5t* 

L^ifidtpn^  ten  Nrw^tt:  ^t. 


St.  Pun  I,  t^Vasl  FiM*^* 
Kn-Mkuk.  SJft  Korth  rtMi  St* 


For  mutual  advantage  whtn  you  writ*  to  an  advrtittr  pleaae  mention  this  magazine, 
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oftlie 
NEW  MODEL 

D  emington 

*  ^  Standard  Typewriter 

and  consider— Firstt  the  Material ;  Sec- 
ondly, the  Desisrn ;  Thirdly,  the  Work- 
manship—and you  have  three  good 
reasons  for  its  acknowledsred 

Dtfrat»Iity^  Simplicfty  and  Gtpadty 

for  continnotts  hard  work. 


WYCKOFF.  SEAMANS   A   BENEDICT 
327  Broadway  New  York 


Qij^niWiaj  A  mi^  learned  lor  practical  work  in  6  to  xa  weeks  by 
9n^#IY  I  rif%l^l#pe„in  method.  Leads  everywhere.  World's 
Fair  award.  No  ahadinir.  no  position.  Self-taught  or  by  mail.  Free  les- 
KB  aad  booklet.    Write  H.  M.  PERNIN ,  Antkor,  Detroit,  MIoh. 


TYPEWRITERS  MrKE3 


ALL  TBI  iTAMPaRD  aaoiiitn  FOR  Sale  ar  I 


MAMor ACTumtar  paicaa.  each  maohini  roLLT  atTAE. 
AMTnix    ffHifrcD  wm  rtrviLMH  or  nAiSRATioir 

(wEITS  fOB  CATALOODB.  _ 

Tipewrlter  Esporiaa,'<'%Si8eS&"^ 


twAMERICAN 


$33.33 
L\DELIVeREttl 

^  CA9T  OF  THE, 

AQ-f>tN«3    long 


BWBSCKOSBrsTmwimiigi'^srss..^ 


"SAVE  20%  of  a  BOOKKEEPER'S  TIME." 

Saitb's  jldjiistable 
Index  Ca^ 

Names  of  acr*tB^  cities,  etc., 
printed— or  may  be  written — on. 
A  TAG  FOR  EACH  J^CCT.  C:7» 

Alphabets,  Months.  States, 
Numbers,  etc 

faitaiitly  Applied  or  Moved 
—Stay— Don't  Tear. 

USED  BY:  Popb  Mrc.  Co.,  Hartford;   ^vknegie  Stekl  Co., 
Ltd.,  Pittsburs ;  Continental  Nation...  Bank,  Chicago,  etc. 

Uost.  catalof  and  price  list  FREE.   Sample  Taff  for  5  cts. 

CHAS.  C.  SMITH.  Mfr.,        EXETER.  NEBRASKA. 

MendoQ  Review  op  Reviews. 


A  HANDSOME  BUSINESS  LETTER  i^ 

T-  itl^vny^  th**r(»sult  Sf  wTlttf-n  on  the  •j* 

Wellington    % 
Typewriter  N0.2  % 

V«^■iblo^Vrlrln^^  Prrmnnent  All^i!in=-n^  Qnkk  Ac"    ##• 
til  111,  Mn  I  [I J  i^  1  r  >■  nrnl  Stn-njaith  in  const riirflim,  l*i>rtji'      ♦ 
hiiKy  .uml  Sntit?ii  Afv  a  few  of  JiH  riuit3f*rim>4  ftdvrt.n-    dBa 


VDU  SAV 

S4Q 


Aa  mnJiiifftoturersi,  bnuwlnit  the  tnfmy  dt^i;!  rnbli- 
.__  fi-aliiro*  ^.ym^BSi^  by  this  rriiWAhUH^  and  iiut.  fntuitl  In 
•••  nuy  DtbPT.  wr;<  n,rc  iwrfpotly  wllUngr  to  bpqiI  tii  iiiiy 
J^  rt<?iiKm!9.UH«  ti^rson  k  lunictilne  for  10  day«'  trUil  free. 
•^  MT  COST>*  IVOTHING  Tfl  XKIT  IX, 
mMm  D<JiHL'ript1v*>  CiLtJilniJim  frvo  ni^cm  app^llcaUnn* 

2^     THE  WILLIAMS   MFQ,  CO,,  Ltd,, 

'9^*ffi**5'*5'^^5*'S*^**^^S*********^  Pro*  ^ff^  wP^  Pw*#w# 


Boston  Linen 
Boston  Bond  % 
Bunker  Hill 

Fine  Papers  and  Envelopes. ' 

Ask  your  Stationer  for  these  goods  ;  if  he  does 
not  keep  them,  why  use  trash,  when  by  sending 
to  us  one  can  have  free  (by  inclosing  4c.  to  pay 
postage)  our  complete  set  of  samples  of  the 
finest  goods  made  ?    Or,  better  still,  remit  us 

SOe.  FOR  OUR  SAMPLE  BOX, 

36  sheets,  no  two  alike,  and  36  envelopes  to 
match,  with  samples  of  Jlonog^rams,  Dies,  etc. , 
and  full  information  as  to  sizes,  prices,  and  quali- 
ties. It's  a  genuine  pleasure  to  order  stationery 
with  these  samples  spread  before  one,  and  it 
costs  only  i6c.  per  pound  to  have  paper  sent  by 
mail,  e.xpress  being  often  cheaper  still. 

Samud  Ward 
.aaG)mpany, 

Paper  Merchants 
and  Stationers, 

49  And  SI  Ff^nkUn  St,, 
BOSTON. 


V 


for  mutMol  advantagt  whem  you  wrtt9  to  an  aduertiatr  pleaat  mtntion  thia  magailna, 
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m-HlTECTURE6DECbRATI0i^ 


Direct  from  the  Factory. 

Good  Furniture 

That  never  falls  to  please  and  lasts  a  lifetime  as  a 
pleasant  and  substantial  reminder  of  the  giver. 

Easy  Chairs  and  Coaches. 

$26i5fl''°y»   this   luxurious    t^^iM^ 
fT7       ^^^*  No.  668,  direct    fr,H, 
factory. /rrt(yW  vrepaid,  sent  '^Oii  An 
proval,'*  to  be  retamed  at  owr 
txptnM  if  not  positively  the 
best  chair  ever  sold  at  so  low 
a  price.    Makes  a  handsome 
Christmas  sift. 

COVERED  with  best  quality 
machine-buffed  genuine  leather  (no 
imitation).  Has  genuine  hair  cush- 
ions, spring  foclcers,  and  ball-bear- 
ing casters.  Choice  of  maroon, 
oliVe-green.  or  russet-color  leather. 
At  reuil.  a  similar  chair  costs  $40.00 
to  fso-oo*  Ask  for  complete  cata- 
logue No.  3, 

f  II  French  legs  U»"th  hack  and  front,  two 

&»  f       i^   locks.    Small  drawer  inside,  places  for 

I  paper,  pen.  Ink,  etc.    Bottom  of  large 

L^  Ofawcr  is   of  pretty  bird's-eye  maple. 

..^.k^^v  J-  1  J2       .u  _^    Trimmings    are    all    solid    brass    (not 

i  J^t -i- "i*''"^!^'  the  crest,    pis  dest  is  polishe.1  like  a  piano,  and 

.  irom  a  dealer  will  cost  I15.00  to  |».oo.    Ask  for  catalogue  No.  3. 

*  Fipired  Oak  or  Cherry 
Desk. 

C27  CAbuys  this 
vOA.au  excellent 
••Macey"  desk  No. 
241- A  direct  from  the 
factory,  frtight  prf 
paidt  sent  "On  Ap- 

?»roval,**  to  be  re- 
urned  at  our  expense 
if  not  positively  the 
best  roll-top  desk 
ever  sold  at  the  price. 

MADE  of  the  best  quar- 
ter-sawed oak  or  cherry, 
finely  figured  and  richly 
polished.    Our   latest  de-  .        ^ 

sign.  Notice  the  fine  panel  work  on  the  ends.  Has  twelve  oak-front 
pigeonhole  boxes,  Yale  locks,  ball-bearing  casters,  and  Ave  complete 
letter  fllea.  Every  desk  user  must  have  SOMB  PLACB  for  letters,  re- 
ceipts, etc.  This  desk  has  it  dust-proof  and  under  lock  and  key.  A 
dealer  will  ask  |ss.oo  to  $65.00  for  a  similar  desk.   Ask  for  caUlogue  No.  a. 

We  Prepay  Fr«latat  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  South  Carolina.    (Points  beyond  upon  equal  basis.) 

Letter  File*— Complete  line;  refined  designs.    Catalogue  free. 

THE  FRED.  ilCEY  CO.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Hakeri  of  Ollire  asd  Library  Firnitare. 
)lrect  from  the  FACTORY,  at  Factory  Prices.^ 


Mahaggny  Ladies'  Desk. 

SQ  75  buys  this  dainty  desk  di- 
J^*'^  rect  from  the  factory, 
/»*«flW  mrepaid^  sent  ••  On  Approv- 
al, to  be  returned  at  our  expense 
if  not  positively  the  best  ladies* 
desk  ever  sold  at  so  low  a  price. 
A  dainty  Christmas  or  wedding 
gift. 

FRONT  b  figured  mahogany,  tastily 
^Wd  with  pearl  and  white  holly.    Has 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 


DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  AND  BEST 
for  all  classes  of  Bulldlnfrs. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  give  diagram  and  description  of  room  for  estimate. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  44  Cherry  SU  New  Yort. 
BOSTON  OFRCE:  4  Liberty  SquafC,  cor.  Water  St 


For  New  or  Old  Houses 

therein  nothing  so  suiuililtr  or  appropriate.  a&  our  Ftre- 
place  Mantelsfij  made  of  Ornamenta.1  Brick.  This  picture 
'  shows  one  tlei^igned  for  a  corner  space.  Our  trtanlch 
J  don't  cast  any  mnre  than  cither  kinds  and  are  far  better 
in  every  way*  Our  customers  say  so*  If  you  are  to 
buikl  fir  make  alterations  send  for  our  Sketch  Book*  II 
tells  all  al:)Out  these  ch^rmiug  mantels. 

&  BOSTON  FACE  BRICK  CO. 

nOS^rON,  MASS. 


PHILA. 

II  LTUFRTA'  SfTlJARK, 


tutuewl  n*4itnm4nna 


5TANDARDARTlCLE5UNCLfr!>!)lPIED, 


I        STEEL  CEILING,        | 

i  Metal  Rolling  Shutters  and  Curtains.  ^ 


^ 


(KINNBAX'S  PATBNTS.) 


Somethinif  in  this  line  at  moderate  price  and  with  per- 
fect construction  is  always  in  demand.     Our  catalogue  ^ 
with  prices  for  both  Metal  Ceiling  and  Metal  Moll-  W 
ing  Shuttera  will  verify  our  sutement. 


|>  THE  KINNEAR  &  6A6ER  CO. 

^  \  MANUFAOTURKRS. 

€  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

( I  AQENCIES: 

^     W.  L.  Wkdcsr  ft  Co.,  zo  India  St.,  BostotL. 
r  W.  H.  Brooib  ft  Co.,  z88  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
w  J.  Wbndbll  Colb  ft  Son,  9x2  Chicago  Opera  House 
i  \         Building,  Chicago. 


BBADIEY&  Hubbard! 


••B.&H.**Baii. 
quet  Lamps  are 
preferred  before  all 
others  for  their  in- 
trinsic worth  of  de- 
sign, their  pre* 
eminently  superior 
construction,  their 
acute  niceness  of 
finish,  and  because 
they  give  the  most 
powerful,  whitettf 
mostbrilUantlis^ 
They  last  for  gen- 
erations. A**B. 
ft  H.»»  wiU  al. 


ways  outshine  all 
your  lamp  ideals. 

They  have  that 
striking  IndividuaU 
ity,  that  select  ap. 
pearance  so  im- 
portant in  a  lamp 
for  drawing  room 
or  library.  When 
you  choose  a  *'B. 
&  H ."  you  exercise 
threefold  economy, 
and  every  one  will 

acquiesce  in  the 

wisdom  qI  yonr 

choice- 


,  JSendfar^frm  ho6k  <m  "B,  4r  S,**  Lamp§.  Oat  amd  Eleetrie 

JnurfurM,  /itrqjloce  I^umiture^  Art  Metal  Goods,  (HI  Heaien, 

*  Oritl  Work,  etc.,  and  «ee«r«  the  latest  u^formattom  abo»a  the 


■NC- 

^.,-*F  France 

SilencM  an  cavallintr 
one  trial  bjumriiicii^ 

If  you  are  troubled 
with  indigestion,  a 
wlneglassful  after 
meals  will  aid  you  on 
account  of  its  abso- 
lute purity  and  the 
high  percentage  of 
natural  tonic  proper- 
ties it  contains.  Prom- 
toent  ph3rsicians  every- 
where recommend  its 
use. 

AT  mST-CUSS  GROCERS 
AND  DRUGGISTS 

R.  Vaillant,  U.  S.  Director, 
64  Broad  St..  New  York. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


npHE     Washington 
Monument  is  the 
tallest  shaft  of  mason- 
ry in  the  world.    It  is 
^^  feet  square  at  the 
base,    and    rises  to  a 
height  of  557    feet. 
One  year's  product  of 
the    Pabst     Brewing 
Company  in   quarter 
barrels,  would  make  a 
pyramid  55  ft,  square 
at  the  base  and   one 
mile  higher  than  this 
monument.  Can  you 
imagine  the  quantity 
of    hoop    iron     and 
staves  in  such  a  pyra- 
mid, to  say   nothing 
of  the  railroad  facili- 
ties necessary  to  move 
a  year's  product   of 
this  great  brewery  ? 


Malt  is  sprouted  bar- 
ley; by  sprouting,  the 
constituents  of  the 
grain  are  changed  into 
easily  digestible  mat- 
ter. Hops  added  to 
this  food  give  the  pro- 
perties of  sleep  and 
nerve  tonic.  The  su- 
periority of 

Pabst  Malt  Ej^ract, 

The  ''Best"  Tonic, 

over  all  other  malt  ex- 
tracts is  in  its  careful 
andscientificprepara- 
tion  and  the  unsur- 
passed facilities  pos- 
sessed by  its  manufac- 
turers. Thisprepara- 
tion  contains  every 
element  of  life,  nutri- 
tion and  health,  with^ 
out  an  imperfection, 


>rKr^ 


PABST  PEDFECTED  BDEWIN6  IN  AN EPfCA 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adverttaer  pleats  mention  thie  magazine 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


COMPLAINT. 


Mr.  CHASLES  B.  KNOX,  Johnstown,  N*  Y.— 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  tried  your  ^Sparkling  Calvcs^-foot  Gelatine,^  and  find  it  has  one  £atslt  lo  serious 
that  I  fear  I  cannot  order  any  more*    Its  granules  dissolve  )ust  as  fast  as  you  say,  and  it 
certainly  is  most  convenient  as  well  as  beautifully  clear  and  pure;  but  whenever  I  make  i 
one  of  the  dishes  in  your  ^Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People,^  the  family  seems  to  find 
it  out,  and  I  have  to  serve  my  dinner  on  the  Chinese  plan — dessert  firstl 
Haven^t  you  something  not  quite  so  nice? 

A  VORRIED  HOUSEKEEPER. 


ONLY  ONB  KIND  AND  THATS  THE  BEST. 

ISC.  A  PACKAGE,  TWO  FOR  230. 

" Dainty  Desserts  tot  Dainty  People**  will  be  sent  tree  with  every  order  of  Gelatine.  Send 
5  cents  in  stamps  for  a  sample  of  Acidulated  Gelatine,  which  requires  only  water,  extract  and  sugar,  and 
a  pint  of  jelly  is  made. 

HIGHEST  AWAIiD  AT  WOULD'S  FAIK. 

C.  B.  KNOX,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Knox's  Qelatlne  Is  Indorsed   by 
every  lending  tencher  of  cooking. 


'^TIIE    FIX  EST    J  AT 
CURTICE  BROTHERS  ^ 

Blue  Label  Soups 

rt;pr«cnt  all  that's 
good  in  yaupA,  madti 

fnjM  tKsi  buyable 
m*i*niil5  ^3.rcfully 
firrparcd  in  cleanly 

tf  yoQ  cannot  And 
Ibese  eoodb  with 

«cfid  yo^^  char^ei 
prepaid,  upon  re- 
cti pi  of  ten  3;-e«Tit 
iLamp*^  a  full-size 
pint  can  of  any  qhq 
of  t  b  e  folio-wins 
tanetie*  i 

Bad,  Bouiliont 
Chkk«o  Oumbop 
Consomme.  Chkk«n«  Clam  Broth,  Clam  Chowder, 
Julienne,  Mock  Turtle,  Mutton  Broths  Ai u1  Infan- 
ta wny*  0Y-Tat1>  Fesp  PTtntmni^r,  Tomato  1  Tapioca 
Crecy,  Vegetable* 

Addles*  Brpartmeiit  '^E/' 

CURTICE  BROS.  CO*,  Rochester,  N,  T. 

^Vridt  lA  t:T  L-.>jU*^  "  Prom  Trftt-  U*  T.il'3..-."  'les-TiptLi.^  ^jf  r^^^T  full 


^J^i^^i^ 


That 
Name 

on  the  Box 

guarantees 

the  contents 

to  be  the 

,_   ^       ^"^^^^^  most  delicious 

HK     "    K^^^SW  P^^^^t  of  can- 

^^h*^      ■J^Bi    ^^y  niaking  skill 

Always  ask  for 

Whitman's 

Cbocolstcs  Qnd  Confections 

WhitmAti*s  !nstAiitABemi$  Chocolifte 

la  perfect  in  elavof  miiJ  i^uiLlUy,  di-tEeLDui  ami  beulthflxl. 

MinJe  irmiatitty  with  boltrnf  wat^r.  "^ 

iTEl'lIKN  r4  U'llITMAS  A  #4»>% 

ISIO  ChestBHi  atir«ot,  l-bJladelphl*,  Pk. 

^£iSi4?s«G^iC2^Si^ir — 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlaer  Dieaae  mention  this  magaitne, 
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5EED5  5  PbANT5 


MAr5  PANSIE5ft«£  FIIMOUS 
fOn  512E  AND  CQIORING 


SHOW  PANSIES. 

For  34  ct#(rorni».'r price  of  tho 
ABtifimaiiitnt  voA  ILOO)  wo  wlL] 

BfUct  cUf  fitHiJUa  Hoj-a.1  Nhow 
PftjiB  jCo  llcfit  liin  ccrns  Ih  t  111  1^  o  f 
thofoiiu  wins  SRmref anil  e« ; 
Way  Queen —Pure  while, 
H  a  rf  eq  uf  n  — OddJ  y  stri  ped, 
Oiabto— Bliick. 
B  ron  z  e  Oueen  -BfovEuah  Broojg. 
Beauty  of  Kanl-Vt-Umv, 
Wixed  Show— All  to  Jars. 
ThQ  6  Packots  tor  25  cts. 


A    GRAND    COLLECTION 
OF    CHOICE 

Flowcr^eeds 

tifD  Free!  ^^' 


Vl') 


1o  ujiin  nev  imxtoti!^#n  for  Mir^i  Ftmans  f  loTtrSwtJj  n  irHI  ^r^ 
mFAj  u  describe  below,  500,000  pu:ktil£  sf  cboiu  tuioluk 


Atte n — A  U  colon  assorted » 
Antirrhinuni — "Sntp  DragaQ*" 
Pinka— i"^ineinin*:d, 
MignotveHe — ^Swret  tcpnted. 
Poppies— Ljirjfcflowfriiit. 
Alyisgm  "Sweet  white  Ooweri, 
Zmnt^i- AU  shades  and  colorj,* 
Kigelta-Or"Loveinlhe  Mtit/* 
Godetia — Fioe  mixed. 


Pftn  *)f—  M '  )ted  co  I  ors , 
C*lfliidiita— "Pot  Marled*" 
Petunlai— Milled  vidctieB. 
S  we$t  Wi  1 1  i  Am — Gi  a  n  t  b  Iciocn  ipg, 
Portuia  ca^Chiftn  in  1^  flowers* 

Sw&$t  Peat— Oiant  mjxpd» 

Ca  1 1  iopii  ■— DtHerent  col  or*, 
Candituit  -MUcd  Kt>rt«» 

liCHTtON  THIS  PAPCII. 


( ]  Q  ct  n  f  Ln^i  I  ^  IMS  I  E>t!i  in  pfty in^  paataffe ,  |)hckiii  ^  ukd  CHt 
ihlrt  aJvcrtI>^t'm4'nt>  wu  will  a<^^  fliQeaiir^cuiWtton  i 


SEED    &ROWERS         ST.  PAUL. MINN 


Union.   Forty-three  yean  of  aqamre  dealing  t 
bundreda  of  carloada  of 


SEEDS,ROSES,PLANTS,E*i$. 

adTerttseUaeniMlTefl*  Tlie  beat  always 

cbempeat* .  Can  supply  all  your  wanta  from 

Flower  and  Veffetable  Seeds  to  Street 

n,  Trees  at  low  rates.    Try  us,  can  refer  you 

"  to  cuatomera  in  tvtry  state  and  territory  in  tbe 

made  ua  patrona  and  frienda  Car  and  near.    Hsvs 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SNRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 


We  aendby  mail  postpaid  Seeds*  Bulbs,  Roses, 

arrival  and  aatisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  eapreaa  or  f-  ' 

gant  book,  magasine  aise.  profiiaely  illuatrated  telle  it  alli 

valuea  we  give  for  a  little  money.    44th  year.    3a  greenbouaea.    soooacrea. 

THE  8TORR8  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box    81,   Painesviilep  O 


les.  Plants,  Small  Trees,  Btc>  Saib 
r  freight.  OUB  GATAJUOOUS,  an  ele- 
U,  FIRBB.     Send  for  it  today  and  aas  what 


Floral  Guide  Free. 

I  Our  new  catalogue  tells  about  400  Choice  Flowers.    One 

hundred  dollars  in  cash  prires. 
THB  CON  ABB  A  JONBS  CO.,  UTest  GroTe,  Pa. 


TREES 

FRED.W.KELSEY, 


Hardy   Shrubs.    Azaleas, 

Rhododendrons,  Japan  Maples,  _Ros«s, 


Evergreens, 

Rhododendrons,  Japan , 

Vines  ft  Cbolce  Fruits.    Lowest  Prtees. 


Catalogues  Sent. 
150  Broadway,  New  York. 


URPH'S 


FARM  AKNUAl  ims 


The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalc^e. 

The  best  seeds  that  arowy  at  lowest  prices.  I 
Twenty-one  Grand*  New  Novelties  for  18W,  which  cannot  be  had  elsswhers. 

This  handsome  new  book  of  144  pages  is  mailed   free  to  planters  everTwhere.  I 
WRITE  TO-DAT.  W.  ATLBB  BURPBB*  CO.,  PHILADBLPHIA. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collectious  in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.   General 
Catalogue  (108  pages)  fk«e.    Every  intending  buyer  should  have  It. 

•*An  indUpenaable  coto/ogiie.*'— Cbunlry  Oentfetnon. 

ELLWANCER  ^  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pleaae  mention  this  magaifne, 
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5EED5  S  PL-ANT5 

1898 


mmSi 


ROSES. 


oUxMii  iB^)  dfti's  from  time  of  anwlni^.  IIhtit  nt  cmv 
™|*-  Ttiei"  grow  n ii l*^ k }y  ami  fto vp prs  n (i i^h ■« r  ] n  I urirti 
Ha»m  and  liiflucFuiuAntity  that  n  plaEit  Ifmrtii  like  a 
paoqueL  Pf^rftf  tly  hardy  In  xh^ KarTltT] ,  vi  ht  re  ih*  y 
ntapm  mil  mmnu^j-.  In  fxiU  they  mcodi  iK'f  ti  min  m  m^t 
vifl  *rlD  t^T.  Frc  im  ft  i>a<^keT  of  Be«d  on »-  u  J  U  u,  f  (  I  i  ■  wt  ^ 
cri  VBTtoEja  ix>(i:>r»  -whUi.s  plnkj,  ciime^iiL.  ?■?-■  -mm  t^^o 
Jiilki^^  and  mtwtlj  pt-rfiH^tly  doublf  ttUtl  very  jiw tat, 

lorSJc^or  for  4llc,  wf^  v-lJI  s*?nd 
I  plEt^  ?f  ffvr  1^1  u  1 1 1 II  o  1-  II  H  on  m-    All  coloi^ 
I    "      CbtufHt'  Laiilfrii  rJnni<    JlJiffutrtL'^etit. 
1  Co  pill  l)vr"arf  Sw<*rl   l**'n»    A  rt'«  I  (jt+'isi^ 

}"      V  erbrii  n  H,  ( ■  i  El  11 L  \V  li  k  t  e  Sf  i-n  t  ed » 

1**     Trpc  **irii^i  bi-rry*  T.Hrk-i^HT,  flnH'.-.t  iK-rry. 
biilto  ilonblf?  Huwcrrd  TuWroun  Bt'eouin 
r  fiti<.'y  (qlox)ntJi ,     h'Ktra  ^Ieh.'.. 
i'      (-1(1  »i  Flaut^ri  d  (nllndiiiluii  C  bllilnl. 
I  >^POjitMl  C  nliii  l.tl}t   ]  ;tliiiilbri-ltn. 
fi    "'      Fiiuf-v  (^Indlnlupit^     All  dlfr«  rt'Tit  fuJ(»ri*, 
Jll      '       FloHirinu  Hxiilin,    M(s^  >l  i  ■Ita.   Alwj, 
Our  Great  ltJI>-]iitkJEC<  Color  J*littr  I'ululuf  lit  ajid 

T 1 1  R   HA  V  r  Li\  W  l:ll    M  u  n  r  Ji  I  v   M  nff  nxt  nc  for  a 

Jfar;  rllii'.iraTvHj  -col'^rr-d  p]u!t^ «.  tu  Ij  nioiilh— devt)ti*d 

to  KJ<jwi'r>  Ajut  Uiirtl'JiliiiJr.     U■^^^th  (tj.rid  btil  for  Lrtal 

Ail  the  above  for  400^  postpaifL 

Our  Great  Colored  Plate  Catalogue 

erl'luwer  ttbd  Vrc^-tablt:   ^fdd«,    Ilii1h««  J-'lnntu*  und 

Jft  I  [  Hi  >f t-^.     Mn  1!  1"  I  fu  ;i  r  1 1.1  etst. .  at  K  H  RF.  t  o  u  1  s  y  w  li  *  ^  i'  s 

J09H  LEWIS  GHILDS,  Floral  PaiK,  N.  Y. 

or  mm  **  y<>«  love  rare  PU)WERS.cA<»/rr«/  im/^, 
nrlllrn  adoreas  ELLIS  BROS.,  Keene,  N.  H.  It  will 
IILIIULII    astonish  and  please.      PREB. 


K/<. 


Garden  and  Floral 
GUIDE  I8M. 

FRBB  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

TiM  Bh7  Km**  OntekcM  ui4  tk«  LBdl«»  GaHcMT 

mA  AMmr,    TIm  only  on«  ooaUlalac  tall  Desorip* 

loM  and  DirMtlou  fbr  planting  and  etUtara ;  w  com* 

I  mheaslTV,  oondcsMd.  eUailflnd,  and  Indexed,  that 

.1  MewWr— ■Mrrini.    Menj  Ulnetntlona  ftem  na* 

,\  tare.  Oolofed  plates  of  Sweet  Peas,  Nsatnrtlanu, 

TabcRMU  Begonias,  Golden  D^  LUy,  Caetns  Dali> 

Uas,  Daj-bresk  Astort.    BeaaUftUlr  emboeeed 

110 Isrge  pages ocmpletelr  mied  with 

.  UloetratlonB.    SPICIAL  OPPIBi 
TftrseBaaMerBeece,  white,  yellow, 
^      eriBMOBfaad the  flaMe, ealj      ' 


JAMES  VICKS  SONS 

ROCH  ESTE  R    NY. 


ygi 


AND  WITH  IT  OUR  MANIALOF 


CVERYTtHNG  > 

?HB  Garden 


LAR0ER  AND  MORE  INTERESTING 
THAN  EVER, 

THAT  our  Maaual  for  1898IS  Unrertluuieverwekiioiir. 
That  it  will  be  found  more  fnterestlni;  than  usual  we 
believe,  because  of  the  many  new  and  novel  features 
with  which  It  may  fairly  be  said  to  bristle.  It  Is  not  a  mere 
catalogue,  but  a  boolc  of  aoo  pag^es.  size  gx  xx  inches,  It  con- 
tains over  SOD  engraving,  mostly  new.  these  are  supplemented 
by  SIX  full-sized  colored  plates  of  the  choicest  novelties  of  the 
season util  bound  in  a  cover  that  Is  both  pleaslni;  and  original. 
It  costs  us  30  cents  each  to  place  a  copy  in  your  hands,  but 
to  give  it  the  widest  possible  distribution,  we  will  send  this 
magnificent  manual 

free: 

To  all  who  will  send  10  cents  (hi  stamps)  to  cover  postage. 
To  customers  who  bought  of  us  direct  In  eltlicr  '96  or  '97 
It  will  be  sent  free  without  appllcetlon,  before  January  isth. 
We  will  also  send  the  Manuel,  without  charge,  to  those 
who  have  bought  our  Seeds  during  the  past  two  seasons,  pro- 
vided ib»ympplybylHUr,  and  ^ve  the  nanM  of  the  local 
dealer  from  whom  they  purchased.  To  all  others,  tA  first 
stated,  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (in  stamps)  to  cover  posuge. 

WE  10  LM6EI  SUPPLY  on  SEEDS  nmEPfK 

and  thus  having  no  longer  to  protect  a  wholesale  trade,  our 
new  business  slogan, 

"FROM  OUR  GROUNDS  TO  YOURS" 

has  a  special  significance,  as  It  enables  as  not  only  to  sell  the 

^  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD  ^ 

at  lower  prices  than  ever,  but  also  in  most  cases  deliver  them 
Free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  we  would  lilce 
our  friends  to  remember  that  from  now  on  Peter  Henderson 
.  A  Co/s  5eeds  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  direct  from 
their  Maniud,  or  by  direct  purchase  at  their  stores  In  New 
York.  Send  for  the  Manual  in  any  of  the  ways  suggested 
and  see  for  yourself  whether  we  have  exaggerated  in  the 
slightest  detail,  finally 

OOR  "  SOUfEllR "  SEED  COLLEn 

will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  applicants  sending  10 
cents  for  the  Catalogue  who  will  sute  where  they  saw  this 
advertisement 

PmuI  Card  ApplkHieas  win  Raoritt  No  Attestloa. 


Peter  Henderson.\Co 

35:-:37CobtiandtS'  NEWYORK 


For  mutual  adoantage  whtn  you  wriU  to  an  adu§rtia«r  ploaa9  mention  this  magazine. 
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5TANDARDARTICLE5UNCLft55inED, 


This 
cut 
shows 

BOXaiF 


BOXCALF 
BllSSlASTORNatfl 
BLACK  VICIKtD 

ALSO     * 

FRfWHrKAItl 
PATtNl  CAir 
(OfiDOVAN 
CAIF 


TriE  roDtlnuouH  initrffHs  of  the   k} 

■   w\  L,  DOUHLAM  <^iiui:s  ■ 

ilnw   to   iiirrit  nloiio  — tht^y  ooii 
bliiv  fltyli*  nnd  ^t^'^hHiii;  (luiLlltii 
Pir^*e<liHl    l>y    mono,   %\  itli   prJees 
f&voriji|;  the;  piir-iVH  uf  ^11, 

155  SI  J I  I'M  Hiiil  \lk1thii  ifrotn 
A-K  K,  A*!***  ml  hill  KHtii^Mnfri  t  np^ 
and  fjiftt-culQr  ho<)k^  uiiil  i*3f^l«t8i 

Solrt    in    our   r»2    Atorr^nt    In  tli* 

tliruiif^huut  tlie  t  iiUi'ii  8tHii*«. 

b;  ny  k  c;  en  i^  i  \  k  uniesft  w»  i. 

KlJtni|M^|  iiti  botti^m^  If  not  <Hiii- 
v*^itL«rnL  tu  driU^rH  t»r  our  Mon^utt 
why  not  try  *jur  Mull  (Ink'^r  De- 
pit  rtin  t^Ti  I  ?  W  e  Hf*  ti  1 1  tt  li< w  n.  ewry- 
wh«ri^  oil  riH:H])L  of  price  with 
35t*  rKtni  fur  cnrHiLi^e.  J^tutf?  siite 
uiitl  Willi li  \viiutecl,  wt^cau  fltyfiu, 

W,  L.  DOtfCiLAS,  Brock  ton,  M1133. 
\i  Catologtic  Trce^  f. 


1: 


Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  Rocbester^  N« 
CAN  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL.- 


<^  .AT 


The  twentT-ninth  •dltion  of  th«  New 
Gaide  to  Rose  Cat  taret  Che  li 


Rom  CaUlogaeof  AmaricA.  will  b«Mnl 
free  on  reqneet.  Thie  standard  heod- 
hook  for  roee-IoTere  and  roae-frowert 


V^iii  an  eaaj  imide  to  crowing  the'eaaieat 
^]^^  roaea  jrrown— the  D.  Ar  C.  Raae   and 

n^^  all  other  desirable  flowen.    Alao  Am* 


a  sample  of  onr  maffasine  on  raqnaak 

TlUE  DIICQEE  A  0ONAK»  00« 

Weai  OreTOfPa. 


FOR  AILMENTS  OF  THE 


HEAD -HAIR 


&c>  [iit'J  bi  i);cr  QtL-w   A  ppro  vod  t>f  ht^  h  r^at  m  piJ  1  nil  uMih&nij- 

RILEY'S  ELECTRIC  COMB  BATTERY  13. 

euri'*  biiliJnc*''.  Nurvoni  b«Axlaob««,  neurulffla,  dAadnjff 
and  ri'MurL'sfiifuf  lo  bAtr  i>reiiiaLt)reljr  pray*  KTfOjrtb^tn 
tliB  v>  L'jiJ  roni^,  anil  linnn>T'(^  tijo  f'oicitj  tfjons  nofMa 
In  tht'  [j^^ad,  rUNtr*  cinel  brLfrljiCfiiii  I  he  min^l  itead  aad 
li]  V  f^t  14,111*;,  jM  t  iJ  Qti jji  n  rv  mave<[l  tH-fore  pureliAHi  Satti* 
f Ar ( h  m  *iii*fa  M  it^,-.  I  Tlif  1  ijv^titnr  *■  paai|ihl»t«  with  ttNKi- 
EEiHimiLid  ot  ivt^^il  kiioim  pbf  sIciAnsand  cLllst^m,  farnulMd. 
Al*o  fi  b.itterj  FRFE  on  fnsj  condltlooiL  For  jw- 
tituinrs*  a.Jdrp'wf  K  ilk  if    Kxi' THir  Co.,  Nowari*  V*-  i 


•■"The  crui* riififf  tt''ry  '«f  ^Vrimjm 
ii  Her  lljir." 


FREE 

We  will  mall  on  application,  free 
information  how  to  make  hair 
iCrow,  stop  falling  hair,  and  re- 
move scalp  diseases.  Address 

ALTENHEIH  MED.  D1SPE581RT, 
I>ept.K.E.Box  779,Clarlaattl,0. 


Hena  Make 


under  proper  condition*.     Thot 

tions  afe  defined  in  oar  MAMMOTH 

NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  and  CATA- 

LOG  for  1896.    BirterA  better  thu 

•rer  before.    Printed  In  e»l«r«|  ceta  and 

deaeriptlaa  of  all  leading  breeda  ef  fevlsi 

nanitrj  haaaa  plaaa,   leated   reBiedlaa» 

trices  on  panltrj,  agtaf  a4a.  Worth  fS.  bnt 

aent  paatpaMCor  11  aanta  In  atampooreain. 

a?la«  a*.  "W.  BCftll«x>  Gom 

Box  48«  Fre«port«  III* 


^END  FOR 
^ATALOQUB. 


PIERCE  ENC.  CO.,  Box  7,  8ta.  A,  Racine,  Wit. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiaer  please  mention  thie  magazine. 
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TOILET  ARTICLES 


WILLUMS*  SOAPS -Jn  pHudpfll  fonns 


fjEEitry  5hflvlnf  Tablet 

Round— ju^  fits  the 

coij.    Delicate 

perfume. 


sold  by  D»1en  everywhere,         |„„j,„^,  ^^^    j 

WJJNi  IB  t '  Sht^ing  Stick  (iurt*™^j     ^,^     L^ 


"OeaQlneYinlcee**  Sosp 
lOcenu. 

UMrsl  atnl  mo^it  famous 

j  a  the  world. 


KOTS— If  jDur  dealer  fajli  to  su^jply 
fcm — wre  ulliI  thrstr  ^ujipa  to  auy 
si^iireifiA— postpaid— oa  receipt  of  pric^ 


tta r* ■' u > « f <tr  " r  h«pp<^ t|  ti* ti.4A  '* 
ft  <  Ak«  lit  •  pm-  kflii*  -*fl^<fc 

Addresis  TbeJ.B.  WlJIUmi  Co.aMitDnbury.Ct.U.S.A. 


E(mw 


for  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertUer  please  mention  thte  magazine. 
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Elegant  ^^^ 


Useful. 


Perpetual    Calendars. 

ENTIRELY  NEW. 


Past,  Present  or  Future 
Dates  Easily  Ascertained. 

Frames  in  Red  or  Green 
Leather,  75  cena  each. 
With  Gift,  Jeweled  Comers, 
lx.95  each.  Sterling  Cor- 
ners, ^  .50  each.  Policed 
Brass  Frames,  fit  .00  each. 
China  Fhunes,  flower  dec- 
oration, ^50  each.  By 
mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 
BOYD  k  ABBOT  CO. 
267  B'way.       New  Yorlc. 


No  Inky 


Fingers. 


THE  COLUIHBIAN  INKSTAND 
WItli  Its  adlattable  Dip-Cup  Inks  the  Pen  Just  Right, 

ink  Is  kept  Clean  and  Fresh. 


Secures  immunity  from  annoying  blots  or  inky  fingers.  - 
a  constant  delight.    Always  satisfactory.    Pressed  Glass  With  pol- 
ished brass  cover  $x  .00  each  delivered.  Cut  Glass  ^.00  each.  Catalog. 
BOYD  A  ABBOT  CO.,  957  Broadway,  New  York. 


PITENTS 


No 


Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
attorney's  fee  until  patent  obtained.    Write 
for  Inventors'  Qulde. 


LET  YOUR 

SKIN    BREATHE 

Ths  Koblnson  Th*raial  Bath  Onbimjt] 
win  flonbls  lat)  to  take  •e«aai  TurkUb 
and  fanQF  bntb*  at  ho  ma,  Oi;>eiia  up  thv\ 
jioro*.  ^^w^nU  ths  (]l*enMa  out  of  the  sfn^] 
tem-    A  h«ttJthj  ukio   tujike^  dtMi^i^  im- 

ErvBrt  I  t>J«,  (.1  ure>  LaG  ri  pi  *,  Cki  Id  *  <.'atiirr  h ,. 
fonchiLim^    RheumMtUrB,   tikin,    lAvtA 
an  d  K  Id  nftj  d  iB#iu(«rt,  H  ca  r^Iii  t  n  t«t  Dh  G 1  r^nl 
roif^h  clBrir  HktTi   uud  tiuor.  Pr(r<»  isi 
la   I12.K)   rnTer&trlrijF  b4iok,"T1(uillh  Hn 


^ 


WARM 
STRONG 
DURABLE 
HANDSOME 


are  our  $2.60  and  $8.00  large  gauntlet  black  fur  gloyes. 
Send  your  address  and  receive  our  printed  folder.  It 
will  interest  you  if  you  ever  drive  in  cold  weather. 

THE  OROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  OOMPANY, 
Pept,  R,        116  Will  Str— t,   Rooh«st«P,  N.  Y. 


{^%ent  apf  I  ic4i  JshT 


di>^fi^- 


^       first  In  design 

Finest  In  quality— 
Pictorjr  fomuled  1797 

The  "Q  DA" 
Limoges  China 


*        M«n«n  wMH 


OM  OHOMItO 


'S^m 


18 
NOW 

MARKED 


CR^lNC^  


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


ev„ 
and 


ueAOqaarten  tor  Animated  Pletnre  Mnckinea. 
S<ad  for  deaeripUre  CIB0ULAB8  and  UteM  FILMS. 
McAIsUgTEB,  M  wlkatartag  Orttoi— ,  4»  «— —  at,  TLT. 


Gu,  Gasoline 


Up  to  ^tr  1 

A   Perfectly  Equipped  Bath 

with  plenty  of  Hot  Water.  AU  tp- 
p  1  k  lUments  complete  for  city  or  country. 
Ni>  bath-room  necessary.  With  and 
wi  K  h  out  heater.  Moderate  coat.  Twenty 
ft)']eB>K  Send  a  cents  for  catalogue  of 
Tubs,  Heaters,  etc 

Mosely  Folding  Bath  Tub  Co. 

358  "D,"  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


PERPEIiJALOAUR,  _25c. 

STAVTLV  Atii]  will  lavci  yoii  tllii*.    mmnihj  ^^4 
iraubla     A*  L  tpocLiu^n  [^ftitlr  3.iKM>  tmry^ii^ 

tru  Flint ht  v^^tpiui  for  only  25c<i  i  rmtncs 

Co  as  I  «UT_L¥i_J_  iw  ij  « £  r 

NiJtuLMjPifrtH!]  t  Ve  IO,OiKI,  |ift[ii«.i>ffce 

Dgiiit.  ap,  28,     «KW  loaa  art* 


I  TRUaOOTT  BOAT  MFO.  CO.. 


ST.  JOBBPH,  mCB. 


/^or  mirtwa/  advantage  luhtn  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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PERIODICAL!) 


»o<         >oc 


Two  articles  by  MrSiS.-T,Rorert  the  first  of  which 
is  in  the  FEBRUARY  number  of  the 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


To  be  followed  by  the  following  aeries  : 

Whefl  Unexpected  Company  Surprises 

You 
The  Best  rood  for  a  Growia^  Boy 
Fruits  as  Foods  and  Fruits  as  Poisons 
The  Right  Food  for  Different  Men 
Food  for  Bloodless  Girls 
The  Table  for  Stout  and  Thin  Women 
SchooJ  Luncbeoas  for  Children 
Curving  and  Serving  of  Meats  and  Game 


What  to  Eat 

and  NOT  have 

INDIGESTION 


Mrs 


Rorcr  write*  for  no  inagulne  bu^ 
Journal 


A  New  Form  of  Persoaalittes 

The  old  style  of  i>oruayin^  f:^mfHi?5  pe 
pic  Ihruugh  a.  "  sketch '*'fjr  "biography 
IS  to  be  inoclefnized  m  TtiK  Laiiief?'  Home 
Journal  during  1898,  Five  of  ihe  most 
prominenl  Amtritzans  have  hten  chosf  n  for 
I  he  departure  :  Hresideni  McKinley^  Mrs. 
C !  e  vel  a  rid  f  Mark  T  w  a  i  r  J ,  J  osvph  J  e  fre  r  sol  1 , 
and  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Eacn  will  have  a 
special  article  which  will  consist  of  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  fre*4h^  unpublished  stories 
and  anecdotes  strung  togjethtT,  each  anec- 
dote showing  some  characteristic  trait  or 
presenting  a  different  skle  of  ihf  subject. 

MANY  OTHER  NEW  FEATURES 
FOR  IS9S,     SLOO  PER   YEAR 


For  25  Cents  we  will  send 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
on   trial  for   three   months 

ALSOt^  a  handjom^  iihtitraini  buukh't  fon- 
taimi^fr  ^■*^  Ptui^€tius  /or  i^H,  uifA  p\yr- 
iraitf  cf/amauM  wntrr%  (tttti  sma!/  *fpf,f- 
ductiiifu  ufsiimr  of  ikr  if/uifraliB»/  ih^i  u  ^  e 
iijt  s^prar  in  the JaitfHist  m/ntute  mfm&^rs 

Tli«  OurtlB  Publish Lnff  Company 
Phil4d«Lph|& 


'*«eM(C)«»ei9«»e<i|^eJi9«>cii9MPQ«qp«aei9w><ii|4r>eiq^ 


For  mutual  advantage  iiuhen  you  mrtU  to  an  adoerti$er  please  mention  thia  magazine. 
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m.^^  ^^.  ^^.  j.^^ 


FOOD  PRODUCT5 


»<t  »•!— — d)01 


ao<         D»<i  i>c« 


1 


'^1 


^  Mamma  sent  me  /or  another  bottle  of  O'ff.     It  does  her  lots  of  good ^ 

The  convalescent  gains  a  step  in  the  building-up  process  with  every 

bottle  of  0-H  Extract  of  Malt. 


If  your  dru)s:^st  or  jfrocer  does  not  sell  our  Extract,  on  receipt  of  §2.00 
we  will  send  you  one  case  (la  bottles),  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City. 


Send  for  pamphlet. 


OTTO  HUBER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  a  pack- 
age of  Quaker  Oats  you 
get  full  two  pounds  of  the  most 
scientifically  prepared  cereal  food 
to  be  had  at  any  price. 


QUAKER  OATS  is  highest 
grade  but  not  highest  priced. 
Delicious,  healthful  and  econom- 
ical. Perfection.  At  all  Grocers 
in  2-lb.  packages. 


Fw  mutual  adoantag»  when  you  wHU  to  an  adoortistr  ploaao  mention  this  magazine. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


''WE  ARE  ADVERTISED  BY  OUR  LOVING  FRIENDS/' 
MILDRED  PERRY  BOSSERMAN,  NORWAY,  MaiNB. 

Mellin^s  Food  transforms  little,  poorly  nourished  babies  into  strongs 
happy,  healthy  cMdren* 

Mrs.  Bosserman,  mother  of  this  little  girl,  writes : 

Mildred  is  a  living  testimonial  of  Mdlin's  Food.    It  was  given  to  her  when  only  three 

weeks  old  and  continued  until  she  was  three  years  of  age.    She  has  never  had  any  serioua 

illness 

•*"  *-^*         |£  y^y  ^11  j^Qp  yj  ^  postal  we  will  send  you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free. 

DOLIBER4300DALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


•./«<.     *^     Mm     r,^„^m*la.am 


mlmM»»     ^»m*l^m     *t,l, 


Copyriifht,  1897,  ^V  Hall  &  Ruckel,  New  York. 

"J/y  mamma  says  grandma  used  it,  too." 


Nothing  Succeeds  like- 


as  a  family  dentifrice. 


Everywhere  children  like  %  grown  folks  praise  it 
and  drugg^  sell  it 


"Soiodont  has  been  used  in  our  family  for  a  number  of 
•«ors,  and  we  have  atwaifs  been  pleased  with  the  reaulta." — 
Chas.  a,  Norton,  lij  Bainbridge  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


"Sozodont  has  become  almost  indispensable  in  our  house- 
ln^d.  AH  the  different  tooth  powders  that  at  one  time  were 
found  on  the  washstands  have  been  banished,"— H.  Irving 
LoEW^-,  1015  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"For  twentu  years  or  more  Sozodont  has  always  been  used 
tf  my  family.  '—Rvvvs  B.  Crisssv,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


"My  father  at  82  years  of  age,  had  alt  his  teeth  (natural) 
in  a  perfeot  condition ;  beautiful,  clean,  white,  healthy ;  nor- 
mal gums ;  attributable  to  the  constant  use  of  Sozodont.  liquid 
and  powder.  We  are  using  it  daily,  and  consider  it  the  very 
best."—S.  C.  Ermbntrout,  M.D.,  Readintj^,  Pa. 

"  Upon  receipt  of  your  samples  I  gave  the  same  a  thorough 
trial,  and  since  that  time  muself  and  family  have  been  con- 
stant users  of  Sozodont." — Nelson  Rothstein,  208  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


New  York. 


HALL  &  RUCKEU 

Sif/e  Proprietors  {Established  i&fS). 


Loodon* 


FRSSS  OF  FSIIIIIS  ■ROS.,  SS4-Me  FBARL  STRSST,  NSW  YORK  OITY. 


f 


I 


i 
I 


GET   THE    REAL 

IVOI\Y 
SOAP 


I 


I 

i- 


The  Best  is 
always  Imitated. 


Tile  COLUMBIA  CHAINLeS 


me  TRIUMPH  Of  m  ceNTiKV 


ThehsTidsoraest 
and  most  com- 
plete Bicycle 
Catalogue 
ever  iisaed. 

'1898* 

d€ai«r  or  by  mail 
for  one  i-cem  stamp 

wpe  Mre  CO, 

H  ART  FOOD     CQHH 
U.  A,  Jk, 


Royal  is  the  great- 
est of  all  the  bakmg 


powders  in  strength, 
purity^healthfulness^ 

nOVAL    BAKING   POWDER   CO.,  NFW  YORK 


^ 


Old  and  Young  alike  cnfoy  the 

edison  PDonograpl) 


$30 


$30 


Ami  th.i^r  nUn  jKiirr  |>f-jjrd  it  amJ  alt  it*   miu- 

M[tf.Hafi'  uniiinMh.ut  in  ihtir  pn  Irrcine  fnr  ihe 

GENUINE  EDISON 
instrumenU 

CilalnjjUd  Nri.  n  frtx  frfjni  the 

Rational  PDcno^rapft  Co.,  orause,  n.  3. 

}■  fli-4-.rir.',  irri]si-f  .ill  (Ik.^btrsi  iniisir^  j^i^.  each,  I5  ptTdoi- 


J 


I  i. 


i 

i 


indorscti  l^y  leiiliiij^;  artisis.  coiiscrvatorirs,  and   the  press. 

Awirtka   i'c   hijiChest  honors  l.y  the  World's  Fair 

Jutl^fs.      Sold   nri    lii'ci.il  t.  rnis  of  jj.i\  inent  and  dclivcrc'l 
Id  irwuiiincnts  tak.n  in  e\rli.n.-o.  .    (  al.iloi^'-ue  and  fullinfor- 

VOSE  6:  SONS  PI/\NO  CO.,  174  1  remont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ir     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^r    al  vcn.r  MUM  li..mr.      Old 
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Edited  by  ALBERT  SHAW 


THE  RUSH  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

One  Hundred  Thousand  Prospectors  This  Year — Is  there  Room  Left  for 
New  Claims? — TBc  Output  This  Season  and  m  the  Future—  The  Methods  of 
t&ung  and  Lfvini:-   Chirac tc fist ics  of  the  Country. 

By   saw    stone    BUSH.     With  tHiRTY  auuSTRATiONS. 


V5 
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ZOLA  AND  THE  ANTI-JEWISH  CRUSADE. 

L    THREATS  OF  A  NEW  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY. 
M.  DRUMONT,  WHO  RINGS  THE  TOCSIN. 

^S  IXTr.tei  Ii-:H'   by  \aJttia.a  anbaydnS. 

DR.  NORDAU  ON  THE  JEWS  AND  THEIR  FEARS. 

J.V  J.VJA«ril.'ir  by  Robrrt  H.  Sherard. 

M.  ZOLA  ON  FRENCH  ANTI  SEMITISM. 

.I.V    l\rl:Krir»-  by  Robrrt   H,   Sherard. 


JHE  PREVENTION  OF  LYNCHINGS. 


EOW.  [_   PEL.L,  D.D, 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN. 

L    THE    BLOWING    UP    OF  THE    BATTLESHIP  "MAINE." 
n.    THE    DE   LOME    LETTER    AND  THE  CUBAN  SITUATION. 


ELECTION    SCHOOLS    IN  ,Sf.  |.OUIS.   w„.  V.  sa^unders. 
IN  THE   DEPARTMENTS. 

Nine  Routes  to  the  Klondike. ...  "Shall  We  Atmti  Leprosy  ?".,,  The  Ambitioui 
Projects  of  Germvir.  . . .  £nelai»I'»  Cnbis;  Europe  at  Wir  with  Her, ., , .  Siivef  in  tiu 
Next  Election. .  .  Speaker  Reed  as  a  Protector.  .  .  .  The  A^issination  of  Prwident 
Barnn.  , . .  Tributes  to  Alf>boiue  DaudeL  . ,  .  Du  Maurier  tm  Pictorial  Satiie. 

MANY  OTHER  SUBJECTS   IN  PICTURES  AND  TEXT. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  ij  Astor  Place.  New  York. 
viT  No.  98.  ~ 


Ciif^fTl^bt,  iSU^  by  Tut  likv  iKW  ur  Ukivmvi  ^  in*. 


Price  25c.  \S2  50  a  Year.) 


A 

Young 
Athlete 
Who  Uses 
Vigoral. 


THE  STRONGEST 


endorsements  are  given  by  all  users  of 


—A  FOE  TO  FATIGUE. 


It  nourishes  and  strengthens  the  body,  because  it 
is  made  from  the  entire  edible  and  muscle  forming 
part  of  Prime  Lean   Beef,  delicately  seasoned. 

Prepared  in  a  moment  with  hot  or  cold  water.    For  sale  by  druggists  and  grocera 
"VariousViews  on  Vigoral,"  mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


OOfl^HBDOC 


PROPRIETARY  ARTICLE5 


I  More    People 
I  Have   Been 


4^ 


I  Kept  WeU   By 


peSSS^ 


I 

$ 

41* 
4" 
4f 
4c 

4v  THAN  BY  ANY  OTHER  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

^i'  THEY  HAVE  CURED  MILLIONS  AND  CAN  CURE  YOU. 

For  Bilious  aad  Nervous  disorders  such  as  Wiud  aud  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick 
4  ^         Headache,  Giddiness,  Fulness  and  Swelling  after  meals.  Dizziness  and  Drowsi- 
,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Costiveness,  Blotches  on 
the  Skin,  Cold  Chills,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams 
and   all   Nervous  and   Trembling   Sensations 

:i  THE  RRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  III  TWEHTY  MINUTES. 

y  Every  sufferer  will  acknowledge  them  to  be 

:^  A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE. 

BEECH  AM'8  PILLS,  taken  as  directed,  will  quickly  restore  Females  to 
^.  complete  health.  They  promptly  remove  obstructions  or  irregularities  of  the  system 
^  f  and  cure  5ick  Headacne.    For  a 

Weak  Stomach 

Impaired  Digestion 

Disordered  Liver 

IN    MEN,  WOMEN   OR   CHILDREN 

Beecham's  Pills  are 

Without   a    Rival 

And  have  the 

LARGEST    SALE 

of   any   Patent  fledicine    in    the   World. 
25c  at  all  Bmg  Scores.  Annual  'aales  over  6,000,000  boxes. 


if 


for  mupat  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  pleaao  mention  this  magazine. 
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NEW  YORK 

2f-29  West  23d  St. 


^  BOOK5  C3 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


LONDON 

24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


THE    BUILDING   OF   THE    BRITISH 
EMPIRE 

1558-1895.    The  Story  of  England's  Growth  from  Elizabeth 
to  Victoria.     My  Alfred  Thomas  Story,  author  of  "  The 
Life  of  John  Linnell,"  etc     In  2  vols.      Nos.  50  and  51  in 
the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.*'  With  over  100  portraits  ^ 
and  illustrations  from  contemporary  print^.     Large  i2mo,  ' 
cloth,  each  fr.50;  half  leather,  gilt  top,  each  I1.7S. 

THE  STORY  OF  MODERN  FRANCE 

1789-1895.  By  ANDRft  Lebon,  Member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  No.  40  in  the  *' Story  of  the  Nations  Series." 
Fully  illustrated.  Large  z2mo,  cloth,  fi.50;  half  leather, 
gilt  top,  |i.7S. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  CARROLL 
OF  CARROLLTON 

X737-1832.  With  His  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers. 
By  Kate  Mason  Rowland,  author  of  "The  Lite  of 
George  Mason,"  etc.  Fully  illustrated.  Two  vols.,  8vo, 
per  set,  f6.oo  net. 

LIFE  'AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  KILBY  SMITH 

Brevet  Major-Gcneral  United  States  Volunteers,  1820-87. 
By  his  son,  Walter  George  Smith.  With  portraits. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  ^.50. 

"  The  book  is  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  means  for 
a  better  judgment  of  the  material  out  of  which  the  great 
Army  of  the  West  was  made,  of  its  achievemenu,  of  the 
difficulties  overcome  by  it,  ana  of  the  share  which  each  and 
all  had  in  the  final  victory  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Union.**— PA t7a(fe// A i'a  PuNic  Ledger. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  JAMES  MONROE 

Edited  by  S.  M.  Hamilton,  Librarian  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Uniform  with  the  sets  of  "The  Writings  of 
Jefferson,"  "Washington,"  "Jay,"  "Franklin,"  etc.  In 
course  of  publication.  The  set  will  probably  comprise  six 
volumes.  8vo,  half  leather,  gilt  tops.  Limited  letter-press 
edition  of  750  copies.  Price  per  volume  to  subscribers, 
fs.oo  net. 

THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  MODERN  EUROPE,  1815-1880 

From  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Present  Time.     By 

Charles  M.  Andrews,  Professor  of  History  in  Bryn  Mawr 

College.     To  be  completed  in  two  volumes.    Sold  separately. 

With  maps.    8vo,  gilt  tops,  each  $2.50. 

Part  L— From  1815  to  1850.     {Now  Ready.) 

Part  I L— From  1850  to  the  Present  Time.  {Xearfy  Ready.) 

JEWISH     RELIGIOUS    LIFE    AFTER 
THE  EXILE 

Third  scries  in  the  course  of  the  American  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Religions.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Chevne,  M.A., 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  InterpreUtion  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  m  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of 
Rocnester.     i2mo. 

The  two  previous  volumes  in  the  series  are  :  "  Buddhism, 
Its  History  and  Literature,"  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhvs-Davids  ; 
and  the  "Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples,"  by  Prof.  Daniel 
G.  Brinton. 

THE  CROSS  IN  TRADITION,  HISTORY 
AND  ART 

By  Rev.  William  Wood  Sey.mour.  With  over  200 
illustrations.    Royal  octavo. 


BIRD  STUDIES 

An  Account  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America. 
By  William  E.  D.  Scott.  With  over  270  illustrations 
from  original  photographs.     Quarto. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF- 

AMERICAN  FINANCE 

A  Short  Financial  History  of  the  Government  and  People 
of  the  United  States,  1865-06.  By  Alexander  Dana 
Noyes,  author  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post*s  "  Free 
Coinage  Catechism  "  in  the  campaign  of  xS^^'    lamo,  %x.t%. 

THE  BARGAIN  THEORY  OF  WAGES 

A  Critical  Development  frort  the  Historic  Theories,  to- 
gether with  an  Examination  of  Certain  Wages  Factors :  the 
Mobility^  of  Labor,  Trade-Unionism',  and  the  Methods  of 
Industrial  Remuneration.  By  John  Davidson,  M.A., 
D.Phil.  (Edin.),  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick.    z2mo,  fi.50. 

OPEN  HINTS  AND  FREE   BANKING 

By  William  Brough,  author  of  "  The  Natural  Law  of 
Aloncy,"  etc.    zzmo,  $1.25. 

SOME  COHMON  ERRORS  OF  SPEECH 

By  Alfred  G.  Compton,  Professor  in  the  College  of  ihc 
City  of  New  York.     x6mo,  75  cents. 

A  volume  of  suggestions  to  young  writers  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  certain  clasMS  of  errors,  with  examples  of  bad  and  of 
g<^  usage. 

A  SIMPLE  QRAHHAR  OF  ENGLISH 
NOW  IN  USE 

By  John  Earlb,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
University  of  Oxford,  author  of  "  English  Prose ;  Its  Ele- 
ments, History,  and  Usage."    lamo. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE 

Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians.  By  Ambrose  Bisrck. 
xamo,  gilt  top. 

"  Mr.  Bierce  portrays  the  roost  appalling  scenes  with  a  de* 
liberation,  a  force,  and  a  precision  that  are  rarely  seen.  The 
realization  of  Walt  Whitman's '  Specimen  Days '  is  pale  com- 
pared with  that  of  '  In  the  Midst  of  Life.'  it  is  a  tning  that 
on .  reads  breathlessly  and  shudderingly.  .  .  .  A  remarkjible 
literary  feat." — Scottish  Leader, 

BOSTON  NEIGHBOURS 

In  Town  and  Out.    By  Agnes  Blake  Poor.    xamo. 

A  series  of  clever  stories  and  character  studies  by  a  shrewd 
observer  of  men,  women,  and  things.  A  companioa  volaoae 
to  Miss  Fuller's  "Pratt  Portraits.'^ 

THE  HUDSON  LIBRARY 

Published  monthly.  Registered  as  second-class  nuitter. 
i6mo,  paper,  50  cents.  The  volumes  of  this  Library  are  also 
issued  in  cloth. 

No.  a8.    The  Confession  of  Stephen  Whapshare.    By 

Emma   Brooke,    author    of    "A  Superfluous 
Woman,"  etc 

No.  29.  Lost  M«n*s  Lane.  By  Anna  KATMARixm 
Grrkn,  author  of  "The  Leavenworth  Case," 
♦♦  That  Affair  Next  Door,"  etc 

No.  30.  The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.  By  CHRiirrtAjv 
Reid,  author' of  "Morton  House,"  "Valeric 
Aylmcr,"  etc. 


For  mutual  advantage  whtn  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  t/ili^  magailne, 
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Exceptional  Advantage 
iJis*-!  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Antony  the  readers  of  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  there  are  many  of 
the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  persons  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  important  ques^ 
tions  of  social  and  economic  science.  We  feel  justified^  therefore ^  in  making  to  them  the 
following  unusual  offer ^  that  has  not  been  made  to  any  one  else  : 

The  Great  New 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ASOCIAL  REFORMS 


Price  $7.50. 


Delivered  at  once  for  $1,50 
Balance  to  be  paid  $1  per  month 


ALBERT  5HAW,  editor  of  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  says :  It  will  stand  in  years  to 
come  as  an  epitome  of  social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  state  of  human  progress  in  the  last  decaae  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Bliss  has  earned  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  students  of  economics  and  social  questions, 
as  well  as  of  all  journalists,  clergymen,  and  hosts  of  other  intelligent  readers,  who  will  find  in  this  volume, 
from  time  to  time,  the  stifflcient  answer  to  some  question  xr^n  which  they  are  seeking  light. 

Edited  by  W.  D.  P.  BLISS, 

With  the  Co'OperatJon  of  Many  Eminent  Specialists  in  England  and  America,  including: 


Pre«.E.B.  Aia>KEW8,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
William  Llotd  Oakrison 
Rev.  8.  W.  Dike,  LL.D. 
Abthur  B.  Woodfokd,  Ph.D. 
EnwABD  Atkinson 


A.  M.  PowBLi^  D.D. 
Cabkoll  D.  Wright 
Robert  A.  Woods 
Edward  BELiiAinr 
Thos.  O.  Shearman 


Wm.  D.  MoCraoken 
A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 
John  Storer  Cobb 
Henry  George 
Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis 


Rachel  F.  Avery 
Benjamin  Kidd 
Sydney  Wkbb 
Miss  Helen  Blackburn 
Canon  S.  A.  Barnett 


FBATURBS  THAT  MAKB  THB  WORK  INDISPBNSABLB. 

This  work  sweeps  the  entire  horizon  of  sociology  and  all  topics  directly  or  indirectly  allied  or  involved  by  social 
questions.  It  contains  the  latest  opinions,  statistics,  and  other  information  on  Political  Economy,  Political  Science, 
Wealth  and  Wages,  Industrial  Institutions,  and  all  the  grreat  problems  with  which  modem  civilization  is  confronted. 
It  is  abundant  in  statistical  and  explanatory  information.  The  most  eminent  authorities  In  the  various  schools  of 
economy  and  social  thought  have  set  forth  their  claims.  Thus  the  reader  is  able  to  compare,  weigh,  and  Judge 
their  respective  wants.    Its  arrangement  is  cyclojiedic,  and  every  facility  for  ready  consultation  has  been  afforded. 


ITS  WIDE  SCOPE  It  puts  side  by  side 
■Mi^MMMHBMM  lu  authoHtatlve 
statements  the  views,  theories,  and 
atterancee  of  all  schools  of  sociolog- 
ical and  economic  thought.  Thus  the 
reader  is  enabled  to  closely  and  clear- 
ly analyze  both  sides  of  all  the  im- 
portant topics  treated. 


HIGHEST  AUTHORITIES  It  is  large- 
■■MiMMBM^Mi^^HMM^HB  ly  tho  work 
of  the  highest  authorities,  and  thus 
brings  together  a  wider  collection  of 
accurate  facts  than  has  ever  before 
been  concentrated  on  auestions  of 
social  reform.  Biographical  portions 
are  limited  to  authorities  having 
national  recognition. 


APPENDIX  FEATURES  Its  appendix 
■™"^"i^^"""i"""i""""  contains  a 
complete  chronology  of  Social  Re- 
forms by  subjects  and  coimtries; 
charts  showing  distribution  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States:  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  in  Great  Britain:  rise  and  fall 
of  wages  in  the  United  States ;  Plat- 
forms of  Political  Parties,  etc. 


How  it  is  Regarded  by  High 
Authorities. 

Bhrard  Atkinson :    "  Very  useful  to  every 
^tttdcnt  of  social  science." 
^Ctrro/l  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C:    "I 
and  it  to  be  a  work  that  must  prove  of  verv 
threat  value  to  all  students  of  social  mAtters." 

Ocn.  William  Booth,  Salvation  Army,  Lon- 
oon :  **  The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms  is 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
NKial  science.  I  cannot  very  well  imagine 
how  a  better  service  could  have  been  rendered 
to  the  subject  than  has  been  done  by  its 
pabUcation." 

Sydney  Webb,  London:  **I  am  amazed  at 
the  enterprise  and  ability  which  have  been 
pat  into  this  useful  book.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  use." 


Our  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  this  Magazine. 

The  regular  price  of  this  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 
(large  8vo,  1,447  pp.,  cloth)  is  f7.60  net.  To  all  who  send  us  the 
attached  coupon  we 


wiU 


supplv  the 
work  for  9iJSu  down 
and  f  1.00  per  month 
for  six  months,  and 
will  send  it  at  once 
on  receipt  of  this 
coupon  and  the  ini- 
tial payment  of  $1.60. 

We  Quarantee 
Satisfaction 

and  will  refund  the 
money  if  the  book  is 
returned  in  8  days. 


ORDER  COUPON. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  I  accept  your  Instal- 
ment offer  of  Encyclopedia  op  Social 
Reforms  to  readers  of  the  Revuw  of 
Uevietvs.  1  inclose  $1.50  and  agree  to 
pay  $1.00  per  month  for  6  months,  when 
the  work  shall  be  paid  for  in  f  ulL 

Name 


Address.. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  30  Uf ayette  PL,  NEW  YORK. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlaer  pleaae  mention  thie  magailne* 
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SCRIBNER^S   NEWEST   BOOKS. 

Auld    Lang   Syne.       By  the  Ris:ht  Hon.  Prof.  P.  Max  Muller,  < 

Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  author  of  "The  Science  of  Language,*' 

etc.     8vo,  $2.00. 

Contents :  Musical  Recollections— Literary  Recollections— Recollections  of  Royalties— Beggars. 

These  *' Recollections  "  are  the  memories  of  a  man  who  has  known  every  one  and  seen  everything  in  the 
course  of  a  remarkable  career  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  present  century.  The  reader  of  these  pages  meets 
such  celebrated  persons  as  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  the  Schumanns,  Jenny  Lind,  Heine,  Lamartine,  various  members 
of  the  Royal  Families  of  England  and  Prussia,  Kingsley,  Matthew  Arnold,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Carlyle, 
Froude,  Ruskin,  Macaulay,  Faraday,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  a  host  of  others.  Of  these  Professor  Mailer  writes 
with  intimate  genial' ty,  yet  incisively  and  critically,  and  with  reference  to  their  true  place  in  public  life,  art  and 
letters,  as  well  as  to  their  own  personalities. 


What  is  Good  Music? 

Suggestions  to  Persons  Desiring  to  Cultivate  a  Taste 

in  Musical  Art.    By  \V.  J.   Henderson.     i2mo, 

$1.00,  net. 

Contents  :  Thb  Qualities  of  Good  Music  :  Rhythm, 
Melody,  and  Harmony,  Vocal  Forms :  Church  Counterpoint — 
Simple  Song  Forms— Operatic  Forms.  The  Content  0/  Afusic  : 
The  Sensuous— The  Intellectual— The  Emotional.  The  Per- 
formance OF  Music,  /nstrumentat  Performance :  The  Or- 
chestra—Chamber Music— The  Piano— The  Violin.  Vocal  Per- 
/ormance  :  The  Work  of  a  Chorus— Solo  Singing. 

To  i>resent  in  popular  style  the  fundamental  Qualities  and 
basic  principles  of  good  music  has  been  the  author  s  aim  in  this 
valuable  little  book.  In  his  discussion  of  Instrumental  Perform- 
ance he  refers  specially  to  M.  Paderewski  as  an  embodiment  of 
the  correct  principles  ot  piano  playing,  and  his  instruction  through- 
out is  pointed  with  illuminating  reference  and  quotation. 


Music. 

How  It  Came  to  Be  What  It  Is.    By  Hannah  Smith. 

Illustrated.     i2mo,  $1.25,  net. 

Miss  Smith  is  a  teacher  of  music  and  a  lecturer  on  musical 
topics,  and  thb  volume  is  the  fruit  of  her  professional  experience, 
embodying  a  mass  of  facts  constantly  asked  for  by  her  pupils.  It 
gives  clearly  and  compactly  the  story  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  various  forms  of  music,  as  we  know  them  to-day,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  the  principal  musical  instruments- 
supplemented  admirably  by  the  many  illustrations. 

How  to  Listen  to  flusic. 

By  Henry  E.  Krehbiel.     Seventh  Edition.     i2mo, 

$1.25,  net. 

"  It  must  bring  to  all  who  read  it  carefully  a  large  increase  ia 
the  enjoyment  of  the  best  music." — The  Times^  London. 


Young   Blood.      By  E.  W.  Homung, 

Author  of  **  The  Rogue's  March,"  **  My  Lord  Duke,"  etc.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

"  Mr.  Hornung  has  certainly  earned  the  right  to  be  called  the  Bret  Harte  of  A  ustralia.** — Boston  Herald. 

Mr.  Hornung's  readers  have  learned  to  count  upon  a  "good  story"  whenever  a  new  book  by  him  is 
announced.  In  "  Young  Blood"  there  is,  as  usual,  a  mystery  apparently  inexplicable,  but  finally  discovered  to 
be  wonderfully  simple.     Mr.  Hornung's  "good  stories"  have  the  rare  quality  of  being  literature  as  well. 

Other  books  by  Mr.  Hornung  are  :  My  Lord  Duke,  i2mo,  $1.25;  The  Rome's  March,  a  romance, 
i2mo,  $1.50  ;  and  in  the  Ivory  Series^  each  i6mo,  75  cents,  IrraUe's  Bushranger  and  A  Bride  From  the 
Bush. 

'*  Mr.  Hornung's  books  are  stories  pure  and  simple,  excellently  constructed,  well  written,  cleanly  humorous,  kindly.  The  plot  is 
alwavs  well  managed,  the  telling  of  it  lively,  with  no  waste  of  irrelevant  episode,  and  the  untying  is  sure  to  be  left  to  the  last."— AVv 
York  Evening  Post. 


For  Love  of  Country. 

A  Story  of  Land  and  Sea  in  the  Days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  Archdeacon 
of  Pennsylvania.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

The  author  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  has  seen 
sea  service,  so  that  nis  pictures  of  the  sea  in  those  troublous  days 
are  full  of  reality.  Not  less  interesting  than  his  vivid  description 
of  the  fight  of  the  Randolph  and  Yarmouth  is  the  portion  of  his 
romance  which  carries  the  reader  through  the  famous  Trenton 
and  Princeton  campaign,  presenting  a  portrait  of  General  Wash- 
ington from  quite  a  new  standpoint. 


The  Later  Renaissance. 

By  David  Hannay.  {Periods  of  European  Literature.) 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  381,  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  the  second  volume  to  be  publbhed  in  a  series  of  twelve 
designed  to  cover  all  the  great  **  periods "  into  which  European 
literature  naturally  divides  itself,  from  the  Dark  Ages  to  the 
Later  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Hannay *s  *'  period  "  extends  from 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  deals  with  the  Learned  Poets,  the  Drama,  Prose 
Romance,  Historians,  and  Mystics  of  Spain  ;  with  Elizabethan 
Poetry  and  Prose  and  the  dramatists  among  whom  Shakespeare 
towers ;  with  the  Poetry  and  Prose  of  France ;  and  with  Italian 
Literature  from  Tasso  to  Guarini. 


Emerson  and  Other  Essays*  By  John  jay  chapman. 

i2mo,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Chapman's  essay  on  Emerson,  published  in  magazine  form  a  year  ago,  revealed  a  critic  of  notable  force 
and  incisiveness.  With  this  catholic  and  searching  appreciation  of  the  American  poet  and  philosopher  par 
excellence^  the  author  has  grouped  essays  on  Browning,  Whitman,  Stevenson,  Michael  Angelo's  sonnets,  and 
other  subjects,  the  Stevenson  paper,  not  before  published,  being  particularly  radical  and  iconoclastic. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

For  mutual  advantage  whtn  you  write  to  an  advortiaer  please  mention  thte  magazine, 
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FRANCE. 

lyfr.  Bodley  aims  to  give  a  concise  description  of  the  country,  its  \ 
itutions,  comparable   to  that   invaluable  work   known   as  ^^Bryce's 


institutions, 


Bv  John  Edward 
Conrtenav  Bod- 
ley* il.A.  Commonwealth. 

The  American  Commonwealth. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  James'Bryce,  D.C.L.,  author  of 
"The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  etc.,  etc.  Revised 
and  enlarged  edition,  of  '95.    Two  volumes  in  a  box. 

Large  lamo,  Cloth,  $4.00  mf. 

Foar  new  chapters  in  the  later  editions  discuss  TAe  Tant' 
mAuyRimf  in  Netu  York  Ciiy^  The  Present  and  Future^  The 
South  Since  the  Ji-'ar,  and  The  Home  o/the  Nation. 

A  Students'  Edition  of  «« The  American 
Commonwealth." 

Revised  by  the  author  with  the  assistance  of  Prof. 
Jesse  Macy.  of  Iowa  College. 

doth.  One  Volume,  $1.75  net. 

This  b  not  a  mere  condensation  of  the  larger  work,  but  a  re- 
sutement,  briefer,  and  in  a  form  more  carefully  adapted  to  stu- 
dfots'  use  of  Mr.  Bryce's  valuable  "  American  Commonwealth," 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  conceded  to  be  indispensable  to  any  one 
vho  would  acquire  a  just  estimate  of  American  institutions. 


people  and  Just  Ready. 

American        Cloth,  Demy  8vo. 
$4.00  net. 

American  Histories  as  Told  by 
Contem  poraries. 

Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Professor  of  His- 
tory,  Harvard  University.     In  four  volumes. 


Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  $7.00  per  set. 
Price  of  Vol.  I.  or  II.  alone,  $a.oo. 


VoJ. 


(1492-1689.) 
(1689- 


I.  ERA  OF  COLONIZATION. 

Just  Ready  : 

Vol.  II.  BUILDING  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

1783.) 
Volumes  III.  and  IV.  xut II  follow  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  series  is  made  of  extracts  from  original  records  so  arranged 
as  to  make  a  connected  narrative. 

A  Students'  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  Prof.  Edward  Channing,   of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.    With  maps,  illustrations,  etc. 

Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  $1.40  net. 
Ample  lists  of  references,  suggestive  questions,  etc.,  give  this 

book  a  special  value  for  the  general  reader. 


Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  and  Related  Topics. 

By  William  A.  Dunning,  Professor  of  History,  Columbia  University.     Cloth,  8vo,  $J.OO. 

Its  chief  aim  is  to  present  impartially  the  constitutional  development  of  the  United  States  from  1861  to  1870. 


Stories   from  the  Classic 
Literature    of    Many    Nations. 

Edited  by  Bertha  Palmer. 

CloCb,  lamo.  Nearly  Reetdy., 

A  volume  of  those  stories  which  have  been  found  most  inter- 
<ttias  by  many  generations  of  many  nations. 


American  Literature. 

By  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  Professor  of  Literature  in 
Wellesley  College,  author  of  "The  English  Reli- 
gious Drama,"  etc. 

Cloth,  lamo,  $1.50. 

An  account  of  the  growth  of  our  literature,  with  portraits,  etc. 


Select  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  £776-1861. 

Edited  by  William  Macdonald,  Bowdoin  College.     Cloth,  8vo,  $2.35  net. 


The  Finances  of  New  York  City. 

By  E.  Dana  Durant,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  $a.oo  net. 


A  Primer  of  Psycholog^y. 

By  Prof.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Cornell  University. 
Cloth,  lamo,  $1.00. 


South  Carolina  Under  the  Proprietary  Government  1670-1719. 

By  Edward  McCRAoy,  Vice-President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina.    Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  $3.50  net. 

Outlines  of  Sociolog^r.  The  Social  Hind  and  Education. 


By  Lester  F.  Ward,  LL.D.,  Columbian  Univ.,Washington,  D.C. 
Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  Price  $3.00. 


It  aims  to  set  forth  clearly  the  science  of  sociology  in  itself  and 
E  its  relations. 


By  George  E.  Vincent,  University  of  Chicago. 
Cloth,  Small  lamo,  $1.35. 

Ai>  application  of  sociological  truths  to  the  theory  of  education. 

The  Bible  Story  Retold  for  Youns:  People,    cioth,  i6mo,  $1.00. 

The  Old  Testninent  Story.    By  W.  H.  Bennett.  The  New  Testament  Story.    By  W.  F.  Adenby. 

Just  Ready  :  In  Press  : 

St.  Matthew.  The  Modern  Reader's  Bible.  Psalms. 

For  Sonday-achoool  Work.    i8mo.    Price  per  vol.,  Cloth,  50  cents;  Leather,  60  cents.    Completing  the  Old  Testament. 


Practical  Idealism. 

By  Wu.  Dk  W.  Hyde,  President  ot  Bowdoin  College. 
doth,  lamo,  $1.50. 


The  Social  Teaching:  of  Jesus. 

By  Shailer  Mathews,  University  of  Chicago. 
Cloth,  lamo,  $1.50. 


The  Study  of  Children  and  Their  School  Training:. 

By  Dr.  Francis  Walker,  author  of  "  The  Growth  and  Means  of  Training  the  Mental  Faculty,"  etc.    Price  $i.oo. 

THE  riACniLLAN  COMPANY,  dd  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

for  mutual  aduantage  when  you  wrIU  to  an  advortiser  pleaso  mention  thta  magazine. 
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Just  Ready  or  to  be  Issued  Very  Shortly. 

PARIS.    By  M.  Zola. 


The  last  volume  of  the  famous  Trilogy  of  the  Three  Cities. 

liOURDES.  ROME. 


Eacli  %  Tol».,  Price,  $2.00. 
PARIS. 


Studies  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  most  vital  questions  of  life  and  religion  are  regarded  by  the  blindly  superstitious  in 
Lourdes^  by  the  contemplative  priest  in  Rome^  and  by  men  of  the  most  brilliant  city  in  Europe.  Paris.  It  -is  brimful  of  life  and 
incident^  and  through  its  power  one  may  realize  something  of  the  force  of  its  author's  recent  attack  on  the  military  bureau. 

Stories  Full  of  Local  Color. 

WHERE  THE  TRADE  WIND  BLOWS. 

Tales  of  the  West  Indies.    By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield.    Clotlt,  ISmo,  $1.50. 

*'  Lucidity  of  style,  keenness  of  observation,  originality  of  motive,  and  strength  of  treatment  are  the  happy  gifts  which  go  to  its 
making.  .  .  .  The  stories  seem  eager  to  tell  themselves." — The  New  York  Herald. 


OLD  TIMES   IN  MIDDLE   GEORGIA. 

By  R.  Malcolm  Johnston,  author  of  "  Old  Dukesboro*  Tales," 
etc.    Clotb,  l2mo,  $1.50.  ^ 


A   FOREST  ORCHID. 

By  Mrs.  Ella  Higginson,  author  of  "  From  the  Land  of  the 
Snow  Pearls,"  etc.    Clotliy  ISmo,  $1.50. 


IN  THE  PERMANENT  WAY. 

By  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel,  author  of  "On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,"  etc.   .Clotb,  ISmo,  $1.60. 


THE  CELEBRITY. 

By  Winston  Churchili^    Clotli,  ISmo,  $1.50. 

A  comedy  well  told  in  a  series  of  very  entertaining  yet  not  at 
all  unnatural  incidents. 


CORLEONE. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
Two  Vols,  in  a  box,  $2.00. 

"The  most  stirring  and  dramatic  of  all  the  author's  Italiao 
stories."— TA^  Tinies^  New  York. 


Thrilling  Stories  of  Adventure. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  JENNICO. 

Beins:  the  Memoir  of  Capt.  Basil  Jennico. 

By  Agnes  and  Egbrton  Castle.    Clotliy  ISmo,  $1.50. 

A  capital  story  of  an  Englishman's  adventures  in  the  Bohemian  marches,  closing  with  a  thrilling  race  for  life. 


By  S.  R.  Crockett. 


MEN    OF   THE   MOSS 
HAGS. 

Clotli,  12mo,  $1.50. 

"A  series  of  sketches,  all  of  them 
vivid,  many  of  them  intensely  dramatic." 
—  The  Evening  Post. 


THE  RAIDERS. 

Clotb,  12ino,  $1.50. 

"  '  The  Raiders '  vibrates  with  sufficient 
dramatic  action  for  a  dozen  ordinary  nov- 
els. We  are  swept  breathlessly  along 
from  one  exciting  situation  to  another." — 
The  Outlook. 


By  Frank  Barrett. 
A   SET  OF   ROGUES. 

Clotb,  12mo,  $1.50. 

"  One  of  the  best  stories  of  adventure 
that  cecent  years  have  brought  lo  our 
reach." — The  Dial^  Chicago. 


Tales  of  Life  on  Different  Social  Planes. 

By  Robert  HERRICK.  THE    GOSPEL    OF    FREEDOfl.  S?rlce:  ll-To"? 

The  motif  \&  the  idea  of  personal  freedom  as  it  appeals  especially  to  the  eager,  egotistic  woman  of  the  new  American  civilization. 

By  Henry  James. 
EflBARRASSMENTS. 

Clotli,  l^mo,  $1.50. 

'*  A  great  book,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
author's  works,  one  of  the  best  of  modem 
The  Times^  New  York. 


"An  analysis  of  human  motives  and 
emotions  in  a  style  as  charming  as  it  is 
original  and  lucid." — Providence  Nexus. 


THE  OTHER   HOUSE. 

Cloth,  12nio,  $1.50. 


novels.' 


By  Frederick  Benton  Williams 
[Herbert  E.  Hamblen]. 

ON  MANY  SEAS. 

Clotb,  12II10,  $1.50. 

In  many  ways  a  faithful  realistic  pic* 
ture  of  the  sailor's  life,  full  of  untrained 
vigor,  and  with  a  genuine  sea  flavor. 


More  Short  Stories  of  Special  Interest. 


SOUTHERN   SOLDIER  STORIES. 

By  George  Carv  Ecgleston.    Clotli,  ISmo,  $1.50. 

Illustrated  by  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum. 


TALES  TOLD   IN   A   COFFEE    HOUSE. 

By  Cyrus  Adler.    Clothy  lOmo. 

In  Press. 
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The  Life  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

By  his  Son. 

Two  medium  octavo  volumes  contain    the    results  of    a   prolonged    examination    of    the    poet's   wide   cor- 
respondence,   together  with  many  hitherto    unpublished  poems,   and 
Two  Volumes*       chapters  which  embody  the  personal  recollections  of  some  of  his  almost 
Price,  $lo.OO       equally  famous  friends.     Portraits  and  views  of  places  most  closely  asso-       Fifth  Edition, 
net*  ciated  with  Lord  Tennyson's  life  fitly  complete  the  memoir,  which  is  the 

most  notable  publication  of  its  season. 
^'  The  chief  worth  of  the  book,  of  course,  is  its  minute  and  illuminating  portrayal  of  Tennyson  himself.     Its  value  b  only  less  for 
tue  glimcRMts  it  affords  of  other  men  of  his  time.    Both  make  it  a  biography  tnat  is  likely  to  be  more  than  the  book  of  one  year  or  of 
two/'—TAf  Evtnin^  Transcript y  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Two  Volumes. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Edited  by  Frederic  G.  Kenyon. 

The  letters  cover  the  whole  of  her  life  from  her  early  girlhood,  and 
contain  interesting  references  to  many  important  events  and  persons 
with  whom  the  Brownings  wc?  associated.  Brief  biographical  notes  by 
Frederic  G.  Kenyon  are  added  occasionally  simply  as  connecting 
links,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  the  life  of 
one,  more  truly  of  two,  of  the  noblest  poets  of  our  day. 


Fourth   Edi- 
tion. 


aoth,  8vo. 
Price,  $3.50. 


The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

By  Col.  Henry  Inman,  late  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Fully  illustrated  with  full-page  plates  by  Frederic  Remington, 
and  other  illustrations  showing  portraits  of  famous  trappers,  scouts,  etc. , 
and  of  places  on  the  trail  of  special  historic  interest  in  the  form  of  ini- 
tials and  tail-pieces.     There  is  also  a  map  of  the  trail. 


Fourth   Edi- 
tion. 


The  Choir  Invisible. 

By  Ja^ies  Lane  Allen, 

Cloth,  umo.  Author  of  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal,"   "Aftermath,"  "Summer  in  Eightieth 

l^rice,  $1.50.        Arcady,"  etc.  Thousand. 

"  There  are  two  chief  reasons  why  Mr.  Allen  seems  to  me  one  of  the  first  of  our  novelists  to-day.  He  is  most  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  6ae  spirit  of  comedy.  He  has  a  prose  style  of  wonderful  beauty,  conscientiousness,  and  simplicity."— Bliss  Carman  in  The  Even- 
ing Transcript,  Boston.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Citizen  Bird. 

A  Story  of   Bird  Life  in  Plain  Language  for  Beginners. 

By  Mrs.  Mabel  O.  Wright,  Dr.  Elliott  Coies, 

Author  of  *^ Birder a/i^"^  etc.  Author  of  '''Birds  of  North  AmericaJ"* 

Illustrated  with  drawings  from  nature  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 

Cloth,  umo. 

Price,  $1.50 

net. 


'*  *  Citizen  Bird '  is  a  delightful  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  instructive  book. 
None  of  us  know  as  much  as  we  ought  about  birds,  and  whether  old  or  young,  we  can 
easily  increase  our  knowledge  by  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  perusing  ^  Citizen  Bird.^  " 
^From  the  New  York  Herald. 


Fifth 
Thousand. 


The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

For  mutual  aduantag»  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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HARPER  &n^ BROTHERS' 


NEW    BOOKS. 


BY  MAUR US  JOKAI, 
The  Lion  of  Janina;  Or,  The  Last  Days  of  the 
Janissaries.  A  Turkish  Novel.  By  Maurus 
JoKAr,  author  of  "  The  Green  Book,"  "  Black 
Diamonds,"  etc.  Translated  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain. 
i6mo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

B  Y  RICHARD  HARDING  DA  VIS, 
A  Year  from  a  Reporter's  Note-Book.    By 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  author  of  "Soldiers 
of  Fortune,"  **The  Princess  Aline,"  *' Three 
Gringos  in  Venezuela,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  R. 
Caton  Woodville,  T.  de  Thulstrup  and  Frederic 
Remington,  and  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author.     Post  8vo,  paper  boards,  $1.50. 

BY  R.  F,  ZOGBAUM, 
««  All  Hands."     Pictures  of   Life  in  the  United 
States  Navy.     By  RuFUS  Fairchild  Zogbal'M, 
author  of  **  Horse,  Foot  and  Drigoons."     Large 
4to,  cloth,  ornamental,  full  gilt,  $5.00. 

BY  W.  E,  NOR R IS. 
The  Fight  for  the  Crown.    A  Novel.    By  W. 

E.  NoRRis,  author  of  **  Clarissa  Furiosa,"  "  Billy 
Bellew,"  etc.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

B  Y  MAXWELL  GRA  Y. 
Ribstone  Pippins.     A  Country  Tale.     By  Max- 
well Gray,  author  of  "The   Silence  of  Dean 
Maitland,"etc.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

BY  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON, 
The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis.    A  Novel.    By 
Frank    R.    Stockton.      Illustrated    by  Peter 
Newell.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 

BY  WALTER  FRITH 
The  Sack  of  Monte  Carlo.    An  Adventure  of 
To-day.     By  Walter  Frith,   author  of   **  In 
Search  of  Quiet."     Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental, 
$1.25. 

B  Y  LILIAN  BELL. 
A  Little  Sister  to  the  Wilderness.  A  Novel. 
By  Lilian  Bell,  author  of  "  From  a  Girl's  Point 
of  View,"  **  The  Love  Aflfairs  of  an  Old  Maid,** 
etc.  New  edition.  i6mo,  cloth,  ornamental, 
$1.25. 

B  Y  CHARLES  F.  JOHNSON. 
Elements  of  Literary  Criticism.  By  Charles 

F.  Johnson,  authorof  "English  Words."  i6mo, 
cloth,  80  cents. 


BY  MARIA  LOUISE  POOL. 
The  Red-Bridge  Neighborhood.  A  Novel.  By 
Maria  Louise  Pool,  author  of  *'  The  Two 
Salomes,"  **  Mrs.  Gerald,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Clifford  Carleton,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental, 
$1.50. 

BY  LEW.    WALLACE. 
The   Wooing  of  Malkatoon:    Commodus. 

Two  Poems,  by  Lew.  Wallace,  author  of  "Ben 
Hur,"  ••  The  Prince  of  India,"  '*  The  Boyhood  of 
Christ,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  F.  V.  Du  Mond  and 
J.  R.  Weguelin.  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  deckel 
edges  and  gilt  top,  $2. 50. 

BY  E.  F.  BENSON. 
The  Vintage.  A  Romance  of  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence.  By  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of 
"Limitations,"  "The  Judgment  Books,"  etc. 
With  illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental, 
$1.50. 

B  Y  JOHN  LO  THROP  MO  TLE  Y. 
The  Student's  Motley.  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  Con- 
densed, with  introduction  and  notes,  and  an  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  Dutch  people  from  1584  to  1897, 
by  William  Elliot  Griffis.  Profusely  illustrated.  . 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

B  Y  H  G.    WELLS. 
The  invisible  Man.     A  Grotesque  Romance.    By 
H.  G.  Wells,  author  of  "  The  Time  Machine,^* 
"  The  War  of  the  Worlds."  etc.    Post  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental. 

B  Y  EDMUND  SPENSER. 
The  Shepheard's  Calender.  Twelve  ^^glogues. 
Proportionable  to  the  Twelve  Monethes,  Entitled 
to  the  Noble  and  Vertuous  Gentleman,  Most 
Worthy  of  All  Titles,  both  of  Learning  and 
Chivalry,  Maister  Philip  Sidney.  By  Edmund 
Spenser.  Newly  adorned  with  twelve  pictures 
and  other  devices  by  Walter  Crane.  Square  8vo, 
cloth,  ornamental,  colored  edges,  $2.00. 

B  Y  GEORGE  DU  MA  URIER. 
A  Legend  of  Camelat.    Pictures  and  verses.    By 
George  du  Maurier,  author  and  illustrator  of 
"The   Martiaft,"    "Trilby,"   etc.     Oblong  4to, 
cloth,  ornamental,  full  gilt,  $5.00.     {In  a  box.) 

Social  Political  Satire.  Reminiscences  and 
Appreciations  of  English  Illustrators  of  the  Past 
Generation.  With  illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental. 


New  York— Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers— London 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxtne. 
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PERIODICAL!) 


When  Fashion  Graced  the  Bowery 

A  Picture  of  Social  Life  in  Old  New  York 

By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 


In  the  MARCH   Number  of 

The  Ladie^  Home  Journal 

Four  Special  Pages  on  Spring  and  Easter  Fashions, 

Handsomely  Illustrated 
Rooms  of  College  Girls  Photographed 
Mrs.  Rorer's  Second  Paper  on  Indigestion 

MORE  THAN  700,000  COPIES  PRINTED 

For  25  Cents  we  will  send  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
on  trial  for  three  months 

ALSO,  a  handsome  illustrated  booklet  containing  our  Prospectus  for  X898, 
with  portraits  of  famous  writers,  and  small  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  illustrations  that   are  to  appear    in   the  Journal    in    future   numbers 

$1.00  per  Year  lo  cts.  per  Copy 

The  Curtis   Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
49- AGENTS  WANTED— WRITS  FOR   SPECIAL  TERMS  AND   CASH   PRIZE  OFFERS -%« 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co/s 

FEBRUARY  BOOKS. 

English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. 

Edited  by  Prok.  F.  J.  Child.  Part  X.,  completing 
the  work.  With  a  Portrait  of  Professor  Child  and 
1^  Biographical  Sketch  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Kittredge. 
$5.00  fttf, 

English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. 

Complete  In  five  imperial  4to  volumes.    •$50.00  «//. 

ProfrMKif  Child  devoted  the  labor  of  year*  *nd  an  unmatched 
equlpnirnl  of  learninjc  to  gathering  and  editing  thin  vast  body  of 
matrrltti,  much  of  it  unknown  even  to  specialist*.  The  result  is 
one  of  the  great  achievements  in  literature. 

From  the  Other  Side. 

Stories  of  Transatlantic  Travel.    By  Hknrv  B.  Fuller, 
author  of  •'The  Cliff.Pwcllcrs/'  "The  Chevalier  of 
Pensicri-Vani,"  etc.     lOmo,  $1.25. 
Four  charmmg  stories  of  Italy  and  England :  The  Greatest  of 
Thrnr  -What   Youth   Can   Do— The   Pilgrim   Sons— Pusquale  s 
Picture.     Not  only  are  they  good  stories,  but  Mr.  duller  s  liter- 
ary art  lends  to  them  a  pcculuir  attraction. 

An  Elusive  Lover. 

A  Novel.     By  ViRNA  Woods.      iCmo,  cloth,  $1.00; 

jwiwr,  50  cents. 

A  capital  story  of  California,  such  as  SteN-enson  might  have 
written.  It  has  elements  of  uncommon  interest,  a  tine  assortment 
k4  myntry\  a  satisfactory  clearing-up,  and  sustained  readableness. 

The  King  of  the  Town. 

A   No\*el.       By    Kllkn    Mackubin.      i6mo.    cloth. 

$t.ixi;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  frr*h  and  stirring  ston>-  of  army  and  frontier  life  by  one  who 
i-^  intimately  acquainted  with  it  and  who  telU  a  story  very  wcil 
indeed. 

Tales  of  Trail  and  Town. 

By  Brkf  H.vRiK,     xbnio,  $i.as. 

Fitihi  storiess  s^une  of  them  Ux^Ated  in  CalifomiA.  v>me  in 
Vur\n*<'3  *«^  *^'*^^  ^*^^  ^^^^  *""^  tv^uoh  .»nd  the  htcrary  skill  w&ich 
make  Mr.  Harte  so  marNcKuis  a»ior>--tcUfr. 

Letters  of  Victor  Hugo. 

X .  .'#*,!'  .V' /,  J.    Kdiied  by  Pavl  Mei  ru  t:.    S\x>,  $3.00. 

Iknh  Series.  $(v,ot\ 

Th»*  serie*  irKluvte*  Hu^cv^**  Inters  tn  exile  to  I  edn-RoUin. 
Miujiui.  iUrxlvi'.vh.  and  Ijimurnw,  wuh  m^uy  of  curious  auio- 
h»v»^T*i»h»val  a»Ki  Uter*ry  inlciv»l. 

The  CMdren  of  the  Future^ 

Bv  Nv^KK  A.  Smuh,    authv^  twith  Mrs.  AVivr^n^  of 
'**The  RciHiblio  oi  Chuatxxxi,*'  **Thc  Sior)-  Hour." 

etc,       ItmK\    $IAX\ 

Vn  ewx'.'.eut  V.iile  NvA.  the  .Urect  ovt<-r>i«tfc  v>f  the  antWs 
t^'.u.  .uti,v  w.ih  tVc  l^esi  i.'vicr<4Xtr.\  i^Jti^.^l--  And  htr  eipcr.tr.  .-e 
AX  A  tiaiK-xl  trJKSf',  Av'  "  :-ib,<  tv^r  mo;:iere.  te*:hcrs  *a>i  a- 
*  V'  ivA>r  U*  %K^  wuft  ch.,virxa. 

Birds  of  Village  and  Reld. 

A  Bird  Kx^k  Iv^r  Bc};in"ors,  By  Florinoe  A. 
NUKKtVM.  AVi'>.v^  o('  »MvMs  Throu-h  an  ^.hxrn- 
^...ass,"  '*  A-l>:;v\;i\^  t^  a  B:v'JvX\"'  c:c,  Fw.  y  i^u>- 
irutxxi,  i.:nK\  $.:-vxv 

V  vji;^  t*'  Nvi.  'o-  V<  — <rH  In  b  -x!  «  j  Jv.  Ver»  v'oat  i-wc— >- 
...  ^  .^  ^..  ;v^  >.  jt  V ,  i.     1;  .*  vvvi:  v;  ^^  .X>i  A^.1  =iv»i  /rjfc^UvA. 

HOUGHTON,  niFFLIN  &  Ok,  Boston 
11  East  inn  street.  Hew  Tort. 


THE  UTIXa  IDETHOD  FOR  LEABHIHfl 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  most  successful  means  yet  devised  for  learn- 
ing and  teaching  how  to  speak  French. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

*'  I  am  sure  the  book  will  accomplish  ppecL«!ely  what  \n  \ 
set  to  be  its  purpose."— Prof.  James  \V.  Bricht.  Johns  ^ 
Hopkins  University.  ,        ...         ,    < 

••You  have  done  a  ?reat  and  beautlftil  work  In  the  pub- 
lication of  your  manuals.**— Bishop  John  U.  Vincent.  * 
Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Think 

8ent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  #1.50. 

<*As  a  practical  book  to  aid  in  qulcklv  acqulrlnff  tlie  * 
power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaklns  of  the  German  lan- 
guage this  work  has  no  equaL"— ^lentlle   American. 
Nov.  II,  1893,  p.  816. 

How  to  Think 

Sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  S1.50. 

*•  The  learner  Is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or  of  En^ 
llsh  words  when  he  wWbes  to  qieak  Spanish.**— M.  % . 
School  Journal,  July    14, 18M. 


in  German* 


tn  Spanish*  | 


Proi  CHAS.  F.  KRDEH,  Author  aod  PiMisher, 
Steycns  Institute  of  Technolc^,  Hoboken,  If.  J. 


*A  most  valuable  book  for  women." 

Dr,  Aojncw. 


|r>Qg\ 


Approaching 
Maternity 

BT 

JOHN  ROSS  PANCOAST,  MJ>. 


A  srreat  physician's  experienced  advb-*  for  th.- 
tryin4r  titrx^.    >e  wfir  shmmH  he  irithmt  Jr.    Sci: 
j    1^    by  mall  :*«>  urvly  wrapped  for  QSE  DOLLAR. 

todarscd  hy  Dr.  Agmtw. 

NMK4hyl 

WrtUes  hy  Dr.  i 


it 


Tlie  Pancoast  Campasj, 

435  Boarse.  PMh«c|pMai.  P*. 
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INTRODUCTORY  OFFER   TO   READERS. 

For  the  purp^  of  introducing  The  Open  Court  publications  to  Review  of  Reviews  readers,  the  pub- 
lishers will  send  The  Open  Court  for  one  year  to  any  one  sending  an  order  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  books  from 
the  Religion  of  Science  Library  (advertised  below)  and  fifty  cents  additional  for  The  Open  Court,  just 
half  the  regular  subscription  price. 

To  any  reader  ordering  three  dollars'  worth  of  bOOks  from  the  list  The  Open  Court  will  be  sent  free 
for  one  year.    Mention  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  above  offer  is  s^ood  only  until  April  i,  1898. 


The  Religion  of  Science  Library. 

A  collection  of  standard  works  of  The  Open  Court  Press,  issued  bi-monthly.     Yearly,  $1.50  ;  single  num- 
bers, 15,  25,  35,  and  50  cents,  according  to  size.     The  books  are  printed  on  good  paper,  from  large  type. 

No.  I.  The  Religion  of  Science.    By  Paul  Carus.    25  cents. 

2.  Three  introductory  L^ectures  on  the  Science  of  Thought.    By  F.  Max  MOller.    25  cents. 

3.  Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.    By  F.  Max  MOller.    25  cents. 

4.  The  Diseases  of  Personality.    By  Th.  Ribot.    25  cents. 

5.  The  Psychology  of  Attention.    By  Th.  Ribot.    25  cents. 

6.  The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-Organisms.     By  Alfred  Binet.    25  cents. 

7.  The  Nature  of  the  State.    By  Paul  Carus.    15  cents. 

8.  On  Double  Consciousness.    By  Alfred  Binet.    15  cents. 

9.  Fundamental  Problems.    By  Paul  Carus.    373  pages.    50  cents. 

10.  The  Diseases  of  the  Will.    By  Th:  Ribot.    25  cents. 

11.  The  Origin  of  Language  and  The  LA>gos  Theory.    By  Ludwig  Noir6.    15  cents. 

12.  The  Free  Trade  Struggle  in  England.    By  Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull.    25  cents. 

13.  Wheelbarrow  on  the  L^ibor  Question.    35  cents. 

14.  The  Qospel  of  Buddha.    By  Paul  Carus.    35  cents. 

15.  Primer  of  Philosophy.    By  Paul  Carus.     25  cents. 

16.  On  Memory  and  The  Specific  Energies  of  the  Nervous  System.    By  Prof.  Evvald  Hering. 

15  cents. 

17.  The  Redemption  of  the  Brahman.    A  Novel.    By  R.  Garbe.    25  cents. 
iS.    An  Examination  of  Weismannism.    By  G.  J.  Romanes.    35  cents. 

19.  On  Qerminal  Selection.    By  August  Weismann.    25  cents. 

20.  Lx>vers  Three  Thousand  Years  Ago.    By  T.  A.  Goodwin.    15  cents. 

21.  Popular  Scientific  Lectures.    By  Ernst  Mach.    35  cents. 

22.  Ancient  India :  Its  Language  and  Religions.    By  H.  Oldenberg.    25  cents. 

23.  The  i^rophets  of  Israel.    By  C.  H.  Cornill.    25  cents. 

24.  Homilies  of  Science.    By  Paul  Carus.    35  cents. 

25.  Thoughts  on  Religion.    By  G.  J.  Romanes,    50  cents. 

26.  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India.    By  Richard  Garbe.     25  cents. 

27.  flartin  Luther.    By  Gustav  Freytag.    25  cents. 

23..  English  Secularism.    By  George  Jacob  Holyoake.    25  cents. 
29.   On  Orthogenesis.    By  T.  H.  Eimer.    25  cents. 


The  Open  Court. 


A  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Sdeiice  of  Religiotv  the  Religion  of  Science  and  the  Extension  ol  the 

Religious  Parliament  Idea* 

Tlie  Open  Court  contains  numerous  illustrated  articles  on  Comparative  Religion,  on  scientific  and 
literary  subjects,  mathematical  recreations,  etc.,  lives  of  great  thinkers,  with  large  fine  half-tone  portraits  and 
translations  of  the  best  contemporary  European  literature.  Every  issue  contains  as  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  a 
distinguished  thinker  and  writer  in  the  field  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

Single  copies,  10  cents.    Annually,  $1  00.    In  the  U.  P.  U.,  5s.  6d. 

"The  Open  Court  seems  to  me  more  admirable  than  ever,  if  that  were  possible."— /V<;y.  /?.  M.  Wenley^  Univ.  of  Michigan, 
"The  Open  Court  is  certainly  to  be  numbered  amon^r  the  most  progressive  magazines  of  the  century."— .5^/ew  Courier, 
Send  for  catalogue  and  illustrated  circulars  of  biological  and  other  publications, 

THE   OPEN   COURT   PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

334  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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mrm  KAiKAumNAKi  lu  kmums  or  tiijs  "uum  of  reyiews. 

BY  AN  ESPECIAL  AGREEMENT,  WE  CONTINUE  OFFER  TO 
READERS  OF  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS'*  TO  SUPPLY  THE  FEW 
REMAINING  COPIES  OF  WHAT  IS  UNIVERSALLY  CONCEDED  TO  BE 
THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  WORK  EVER  ATTEMPTED  IN  AMERICA 
AND  NOT  EXCELLED  ELSEWHERE  AT  LESS  THAN  ONE-THIRD  THE 
REGULAR  PRICE. 

MIZRAIM.  or  ANQENT  EGYPT. 

By   DR.   SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS   BINION. 

Most  sui)erbly  illustrated  history  ever  published  of  the  art  and  architecture  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  A  fortune  was  spent  on  this  work,  which  is  the  result 
of  more  than  ten  vearsof  labor  of  author,  artist,  and  engraver. '  It  is  superbly  illus- 
trated with  72  full-page  plates,  20  x  a6  inches,  magnificently  colored,  and  reoresent- 
ing  the  temples,  etc.,  exactly  as  they  appeared  four  thousand  years  ago. 
PRVDT  I  ^^o*«  civUization  U  the  oldest  known  and  yet  whose  architecture  is 
LU  I  r  I  I  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  modern  time*,  and  which  "  for  nobility 
of  conception,  vastncss  of  detail,  and  majesty  of  the  highest  order  exceeds  anything 
ever  reared  by  human  hands,"  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  adequately  shown 

forth     n  thfiu-   cunorh  vnlntrfa        Wk^tK^*   -,.^«:„11..  :>. jc"   ««i:MUJtlciy  snOWH 


-  i  plates. 

I  regard  Mizraim  as  a  masterpiece  in  pictorial  education  for  aU  who  need  to 
be  inspired  with  appreciation  for  Old  Egypt  and  for  exploration  after  its  mar%'els 
and  secrets.  ^ 

Its  exquisite  and  eloquent  plates  will  refresh  those  who  have  seen  the  monu- 
ments or  studied  their  history.  "»""u 

Its  letter-press  admirably  expounds  what  its  grand  pUtes  so  fascinatingly 

The  book  is  a  wise  a/id  satisfying  investment. 

(Signed)        Wm.  Coi'lhy  Winslow, 

Hon.  Secretary  Egypt  Exploration  Society. 


Of  this  work  Miss  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, the  Queen  of  Egyptologjy.wrote: 
"I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
pleased  with  the  specimen  plates  of 
your  great  work." 

"A  series  of  illustrations  that  for 
beauty  of  execution  have  absolutely  no 
parallel. "—///«/ j/ra/r</  A  Mcrican. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  Smith- 


sonian Institution,  said :  "  I  am  proud 
to  see  such  crediuble  work  done  m  our 
country." 

"  We  have  found  the  text  very  accu- 
rate and  up  to  date."— i9/MVt  (official 
organ  of  Egypt  Exploration  Society). 

'*  A  most  vivid  pen-and-bru&h  picto- 
rial history  of  the  wonders  of  ancient 
Egypt."— r-*^  Evangeiist,  New  York. 


The  work  has  been  indorsed  bv  purchase  after  thorough  examination  and  at 
the  regular  price,  by  the  British  Museum,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,'Boston 
Library,  and  the  leading  libraries  of  this  country. 

THE  ENTIRE  EDITION  WM  LIMITED  TO  SOfl  COPIES 
AND  THE  PliTES  HIVE  BEEN  DESTBOTED.   :   :   : 


OUR   OFFER 


THE  QREATEST  FAVOR  EVER  EXTENDED  TO  THE 
"  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  READERS. 

The  work  is  published  in  twelve  parts,  each  containing  six  plates  with  their 
accompanying  lctter-i)ress,  and  these  are  inclosed  in  four  handsome  half  morocco 
portfohos-rcguUr  price  $150.  To  the  first  95  subscribers  who  shall  send  I3  we 
will  send  the  entire  work,  and  the  balance  can  be  paid  in  fourteen  monthly  pay- 
ments of  f3  each.  We  can  also  supply  it  in  two  volumes,  bound  elegantly  in  half 
morocco,  by  adding  50  cents  to  each  of  these  payments.  If  you  care  to  add  to 
your  library  the  most  superb  work  concerning  the  most  fascinating  country  in  all 
the  world,  fill  out  or  copy  the  following  acceptance  blank. 


HATHORIC  COLUMN  TEMPLE  OF  DENDERA. 

This  plate  in  Mizraim  is  za  x  z8  inches  and  shows  ten 

different  colors. 


HENRY  Q.  ALLEN  &  CO^  156  Fifth  Ave^  New  York— 

Gentlemen :  I  accept  yoar  oflfer  of  the  edition  de  luxe  of  MIZRAIH, 
or  ANCIENT  EGYPT,  and  Inclose  $8  as  flnt  payment,  balance  to  be 
in  14  monthly  payments  of  $8  each,  be^innin^r  80  days  after  I  hare 
receired  the  set.  I  reserre  the  priyilege  of  BETUBNING  THE  WOBK 
WITHIN  THREE  DAYS  AFTER  RECEITIN6  IT  IP  NOT  FOUND  SAT- 
ISFACTORY,  in  which  case  yon  are  to  return  the  $8  paid. 


NAHE. 


DATE. 


P.  0 

STATE. 


//  further  Information  la  desired,  send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 


HENRY  a.  ALLEN  ft  COMPANY,  Publishers,  I56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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History  Repeats  Itself 

Last  autumn  we  took  an  entire  edition  of  RIDPATH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD,  and  secured  concessions  from  the  publishers  that  enabled  us  to  sell  this 
greatest  of  histories  at  one-half  the  lowest  price  ever  made  before.  To  bring  this 
great  work  for  etudy,  reference,  and  entertainment  within  the  reach  of  every  man 
and  woman  of  honest  purpose,  we  undertook  to  form 

The  Wanamaker  History  Club 

each  member  to  receive  the  complete  set,  in  eight  massive  volumes,  on  payment  of 
membership  fee.  One  Dollar.    The  balance  to  be  paid  in  small  monthly  installments. 

The  acceptances  of  this  remarkable  offer  were  so  many  that  the  Club  was  quickly 
filled,  and  thousands  would  have  been  disappointed  at  being  shut  out  had  not  Dr. 
Ridpath  generously  consented  to  our  being  supplied  with  another  small  edition. 
These,  too,  are  being  subscribed  for  rapidly,  and  we  are  assured  by  the  publishers 
that  this  History  will  never  again  be  sold  at  the  price  we  now  offer.  There  will  not 
be  another  edition  at  these  prices, 

ONE  DOLLAR  secures  immediate  delivery  of  the  whole  eight-volume  set^  in  any 
binding^  you  agreeing  to  make  15  monthly  payments — first  payment  thirty  days  after 
joining — for  the  cloth  bound,  $1.50  a  month  ;  for  the  half- Russia — by  far  the  more 
durable  and  attractive — $2  a  month  ;  for  sumptuous  full  morocco,  $2.50  a  month. 

Members  may  resign  and  return  their  books  within  ten  days  and  Club  fee  will  be 
returned.  Books  delivered  free  where  our  wagons  run.  We  pay  no  freight  or 
express  charges. 


John  Clark  Ridpath^  LL.D.,  the  eminent  scholar,  writer, 
and  thinker,  put  a  lifeume  of  study  and  labor  in  preparing  his 
History  of  the  World.  The  publishers  investetf  a  fortune  in 
the  illustrations  and  plates. 

There  are  eight  massivb  volumes,  6,500  large  double- 
column  pages,  the  equivalent  of  \q  ordinary  octavo  books  of 
500  pages.  Nearly  4,000  maps,  chronological  and  genealogi- 
cal ch^ts,  race  plates  and  race  charts,  in  12  colors,  engravings 
and  reproductions  from  originals  by  the  great  masters  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  art,  illustrate  and  enforce  the  text,  and 
form  the  greatest  gallery  of  historical  pictures  ever  brought 
together. 

Every  important  name  and  event  since  the  world  be^n  is 
adeqtiately  treated.  Every  nation  and  every  race,  existmg  or 
extinct,  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem,  receive  aue  descrip- 
tion. Remarkably  complete  indices  bring  every  name  and 
fact  within  ready  finding. 


Equal  space  is  given  to  describing  the  real  life  of  the  plain 
people.  The  makers  of  history  are  portrayed  as  fully  as  their 
public  achievements.  Part  one  is  Mankind :  Part  two,  Na- 
tions. No  other  general  history  covers  the  former  at  all; 
none  treats  the  latter  as  fully  or  successfully. 

Dr.  Ridpath's  literary  style  is  peculiarly  graphic,  graceful, 
and  fascinating.  Open  a  volume  at  random,  your  interest  is 
immediately  enlisted,  and  other  days  live  again  in  the  author's 
moving  word-pictures. 

This  is  not  an  old  edition,  but  is  fresh  from  the  printers, 
and  down  to  date,  including  such  recent  events  as  the  wars 
between  China  and  Japan,  Greece  and  Turkey,  Spain  and 
Cuba,  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  etc. 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  do  not  surpass  other  dramas 
more  than  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  overtops  all  gen- 
eral histories. 


President  McKinley  and  ex-President  Harrison  heartily  indorse  and  recommend  Ridpath's  History  of 
the  World.     So  do  more  than  500  college  presidents  and  professors,  thinkers,  statesmen,  and  critics. 

Large  open  type,  careful  printing,  heavy  super-calendered  paper,  and  strong  and  beautiful  binding,  make 
the  books  mechanically  just  right. 

Sample  pages  with  colored  plate,  illustrations,  testimonials,  and  full  information  free  on  request. 

Send  or  bring  your  dollar  to  either  store. 

Philadelphia      JOHN    WANAMAKER      New  York 


for  mutual  aduantope  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pleaae  mention  t/ifs  magaitne. 
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Donbleday  &  McClnre  Co!s  New  Books, 

Henry  George's  New  Book 

Entitled  "TZ/fi  SCIENCE  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY" 

is  just  ready,  the  work  on  which  Mr.  George  devoted  the  last  six  years 
of  his  life.  Mr.  George  terms  Political  Economy  **The  Science  of 
Getting  a  Living,**    Octavo,  with  superb  photogravure  portrait,  $2.50. 

Little  i  i3.sterpieces  prof,  buss  perry. 

Three  new  volumes  devoted  to  the  best  and  most  characteristic  work  of 
FRANKLIN,  LINCOLN,  and  WEBSTER.  30,000  of  these  books  already 
printed.  Price  30  cents  each  cloth,  60  cents  full  leather.  The  three  former 
volumes  are  devoted  to  IRVING,  POE,  and  HAWTHORNE. 


THE    LAST    OF   THE    SUPPLY   OF 

n  Sbakespearean  Cibrarp 


IN  i8  POCKET  voLunes. 
$  I  .OO  A  nONTH  FOR  CLOTH, 
$2.00  A  nONTH  FOR  LEATHER 

FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS,  or 

$7.20  Cash  for  Cloth, 

$  1 4.40  Cash  for  Leather, 

being  lo  per  cent,  off  regular  price. 

INCLUDING  A  YEAR'S .  . 
SUB5CRIPTI0N  FREE  TO 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 


18  TolvMca,  Flexible  Cloth  or  Leather. 


BOOKS  TO  BE   RETURNED  IF  UNSATISFACTORY. 
THE  MAGAZINE   MAY  BE  SENT  TO  A  DIFFERENT  ADDRESS  IF  DESIRED. 

WHAT  THE   SHAKESPEAREAN   LIBRARY   IS: 

THIS  SET  includes  not  only  the  PLAYS  AND  SONNETS,  but  nearly  2,000  pages  of  ADDITIONAL  MATTER,  giving 
the  text  of  old  histories,  stories,  ballads,  etc.,  which  it  is  believed  by  the  best  scholars  Shakespeare  used.     These  extracts^  while  most 


interesting  and  important,  arc  not  accessible  in  other  usual  editions  except  at  a  great  price.  The  set  is  edited  by  PROF.  HENRY 
MORLEY,  LL.D.,  who  has  written  a  valuable  INTRODUCTION  to  each  play.  THE  FRONTISPIECES'arc  from  the  most 
'  -ousofallSkakespearean  pictures— the  Boydell  Gallery.     The  binding  is  in  a  new  flexible  style,  which  allows  the  book  to  lie 

1  in  the  hand  or  be  carried  comfortably  in  the  pocket. 

VV^e  are  prepared  to  help  form  Shakespearean  clubs,  and  shall  be  glad  to  send  free  to  any  one  a  pamphlet,  just  ready,  entitled 

ow  to  Form  a  Shakespeare  Club."    Address 


famous 
open 

«*How 


I  Shakespeare  ( 

DOUBLEDAY   &   McCLURE   CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

I4I-I55  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  advantage  u/hen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pleaee  mention  tfile  magazine, 
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REMEMBER,  you  have  one  luhole  zueek 
for  careful  exatnination,  with  privilege  of 
retttrning  if  not  entirely  satisfactory ^  and 
your  money  will  be  prcmiptly  refunded. 


Stock-taking 
OPPORTUNITY  *  *  * 

Very  few  of  these  mpecial  sets  now  remain.  Every 
reader  knotos  thcU  the  work  is  not  only  an  EncyclopoBdia,  treating  over  50,ooo  topics,  but  tfie  most  exhawttive  DictUmaru 
ptiblishe4i.de fining  over  260,000  words^  which  is  25,000  more  than  any  other.  They  also  know  that  they  are  securing  the 
work  for  LESS  THAN  ONE-THIRD  THE  REGULAR  PRICE,  and  as  a  consequence  orders  are  being  received  daily 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

In  taking  stock  at  the  close  of  oar  business  year,  we  And  a  few  sets  of  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  (in  clotli 
and  lialf-Russia  bindings  only),  of  which  the  sides  of  some  of  the  volumes  are  slightly  rubbed— not  enough  to  im- 
pair their  real  value  or  appearance  in  your  library,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  their  shipment  as  perfect  stock  at  our 
regular  prices  of  S4S  to  170  a  set.    There  being  only  a  limited  number  of  these  sets,  we  shall  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 

rebinding  them,  but  have  derided  to 


At  once  a  Cyclopaedia  and  &  Dictionary 


Libra  ry 
in  iUcit. 


let  them  go  on  easy  payments  of  11 
down  ana  $1  per  month  until  paid 
for— less  than  one-third  the  regular 
price. 

BY  PROMPT  ACTION  NOW, 
therefore,  a  number  of  ambitious 
readers  of  the  Review  or  Reviews 
who  desire  an  up-to-date  reference 
library  may  now  secure  these  special 
sets  at  about  cost  of  paper*  ink,  and 
binding. 

JUST  NOW 

THEV  ARB  YOUR8  FOR  A  LIFE- 
TIME THIS  EA8Y  WAY. 

81  DOWN 

SECURES  IHMEDUTE  POSSESSION 

of  the  entire  set  of  four  volumes. 
Balance  payable  fl  monthly. 

Readers  mttst  fiot  think  that  these  aeta 
are  in  any  way  incomplete  or  out  of  date. 
They  are  from  the  regular  stocky  the  prices 
of  sets  ranging  from  $Mi  to  #?o,  according 
to  biivding. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

that  these  sets,  except  for  slight  rubs  or 
abrasions  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  vol- 
umes, are  precisely  the  same  as  tho»e 
sold  at  full  prices ;  yet  we  cannot  offer 
them  as  perfect  stock,  and  our  loss  shall 
be  your  gain.    This  is 
Positively  the  Greatest  Bargain 
ever  offered  In  a  strictly  high- 
class  standard  publication. 


WHAT  TUB  EIVCYCLOPiEDIO  DlCTIO.\ARY  18. 

It  contains  over  250.000  deflned  words— nearly  twice  as 
many  as  the  largest  "unabridged  "—and  is  now  accepted  ss  an 
UNQUESTIONED  AUTHORITY  wherever  ihe  English  language  Is 
spoken. 

it  la  one  of  the  best  of  all  Encyclopaedias,  treatingover 
50,000  encyclopedic  subjects— the  Britannlca  has  about  27,000. 
JL'ST  THINK  OP  it!  The  whole  range  of  human  knowledge 
condensed  for  your  instant  cse  by  such  world-famous  scien- 
tists as  Huxley,  Proctor,  and  a  hundred  other  educators  of 
hardly  le<«  renown !  It  easily  takes  the  place  of  any  half-dozen 
other  reference  books  that  could  be  named. 

it  Is  an  ornament  to  any  Library  :  beautifully  printed, 
substantially  bound,  prafusely  illustrated,  costing  mokk 
THAN  1750,000  TO  PBODUCE,  the  regular  price  being  from  $42 
to  170  a  set. 


WHAT  THE  ABLEST  CRITICS  SAY. 

** Not  only  art  more  words  defined  in  this  New  Dictionary 
than  in  any  of  her,  but  its  de)Initi<m«  are  more  exhaustive." 

^Chicago  Tribune. 

**A  •fondard  reference  Intok,  treating  et'ery  branch  of  knowl- 
edge and  research  in  a  nuuterly  manner.** 

-Philadelphia  Press. 

**It  forma  in  itself  a  library  for  the  busy  man  of  affairs,  the 
merchant  ambitious  to  advance  himself  in  his  line,  or  the  student 
or  apprentice  just  making  a  beginning." 

— Sclentllle  American. 

**At  the  very  head  of  all  contemporary  publications  of  its 
kind,  and  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  few  great  reference  books 
of  the  tfor(d.*'-Chrlstlan  Herald,  IV.  Y. 


Q  P  WLM  p  ^kM  n  B  D  These  se'^  are  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  and  look  as  well  In  your  bookcase  as  those  for 
■%  t  Iwl  ^  Iwi  19  ^  RL  which  we  are  getting  regular  prices,  we  guarantee  that  the  Interiors  are  not  Injured  and  the 
bindings  of  our  standard  grade.  The  most  sertoiis  harm  to  any  set  is  no  greater  than  might  occur  In  a  few  days'  nae  in  your  own 
home  or  office.  As  absolute  proof  of  this  statement,  you  may  retain  the  set  for  careful  examination  for  one  whole  week.  If 
not  entirely  satisfactory  you  may  return  the  volumes  and  money  vtrlll  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  refunded.  This  Is  positively 
the  cliance  of  a  lifetime. 

Haw  tA  ^AAUrA  Thlft  firAflt  toarorflln  Bring  or  send  11.00  to  the  New  York  Newspaper  Syndicate,  93  Fifth  Ave., 
nUW  lU  aVvUIV  l  ni9  ar Vai  UatJ^am  ^^^^  York,  and  entire  set  of  four  superb  volumes,  bound  In  cloth,  will  be 
forwarded.  The  balance  Is  to  be  paid  at  rate  of  $1.00  monthly  for  one  year.  The  first  payment  for  either  binding  is  only  #1 . 
In  sending  your  first  payment  please  designate  the  style  of  binding  you  desire,  and  Indicate  how  you  wish  the  volumes  sent,  as 
the  charges  for  delivery  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Remittances  received  after  this  special  lot  Is  exhausted  will  be  Im- 
mediately returned.  The  limited  stock  at  our  disposal  cannot  last  long.  To  protect  ourselves  against  book  dealers,  etc.,  we  mast 
decline  to  send  more  than  3  sets  to  any  one  party,  and  in  every  case  we  must  require  the  full  name  and  address  of  each  perso;i 
receiving  a  set.  We  have  only  two  styles  of  binding  In  this  lot— cloth  and  half-Russia— about  an  equal  Quantity  of  each.  Order 
at  once,  to  make  sure.  The  absolute  confidence  of  the  Syndicate  that  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  highly 
valued,  and  cheerfully  paid  for,  Is  clearly  shown  by  sending  such  a  valuable  set  of  books,  the  subscription  price  of  which  Ls  from 
Iti  to  |70,  on  an  advance  payment  of  only  11.    We  refer  to  any  newspaper  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  or  San  Francisco. 

The  Half-Russia  Binding  will  be  supplied  for  S5c.  additional  per  month. 

New  York  Newspaper  Syndicate,  01  &  03  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

For  mutual  adoantags  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiser  ploate  mention  this  magazine, 
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The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews 

Bind  the  Semi'Annual  Volumes. 

npHE  December  number  of  1897  rounded  out  the  sixteenth  volume  of 
■■■      the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews. 

Complete  unbound  volumes  delivered  to  us,  postage  or  express  pre- 
paid, and  in  good  condition,  with  covers  on,  will  be  exchanged  for 
bound  volumes  and  returned,  charges  prepaid  by  us,  for  75  cents  a 
volume.  Back  numbers  for  filling  out  volumes  can  be  supplied  as  far 
back  as  April,   1892,  for  20  cents  each. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  binding  done  in  their  own  localities  will 
be  furnished  with  binding  cases  for  each  volume  at  50  cents  each,  post- 
paid. 

Numbers  can  be  mailed  to  us  for  4  cents  per  pound  (no  limit  as  to 
size  of  package;  page  88g,  Jafiuary,  ^Sgy,  Postal  Guide).  This  will  be 
found  cheaper  than  express  in  most  cases. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  13  Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 


OCILVIE'S  NEW   BOOKS. 

A  UrONDBRFlJIi    OPPBR 

— 2«269  paffes  for  65  cts.— Re- 
markable but  true.  We  will,  for  65  cts., 
send  the  Leather  Stockinfif  Tales,  by 
Cooper,  comprising  the  nve  separate 
books,  »*TheDeerslaycr,"  "The  Path- 
finder," '*  The  Pioneer,"  "The  Prairie," 
"The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  set  in 
large  long  primer  type,  and  each  bound 
in  heavy  embossed  paper  covers.  Sent, 
postpaid,  for  65  cenU,  and  money  re- 
iunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

200  OIiI>-TI]?IB  SONOS.— This  volume  contains  the 
words  and  music  of  choicest  gems  of  the  old  and  familiar  songs 
we  used  to  sing  when  we  were  youag.  It  has  been  arranged  with 
great  care  and  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  published.  The  book 
contains  aoo  songs,  and  would  cost  $50.00  in  sheet-music  form.  All 
the  popular  old-timersarc  in  this  book.  Buy  it  and  sing  the  songs, 
and  make  believe  you  are  young  again.  In  contains  176  pages, 
and  will  be  sent  in  paper  cover  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  ^5  cents; 
bound  in  cloth,  75  cents. 

Hour  TO  BE€0]«IE  BEAUTIFlJIi-By  Nellie 
Greenivay*— This  book  of  128  pages  gives  hints  and  helps  to 
all  who  wish  to  be  beautiful.  Over  100  valuable  recipes.  Mailed 
to  any  address,  securely  sealed,  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

400  RECITATIONS  AND  READINGS.-We  will 
send  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  35  cents,  a  handsome  book, 
bound  in  paper  cover,  and  containing  400  of  the  best  recitations 
ever  issued. 

70  HOUSE  PliANS  FOR  $1.00.— If  you  are  think- 
ing  about  building,  don't  fail  to  get  the  new  book,  Palllser'S 
American  ArcMtectnre,  containing  104  pages,  ix  by  14 
inches  in  size,  consisting  of  large  9  by  xa 
*"        ^  plate  pages,  giving  plansj  elevations,  per- 

spective views,  descriptions,  actual  cost 
of  construction  (no  guesswork  )t  and 
mstructions  hoiv  to  build  70  Cot- 
tages, Villas,  Double  Houses.  Brick  Block 
Houses,  suitable  for  city,  suburbs,  town, 
and  country,  costing  from  $300  to  $6,500. 
together  witn  specincations  and  form  of 
contract.  Sent  in  paper  cover,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
all  orders  for  any  of  the  above  books  to 

'  ^IB  PUBUSHINO  CO,,  61  Rose  St.,  N.  Y, 


A  f  TnPU/\ri  C  ^***  *^SS.  suitable  for  book  publlca- 
Zl  I  I  I  n  I  I H  ^tion,are  invited  to  correspond  with  th^ 
^^yj  M.  *lv/IVORobt.Lewl»WeedCo.,63FlfthAv.,N.Y. 

GET  THE  MEISSONIER  THE  ART 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENT. 

THE  ART  STUDENT,  edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft. 

Instruction  m  Illustrating,  Caricaturing,  Chalkplate  Engraving, 

etc.    Face-similes  of  sketches-  by  Meissqnibr,  Geromb,  Herko- 

MER,  ViERGB,  MeNZEL,  CtC. 

Send  SOc.  (stauiK  taken)  for  4  spec.  Nos.,  or  70c.  for  6  otos.  sub.  and  t 
back  Nos.,  or  ^1.50  for  1  year's  sub.  and  7  t>ack  Nos. 

Address  THE  ART  STUDENT,  132  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  HAWAII? 

The  Authors'  Clipping  Bureau  will  furnish  you  with 
clippings  of  all  editorials  or  special  articles  regardingthe 
islands  published  in  American  periodicals,  giving  you 
up-to-date  information  not  procurable^n  any  other  way. 
Clippings  on  any  other  si>ecial  topic  similarly  furnished. 
Book  reviews  and  literary  notices  a  specialty.  Send  for 
circulars.    Address, 

The  Authore'  Clippiog  Bnreau,  P.O.  Box  1905.  Boston,  Mm. 


WHAT  YOU   AMK    LOOKINO   FOM." 


The  first  and  only  paper  presenting  each  week  all  the  i 
nistory-maklng  news  of  the  world  intelligeDtly  digested  and 
logically  classlfled.    Clean,  dear,  conclae,  compreheoslve, 
non-partisan,  truthful.     Saves  time,  money,  trouble :  tox 
all  busy  people,    f  1  a  year;  trial  13  weeks  36c.  Sample  fre«. 
Pathflnder.  Waahlncton.  D.  C. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magtuine, 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


.636  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  .898 

Comprehends  besides  its  Libraries  and  Museums  and  its  Observatory,  the  following  departments  for 
students : 


Harrarcl  Collefce  (Degree  A.  B.) 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  (S.B.) 
Graduate  School  (A.M..  Ph.D.,  S.D.) 
Divinity  School  (D.B.) 
Law  School  (LL.B.) 


Medical  School  (M.D.) 
Dental  School  (D.M.D.) 
Veterinary  School  (M.D.V.) 
Agrricultural  School  (B.A.S.) 
Summer  School. 


The  terms  of  admission,  fees,  expenses,  and  privileges  in  any  or  all  of  above  departments  may  b^ 
learned  from 

DESCRIPTIVE    PAMPHLETS, 

which  may  be  had  on  applloatlon  to  Mr.  R.  COBB.  3  University  Hall,  Cambrldfire,  Mass. 


District  op  Columbia,  WaMhlngton,  3d  and  T  Sts.      E. 

Washington  College  for  young  ladies. 

BolldlnflTS  new— elegantly  fumlBhed.    Beantlful  park  of  10 
sens  overlooks  Capitol.    Superior  home  acoominodatlonB  and 
opportonities  for  social  coltnre.    Large  and  experienced  faculty. 
F.  Mbnepee.  Pre»*t.    J.  Robt.  Gould,  Sec*y. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  1500-4  Title  and  Trust  Building. 

Chicago  College  of  Law, 

Law  Dbpartment  of  Lake  Forest  UNivBBsmr. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Moran.  LL.D.,  Dean.     Sessions  each  week-day 
evening.     For  information  address  E.  E.  Barrett,    LL.R, 
Secretary. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  comer  Carey  and  Lanvale  Streets. 

Shaftesbury  College  of  Expression. 

six  months  session.  Enrollment  the  Ist  of  each  month.  Sum* 
m«T  Term,  May  to  Oct.  Inclusive ;  Winter  Term.  Nov.  to  April, 
Lnolaaive.  Miss  Alice  May  Youse,  President. 

Massachusetts,  Boston, cor.  Tremont and  Berkely Streets. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Largest  In  America.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Charles  Wesley  Emersok,  Presldentb 

Xew  York,  Aurora. 

Wells  College. 

For  the  higher  education  of  Young  Women.  The  catalogue 
given  full  information  about  entrance-reoulremente,  courses  of 
Kody,  echolarshlpe,  expenses,  etc^and  will  be  mailed  upon  ap- 
plication to  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President. 


Kiw  York,  Xew  York  City, 
Street,  West. 


Mornlngside  Heights,  120th 


Teachers 
College. 


teachers,  and  opportunities  for  special- 
ization and  graduate  study.  Alliance 
with  Columbia  University,  certain 
courses  In  Teachers  College  counting 
toward  the  Columbia  University  de- 
Departments  of  Psychology  and  General  Method,  English,  His- 
tory, Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek,  Science,  Domestic  Science, 
I>oaiestlc  Art,  Manual  Training,  Art  Education,  and  Klnder- 
prten.   Observation  and  practice.    Send  for  circulars  and  Bul- 


Ohio.  Oxford. 

Miami  University. 

Three  counes  of  study.    Free  tuition.    Send  for  catalogue  to 
W.  O.  Thompson,  President. 

PKOtSTLTAXiA,  Philadelphia,  UU  Arch  Street. 

Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

Sonuner  session  ^June  15  to  .Tully  27  In  Syracuse  University, 
Syracitte,  X.  Y.   Send  for  special  circular. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 
Connecticut,  Cornwall  (Litchfield  County). 

The  Housatonic  Valley  Institute. 

Boys  entering  this  Home  School  have  the  advantages  of 
healthful  location,  fine  fishing  and  outdoor  sports,  combined 
with  careful  and  constant  supervision.  In  school  and  out,  and 
thorough  preparation  for  College  or  Technology.  Special  course 
In  Mechanical  Drawing.  Pres.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  recommends  It.  For  catalogue 
address  H.  B.  macFarland,  S.B.,  Principal, 

Connecticut,  Fairfield  Ca,  Brookfield  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys. 

$500.  23d  year.  Home  life ;  single  rooms.  A  sweet  moral  at- 
mosphere and  clean  associations.  Application  must  be  made 
through  the  waltlng-llst.    Send  for  our  book. 

Frederick  S.  Curtis. 

Haryland,  Annapolis. 

St.  John's  Preparatory  School.  »^  ^^ 

Boys  12  to  16.  Careful  supervision  of  voung  boys.  Masters  all 
college  graduates.  Thorough  preparation  for  St  John's  College, 
Kaval  Academy  or  Business.     Address  .T am ES  W.  Cain,  M. A. 

Maryland,  St.  George's  (near  Baltimore). 

St.  George's  Scliool  for  Boys  ^SLr^-S? 

highlands.  22d  year.  Preparatory  to  any  college  or  business 
lire.  Individual  Instruction.  Vacation  home  If  desired.  New 
buildings ;  extensive  grounds ;  modern  comforts ;  refinement ; 
kindness.    $250  a  year.  J.  C.  Kinear.  A.M.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  Scientific  School,  College,  or  Business.  Individual 
teaching.    Elementary  classes.  F.  B.  Knapp,  S.B. 

Massachusetts,  Waban. 

Waban  School. 

One  of  the  best  schools  for  boys  In  New  England.  Descriptive 
circular  sent  on  application  to 

Charles  E.  Fish,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  J?le^Sfi<,?S^iSrS'J^ 

Ings  of  modem  construction.  New  Science  hall,  seven  groups 
of  laboratories.  Manual  training.  Infirmary.  Gymnasium. 
Oval  and  cinder  track.    64th  year  began  Sept.  8,  '97. 

D.  W.  Abercrohbie,  A.M.,  P.incipal. 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

D^rilmrarH  Rr^tre  Is  your  son  classed  at  his  school  with 
oaCKWara  OOyS.  boyshalfhlsage?  Does  it  seem  Im- 
poaslble  to  teach  him?  My  circular  may  help  you.  Miss  Kim- 
BAix's  Intermediate  School  vor  Boys.  Number  of  pupils 
limited  to  eight. 
Reference,  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


For  mutual  advantage  u/ken  you  wriU  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

BOYS. 


_  influenee  over  Ma  pupiU 

penoTMl  contact.    Bnya  want  gympathy  and  they  cannot  be 
■'    ■    '        4d  tiU  they  feci  they  have  U.       * 


wot 
per- 


Lakewood 

Heights 

School 


The  •ecret  of  77k>ma«  AmcM** 
_  tmnal  contact.    E 
manetMy  injluenced 

Among  the  Pines. 

Thorough  and  Attractive. 
Aim :    The  development  of  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  physical  manhood, 
JAHES  Vf.  HOBET,  A.M.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Ithaca. 

The  University  Preparatory  School. 

A  Boys*  Fitting  School  for  Cornell  University.  Certificate 
admits  without  examination.  Open  all  the  year.  Send  for  pros- 
pectus. 

Chas.  a.  Stiles,  B.  S.,  Pres. 


New  York  (Long  Island),  Roslyn. 

Roslyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Fifteen  boys.     Ideal    location.     Home  comforts  and  care. 
Thorough  instruction  and  discipline.    Unusual  advantages. 

Rev.  Jambs  Hall. 


New  York,  Suffem  (82  miles  from  New  York  City). 

nAff-lrAlAv  AraH«»mtr  Select  Home  School  for 
CerKeiey  ACaaeray.  boys.  Numbers  limited. 
Primary  to  Academic  Grades.  Individual  teaching.  Beautiful 
Mountain  Location.  Real  family  life  combined  with  individual 
Instruction.  Modem  residence,  all  private  rooms.  9250  yearly. 
College  cr  Business^  Rev.  Jas.  Cameron,  M.A.,  Prin. 


Pennsylvania,  Concordvllle. 

Maplewood  Institute. 


$207  per  year.    A 

ful  school— one  of  the  best 


to  infuse  with  energy,  to  wake  up  boys  to  the  duties  of  life. 
Boys  prepared  for  best  colleges.  Under  13  years,  $188.  Tobacco 
prohibited.    Location  beauf  *   ^  —       - 


,  elevated  and  healthy. 

Joseph  Shortledoe  (Yale),  A.M.,  Prin. 


Pennsylvanla,  North  Wales  (P.  O.  Box  41). 

North  Wales  Academy 

AND  School  or  Business. 
Thirtieth  year.    Graduates  take  the  highest  honors  in  college. 
The  Ellis  System  of  Practical  Business.  S.  U.  Brunner. 


Vermont,  Burlington. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  IS  A  HOME. 

The  Vt.  Episcopal  Institute  K^TfS'bSf 

ness  or  for  college.  It  gives  the  care  and  training  of  a  refined 
home.  100  acres  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlaln.  Catalogues. 
9400.  H.  H.  Ross,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Military. 


California,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Accredited  at  State  University.  Recognized  by  the  U.  8. 
Ctovemmentin  the  detail  of  an  army  officer.  Reooened  August 
II,  1897.    Address  Arthur  Crosby,  Head  Master. 

Illinois,  Highland  Park  (23  miles  north  from  Chicago). 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Ckivemment  Academies  or 
Business.    Beautiful  location.    Home  Infiuence. 

CoL.  H.  P.  Davidson,  President. 


Military. 


Massachusetts,  BlUerica. 

Mitchell's  Boys'  School,  gSisrituRR^ 

Strictly  Select  Family  School ;  9500  per  year.  Military.  Only  req- 
uisite for  admission  gooi  character.  Special  care  and  tralnlnc 
to  young  boys.  Fits  for  college,  technology  and  business.  Send 
for  clrctilar  to  M.  C.  Mitchell,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  ST^SE^ 

Goremment,  a  combination  of  parental  and  military.   Rev.  T.  H. 
Landon,  A.M.,  Prin.  Capt.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com*d*t. 

New  York,  Comwall-on-Hudson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

The  leading  Military  school  In  the  East.    Separate  Building 
and  equipment  for  Young  Boys. 

For  Catalogue  address  the  Superintendent. 

New  York,  Poughkeepsie. 


Riverview  Academy. 


Bixty-Becond  year.  Prepares  thoroughlv  for  College,  the 
Government  Academies  and  Business.  United  States  Army 
officer  detailed  at  Riverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbee.  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Sing-Slng-on-Hudson. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy 

with  separate  departments  for  small  boys,  ^ghtv-third  year. 
References:  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Hamilton  w.  Mable,  L.H.D. 
For  beautifully  illustrated  year  book  address 

The  Principals. 

New  York,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

St.  Austin's  School  (Military). 

Thoroughly  prepares  for  all  colleges.  Military  discipline  de- 
velops manly  character.  Home  eare  makes  the  boy  happy. 
Playground  of  16  acres;  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium. 

Rev.  O.  E.  QUAILB,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 

Pennsylvania,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Courses  with  Degrees:  Civil  Engineering  (C.E.),  Chemistry 
(B.S. ),  and  Arts  ( A.B. ).    Also  thorough  preparatory  Instruction. 
Charles  E.  Hyatt,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogontz. 

Cheltenham  Academy,  SJ,%,!S:^f"p'h?^'2lt 

Pennsylvania's  leading  preparatory  boarding  school,  under  the 
military  system.  Representedbymore.than  90  of  its  graduates  in 
six  leadilng  colleges  and  sclentiflc  schools.  9000  per  year:  no  extras. 
Send  for  lllus.  catalog.  jqhn  C.  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Prin. 


Aca^niical  and  Preparatory j 

OIRLS. 
Canada,  London. 

Hellmuth  Ladies'  College.  i,^i:SS:^^. 

Fees  (In  advance) :  Board  and  Academic  Studies,  970  per  term 
or  9250  per  year:  combined  rate.  Including  with  the  above 
Music,  Art,  and  Elocution,  990  per  term  or  9a00  per  year.    Four 

Sftduation,  also  elective  courses.    (Mmait  excellent.    For  calen- 
r  address  Rev.  E.  N.  Bnolish,  M.A.,  Principal 


California,  Pasadena. 

Miss  Orton*s  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  SchooL 
Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleges. 


For  mutual  ailuantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  memtlon  this  magazine. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


CoNNBCTXClTT,  Hartford. 

Woodside  Seminary. 

T«rms|700to$800. 
September  28, 1898. 

MImSara  J.  Rmith.  PrlncipaL 


CoxxECTicrr,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls.  ^'^% 

Y.  City.  Primary  Academic  and  Collesre  Preparatory  Classes. 
Xwlc,  Art  and  Languaffee.  New  buUdiriKs,  Hteam  heat,  Incan- 
descent light,  gynuuMlum.    asth  year.    Circulars. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1342  Vermont  Avenue 
and  Iowa  Circle. 

Chenoweth  Institute. 

A  Khool  for  the  higher  education  of  young  ladies.    Advantages 
of  the  national  capital.    Early  application  necessary. 

MiK«  3IAUY  C.  Davenport  Chenoweth,  Principal. 

District  or  CoLrHBiA,  Washington,  1856  Wyoming  Ave. 


Washington  Heights  School  |??,?L"r'?: 

Preparatory,  Academic,  and  Musical  Department.    Prepares  for 
(  olleire.    Special  courses.     Boarding  pupils  limited.     Early  ap- 
Advantages  of  tne  Capital. 


Ileiw.    Special  courses, 
plication  necessary. 


Miss  Frances  Martin,  PrlncipaL 


Maryland,  Baltimore,  122  and  124  W.  Franklin  Street. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for   Girls.  Reopened  September  23,1897.    35th  year. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  LErRBVRE,  Principal. 
Miss  E.  D.  HrxTLKY,  AHsoclate  Principal. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 

Cbllege  for  Yonng  Women  and  Preparato^  School  for  Oirls. 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Location 
Unsurpassed.  Suburb  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pieCely  Equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

MASSACBUsriTS,  Aubomdale. 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

One  of  the  best  Eastern  schools.  Course  in  some  lines  equal 
to  college  work;  in  others,  planned  rather  for  home-making. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

C.  C.  Brag  DON,  PrlncipaL 

MASfiArHrsBTTS,  Boston. 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  School  for  Girls. 

253  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
MAsaACHUBKTTS,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School. 

A  Select  Private  School  for  Oirls.    Comforts  of  home. 

Mr.  Arthur  Oilman  is  the  Director. 

MASflACHUSKTTS,  Everett  (near  Boston). 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Studies.     (Twenty-third 
jrear.) 

Mrs.  a.  p.  Potter,  PrlncipaL 


MAsaACHrsETTS.  Greenfield. 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

A  thorough  education  with  good  home  influence. 
BBtabUflhed  Iflflgi  Miss  Ida  F.  Foster.  )  PrinHm^i. 

n»"i«m«l  circular.       MIhi  Ca rolike  R.  Clark,  $  *'^^c»P»»«- 


Academical  anil  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

Pennsylvania,  Oermantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  and  Wellesley  preparatory. 
Prepares  for  all  Colleges.    Academic  and  sneclal  courses.    Re- 
opened Sept.  2a.    Address  Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Kicbards,  Priii. 
Miss  Sara  Louise  Tracy,  Associate. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Ninth  year.    Preparation  for  College.    Special  courses. 

Principals :  Miss  Creighton,  Miss  Farrar. 

New  Jxbsby.  Pompton. 

The  Henry  C.  de  Mille 

School  for  O  i kls.    Girls  fitted  for  home 
life  as  well  as  for  college.     Special  care 

Sven  to  delicate  glrU.  Athletics,  wheel- 
ig,  etc,  under  careful  guidance.  Young 
girls  of  twelve  may  begin  preparation  for  ^ 
college.  Home  training  given  to  all.  Jun- 
ior and  Senior  courses.  Send  for  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  de  Mille,  Principal. 

New  York,  Brooklyn  Heights,  160  Joralemon  Street. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's 

School  for  Girls.  Highest  city  advantages.  Regular  expense 
fur  school  year  $550.    Ninth  year.    Circular  on  application. 

New  York,  Canandalgua. 

Granger  Place  School  IZ^^J^^^lo^cS^^i^r^^. 

ration.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges  without  examina- 
tion. Academic  course  with  diploma.  Music,  Art,  Gymnasium, 
Lectures.    ITiOO  a  year.    Twenty-second  year. 

Samuel  Cole  Faibley,  (Amherst),  PrlncipaL 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Roues,  PrlncipaL 

New  York,  Irvlngton-on-Hudson. 

Miss  Bennett's  School  for  Girls. 

An  exceptional  school  with  the  most  desirable  school  features. 
Twenty  miles  from  New  York.  Refers  to  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner, Ac    Apply  to  the  PrincliMUs, 

Miss  Eleanor  W.  Rose,  Miss  May  F.  Bennett. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  711,  713,  715,  717  Fifth  Avenue. 


Miss  Annie  Brown. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  foR  Oirls.  Primary,  prepar- 
atory, academic,  and  musical  departments.  Preparation  for 
college.    Special  courses. 

Mrs.  Francis  Fisher  Wood,  Resident  PrlncipaL 


New  York,  Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  8Gth  Streets. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  181  Lexington  Ave.,  cor.  119th  SL 

Miss  »f  ary  E,  Merington.  |  ,^     .     , 
Miss  Rath  Merincton,        f  Principals. 

School  for  girls.    Begins  October  1. 
New  York,  New  York  City,  6-«  East  53d  Street. 

Sisters   of  the  Church.     f^^^t.^l 

secondary,  collegiate  departments.    EkpeciaT  courses.    Cbtfege 
preparatory. 


Address 


Sister  in  CwARor. 


for  mututLl  adoantage  when  you  wrlU  to  an  advertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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M4DE  M£N 
fHO  BECAME 

lAWYERS. 


^tiuiylairatffoine. 


v. 


ITAKV  a  man  hes  mad?  a  ma^take  ia  thin  king  that  he  could  be  a  successful 
■''TI  lawytr.  No  man,  bowevtri  ever  made  a  mistake  in  frtudyiDg  liiw,  because 
fvq  St  iidy  hail  BO  areata  tctideacy  to  broaden  the  mmd.  elevate  aud  cultivate 
iboLif^liI,  sharpen  the  reaiion  as;  the  study  of  law,  A  young  mari  verged  in  the 
law  has  a  better  chaise  for  succesEi  in  any  directloti  in  which  he  may  turn  his 
talents.  A  mmi  is  a  better  preachet«  a  bett<rr  teacher,  a  better  statesman,  a 
better  workman  tn  any  rtrpartmeiiit  of  physical  or  mental  activity  for  having 
studied  Ibe  law.  The  law  Is  a  ^reat  stepping-stooe  lo  preferment  A  law 
school  Is  the  best  place  iu  which  to  study  law.  It  fs  not  tiie  only  place.  The 
men  whose  portraits  appear  in  this  advertisement,  aud  couutleaa  others, 
hnve  made  Rreat  succtsses  without  law  !ichool  instmetion.  They  became 
great  lnwyers  txuV  beotuse  they  never  attended  the  law  school,  hut  dftpUe  the 
fart  that  Ihei/  did  tint.  The  opportunities  ctpcn  to  the^e  men  for  study 
were  inferior  ia  dumber  aud  la  character  to  tbofle  open  lo  any  young 
ttian  nowaday!. 

The  corre-tpoodence  system  of  study  which  claims  to  be  second  o«ly  to  study 
In  a  result nt  arhool  and  m&mteLy  bcUer  thsn  study  in  an  office  or  atone,  comes 
near  briugiug  the  law  scho^il  to  the  home  of  the  t^tudent.  Certainly  what  voung 
men  have  dun?,  you  n;;  men  can  do  a^  aiii  Under  umre  favorable  bonditfons. 

We  wont  you  to  vr rite  us  for  our  hatidsome  catalop^e  of  partuulars  with 
reference  to  the  correspondenct  Byslem  of  the  study  of  the  law.  and  our  book 
of  tcstjuioniala  from  hundreds  of  students,  mnny  of  whom  have  become  suc- 
cessful practisiuK;  iawyeri^  jn  every  State  ia  the  Unfou  and  in  some  foreign 
cou  Ti  tries - 

These  are  furnished  you  free  of  charge.  They  will  interefil  you  and  may  lead 
to  !jotne thing  ol  j^rcat  advantage  to  you. 

Address;  THE  SPRAtiLE   CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OP  UW, 

No.  is9  Telephone  Building.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


Acadetnical  mid  Preparatory y 

OIRL8. 

New  York,  New  York,  80,  82,  34  East  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
New  York.  New  York  City,  26  E.  56th  Street. 

The  Ruel  School. 

Ekolish,  French,  and  German. 
13th  year  begins  October  6.    Primary,  Academic,  and  Colleg»> 
Preparatory  Courses.    Limited  number  of  resident  pupils. 
Miss  Eleanor  Boese,  fMnclpal. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  12  East  78d  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Graded  School  for  Girls.  College  preparatory  class.  Special 
students.  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Normal  Class  imder 
Mrs,  F.  Schwedler  Barnes. 

New  York,  New  York,  176  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  (established  1816). 

New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.   Hazen's    Suburban    School    for 

Girls.  Ten  miles  from  New  York. 


Acadetnical  and  Preparatory j 

GIRLS. 
New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson.        "  THE  CASTLE." 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

iOmlnntes  from  N.Y.  aty.     MlssC.  E.  Mabok.  LL.M..  Prln. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

T^U-k  r*1iA>^«  C#«t«^^1  In  Cincinnati's  most  beaatlful 
1  ne  CllltOn  bCnOOl.  suburb,  under thedlrecHon 
of  Miss  E.  A.  Ely,  A.  M.  Faculty  of  College  graduates. 
Fits  for  the  best  Colleges.    General  Academic  Course  prepares 

erls  for  a  womanly,  useful  life.    Advanced  clafii«es  In  History, 
singuages.  Literature  and  Art.     A  limited  number  of  girls  re> 
celved  into  residence.    Send  for  circulars. 

Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 

Moravian  Seminary  (founded  1749) 

and  College  for  Women. 

Ninety  minutes  from  Philadelphia:  two  hoars  from  New 
York.    For  circulars  address  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  Prln. 

Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  Girls. 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Boarding  and  Day.  Number  strictly  limited.  Specialists  In 
all  departments.    Tennis  and  basket-ball.    Write  for  circular. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogonts  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

opened  Sept  29.  Established  In  185a  Twentr  minutes  fram 
Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  For  circular  apply  to 
Principals,       Frances  E.  Bennett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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AcadetnictU  and  Preparatory, 

OIRLS. 

Hj^saACHUSKTTS,  Natlclc 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  VetC^.'^r 

mlies  from  Boston.    Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley  and  other 
omecea.  Mias  Charlotte  H.  Con  ant.     )  prt«ciDai- 

Mi88FLOR»NCBBioEiX)W,  J  i^nncipaia. 

Academical  and  Preparatory , 

BOTH   SEXES. 
Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

West  Newton  English  and  Classical 
School. 

For  both  sexes.    Established  In  1858. 
cation. 


Clrcnlar  sent  on  appll- 
Al^LKN  Bbotheus. 


Musical. 


Xassachcbetts,  Boston,  Franklin  Square. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

(Fwmded  1853  by  Dr.  Ebm  Tourjet,) 
Oeorok  VT.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Send  for  prospectus,  giv^  full  information . 

Frank  w7  Hale,  General  Manager. 

New  York,  Ithaca. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Faculty  of  twenty  artists.  Present  registration  809.  Free 
scholarships  awarded  upon  competition.  Seventh  year  begins 
September  «,  1898.    Send  for  catalogue. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  356  West  20th  Street. 

Albert  W.  Berg. 

Piano,  Organ 
publiciition. 


Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony.  Manuscript  Mnsic  revisedf or 
" '  ■  ?4ition.   Office,  25  Union  Square(  Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co.). 


New  York,  New  York  City,  250  West  Twenty-third  Street. 

Grand  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Founded  1874.  Incorporated  liy  act  of  legislature.  Offers  un- 
limited advantages  in  the  study  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music.  Opera  and  Oratorio,  Qrvan,  Harmony,  and  Composition, 
and  all  Musical  Instruments,  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art,  from 
the  first  beginning  to  the  highlit  artistic  perfection. 

Dr.  E.  Eberhard,  President. 


Pennstxvania,  Philadelphia,  1331  South  Broad  Street. 
PHIULDELPHIA'S   LEADING   COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC. 

Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Instruction  in  all  branches  by  a  faculty  of  forty  artist  teachers. 
Advantages  unequalled :  appointments  unsurpassed.    For  illus- 


trated catalogues  address 


Gilbert  R.  Combs,  Director. 


Unclassified. 


Connecticut,  New  London. 

Instruction  for  Epileptics. 

A  delightful  home ;  careful  and  judicious  instruction,  combined 
with  the  most  Improved  system  of  treatment,  under  a  phvsician 
of  long  experience  in  this  disease.  Send  for  circulars  and  refer- 
ences. Dh.  Williamson. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  3156  Indiana  Avenue. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 

•i.    1  ^r  r*U2^^^^    Til      The  thirty-eighth  annual 

pital  of  Chicago,  lU.    course  of   lectures  will 

commence  September  14,  1897.    New  college  building.    Equality 

in  sex.    New  hospital  of  225  beds  now  open.    Send  for  announce- 

JosEPU  It.  Cobb,  M.D. 


Correspondence. 


•nOME5TUW 


OF 

BOOK-KEEPING, 
PENMANSHIP, 
BUSINESS 
FORMS,  ETC., 


and  our  instruction  BY 
MAIL,  opens  for  young 
men  and  women  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility 
at  good  salaries.  The  kind 
knowledge  that  pays  is 
the  best  for  any  young, 
man  or  woman.  We  also 
teach  Shorthand.  Letter  Writing,  etc..  BY  MAIL.  IJ  Is 
at  once  the  most  pleasant  and  inexpensive  method  of  securmg 
a  practical  business  education.  Trial  lesson  10c  A  fine  Catar 
logue  free.    Address 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON  COLLEGE, 

No.  B-a59  College  Building, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Unclassified. 


Ma 8SACH rsETTS,  Boston,  9  Appleton  Street.    ( Af ^r  Sept  1, 
Mass.  Charitable  Mechanic  Assoc.  Bldg.,  Huntington  Ave.) 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

(Established  in  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway)  began 
its  ninth  year  Sept.  28, 1897.       AMY  Morris  Homans,  Director. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  Himtington  Avenue. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Household 
Arts, 


Established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway, 
reopened  Sept.  28.    Address  the  director, 

Miss  Amy  Morris  Homans. 


For  Private  School. 


A  first-class  Teacher  of  Piano 
and  Musical  Literature  wishes 
to  interest  himself  financially,  with  privilege  of  directing  Piano 
Department.  Address  Doctor  Philosophy  J.  O.  P.,  181  West 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 


Correspo  n  dence. 


OCR   PITPIIiS   SECURE   POSITIONS 

In  the  Government  service ;  can  name  a  greater  nnnaber  now 
holding  positions  than  all  other  schools  combined.  12  years 
success.  Instruction  continued  until  appointment  is  obtained. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  National  Civil  Service  School, 
311  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOURNALISM 

INSTRUCTION  BY  IVIAIL  ONLY. 

A  THOROUGH  and  SCIENTIFIC  course 
adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  writers. 
Long  esUblidhed.  •Responsible.  Successful. 
Instructors  experienced  and  competent.  Stu- 
dents successful  and  pleased.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. Write  for  descriptive  caUlogue.  It  is 
sent  free.    Address, 

SPKAOtJB  OORRESPOHPEHOE  SCHOOL  OP  JOXTB- 
No.  57Telephoue  Bldg.«.Detroit,  Mich. 


We  Instruct  by  correspondence.  Devote  your 
evenings  to  study  and  we  do  the  rest.  By  our 
method  success  comes  easy  to  you.  You  can- 
not afford  to  miss  this  opportunity.  Address 
for  particulars,  National  Sohool  or  Medl- 
,B  cine,  3*  Penn  St..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Devote  your  evenings  and  spare  time  at  home 
.••  to  study :  we  instruct  by  correspondence,  ^ou 
Y  cannot  afford  to  accept  the  proposition  of  anothw 
f  ■   law  school  until  you  get  our  liberal  offer.   Address 

'"iKDlAt^SS-OMe  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 
32  Penn  Street,  Indianapolis,  ind. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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®be  f betting  f^gl 

Sent  1(1  any  addresF  in  thif  country  for  ja  cents  per  mofiih 
OlTTce,  306-2  ID  Broadway,  New  York 


CORTINA,  SELF- INSTRUCTOR 


.}•■ 


Twenty  Lessons. 


5PANISH, 
™NaLISH,f        Cloth.    Baeh$l,gO, 
French.  Specimen  Coplei*  a  Parts  (8  Lessons),  30c. 

Just  Out— "VERBOS    ESPANOLES." 

A//  the  Castilian  verbs,  a//  conjujcatcd,  with  preposition*  and 
English  equivalents.     Only  book  of  its  kind  in  any  language. 

Cortina  Academy  of  Lansruages,  44  W.  34th  St.,  N.T. 


SENT  FREE. 

Vnltarlan  Publications  8«nt  Free.     Address 
P.  O.  Mm  Unitarian  Church,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 


ORI6IKAI.      flIlTllBDMDU     ^^'^^^ 
•r  FAMOUS    RIIIUIlllRril         PEOLE. 

RARE  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

Send  stamp  /or  Price  Lists. 

WALTER  ROMEYN  BENJAMIN, 

1135  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
CT*  AUTOGRAPHS  PUBCHAftED. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Reads  newspapers  published  in  the  Far  West  for 
Professional,  Society,  and  Literary  people  on  reasonable 
terms.     For  particulars,  address  as  above, 

Box  33399  ^'^■^  Franclaco,  Cal. 


Copying  With  Typewriting  Machine 

A  lady  will  typewnte  mantiscripts^  addresses^  etc^  neatly  and  promptly^ 
at  cheapest  rates  for  such  work*     Best  references  sf<ven*     Address 

Mrs.  GEORGE  DEMMING,  3316  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Unclassified. 


Michigan,  Detroit,  11  Adelaide  Street. 


The  Lewis  School  for 

5TAnnERER5 

Write  for  our  new  book,  Theurioin  OP  Stam- 
MKRINO  (HOpa^es)  and  Souvenir,  ouuUininc 
25  illustrations  and  half-tone  engravings.  Sent 
free  to  any  stammerer  for  6c.  to  cover  postage. 


Teachet*s^  Agencies. 

W 1  N  S  H  1  P  Prompt  Attention. 

Courteous  ITV  Ar^HPPQ'     ^^"' 

Treat  mntf.     1    C/Av^nClvO 

Western  Office, 

Topeka,  Kansas. 
W.  ¥.  Jarvis,  Man^'r. 


Dealing, 

AGENCY 

3  SOMERSET  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Teachers^  Agencies. 


New  York,  Albany,  %i  State  Street. 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency. 

Provides  schools  of  all  grades  with  competent  teachers.    I 
sists  teachers  In  obtaining  positions. 

Harlan  P.  French.  Manager. 


its  in- 
va- 


An  AcTATlPV  *»  valuable  in  proportion  to  iU 
illl  AS^U^J  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  .„ 
cancies  and  tells  ffinf  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  l*A«l  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  tliat  is  more.  Ours  1>A/«Am-mAn/1c 
C.  W.  BARDEEN.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  XvCtOIIlIIlCIiaS 

New  York  City. 

KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 

HAS   EARNED  ITS  REPUTATION   THROUGH   THE 
QUALITY  OP  THE  TEACHERS   SUPPLIED. 

niGU    «KABE    TEACHERS    NOW    WANTED    FOR    ALL 
KINDS  OF   POSITIONS. 

Is  there  a  position  open  in  your  school  ?  Do  you  want  a  better 
jxisltion  or  know  where  a  teacher  is  wanted?  If  so,  write  full 
I>artlcularsatonce.  Every  letter  confldential.  Reference  manual 
and  form  for  stamp.  H.  S.  KELLGOG,  Manager, 

No.  61  E.  Wh  Strefi,  NEW  YOUK. 


TEACHERS    WANXKD! 


AlVIERIC  A. 


UNION     XKACHERS'    AGENCIES     OK 

REV.    li.    D.    BASS,    D.  D.,    ]«IANAGER. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Can.;  New  (Means,  La.;  Netv  Yorh,  N.  T.;  Washington,  D.  C;  San  Francisco,  CaL;  Chicago,  ItL; 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  flUed  during  the  school  term,  caused  by  resignation,  death,  etc.   Wo  had  over  8,000  vacancies 
during  the  past  season.    Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  as  over  96  per  cent,  of  t 
who  registered  before  August  secured  positions.    Gne  fee  registers  in  9  offices.    Address  all  applications  to  PIttsbarc  Pa. 

for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertUer  please  mention  this  magazine* 
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If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business,  we  will,  without  charge, 
have  sent  to  you  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  most  reliable  railroads,  steamers, 
hotels  or  boarding  houses.  We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  thorough  information  on  tourist 
lines  and  resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much  inconvenience. 

Address    Traveler's  Inquiry  Desk, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


FLORIDA 

BY  SEA. 

leFcliaDts&  Miners  Trans.  Go. 

New,  Fast  afld  Elef  ant  StauDstai|it 

— BETWKKN — 

Baltimore,   Boston,   Providence, 

Norfolk,  Savannah, 

Newport  News, 

1  ni«ine  ftnd  accommodations  nneqaaUed: 

Seitdfor  Descriptioe  FtMer, 
J-  c.  WKTTsrr,  T.  M.    W.  P.  Tubnkr,  O.  P.  A. 
Qcnend  OttUcs,  BAtOmore,  Md. 


DBLIOHTFUL  OCEAN 
TRIPS  for  TOtRISTS 
'or  TRAVELERS  via 
MALLORY  STEAM- 
SHIP  LINES  to  Oeor- 
cla.  Florida,  Texas. 
Tickets  embrace  all  Sammer 
^  or  winter  Resorts  In  Florida, 

T«««,  Colorado,  Mexico,  California.  Tourists* 
Tlrkfto  jTood  for  nine  months.  Write  for  our  66- 
Pi«e  booklet, "  Soathem  Routes,"  mailed  free. 

C.  H.  XALLOBT  A  CO.,  Gen.  Ayeats, 
Pierao.  E.  R.,N.Y. 


6  Days  to 
Honolnln! 

BETTER  THAN 

QOJNQ 
TO  EUROPE. 


The  Hawaiian  Ti|ii^n<l«  have  more  to  attract 
4od  faicinate  from  a  traveler's  standpoint  than 
«ar  %poc  whatMever.   Hawaii  Is  indeed  the  Ideal 

**  ISLAND  PARADISE.** 

Tb«  splendid  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
*)«'P  Ca  mil  twice  a  month.  Send  Are  cents 
Pwut:«  for  "Hawaii/*  a  pamphlet  of  choice 
P'WflCTmTTires,  to 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO., 

114  Mootfoinery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Klondike  Outfit. 

The  stampede  toward  the  most 
isolated  and  picturesque  gold- 
field  ever  known  has  begun  much 
earlier  than  had  been  expected. 
The  experts  have  been  prophesy- 
ing that  anywhere  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  thousand  gold-seekers 
would  make  the  attempt  to  reach 
Dawson  City  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  but  it  was  believed 
that  tte  movement  would  hardly 
begin  before  March  anyhow.  But 
the  last  week  of  January  saw  a 
congestion  of  traffic  from  Port- 
land, Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  other 
coast  cities  almost  Incredible 
when  one  realizes  how  difficult, 
how  practically  impossible,  the 
Chilkoot  trail  still  is,  with  00 
Indian  packers  (they  scuttle  to 
cover  at  the  first  breath  of  win- 
ter) and  only  a  few  dozen  Nor- 
wegians, who  make  pretty  much 
any  rates  they  choose. 

Of  course,  though,  there  is  no 
use  to  hold  up  these  obstacles  in 
the  face  of  any  one  who  has  the 
fever.  Tell  him  that  he  can't  get 
passage  or  that,  as  some  return- 
ing prospectors  declare,  the  avail- 
able claims  around  Dawson  are 
all  taken  up,  and  he  will  merely 
dislike  you  and  determine  to  go 
see  for  himself.  Indeed,  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  get 
at  the  real  truth,  for  the  sensa- 
tional newspapers  must  have 
fresh  news  even  if  there  isn't  any, 
and  the  ingenious  reportorial 
•'  descriptions  "  are  useful  largely 
as  studies  in  imagination.  So, 
supposing  the  adventurer  is  de- 
termined to  try  his  luck,  let  us 
see  what  the  experience  of  a  num- 
ber of  travelers  has  pronounced 
to  be  necessary  in  the  way  of 
outfit.  The  first  requisite  to  suc- 
cess is  to  take  along  what  you 
will  need  and  nothing  more ;  the 
second  is  to  push  through,  cau- 


"  One  of  the  ntxcssitfcs  of 
A  Klondike  expedition  is  a 
revolver.'' 

If  yonrs  bears  tbe  trade-mark 


yon  will  know  it  can  be  relied  npM. 

Our  heavy  calibere  are  specially  adapM 
for  rongh  work,  and  will  stand  an  ainowU 
of  wear  and  tear  that  wouid  cripple  avjr 
ordinary  revolver. 


Catalogaee  describing  oar  different  models 
will  be  supplied  on  application. 

SMITH    &•   WESSON. 

30  Stockbrldge  St., 


c 
o 
o 
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EUROPE.] 

Special  Sprlnff  Parties  by  HED- 
ITERRAli^AN  ROUTE.  March 
19,  April  16  and  sa  Later  par- 
ties by  other  routes  covering 
EUROPE  leave  weekly.  All  ex- 
penses included. 

JAPAN. 

Special  Spring  Tour  to  JAPAN 
leaves  San  Francisco  March  23, 
traveling  through  the  most 
charming  sections,  with  efflcient 
conductor  and  guides. 

Programmes  free.     When 
writing  state  which  is  desired. 

THOB.  COOK  A  SOIV, 
261   dc   1885  B*way.   N.  V. 
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For  mutual  adoantage  wktu  you  write  to  an  adoortlaor  pleaao  meutiou  this  magaztno* 
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/here  >| 

^^^^^AV,  >^t'5t  be.  chosen  T^ith  , 
\vik :  CARL  art(i;.JJj&GMEI^. 


■•■\ 


^j 


-i 


[  Con«1f!<*r— If  y^n  can  keep  t^n^  wet  <ynt 

Marl  in  Repeaters 

Ivavf^  SolifS  Tops,  FiT^e^rdlnif  \iater  Ukra 
d  iif '  k  'a  h Lit-  k.  t.m  r  J.''/-j.iy c/c  tn?  uj-  { j  u  s  1 1  n j  t  > 
t^^lls  alJ  Uilj-Ptit  theiiL.  U|j4f>-(iaTo  Uiffjt- 
n j  ri  t  ]  fm  n  ^  -m  u  t  po  h"  dt^m  ,bl  !i  r  k  iiiid  i  iii  uke- 
h-fi&;  ttroypT  nb.eSj  qiiHutltlt!!,  btiw  to 
Imiil ;  iiiiiHJr^dA  ipT  bdlietR.  Ivfinl^  nLtoyed^ 
J#tikfltod.  Bo^t-not^^  iau»hrLM>in,  etc.: 
tnii«t$tor|iQft, >'elO(!!ltl»>p«n (^triLtkmA.  All 
eajlbrea  £1  to  4&;  how  to  cniti  tor  iirmei  and 

lecret*  b«ve^r  beftiro  igivnu  to  tbiif  pu  ttUcv 
Tte  JHarJls  Fir««mij  U.,  New  Hivcii,  Ct. 


A  FIRST- 
CLASS 

LINE 

FOR 

FIRST- 
CLASS 

^^  TRAVEL 

i  B£T»££I» 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  and 
Chicago, 

AND  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE 

North  Shore 
Limited. 

Send  for  linie-iablt  fottlers  and  illiis- 
tratciJ    pamphlet  oi  winter  rtsorls  of 

O.  W.  Ruggles,  rreneml  Passenger 
and  Til  ktl  A  gen  I,  f'b  ic  ligo. 
\V-  tl<  Underwood,  ( »enerul  East- 
i?rii  Passenger  Agent  219  Main  St., 


tioiisly  yet  with  absolute  deter- 
minfttiou,  un  iiifttt^r  whnt  the 
faint-heartH  along  the  way  n>U 

One  of  the  Itrst  questions  to  bo 
decided  tot  auybody  not  living  on 
the  coa?it  in  whether  t^ii  purchass© 
the  reqiitHJt*  clothiug  at  home  or 
wait  uutil  he  gets  ti)  St*attlt?,  Ta- 
eo  nia^  o  r  For  1 1  a  u  d  -  Tli  in  dep«?nd  si 
aotnewhat  tiiHin  tht^  individuar!^ 
chances  for,  getting  reasunahle 
rato»  ill  his  ovin  town,  but  un- 
leas  upon  inquinng  he  finds  hti 
fan  ctmie  well  l>elow  the  follow- 
iog  prices  after  tidditm  on  tin', 
freight  to  ^M  ohjietU't  iiftint,  he 
will  do  well  to  defer  hh  bnyintc. 
Certainly  much  time  and  trouble 
can  thn*  be  saved^  anti  it  is  nn- 
questioniihly  true,  hs  the  Seattle 
cutiitt4<rt^  cluinu  that  their  good*} 
are  more  apt  to  give  satiefaction, 
j^ince  they  have  been  prepared 
with  that  sipecial  end  in  view. 
Naturally,  anything  that  ia  man- 
ufiictnreii  out  there  can  more 
thun  com  lie  te  with  the  EAstern 
prodiietst,  and  the  mere  ciuestion 
of  having  one*s  fcupplie,s  put  up 
by  pacl£er,s  who  tinderstand  the 
treatment  to  w  hich  they  wiU  lie 
buhjected  h  no  unimportant 
item;  for  liakiiij^  powder  ini  not 
semcenble  wlien  mixed  either 
with  sugar  or  ^mukitig  t^^brtcco — 
and  stranger  conibiuations  than 
that  nuiy  occur  h>ng  before  the 
traveler  is  even  afloat  on  Lake 
Lindemann*  Stiilj  this  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  decided  by  each  one  for- 
himself.  Get  the  beh^t  you  can  at 
the  cheapest  pi  nee.  The  pricen 
given  Ijelnw  will  be  fouud  ap 
proximiitidy  correct  {f.  o.  b.  at 
Seattle),  so  that  comj^rison  will 
not  lie  didicult,  and  thU  list  is< 
what  one  man  will  need  for  a 
year.  It  may  as  uell  Ije  stated  at 
the  beiiinning  that  the  list  can 
lie  dnpHcatwl  for  a  grejit  deal 
less,  but  one  mUst^  remember  tha* 
the  U'st  is  none  too  gootl  in  i>iieh 
a  hajtiirduuH  trij>— and  there  are 
no  ehiinees  t>.i  cf  trrect  mistakes. 

To  begin  witb.*ilielter:  one  man 
alone  will  need  an  8x12  tent  (ten 
ounce  duck  It  which  w^ill  cost  $10; 
for  a  party  of  two  the  t*nt  should 
be  VJxH,  nnd  for  three  or  four  the 
nest  i^v/x'  lurgen  which  comes  at 
^Ifj.  Tent-pegs  and  gtiyi^  i^hould 
bi*  carried  ah mg,  the  former  (^t^ 
en  rely  tied  titgetherand  attached 
t*^  the  latter*  which  shtmld  be 
fastened  around  Uie  cauvai*.  A 
little  order  and  c^treftil  arrangluK 
bt^fnrehmid  ^vill  c<junt  for  a  great 
deal  when  yon  are  trying  to  camp 


CB'MRTKERSCO, 

CiKOES  DELIGHT. 

JNEXPENS-  1 
rVE.  ^ 


This 
cut 
shows 
our 

Folding  Boat 

Body  for  u$e  oa  Land  and  on 
the  Vatcf. 

THESE  ARE   ESPECIALLY  mPTEB 
FOR  USE  ON  TBE 

Yukon  River 

ThcK  are  quickly  and  easily  pat 
together  and  taken  apart^  2st  li^ht  ia 
weight  and  of  Line  modd^  a^  an 
low  in  pfice* 

over  m  ditzen  dfifcrent  mosicts  «^  Baaix 
and  CanoeSt  maJtcd  ircc  on  M^ppUc^XiMu 


C.  B.  MATHER    & 

Lotk  Boj  30. 

ROWLEY,  MASS. 


CO. 


HOW  TO  GET  THERE. 

Passengers  trom  cast  and  south  o(  CU- 
cago  going  to  Alaska  and  the  Pk& 
northwest  will  VaiA 

IMilWAUMEEi 


the  best  Ime  from  Chicago  lo  eitMf  f 
Patjt,  Omahi,  or  Kimsas  Gly* 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS 

Electric  Lighted, 

StcBni  Heatcii 

AU  coupon  tkket  ageols  seU  tkketi  va 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  Sc  St  F^d  Br* 

An  illustrated  folder  conlotAtf^  Wl 
information  about  fate*  and  routei  » 
Alaika  will  be  sent  to  any  ^ddrcB,  oo  if- 
C£ipt  of  request  with  a  two-^eot  siHBf 
for  postage*    Address 

GEO.  R  HEAFFORD, 
(fen1  Passenfer  AgenL  CKICACja  01. 
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liOING  TO  AUSKA? 

LtikiRgforfirudSciiiry? 
Wait  ti  fill  Rick?   Yis? 

Then  write  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company,  San  Francisco,  for  ••  How 
to  Reach  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alas- 
ka;"  "Answers  to  Every-day 
Queries;"  ••Map  of  Alaska;" 
*«  Alaska  Excursions,"  and  other  pub- 
lications, all  free.  Total  postage,  lo  cents. 

Ranember  that  this  company  operates  over  ao 
ueamships — has  been  running  to  Alaska  the  year 
round  (or  over  20  years — is  the  U.  S.  Mail  and 
Alaska  cjcpreas  carrier— has  steamers  especially 
baiit  for  the  Alaska  route — has  the  experienced 
pilots  and  officers  who  are  familiar  with  the  in- 
tiicate  navigation  of  the  inland  route — runs  steam- 
ers to  all  principal  Pacific  coast  ports  from  Mexico 
to  Alaska,  inclusive.  Travelers  who  regard  their 
time  and  their  safety  as  of  value  will  see  to  it  that 
tbdr  tickets  read  over  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ihip  Company's  line. 

GOODALU  PERKINS  A  CO., 
Cen.  Acts.  San  Franoisco.  Cal. 


IP  YOU  ARE  QOINQ 

TO  THE  KLONDIKE 

Travel  via  the 

LEHIGH  VALLEY 
RAILROAD. 


Solid  Vestibule  Train  Service, 
without  change,  between  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
m  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls, 
making  close  connection  at  Chi- 
cago for  Pacific  Coast  trains. 

For  information,  rates  of  fare, 
etc.,  apply  to  or  write  any  of  the 
following  offices  : 

New  York  Office,  No.  355 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Buffalo  Office,  cor.  Main 
and  Seneca  Sts.,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office,  No.  218 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

CHARLES  5.  LEE, 
Qeoenl  Passenger  Ageot,  Pliiladelpliia. 


in  a  howling  storm  with  the 
darkness  ahead  of  you.  Tent^ 
poles  are  a  useless  burden,  as 
they  can  always  be  obtained  on 
the  spot.  Next  in  importance  is 
one's  clothing,  of  which  enough 
of  the  right  sort  is  indispensable, 
while  too  much  is  a  perpetual 
hindrance.  The  men  who  have 
come  back  declare  that  the  best 
rig  for  travel  through  the  snow 
is  a  Mackinaw  suit  with  overalls, 
a  jumper  with  trousers  over  it, 
deerskin  moccasins  or  felt  slip- 
pers, and  heavy  rubber  boots. 
The  year's  clothing  supplies 
would  run  about  as  follows: 

2  pairs  of  blankets $30.00 

8  Boitfl  woolen  underwear 10.00 

8  sweaters 4.50 

1  pair  rubber  boots 5.00 

1    "    hlghshoes 4.50 

1  suit  macldnaws 8.00 

1  pair  corduroy  pants 4.50 

1  reversible  leather  ooat,  corduroy 

lined 9.00 

2  pairs  German  socks. 2.00 

4    **     medium-weight  socks. 1.00 

1  cowboy  felt  hat 5.00 

1  heavy  cap 4.00 

1  flannel-lined  hood 2.00 

3  pairs  wool  mittens 4.50 

1    *•     unUned  gloves 75 

1     "     rubbermlttens 1.50 

1  "     wristlets. 60 

2  ••     overalls. 1.25 

2  Jumpers 1 .  00 

1  pair  leather  suspenders 1.25 

1    "    snow  goggles 50 

1    "    moose-skin  moccasins. 2.60 

1  pack  strap 2 .  00 

6  towels 8.00 

1  money  belt 1.00 

1  sleeping  bag 30 .  00 

$129.25 

Personal  preference  and  habits 
will  enter  largely  into  this  as 
everything  else;  but  if  you  leave 
out  any  of  these  items  you  will 
need  the  equivalent.  In  the  snow 
you  will  need  a  pair  of  creepers 
unless  you  know  how  to  fasten  a 
rope  or  a  piece  of  bagging  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  same  end;  and 
if  you  are  going  through  in  bad 
weather  the  snow  goggles,  neces- 
sary as  they  seem,  will  be  found 
impracticable,  since  those  of  isin- 
glass or  colored  glass  blur  so 
badly  as  to  become  quite  useless. 

THE  NECESSARY  PROVISIONS. 

In  the  way  of  provisions  the 
following  will  be  found  a  full  es- 
timate : 

400  pounds  flour. $9.50 

20       '•      com  meal 80 

36       "      rolled  oats 1.00 

26       "      hardtack 75 

10       "      baking  powder 4.00 


A  Perfect :  :  $  : 
Sleeping-Bag. 

Various  kinds  of  for  and  woolen  sleeping- 
bags  have  been  tried  in  Alaska,  but  none 
of  them  proved  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments until  the 

GoosC'down  Bags 

manufactured  by  us  were  placed  on  the 
market.  Men  have  slept  in  them  on  the 
snow  with  the  thermometer  68  degrees  below 
zero— when  horses  were  frozen  to  death— 
and  slept  comfortably.  This  Bag  weigh» 
only  30  pounds;  has  a  thoroughly  wa^r- 
proof  cover;  is  provided  with  an  inner 
sheet  bag  which  can  be  taken  out  at  will 
and  a  clean  one  substituted.  If  it  becomes 
wet  it  can  be  dried  in  a  few  hours.  It  will 
freeze  dry,  whereas  wool  and  fur  bags  when 
they  become  wet  are  rendered  useless  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  drying  them  out. 
J.  W.  Kkndall,  writing  from  LakeLindemann, 
Alaska,  January  2.  says:  "Your  sleeping-bag^ 
are  the  flnest  on  the  trail." 
Don*t  bay  a  sleeping-bag  until  you  have 
seen  ours.  It  is  unquestionably  the  only 
thoroughly  satisfactory  sleeping-bag  man- 
ufactured for  Alaska.  It  is  the  warmest^ 
lightest,  cleanest,  dryest,  and  cheapest. 

HOLMES  a  BULL  FURNITURE  CO., 

938  A  9S5  C  Street, 
TACOriA,  WASHINQTON. 


Where  will  yon  go  this  winter? 

WHY  NOT  TRY 

California,  Arizona,  Mexico, 
Japan,  Gliina,  Hustralia,  or 
Iround  the  World  7 

"SUNSET  LIMITED" 

(ANNEX). 

Leave  New  York  Mondays  and 
Fridays. 

TOURIST  CAR  LINES  to  California 
now  running  via 

"Sunset  Route.'' 

Full  information  and  through  tickets 
to  the 

KLONDIKE. 

For  further  information,  free  illustrated 
pamphlets,  maps  and  time-tables,  also  low- 
est freight  anci  passage  rates,  sleeping-car 
and  steamer  reservations,  etc.,  apply  to 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

349  Broadway  and  1  Battery  Place» 

(Washington  Building.)        NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tills  maqarlne. 
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1  KLONDIKE: 


The  Chicago  Record's 
Book  for  Qold'Seekers. 

424  pages.     Nearly  100  illustrations. 

Gives  location  of  all  gold-fields  in  Alaska 
and  British  Yukon  country. 

How  to  get  to  them. 

What  it  costs  to  reach  them,  with  neces- 
sary outfit. 

What  to  do  when  you  get  there. 

How  to  prospect  for  gold. 

Every  route  described  in  detail,  with 
good,  clear  maps  and  complete  tables  of 
distances. 

Mining  laws  and  land  regulations  of 
United  States  and  Canada,  complete. 

Method  of  procedure  in  locating  and  filing 
claims. 

In  addition,  a  great  store  of  miscellaneous 
information  of  great  interest  and  educa- 
tional value. 

Complete  and  exhaustive  index. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make 
**THE  CHICAGO  RECORD'S  BOOK 
FOR  GOLD-SEEKERS"  indispensable  to 
the  prospective  gold-seeker  and  a  treasure 
for  every  library.  Of  a  high  order  in  a 
literary,  typographical,  and  artistic  sense. 
Bound  in  art  canvas,  with  beautiful  cover 
design  in  three  colors. 

Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00  by 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD, 

181  Hadison  St.,  Chicasro. 


2  pounds  yoRst  cakes  (84  cakes)  i 


8 
60 
100 
25 

6 

10 

H 
25 
10 

1^ 
25 
25 
25 
10 
10 
75 

H 
150 
80 
25 
25 
10 

5 


20 

20 

1 

H 
H 

1 

6 
1 

16 

5 

2 
12 
10 


baking  soda.. 

rice 

beans 

split  peas 

erbHt  wuret  (evaporat- 
ed)  

compresBed  soups    In 

packages  

evaporated  soup  vege- 
tables   

bouillon  capsules. 

evaporated  potatoes.. 

"         onions 

beef  extract 

evaporated  apples 

"  peacheA. . . 

"  apricots  . . 

dried  raisins. 

"     flgh. 

granulated  sugar 

saccharin  tablets 10. » 

breakfast  bacon. 20  75 

dried  beef 5I») 

dry  salt  pork l* 

ground  coffee  in  ti ns. .     7  S) 

tea i.w 

cocoa    in    half-pound 

tins 4« 

chocolate l.eo 

condensed  milk  (two 

dozen  cans) 2.50 

butter  in  hermetically 

sealed  cans 5.50 

salt 15 

ground  pepper 25 

*'        mustard 15 

ginger. » 

cinnamon 45 

ginger  (two  four-oanc« 

bottles) 40 

evaporated  \inegar. . .    \M 

cltrlcacld «0 

matches  ( 24  packages )      .  9 
candles  (ten  dozen) ...    1.75 

laundry  soap 7b 

tar  soap SS 

chewing  tobacco 5.00 

smoking       "      o.oo 


1,281  pounds  f  U'i.U) 

THE  NECESSARY  UTEN8IL8. 

Cooking  utensils  will  figure  up 
about  as  follows: 

knife  and  fork 10.10 

8  teaspoons  and  3  table 

spoons IS 

5  pounds^  1  large  granite  spoon...    .11 

1  patent  bread  pan 80 

2  granite  cups. 24 

8       "       plates tf 

^  1  galvanized  coffee  pot.    .40 

<  1  frying  pan 25 

1  stove 6.00 

3  granite  buckets 1.10 

1  Dutch  oven 1.40 


1«    " 

32 
4 
18 


60  pounds  I10.5S 

And  other  hardware  and  sun- 
dries  : 

2  pounds  1  gold-pan IO.30 

7       '*      2  galvanized  pails 30 

1  whetstone 10 

30       "       Isled 5.00 

tM    "      1  pick  and  handle 1.50 

\%    **      1  prospector's  pick......    .86 

3  "      Ihatchet. 75 

5       "      4H-foot  whlpsaw 3.2S 


For  mutual  ad  vantage  when  you  write  to  an  atluertlaer  please  mention  tkia  magazine, 
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Tr  avel       and       R^ecreati  on 


ULTHI  BEST!  GOMFOnTI 


^Jackson    Sanatorium^ 


OANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

A  Magnificent  HeaUh  Institu- 
tion, established  in  1858 ;  open  all  the 
j-car.  On  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad,  a  night's  ride  from 
New  York  City  and  two  hours  from  Buf- 
falo. Fire  :P  roof  Main  Building. 
AJ  modem  improvements ;  service  high- 
est grade.  If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
u^i  fail,  before  deciding,  to  write  for 
illustrated  literature,  addressing 

J.  U{THURJACKS01I,N.D.,  Secretary, 

BOX  1081. 


Walter's  Sanitarium 


WiLTEB'S  PARK,         WERHEBSTILLE,  PA. 

lo  South-Eastem  Pennsylvania,  is  un- 
equalled  as    a    Winter    Resort    for 
invalids,      AH    modem    conveniences. 
C".i^.;pMfre<-.  Address  Robt.  Walter,  M.D. 

Th  listirie  Wlite  Silpbir  Springs, 

Greenbrier  Ct^unty^  H'^st  Virginia. 
Tke  Reprtsentatlve  Resort  off  the  5outh. 

Affreat  central  point  of  reunion  for  the 
W  society  of  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
"  f^.  ImmedifUely  oti  main  line  C,  <t*  O.  i?i/. 
A(f^)ininQdation  for  2,000.  Season  June  15 
to  October  1.  Correspondence  solicited . 

L.  W.  ScovUlc,  Manaiger. 


rlvAA  Al\  Si*  attractive 
routes  are  ar- 
J*^pwl  for  the  Frazar  parties  in  Europe 
Qunng  the  cominfir  summer,  with  reason- 
able prices  tliat  cover  all  expenses.  For 
Itineraries  and  references,  address  MRS. 
M.  D.  FRAZAR,  70  Globe  Building,  B09- 


8     lbs. 

1^  " 
b  " 
20       " 

5       " 


l^i 


2 
10 


10 
15 


3« 


3 1  4-foot  one-man  saw — $2.00 

<  1  calking  Iron 50 

1  haud^w 1.00 

Ishovel 1.36 

assorted  nails 70 

^  dozen  assorted  fllen. .     .60 

1  handled  axe 1 .25 

1  drawing-knife 75 

1  Jack-plane 75 

1  brace  and  3  bits 1.35 

3  assorted  chisels 1.00 

1  butcher  knife 35 

1  hunting  knife 1.75 

Ipocket  knife 1.50 

1  set  awls  and  tools. 75 

1  scabbard 25 

Irevolver,  88center-flre.  3.50 

100  feet  ^inch  rope 85 

1  medicine  case 4.50 

pitch 50 

oakum 1.50 

'1  razor 1.60 

1  pair  scissors. 75 

flsh  Unes  and  hooks 60 

I  gold  scale 3.00 

1  chalk  line 05 

1 100-feet  measuring  tape  .60 
1  cartridge  belt 75 

,  I  buckskin  gold-dust  bag    . 75 


153  pounds 


$46.65 


From  these  lists  it  will  appear 
that  a  good  outfit  will  cost  com- 
plete in  Seattle  about  $330.  If  a 
boat  is  taken  along  this  will  add 
$35,  in  Seattle,  and  $60  to  get  it 
to  Lake  Lindemann.  If  the  boat 
is  thus  shipped  it  should  be  sent 
**  knocked  down ; "  if  not,  the 
traveler  will  save  his  hundred 
dollars,  but  he  must  remember 
that  the  construction  of  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  on  the  lake  shore 
will  require  two  men's  hard  work 
for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Freight  from  Seattle  to  Dyea 
for  the  1,500  pounds  above  men- 
tioned should  be  reckoned  at 
about  $10,  passage  for  one's  self 
co.sting  $50  first  class  or  $35  second 
class.  Going  by  any  of  the  passes, 
the  transportation  to  the  lakes 
would  come  to  at  least  $150 ;  by 
St.  Michael's  $300  would  cover 
the  entire  passage  and  freight 
to  Dawson.  The  latter  route 
would  land  one  in  Daw.son  not 
before  August,  whereas  with  fair 
luck  the  trip  down  the  Yukon 
should  not  streteh  beyond  the 
middle  of  June. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
gold-hunter  reaching  Seattle 
will  need  at  least  $600  or  $700  to 
land  him  equipped  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  recent  ''strikes."  After 
that  he  needs  a  good  constitution 
— and  luck  !  For  there  is  no  que.s- 
tion  but  that  lots  of  men  are  go- 
ing to  miss  it,  and  after  grit  and 
good  health  chance  seems  to  be 
the  most  prominent  factor  in  the 
alluring  search. 


"/iinBrica's  Greatest  Raiiniad " 

.  .  .   HAS  .  .  . 

6  Trains  Eacii  Day  Between 

New  York 

and  Chicago 

MORNING,  NOON  AND  NIQHT, 
FORBNOON,  AFTERNOON,  EVENINQ, 

Via  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 


3  Trains  EacI  Day  Between 

New  York 
and  5t.  Louis 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIHITED, 

WESTERN  EXPRESS. 

NIGHT  FAST  MAIL, 

Via  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 


Mayflawep  Tour  '^JS^Ztxx^to^J'J!^] 

the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.     Sec- 
tion A,  tour  of  5^  days,  ^50 ;  Section  B.  tour  of 
54  days,  $395.     For  descriptive  circular  address 
E.  M.  MANSUB,  Mgr.,  Box  H,  Horal  Park,  N.T. 

R  ussia.  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 
TWO  SELECT  EUROPEAN 
PARTIES.  Absolutely  first-class. 
Fifteenth  season.  Address  for  itin- 
eraries, etc..  Mrs.  M.  A,  CROSLEY, 
50a  Bedfora  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MQBIIJ 


When  ik  NEW  YORK  City  stop  at 

MILLER'S  HOTEL, 

39  West  36th  St. 

The  great  Family  Hotel  for  Tourists,  Teachers, 
and  Coraraercial  Travelers.  Especially  adapted  to 
Ladies,  traveling  alone  or  in  parties. 

American  plan,  $a  to  $4  per  day. 

Turkish.  Electric,  and  Roman  Baths  connected  with  the 
Hotel.  Clean.  Quiet.  Comfortable.  Best  ventilation ;  ttest 
»^"'*'«-  Send/or  circulars. 

CHARLES  H.  HAYNES,  Proprietor. 

ITALY 

AND  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 


$4ftO     *^^  necessary 


ex- 
penses included. 
Severnl  Tfiura  Ijjr  North  German 
j^^^Lloyd  and  H am hurg- American  Line. 
Progrrammes  free.  Write  for  Tourist  Ga- 
zette. 100  pp.  ahout  Foreign  Travel.  Post 
free. 
H.  GAZE  A  mm,  Ltd.,  118  B*way,  Kew  York. 

a^n  W.ishineton  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

Clark 


aao  South  Clark  Street,  Chicaj^o,  III. 


For  mutual  advantage  uj4ien  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxins. 
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y-CSUUf'. 


TtlElflllD^HIDitllSi 


I  Hi 

i  HAMBURG 
i  AMERICAN  il 
LINES    h^'el; 


I  AUGUSTE- 
I  VICTORIA 

1      M   9A.M. 


HORtHCAPE 


Itinerarp . . 


I  mm  New  YOf  l£ ,  J  uti  c  J  3,  1 6r;9:  P  ue  H Ji  111  > 
burn  Faiy  c.  Lcavt.  Hamburg  JuU  c^ 
J^ir  Hnrdanserflord,  Odde.  ftToide*  Rom5- 
dalsfjord,     Veblungftfiacs.     Trondhjcm. 

North  Cape  of  l-lnnpe.  5pltzbcrgen  ^/.  r- 
y/r^^fi,  TpomMc,  Lofoten  Islands.  D<grr- 
m [ii« n .  Ve« tf Jo rd .  .^ ^"::>:^ '-> K  ■"» 0  ^^o^^ ^ --^i^, 
s^^  ntivs/Je>rJ,  Oe  i  ran  {tcr1]qrd  ♦  MMraa  k . 
Jt^rundllord.  Sojcntfjcird,  ^n^Ll*ui^^ 
fjords  Sfii'f^r*'}"*-d,  Gudvang^cnp^  A.?fr<f- 
(/j  /,  St«  Ihe  \m  sKl*  v ,  i  -j*j  i  "^^i  «i'i^«,  Berge  n . 
riamhursE.  New  York, 

1'  HA.4  n^ni  b  ■  T  f:  (be  jj>r  I  *  0  c^r-  n  T  c  il  rmJ  - 
Inr    thfir   Kin  J    lo    Kvrnpf.    or  thej^   ih»»> 

(c-ii^ln£  far  \p%r  York  niter  ih^^lr  rE^tifrtii 
fti  Hamburg,  111*-  tntlrc  trlji  i-mi  111-  tbil«1f> 
In  Hb^tiit  *y%r  xii'cLpk.  Y\%r  flirfht'r  pur- 
Iti'uliHriM  d<ritot<flpltt  t    piintpblft,  ruLv*,  fli'-i 

iiiltlr^H 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LiNE 

I  hl'iiffo]   1iM»  ieMii44fLt^b  4t, 

|'ltlt«ilHl»lil**i  SJir  WMnyl  ^r. 


J 


KLONDYKE 


OUTFITS. 

fur  Robes, 

f  ur-Clncd  Sleeping  Bags, 

€skltno  fur  Suits. 

We  are  the  largfest  manufacturers  of  this 
class  of  s:oo<is  in  the  United  States.  Sent 
to  any  address,  express  paid,  with  the  priv- 
iles:e  of  examining. 

fwRITE  FOR  PRICES  AT  ONCeTI 

Our  goods  are  absolutely  correct,  having 
been  in  use  on  the  Yukon  for  the  past 
three  years. 

^^^^  THE  J.  H.  BISHOP  CO., 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  OR  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Ezcarslon  Tickets  to  Hot  Sprliii:*,  Ark.,  vim 
PennsylTmnlm  Rmllromd. 

ThlB  celebrated  "Carlsbad  of  America,**  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  healthful  places  In  all  our  land,  is  reached,  via 
the  matchless  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  forty-five 
hours  from  New  York.  Pullman  sleeping-car  service  the  entire 
distance.  Special  round-trip  tickets,  good  to  return  at  any  time 
within  three  months,  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  $6a.85  from  New 
York;  $58.85  from  Philadelphia;  and  $52.85  from  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

The  unapproachable  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  long  made  It  the  popular  route  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

jaMOA^G  the  great  number  of  thoroughly  equipped 
sanatoriums  there  is   none  better  Jitied  by  nature 
and  art  to  give  absolute  rest  than  the  Jackson  Sanatori- 
um at  Dansville^  N,    Y, 


EOnOPUN  TOURS. 


w 


Sixteeath  year. 
Terms    reasonable. 
Parties  limited. 
Conducted  by 
Dr.  and  Mw.  H.  S.  PAOE,  ClleHa  Falla,  5.  T. 

Al    I       DADPD   at  Factory  Pricefl.    2^c 
M  k  k    ftK  r  C  K   to  fiOc  a  roll.  fl.OO  will  buy 
paper  and  border  for  roooL    Send  8c.  for  100  samples. 
~  -         ■  $1.(Ml 


Agents  wanted.    Complete  outflt«  Urge  books, 
THOe.  J.  MYBR8,  1217  Market  Street,  Phlla, 


Pa. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  ado9rtl80r  pieast  mtntlon  this  mogaitne, 
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TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION 


--^^jv-^^^^  jvi  j^-^v-  ^^^s^^^^^  :y;r*'^*^v,  j^^^^,^^.^^^.;^^^^^  J^^  *y^  *.^  -^^^^^^^J^^ 


Th^  Di^f^^r^l-  Tfl'Ain     Newest  Pullmans.  Buffet  Smoking 

1  nc  KCI I CVL    1 1  Al  n     cap«  through  oining  car,  pinfsch  GaSw 

The  Diiiect  Route 

22S&  MILES  Chicago  To  los  Angeles. 
The  ^Shortest  Time     ^  days  ruOM  Atlantic  coast  Cities^ 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Pallway 


A^PVf  To  ANY  Agent  For 

Detailed  Information. 


CA^HrGGlNS,  A&5T,  CENL.PfcS^,  AGENT. 
CHICAOO, 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Book  Money. 


I 


How  can  I  make  my 
book  money  go  farthest  ? 


This  is  a  question  that  every  book  lover  is  constantly  grappling  with.  The  Union  Library 
Association  solves  this  perplexing  question  in  an  ideal  manner,  for  the  Association  was  organized 
for  the  distinct  purpose  of  supplying  direct  to  the  people  all  books,  of  ever>-  description  whatsoever 
that  are  sold  in  the  trade,  at  wholesale  prices.  We  cannot  better  demonstrate  what  we  can  do  for'our 
members  than  to  make  public  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  George  H.  Warner,  associate  editor  of  ' 
that  magnificent  work,  **  A  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature,"  of  which  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  is  editor-in-chief.     Mr.  Warner  writes  as  follows  : 


New  YokK,  December  30, 1897. 
The  Union  Library  Association,  New  York  City— 

GentUntfH  :  In  the  course  of  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  buy  books  of  your 
Association,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  very  much  surprised  at  the  low  prices  at  which  you  sell 
books.     Some  of  the  discounts  from  the  regular  prices  which  I  have  obtained  are  really  startling  in  amount. 

In  order  to  fully  test  your  prices,  I  recently  selected  a  dozen  standard  publications  and  submitted  a  list 
of  them  to  four  of  the  largest  book-selling  establishments  in  New  York,  including  a  department  store,  a 
second-hand  establishment,  and  two  regular  bookstores.  My  list  aggregated  at  retail  prices|63.75,and  the 
best  offer  I  got  from  any  of  the  four  sources  was  147.75,  more  than  double  your  price,  lor  I  bought  them  of 
your  Association  for  $^2.47.  My  list  was  selected  from  different  departments  or  literature,  and  I  regard  it 
as  a  good  test  of  the  saving  that  may  be  made  by  buying  of  the  Association. 

Knowing  the  management  and  workings  of  the  Association  as  I  do,  I  fully  recommend  book  buyers  to 
become  members  of  it.  Very  truly  yours,  (JLORGE  H.  WARNER. 


In  order  to  introduce  the  Association  into  every  section  of  the  countr}',  we  have  concluded  to 
offer,  for  a  limited  timCy  a  MEMBERSHIP  FREE  lo  all  who  will  order  from  us  any  one  of  the 
following  standard  and  well-known  books.  They  are  in  all  cases  the  regular  copyright  editions,  and 
are  published  by  such  leading  publishers  as  The  Century  Co.,  I).  Appleton  &  Co.,  Charles  Scribner's 


8U0  Vadis.    By  Slenklewlcz.    Authorized  ed.,  lamo,  cloth, 
ugh  Wynne.    By  Dr.  MKchell.    Two  volumes,  lamo,  cloth,     - 
The  Choir  Invisible.    Bv  James  Lane  Allen.    i6mo.  cloth, 
Shrewsbury.    By  Stanley  J.  Wevman.    lamo,  cloth.  Just  pub'd, 
A  Desert  Drama.    By  Conan  Doyle,    lamo,  cloth.  Just  pub*d,     • 
The  5tory  off  Jesus  Christ.    By  Elizabeth  5.  Phelps.    8vo,  cloth, 
Soldiers  off  Fortune.    By  R.  If.  Davis,    lamo,  cloth, 
In  Kedar*s  Tents.    By  n.  S.  Merriman.    lamo,  cloth. 
The  Christian.    By  Hall  Caine.    lamo,  cloth,  ... 

The  ideal  Life.    By  Prof.  Henry  Drummond.    lamo,  cloth, 
Simon  Dale.    By  Anthony  Hope,    lamo,  cloth,  Just  pub*d. 


Membership 

Iloih 

fee  one  year 

for 

$3  00 

$1  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

1  5« 

3  00 

1  50 

300 

1  50 

3  00 

a  00 

3  00 

■  50 

3  00 

•  as 

3  00 

1  50 

3  00 

1  50 

3  00 

1  50 

Sons,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  etc. 

Ref^ular 

price 
^1  00 

a  00 

I  50 

I  50 

I  50 

a  <K> 

I  50 

I  as 

I  50 

I  50 

i  50 
\ij^  The  books  in  all  cases  to  be  sent  postage  or  expressage  paid  by  the  Association.    It  will  readily  be  seen  ^jffL 

]3^  how  liberal  is  our  proposition — you  simply  purchase  one  of  the  above-named  worlcs  at  retail  price  ?y§ 
/w  and  obtain  a  membership,  when  you  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  any  of  the  thousands  of  other  books  at  gjjf 
(6>»  wholesale priee.  By  wholesale  we  mean  at  discounts  averaging  from  30  to  60 per  cent.,  depending  up>on  jjjv 
ji^    the  book,  the  publisher,  and  the  conditions  of  purchase.     The  Association  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  Cfj 

(J5  SPECIAL  SALES  9f 

]1)^  and  issues  several  special  sale  catalogues  every  year,  which  are  sent  free  to  members.     Special  Sale  cjl 

C/^  No.  14  was  issued  recently  and  contains  hundreds  of  standard  books  from  the  best  publishers  at  dis-  C5# 

vP^  counts  ranging  all  the  way  up  to  75  per  cent*     It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  how  important  it  is  ^H\ 

jpfc  that  you  should  become  a-  member  without  delay  and  obtain  this  catalogue.  Cpjj 

Cf^  The  Association  also  does  a  very  large  business  in  Stationery,  and  furnishes  all  kinds  of  fine  C^ 

>W^  writing  papers  and  engraved  work  at  wholesale  rates.     Moreover,  orders  for  all  the  leading  Period*  pAi 

^W  icals  are  taken,  our  prices  being  lower  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  ^^ 

f|)?  The  Association  is    NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT,  having  been  in  existence   for  nearly  fifteen  years.      The  pro-  t8l 

Ny  prietors  and  managers  are  old  and  experienced  publishers  and  Dooksellers  who  have  exceptional  facilities  for  buying,  so  that  y*S\ 

4^W  the  Association  is  in  a  position  to  fully  carry  out  its  agreement  with  its  members ;  in  short,  to  sell  books  at  lower  prICCS  ^^^ 

C/^  than  any  concern  In  the  United  States.    Our  members  receive  prompt,  careful,  and  intelligent  attention  in  alfcascs,  Air 

\^m  and  our  establishment  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  all  of  busy  Greater  New  York.  «Wil 

l/M^  All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  w/f 

^  THB  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  9f 

J^  References:  COMMERCIAL  AGENCIES.  p/  and  pj  Fifth  AvetlUC,  NEW  YORK,  q) 

^V^  P.  S.— Last  month  we  offered  to  the  first  500  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  readers  who  sent  in  their  orders  a  fi^ 

ymt  fully  paid-up  membership  for  three  years.    These  were  so  quickly  taken  bv  near-by  readers  that  many  of  Jr/k 

JLfL  those  residing  at  a  distance  were  disappointed.    We  have  concluded  to  again  offer  a  three-year  membership  ^VJ 

^^  to  the  first  500  applicants  THIS  month,  out  these  will  be  allotted  according  to  date  and  postmark  of  letters,  so  2>^ 

i/^  that  distant  readers  may  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  those  living  near  New  York.    Please  bear  in  mind  ^jf 

\y}f  that  a  membership  is  not  issued  except  in  connection  with  one  of  the  above-named  books,  and  that  we  deal    Vh 

01^  only  with  members  of  the  Association.— The  U.  L.  A.  (^J 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  wrfte  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  thia  magazine* 
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BIBLE  CLUB  CLOSES 


rcAmi^'] THIS  MONTH  fusf  chmceI 


4 


T«^B  OP|»OBTUNITT  TO  SECURE  THESE 


Beautiful  ART  VOLUMES,  a  complete  and  magnificently 
illustrated  BIBLICAL  LIBRARY,  for  less  than  the  price 
of  an  ordinary  family  Bible,  is  passing 


Tke  MiMlslier*  h«Tliic  deellaed  t«  ftmilak  tke  Clmh  with  mmr  mmr^  mU  of  this  r«auirk«ble  Llbrmry  mt  the  preMiit 
ir  Clab  prl«««.  It  bceome*  necesMr/  for  n«  to  mmtitf  onr  readers  that  the  Clah  will  elose  oa  Mareh  SI,  at  which 
Be  oar  excepttoaallj  lew  price  aad  eaej  tenae  of  pajateat  will  be  wltkdrawa. 


t  GONCEDED  TO  BE  THE  MOST  WONOERFOL  BIBLICAL  PROOUCTION  OF  THE  CENTURY. 


A  SUPERB  WORK  OP  ART. 

Not  only  is  this  magnificent  work  printed  in  the  highest 
style,  on  super  paper  and  in  beautiful  binding  but  it  includes 
the  most  remarkable  series  of  Bible  illustrations  ever  brought 
together.  They  comprise  over  four  hundred  full-page  pho- 
tographs of  the  actual  scenes  and  places  of  the  great  events 
of  Bible  history.  They  are  the  only  truthful  Bible  illustra- 
tions ever  obtained.  They  lend  a  new  and  striking  interest 
to  the  Scriptural  narrative  and  make  its  events  vivid  and 
real.  They  are  as  fascinating  as  a  personal  journey  through 
the  Holy  Land. 


A  GREAT  LIBRARY. 

It  is  beautifully  bound  in  four  sumptuous  yolumes;  the 

text,  printed  in  large  clear  type,  comprises  the  Authorized 

Version  of  the  Scriptures,  a  Bible  Dictionary,  Bible  Atlas, 

Helps  to  Bible  Study,  Biole  History,  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, a  most  complete  Concordance,  and  a  score  of  other  new 

and  valuable  encyclopedic  features,  together  with  thousands 

of  helpful  and  illuminative  .notes,  conrmentaries,  explanations, 

and  reflections  which  make   this  remarkable  •  Library  indis- . 

pensable  to  every  Bible  teacher  or  Bible  scholar,  and  Because 

It  stimulates  Bible-reading,  especially  among  the  young,  it  is 

likewise  indispensable  in  every  Christian  home. 

The  Club  has  received  thousands  of  letters  from  readers  who  have  become  members.     These  letters,  without  exception, 

speak  of  this  great  Library  with  unqualified  praise.    We  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  greater  satisfaction  in  any  way 

than  our  Club  members  have  derived  from  the  possession  of  this  great  Library. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  this  grest  work  was  originally  sold  at  a  high  price,  far  beyond  the  means  of  many,  and  it 

vss  only  possible  for  our  Bible  Club  to  offer  readers  the  present  low  price  on  account  of  having  secured  an  entire  edition  on 

extremely  favorable  terms. 

UlfTIIj  mARCH  81 «  all  readers  who  join  our  Club  will  secure  this  splendid  Biblical  Library  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  an  ordinary  family  Bible.  We  advise  you  to  write  at  once  for  complete  particulars  regarding  our  present  Club  price  and  the 
comfortable  terms  upon  which  the  Library  is  being  offered  for  the  month  of  March  only. 

^  ^%  Wff  ^%  I  A   I  In  order  to  assist  readers  of  the  Review  to  an  understanding  of  what  a  truly  wonderful  work 

OC^  ^L  ^^  1  §\  ■■■  this  is,  so  that  no  one  may  miss  this  great  opportunity,  the  Club  will  send,  postage  paid,  to  an^ 
■7— ^■— ~~^"^^^""~~"  one  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews,  a  beautiful  art  portfolio  of  copyrighted  photographic 
views,  selected  from  the  remarkable  series  of  440  full-page  plat^  which  so  beautifully  illustrate  this  new  work.  These  are  8x10 
inches  in  size,  printed  from  the  original  plates  on  heavy  enameled  paper,  and  are  suitable  for  framing  and  home  decoration. 
Tbcy  were  secured  for  this  work  at  an  expense  of  fa5,ooo  by  a  special  expedition  sent  to  Palestine  and  the  East  for  this  sole 
purpose,  and  constitute  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  Biblical  photographs  the  world  possesses. 

FlcCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  BIBLE  CLUB,  141  E.  25tll  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  advantage  wh»/i  you  write  to  an  aduertiser  please  mention  this  magaitnt, 
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NEARINQ   THE   END! 

Club  to  close — regular  subscription  canvass  to  begin. 

Our 

History 

Club's 

£  Special  Off erto 
Be  Withdrawn 


:.:S! 


*"-:»F--'^ 


When  the  History  Club  was  organized  (or  the  introductory  distribution  of  the 

LIBRARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY 

the  publishers  conceded  an  exceptionally  low  price  and  extended  the  privileges  of  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments, for  the  sole  purpose  of  acquainting  the  people  throughout  the  country  with  the  exceptional 
character  and  value  of  the  Library.  This  distribution  was  arranged  to  be  finished  before  the  regular 
subscription  canvass  at  the  full  publishers'  price  should  commence. 

The  publishers  have  notified  us  that  they  now  feel  the  work  is  thoroughly  introduced  and  so  highly 
thought  of  that  it  is  time  for  the  Club  price  to  be  withdrawn,  and  for  them  to  begin  their  canvass  at 
full  prices. 

We  therefore  give  fair  warning  that  our  entire  available  stock  is  less  than  four  hundred  sets,  and 
that  when  these  are  exhausted  the  Club  must  close.  We  urge  every  one  who  is  interested  in  History  to 
investigate  our  liberal  Club  plan  and  the  low  Club  price  at  once,  as  the  Library  upon  the  regular 
subscription  canvass  will  be  sold  for  double  what  the  Club  can  furnish  the  Library  for  to  its  members. 

WHA  T  THI^  "^^  ^1^  fl^^^  epochs,  AnHent  History,  Medl»T«l  History  and  MmAeru  History,  naturally  claim  ths 
''  "■'^  *  *  «*j«j  principal  portion  of  the  Library,  hut  Beeeat  History  also  receives  the  attention  its  importance  and  interest  demand. 
ffl^TYlDICA  1  *°'^  ^^c  record  of  events  is  brouf^ht  right  down  to tne present  year.  The  History  of  dvUlsatlva  and  The 
i£M*DM  vfj^j  WA  A^  Plillosepliy  of  History  are  more  fully  treated  than  in  any  other  work  ever  published  in  this  country.  The  II- 
r  jnDA  D  V  /C  lustrations,  from  the  works  of  such  great  artistii  as  Meissonier.  Oe  Neuville,  and  Dore,  are  numerous  and  brilliant. 
^^''•9'\''^'\  a  '•^  marking  the  turning  points  of  history,  and  The  lilstorl««l  Mnps  (there  are  nearly  loo  of  them)  are  more 
abundant  and  accurate  than  in  any  other  work,  native  or  foreign.  In  every  one  of  those  vital  features  which  constitute  a  comprehensive,  accurate, 
instructive  and  valuable  History  of  the  World,  the  Library  is  simply  incomparable.    It  is  the  Largest,  Latest,  Best. 

liat  the  Head  of  the  Educational  System  of  the  United  States,    g 

I  DR  WM-  T.  HARRIS, 

Ntitiontil  Commissioner  ot  Bdacation, 
says  of  the  Libiary  and  the  Club  plan  s 


*  1  write  in  the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  state  that  /  apprt- 
date  highly  the  purpose  of  the  McCture's  MagoMine  History  Club, 
tvhich  is  to  extend  the  study  of  history  amoHg'tne  people.  I  am  sure 
that  this  will  have  all  the  good  results  claimed  for  it.  History  seems  to 
me  well  dc$<;ril>ed  \s  the  study  of  man's  larger  self,  bin  social  self. 
This  knowledge  is  evidently  the  most  important   kind  of  self  knowledge. 

In  "  I  wish  the  Club  all  success  in  extending  the  sale  of  such  a  valuable 

}•  work  on  this  subject."' 


J 


/P  YOV 
DO  NOT 
KNOW 


about  this  wonderful  work,  and  if  you  desire  to  possess  a  splendid  Library  of  Histoiy,  telling  you  the  entire  story  of  Uie 


human  race,  the  Club  will  send  you.  postage  ^>aid,  an  interesting  set  of  illustrations  from  the  Library  it!>elf.  including  repro- 
■     ■  palntmgs    '"*  .         •  ■        ■        -     .-      >• 
_     _  ,  I  regarding  the  Club  plan  and  the  Club  tem»s.  showing  you  how  ra 

secure  the  greatest  work  of  Universal  History  ever  published,  at  half  the  publishers'  regular  subscription  price,  and  on  the 


ductions  of  many  of  the  great  historical  palntmgs  of  thf  world  and  portraits  of  many  famous  makers  of  history. 

We  will  also  send  you  detailed  infonnation  regarding  the  Club  plan  and  the  Club  terms,  showing  you  how  t^ou  can 


little  at  a  time  Club  payment  plan. 


McClure's  Magazine  History  Club,  141  E.  25th  St,N.  Y. 


for  mutual  advantaqt  whw  you  writo  to  an  aduertis9r  please  mention  this  magaiine. 
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PartraU  eopwrijffhled  by  Rockufoodt  iS97. 

THE  WARNER  LIBRARY  COMPLETED. 

A  CROWNING   ACHIEVEMENT   IN  THE   HISTORY    OF   AMERI- 
CAN BOOK-MAKING. 

WITHDRAWAL    OF    THE    SPECIAL    CLUB    OFFER    WHICH    HAS     RESULTED     IN    AN    ADVANCE   SALE 

OF    NEARLY    ONE    MILLION    VOLUMES. 

BY  RUSSELL  STONE. 


THE  long,  arduous  labor  of  preparation  of 
the  Charles  Dudley  Warner  Library 
has  come  to  a  successful  and  a  brilliant  close. 
The  final  volumes  are  on  the  presses. 

It  is  difficult  to  rightly  measure  the  event. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  I  overstep  the  fact 
when  1  describe  it  as  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  the  history  of  American  book -making. 
The  briefest  glance  suffices  to  reveal  that 
neither  in  magitude,  in  cost,  nor  in  breadth  of 


design  has  there  ever  been  an  approach  to  it. 
It  stands  alone. 

But  the  completion  of  this  Library,  deeply 
significant  as  it  is  to  American  letters,  is  not 
less  of  importance  to  those  who  have  in  con- 
templation the  placing  of  this  epochal  work  in 
their  homes.  The  remarkable  introductory 
terms  and  prices  which  have  been  offered 
thro.igh  Harper's  "Weekly  Club  will,  when 
the     final     volumes     are     issued,     be     with- 
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drawn.  The  regular  subscripton  prices  will 
then  prevail.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
consideration  of  the  character  and  the  singu- 
larly varied  utility  of  the  Library  becomes  of 
especial  interest. 

THE    WORK   OP    FAMOUS    MEN. 

That  the  Library  has  at  once  taken  rank  as 
the  one  great  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
is  a  truth  that  must  have  impressed  itself  upon 


ture  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
younger  generation  of  American  writers  ;  and 
among  those  who  have  acted  in  an  advisory 
capacity  or  as  contributors  to  the  brilliant  in. 
troductory  studies  which  are  the  Library's 
crowning  feature,  I  find  such  eminent  Amer. 
icans  as  Mr.  Howells,  our  greatest  novelist; 
Carl  Schurz,  a  statesman  turned  author; 
Henry  James,  now  of  London  ;  Andrew  D. 
White,  our    Ambassador   to    Germany;   Dr. 


HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE, 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WARNER  LIBRARY. 

His  fine  essays  in  literary  interpretation  have  placed  him  among  the  foremost  of  American  critics. 


all  who  have  had  opportunity  to  survey  its 
pages.  Certainly  there  has  never  before  been 
brought  together  such  an  array  of  famous 
men  to  do  so  notable  a  work.  •  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  is,  with  Mr.  Howells,  the  most  widely 
and  favorably  known  of  American  men  of 
letters  now  living. 

Associated  with  him  in  the  editorial  work 
has  been  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  whose 
vivid  and  charming  interpretations  of  litera- 


Lyman  Abbott,  the  successor  of  Beecher  and 
our  foremost  theologian  ;  Prof.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  of  Harvard  ;  John  Burroughs,  Presi. 
dent  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  many  others  equally  well  known  ;  while 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water  one  finds  an 
equally  distinguished  list. 

The  work  not  of  one  man,  but  of  many,  the 
Library  is,  in  truth,  the  creation  of  the  finest 
minds  of  two  continents. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Perhaps  I  may  best  condense  my  impres- 
sion of  the  work  by  saying  that  the  Library 
commends  itself  to  the  general  reader  of 
books,  and  especially  to  those  who  seek  a 
broader  culture  and  knowledge,  for  ten  vital 
and  decisive  reasons. 

A   UBANB    or    BROAD    LITERARY    CULTURE. 

J.  It  13  to  me  the  finest  Library  that  ever 
has  been,   or   ever  could   be,   compacted  into 


great  authors  and  literatures,  each  writ- 
ten by  the  recognized  authority  upon  the 
subject  treated,  provide  endless  delightful 
excursions  into  every  field  of  literature, 
and  likewise  the  means  for  the  broadest 
culture. 

3.  No  other  work  or  collection  of  books 
in  the  English  language  presents  so  per- 
feet  and  inviting  a  means  for  the  study 
of  Comparative  Literature.     In  a  broad  view, 


±*onrail  oy  UoUinger. 


CARL  SCHURZ. 
For  the  Warneh  Library,  Mr.  Schurz  has  written  a  briUiant  study  of  Daniel  Wkbster. 


like  compass.  It  includes  the  world's  greatest 
writers,  and,  furthermore,  the  greatest  work 
of  the  greatest  writers.  Of  what  private  col- 
lection of  books  can  this  be  said  ?  It  is  all 
wheat — no  tares.  It  represents  the  wealth  of 
an  unsifted  ten  thousand  volumes ;  it  in- 
cludes all  epochs,  all  types,  all  forms  of  the 
literature  of  the  world. 

2.  Its  hundreds  of  critical  essays,  in  inter- 
pretation    and     exposition     of     the    world's 


the  Library  is  in  itself  literally  a  study 
in  Comparative  Literature.  Through  its  in- 
terpretative essays  and  what  is  given  as 
representative  of  the  work  of  the  au- 
thors themselves,  it  affords  an  unrivaled 
introduction  to  wider  reading,  so  that  with 
these  aids  the  reader  no  longer  explores 
the  treasure- land  of  books  at  random, 
but  with  accurate  knowledge  and  with  the 
clearest  possible  insight. 
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4.  The  Library  is  a  biographical  history  of 
literature  such  as  has  never  been  written. 
Everything  one  may  wish  to  know  of  the 
world's  immortals,  their  personalities  and  pe- 
culiarities, as  well  as  their  larger  achievements, 
is  here  to  be  found.  The  deep  human  inter- 
terest  which  suffuses  every  section  and  page 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  work. 

A    MAGNIFICENT    WORK    OF    REFERENCE. 

5.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehen- 


THE    FAMOUS    BOOKS   OF    THE   WORLD. 

6.  The  department  devoted  to  the  Famous 
Books  of  the  World  gives  a  graphic  anal- 
ysis, description,  and  digest  of  the  great- 
est books  in  all  the  world's  history.  It 
is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  literature  in 
itself,  and  enables  one,  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice,  to  refresh  one's  memory  regarding 
the  plot  or  characters  of  some  play  or  ro- 
mance once  enjoyed,  but  now  dimly  remem- 
bered. 


ANDREW  D.  WHITE. 
Our  distin^ished  Ambassador  to  Germany  is  one  of  the  notable  list  of  contributors  to  the  Warner  Library. 


sive  Reference  Library  of  literature  in  any 
language.  Aside  from  the  Library  itself  and 
the  thousand  introductory  and  biographical 
studies,  the  three  final  volumes  contain  four 
special  departments,  which  are  not  only  inval- 
uable features,  but  are  absolutely  unique  in 
character.  They  have  been  prepared  exclu- 
sively for  the  Warner  Library,  and  their  like 
cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere  or  found  in 
any  public  collection  of  books.  These  are  de- 
tailed below. 


7.  The  anthology  of  famous  single  master- 
pieces of  poetry,  lyrics,  hymns,  and  the  like 
includes  those  splendid  efforts  of  genius 
which  have  given  immortality  to  names  which 
would  have  else  been  long  since  forgotten. 
This  department  includes  near  a  thousand 
of  the  finest  lyric  efforts  of  the  human  race, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  largest  private  libraries.  It 
sweeps  the  whole  field,  ancient  and  modem, 
not  omitting  many  poets  now  living,  who  are 
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still,  as  it  were,   upon   the  waiting-list  of  the 
world's  Academy  of  Immortals. 

NATIONAL    LEGENDS    AND    LITERATURES. 

8.  There  yet  remain  the  distinctive  litera- 
tures of  different  ages  and  different  countries, 
which  are  more  the  creation  of  a  people  or  a 
race  than  of  a  man.  These  include  the  Vedas 
of  the  Hindoos;  the  Sagas  of  the  Norse;  the 
legends  of  the  Argonauts  and  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Eound  Table  ;   the  Niebelungen  Lied, 


the  salient  facts  of  their  lives  given  and  their 
names  pronounced,  and  accompanying  this  is  a 
complete  bibliography  of  each  author.  There 
is  now  wo  such  dictionary  in  existence,  so  that 
this  volume  will  be  absolutely  unique — a  fact 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  broad  and  at  the 
same  time  minutely  detailed  character  of  this 
truly  marvelous  work. 

A    WONDERFUL    ANALYTICAL    INDEX. 

10.     Finally,  every  page  and  topic,  every 


FERDINAND  BRUNETfERE. 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  "REVUE  DE8  DEUX  MONDE8." 

if.  Bmnetifere,  easily  the  greatest  living  critic  of  France,  has  written  for  the  Warner  Library  striking  studies  of 

Taine  and  Renan. 


and  many  others.  All  these  have  been  treated 
in  elaborate  signed  articles  by  scholars  who 
are  the  first  authorities  in  their  several  fields. 

9.  Then,  as  rounding  up  and  completing 
this  monumental  work,  we  have  such  a  dic- 
tionary of  authors  of  the  world  as  has  never 
before  been  compiled.  Between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  writers  have  here  been  treated, 


character  and  subject,  the  name  of  every 
author  or  book,  in  the  entire  work,  has  been 
exhaustively  indexed  and  cross-indexed,  so  as 
to  be  instantly  accessible.  There  is  no  item 
of  interest  in  the  whole  range  of  writing  which 
may  not  here  be  quickly  found,  and  even  if 
one  wishes  to  look  up  a  general  subject,  such 
as  Art,  Adventure,  Antiquity,  Anecdote,  Sei- 
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ence,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  like,  every  ap- 
propriate reference  is  given. 

A  LIBRARY  OF  REAL  LITERATURE. 

To  sum  up  :  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  it 
requires  well  nigh  a  lifetime  of  reading  and 
study  to  acquire  the  ability  to  do  just  what 
has  here  been  accomplished — to  choose  the  good 
from  the  bad,  to  know  what  is  great.  Only 
the  highest  intellect  could  conceive  and  shape 


and  money — these  splendid  volumes,  gather- 
ing up  as  they  do  in  one  compact  storehouse 
everything  that  is  of  value  in  the  literature  of 
the  whole  world,  must  be  profoundly  wel- 
come. 

THE    ECONOMY    OF    IT. 

There  is  yet  another  side  to  the  Library 
which  few  lovers  of  books  will  fail  to  take  into 
account.     That  is  that  it  means  a  large  saving 


PROF.  E.  RAY  LANKESTER,  OF  OXFORD. 

AMONG  THE  MOST  NOTED  OF  ENGLAND'S  MEN  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  personal  friend  and  associate  of  both  Darwin  and  Huxley,  Prof.  Lankester  has  written  for  the  Wabnir 

Library  two  delightful  essays  on  these  famous  men. 


SO  magnificent  a  design,  and  only  the  ripest 
scholarship  and  the  most  varied  learning  could 
suffice  for  its  execution  in  so  fine  and  faultless 
a  way.  To  an  age  that  is,  so  to  speak,  being 
buried  alive  under  an  avalanche  of  worse  than 
worthless  printed  matter — worse  than  worth- 
less since  it  consumes  both  the  public's  time 


of  money,  as  well  as  of  time  and  effort.  The 
mere  fact  that  this  monumental  production, 
this  treasury  of  world  literature,  is  to  be  had 
for  less  than  the  simplest  collection  of  books, 
makes  it  an  admira])lo  investment.  Indeed, 
were  the  entire  contents  of  the  Library  to  be 
computed  at  current  prices  for  books,  its  sell- 
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ing  value  would  be  easily  six  or  eight  times 
that  for  which  it  is  now  obtainable. 

DH.     SHAWNS    VIEW. 

The  volumes  of  the  Library  which  have 
been  issued  thus  far  have  elicited  the  warmest 
commendations  from  those  whose  experience 
and  culture  best  enables  them  to  be  judges  of 
such  a  worlc.  Of  these  I  may  quote  a  single 
letter,  which  will  be   of  especial   weight  with 


reference  and  for  purposes  of  agreeable  browsing— 
to  be  a  much  more  valuable  home  possession  than 
I  had  even  anticipated.  .  .  . 

**  An  exceedingly  a^preeable  way  to  spend  an  even- 
ing or  two  a  week  in  the  family  circle  is  to  read 
aloud  the  essav  and  what  is  chosen  as  representative 
of  the  authors  best  work.  The  result  is  the  ac- 
quaintanceship with  an  author  of  a  more  valuable 
kind  in  many  cases  than  would  have  been  obtained 
from  a  more  extended  and  indiscriminate  reading  of 
his  works  alone. 

'*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  indiscriminating  reeding 
nowadays,  and  one  of  the  particularly  valuable 
things  about  this  Library  is  that  it  helps  the  read- 


WILLIAM  DEAN  H0WELL8. 
AMKRIOA'8  0RKATS8T  LIVING  NOVELIST. 

Mr.  Howells  is  one  of  three  hundred  of  the  most  famous  men  of  letters  in  both  America  and  Earope  who  have  made 
the  Warner  Library  the  product  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  age. 


readers  of  this  magazine.  That  is  from  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He 
writes  : 

'*!  am  impressed,  as  I  examine  the  successive  vol- 
umes in  the  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Liter- 
ature, with  the  value  that  this  series  of  volumes 
must  possess  as  a  means  of  literary  education  and 
culture. 

'^  I  can  say  for  myself  with  all  frankness  that  I 
find  it — in  actual  frequent  use,  both  for  purposes  of 


er  to  discriminate,  and  furnishes  a  safe  guide  to 
those  who  would  like  to  go  outside  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  extended  study  of  the  writings  of  this 
author  or  that." 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY    ADVANCE    SALE. 

Thus  received  by  scholars  and  critics,  the 
Library  could  not  fail  of  the  warmest  re- 
ception at  the  hands  of  the  public  at  large. 
Probably  no  publication   ever  before  under- 
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taken  has  had  so  extraordinary  a  success.  1 
ani  told  that  while  yet  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, the  advance  salens  have  reached  nearly 
one  million  volumes  —  ah  almost  incredible 
number— the  subscriptions  coming  not  from 
the  United  States  alone,  but  from  Europe 
and  such  far-away  lands  as  Australia  and 
China. 

Such  a  success,  richly  as  it  is  merited,  has 
been  possible  only  through  the  broadly  popular 


INTRODUCTORY    TERMS    TO    BE    WITHDRAWN. 

This  introductory  offer,  however,  is  ex- 
tended only  to  those  who  order  in  advance  of 
the  completion  of  the  Library,  and  the  final 
volumes  are  now  on  the  press.  When  issued, 
the  club  offer  must  be  withdrawn  and  the 
regular  subscription  prices  put  in  force. 

A  postal  card  mailed  to  Harper's  Weekly 
Club,    93   Fifth  Avenue,  New   York,   will,  ) 


Portrait  by  HoUinger. 


ALBERT  SHAW,  Ph.D., 

EDITOR  OF  THE  ''  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS.' 


A  few  paragraphs  from  an  extended  letter  from  Dr.  Shaw,  giving  his  Judgment  of  the  Warner  Library,  are 

given  above. 


character  of  the  Library  itself  and  the  ex- 
tremely liberal  terms  upon  which,  pending  its 
completion,  it  has  been  offered.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  tlie  work  into  a  few  homes 
of  each  community,  the  Library  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  Harper's  Weekly  Club  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price  and,  further,  upon  easy 
monthly  payments. 


believe,  secure  full  information  of  the  club  plan 
of  distribution  and  the  special  introductory 
terms.  When  I  urge  readers  of  the  Review 
to  seek  more  detailed  information  than  I  can 
give  here,  it  is  because  I  believe  the  Library 
to  be  a  work  of  such  vital  and  all-embracing 
character  that  no  cultured  home  can  afford  to 
be  without  it. 
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Paintittg  Copyright  jSqJ 
By  Edxvard  Simmons. 


From  a  Copley  Print. 
Copyright  rSqb  By  Curtis  6f  Cameron 


JUSTICE 

A  Mural  Decoration  bv  Edward  Simmons  in  the  Criminal  Courts  building. 
New  York,  —  from  a  COPLEY  PRINT.  These  COPLEY  PRINTS 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


r*«  Destr  eti  ^^^^eeii  9  and  10  o'clock  on  tlie 
o/fA«^^  night  of  February  15  the  United 
"  6ame."  States  battleship  Mainey  lying  in 
ihe  harbor  of  Havana,  was  destroyed  and  sunk 
by  an  explosion.  The  sacrifice  of  life  was  great, 
including  a  large  majority  of  tiie  ship's  men. 
Some  of  the  officers,  it  is  said,  were  visiting  on 
board  another  ship  in  the  harbor,  and  so  escaped 
all  injur\'.  Of  the  officers  who  were  on  board 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  including  Captain 
Sigsbee,  commanding  the  vessel,  all  were  rescued 
but  two.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  officers' 
quarters  were  toward  the  stern,  while  the  explo- 
sion was  relatively  near  the  bows,  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  quarters  of  the  crew. 
The  number  of  men   killed  seems  to  have  ex- 


UEAK  ADM1KAL  MONTGOMERY  BICAIID,  U.  8.  N. 

(In  command  of  the  American  fleet.) 

«?eded  250.  Many  of  the  survivors  were  se- 
verely injured.  It  is  supposed  that  this  shock- 
ing occurrence  was  caused  bv  fire  comnumicatrd 


.^^ 


in  some  way  to  a  carefully  guarded  magazine 
where  explosives  were  stored.  Whether  the  firing 
of  the  magazine  was  a  pure  accident  or  a  fiendish 
plot  will  perhaps  never  be  known.  Our  record  last 
month    announced    the   sailing   of   the    Atlantic 

squadron  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  as- 
sembling at  the  Dry 
Tortugas  as  a  ren- 
dezvous of  a  very 
formidable  Ameri- 
can fleet.  Some 
days  later,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  by  order  of 
the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  battleship 
Maine  took  leave  of 
the  rest  of  the  fleet 
and  proceeded  to  the 
harbor  of  Havana. 
There  had  been  se- 
rious rioting  in  the 
Cuban  capital,  and  it  was  considered  that  the 
American  consulate  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  general  would  be  better  safe- 
guarded by  the  presence  of  an  American  man- 
of-war.  The  Spanish  Government  had  form- 
ally expressed  its  entire  accjuiescence  in  this 
plan,  although  the  movement  looked  enough 
like  tlie  entering  wedge  in  a  policy  of  in- 
terventKm  to  occasion  much  hostile  comment  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Spanish  newspapers.  It  was 
at  once  announced  tliat  as  a  return  courtesy  the 
Spanish  cruiser  Vizraya  would  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  be  dispatched  to  the  United  States. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  the  Vizcaya  was  due  to 
arrive  off  Sandy  Hook  at  almost  exactly  the  time 
when  the  Maine  was  blown  up  at  Havana.  The 
Vizraya  is  a  very  large,  heavily  armored  cruiser, 
equip[)ed  with  the  largest  guns  used  in  the 
Spanish  navy,  and  supplied  with  engines  capable 


CAPTAIN  8I08BEE,  OF  THE 
"  MAINK.** 
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MAINE,"  DESTROYED  IN   HAVANA  HARBOR  FEBRUARY  16. 


of  giving  her  a  speed  of  twenty  one  knots  an  hour. 
Her  visit  to  New  York  occurred  at  a  time  when 
all  our  vessels  in  any  manner  able  to  cope  with 
her  were  said  to  be  a  long  distance  away.  In  the 
case  of  the  Maine^  the  loss  of  the  ship  was  a 
trifling  matter  compared  with  the  shocking  loss 
of  life.  The  Maine  was  a  fine  ship,  but  she  had 
met  with  various  minor  mishaps  in  her  brief  his- 
tory, and  was  regarded  by  naval  men  as  unlucky. 
But  for  a  change  of  plans  at  T/ashington  she 
would  have  left  Cuba  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the 
explosion.      A  naval  inquiry  was  duly  begun 

The  Spanish  authorities  at  Havana  ren- 
ittuationi  ^^^^^  every  a.«<sistance  in  their  power  to 

the  work  of  rescuing  the  sailors  who 
had  either  been  blown  into  the  water  or  else 
had  juraj>ed  overboard  from  tlie  rapidly  sink- 
ing ship.  There  was  no  general  disposition  in 
the  United  States  to  lay  the  disa,ster  at  the  door 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  although  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  opinion  that  some  of  the  fanatical 
supporters  of  Spain  and  haters  of  America,  who 
had  precipitated  the  recent  riots  in  Havana,  might 
have  carried  their  desperation  far  enough  to  per- 
petrate an  atrocity  which  in  its  very  nature  could 


only  injure  the  Spanish  cause.  The  accident 
occurred  at  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  moment  be- 
cause of  the  somewhat  strained  relations  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  due  to  the  disclosure 
of  a  grave  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
minister  at  Washington.  Spain  had  accepted 
Senor  De  Lome's  resignation,  but  had  seemed 
very  reluctant  to  make  the  frank  and  straightfor- 
ward disavowals  that  the  circumstances  plainly 
required.  The  tardiness  of  Spain  in  meeting 
reasonable  expectations  in  this  matter  of  dis- 
avowal or  apology  had  produced  a  very  unpleas- 
ant impression  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
had  justified  Congress  in  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  full  report  of  the  facts  that  show  the  total 
failure  of  Spain  to  meet  her  promises  regarding 
the  relief  of  the  reconcentrados  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  autonomy  scheme.  The  Presi- 
dent was  on  the  point  of  making  the  desired  re- 
port to  Congress  when  the  news  was  received  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Maitte. 

De  Lome's  "^^^  publication  of  an  imprudent  letter 
Unlucky  early  in  February  brought  to  a  sudden 
^''*'''     end  the  American  residence  of  Senor  Do 

Lome,  the   minister   of    Spain   at   Washington. 
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The  letter  had  been  written  to  Sefior  Canalejas, 
a  Spanish  public  man  of  high  rank  who  had 
recently  been  in  the  United  States  and  subse- 
quently in  Havana,  supposedly  to  make  observa- 
tions for  the  Spanish  Government.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  De  Lome  had  been  particularly 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  late  Prime  Minis- 
ter Canovas.  The  new  prime  minister,  Sagasta, 
had  thought  it  best  not  to  make  an  immediate 
change  at  Washington  in  view  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  situation.  Seiior  Canalejas,  however,  be- 
longs to  Prime  Minister  Sagasta's  party  ;  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  visited  this 
country  and  Cuba  at  the  instance  of  the  new 
cabinet  in  order  that  he  might  make  a  confiden- 
tial report.  The  importance  of  Canalejas  and 
his  quasi-oflBcial  status  seemed  to  be  understood 
in  Washington  when  De  Lome  felt  obliged  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  secure  for  the  visitor 
a  favorable  reception.  Subsequently,  Canalejas 
went  to  Havana  ;  and  the  letter  which  has  since 
made  trouble  for  De  Lome  was  sent  to  him  there. 
It  seems  to  have  been  abstracted  from  Canalejas' 
apartments  by  some  one  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Cuban  insurgents.  The  letter  contained  phrases 
concerning  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  were  both  disparaging  and  insulting. 
Further  than  that,  there  were  other  phrases 
which  made  it  plain  that  neither  De  Lome  nor 
Canalejas  took  the  autonomy  proposals  seriously, 
but  regarded  them  as  a  mere  blind  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  time  for  military  operations  while 
diverting  public  opinion  in  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  letter  suggested  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  Spain,  also  for  purposes  of 
effect  at  Washington,  to  enter  very  industriously 


BX-MINISTBR  DUPUY  D£  LOME,  OP  SPAIN. 

upon  the  discussion  of  a  new  commercial  treaty 
with  this  country.  At  first  De  Lome  denied  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter  ;  but  its  full  publication 
in  facsimile  hy  the  ^ew  York  Journal^  together 
with  the  examination  of  the  original  at  the  State 
Department,  made  further  denial  impossible. 
De  Lome,  knowing  the  United  States  would 
either  give  him  his  passports 
and  order  him  out  of  the 
country  or  else  demand  that 
Spain  should  recall  him, 
luLstily  telegraphed  his  resig- 
nation to  Madrid.  The  Span- 
ish cabinet  lost  no  time  in 
accepting  the  resignation  ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
De  Lome  was  already  a  pri- 
vate citizen  when  our  min- 
ister, General  Woodford, 
presented  the  request  of  the 
United  States  for  his  recall. 


An 
in  Order. 


Apology 
'^rder 


APAN18B  ARMORED  CKUI8ER  '*VIZCAYA,"  AKRIVED  AT  NEW   YORK  FEBRUARY  18. 


Our  State  Depart- 
ment instructed 
General  Woodford 
to  inform  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment that  this  country 
would  naturally  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  the   Madrid  cab- 
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inet  an  expression  of  regret  for  the  incident  and  a 
disavowal  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  Senor  De 
Lome's  letter.  The  Spanish  view,  however,  was 
that  the  letter  was  purely  private  and  personal, 
and  that  the  disappearance  of  Senor  De  Lome 
from  further  official  life  at  Washington  ought  to 
suffice  without  further  action.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  was  scarcely  a  tenable  position,  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  an  elaborate  letter  on 
current  diplomatic  questions  of  great  importance, 
written  by  the  Spanish  minister  to  a  prominent 
Spanish  statesman,  who  at  that  very  moment  was 
presumably  a  confidential  emissary  of  his  govern- 
ment, was  not  in  fact  a  merely  personal  affair. 
It  is  true  that  the  letter  was  not  phrased  as  a 
formal  communication  to  the  Spanish  Foreign 
Office  ;  nevertheless  its  whole  object,  on  its  very 
face,  was  serious  and  official,  and  its  point  of 
view  was  manifestly  intended  by  De  Lome  to  be 
presented  through  Canalejas  to  the  Madrid  gov- 
ernment. Inasmuch  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  letter  was  pro- 
cured and  made  public,  that  phase  of  the  matter 
has  no  diplomatic  importance.  President  McKin- 
ley  generously  made  light  of  the  insulting  lan- 
guage that  concerned  him  personally.  But,  very 
properly  indeed,  he  was  disposed  to  regard  other 
parts  of  the  letter  as  serious  and  significant. 
Everything  in  the  De  Lome  letter  confirms 
from  beginning  to  end  the  statements  made  in 
these  pages  last  month,  to  the  effect  that  the 
autonomy  project  has  been  hopeless  from  its  very 
inception.  The  vacancy  created  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sefior  De  Lome  was  promptly  filled  for 
the  time  being  by  the  appointment  of  a  secretary 
of  the  Spanish  legation,  Senor  Du  Bosc,  as  chargi 
d'affaires.  On  February  15  it  was  announced 
that  Senor  Luis  Polo  y  Bernabe  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  permanent  successor  of  De  Lome. 
The  new  minister  is  a  son  of  Admiral  Polo, 
formerly  minister  at  Washington,  and  has  been 
employed  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Madrid  as  chief 
of  the  consular  and  commercial  department. 

n    ,      .    o      -»   The    De   Lome   incident    was    on 

De  Lome  s  Recent  , 

Activitiea  In      many  accounts  an  extremelv  irri- 
This  Country.      ^^^^^^   ^^^      rj,j^^  ^^^,^^^   Spanish 

minister  had  cut  a  very  wide  swath  during  the 
past  three  years.  He  had  exploited  a  large  corps 
of  detectives  and  had  spent  great  sums  of  Span 
ish  secret  service  money  in  this  country  to 
thwart  and  destroy  by  all  possible  means  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  American  traffic.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  although  the  L'nited  States 
Government  has  spent  not  less  than  two  million 
dollars,  practically  under  Mr.  De  Lome's  instruc- 
tions, in  preventing  the  movement  of  so-called 


filibustering  expeditions,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  expeditions  interfered  with  have  in  fact 
been  of  a  filibustering  character.  It  is,  indeed, 
against  the  law  to  use  American  soil  for  the 
fitting  out  of  armed  expeditions  to  make  war 
upon  a  friendly  power.  It  is  not,  however,  against 
the  law  to  sell  arms  and  supplies.  The  Cuban 
insurgents  have  not  desired  the  equipment  of 
armed  expeditions  in  the  United  States,  but  have 
merely  wished  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  to 
buy  various  munitions.  It  is  true  that  they 
intended  to  smuggle  these  wares  into  Cuba  :  but 
the  prevention  of  smuggling  is  a  matter  for  the 
Spanish  revenue  service  in  Cuba  to  deal  with. 
The  United  States  has  no  more  proper  concern 
with  Cuban  smuggling  than  with  Australian 
smuggling.  There  are  many  people  who  would 
much  like  to  know  why  our  Government,  both 
under  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  and  also 
under  Mr.  McKinley's,  has  not  drawn  more 
sharply  the  line  between  the  unlawful  fitting  out 
of  military  expeditions  and  the  lawful  export  of 
supplies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  De  Lome's 
successor  will  not  be  accorded  so  large  a  freedom 
as  the  late  Spanish  minister  enjoyed  in  the  utili- 
zation of  the  official  resources  of  this  country  as 
auxiliary  to  Spain's  foul  warfare  against  her 
Cuban  subjects. 


UNCLE  SAM  TO  THK  SPANISH  MINISTER:    ^'OITT' 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 
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Our  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  have  be- 
S/t«««r    ^^°  ^  perceive  that  the  possibility  of  a 

bombardment  from  the  sea  is  to  be  re- 
garded in  a  practical  light.  The  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  recently  passed  resolutions  call- 
ing upon  the  Government  to  increase  the  num 
ber  of  its  trained  artillerymen.  The  improve- 
ment of  our  coast  defenses  by  means  of  great 
guns  of  modern  construction  has  now  made  con- 
siderable progress;  and  the  rapid  crowding  of 
work  during  the  past  few  months  will  soon  have 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  a  large  number  of 
these  powerful  fortification  guns,  which  will  be 
put  in  place  at  numerous  points  along  the  coast. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  trained  men  for  the 
manipulation  of  these  heavy  batteries  are  quite  as 
requisite  as  the  guns  themselves.  Even  if  the 
very  imminent  danger  of  a  war  with  Spain 
should  pass  away,  this  country  would  have  been 
the  permanent  gainer  by  reason  of  the  efforts  put 
forth  in  this  flurry  of  preparation.  The  safety 
and  dignity  of  the  nation  demand  that  its  de- 
fenses be  modern  and  ample.  We  have  no  need 
of  a  huge  navy,  but  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
world  requires  that  our  navy  should  be  manifest- 
ly eflBcient,  and  that  it  should  be  easily  stronger 
than  that  of  any  other  country  excepting  the 
two  or  three  principal  naval  and  colonial  powers 
of  Europe.  With  a  navy  considerably  stronger 
than  we  now  possess,  we  might  have  dictated 
peace  in  Cuba  long  ago,  without  the  firing  of  a 
single  gun,  upon  terms  which  would  have  been 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Spain  herself,  and 
would  have  saved  her  great  cost  and  misery.  A 
moderate  but  progressive  increase  in  our  military 
and  naval  strength,  together  with  defensive  prep- 
arations along  the  coast,  will  constitute  our  best 
and  cheapest  insurance  against  war,  and  will  re- 
dound in  many  ways  to  our  national  advantage. 

Starvation  ^^^  reports  Concerning  starvation  in 
in  Cuba  and  the  condition  of  the  reconcen- 
"*"•  trados  have  of  late  concurred  at  least  in 
admitting  an  extremely  grave  situation.  Sup- 
plies have  been  forwarded  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  this  country,  and  Miss  Clara  Barton, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Red  Cross  Association  for 
America,  has  gone  to  Havana  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief.  Julian  Hawthorne,  who  went 
to  India  to  study  the  famine  last  year,  has  now 
been  in  Cuba  and  reports  a  worse  condition  of 
starvation  than  he  found  in  the  Indian  famine 
districts.  On  February  14  action  was  taken  at 
Washington  which  seemed  to  point  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  changed  policy  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  made  a  unani- 
mously favorable  report  on  a  resolution  which 


had  a  few  days  previously  been  referred  to  it, 
calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  full  infor- 
mation regarding  the  condition  of  the  reconcentra- 
dos  in  Cuba  and  the  progress  of  autonomy.  A  sim- 
ilar resolution  was  on  the  same  day  reported  in  the 
Senate.  In  both  houses  the  vote  was  immedi- 
ately reached,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  It  was  understood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  action  of  the  House 
was  based  upon  a  perfect  understanding  with 
President  McKinley.     The  United  States  consuls 


r^.    .-^ 


AND  SPAIN  CALLS  THIS  WAR  I 

From  the  World  (New  York). 

in  Cuba  had  kept  the  Department  of  State  sup- 
plied with  information  of  the  most  harrowing 
description  respecting  the  widespread  distress 
throughout  the  island  ;  and  it  now  seemed  ad- 
visable to  the  administration  that  Congress  and 
the  country  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
Government's  oflBcial  news.  The  course  of  events 
seemed,  as  these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press, 
to  bo  impelling  this  country  toward  some  form  of 
intervention  in  Cuba. 

^    ^4.  o    w     The  closing  days  of  January  were  oc- 

Are  the  Bonds  .    ,   .      >^        "^  •  ,         •^,. 

Payable  in  cupied  in  Congress  with  a  discussion 
Silver?  which  might  well  seem  to  the  plain 
business  man  to  have  no  proper  right  of  way  at  a 
time  when  matters  of  actual  current  importance 
ought  to  be  faced  and  decided.  The  discussion 
to  which  we  refer  was  precipitated  by  Senator 
Teller,  of  Colorado,  who  introduced  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  payable  in  silver  as  well  as  in 
gold,  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  The 
United    States    (Government  is    not    at    present 
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engaged  in  the  business  of  paying  off  bonds  ; 
and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  nobody  in  the  financial 
world  was  asking  Congress  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  Government's  liability  for  its  outstand- 
ing obligations.  The  question  is  one  that  has 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  past,  and  this 
latest  debate  has  thrown  no  new  light  upon  it. 
The  subject  is  one  that  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  entirely  distinct  parts.  The  first  part  is 
legal  and  technical,  and  belongs,  as  a  matter  of 
last  resort,  in  the  domain  of  the  judiciary.  The 
second  phase  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  domain  of 
public  policy  and  involves  questions  of  an  ethical 
nature.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  wliat- 
ever  about  the  legal  part  of  the  question.  The 
United  States  bonds,  on  their  face,  are  made  pay- 
able in  coin.  Coined  silver  dollars,  being  full 
legal  tender,  are  legally  available  for  the  payment 
of  the  Government's  bonded  indebtedness.  So 
much  for  the  technical  side  of  the  question.  When 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  public  policy  a  serious 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  But  it  is  precisely 
the  same  difference  that  was  faced  at  the  polls  in 
November,  1896,  when  the  verdict  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  pronounced  against  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  When 
the  word  coin  was  originally  inserted  in  the  bonds 
it  was  the  avowed  and  perfectly  understood  inten- 
tion that  the  creditor  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  best  available  current  money.  The  purpose 
was  to  make  it  assured  that  the  printing  presses 
should  not  at  some  time  be  set  to  work  to  print 
irredeemable  paper  money  to  pay  off  public  in- 
debtedness. It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  so  far  as  silver  dollars  have  been  made 
a  part  of  our  circulating  medium,  to  keep  those 
dollars  at  par  with  gold.  The  real  standard  has 
been  gold,  and  nothing  else.  If  a  jury  of  highly 
intelligent  and  absolutely  impartial  men  could  be 
assembled  from  other  countries  and  could  weigh 
the  evidence  and  hear  the  arguments,  in  order  to 
decide  what  were  the  requirements  of  honor  and 
good  faith,  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  would  be 
compelled,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  in  our  financial 
history,  to  decide  that  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Government  are,  as  a  matter  of  sound 
policy  and  high  public  morality,  payable  in  money 
of  as  good  purchasing  power  as  our  gold  coins. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  or  in- 
Versus  tention  to  impugn  the  integrity  or  good 
^"'^*-  faith  of  the  men  who  think  otherwise.  It 
is  a  well- linked  and  powerful  chain  of  logic  that 
men  like  Senator  Teller  use  when  they  argue  that 
our  Government  has  a  perfect  riglit  to  throw  open 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ex- 
isting legal  coinage  ratio,  and  subsequently  from 
time  to  time  to  use  gold  or  silver  coins indiserim- 


SENATOR  TELLKK. 


inately  in  paying  off  public  debts  which  are 
expressly  payable  in  coin.  But  nations  do  not 
rise  and  grow  great  by  logic  alone,  nor  does  legal 
right  furnish  the  sole  guide  to  what  is  just  and 
wise,  whether  in  private  or  in  public  affairs.  It 
is  true  that  twenty  years  ago  many  of  the  men 
who  are  now  opposing  Senator  Teller,  including 
President  McKinley  himself,  voted  that  the  bonds 
were  payable  in  silver — meaning  thereby  U) 
express  their  views  of  public  policy  no  less  than 

their  understanding  of 
the  law.  But  twenty 
years  ago  the  market 
value  of  silver  was 
about  twice  as  much  as 
it  is  to-day  ;  and  it  was 
at  least  entirely  par- 
donable to  believe  that 
free  coinage  would 
have  so  affected  the 
current  market  price 
of  bullion  that  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of 
practical  indifference 
to  the  bondholder 
whether  he  was  paid  in 
silver  or  gold.  The 
bullion  value  of  the 
silver  dollar  was  at 
that  time  from  84  to  93  cents.  At  present  the 
bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  is  less  than 
44  cents.  The  monetary  value  of  our  silver 
dollar  is  of  course  exactly  100  cents,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Government  employs  a  policy 
which  makes  all  parts  of  our  circulating  medium 
equivalent  to  gold.  If  Mr.  Teller's  resolution 
was  intended  to  affirm  that  under  existing  con- 
ditions and  policies  the  public  debt  is  payable  in 
silver,  there  could  have  been  little  objection  to 
it,  but  it  would  have  had  no  point  or  meaning. 
And  certainly  the  resolution  was  meant  to  have 
a  deep  significance.  If  Mr.  Teller  had  asked 
Congress  to  declare  the  public  de>)t  of  the  United 
States  to  be  payable  in  Mexican  dollars — that  is  to 
say,  in  any  silver  coins  having  as  great  intrinsic 
value  as  American  silver  dollars — its  point  would 
have  been  more  easily  grasped  by  the  public. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mexican  dollars  circulated  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States  at 
par  with  our  own  dollars.  To-day  Mexican  doUars, 
containing  exactly  the  same  amount  of  silver, 
are  worth  in  the  United  States  45  or  46  cents. 
Laying  aside  all  illusions  and  estimating  care- 
fully all  the  factors  in  the  case,  it  is  well  to 
admit  that  the  adoption  of  the  free-silver  policy  by 
the  United  States  Government  alone  might  not 
very  greatly  improve  the  price  of  silver.  In  that 
case    we    shouhl    have   nominally    a    bimetallic 
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money,  but  in  practice  our  money  would  have 
become  Mexicanized.  That  is  to  say,  the  gold 
would  have  disappeared  from  circulation  because 
of  its  superior  intrinsic  value,  and  the  silver 
dollar  would  have  become,  as  in  Mexico,  the 
ordinary  standard  coin,  with  a  purchasing  power 
probably  not  much  greater  than  that  which  the 
Mexican  dollar  to-day  possesses  in  the  United 
States.     This  is  the  prevailing  opinion. 


House 


Senator  Teller  and  his  fellow -believers 
Against  in  free  coinage  of  silver  think  that  the 
Senate.  ^^^i^\j^g  Qf  i\^q  mints  would  of  itself  so 
greatly  change  the  situation  that  the  bullion  mar- 
ket throughout  the  world  would  be  radically 
altered — silver  either  at  once  or  within  a  reason- 
able time  recovering  something  like  the  relative 
value  that  l>elonged  to  it  twenty  years  ago.  The 
bunlen  of  proof,  however,  rests  with  the  advo- 
cates of  free  coinage  ;  and  all  the  more  recent 
tendencies  and  indications  have  made  their  thesis 
more  difiScult  and  less  plausible.  To  sum  up, 
therefore,  our  comments  upon  the  Teller  resolu- 
tion, we  may  remark  that  of  course  the  proposi- 
tion was  intended  as  a  serious  and  significant 
one;  and  that  what  it  really  involved  might  be 
better  understood  if  it  had  been  so  worded  that 
Congress  should  have  been  asked  explicitly 
to  declare  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
payable  in  any  silver  dollars  containing  as  much 
good  silver  as  a  dollar  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains. There  may  be  a  way  to  avoid  this  con- 
clusion, but  we  do  not  see  any  such  way.  The 
resolution  meant  something  or  nothing  ;  and  if 
it  had  any  meaning  at  all  it  meant  that  the  gov- 
enmient  debt  is  payable  in  silver  bullion.  The 
debate  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Senate  for  eight  days.  A 
vote  was  reached  on  Friday,  January  28,  and  the 
resolution  was  adopted.  The  division  stood 
47  to  32,  which  accounts  for  all  the  mom])ers  of 


the  Senate  except  ten,  who  were  absent  and 
paired,  making  the  full  division  52  to  37.  Sen- 
ator Teller's  resolution  was  worded  in  a 
manner  that  was,  to  say  the  least,  ingenious  ; 
and  several  men  who  voted  for  it  have  been 
counted  as  advocates  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  gold  standard.  But  their  action 
would  seem  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
ground  that  they  regarded  the  resolution  as  hav- 
ing no  significance.  The  so-called  '<  sound- 
money  Democrats  "  all  voted  with  the  silver  Sen- 
ators with  the  single  exception  of  Senator  Caffery, 
of  Louisiana.  Senator  Chandler,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  the  only  Eastern  Republican  who  voted 
for  the  resolution.  The  Republican  members  of 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  however,  took  the 
Teller  resolution  seriously,  and  attached  to  it  the 
only  significance  that  it  could  possess  if  it  were 
to  be  taken  to  mean  anything  at  all.  It  was 
promptly  decided  that  the  best  manner  in  which 
to  inform  the  country  and  the  world  that  the 
United  States  might  be  relied  upon  at  whatever 
cost  to  pay  its  obligations  in  gold  or  its  equivalent 
was  to  take  up  the  Teller  resolution  promptly  and 
vote  it  down.  This  was  done  accordingly  on 
January  31,  after  a  discussion  limited  to  five 
hours  ;  and  the  majority  against  the  resolution 
was  50.  Every  Republican  in  the  House  voted 
against  the  resolution  with  the  exception  of  two 
members  from  North  Carolina,  who,  though  nom- 
inally Republicans,  were  elected  by  Populist  votes 
on  tlie  understanding  that  they  were  silver  men. 


THl  PROMPT  RBTUKN  OF  THE  TELLER    BILL  TO  ITS  FATHER.— MiuneapoUa  THbune. 


Position         ^^  ^^  taken  the  Republican  party 
of  the  nearly  a  quarter  of   a  century  to 

Republican  Party,     q^^    ^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^    unambiguous 

position  on  this  extremely  important  question  of 
the  coinage.  To-day,  the  unquestionable  Repub- 
lican doctrine  is  that  the  existing  gold  standard 
must  be  maintained  so  far  as  any  independent 
action  or  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  and  this  sums  up 
all  that  has  any  practical  sig- 
nificance. It  is  true  that  it 
still  remains  a  Republican 
tenet  that  international  bi- 
metallism would  be  desirable, 
and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
brought  about.  The  efforts 
made,  however,  in  ISO 7,  have 
quite  convinced  all  well- 
informed  persons,  whether 
gold- standard  men  or  frc^e- 
silver  men,  that  international 
bimetallism  cannot  now  nor 
in  the  immediate  future  be 
brought  about  anymore  than* 
European    disarmament   can 
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be  accomplished.  International  bimetallism  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  disappeared  wholly 
from  the  horizon  of  things  now  practicable. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  frankly  confessed  that 
even  as  an  academic  proposition  the  once -allur- 
ing theory  of  bimetallism  has  suffered  a  good 
deal  of  damage  in  the  light  of  recent  economic 
tendencies.  The  steadfast  readers  of  the  Review 
need  not  be  reminded  that  this  remark  is  not 
due  to  any  inveterate  bias  against  bimetallism. 

Th  L  t  ^^^  great  army  of  American  voters 
Cauae  of ^  who  gathered  about  the  standard  of 
"  '«  <«  '•"  <<  16  to  1  "  in  1896  was  not  composed 
of  men  inferior  either  in  interest  or  intelligence. 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  West  and  South 
were  concerned,  they  were  men  of  an  uncom- 
monly high  and  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  with 
more  than  the  average  American  endowment  of 
the  reasoning  or  logical  faculties.  The  people 
who  disparage  them  are  not  possessed  of  large 
breadth  of  view.  Nevertheless  these  Western 
and  Southern  voters,  high-minded  and  sincere  as 
we  believe  them  to  have  been,  made  the  mistake 
of  attempting  to  settle  practical  business  ques- 
tions by  history  and  by  logic,  somewhat  as  the 
Southern  people  a  generation  ago  attempted  to 
settle  a  great  practical  controvei-sy  by  an  appeal 
to  the  history  and  the  theory  of  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  States  in  the  Federal  Union.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  and  a  bitter  thing  for  conscientious 
men  who  have  believed  that  great  principles 
were  at  stake  to  abandon  a  cherished  cause.  It 
is  all  the  harder  for  the  West  and  South  to 
abandon  the  "  l6-to-l  "  contention,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  East  has  never  been  willing  to 
see  that  the  silver  banner  has  been  borne  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  with  a  very  large  measure 
of  idealism  as  well  as  gallantry — while  the  East 
has  never  done  half  justice  to  the  strength  of  the 
logical  and  historical  argument  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  time-honored  American  ratio. 

-  But  while  it  is  true  that  the  motives  as  well 

Facts  aa  as  the  arguments  of  the  silver  men  have  not 
They  Are,  y^^Q^  ^^\y  appreciated,  it  is  none  the  less 
the  duty  of  the  West  and  South  to  look  at  present- 
day  economic  facts  witli  open  eyes.  Chivalric  as 
it  may  be  to  stick  stubbornly  to  a  lost  cause  or 
to  support  the  historical  claims  of  a  dispossessed 
ruler,  it  is  always  bad  for  a  country  to  have  any 
large  j)ortion  of  its  citizens  blindly  unwilling  to 
accept  existing  facts.  Irfeconcilables  are  very 
much  in  the  way  of  progress.  When  the  war 
•was  over,  the  wise  Southerner  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  secession.  When  the  republic  was 
established,  the  more  sensible  P^renchmen  de- 
clined to  coo[)erate  with  the  followers  of  the  sev- 


eral rival  monarchical  claimants.  Now  it  is  a 
plain  fact  that  the  silver  cause,  so  far  as  summed 
up  in  the  old  Latin  Union  ratio  of  1 5^  to  1  or 
the  American  ratio  of  16  to  1 ,  is  a  hopelessly 
lost  cause,  for  the  reason  that  economic  condi- 
tions and  tendencies,  which  the  governments  of 
the  world  either  cannot  or  will  not  alter,  have 
brought  about  a  totally  changed  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  great  money  metals.  The  West 
and  the  South  are  relatively  new  regions,  in  the 
process  of  rapid  economic  development,  with  the 
aid  of  large  amounts  of  borrowed  capital.  Thej 
have  naturally  been  keenly  alive  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  general  disuse  of  silver  and 
the  general  reliance  upon  gold  as  a  single  money 
standard  was  not  resulting  in  a  serious  apprecia- 
tion of  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  They 
had  a  perfect  right  to  be  apprehensive  on  that 
point.  They  have,  however,  attached  by  far 
too  much  importance  to  very  imperfect  evidence. 
And  they  have  not  seen  with  sufficient  clearness 
that  the  depression  that  has  visited  the  West 
with  peculiar  severity  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  result  of  a  reaction  due  to  world-wide  causes 
attributable  rather  to  the  organization  of  creilit 
than  to  faults  in  coinage  or  currency  systems. 

Ti.  />  /w  o*    V   w   ^^^  better  or  for  worse,  the  great 

The  Qold  Standard  .   .  .  .  '  c* 

a  Fact  to  be  commercial  nations  of  the  world 
Accepted.  Yieive  concluded  to  transact  their 
business  and  measure  their  exchanges  in  terms  of 
the  single  gold  standard.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  in  1896  decided  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  theory  of  the  question,  it  was  expedient 
for  this  country  to  stand  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  this  particular  matter  of  the  measure  of 
value.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  existing 
monetary  standard  might  well  be  accepted  as  if 
it  were  a  fundamental  physical  factor  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country,  like  the  Mississippi  River  or 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tunneling,  irrigation,  and 
other  works  of  man  may  gradually  alter  the 
economic  significance  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
while  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  regu- 
lation of  overflow  may  also  affect  the  relations  of 
'  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  welfare  of  the  great 
valley  that  it  drains.  In  like  manner  there  may 
gradually  come  about  important  changes  in  so 
fundamental  a  thing  as  the  standard  by  which 
men  measure  values.  But  great  nations  are  likely 
to  make  such  changes  gradually  and  consen-- 
atively,  and  laws  may  be  expected  to  follow  timidly 
and  tardily  where  practical  business  facts  have 
led  the  way.  Taking  all  things  into  account,  it 
is  hardly  a  rash  or  exaggerated  thing  to  say  that 
for  the  present  in  this  country  the  gold  standard 
is  about  as  firmly  established  a  fact  as  a  re- 
publican   form   of    government.      We   are    not 
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discussing  what  ought  to  be  or  what  ought  not  to  be. 
But  we  are  asking  men  to  admit  the  hard  facts. 

In  England,  certainly,  the  gold  standard 
Poiitiw  is  a  much  firmer  fact  than  the  Established 
Attroad.  QY^yj^^ch,  the  privileges  of  landed  property, 
the  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  or  even  the  institu- 
tion of  royalty.  India's  silver  circulation  is  soon  in- 
evitably to  be  made  subsidiary  to  gold  as  the  standard 
of  reckoning.  Russia  has  now  completed  all  her 
arrangements  for  the  practical  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard.  Japan  has  entered  the  list  of  the 
gold-standard  nations,  and  nothing  but  the  lack 
of  a  really  authoritative  central  government  in 
Chma  can  long  prevent  some  important  steps  in 
that  country  in  the  same  direction.  Theory  in 
these  matters  is  one  thing  and  practice  is  another. 
The  theory  of  international  bimetallism  may  con- 
tinue to  be  cherished  by  a  man  who  allows  him- 
self to  perceive  that  for  the  present  and  near 
future  no  international  coinage  agreement  in 
favor  of  silver  can  possibly  be  secured. 

6t9i  Oue$'  ^^^^o^^il®  WG  hsLve  some  actually  de- 
tjonstobe  sirable  improvements  to  make  in  our 
^^'"''  currency  system  that  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  standards  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  United  States  Senate,  with  its  implac- 
able and  irreconcilable  stand  upon  the  silver 
question,  is  not  willing  to  allow  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  simplify  their  paper- money 
issues  and  improve  their  banking  laws.  If  banks 
are  to  be  allowed  to  issue  circulating  notes  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  easy  to  prove  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  issue  notes  in  a  way  that  would  enable 
them  to  serve  the  currency  needs  of  the  country 
»s  well  as  possible.  There  is  no  reason,  for 
instance,  why  the  national  banking  law  should 
prevent  rather  than  encourage  the  establishment 
of  small  banks  or  branch  banks  in  country  vil- 
lages now  devoid  of  banking  facilities.  Nor  is 
tliere  any  good  reason  why  banks  which  are 
required  to  deposit  government  bonds  as  a  secu- 
rity for  their  circulation  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  issue  notes  to  the  full  par  value  of  those  bonds. 
Nor  would  it  seem  to  be  good  policy,  if  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  bank  circulation, 
to  lax  such  circulation  so  heavily  as  to  discourage  it. 


ttform 


In  short,  if  the  banks  are  to  furnish  the 
flexible  element  in  the  country's  circulating 
medium,  the  banking  laws  ought  to  permit 
just  as  high  a  state  of  elasticity  as  is  consistent  with 
safety.  Furthermore,  the  country  has  had  ample 
and  painful  experience  to  show  that  it  is  a  foolish 
policy  to  make  the  United  States  Treasury  carry 
the  gold  reserve  of  the  country  without  any 
proper  means  to  protect  that  reserve.      When  the 


Government  pays  out  gold  for  greenbacks  or 
treasury  notes,  those  redeemed  notes  either  ought 
to  be  canceled  and  destroyed,  or  else  ought  to 
be  laid  aside  and  held  until  somebody  wants  them 
and  is  ready  to  present  gold  in  order  to  get  them. 
There  are  other  steps,  and  important  ones,  which 
it  would  be  wise  to  take  in  the  simplification  and 
reform  of  our  monetary  system  without  affecting 
in  any  way  the  standard  of  value  ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  retorms  so  reasonable  and 
sensible  in  themselves — and  so  generally  desired 
by  the  business  people  of  the  country  apart  from 
their  views  on  questions  of  a  political  nature — 
should  be  blocked  by  the  stubbornness  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  whose  opposition  to  these 
needed  reforms  rests  not  upon  the  merits  of  the 
questions  directly  involved,  but  upon  the  demand 
for  something  else — namely,  a  change  in  the 
standard  of  value. 


Sfiuer  Hen 


In  the  middle  of  February  there  was 
Vniting'for  held  at  Minneapolis,  according  to  the 
FaiiEieotlona.  newspaper  reports,  a  private  and  con- 
fidential session  of  the  leaders  of  the  silver  men. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  understood  to  be  working  for  a 
union  throughout  the  United  States  of  Dem- 
ocrats, Populists,  and  free -silver  Republicans  for 
the  purposes  of  this  year's  Congressional  elec- 
tions, with  a  view  to  capturing  the  next  House 
of  Representatives.  He  addressed  an  elaborate 
letter  to  the  New  York  Journal  in  February, 
in  which  he  maintains,  without  a  shadow  of 
compromise,  his  persistent  belief  in  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  silver  question  and 
in  the  necessity  of  sticking  to  the  old  ratio  of 
16  to  1.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Senator 
Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  has  lately  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  weaken  by  advocating  the  ratio  of  20 
to  1.  Ex -Governor  Boies,  of  Iowa,  who  was 
in  fact  Mr.  Bryan's  most  formidable  rival  for 
the  nomination  at  Chicago  on  the  silver  plat- 
form, has  now  completely  revised  his  opinions 
and  has  issued  a  manifesto  favoring  a  currency 
to  be  based  upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  redeemable  from  time  to  time  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  market  values  of  the  metals. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  its  practical  feasi- 
bility, the  essence  of  Governor  Boies'  plan  is  not 
seriously  antagonistic  to  the  position  of  the  sound- 
money  men ;  and  the  underlying  idea  is  suggestive 
of  ex -Secretary  Windom's  favorite  scheme. 

_^  .  While  Mr.  Bryan  is  proclaiming  the  16- 
Taking  to-1  doctrine  as  steadfastly  as  ever,  and 
Shape,  ^Yxe  free -silver  leaders — Senator  Jones  for 
the  Democrats,  Senator  Marion  Butler  for  the 
Populists,  and  Mr.  Towne  for  the  silver  Re- 
publicans— have  been  issuing  union    pronuncia- 
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mentos  to  their  followers,  the  force  of  circum- 
stances has  made  the  Republican  leaders  in  gen- 
eral much  bolder  than  ever  before  in  their  accept- 
ance of  the  gold  standard.  President  McKinley 
recently  made  a  speech  at  a  great  banquet  of 
associated  manufacturers  in  New*  York,  and  took 
that  occasion  to  express  himself  with  unwonted 
vigor  in  favor  of  measures  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  standard  and  the  reform  of  the 
currency  and  banking  laws.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  also  of  late  expressed  himself 
in  the  most  uncompromising  manner.  Republi- 
can sentiment  throughout  the  country  is  evidently 
in  favor  of  fighting  the  forthcoming  Congressional 
campaign  upon  the  money  question,  and  Repub- 
licans are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  recent  vote 
in  Congress  on  the  question  of  paying  bonds  in 
silver  as  giving  them  the  advantage  of  position. 

o  It  is  announced  that   Speaker  Reed 

Assumption  of  a  has  decided  that  the  present  term  of 
Protectorate,  Qongress  is  to  be  about  the  briefest 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  country,  and  that 
Senator  Piatt  has  decided  that  the  New  York 
Legislature,  also,  must  reach  an  early  adjourn- 
ment. The  extraordinary  power  exercised  by 
these  two  public  men  r.est8  upon  leadership  ac- 
quired by  methods  wholly  dissimilar.  It  is  per- 
haps true  that  an  early  adjournment,  both  at 
Albany  and  at  Washington,  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  public  interests.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
hardly  be  agreeable  at  Albany  to  have  Mr.  Piatt's 


SPEAKER  REED  KNOWS  HIS  BUSINESS. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


mastery  of  the  Legislature  so  calmly  taken  for 
granted  everywhere  ;  and  it  is  complained  in 
many  quarters  that  Speaker  Reed's  assumptions 
have  grown  rapidly  in  the  past  year.  Mr.  Reed, 
it  is  true,  derives  his  authority  from  the  House 
itself  by  virtue  of  a  more  perfect  solidarity  of 
parties  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  great 
country  in  the  world.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  solidarity  was  presented,  as  we  have  already 
shown  on  a  previous  page,  in  the  vote  upon  the 
Teller  resolution  respectmg  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  bonded  debt  in  silver.  The 
Republican  House  caucus  selects  the  Speaker, 
authorizes  him  to  appoint  all  committees,  and 
virtually  puts  in  his  hands  the  power  to  make 
the  rules  under  which  business  shall  be  carried 
on.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Reed  has  violated  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  individual  members  of 
the  House  by  refusing  to  recognize  them  or  to 
allow  motions  to  be  entertained. 

ui   M**.s  u    Take,  for   example,   the   question  of 

His  AWtude    ^,',,,.  ^*      t*^         *i 

on  Cuba  Cuban  belligerency.  If  any  of  these 
and  Hawaii.  pj-Q.^uban  resolutions  could  have 
been  brought  to  a  vote,  the  affirmative  would  have 
had  a  large  majority.  But  Mr.  Reed  has  arbitrarily 
excluded  the  subject  altogether.  It  now  happens 
that  Mr.  Reed  is  personally  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  President  McKinley  and  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Republican  party  respecting  the  annexation 
of  HawaiL  It  has  been  very  generally  reported 
that  in  view  of  the  probable  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  give  the  needful  two-thirds  vote  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Hawaiian  treaty,  Mr.  Reed  would 
defeat  annexation  by  preventing  a  vote  in  the 
House  upon  a  concurrent  resolution.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  a  large  majority  of  the  ablest  business 
men  of  the  coimtry  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ought  by  all  means  at  this  session  to  enact 
legislation  on  the  question  of  l^anking  and  currency 
— more  or  less  in  the  line  of  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Indianapolis  convention.  But  it  has  been 
understood  that  Mr.  Reed  is  not  personally  in 
favor  of  such  action,  and  that  his  proposed  early 
adjournment  has  been  intended  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Cuban  question,  but  also,  to  rule  out 
any  serious  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  for  banking  and 
currency  reform.  Perhaps  this  is  not  true  ;  but 
it  is  what  has  been  commonly  stated. 

Strenuous  efforts  continue  to  be  made  by 
Financial  its  sponsors  to  show  that  the  Dingley  tariff 
^'"*'  is  about  to  produce  an  ample  revenue. 
Impartial  figures,  however,  make  it  certain 
enough  that  the  current  fiscal  year  will  end  with 
a  heavy  deficit.  Mr.  Reed  could  probably  at  this 
session  have  secured  the  enactment  of  some  simple 
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amendment  to  the  measure,  such  as  a  doubling 
of  the  tax  on  beer,  for  the  sake  of  public  revenue. 
But  it  is  understood  that  he  is  adverse  to  the 
idea,  and  that  he  rules  the  "Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  We  are  not  at  this  moment  deny- 
ing Mr.  Reed's  disinterestedness ;  but  we  are 
disposed,  somewhat  timidly,  to  question  his  in- 
faUibility.  He  is  trying  tu  ^i\\ti  the  uountiy 
from  the  consequences  of  what  he  Mieves  would 
be  serious  mistakes  ;  and  he  i.^  saving  it  by  a  re^ 
sort  to  methods  and  practices  wlji>ny  new  uii  the 
part  of  a  presiding  officer. 
When  Mr.  Reed  began 
his  career  as  a  so-called  ^ 
•'czar"  he  was  in  fact 
endeavoring  to  restore 
parliamentary  freedom 
of  action  by  putting  an  ©iifi  to 
tilibustering  and  obstruction  on 
the  part  of  minorities.  But  he 
has  now  reached  the  stage  in  his 
career  as  a  czar  where  filibu^^ter* 
ing  and  obstruction  belong  not  so  inufb  Tn  the 
tactics  of  the  majority  or  of  the  iiutujL'ity  as  \o 
the  tactics  of  the  Speaker  himself,  Mr.  Ret**!  is 
a  very  able  man,  and  his  party  and  tht^  country 
may  well  be  proud  of  him.  The  very  iiLut  timt  hes 
holds  a  sway  so  undisputed  is  tlio  best  potssil  iln  t*vi- 
•lence  of  the  confidence  that  tht^  Republicaua  of  tlie 
House  feel  in  his  patriotii^Tn  and  goiu'ral  ^\\ui\ 
sense.  Nonetheless,  Mr.  RiHMrPTiiH.qterrubjt^fis  ie 
at  times  excessive.  He  would  find  it  sutji^^'what 
irksome — if  he  should  be  on  tl^e  flt.>Dr  in  llitj  ni.-xt 
Congress,  with  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texa..s,  in  th(^  rliiiir — 
to  have  his  own  methods  foUownl  by  bi^  ^uccos^^or. 

In  the  State  of  Nt^w  York  the  Ropub- 
"AffJn^    lican   party   had    bi^rn   louking   tLfeaL 

squarely  in  the  {am  lunijujre  of  its 
scandalous  mismanagemen  t  o  f  S  t  a  t  <?  a  Km  rs.  But 
the  vote  of  Mr.  Murphy,  Sew  Yurk"^  P^'uio- 
cratic  Senator,  in  favor  of  tbe  IVlIt  r  n^rinluii^fn, 
is  expected  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Repub- 
licans in  a  campaign  that  will  determine  the 
party  complexion  of  Mr.  Murphy's  successor.  It 
has  been  decided  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
that  the  recent  expenditure  of  money  in  canal 
unprovement  shall  be  investigated,  but  that 
Governor  Black  shall  appoint  the  investigators. 
That  is  to  say,  the  very  administration  which  is 
under  criticism  shall  proceed  in  its  own  way  to 
investigate  itself.  There  has  been  much  talk  of 
an  independent  Republican  nomination  for  the 
governorship  of  New  York  as  a  protest  against 
machine  domination.  In  the  Democratic  camp, 
moreover,  ex- Senator  David  B.  Hill  is  supposed 
to  be  endeavoring  to  organize  a  movement  which 
will  dispute  Mr.  Croker's  rising  authority. 


Phil  d  I  hi  ^^  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  New 
and  Its  York,  there  is  an  increasing  restless- 
Poiitioa.  jjggg  ^jjder  the  rule  of  the  political 
machines  and  bosses,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  put  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  in  the  field  as  an 
anti-machine  Republican  candidate  for  governor. 


HOX.  DAVID  B.  HILL,  OF  NEW  YOKK. 

The  absolute  domination  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia by  Martin  and  his  henchmen  has  brought 
about  a  depraved  condition  of  municipal  poli- 
tics perhaps  never  paralleled  elsewhere  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  young  David 
that  has  stepped  into  the  arena  to  challenge  this 
Goliath  of  machine  liiisnile  is  known  as  the 
Municipal  League.  An  election  was  held  last 
month  for  fiiagist rates  and  a  tax  receiver.  A 
branch  of  the  Republican  organization  had  broken 
away  from  the  machine  and  made  its  own  nom- 
inations. This  branch  eventually  withdrew  its 
candidate  for  tax  receiver  and  indorsed  that  of  the 
Municipal  League.      The  reformers  threw  them- 
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selves  into  the  contest  with  great  energy,  and 
with  hopes  of  success  which  were  tempered 
chiefly  by  the  knowledge  tliat  in  Philadelphia  the 
votes  are  not  usually  counted  in  the  same  way 
that  they  are  cast.  They  elected  one  magistrate, 
and  polled  an  impressive  vote  for  their  other 
candidates.  Their  protest  was  worth  making. 
Subsequent  disclosures  touching  the  famous  deal 
by  which  the  municipal  gas  works  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  turned  over  to  a  private  corporation 
do  not  improve  the  appearance  of  that  mysterious 
transaction  ;  and  there  arc  hosts  of  responsible 
men  in  Philadelphia  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  no  other  such  gigantic  piece  of  corruption 
has  ever  been  perpetrated  in  any  city.  It  is 
further  charged  by  these  responsible  citizens  that 
there  is  serious  danger  that  Philadelphia's  public 
water  supply  may  also  be  given  by  the  existing 
municipal  authorities   to  a   private  corporation. 


„       „     ^  The  Senate  of  the  L  nited  States  is  to 

Some  New  Men  .  i    ^     i 

at  be    congratulated   upon 

Washington. 


the  quality 
of  two  new  Senators,  one  from  Mary- 
land, the  other  from  Tennessee.  The  Mary- 
land   Republicans   have    sent    Judge    Louis    E. 


HON.  IX)UI8  E.  M'COMAS. 

(Now  Senator  from  Maryland.) 


HON.  THOMAS  BATTLE  TURLEY. 

(New  Senator  from  Tennessee.) 

McComas  to  Washington  to  succeed  Mr  Gorman, 
while  the  Democrats  of  Tennessee  have  now  per- 
manently filled  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  venerable  Senator  Harris  by  the  choice  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Turley,  who  had  been 
temporarily  appointed  to  the  place  by  the  gov- 
ernor. Another  consp'icuous  addition  to  official 
life  in  Washington  is  the  new  Attorney- General, 
the  Hon  John  W.  Griggs,  who  resigned  the 
governorship  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  the  cabinet 
on  the  promotion  of  Attorney- General  McKenna 
to  the  place  on  the  Supreme  Ixnich  made  vacant 
by  tlie  retirement  of  Justice  Field.  The  death 
of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth  made  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  which  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
.ment  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Duoll,  of  New  York, 
whose  selection  has  been  gon(?rally  approved. 
The  new  Director  of  the  Mint  is  Mr.  George  E. 
Roberts,  an  Iowa  editor  from  the  town  of  Fort 
Dodge,  whose  recent  discussions  of  monetary 
questions  have  given  him  prominence  in  the 
West,  and  whose  appointment  has  been  received 
in  a  manner  that  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
liis  friends. 
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THB  IKDIAN  rAMINB— A  NATIVB  PRINCB  SUPEIUNTENDINO  DISTBIBUnON  OF  GRAIN  TO  FAMISHED  MEN. 


Famines 
and 


There  is  never  a  year  when  the  failure 
of  food  supplies  in  one  or  more  large 
ff#//«/  Work,  (districts  of  our  planet  does  not  cause 
fearful  suffering  and  much  loss  of  life  from 
famine.  The  chief  necessity  for  relief  work  in 
India  is  now  at  an  end,  although  famine  condi- 
tions have  not  wholly  disappeared.  But  for  the 
relief  measures  instituted  there,  it  is  probable  that 
the  deaths  from  starvation,  appallingly  numerous 


as  they  were,  would  have  been  multiplied  several 
fold.  It  is  now  reported  that  famine  conditions 
prevail  again  in  certain  interior  provinces  of 
Russia,  although  no  relief  from  other  countries 
is  needed,  as  was  the  case  several  years  ago.  A 
small  but  distressing  famine  has  been  afflicting 
parts  of  Ireland  this  past  season.  An  illustra- 
tion published  on  this  page  shows  the  dis- 
tribution   of    relief    under    French    auspices   in 


D19TR1BI7T10N  OP  GRATN  ADVANCED  BY  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  DESTITUTE  IN  TUNIS,  NORTH  AFRICA. 
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Tunis,  North  Africa,  where  serious  shortage  of 
crops  has  caused  great  suffering.  Our  benevolent 
American  people  are  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  population  of  Cuba  has  been 
swept  away  by  sheer  starvation  under  the  dia- 
bolical policy  instituted  by  Wey- 
ler  as  governor-general.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  needful  sup- 
plies has  yet  been  forwarded,  but 
the  relief  movement  is  now  gain- 
ing in  volume,  and  it  will  save 
thousands  of  lives.  It  was  great- 
ly feared  that  a  shortage  of  food 
supplies  in  the  Klondike  mining 
region  might  result  in  a  fright- 
ful state  of  distress,  but  the 
danger  would  now  appear  to  have 
been  overestimated.  The  emer- 
gency relief  measures  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment some  weeks  ago  have  not 
appeared  to  progress  very  rap- 
idily,  and  the  schemes  for  im- 
porting reindeer  from  Lapland 
to  carry  food  over  the  stretches 
of  snowy  waste  will  probably  not 
have  materialized  successfully.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  population  of  Dawson  City  and  vicinity 
has  come  through  the  winter  quite  comfortably, 
thanks  to  a  careful  husbanding  of  food  resources, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  like  an  attempt  to 
comer  provisions  for  starvation  prices.  The 
common,  every -day  bill  of  fare  at  Dawson  City 
can  hardly  have  been  so  varied    and  festive  as 


Bowman,  the  cartoonist  of  the  Minneapolis  Trihunt^ 
would  indicate  in  the  drawing  which  we  repro- 
duce herewith.  Nevertheless,  the  Klondikere 
are  to  be  congratulated  that  things  are  not  worse ; 
and  everything  now  promises  favorably  for  the 
creation  of  transportation  facilities  that  will  pre 
vent  all  possible  danger  in  the 
coming  season.  Our  Klondike 
article  is  notably  instructive. 


China   and 
Europe. 


DR.  FRANCISCO   COLL  Y  ZAMUY. 

(Orgranlzer  of  hospitals  in  Cuba.) 


The  British  Parliament 
is  in  session  again,  and 
the  statesmen  of  the 
cabinet,  who  had  only  a  few 
days  before  been  making  verv 
tall  and  warlike  speeches  about 
their  determination  to  maintain 
open  markets  in  China,  have 
wholly  subsided.  In  view  of  their 
explanations  at  Westminster, 
one  may  well  wonder  why  they 
had  been  causing  the  British  lion 
to  roar  so  furiously.  Lord  Salis- 
bury announced  to  the  House  of 
Lords  that  far  from  any  misun- 
derstanding with  either  Russia 
or  Germany,  he  had  been  assured 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  German 
Government  that  Kaio-Chau  should  be  kept  open 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  equally  assured 
by  ^he  Russian  Government  that  the  occupation 
of  Port  Arthur  as  an  outlet  for  the  Siberian  rail- 
way system  was  not  intended  to  curtail  the  trade 
facilities  of  England  or  of  any  other  nation.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  peremptory  manner 
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of  England  in  the  early  stages  of  the  discussion 
had  something  to  do  with  procuring  these  assur- 
ances  from    Berlin    and   St.    Petersburg.      The 
manufacturers   and     merchants   of    the    United 
States   are  importantly  concerned   in  the  whole 
matter,    and   England's  attitude  has   manifestly 
furthered  the  interests  of  this  country.      It   is 
rather  amusing  that  while  the  strain  was  most 
severe,  and  there  did  seem  to  be 
some  symptoms  of   a  European 
coalition  against  England  in  the 
East,  the  ships  of  France  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  of  Germany, 
were  constantly  dependant  upon 
English  courtesy  for  coaling  priv- 
ileges and   the  like  at  one  point 
and  another.     The  fact  is  that 
the  development  of  trade  and  of 
intimate    relationships  through- 
out the  world  is   beginning   to 
make  the  very  idea  of  war  seem 
ridiculous,  because  international 
courtesies  in  a  hundred  directions 
have  come  to  be  a  part  of  every- 
day existence.      We  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  now  not 
even  the  slightest  shadow  of  a 
war-cloud  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
although  there  will  be  rivalries 
among  the  nations  for  profitable 
trade  in   that   direction.     It   is 
settled  that  Germany  is  to   re- 
tain  KaioQhau,    with   certain    concessions    for 
railroad- building  in  the  adjacent  province.   Rus- 
sia also  is  to  remain  at  Port  Arthur,  while  Eng- 
land has  obtained  permission  to  extend  her  rail- 
road system  from  Burmah  across  the  line  into  the 
adjoining  Chinese  provinces.      For  a  while  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  stormy  talk  by  reason  of  the 
British  demand   that  the  Chinese   Government 
should  make  Talien  Wan,   which   adjoins  Port 
Arthur,  a  free  port.     China  had  certain  reasons 
for  greatly  desiring  not  to  open  that  port  until 
after  the  completion  of    the  Siberian    Railway. 
Assurances  all  around  have  now  been  given  that 
in  due  time  Port  Arthur  and  Talien  Wan  will  be 
freely  accessible  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 


SIB  UOBEBT  HART,  THB  ENGLISHMAN 
WHO  CONTROLS  CHINA*8  CUS- 
TOMS SERVICE. 


4  tfonrot 

Ooctrine 
f*r  China, 


The  map  on  the  following  page  is 
extremely  interesting  as  showing  the 
respective  positions  of  the  powers  in 
China,  and  as  indicating  certain  prospective 
ndlroad  connections.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
EngUsh  point  of  view,  and  it  indicates  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  boundaries  of  the  great  Yang-tse 
Kiang  valley,  which  England  declares  that  none 
of  the  European  powers  must  attempt  to  appro- 
priate.    If    not    for  China  as  a  whole,  at  least 


for  its  richest  region,  inhabited  by  more  than 
two  hundred  million  people,  England  has  an- 
nounced something  like  a  Monroe  doctrine,  warn- 
ing the  powers  of  continental  Europe  that  they 
must  not  seek  to  make  territorial  acquisitions  in 
that  vast  area.  This  interesting  map,  among 
other  things,  gives  some  clew  to  the  present  posi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  fleets  of  the  five  powers 
that  are  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  Chinese  question.  Judg- 
ing from  present  indications  there 
is  to  be  no  attempt  whatever  at 
a  partition  of  China,  but  a  most 
energetic  effort  on  the  part  of 
Europe  to  open  up  Chinese  trade 
and  to  build  railroads.  Thus  in 
due  time  it  is  hoped  to  add  30 
or  40  per  cent,  to  the  number  of 
people  in  the  world  who  are  en- 
gaged to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  goods  that  enter  into  in- 
ternational commerce.  Mean- 
.while  the  question  of  a  Euro- 
pean loan  to  China  has  not  been 
finally  settled,  various  attempts 
having  been  made  by  Russia  and 
other  continental  powers  to  out- 
bid England  and  obtain  the  cov- 
eted privileges  that  will  be  in- 
cidental to  the  loan.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Hart  will  remain,  as  for  many 
years  past,  in  full  control  of  the  customs  service 
from  which  China  derives  her  principal  revenue. 
This  means  much  to  English  commerce. 

The  later  phases  of  the  everlasting  Cre- 
DmS/oc?."  ^^  question  would  be  highly  absurd  if 

they  were  not  so  serious  for  the  poor 
Cretans  themselves.  The  European  concert  has 
remained  deadlocked  on  the  question  of  a  Cretan 
governor.  Russia  last  month  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Prince  George  of  Greece  was  after 
all  the  right  man,  and  in  this  selection  France 
and  England  readily  concurred.  And  yet  it  was 
only  a  little  time  ago  that  these  great  powers  al- 
lowed Turkey  to  make  war  upon  Greece  as  a 
punishment  for  having  sent  Prince  George  to 
Crete  for  the  restoration  of  order.  If  only 
Russia  and  England  had .  pursued  a  sensible 
course  at  that  time,  Crete  would  have  been  paci- 
fied and  happy  long  ago,  and  the  world  would 
have  been  spared  the  hideous  spectacle  of  a  Turk- 
ish invasion  of  Greece  through  the  connivance  of 
Christian  Europe.  The  Sultan,  of  course,  is 
desperately  opposed  to  Prince  George,  but  his 
selection  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Cretans  and 
appropriate  on  many  accounts. 
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The  Tories  maintain  their  large  working 
SJ!*/«1.  niftjority  in  Parliament,  but  the  periodical 

reaction  has  begun  to  set  in  very  plainly. 
This  is  shown  by  the  results  of  a  number  of 
elections  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
fill  vacant  seats  caused  by  the  death  or  retirement 
f)f  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
<lt>me8tic  policies  of  the  Salisbury  administration 
!iave  not  been  very  successful,  and  the  colonial 
and  foreign  policies  have  by  no  means  strength- 
ened the  confidence  of  the  British  public.  The 
determination  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  West  Indian 
planters,  to  help  them  meet  the  losses  due  to  the 
dechne  in  the  sugar  market,  does  not  please  the 
average  English  taxpayer.  Nor  is  the  conscience 
of  England  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  campaign  against  the  tribes  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  India — a  campaign  which 
continues  to  be  disastrous  to  the  British  troops. 
There  is  a  highly  complicated  series  of  pending 
African  questions,  several  of  which  are  proving 
to  be  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Salisbury  admin- 
istration. England  is  not  proud  of  the  English 
record  as  respects  the  various  recent  phases  of  the 
Turkish  question.  And  there  is  an  uneasy  im- 
pression in  England  that  the  Salisbury  govern- 
ment has  really,  after  all,  been  worsted  by  Russia 
\nd  Germany  in  the  Chinese  negotiations. 

The  trades  unionists  of  England  have 
inqUttrt   met  wlth  a  heavy  loss  of  prestige  in  the 

'^'**'  complete -collapse  of  the  great  engineer- 
ing strike.  The  employers  were  triumphant  at 
every  point,  and 
the  men  have 
gone  back  to 
their  work  with 
far  less  relative 
strength  as 
against  the  mas- 
ters* organiza- 
tion than  they 
possessed  be- 
fore the  strike 
was  begun. 
The  money  loss 
10  the  strikers 
themselves  has 
Wn  a  large 
snra,  while  Eng- 
lish manufac- 
tures and  com- 
merce have 
suffered  losses 
in  foreign  markets  that  it  will  be  hard  for  them 
to  make   good.     The   contest  was  a   disastrous 

mistake  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the  em- 
ployers have  gained  a  victory  by  far  too  costly. 


COi:X>NEL  DTER,  WHO  DEFEATED  THE 
STRIKERS. 


The  election  of  a  new  county  council  for 
i9au%B  London  will  take  place  early  in  March. 
In  England,  rpj^^  contest  involves  the  whole  policy 
of  London's  metropolitan  government  for  the 
coming  three  years,  and  is  almost  as  important 
in  its  way  as  was  the  election  of  last  November 
in  the  Greater  New  York.  A  victory  for  the 
Progressives  will  mean  the  energetic  resumption 
of  those  hopeful  lines  of  advance  that  were  be- 
gun some  years  ago  when  London's  new  form  of 
government  was  established.  The  success  of  the 
Moderates,  on  the  other  hand,  will  mean  a  re- 
actionary policy,  influenced  by  the  great  water 
companies,  landlord  monopolists,  and  other  pri- 
vate interests.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pro- 
gressives may  be  successful,  in  order  that  they 
may  bring  London  up  to  the  standard  of  munici- 
pal administration  that  exists  in  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
by  the  way,  that  the  municipal  government  of 
the  great  city  of  Manchester  has  decided  not  only 
to  adopt  the  electrical  system  for  street  railroads, 
but  to  enter  three  years  hence  upon  the  direct 
municipal  operation  of  the  entire  system  of  local 
transit.  The  municipal  street-railroad  system  of 
Glasgow  is  now  considered  by  English  and 
Scotch  observers  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  success, 
and  various  other  British  towns  have  either 
already  entered  upon  the  same  policy  or  intend  to 
do  so  at  an  early  date. 

As  these  pages  are  written,  the  trial  of 
^of  Zola      ^-  ^"^^^^  2^^*  ^^  Paris  is  approaching 

its  conclusion.  The  impression  produced 
by  the  testimony,  as  daily  reported  in  the  cable- 
grams, has  been  upon  the  whole  favorable  to 
Zola's  contentions,  at  least  in  part.  No  one  can 
deny  that  Zola's  attorneys  have  succeeded  in 
showing  that  every  step  in  the  successive  phases 
of  the  Dreyfus  affair  has  been  involved  in  mys- 
teries of  a  very  suspicious  nature,  which  the  high 
officials  of  the  army  and  of  the  government  are 
in  league  not  to  unravel.  Dreyfus  was  condemned 
upon  testimony  which  neither  he  por  his  legal 
counsel  was  permitted  to  know  anything  about. 
Esterhazy  was  acquitted  by  secret  process,  and, 
as  most  people  believe,  without  any  actual  trial 
whatever.  Zola,  having  denounced  the  authori- 
ties as  perjurers  and  challenged  them  to  prose- 
cute him,  has  in  the  course  of  his  trial  labored 
under  the  constant  difficulty  that  there  was  no 
way  to  compel  the  high  officials  of  the  army  or 
the  government  to  testify;  while  the  court  again 
and  again  excluded,  as  irrelevant  to  the  indict- 
ment, much  of  the  most  essential  evidence  upon 
which  Zola  had  relied  for  his  vindication  and  for 
the  eventual  reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  case. 
Every  one  of  course  is  permitted  to  have  his  own 
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teiitative  theory  while  waiting  for  the  time  when 
thcj  truth  must  inevitably  be  disclosed.  Perhaps 
it  will  eventually  appear  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty 
in  the  sense  of  having  been  made  the  unwitting 
tool  of  more  designing  men,  who  subsequently 
were  ingenious  enough  to  throw  the  guilt  upon 
him  and  to  make  their  own  escape.  We  pub- 
lish elsewhere  some  highly  interesting  inter- 
views with  Drumont,  Zola,  and  Nordau,  on  one 
phase  of  this  unhappy  situation  in  France,  name- 
ly, its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews. 
Circumstances  are  easily  conceivable  under  which 
the  riots  and  mobs  which  have  destroyed  Jewish 
property  and  sacrificed  Jewish  life  in  French 
Algeria,  and  to  some  extent  in  France  itself, 
might  develop  into  a  veritable  frenzy  of  perse- 
cution, pillage,  arson,  and  even  massacre. 


it  chooses ;  but  we  have  also  a  good  right  to  de- 
mand that  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  our  products  by  means  of  unfair  rulings. 
American  fruit  and  meat  supplies  are  deservedly 


The  German  Reichstag  is  now  in 
and  American  session.  Europe,  as  well  as  Germany, 
Food  Products,  j^^^  p^^-^  close  attention  to  the  speeches 
of  Baron  von  Buelow,  whose  methods  and  poli- 
cies as  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  have  begun 
to  mark  him  as  one  of  the  strongest  men  that 
have  come  to  the  front  in  Germany  for  a  long 
time.  The  German  policy  in  China  and  else- 
where will  have  succeeded,  of  course,  in  securing 
for  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  the  success  of 
his  cherished  scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
navy.  The  German  Government  is  evidently 
supporting  the  policies  of  the  landed  interest — 
the  Agrarian  movement  as  it  is  usually  called — 
more  completely  than  ever  before.  The  extreme 
leader  of  this  party  is  Count  von  Kanitz,  while 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  Count  Posadowsky,. 
has  in  his  recent  speeches  gone  almost  as  far  as 
von  Kanitz  himself.  The  particular  feature  of 
this  policy  that  concerns  the  United  States  is  the 
employment  of  pretended  scientific  and  sanitary 
precautions  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  Ameri- 
can food  supplies.  For  example,  last  month  a 
peremptory  order  was  issued  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  iVmerican  fruit.  This  was  directed 
particularly  against  the  exceedingly  large  trade  in 
American  apples  which  liad  recently  been  devel- 
oped. The  excuse  for  the  exclusion  was  the  pretense 
that  the  admission  of  American  apples  might 
cause  German  orchards  to  become  infected  with 
a  certain  insect  that  has  been  found  troublesome 
in  California  and  elsewhere.  Protests  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  have  secured  the  modi- 
fication of  the  order.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  German  officials  to  find  pretexts  for 
excluding  American  meat  supplies  and  other 
articles  of  food,  in  deference  to  the  demand  of 
the  German  land -owners.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  ready  to  concede  to  Germany 
the  right  to  make  its  protective  tariff  as  rigid  as 
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popular  in  England,  and  their  arbitrary  exclusion 
from  continental  countries  on  alleged  sanitary 
grounds,  if  persisted  in,  must  inevitably  lead  to 
a  retaliatory  policy  against  German  goods  at  our 
American  custom- houses. 

Unless  one  has  some  very  particular 
^oPBarrha^"  reason  for  understanding  the  political 

movements  of  Central  America,  he  will 
hardly  find  the  result  worth  the  effort.  We  are 
at  least  reminded,  however,  that  assassination  has 
not  been  abandoned  as  a  political  resource  in  that 
part  of  the  world  by  the  news  of  the  slaying  of 
Jos^  Barrios,  the  president  of  "the  republic  of 
Guatemala.  Barrios  was  nearing  the  end  of  Lis 
presidential  term  when  last  June  he  proclaimed 
himself  dictator  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Congress  amiably  consented  to  extend  his  term  of 
office  four  years.  A  formidable  revolution  re- 
sulted, however,  to  dispute  his  authority  ;  and 
although  Barrios  crushed  it,  he  was  in  constant 
fear  of  assassination,  knowing  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  plots  against  his  life.  Barrios  was 
only  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  entered  upon 
his  stormy  political  career  under  the  auspices  of 
his  uncle,  Rufino  Barrios,  who  was  himself  presi- 
dent of  Guatemala  and  was  killed  in  1885. 
There  is  much  uneasiness  throughout  Central 
America,  and  a  strained  state  of  affairs  between 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  last  month  threatened 
to  result  in  war. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(FYom  January  90  to  February   16^  1898.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

January  20. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Teller's  resolution 
providing  that  government  bonds  may  be  paid  in  either 
silver  or  gold  is  taken  up  by  a  vote  of  41  to  25. . .  .The 
House  passes  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill. 

Janoary  21. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of 
Attorney-General  McKenna  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. . . . 
The  House  sends  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  to  a  conference  committee. 

January  22. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  83  to  15,  con- 
firms the  nomination  of  Gen.  James  Longstreet  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Railroads. . .  .The  House  considers  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill. 

January  24. — The  Senate  considers  the  pension  appro- 
priation bill.... The  House  debates  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill. 

January  25. — The  Senate  pas-ses  the  pension  appro- 
priation bill The  House  debates  the  Indian  bill. . . . 

The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of  John  W.  Griggs, 
of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Attorney-General. 


/ 


1 


\ 


HON.  JOHN  W.  ORTGGS. 

(The  new  Attorney-General.) 

January  96. — The  Teller  resolution  on  payment  of 
bonds  in  silver  occupies  the  entire  day  in  the  Senate. . . . 
The  House  continues  debate  of  the  Indian  bill. 

January  27. — The  Senate  postpones  final  vote  on  the 

Teller  silver  resolution  for  one  day The  House  passes 

the  Indian  appropriation  bill. 

January  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  Teller  resolution 
declaring  that  government  bonds  may  be  paid  in  silver, 

by  a  vote  of  47  to  32 The  House,  by  a  vote  of  188  to 

87,  passes  a  bill  to  pay  the  Book  Publishing  Company 


PRBSTDENT  BARRTOB,  OF  OAUTEMALA. 

(Who  was  assassinated  February  8,  1888.) 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  $288,000  for 
damages  sustained  in  the  civil  war. 

January  29. — The  House  considers  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   appropriation    bill The   fortifications   bill, 

carrying  a  total  of  $4,144,912,  against  estimates  of  $13,- 
878,571,  is  reported  to  the  House. 

January  31. — The  Senate  passes  the  army  and  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bills 
. . .  .After  a  debate  of  five  hours,  the  House  defeats  the 
Teller  silver  resolution  by  a  vote  of  182  to  132. 

February  2. — The  House  passes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation  bill  and  l>egins  consideration  of 
the  fortifications  bill. 

February  3. — The  Senate  passes  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  ($3,527,202) The  House  debates  the 

fortifications  bill. 

February  4.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Lindsay  (Dem.,  Ky.) 
makes  a  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Kent  ucky  Legis- 
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lature  demanding  his  resignation The  House  dis- 
cusses the  sale  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 

February  5. — The  House  passes  the  fortifications  ap- 
propriation bill. 

February  7.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.) 
Introduces  a  resolution  providing  for  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii The  House  passes  the  Military  Academy  ap- 
propriation bill  ($453,540). 

February  8. — In  the  Senate  several  Cuban-  resolutions 

are  introduced The  House  discusses  the  contested 

election  case  of  Aldrich  against  Plowman,  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Alabama. 


HON.    CHARLES   H.  DUELL. 

(The  new  Commissioner  of  Patents.) 

February  9.— -The  Senate  discusses  intervention  in 
Cuba. . .  .The  House  decides  the  contested  election  case 
from  the  Fourth  Alabama  District  in  favor  of  Aldrich. 

February  10.— The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  amend  the 
navigation  laws  and  considers  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill. 

February  11. — The  Senate  passes  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill, 

February  14.— Resolutions  calling  for  information  on 
Cuba  are  adopted  in  Senate  and  House. 

February  15. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry as  to  the  sale  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. . . . 
The  House  passes  minor  bills. 

February  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  fortifications  ap- 
propriation bill.... The  House  begins  debate  on  the 
bankruptcy  bill  and  adopts  a  resolution  of  .sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  the  Maine. 

NOMINATIONS   BY  THE   PRESIDENT. 
January  22.— Gov   John  W.  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey, 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 


BON.  OEORtiE  E.  ROBERTS. 

(The  new  Director  of  the  Mint.) 


January  24. — 
George  E.  Rob- 
erts, of  Iowa,  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint 
....Charles  H. 
Duell,  of  New 
York,  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 

February  1. — 
George  M.  Bow- 
ers, of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Commis- 
sioner of  Fish  and 
Fisheries. 

POLITICS  AND 
GOVERNMENT- 
AMERICAN. 
January  20.— 
Senator  St-ephcn 
M.  White,  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  chosen 
chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Con- 
gressional C  o  m  - 
mittee. 

January  21.— The  National  Primary  Election  League 
is  organized  at  a  conference  in  New  York  City  held  in 
the  interest  of  primary  election  reform The  Com- 
missioners of  Accounts  in  New  York  City  are  instruct- 
ed by  Mayor  Van  Wyck  to  investigate  several  city 
departments. 

January  25.— The  Maryland  Legislature  elects  Judge 
Louis  E.  McComas  (Rep.)  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Arthur  P.  Gorman  (Dem.). 

January  26. — In  the  Illinois  Senate  committee's  inves- 
tigation of  police  corruption  in  Chicago,  Chief  of  Police 
Kipley  admits  knowledge  of  the  exist'Cnce  of  open 
gambling  in  the  city. 

January  27.— The  Philadelphia  Common  Council  de- 
feats the  bill  authorizing  the  city  to  borrow  $11,200,000, 

by  a  vote  of  62  yeas 
to  53  nays— less 
than  the  required 
two-thirds  major- 
ity. 

February  1.— 
Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature 
nominate  Thomas 
B.  Turley  (Dem.) 
to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the 
late  Senator 

George Foster 

M.Voorhees,  presi- 
dent of  the  New 
Jersey  Senate,  be- 
comes  acting 
governor,  suc- 
ceeding John  W. 
Griggs,  who  ac- 
cepts the  Attoi^ 
THE  LATE  JOSEPH  P.  SMITH,  ney-Gcncr a  1  s  h  i  p 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American     ot  the  United 
Republics.  States. 
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February  2.— A  conference  of  about  400  Pennsylvania 
Republicans  issues  a  protest  against  the  political  meth- 
ods of  Senator  Quay,  and  decides  to  support  John 
Wanamaker  for  nomination  as  governor. ...The  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  elects  Senator  Turley. 

February  3. — The  Canadian  Parliament  meets  at 
Ottawa. 

February  8. — Town  elections  in  New  York  State 
show  Democratic  gains. 

February  15.— The  Democratic,  Populist,  and  Silver 
Bepublican  party  leaders  at  Washington  issue  addresses 
seeking  a  union  of  voters  on  the  money  question. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

January  20. — The  Australian  federation  convention 

meets The  Prussian  Diet  debates  an  increase  of  the 

fond  for  settling  German  proprietors  in  Polish  dis- 
tricts. 

January  21. — The  bill  providing  for  the  issue  of  cur- 
rency notes  against  gold  in  India  is  adopted. 

January  22.— The  sitting  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  suspended  on  account  of  a  riot  growing  out 
of  the  debate  on  the  Dreyfus  case. 

Januarj' 24.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ex- 
presses confidence  in  the  government  by  a  vote  of  376  to 
133. 

January  25.— The  editor  of  Kladderadatsch,  the  Ger- 
man comic  paper,  is  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprison- 


HON.  MARK  S.  BREWER, 

United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner. 


A  aECEKT  SCENE  OF  RIOT  TN  THE   FRENCH    CHAMBKK  OF 
DEPUTIES  OVER  THE  DREYFUS  CASE. 


ment  for  publishing  a  cartoon  reflecting  on  Emperor 
William. 

February  7.— The  trial  of  M.  Zola  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment begins  in  Paris; 
February  8. — The  British  Parliament  is  opened  with 

the  reading  of  the  speech  from  the  throne President 

Barrios,  of  Gaute- 
mala,  is  assassi- 
nated ....  The  re- 
election of  Paul 
Kruger  as  presi- 
dent of  the  South 
African  republic 
is  announced. 

February  12.— 
The  Norwegian 
ministry  resigns. 

February  16.— 
The  British  Lib- 
erals win  a  deci- 
sive victory  in 
Pembrokeshire. 

INTERNATION- 
AL RELATIONS. 

January  26.— 

President  Dole,  of 

Hawaii,  arrives  in 

Washington  as 

the  guest   of   the* 

United  States. 

January  27.— The  United  States  commission  on  tlie 

Nicaragua  Canal    is    received  at  Managua  by   the 

Nicaraguan  Government. 

February  1. — Germany  demands  from  China  addi- 
tional indemnity  for  the  killing  of  a  German  sentry. 

February  2.— Prussia  forbids  the  importation  of 
American  fruits,  on  sanitary  grounds. 

February  4.— The  representative  of  the  United  States 
at  St.  Petersburg  is  raised  from  the  grade  of  minister 
to  that  of  ambassador. 

February  8.— The  publication  of  a  letter  written  by 
Sefior  Dupuy  de  Lome,  Spanish  minister  to  the  United 
States,  speaking  disparagingly  of  President  McKinley, 
leads  to  the  minister's  resignation  of  his  post. 

February  9. — ^Japan  informs  China  that  the  terms  for 
the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity  cannot  be  extended. 

February  10.— In  consequence  of  Japan's  declaration 
of  an  intention  to  retain  the  naval  station  of  Wei-Hai- 
Wei  permanently,  the  Chinese  Government  states  thiit 
no  foreign  loan  is  required. 

February  14. — Sefior  Luis  Polo  y  Bemabe  is  appointed 
Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States  to  succeed 
Dupuy  de  Lome. 

February  15. — Turkey  sends  Edhem  Pacha  to  inquire 
into  the  outrages  of  which  Bulgaria  complains. 

INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

January  25.— The  monetary  convention  begins  its 
sessions  at  Indianapolis. 

January  26— The  bituminous  coal  operators  and 
miners  grant  an  advance  of  10  cents  per  ton  for  mining 
screened  coal  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Hocking 
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Valley  (Ohio),  and  Indiana,  with  a  uniform  day  of  eight 
hours,  to  take  effect  April  1. 

January  27.— A  majority  of  the  men  involved  in  the 
"  engineering,"  or  machinists',  strike  in  England  vote  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  employers'  terms,  and  the  strike 
is  ended. 

January  31.— The  International  Paper  Company,  com- 
monly known  as  **  The  American  Paper  Trust,"  is  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $45,000,000. 

Febriiary  4.— The  consolidation  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral is  officially  announced. 

February  14.— A  meeting  of  representatives  of  New 
England  textile  unions  votes  to  recommend  the  calling 
out  of  all  the  cotton-mill  operatives  in  New  England. 

February  16. — May  wheat  in  Chicago  is  bid  up  to 
$1.03>^,  the  highest  price  reached  since  1891. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OP    THE    MONTH. 

January  20.— The  Japanese  cruiser  Kasagi  is  launched 
at  Philadelphia. 

January  21.— It  is  announced  in  the  German  Reich- 
stag that  women  will  be  allowed  to  attend  university 
lectures  as  guests. 

January  22.— A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  successfully 
observed  in  India. 

January  23.— Fierce  anti-Jewish  riots  take  place  in 
Algiers. 

January  24.— The  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial 
jubilee  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  is  begun 
. . .  .Eight  lives  are  lost  in  a  fire  at  Spokane,  Wash. 


January  25.— The  burning  of  a  grain  elevator  at  East 
St.  Louis  causes  a  loss  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

January  31.— The  British  mail  packet  Cliannel  Qtveen 
is  wrecked  off  the  island  of  Guernsey  and  19  persons 
are  drowned. 

February  1. — A  heavy  snow-fall  interferes  with  busi- 
ness in  and  about  Bostoi^  Mass. 

February  5. — The  United  States  government  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  prospectors  in  the  Klondike  sails 
from  Portland,  Ore. 

February  6.— The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  at  Savannah.  Ga.,  is  burned. 

February  9.— The  South  Atlantic  and    Gulf   States 

Quarantine  Convention  meets  in  Mobile,  Ala In  a 

warehouse  fire  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  18  lives  are  lost  and 
property  valued  at  $1,500,000  destroyed. 

February  11. — ^A  serious  office-building  fire  occurs  in 
New  York  City. 

February  15.— The  United  States  battleship  Maine, 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  is  blown  to  pieces ; 
two  officers  and  more  than  250  members  of  the  crew  are 
killed  ;  104  survive,  most  of  whom  are  injured,  some  of 
them  fatally  ;  the  ship  and  all  her  contents  are  to- 
tally destroyed. 

February  16.— The  French  Line  steamer  Flachat  is 
wrecked  on  Teneriffe,  of  the  Canary  Islands ;  38  of  the 
crew  and  49  passengers  are  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

January  20.— Prof.  Ernst  Ludwig  Taschenberg,  ento- 
mologist, 80. 

January  21. — M.  Ernest  Bazin,  inventor  of  the  roller 
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SIR  AUGUSTUS  HEMMING. 

(New  6k>yemor  of  Jamaica.) - 


SIR  GILBEBT  T.  CARTER. 

(New  Governor  of  the  Bahamas.) 


SIR  WALTER  J.  SENDALL. 

(New  Oovemor  of  British  Ouiana.) 


steamer Ex- Judge   John  M.  Soott>  of  the  Illinois 

Supreme  Court,  75. 

January  22.— Ex-Mayor  John  G.  Nichols,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  a  pioneer  of  Southern  California,  86. 

January  23.— Elx-Chief  Justice  Thomas  H.  Hines,  of 
Kentucky.... Rev.  Dr.  Michael  J.  Cramer,  ex-Minister 
u>  Denmark,  63. 


A^i 


MISS  FRANCES  B.  WILLARD. 

(Died  In  New  York  City  February  18, 1808.) 


January  24.— Gen.  Sir  Frederick  D.  Middleton,  com- 
mander in  the  Riel  rebellion  in  Canada,  72. 

January  25.— John  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  who  built 
the  Alabama^  68. 

January  26.— Count  Ludwig  Tisza,  Hungarian  states- 
man, 66.... Jules  Emile  Richebourg,  French  novelist, 
65....P^ul  F61ix  Taillade,  French  actor,  71.... Gen.  F. 
J.  Moberley,  of  the  British  Royal  Engineers,  72. 

January  29.— Ex-Mayor  Stephen  C.  Foster,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  78.... Dr.  Theophilus  Parvin,  of  Phila- 
delphia, 72.  ...Dr.  Jules  Emile  Pdan,  eminent  French 
surgeon,  67. 

January  90.— Rear  Admiral  Daniel  L.  Braine,  U.  S. 
N.,  retired,  69. ...Lord  Carlingford,  formerly  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  British  Government,  75. . . . 
Ex-Gov.  Harris  M.  Plaisted,  of  Maine,  69. 

February  1. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Carson,  vice-provost 
of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

February  4. — Chief  Bushyhead,  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, 75. . .  .£x-Grov.  Thomas  A.  Osborne,  of  Kansas,  61. 

February  5. — Joseph  P.  Smith,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics,  41. . .  .Mgr.  Edward  McColgan, 
of  Baltimore,  86. 

February  7. — Gren.  John  Cochrane,  New  York  politi- 
cian, 84. 

February  9. — Dr.  Lucio  Palido,  eminent  Venezuelan 
statesman,  74. 

February  10.— Ex-Judge  Jasper  W.  Gilbert,  of  New 
York,  86. 

February  11.— Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Cattell,  ex-presi- 
dent of  I^afayette  College,  70. ...Ferdinand  Fabre, 
French  novelist,  68. 

February  13. — Count  Kalnoky,  former  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  65. 

February  15. — ^Baron  Ludwig  von  Erlanger,  head  of 

the  Erlanger  bank Capt.  William  B.  Jones,  last  of 

the  builders  of  the  famous  Baltimore  clipper  ships.  85. 

Rt.    Rev.  C.    T.  Quintard,    Protestant   Episcopal 

Bishop  of  Tennessee,  73. 


CARTOONS.  AND   CURRENT  HISTORY. 


HERR  TROJAN,  the  editor  o!  the  Ger- 
man pftpt*r  J£^  ^  i  c  ?  t?  *:  rr/  ^  /( r  f^f;?i  J  ??  so  rv- 
iDK  tt  term  in  pri,^ii  for  the  olfen^skj  which 
he  committed  in  puhljsshitig  thi?  cartatm 
reprocluced  on  this  pa  go.  The  Geriiiiiii 
Einp<?ror  i^m^  wetk*  a^o  hud  niatJe  an 
addr458s  to  certain  army  r<?cra1ts  in  whic  h 
h«*  declared  that  only  good  Christians  e^>uhl 
be  good  goldiera,  and  referred  to  liis^loriouii 
ancestors  who  were  looking  d^wn  upnn 
them  from  hea verily  pluces.  The*  eartotjtiist 
of  Klfiddtradatsch  proceeded  to  syitiri^e 
the  Emperor's  remarks  by  a  drawing  in 
which  Alexander  the  Great,  XapoltH^ii  L, 
aiid  IjtMjnidiia  are  represented  aa  remliug  n 
Dewispaper  wocoimt  of  the  Kmperrjr  Wil- 
liam*^ speech  with  consitlLTahh'im^rriiiient ; 
while  the  Erntx^rur'ss  illiii^jtrioiu*  auce*>t4>r^ 
the  iulidel  Fre*1enck  the  Great,  in  ihe 
bttckgrtmnd,  looks  up  fronj  hia  uewsjmper 
with  a  disgusted  e?cpre^iftion,  hi:*  honn 
friend  Voltaire  meanwlule  hovering  inthi- 
air  alj<A'e.  Sat^u  Ih^Imw  ib  indulgitig  in 
c  1 J  iinic  teri>* t i  c  coi a  me  n  ts.  jk  11  E 1 1  r^i  |  >e.  h a^ 
been  ridieuling  the  Enipnror  Williain  and 
the  German  judiciary  fijr  takin^^  serious 
note  of  this  hit  of  pleasantry.  In  Italy  it  in 
permissibleto  earioatnrethePope:  at  id  the 
Gennau  and  Fn^nch  papers  are  cr»nstantly 
distorting  the  features  o!  his  holiness  of 
the  Vatican*  The  only  |>ersonage  in  p]uro[H? 
to-day  who  is  too  Hiiered  to  \iv  dealt  ;vith 
directly  or  indirectly  by  cartoonists  l^  the 
young  German  EmiJerm-. 


raoM  TitE  CASti*  or  -rMt  auwiim  or  uxj^t^k. 

Satax:  *' At  last  1  know  what  the  knot  TOB*aitluilt  ni*d« 
in  my  Niil:  I  vvanteil  to  fetehtJie  Old  Ft-ita,ror  "lie  whnip^ 
t>ra\  c  CJir Italian  Is  no  brave  man,  find  no  brAr**  PniM^ 
M^LiU^r  oitlhT,  and  can  uador  no  ciri'iiin*t/*rn  ea  fulfllLuii 
duty  required  of  a  aoldlortn  the  Pru?»>lan  army/  Kaf» 
imps  I  may  aiiccoefb  f>ti  a  flnal  rei  isitin.  tii  rtfi'OVKrij 
grouLid  nihl  in  trednir  the  armies  of  hcavea  fR»m 
Cbristlans  and  bad  fiiddlers/' 


g'E 


DON  QUIXOTE  KA18KR  AND  THE  PUPPETS. 

The  German  Kaiser  objects  to  be  caricatured,  and  Klad- 

dcradatsch,  which  is  the  uerman  Punch,  has  lately  got  into 

♦rouble  over  a  cartoon  satirizing  theEraperor's  recent  speech 

*he  recruits,  in  which  he  described  his  ''glorious  forefathers 

^ing  down  upon  them  from  the  heavens."— From  the  H'c«t- 

ter  Budget. 


It  is  said  that  Jlr.  Richard  Croker  aad  Mr,  Tbcimai 
Flat  t,  of  Xl*w*  York,  one  of  whom  niles  the  metropohtjia 
city  mid  the  other  thi?  Empire State^  have  H  k Lndnsl f rrt- 
irig  with  Mie  German  Emjieror,  and  are dtjf{Kt*«t*d  to  ^n}^ 
pT^i-L^  Mr.  HuT^h,  of  the  irorM,  Mr*  Davimjiort,  of  th< 
Jourmil,  Mr.  Nelan,  of  the  Herald^  Mr.  Atwood,  of 
LifCy  and  the  other  audacious  cartoonists  who  have  been 
guilty  of  lesc  majcsU  in  their  treatment  of  these  two 
political  magnates.  President  McKinley  is  not  known 
to  object  to  being  caricatured,  and  Mr.  Hannahas  borne 
much  without  intimating  any  intention  to  favor  laws 
for  the  extermination  of  cartoonists. 
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THE  MODERN  8T.  OEOROE  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

From  the  Wtnid  (New  York). 

Mr.  Davenport,  of  the  Journal^  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  reprimand  last  month  from  the  Pennsylvania 
jadge  who  has  been  conducting  the  trial  of  Sheriff 
Martin  and  his  deputies  for  the  slaughter  of  striking 
coal-miners  at  Latimer  some  months  ago.  We  repro- 
duce on  this  FO.ge  the  particular  cartoon  which  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  judge.  Its  impropriety  must  be 
acknowledged  ;  for  it  dealt  prejudicially  with  a  matter 
then  undergoing  a  judicial  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bush  represents  the  cartoonist  as  the  modem 
St  George  who  rides  the  steed  Publicity,  and  with  his 


DANOEK  OF  ASPHYXIATION. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 

pencil  as  a  weapon  stabs  the  dragon  of  political  and 
social  injustice  and  wrong.  Mr.  Nelan  suggests  to 
Piatt  and  Croker  the  serious  danger  that  might  follow 
the  extinguishment  of  the  light  of  the  press. 


THE  MUDEUN    EXPONENT  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY. 

FLATT  A5D  CHOKER  WON'T  BE  HAPPY  TILL  THEY  GET  THE         Davenport's  cartooH  which  Toused  the  IfB  of  the  WUkes- 
CEKBORSHIF.-From  the  IForid  (New  York).  barre  judge.— From  the  Journal  (New  York) . 
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Unolb  Sam  (to  old  soldier) : 


THROWING  LIGHT  ON  THE  SrBJECT. 

'  I*m  not  after  you.    I'm  after  the  rasoaU  behind  you."— From  Jxtdae  (New  York). 


The  discusnion  of  I'lu-le  Swiir^i  overgrown  peiisiion 
list  liftj*  of  late  l>een  ni*jrf  fmiik  and  rcA?*nnablf  Mmn 
at  Any  timt'  t>effire  iu  D^Any  y<^urs.  Mr  (iiUttm  hns 
dniwn  for  Jmhjc.  n  t'lirtixm  which  we  ropmduc^ 
h*'r*'with  tlifit  nit*etH  the  i^ituntion  oxuctly.  rrit^le 
Siiiu  in  not  cntici^iing  the  j^epuine  nUl  wililiHr,  Imfc  i^ 
BtH^khig  tr^  *^3t|Kih*e  th<&  r.'iifciilrty  of  t lie  «iient,^  mid  al- 
torotj^s  ivJiLi  have  pro  fitted  by  the  onormniis  friiuds 
t b H t  ha ve  und o uljtei  I  ly  1  M-en  p*' r jiet  m  t  od .  Tl i e  i  » tr r- 
OrcfJii's  cart^wni.st  suggests  to  the  over-neve  re  critic 
of  the  pen?*ifwi  rolls  that  Father  Time  in  now  *« talk- 
lug  by  the  **vile  of  the  old  ^lUlier  and  vviU  .*^:n)a  take 
hiTD  out  of  Lbe  way.  Ilia  younj^  widow,  however, 
biUa  fair  to  Live  for  the  next  ^venty-fivy  year*«. 


A   MA.SXEULY   POSITION. 


Strongly  recommended  by  Senator  Morptan,  Cabot  Lwlge,  and  other  srreat 
«^nteHmeu  who  do  not  agree  with  the  founders  of  the  republic.— From  Life  (New 


HAVE  PATIENCS:    HB  Wll^t^  aOOIf  BB  OtTT  0#  WtB  If  AT. 

From  tho  Jnl^ifvOcedn  (C1ilc«go^,  M 

Mr.  Attwioid,  tn  Life,  iwpTMnts 
Ubcle  S^m  a^  put  iu  i»a  nwkward 
pojiiition  by  the  ilawtiiijui  annex- 
ationist,^ ;  fl.nfl  invoke*  tJie  founders 
of  the  republic  agaiiiHt  Anything  of 
that  sort.  We  have  not  (lt«vrr<ivered, 
however,  that  the  founder  of  the 
T>epiiblk  ever  supposed  (bra  moment 
that  the  p<?ople  who  would  he  on 
earih  after  a  lapse  of  »  iiundird 
years  in  the  United  States  would 
not  have  some  questions  of  their 
own  to  decide,  on  the  strength  of 
their  own  judgment. 


CARTOONS  AND  CURRENT  HISTORY. 
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EVICTED.— rrom  the  World  (New  York). 
The  four  cartoons  on  this  page  deal  in  a  lively  fashion 
with  matters  of  recent  international  interest.  Two  of 
them  are  by  Bush,  of  New  York,  and  the  other  two  by 
Sir  John  Tenniel,  of  London.  Mr.  Bush  very  cleverly 
characterizes  Minister  de  Lome's  self-caused  eviction 
from  the  United  States ;  and  he  minimizes  the  German 
exclusion  of  American  products  by  comparing  it  with 


*S^c 


IT  ILAKIES  A  DIFFEREXCB  WHOSE  OX  IS  GORED. 

From  the  World  (New  York), 
the  Dingley  tariff  wall  which  shuts  out  almost  every- 
thing of  European  production.  Sir  John  Tenniel  repre- 
sents the  Russian  and  German  sailors  as  under  the 
necessity  of  stopping  from  point  to  point  on  their  way 
to  China  to  get  their  coal  from  English  stations.  In  his 
second  cartoon  he  represents  Joseph  Chamberlain,  with 
his  subsidy  policy,  as  encouraging  the  cane-planters  of 
Jamaica  to  bear  up  a  little  longer  under  the  knoc!k- 
down  blows  of  the  European  beet-grower,  who  has 
waxed  strong  and  hearty  on  government  bounties. 


0!f  THE  '•  QUAY  VIVE  I " 

JoHH  Buix:  "What,  mates!  Want  some  of  my  coal  to 
m  to ChinA ?  Riffht  you  are ! "  (To  himself :)  "  I  can  always 
Btop  the  BuppliesT"— From  Punch  (London). 


KEEPING  BIM  GOING. 

CoLONiAii  Joe  :  "  Hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  round  I  I've 
got  something  that'll  put  the  life  Into  you  I'*  ('*The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  has  consented  to  propose  at  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  a  very  large  grant  in  aid  of  the  West 
Indies.''  Vide  report  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Liver- 
pool, TimM,  January  19,)— From  Punch  (London). 
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Okrman  Military  Obskrver:  ''So  deeply  bemlred  In  the  swamp  of  cormption  is 
the  grand  army  of  France  that  it  seems  wholly  unable  to  get  apon  solid  groxmd/'— 
From  UUi  (Berlin). 


^itdtTTi^JL^ 


The  military  scandals  in  France, 
apropos  of  the  Dreyfus  incident 
and  its  long  train  of  sensational 
consequences,  have  not  found  the 
German  cartoonists  neighborly  or 
merciful  by  any  means.  The  car- 
toon which  we  reproduce  on  this 
page  represents  a  German  scout, 
safe  on  firm  ground,  looking  down 
upon  the  French  army  struggling 
hopelessly  in  a  slough  of  corrup- 
tion, and  vainly  striving  to  reach 
a  solid  footing. 

The  English  cartoon  on  this  page 
represents  French  justice  in  con- 
trol of  the  mob,  while  the  man  in 
the  uniform  arrests  Zola,  the  mod- 
em advocate  of  liberty  and  fair 
play.  A  French  cartoon,  drawn 
in  the  interest  of  the  army  and 
against  the  friends  of  Dreyfus, 
represents  the  (Jerman  Emperor 
as  reading  the  French  newspapers 
and  turning  to  congratulate  his 
allies,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Italy,  upon  the  fact 
that  in  France  at  present  they  are 
engaged  in  disparaging  and  insult- 
ing their  own  army — a  state  of 
affairs,  evidently,  that  might  seem 
to  make  for  the  interest  of  France's 
enemies. 
The  Zola  trial  has  been  provocative  of  a  vast  number 
of  caricatures,  some  of  which  it  will  doubtless  be  in 
order  for  us  to  reproduce  next  month,  when  the  episode 
will  have  been  ended  in  one  way  or  another. 


ZOLA  AS  A  MODKRN  VOLTAIRE.— From  the  Critic  (London). 


German  Emperor  to  his  Allies,  the  EifPEROR  or  Aus- 
tria AND  THE  Kino  of  Italy  :  *'  We  can  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  fact  that  in  France  just  now  they  are  busy 
insulting  and  slandering  their  own  army."— From  Pflori 
(Paris). 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  ORIENT. 

Are  they  game?— From  the  Tribum  (Minneapolis). 


^ 


IK  AN  ORIXKTAL  BARBER  SHOP. 

Every  one  wishes  to  help  the  poor  sufferer,  hut  he  will  not 
have  peace  until  the  last  tooth  is  pulled  out.— From  Kladdcr- 
adatseh  (Berlin). 


THB  RACB  FOR  THE  UPPER  KILE. 


John  Bull.  :  '*  Hurry  up,  Mon  Ami,  or  I  shall  heat  you  after 
all !  "—From  Moonshine. 


THE  CONCERT  OF  EUROPE. 

A  monument  erected  in  rememhrance  of  the  saying  of  Crete 
oy  the  powers.— From  Der  NebdepaUcr  (Zttrich). 


SEE-SAWING.    (Apropos  of  the  Chinese  loan.)«'From  the 
HcraW  (New  York). 
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SEAXA  AKE  CHEAP  TO-DAT. 

A  fancy  portrait  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  In  the  CanafllAn 
Store.  (As  the  first  fruits  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  policy.  It 
Is  stated  that  the  Canadian  Oovemment  '^has  taken  prem- 
ises In  the  city,  shortly  to  be  opened  as  a  store  for  the  sale 
of  general  Canadian  products."— Batty  OirnnicU,)— From. 
Punch  (London). 


Punch,  in  the  past  few  months 
has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  Canadian  matters,  as  the  car- 
toons on  this  page  might  fairly 
indicate.  The  first  one  represents 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, the  energetic 
prime  minister,  as  personally  car- 
rying out  one  of  his  projects, 
namely,  the  establishment  in 
London  of  a  store  for  the  disposal 
and  sale  of  Canadiau  products, 
with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
English  consumption  of  Domin- 
ion goods.  The  other  two  draw- 
ings are  reproduced  from  the 
preface  prepared  for  the  new 
bound  volume  of  Punch.  This 
volume  is  dedicated  in  a  graceful 
way  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Mr. 
Punch  ventures  upon  the  ice  to 
make  his  bow  to  the  stalwart 
premier.  The  corner  design  rep- 
resents Mistress  Canada  as  to- 
bogganing on  the  one  hundred 
thirteenth  volume  of  Ptinc/i. 
inadians  would  be  glad  if 


Kipling's  rhymes  aud  Sambounie^s  ciin4:»fjna  were  not 
soiiisiNitiTit  u|Min  n?|)rf*ieritiii^r  Ouuulti  ik^  *"Oar  Ljidy^of 
tht'  Snows. -^  For  iilthougli  the  Klondike  gold-fields  are 
in  Canada,  the  Klondike  temperature  is  by  no  means 
uniform  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  toboggan  suit 
answers  well  enough  for  winter  rhymes  and  winter 
cartoons.  But  Miss  Canada  does  not  wear  blankets 
the  whole  year  through. 


MR.   PUNCH'S  COMPLIMENTS  TO  SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER. 


'  THE   RUSH  TO  THE   KLONDIKE. 

ALASKA'S    NEW    GOLD-FIELDS— THEIR    PRESENT    OUTPUT    AND 

FUTURE  PROMISE. 


BY    SAM    STONE    BUSH. 


I.— THE  EXODUS. 

IT  took  two  and  a  half  years  from  the  first  dis- 
covery of  gold  ih  California  for  the  popula- 
tion of  that  territory  to  increase  from  15,000  to 
1^2,000.  At  least  100, 000  prospectors  will  advance 
upon  Dawson  City  and  its  vicinity  in  the  first  six 
i+rstveii  uiuuths  uf  l^UH — le^ifi  than  a  yt^ar  fruiii 
ihf!  tiiiiB  when  the  wurld  first  hfard  of  tliu  nt^w 
gold  «:enaKtion.  The  (Ibts  of  UlJ  and  tlie  great 
Billarat  rush  two  yeai's  hit  it  wtTf?  peaceful  coui- 
paretl  to  thb.  Another  drjtmatic  fact — tlii.^  aruiy 
of  gold-Lunt'ers  will  expend  for  trarispartutloti 
and  supplies  iK^fnre  the  end  of  the  year  futlv 
ISfJ, 000,000 — four  tinirp  a^  niiuh  as  the  prnha^ 
hie  Total  output  of  Kluu*Hke  gold  ! 

In  1H97,  between  July  17  and  S?pteriibi?r  1. 
^,8fi6  passengerB  and  3*I,0(Mj  tons  ul'  frejglii 
Ttepe  carried  tioith  fr*>tn  Pugi^i  Sound  aud  Brilisfi 
Columbm  f>orts.  ( )f  thii^  traffic  the  s[  cam  its  bouuil 
fof  St.  Michael  look  \,2iH  per?^oua  aud  12,000 
torn  of  f rei gh t ,  while  n t*a r I y  all  the  balance  went 


number  going  through  the  Chilkoot ;  the  i-est 
— gamblers,  tradesmen,  and  those  who  failed  to 
get  through — are  living  this  winter  at  the  pass 
towns.  These  figures  were  nearly  doubled 
before  January  1,  but  all  the  late  departures 
went  to  Dyea  and  Skaguay,    and  on  account  of 


ftCI5B  OR  THB  SEATTLE  WHAKTES  AT  A  VESSEL'S  DEPABTURE 
WITH  PROSPECTORS. 

to  Dyea  and  Skaguay,  a  part  branching  off  to 
Juneau  and  Wrangell.  About  3,600  got  over 
the  passes  in    this  time,   at  least  3,000   of  the 

A  majnrUy  of  the  phttttygraphs  uml  in  muMrating  thi»  article- 
hun  pubHOud  before. 


THE  EMBARItATtON  Or  TUM  ABflOafACTS,  AVU^ST  17,  WW. 

(8in>w1iii(jr  Tbu  tjTpeof  tiitr'nTcslilu  u^.Hl  In  tnizistmrtUig  proa- 
IJectorntr*  Alaska.) 

tlii'  late  season  halted  for  tlie  winter  at  Uu'i*i.* 
places,  hf>rh  of  irVliii-h  are  ^^rovving  whh  wojjder- 
ful  ni|pidity  aiiil  fet  iHtrouiin^  iTiijiortnhr  I  owns. 
ny**a  haii  passed  Sk^i^-uay  in  itiiiahiuints  and 
[kroiiust!??  tu  hi'  the  rje^impnlitii  of  jVJaskiL  Tlie 
travel  83 nee  Jarrunry  1  hit-H  U^tjn  tlie  fai>acity 
of  the  t^hipt^.  rates  on  tlu'ui  h*ive  Jidvanced^  ami  a 
further  htlvanee  will  likely  he  miMie  as  the- crowds 
lioconie  gn^ater  on  the  afjprouch  of  tlur  **  o^kui 
seasiun/'  Trath-  lunl  tratif^fmrlatinTi  aw  tlie  i'acilic 
eoit-^tare  ei>nvuls*Hl  :  cKei^plitii:  lu  tirtie  of  \vu!%  tlie 
eeiitury  hn^^^een  no  other  kucIi  phy.sieiil  liHp|M.'nuig. 

WHAT    THE    YEAR    PROMISES    IN    DEVELOPMENT. 

No  statistics  can  be  made  of  the  1898  exodus-, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  from  estimating 
the  movement  already  well  in  motion,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  100,000   will  try  to  get  to  the  gold. 

-fourteen  by  the  author  and  six  by  Mr,  J.  F.  Pratt— have  mil 
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SKAOUAY  TOWN,  FIVE  WEEKS  OLD. 


fields.  Tt  is  doubtful — if  my  computations  on 
the  capacities  of  the  vessels  in  the  Alaskan  trade 
are  correct,  and  they  are  made  from  close  inquiry 
— whether  the  transportation  companies  can  carry 
80  many  and  their  supplies.  This  capacity  shows 
75,000  passengers  from  January  to  July,  with 
two  tons  of  freight  to  the  passenger,  when  he  will 
probably  require  only  about  one-half  ton;  and 
assuming  that  one-half  of  the  freight  will  not  go 
inland,  but  be  used  at  Dyea  and  other  coast 
points  for  building  operations  and  transient  con- 
sumption, would  leave  s^  supply  tonnage  suf- 
ficient for  an  additional  75,000  prospectors.  A 
reduction  of  rates  on  the  transcontinental  roads, 
such  as  is  threatened,  will  increase  the  number 
wanting  to  go, 
in  which  case 
the  steamship  |f 
people  will 
manage  it 
somehow,  if 
tardily,  even  if 
it  is  necessary 
to  continue 
sending  steam- 
ers .  from  the 
Atlantic. 

This  contem- 
plates the  situ- 
ation to  July.  After  that  it  is  believed  by  those 
wlio  have  looked  ahead  that  a  second  and  greater 
exodus  will  begin,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
first  ships  returning  from  the  Yukon  in  July,  and 
weekly  thereafter  for  a  time,  will  bring  such  stores 
of  gold,  such  tales  of  individual  fortunes,  and 
such  picturesque  details  that  the  larger  army,  wait- 
ing, will  break  their  ]x)nd8  of  indecision.  By  that 
time  there  will  Ix^  more  ships  and  also  better 
facilities  for  crossing  the  passes,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  swarming  emigrants  (of  whom 
three-fourths  will  go  from  the  United  States, 
about  an  eighth  from  Cana<la,  and  the  rest  from 
the  British  Isles)  will  be  able  to  get  through  to 
the  gold  bottom  creeks  without  serious  delay, 
although  they  will,  of  course,  l)e  too  late  to  do 
any  prospecting  till  next  year. 

More  ships  are  needed  in  the  Alaskan  trade; 
more  boats  on  the  Yukon  and  Stickeen 
rivers,  overhead  and  surface  roads  on  the  short 
passes — tl.ose  are  the  things  needed  now,  the 
things  to  be  done  at  any  cost,  so  they  are  done 
quickly,  and  the  future  will  take  care  of  the  con- 
struction of  more  permanent  linos  and  better 
facilities. 

WHAT    THIS    STAMPEDE   MEANS   TO    TRADE. 

What  does  an  exodus  of  100,000  to  the  Klon- 
dike mean  to  the  business  of  the  country?     1 


have  figured  it  out  on  the  basis  of  cost  and  pro- 
portion as  ascertained,  and  it  is  this  :  That  each 
man  of  them  would  average  first  and  last  an  ex- 
penditure of  1600,  making  a  grand  total  of  |60,- 

000,000.  The 
United  States 
railroads  would 
get  %5, 000, 000 
of  this;  Seattle 
merchants  and 
hotel  keepei?, 
for  outfits  and 
transient 
guests,  $25,- 
000,000  ;  the 
prospector's 
home  town  and 
towns  en  rouk 
to  Seattle  and 
other  Pacific 
coast  points,  $5,000,000;  ship  companies,  for 
transportation  to  Alaska,  i;l 0,000,000;  and  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  over  passes  and  in 
Alaska,  i;l 5, 000. 000.  This  would  represent  only 
the  actual  needs  of  this  many  prospectors,  and 
would  cause  a  large  increase  in  other  business 
directly  connected  with  it.  • 

THE  PROBABLE  OUTPUT  OF  1898. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Klondike  discovery  the 
Yukon  placer  output  as  tabulated  by  the  national 
authorities  was,  in  grand  total,  $3,310,500.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  this  amount  resulted  from  the 
workof  theyears  1886and  1896.  The  output  from 
1880    to    1886    was  comparatively  insignificant. 

The  predictions  for  the  receipts  from  the  Upper 
Yukon  in  1898  are  guesswork,  although  the  latest 
returned  miners  make  it  appear  that  it  will  be  over 


THE  OI-,D  PRE8BYTERTAN  CHURCH  AT 
JUNEAU. 


DYEA  IN  6EFTEMBEH,  1897- NOW  A  TOWN  OF  ABOUT  5,C00. 
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120,000,000.      But  if  it  is  $12,000,000,  the  most 

conservative    estimate   now   offered,    it   will   be 

wonderful,  and  will  mean  that  with  all  the  willing 

hands  now  there  and  the  hundred  thousand  or  more 

who  get  through  in  1898  the  yield  for  1899  will 

approximate    $50,000,000. 

After  that   it   depends   on 

transportation    facilities   to 

;ret  people  and   machinery 

into  the  country  to  multiply 

the  placer  yields,  and  a  few 

years    more    will   probably 

see  on  the   Yukon   ranges 

the  steady  crunching  of  ore 

by  stamp  mills  to  add  to  the 

world's  gold  supply. 

IS    THERE     STILL     ROOM    FOB 
PROSPECTORS  ? 

The  report  from  Captain 
Ray,  United  States  army, 
from  the  interior,  stating 
tl.at  no  new  placers  have 
been  discovered  for  eight 
months,  is  doubtless  true, 
t'lit  it  is  misleading.  An 
explanation  should  go  with 

it,  and  if  entirely  fair  it  would  say  that  all  those 
on  the  Yukon  last  summer  were  occupied,  not 
with  prospecting  for  new  discoveries,  but  to  take 


Those  who  got  to  the  Upper  Yukon  in  the  fall 
did  so  too  late  for  prospecting,  as  elsewhere  ex- 
plained. If  Captain  Ray  felt  that  the  food  situ- 
ation demanded  a  warning  to  check  the  senseless 
ones  going  in  unprepared,  he  was  probably  justified. 


nUtfPBCTOBS  MOVING  BOAT  TIMBBR8  OVER  CHILKOOT  TRAIL. 

Up  claims  on  the  creeks  known  to  be  rich  or 
prospecting  creeks  in  the  same  locality,  which  no 
doubt  Captain  Ray  classes  as  the  old  discovery. 


8KAOUAY  TOWN,  FROM  THB  HEAD  OF  THE  LYNN  CANAL,  SHOWING  THK  WHITS  PASS 

IN  OCTOBER,  1807. 


The  impatient  intending  prospector,  however, 
who  fears  that  the  lands  of  gold  will  all  be  oc- 
cupied unless  he  hastens,  at  the  sacrifice  of  rea- 
son, to  the  gold  creeks,  should  take  a  glance  at 
a  map  of  North  America.  Alaska  embraces  more 
square  miles  than  twenty- one  States  of  the  Union, 
including  the  area  from  North  Carolina  north- 
west, taking  in  Illinois,  and  thence  with  the  lakes 
to  the  North  Atlantic  coast  of  Maine.  Think  of 
all  the  rivers  in  these  twenty-one  States  and  of 
all  the  creeks  that  flow  into  all  these  rivers,  of 
the  brimches  that  feed  the  creeks,  and  you  have 
a  placer  area  for  prospecting  to  hide  a  half  mil- 
lion men  from  one  another  by  a  distance  to  make 
each  feel  lonesome.  And  in  the  Klondike  district 
there  is  the  land,  mainly  mountains,  feeding  the 
streams,  where  years  hence  will  be  found  rich 
quartz  ledges  that  will  again  awaken  the  world 
to  the  sight  of  a  new  Havilah. 

To  digress  here  in  order  to  make  this  point 
clear.  I  met  a  miner  last  summer  on  a  steamer  who 
was  returning  from  the  Klondike,  and  studying 
the  map  we  had  laid  before  us,  I  asked  what  there 
was  of  water  in  that  half  inch  of  space  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Klondike  and  Stewart  rivers, 
as  gold  was  plenty  on  both.  lie  said:  "Oh, 
eight  or  ten  pretty  big  streams  ;  you  might  call 
'em  rivers."  Now,  liere  was  prospecting  ground 
to  employ  and  lose  all  the  people  who  got  through 
in  1S97.     They  will  not  crowd,  and  the  exodus 
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THE  KIX>NDIKE  KEG  ION  AND  THE  ROUTES 
TO  DAWSON.  CITY. 

of  1898  will  only  go  before  to  point  the  way  to 
creeks  that  are  liable  to  pay,  even  if  they  do  not 
call  for  that  joke  of  the  miner's — ♦*  where  the 


gold  is  so  thick  that  you  have  to  mix  sand  in 
to  sluice  it." 

A  ^  COAST- LINE    GREATER    THAN  THE  CIRCUMFEBEXCE 
OF    THE    EARTH. 

There  are  11,000  islands  along  the  coast  in- 
cluded in  this  Alaskan  area,  and  with  the  nii- 
merous  inlets  they  give  a  coast-line  1 1,000  mile* 
longer  than  the  coast-line — Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Gulf — of  the  United  States,  or  greater  tlian  tlie 
circumference  of  the  earth.  And  consider  the  west 
em  limit  of  these  possessions — there  is  the  isIau'J 
of  Attou,  the  farthest  of  the  Aleutian  group  ;  iis 
longitude  is  as  far  west  of  Seattle  as  Portland, 
Maine,  is  east  of  Seattle.  No  matter  what  n^- 
ports  may  be  spread  dn  this  subject,  those  who 
are  contemplating  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  alonjc 
the  mighty  Yukon  need  not  be  deterred  by  a  fear 
of  crowding  or  richness  of  prospecting  ground,  as 
those  who  have  a  right  to  know  express  unbounded 
contidence  in  the  richness  of  the  placers,  and  wuh 
the  exodus  of  1897  lending  willing  hands  with  the 
pick,  it  may  be  that  the  results  of  1898  will  turn 
the  world  Klondike-mad  and  pale  the  memory  of 
"  Kaffirs"  in  Europe.  Indeed,  just  as  this  is 
going  to  press  there  are  reports  from  experts 
who  have  been  over  the  ground  thoroughly 
which  make  it  quite  within  the  things  to  If 
expected  that  there  will  soon  be  even  richer 
*'  finds"  than  those  already  made — and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  these  may  be  in  Alaska  proper. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  northwestern 
portion  of  our  continent  is  destmed  to  undergo 
a  remarkable  development  in  the  next  few' 
years. 

There  is  serious  work  to  be  done  in  Alaska  and 
the  Northwest  Territory — the  making  of  a  new 
world.  There  are  many  dissenters  from  this 
opinion,  but  their  dissent  will  only  serve  the 
purpose  of  making  all  effort  more  effective,  with 
more  forethought  and  more  care.  It  was  much 
the  same  when  the  East  first  heard  of  the  finding 
of  gold  on  Captain  Sutter's  farm  in  California  in 
1849.  Evidence  was  produced  of  the  *' finds," 
and  the  plains  and  Rockies  were  cut  into  wagon 
roads,  while  the  Indian  lurked  along  the  way  and 
took  a  scalp  now  and  then.  This  color  of  danger 
gave  the  Eastern  press  a  chance  to  write  luriti 
pictures  of  massacres  and  bloodshed  and  to  plao' 
the  price  of  a  placer  at  death,  but  the  *  *  movers' 
wagons  continued  to  turn  their  wheels  toward  the 
setting  sun,  and  to-day  the  fruit  of  that  move 
ment  makes  the  writer  of  a  recent  article  point 
with  much  reason  to  our  Pacific  coast  as  the 
changing  front  of  the  world.  In  point  of  fact, 
many  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  longest 
stays  in  that  region  are  the  hardiest- looking  and 
finest  physical   specimens  one  could   well   find. 
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A  PICTURESQUE  HABITATION  ON  CUILr 
KOOT  TRAIL— WAITING  FOR  SPBINO 
TO  PROCEED  NORTH. 


One  argonaut  after  another  has  testified  to  the 

tremendous  muscular  exhilaration  experienced  in 

crossing  the  Chilkoot  even  with  the  thermometer 

at  all  sorts  of  numbers  below  zero.      And  this  is 

simply    natural.     The   freezing   purifies   the  air 

they     breathe, 

the    cold     stirs 

the  blood    and 

muscles  to  ac- 
tion,   the    fare 

is  plain    but 

wholesome,  and 

there     is     that 

great     solitude 

to  feed  the  soul 

and  that  feeling 

of  comradeship 

— truth  to  your 
fellow  -man  — 

all  of  which 
give  health  to 
the  body  and 
mind.        There 

his  been  an  honesty  remarked  in  these  first 
dwellers  in  the  Yukon  basin  and  in  the  travelers 
over  the  passes,  and  it  is  due  to  the  absolute 
dependence  of  every  man  on  the  other  for  pro- 
tection. It  was  the  same  in  the  early  days  of 
California,  and  changed  and  was  lawless  in  the 
extreme  while  the  Government  was  learning  how 
to  make  the  law  effective,  and  it  will  be  the 
same  way  on  the  Yukon,  no  doubt. 

HARDSHIPS    AWAITING    THE    GOLD- SEEKER. 

Let  no  one  start  out,  though,  without  clearly 
realizing  that  the  Yukon  country  is  still  far  from 
a  pleasure  resort.  The  camp  life  and  work  of 
the  miner  on  the  Klondike  is  one  of  great  hard- 
ships, the  climate  and  the  long  winter  nights 
hedging  it  in  with  ever-present  and  harsh  limita- 
tions. It  is  a  routine  of  sleep  until  you  wake  and 
work,  build  fires  and  cook  the  brief  fare  until 
Tou  sleep.  The  thermometer  goes  down  to  forty 
or  fifty  degrees  below  in  January,  and  sometimes 
lower,  while  in  the  summer-time  it  will  go  to 
one  hundred  degrees  above,  and  when  the  mer- 
<'ury  is  highest  the  mosquitoes  will  be  the  dens- 
est. The  latter  are  one  of  the  greatest  trials 
that  the  pioneer  has  to  encounter,  and  the  most 
hardened  emigrant  from  the  Jersey  flats  will  be 
surprised  at  the  vicious  onslaughts  of  these  little 
plagues,  who  have  actually  been  known  to  drive 
the  deer  and  bear  into  the  water  for  shelter. 

The  wise  prospector  will  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  matter  of  reaching  his  destination  in  time 
to  get  comfortably  settled  and  build  his  house 
l»efore  the  long  winter  sets  in.  Tents  are  used 
for  camping  until  a  permanent  location  is  made, 


and  then  a  **  shack,"  or  log  hut,  generally  of  one 
room,  is  erected.  A  dirt  floor  usually  answers, 
and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  boughs,  on  which 
is  piled  mud  a  foot  or  two  thick ;  this  soon  freezes, 
making  a  very  warm  house  if  the  sides  are  also 
banked  with  mud  and  the  logs  chinked  in  the 
same  way. 

HOW    THE    MINERS    LIVE. 

The  best  fire  is  one  built  on  a  square  piece  of 
masonry  two  feet  high,  much  like  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  and  the  smoke  from  this  feeds  tli  rough  a 
pipe,  like  an  inverted  funnel,  which  hangs  from 
the  center  of  the  roof,  and  is  fixed  to  be  raised 
or  lowered.  About  this  fire  the  miners  sit  in 
their  idle  hours,  often  the  meals  are  eaten  off  its 
edge,  and  many  a  game  of  <*  California  Jack  "  is 
played  across  its  corners.  This  open  fire  in  the 
center  of  the  room  is  an  idea  probably  copied 
from  the  natives.  The  latter  not  being  so  sensi- 
tive  to  smoke  let  it  escape  through  an  opening  left 
in  the  roof,  like  their  tepee,  or  cone-shaped  tent  of 
poles  and  mud,  being  constructed  with  the  apex 
of  the  cone  left  open  for  the  smoke.  The  sup- 
plies,  or  sacks  of  flour,  meal,  bacon,  beans, 
coffee,  salt,  and  the  feW  luxuries,  are  stored  in 
the  same  room  and  jealously  guarded.  Their 
shrinking  bulk  is  watched  with  fear,  while  the 
miners  declare  that  the  gold  is  most  carelessly 
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hung  in  bags  on  pegs  behind  the  door,  tied  up 
in  the  arm  of  a  worn-out  shirt,  or  perhaps  filled 
in  the  foot  of  a  rubber  boot. 

Few  books 
reach  these 
camps,  and 
fewer  newspa- 
pers, as  neither 
government 
carries  any- 
thing but 
"first-class 
mail  matter. " 
But  I  noticed 
on  the  passes 
last  summer 
that  nearly  ev- 
ery man  had  a 
Bible  with  him,  and  I  saw  a  number  of  copies 
of  Shakespeare.  And  to  the  man  of  thoughtful 
mind  I  should  think  that  a  few  good  books,  hard 
to  exhaust,  would  be  a  food  needed  as  much  as 
bacon  and  beans.  Nansen  while  on  the  Pram 
got  better  work  from  his  men  because  he  gave 
them  the  diversion  of  bocks  and  music. 

Some  of  these  miners  build  their  cabins  with  a 
*' lean-to"  which  covers  the  shaft  and  protects 
the  partner  at  the  windlass  as  he  draws  up  the 
buckets  of  frozen  dirt.  The  plan  of  working 
these  placers  is  for  two  men  to  work  together,  one 
down  in  the  drift,  who,  by  keeping  a  fire  going 
while  he  sleeps,  thaws  enough  ground  to  pick  it 
out  and  load  it  in  the  bucket  when  awake,  while 
his  partner  draws  the  bucket  up  the  shaft  with  a 
windlass,  made  like  the  old-fashioned  well.  This 
dirt  he  piles  out- 
side, and  there 
it  stays  until 
spring,  except 
for  an  occasion- 
al "panning  "to 
see  how  rich  the 
dirt  is  running. 

When  the 
springs  thaw 
and  begin  to 
trickle  down  the 
mountain  the 
miner  builds  his 
sluice -box,  and 
turning  the  wa- 
ter into  its  head,  incnnes  it  for  just  the  necessary 
current,  and  then  feeds  the  box  at  its  upper  end 
with  this  dump  pile.  The  water  continues  what 
nature  began,  and  the  gold  in  the  sand  sinks 
against  cleats  on  the  bottom,  while  the  dirt 
passes  away.  The  <*  rocker"  is  also  used,  and 
every  miner  has  his  little  preferences  as  to  details 


DIVERSION  OF  CAMP  LIFE. 


of  method,  but  as  yet  on  the  Yukon   they  ajj 
primitive  indeed. 

In  the  towns,  particularly  at  Da'wson,  Dyei 
and  Skaguay,  everything  is  *'  wide  open  "— drinl^ 
ing,  gambling,  and  the  mad  dance  of  the  mineil 
and  their  women  are  almost  a  *  *  continuous  pei 
formance"  through  the  winter.  Of  course  tb 
crowd  of  miners  change,  but  the  women  don'i 
The  men  come  into  town  from  the  mines  at  in 
tervals  for  a  diversion  from  their  monotonuu 
life.  This  monotony  is  liable  to  make  the  settle 
ments  of  the  Yukon  the  most  wicked  in  ih 
history  of  camp  towns,  for  human  nature  wii 
**even  up"  things. 

It  was  never  my  belief  that  there  would  1* 
a  serious  famine  at  Dawson  or  on  the  Klondifct^ 
this  winter.  Food  might  go  to  very  high  prict^ 
and  men  might  have  to  economize  in  its  use.  but 
with  the  personal  knowledge  I  had    that  three 

fourths  of  tho?»* 

whog:otthrougk 
the  passes  Ul<: 
year  went  \nm 
a  year's  supply, 
made  me  ieal 
sure  that  this, 
with  the  ton 
nage  that  got 
up  the  Yukon. 
made  a  gross 
supply  w  h  i  0  li 
would  keep  the 
wolf  away  from 
the  *' shack"  if 
men  remained 
together.  A 
miner  in  that  country  will  charge  you  thf 
highest  market  prices  for  food  if  you  have  the 
money  to  pay  or  the  strength  to  work,  but  !>' 
you  penniless  and  with  no  work  to  do,  it  is  his 
spirit  to  divide  his  last  crust  with  you,  and  with 
good  grace. 

The  very  best  advice  that  can  be  given  on 
<<  outfitting  "  for  a  year  or  two  in  that  land  oi  the 
long  nights,  without  particularizing,  is  to  take 
only  what  is  absolutely  needed,  and  be  sure  that 
it  is  of  the  very  highest  quality.  A  good  sleep- 
ing-bag is  worth  a  dozen  a  little  cheaper;  one 
well-made  coat  is  worth  many  inferior  ones  ;  and 
so  on  through  the  list  of  clothing,  tools,  and 
food.  If  you  do  decide  to  cut  on  quantity,  Jt^tit 
be  on  the  clothes. 

II._IIOW  TO  GET  TO  DAWSON  CITlf. 

The  most  vital  question  that  these  gold-seekers 

are  asking  is,  What  is  the  best  route  ?     Having 

kept  in  close  touch  with  the  man  who  is  going  to 

the  Yukon,  I  have  concluded   that  he  will  have 
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AN  BNOINKBB  SIOUTINO  THE  SUMMIT. 

(This  was  the  last  photograph  taken 
on  the  Chllkoot  In  the  winter  of 
1897-fl8,  by  Arthur  Cobb,  C.E.) 


as  his  destination  the  tributaries  of  that  river 
Viet  ween  the  mouth  of  the  Hootalinqua  and 
Da^wson  City,  possibly  going  further  down  to  Cir- 
c\e  City  or  Forty  Mile,  and  I  will  give  my  con- 
clusions as  answering  to  this  destination. 

THE    ALL- WATER    ROUTE. 

There  is  one  all- water  route,  by  steamship  to 
St.   Michael,  3,000  miles  from  Puget  Sound  and 
4, 000  from  San 
Francisco," 
thence   up  the 
Yukon     River 
1,8S0  miles  to 
Dawson    City. 
This     route    is 
the  easiest  and 
at     the     same 
time     the    one 
entailing  more 
u  n  c  e  rtainties, 
more     loss    of 
lime,     money, 
and  opportuni- 
ty    than     any 
heretofore  tak- 
en :    but  on  ac- 
count of  its  be- 
ing possible 
(iuring  a  very  brief  season  to  ship  from  Puget 
Sound  and   be   unloaded  with  your    belongings 
at  Dawson  City,   right  in  the  heart  of  the   first 
great  discoveries  appeals  strongly  to  the  average 
man.     It  would  take  all  the  ships  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  however,  to  move  the  gold -seekers  over  this 
route  during  the  short  season  it  is  open.     The  first 
shi{)s  going  via  St.  Michael  in  1898  are  scheduled 
to  leave  Puget  Sound  about  June  10,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  complementary  boats  to  take  the 
cargoes  will  be  able  to  start  up  the  Yukon  until 
nearly  a  month  later,  because  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  is  not  free  of  ice  for  four  or  ?i\Q  weeks 
after  it  breaks  up  at  its  sources  at  Lake  Linde- 
iiiann  or  Lake  Teslin — about  the  last  of  May. 
This  upper  ice  flows  north,  cuts  under  the  ice 
where  it  has  not  yet  thawed,  or  piles   on   it,  and 
freezing  again  forms  a  great  icy  mass  ;   this  again 
breaks  and  flows  farther  down  stream,  ending  in 
a  grand  gorge  about  the  mouth.      At  the  mouth 
the  volume  of  water  flowing  into  Bering  Sea  is  so 
great  that  it  is  fresh  ten   miles  out,  which  also 
friH^zes  and  aids  in  locking  this  entrance.      At 
many  points  on  the  trip  up  to  Dawson  the  river 
changes  its  channel  each  season,  and  new  bars 
are  formed,  often  necessitating  dredging  to  enable 
the  boats  to  find  a  channel. 

The  traveler    should    reach    Dawson   City   by 
the  first  of  August,  provided  he  got  started  up 


the  river  on  one  of  the  first  boats,  and  if  he 
expects  to  labor  for  others  at  a  per- diem  wage 
this  trip  is  the  easiest ;  but  it  will  cost  as  much 
in  ready  money  as  going  by  either  the  White  or 
Chilkoot  passes  (leaving  Puget  Sound  May  20), 
and  it  will  cost  in  food  as  much  more  and  in 
time  one  year  more  if  the  gold- seeker  expects  to 
make  and  work  his  own  location. 

THE    BRIEF    PROSPECTING    SEASON. 

This  is  predicated  on  the  shortness  of  the  pros- 
pecting season,  which  in  many  creeks  is  confined 
to  June  and  July,  because  from  October  to  June 
the  weather  is  too  severe.  Men  say  they  will 
prospect  in  the  winter-time,  but  the  Yukon  miner 
tells  me  that  they  don't  ;  that  they  must  get 
their  shaft  down  in  the  open  season,  so  their 
work  will  be  underground  when  winter  closes  in. 
The  months  of  August  and  September,  too.  are 
not  profitable  for  prospecting,  since  the  melting 
of  the  snow  and  glaciers  on  the  mountains  fills 
and  overflows  the  creek  bottoms.  Should  the 
gold- seeker  have  as  his  destination  some  of  the 
streams  farther  up  than  Dawson,  it  will  require 
additional  time  for  the  much  slower  progress,  for 
it  is  up  a  swift  current  in  an  open  boat  instead 
of  down  stream,  as  from  the  overland  passes.  If 
one's  destination  is  Stewart  River,  it  is  better  to  be 
at  Lake  Lmdemann  or  Lake  Teslin  at  a  given  time 
than  at  Dawson  City.  One  can't  be  at  Dawson 
City  by  the  all-water  route  until  at  least  two 
months   later    than  he   can    reach    these   head- 


NEAU  THE  SUMMIT  OF  CHILKOOT,  FOURTEEN  DAYS*  WORK 
FROM  DYBA,  EIGHTEEN  MILES  BEHIND. 

waters.  So  the  water  route  loses  practically 
all  the  prospecting  season,  while  the  short  passes 
save  six  or  seven  weeks  of  it. 

I  know  the  actual  hardships  on  the  easier 
trails  from  *' packing"  across  the  White  and 
Chilkoot  passes,  and   have    intimate    knowledge 
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from  people  on  whom  one  should  rely  as  to  the 
other  routes.  However,  aside  from  all  this  the 
question  of  climate  fixes  the  question  of  date 
when  you  can  get  into  the  country,  and  the 
question  of  date 
fixes  the  value 
of  the  first 
year's  results. 

THE     OVERLAND 

TRAIL    TO    LAKE 

TESLIN. 

What  is 
known  as  the 
Teslin  route  via 
Wrangell  iand 
the  Stickeen 
River  to  Tele- 
graph Creek, 
thence  by  over- 
land trail  154 
miles  to  Lake  Teslin,  also  has  its  advocates.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  after  getting  to  Lake  Teslin 
all  the  rest  of  the  trip  is  down  stream,  avoiding 
dangerous  rapids  and  troublesome  portages.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true;  but  what  of  that  154  miles 
of  land  ?  It  would  be  nothing  to  balk  an  earnest 
man  if  he  was  going  to  trudge  it  with  his  lunch - 
basket  and  a  good  stout  staff;  but  where  is  the 
year's  supply  of  outfit — the  thousand  pounds  ? 
How  long  will  it  take  him  to  lug  that  over  on  his 
back,  making  at  the  most  ten  miles  a  day  for 
each  hundred  pounds  ?  Or,  if  he  has  money  to 
buy  two  horses  and  feed  and  shoe  them,  and  each 
carries  250  pounds  and  makes  20  miles  a  day, 
what  will  it  cost  ? 

Suppose  there  is  money  to  buy  and  ship  these 
liorses  to  Telegraph  Creek  and  to  buy  their  feed; 
allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  accidents  and  for 
moving  the  feed  for  the  horses,  it  is  plain  that  it 
will  take  at  least  a  month  for  this  land  trip,  and 
the  cost  will  be  double  that  of  the  White,  Chil- 
koot,  or  St.  Michael  trips.  However,  if  cost  or 
hardship  cuts  no  figure  and  the  traveler  starts 
early  over  the  frozen  snow  so  as  to  be  at  Lake 
Teslin  by  the  latter  part  of  May,  he  will  be  in  an 
excellent  position  to  reach  the  gold  district  early 
in  the  prospecting  season. 

THE    DALTOX     ROUTE. 

The  Dalton  trail,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chilkat  River  overland  to  Fort  Selkirk,  200  miles, 
is  purely  a  cattle  trail.  It  is  good  for  pack  animals 
and  particularly  suited  to  them  in  the  ' '  open 
season,"  because  along  its  way  are  meadows  to 
feed  them;  but  it  is  only  profitable  to  pack  over 
this  route  where  the  animals  are  to  l^  sold  down 
below,  and  it  will  not  Ije  used  much  by  the  pros- 


pectors until  a  surface  railroad  is  built  over  it — 
an  improvement  likely  to  come  within  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Canadian  routes  are  out  of  the  question 
for  present  "needs,  on  account  of  the  distance  of 
overland  journeys. 

The  Taku  route,  leading  out  from  Juneau,  is 
quite  similar  to  the  Teslin  route  from  Wrangell, 
only  not  so  good  for  pedestrians,  but  better  for 
railroad- building. 

THE    MOST    FEASIBLE    ROUTE    VIA   CHILKOOT    PASS. 

This  narrows  down  the  route  question  to  the 
Chilkoot  and  White  passes.  Going  by  the  White 
there  is  forty -five  miles  of  land  from  ship  navi- 
gation to  canoe  navigation.  The  Chilkoot  trail 
is  one- half  this  distance.  The  gradients  on  the 
White  are  less  as  an  average  profile,  the  summit 
of  the  White  being  2,500  feet  above  sea-level 
and  the  Chilkoot  3,600  feet  ;  but  there  are  more 
ups  and  downs  and  more  bogs  on  the  White,  and 
altogether,  mile  for  mile,  the  Chilkoot  is  very 
much  the  easier  proposition. 

It  starts  out  from  the  town  of  Dyea,  up  a  sandy 
and  bowlder- strewn  valley  for  eight  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon — a  point  where  the  valley 
narrows  in  an  easterly  deflection — and  from  here 
it  is  four  miles  of  very  hard  travel  to  Sheep 
Camp.  It  leads  out  up  the  mountain  side  and  is 
ever  up  and  down,  over  the  spurs  and  across  the 
bogs  and  streams  ;  one  minute  you  are  exerting 
yourself   to   the   utmost  to   pull  your  boot  out 

of  the  mucky 
black  stuff,  and 
the  next  are 
pulling  yourself 
up  a  rise  by 
holding  to  the 
roots  of  a  tree  ; 
then  comes  a 
slide  down  a 
grimy  stone, 
and  if  you 
light  squarely 
must  balance 
yourself  well 
over  the  log 
across  the 
stream  ;  and 
again  up  and 
down,  until  you 
wonder  if  the 
pack  on  your  back  is  petrified  into  a  lead -bearing 
stone.  From  Sheep  Camp  the  ascent  becomes 
greater  as  you  go  up  the  canyon,  and  two  hours 
will  put  you  in  sight  of  the  famous  pass,  that  for- 
bidding door  to  Eldorado.  From  this  point  it 
does  not  look  far  to  the  sheer  granite  wall  with 
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the  two  little  depressions  in  the  top.  The  one  to 
the  left,  and  the  higher  one,  is  the  trail,  and  from 
til  is  first  view,  three  miles  away,  you  can  see  a 
thread-like  path  wind  up  to  it.  Moreover,  by 
careful  scrutiny,  if  your  eyes  are  good,  you  can 
I^Tceive  little  specks  moving  over  and  up  the 
•'  granite  clouds  " — they  seem  the  atoms  of  hope. 

THE    FAMOUS    SUMMIT. 

A  little  farther,  at  Last  Camp,  horses  are  usu- 
ally unpacked.  The  climb  from  here  to  the  top 
is  like  a  great  pair  of  steps,  uneven  and  each  step 
growing  larger  as  you  get  nearer  to  it,  but  pa- 
tience and  frequent  rests  will  get  you  finally  to 
the  summit.  The  scene  about  you  becomes  in- 
describably grand  as  you  toil  up  this  ascent,  the 
valleys  lying  below  like  strips  of  green,  with  a 
stripe  of  silver  where  the  little  Taiya  River  shows; 
Above,  all  space  seems  to  be  frozen  and  locked  with 
glaciers  ;  the  birds  are  singing  down  there  where 
yon  were  an  hour  ago,  and  the  poppy  is  gorgeous 
and  indolently  sways  in  the  summer  air  ;  but  up 
here  it  is  perpetual  winter,  and  when  you  gain 
the  top  of  the  summit  the  winds  give  you  an  icy 
kiss  like  death. 

LAKE    LINDEMANN    AND   THE    BOATS. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  and  five  hundred 
feet  below  is  Crater  Lake,  and  the  trail  twists  to 
the  right  of  it,  on  past  Long  Lake  to  Deep  Lake, 
and  at  last  to  the  head  of  navigation.  Lake 
Linderaann.  From  the  summit  to  Lindemann  it 
is  rocks  and  bogs  anJ  some  easy  going,  the  dis- 
tance being  less  than  eight  miles.  Here  is  where 
boats  are  built  for  the  river  journey,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  get   timber   from   the   forests  two 


miles  away — perhaps  much  further  by  this  sum- 
mer, as  suitable  timber  is  scarce  and  fast  being 
cut.     There  is  a  small  sawmill  at  this  place  and 
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some  boats  are  being  built  this  winter,  but  they 
will  be  exhausted  with  the  first  movement  north, 
and  again  plain  batteaus  will  go  to  prohibitive 
prices,  just  as  during  the  past  season,  when  they 
actually  sold  a  boat  to  hold  two  men  and  a  ton  of 
supplies  for  $575.  It  takes  two  men  ten  days 
of  hard  work  to  construct  one  of  these  boats  out 
of  the  forest  wood.  The  tree  is  found,  felled, 
and  the  whipsaw  makes  the  boards  ;  then  it  is  a 
question  of  shaping  and  putting  together,  calk- 
ing and  launching. 


B|f  t€WrU9V  of  MeClure"»  Manaziiu. 
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DOWN    THE    RIVER. 

From  this  point  to  Dawson  is  plain  sailing 
down  stream,  except  a  few  short  portages,  one  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  another  below  Lindemann  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  and  not  forgetting  to  except 
several  rapids,  the  most  dangerous  of  which  is 
the  White  Horse.  The  channel  through  these 
rough  waters  is  better  known  now  than  when 
they  caused  serious  consequences  to  men  and 
supplies  early  last  summer,  and  it  is  understood 
that  there  are  men  making  a  regular  business  of 
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taking  boats  through  for  a  few  dollars — a  very 
trifle  compared  with  the  former  dangers.  One  poor 
fellow  was  in  the  van  of  the  rush  early  last  sea- 
son, and  after  many  hardships  reached  this  place, 
shot  at  the  rapids,  struck  the  rocks,  and  lost  boat 
and  supplies.  It  is  related  that  being  washed 
against  the  lower  shore  and  realizing  his  helpless 
condition  (his  entire  possessions  being  reduced 
to  a  single  can  of  a  famous  baking  powder),  he 
shot  himself,  and  a  board  now  marks  the  place 
where  he  was  buried  by  those  who  came  after. 

THE    QUESTION    OF   TEMPERAMENT. 

I  have  given  a  description  of  the  Chilkoot  Pass 
as  I  know  it,  to  show  the  character  of  this  sort  of 
travel  and  to  say  this  is  the  very  best  route  to 
the  gold  district.  It  is  not  an  engaging  picture, 
but  it  is  true  that  what  a  man  really  thinks  of 
such  a  rough  adventure  depends  largely  on  his 
nature.  Two  men  go  in  and  live  through  all  the 
sensations  and  return  to  tell  their  story  :  one  is  a 
harrowing,  tearful  tale,  the  other  rough  and 
hard,  but  with  lots  of  fun  for  all  that;  and  there 
you  are.  It  is  often  the  case  that  one  man  will 
weight  down  a  whole  party.  lie  may  be  a  good 
fellow,  too,  in  a  way,  but  his  disposition  hangs 


heavy,  while  another  will  lift  a  crowd  through 
all  manner  of  hardships  by  his  elasticity  of  spirits 
and  courage  to  do,  like  Kipling's  ***Eathen:  ' 
*<  And  he  lifts  'em,  lifts  'em,  lifts  'em  thro'  the 
charge  that  wins  the  day." 

AN    INCIDENT    OF    THE    TRAIL. 

I  saw  this  effect  of  man  on  man  strangc^ly 
exemplified  on  the  Chilkoot  trail  at  a  place  they 
call  Pleasant  Valley.  A  big  fellow  whose  clothes 
and  white  collar  seemed  stmngely  out  of  place  in 
the  pushing  horde  was  under  a  tree,  reclining 
and  at  ease,  absorbed  in  a  big  book  that  lay  otvu 
on  the  ground  before  him.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  approaching  nearer  I  made  out  the 
title  of  the  volume  which  held  him  enthralled;  it 
was  Nansen's  <*  Farthest  North."  Now,  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  superb  story  of  ad- 
venture carried  many  a  pound  for  the  big  man, 
and  compensated  for  so  strange  a  thing  as  **  tot- 
ing "  two  such  heavy  volumes  on  so  arduous  a 
trip,  where  all  is  considered  worthless  that  you 
cannot  eat  or  wear. 

COMING    TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES. 

The  advice  given  as  to  route  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  existing  conditions,  or  rather  the 
conditions  as  they  existed  last  year,  and  does  not 
take  into  account  the  aids  to  transportation  over 
the  land  routes  now  under  construction  or  pro- 
posed. The  physical  conditions  of  the  routes 
other  than  by  way  of  the  Chilkoot  or  While 
passes  forbid  the  possibility  of  any  transportation 
means  to  handle  supplies  or  passengers  this  year, 
except  by  slow  and  primitive  methods,  such  as 
ox  or  horse  pack  trains  ;  and  no  matter  how  well 
the  promoters  of  any  surface  roads  on  such 
routes  may  use  the  brush  of  the  imagination, 
their  schemes  cannot  be  carried  through  in  1898. 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  even  assuming  that  money 
in  abundance  is  available  for  such  construction, 
whether  even  next  year  will  see  any  such  line  in 
operation  over  the  Stickeen,  Taku,  Edmonton,  or 
Dalton  routes.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
narrow-gauge  or  other  surface  railroad  built  over 
one  of  these  routes,  but  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  to 
say  that  it  will  take  millions  of  money  and  thret* 
more  years  to  accomplish  it,  although  within  that 
time  part  of  this  distAnce  may  be  operated  to 
help  out  on  a  portion  of  the  trip.  I  make  these 
broad  assertions  from  my  knowledge  of  the  didi- 
culties  to  be  met. 

OBSTACLES    IX    THE    WAY    OP    ROAD     BUILDERS. 

On  account  of  the  great  rainfall  near  the  coast, 
where  such  routes  begin,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
liuild  well  up  on  the  spurs  or  foothills,  requiring 
almost  a  continuous  construction  of  trestles,  fills» 
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or  cnts — the  cuts,  too,  through  granite  formations. 
When  once  across  the  mountain  range,  parallel- 
ing the  coast,  the  rains  or  freshets  are  not  so 
great,  but  the  snows  fall  steadily  and  do  not  melt 
until  June,  the  winds  blow,  and  snow-drifts  of 
great  depth  accumulate  at  all  Jow  grades,  neces- 
sitating the  same  construction  as  on  the  coast 
side,  but  with  the  addition  of  almost  continuous 
snow-sheds.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  such  con- 
struction at  the  cost  of  |15,000  or  |20,000  a 
mile,  but  it  is  another  matter  actually  to  do  it  at 
twice  these  figures. 

THE    SKAGUAY    WAGON    ROAD. 

Over  the  Skaguay  trail  or  White  Pass  route 
there  is  going  on  a  sensible  construction  for  tem- 
porary assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  wagon  road, 
over  which,  if  it  is  ever  completed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition,  much  freight  can  be  handled  by 
teams.  At  this  writing  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  this  road  have  been  built  out  from  Skaguay. 
It  is  still  in  very  rough  condition,  but  perhaps 
with  a  little  more  work  when  the  season  moder- 
ates it  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  The 
company  proposes  to  continue  this  to  a  point  be- 
yond the  summit  by  May  or  June,  but  it  is  known 
now  that  operations  have  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended. This  route  does  not  follow  the  old  trail, 
but  keeps  up   the   Skaguay   River  to   the  real 
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^hite  Pass,  a  route  encountering  two  or  three 
^x  canyons  closing  it  in  to  the  width  of  the 
stream  with  sheer  cliffs.  These  places  are  to  be 
crossed  on  steel  bridges,  one  of  which  has  been 
shipped  to  Alaska.  Granting,  however,  that  this 
difficult  enterprise  is  carried  to  a  sacc(^ssful  con- 
clusion, it  leaves  the  traveler  at  the  summit,  or 
^venty  miles  from  canoe  navigation  at  Lake  Ben- 
^^tt ;  and  as  a  land  trip,  no  matter  what  the  to- 
pography, is  still  a  laud  trip,  requiring  packing, 


and  the  question  of  transportation  of  supplies  is 
only  slightly  assisted.  To  be  sure,  the  argonaut 
will  give  thanks  for  any  relief  from  the  present 
difficulties,  but  no  real  solution  of  the  problem 
can  be  expected  this  year  from  Skaguay. 


THE    OHILKOOT    TRAMWAY. 


On  the  Chilkoot  route  transportation  enterprises 
appear  to  have  taken  a  more  definite  shape,  and 
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from  the  means  employed  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect quicker  and  more  certain  results.  This 
means  is  the  overhead  cable  construction,  known 
as  the  aerial  tramway,  which  from  its  airy  name 
does  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  practical 
mind  not  acquainted  with  the  system,  but  which 
is  known  to  mining  engineers  as  a  simple  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  method  of  handling 
supplies  destined  to  go  over  such  a  short  land 
trip  as  offered  by  the  Chilkoot.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  very  many  mining  sections  to  carry  ore 
from  quarry  to  smelter,  and  one  is  already  in  op- 
eration at  the  quartz  mines  near  Juneau,  Alaska. 
It  claims  as  a  basis  for  perfection  in  this  case  that 
it  is  not  dependent  on  surface  conditions  ;  that  it 
is  not  subject  to  disturbance  from  glaciers,  land- 
slides, or  snow-drifts ;  that  the  grades  are  no 
barrier  to  successful  operation  (as  the  supports  for 
the  cable  track  and  traction  cable  are  built  on  tho 
points  of  the  profile  of  the  route)  ;  and  that  tho 
tonnage  capacity  is  very  elastic. 

The  stations,  or  supports,  are  built  on  tho 
high  points  of  the  route.  These  consist  of  large 
poles,  12  or  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large 
end  and  varying  from  18  to  30  feet  in  length  ; 
they  average  about  400  feet  apart,  but  this  space 
can  be  increased  to  1,500  feet  without  in  anyway 
affecting  successful  operation.  These  poles  have 
a  two-inch  iron  pin  in  their  bottom  which  is  fitted 
into  a  hole  drilled  in  the  granite  ;  for  further 
support  tlie  biise  of  the  pole  is  held  in  place  by  a 
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cast-iron  shoe  also  fitted  to  the  rock,  and  it  is 
then  held  rigidly  in  place  by  small  cable  guys 
running  from  its  top  to  the  four  corners  of  a 
square,  the  guys  being  kept  taut  by  a  simple  de- 
vice of  turnbuckles.  ('rossing  the  pole  at  the 
top  are  arms,  much  like  those  on  a  telegraph 
^  pole,  only  stronger,  and  at  the  extreme  of  the  top 
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arms  is  the  stationary  or  track  cable,  made  of 
plow  steel  one  inch  in  diameter  and  of  great  ten- 
sile strength.  Two  feet  below  the  top  arm  is  a 
second  one,  carrying  on  sheaves  at  its  extremities 
the  traction  cable  of  five-eighths  inch  diameter. 
This  cable  is  endless  and  is  driven  by  steam  power 
from  a  plant  located  conveniently  on  the  line.  The 
car,  or  carrier,  is  suspended  on  a  hanger  which 
rests  with  two  small  wheels  on  the  upper  cable,  and 
as  the  hook  grips  the  lower  moving  cable  the  car 
is  propelled  forward  at  the  rate  of  250  feet  per 
minute,  making  the  through  trip  from  Dyea  to 
Lindemann  in  eight  hours.  An  ingenious  con- 
struction of  the  hanger  enables  the  cars  to  pass 
the  supports. 

It  is  feasible  to  handle  with  perfect  success  this 
endless  cable  system  for  a  distance  of  no  more 
than  five  miles  ;  consequently  the  Chilkoot  route, 
which  is  about  twenty- five  miles,  will  require  six 
sections  with  three  power  plants,  each  driving  a 
section  in  either  direction.  At  the  ends  of  these 
sections  there  is  an  automatic  release  of  the 
hanger  from  the  cables  ;  it  is  carried  by  gravity 
on  a  switch  of  similar  construction  to  the  next 
station,  rehooks  itself,  and  the  cars  continue  to 
destination  without  rehandling.  At  the  starting- 
point  the   loaded    waterproof  carriers  are  taken 


up  by  the  cables  passing  through  the  freight 
house,  hooking  themselves  on  automatically  at 
such  distances  as  the  operator  prefers,  and  taken  of 
the  cables  by  a  similar  device  at  destinatioD, 
where  the  emptied  carriers  are  again  hooked  on 
the  return  cable  ^nd  sent  to  the  starting-point. 
One  company  already  reports  four  or  five  miles  of 
this  construction  in  opera- 
tion over  the  steepest  grades 
on  the  Chilkoot  route,  and 
promises  to  shortly  have 
another  four  miles  in  oper- 
ation, which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  by  the 
middle  of  May.  Another 
company,  with  much  more 
extensive  plans,  has  just 
gotten  started  on  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  these 
lines  to  run  from  its  own 
dock,  built  two  miles  out 
from  Dyea,  through  to  Lake 
Lindemann,  thus  covering 
the  whole  of  the  land  trip. 
They  propose  to  carry  ar- 
ticles up  to  500  pounds  in 
weight  as  well  as  *  *  knock- 
down "  boats. 

It  is  believed  that  the 
completion  of  these  plans  to 
convey  supplies  over  the 
Chilkoot  and  White  Passes  in  eight  hours, 
instead  of  five  or  six  weeks,  will  bring  the  rate 
down  from  forty  cents  a  pound  to  about  ten 
cents.  All  the  real  efforts  to  handle  freight 
overland  are  going  on  at  Dyea  and  Skaguay, 
and  these  places  are  only  separated  by  a  neck  of 
land  at  the  head  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  known  as 
the  Lynn  Canal. 

LOCATING    A    CLAIM. 

The  laws  governing  the  location  of  claims  vary 
on  either  side  of  the  boundary  line,  the  limit  on 
the  Klondike  or  British  side  having  been  re- 
duced since  last  August  from  500  feet  in  length, 
running  with  the  stream,  and  extending  from 
bench  to  bench  to  100  feet  in  length  running 
with  the  stream  measured  from  high -water  mark 
outward,  or  to  the  bench  if  it  be  further.  This 
is  the  creek  or  river  claim.  '*  Bar  diggings*'  are 
a  strip  of  land  100  feet  wide  at  high- water  mark 
and  extending  into  the  stream  to  its  lowest  water- 
level.  *'Dry  diggings"  are  simply  100  feet 
square. 

The  Klondike  and  its  affluents  were  staked  and 
are  held  by  the  miners  under  the  old  law,  and 
any  application  attempted  by  Canada  of  the  new 
law,  affecting  these  miners,  is  liable  to  meet  with 
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a  stubborn  resistance  from  them,  as  is  also  the  10 
per  cent,  proposed  as  royalty  to  be  put  on  the 
output  of  these  older  locations.  But  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  will  probably  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem in  a  broad  and  liberal  way,  as  the  case  would 
seem  to  demand.  The  prospectors  were  induced 
under  different  laws  to  hunt  for  gold  in  its 
frozen  domains,  and  a  law  that  would  be  retro- 
active would  simply  be  bad  faith.  The  new 
Canadian  law  also  reserves  every  alternate  ten 
claims  for  the  crown.  This  reduced-claim  area 
is  calculated  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  argonaut, 
for  at  best  it  reduces  his  prospects  to  one- fifth 
of  what  was  allowed  the  pioneers.  While  the 
American  side  has  not  been  proven  nearly  so  rich, 
yet  our  Government  permits  the  taking  up  of  an 
equivalent  to  about  twenty  acres,  or  fifteen  times 
as  much  as  on  the  British  side. 

Canada's  equivalent  for  her  exactions. 

Canada  also  proposes  to  levy  a  duty  on  miners' 
supplies  brought  into  the  Northwest  Territory, 
hut  the  exact  amount  has  not  yet  been  determined 
from  knowledge  of  the  application.  For  the  greater 
tribute  it  is  true  that  Canada  gives  the  better  serv- 
ice. A  claim  on  that  side  the  boundary  can 
be  perfected  with  more  dispatch  than  on  the 
Am(?rican  side,  and  she  lends  assistance  readily 
to  open  trails  to  new  camps  of  any  considerable 
size,  connecting  them  with  supply  points  ;  she 
has,  moreover,  a  police  system  and  mail  service 
superigr  to  that  of  Alaska  proper. 

The  miners'  meeting  is  the  only  government 
in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  but  it  appears  nearly  to 
have  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  with  the  growth 
of  the  country  and  the  introduction  of  a  class  of 


fold — legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  No 
provision  is  made  for  a  governing  oflBcer,  the 
whole  fabric  resting  on  the  great  American  prin- 
ciple, **  majority  rules."  Universal  suffrage  is 
given  and  all  have  an  equal  vote.  The  method 
of  proceedings  is  as  follows  :  If  a  man  has  a 
grievance  he  posts  a  notice  to  that  effect  and 
calls  a  meeting  for  a  certain  date.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  miners  of  that  locality  assemble, 
generally  in  the  open  air,  and  a  moderator  from 
their  number  is  appointed.  Then  the  prosecutor 
presents  his  case  ;  the  defendant  answers.  Cross- 
questioning  speeches  pro  and  con  are  made,  and 


CACHK8  TO  PRB8£RVE  WlNTEIl  PK0yl8I0^8. 
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non.producing  adventurers,  attracted  by  the  hopes 
of  making  their  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the 
producers,  it  is  fast  becoming  a  mockery. 
The  powers  of  the  miners'  meeting  are  three- 
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in  the  end  some  one  puts  a  motion,  which  is  either 
carried  or  defeated.  If  carried,  the  penalty  is 
imposed  without  delay. 

III.— HOW  AND  WHERE  THE  GOLD 
WAS  FOUND. 

For  half  a  century  the  existence  of  gold  in 
Alaska  has  been  known.  It  was  reported  by 
Tebenkof  in  1848  and  again  by  the  engineer 
Deroschin  in  1851,  and  from  1848  to  1855  the 
Russian-American  Company  spent  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  active  mining  operations.  A  force 
of  forty  miners  under  Lieutenant  Deroschin  was 
kept  continually  at  work  at  the  head  of  the  inlet 
on  Kaknoo  River  and  in  the  Kenai  and  Prince 
William  mountains.  They  found  gold,  but  in 
such  small  quantities  that  their  enthusiasm  gradu- 
ally waned,  and  the  diggings  had  been  deserted 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  when  the  country 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later  Choquette  and  Carpenter  found  traces 
of  the  precious  metal  on  the  Stickeen  River,  and 
Prof.W.  P.  Blake  verified  this  discovery  in  1863. 
In  1873  there  was  some  excitement  over  a  dis- 
covery  in    Southeastern   Alaska,    but    the   real 
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history  of  mining  does  not  begin  until  1880, 
when  Joseph  Juneau  achieved  fame  in  the  annals 
of  the  country  by  the  first  important  ''find  "  near 
the  town  which  now  l:»ears  his  name — as  late  as 
188C  still  "a  little  village  of  rough  cabins." 

THE    GREAT    TREADWELL    STAMP    MILL. 

When  the  excitement  over  this  discovery  was 
at  its  height,  a  miner  who  went  by  the  name  of 
'*  French  Pete"  staked  a  claim  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  on  Douglas  Island.  John  Tread  well 
bought  the  claim  for  t5iOO  and  built  a  five-stamp 
mill,  which  he  later  increased  to  120  stamps  and 
seven  years  after  the  discovery  enlarged  it  to  240 
stamps,  making  the  Treadwell  the  largest  mill  in 
the  world.  The  ore  is  low  grade,  running  about 
$3  to  the  ton  and  costing  about  H.08  per  ton 


A  OHIULOOT  VHiULOB. 
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to  extract  the  bullion,  which  to-day  makes  an 
output  of  ljjl,000,000  a  year. 

At  iSum  Dum  a  ten -stamp  mill  is  at  work,  and 
the  ore  is  rated  at  something  like  $100  to  the  ton. 

Just  below  Juneau,  at  Sheep  Creek,  is  the 
»^ilver  Queen  Mine,  running  a  ten-stamp  mill, 
and  altogether  within  four  miles  of  Juneau,  in- 
cluding the  Treadwell,  there  are  nine  mills  in 
oi)ei-ation. 

v^ixty  miles  above  Juneau,  toward  Lynn 
Canal,  is  the  Berner's  Bay  Mine,  and  there  are 
rich  ledges  reported  on  Admiralty  Island.  These 
d('])()sits  require  expensive  machinery  to  e\^n 
test  them  properly,  and  when  it  extends  l)eyond 
the  prospecting  stage  is  work  for  large  capital 
only. 

H.  E.  Preston,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  says  of  the  output  of  gold  from 
Alaska  before  the  Klondike  discovery:  "The 
gold  product  of  Alaska  thus  far  has  ])een  remark- 
al)h^  rather  for  its  n>gularity  than  its  amount,  and 
more  favorable  to  the  permanency  of 


development  of  the  mineral  resources  than  if  it 
were  subject  to  violent  fluctuations. " 

ALONG    THE    YUKON. 

For  sixty- four  years  the  great  Yukon  River. 
<<the  Mississippi  of  the  North"  (which  is  de- 
clared by  both  Professor  Elliott  and  Mr.  Ivan 
Petroff  to  discharge  * » as  much  if  not  a  third  more  " 
water  into  Bering  Sea  than  the  Father  of  Waters 
does  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico),  has  l>een  explored 
by  one  traveler  after  another,  yet  the  first  signs 
of  gold  in  the  Yukon  basin  were  not  brought  to 
light  until  1881.  These  indications  on  the  bars 
of  the  Big  Salmon  River  were  followed  by  similar 
manifestations  on  the  Pelly,  Hootalinqua,  and 
Stewart  rivers,  and  gradually  placer  mines  were 
developed  on  Forty  Mile,  Sixty  Mile,  and  Bird 
creeks,  and  on  Koyukuk  River.  In  1883,  how- 
ever, the  total  white  population  amounted  to  only 
fourteen  persons,  and  there  is  still  extant  a  pho- 
tograph of  thirteen  of  these  forerunners  of  the 
present  horde.  In  1886  Forty  Mile  Creek  was 
the  storm  center,  an  honor  wrested  from  it  in  1893 
by  Birch  Creek  and  the  neighboring  streams. 
The  following  year  Circle  City,  the  pioneer  of 
the  Yukon  mining  towns,  was  founded  and  became 
the  headquarters  for  all  the  miners  of  the  region. 

KLONDIKE  AND  BONANZA  CREEK. 

Early  in  August,  1896,  a  California  miner 
named  J.  F.  Butler  drifted  into  the  little  trading 
post  of  Dawson,  where  some  rich  strikes  had 
been  made  on  the  east  bank  of  the  rive'r.  He 
tried  the  western  bank  without  success,  and  hear- 
ing rumors  of  great  luck  on  his  neighbors'  part 
(they  had,  in  fact,  taken  out  |40,000  in  coarse 
gold),  he  crossed  the  river  and  began  to  work  up 
the  Klondike,  a  small  tributary  stream  which  the 
knowing  ones  had  passed  by  as  offering  no 
chances  whatever.  The  latter  afterward  declared, 
with  all  the  scorn  of  the  initiated,  that  it  was  chef 
chacoe  (tenderfoot)  luck  ;  but  however  that  may 
be,  Butler  took  out  |1 0,000  in  ten  days  from 
his  first  prospect  hole  four  miles  above  Dawson. 
Almost  simultaneously  came  the  Bonanza  Creek 
''strike  "  by  George  W.  Cormack  on  August  12. 
Cormack  had  an  Indian  wife,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  attention  was  called  to  this  locality  by  his 
Indian  friends.  His  first  work  on  the  Klondike — 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  TTtron-diuck, 
meaning  "fishing  grounds" — was  primitive,  he 
having  to  carry  the  gravel  for  some  distance  to 
water  to  pan  it  ;  but  as  he,  with  two  other  men, 
washed  out  $1,200  in  eight  days  in  this  fashion, 
he  saw  the  value  of  the  "  find/*  and  returning  to 
Circle  City  for  food,  spread  the  report  which  left 
tlie  other  Yukon  towns  deserted.  This  was  in 
August,  1896,  but  it  was  nearly  a  year  before 
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the  world  heard  of  the  discovery  and  had  the 
proof  brought  to  it  on  the  Excelsior  d^n^  Portland^ 
although  William  Ogilvie,  government  surveyor, 
had  made  reports  to  Canada,  and  rumors  were 
broadcast.  The  Excelsior  brought  down  from  St. 
Michael  |500,000  worth  of  gold,  most  of  it 
from  Forty  Mile  Creek.  A  little  later  the  Port- 
land sB.i\od  into  Seattle  with  1700,000  of  Klon- 
dike gold  and  six  of  the  lucky  pioneers  on  board. 
Seattle  was  stirred  to  its  very  depths.  Five 
thousand  {)eople  crowded  around  the  dock,  and 
as  the  gold  came  down  the  gang-plank  packed  in 
•'blanket.s.  tin  cans,  canvas  sacks,  even  in  the 
legs  of  old  trousers,"  the  onlookers  went  wild 
with  enthusiastic  excitement.  An  eye-witness 
reported  that  one  weather-beaten  old  fellow  was 
so  overcome  by  this  ovation  and  by  the  actuality 
of  his  good  fortune  which  it  impressed  upon  him 
that  he  proceeded  to  shower  among  the  crowd  a 
handful  of  nuggets  worth  some  $300. 

The    news    ran  along   the  western  coast   like 
wild -fire.      The  north  pole  changed  its  location  to 
the  jspot  where   the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
moridian  crosses  the  arctic  circle  for  all  adven- 
turous spirits — a  golden  pole  toward  which  every 
compass  pointed.     From  that  day   to   this   the 
excitement    has    been    increasing,    despite    the 
swarm  of  daunt- 
ing and  contra- 
dictory  reports 
which  have  been 
boated  to  meet 
the  public    de- 
mand for  news. 
ifince  this  time 
the    gold     that 
has  reached  the 
United     States 
from  the  Yukon 
foots  up  about 
♦  6,000,000. 
The      gold 
brought  out  of 
the  Yukon  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Excelsior  was  not  consid- 
erable, authority  giving  the  output  of  the  Yukon 
l«sin  for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  Klondike 
^liscovery  at  about  |3, 000, 000,  while  within  two 
months  after  the  discovery  $5,000, 000  were  taken 
out.     It  must  be  said,  though,  that  this   <*two 
months"  is  hardly  a  fair  statement.     Time,  it  was 
washed  out  in  that  time,  but  the  result  also  repre- 
sented mucli  time  and  labor  during  the  previous 
eight  or  ten  months  in  accumulating  part  of  the 
sands  sluiced  in  that  two  months.      It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  it  took  the  first  eight  months 
of  mining  in  California  to  get  out  that  amount, 
under  infinitely  more  favorable  climatic  conditions. 


THB  GRACEFUL  GHILKAT  DUOOCT  IN 
TAITA  BAT. 


THE    GREAT   GOLD    BELT. 

The  highest  authority  on  Alaska,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Ball,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton, a  geologist  of  note,  says:  **The  gold- 
bearing  belt  of  Northwestern  America  contains 
all  the  gold-fields  extending  into  British  Colum- 
bia and  what  is  known  as  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska.  The  Yukon  really  runs  along 
in  that  belt  for  five  or  six  hundred  miles.     The 
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bed  of  the  main  river  is  in  the  valley.  The 
yellow  metal  is  not  found  in  paying  quantities  in 
the  main  river,  but  in  the  small  streams  which  cut 
through  the  mountains  on  either  side.  Mud  and 
mineral  matter  are  carried  into  the  main  river, 
while  the  gold  is  left  on  the  rough  bottom  of 
these  side  streams.  In  most  cases  the  gold  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  thick  gravel  deposits.  The  gold 
is  covered  with  frozen  gravel  in  the  winter. 
During  the  summer,  until  the  snow  is  all  melted, 
the  surface  is  covered  with  muddy  torrents. 
When  the  summer  is  over  and  the  springs  begin 
to  freeze  the  streams  dry  up.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  in  order  to  get  at  the  gold  the  miners 
find  it  necessary  to  dig  into  the  gravel  forma- 
tion." This  is  definite  and  authentic  testimony, 
but  the  Klondike  miners  have  given  me  this 
more  intimate  explanation  of  how  the  gold  placers 
are  found  and  worked. 

LOCATION    OF    THE    PRECIOUS    METAL. 

Their  experience  has  taught  them  this  simple 
rule  of  nature,  that  the  disintegrations  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  veins  are  washed  down  the  steeper 
declivities,  and  where  the  streams  assume  a  more 
horizontal  current  form  abed  of  the  small  particles 
of  stone  and  mud  and  gold  (flour,  sand,  and  nug- 
gets). The  constant  action  of  the  water  moves  the 
lighter  of  these  substances  first,  with  the  heavier — 
the  gold — ^always  tending,  on  account  of  its  weight, 
to  settle   deeper   and  deei>er.      With    this    con- 
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stant  action  for  ages,  it  sinks  to  "bed  rock  "  and 
lies  there  in  the  hollows  and  against  the  rough 
edges,  and  with  its  own  weiglit  collects  and 
forms  the  **  pay  streak. "  Time  has  lodged  this 
streak  thickest  in  the  concavities  of  the  *  *  bed 
rock,"  and  the  value  of  a  placer  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  these  concavities  in  the  area  of 
a  claim  ;  and  as  this  condition  is  liable  to  vary 
with  each  square  yard,  it  lends  the  element  of 
chance. 

This  is  what  makes  it  possible — and  it  is  allur- 
ing to  the  gold-hunters — to  find  a. <*  bed-rock '* 
formation  where  fissures  or  a  cross -ribbed  fault 
may  have  served  nature  as  bars,  acting  just  as 
cleats  in  a  sluice-box.  Here  the  thickness  of  the 
''pay  streak"  may  be  unusual,  and  when  this 
condition  exists  at  a  point  in  the  stream  where  the 
swift  current  is  above  and  a  stagnant  current  be- 
low, it  adds  to  the  settlement  of  gold  in  these 
concavities.  The  reason  that  the  gold  seeks  the 
lowest  level  makes  the  center  of  the  *<  bed  rock," 
or  the  lowest  part  of  the  crescent,  the  receptacle 
for  the  most  valuable  deposits. 

THE    BLIND    CHANCES    OP    PROSPECTING. 

But  there  is  another  element  of  chance  where 
the  stream  may  generally  be  known  as  rich :  The 
most  valuable  of  these  "pay-streak"  deposits  is 
on  the  "bed  rock"  of  the  older  or  more  per- 
manent course  of  the  stream,  which  has  in  many 
cases  been  changed  by  a  landslide  or  a  depres- 
sion ;  and  it  is  the  '  *  bed  rock  "  of  the  older  course 


which  holds  the  cups  of  gold.  For  this  reason 
two  miners  of  adjoining  claims  will  often  find 
their  fortunes  vary,  and  as  there  are  no  sure 
surface  indications  "bed  rock"  must  be  reached, 
the  "pay  streak"  disclosed,  and  its  course  and 
limits  drifted  out.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  often  the  bench  claims,  away  off  to  the 
side  of  the  valley,  will  show  upon  digging 
the  shaft  that  the  bed  of  the  older  stream  lay 
there. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  locality  rich  in 
placer  gold  is  rich  in  quartz  veins,  and  this  will 
probably  be  found  true  in  the  mountain  ranges 
that  feed  the  Klondike,  Indian,  and  Stewart 
rivers  ;  but  there  have  been  frequent  instances 
where  such  was  not  the  case,  due  to  a  greater 
erosion,  or  a  detritus  formation  feeding  the 
streams,  or  a  more  constant  milling  or  sluicing  by 
that  greatest  of  all  miners,  nature.  Professor 
Wright,  of  Oberlin  College,  says  on  this  point : 
"  The  amount  of  gold  found  in  the  placer  mines 
is  evidence  not  so  much  perhaps  of  a  very  rieli 
vein  as  of  the  disintegration  of  a  very  large 
vein." 

IV.— ALASKA'S  HISTORY  AND  RE- 
SOURCES. 

The  Klondike  River  is  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory of  British  Columbia  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  but  this  Northwest  Territory  got  its 
birth  from  Alaska  and -its  history  grows  out  of 
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Alaska.      This  name,  fbggested  by  Charles  Sum- 
ner, is  from  the  aboriginal  word  Al-ak-shak^  and 
means   **a  great  country."     There   are  clouded 
records  of   the  discovery  of  this  land  by  navi- 
gators before  the  time  of  Vitus  Bering,  but  to 
him  is  accorded  the 
first    actual    explo 
ration    and   occupa- 
tion   in   1741   when 
at  the   head    of   an 
exp>edition  sent  out 
by  Queen  Catherine 
of  Russia,  which  the 
ambitious  Peter  the 
(ireat  had  forwarded 
with  the  prime  mo- 
tives of  aggrandize- 
ment   and    extend- 
ing   the    limits    of 
trade.     The  country 
was  explored   after 
that  along  its  coast 
by  numerous   navi- 
gators, but  general- 
ly with  the  trading 
intent,  until  in  1799 
Emperor  Paul  VIII. 
of  Russia  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Rus- 
80- American     Fur 
Company    to    trade 
with  the  natives  and 
drive  bargains  to  suit  themselves — a  privilege  re- 
newed in  1839.     The  trade  was  in  furs  and  ivory 
and  speedily  assumed  important  proportions.   New 
Archangel,  now  known  as  Sitka,  was  the  prin- 
cipal settlement  of  this  company,  although  they 
estahUshed  forty  stations  at  other  points  on  the 
coast  and  inland  during  the  sixty -four  years  of 
their  occupation. 

It  is  said  that  in  1867  some  men  who  thought 
they  saw  profit  to  themselves  in  the  purchase  of 
these  frozen  lands  approached  Secretary  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  with  a  view  to  securing  his  co- 
operation in  making  the  purchase  from  Russia  ; 
but  on  investigation  Mr.  Seward  became  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  the  lands  to  his  Govern- 
ment, and  opened  negotiations  with  Russia  which 
quickly  resulted  in  the  fixing  of  a  price  of  $7,- 
-00,000  and  in  the  signing  of  a  treaty  on  March 
30,  1867.  This  treaty  was  proclaimed  June  20, 
and  actual  possession  taken  by  the  United  States, 
through  Gen.  Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  United  States 
army,  on  October  18,  1867. 

THE   RESOURCES    OF    THE    GREAT    NORTHWEST. 

Aside  from  the  mineral  possiVjilities  in  gold, 
^^pper,  and  coal,  there  are  doubtless  many  other 


uses  to  which  much  of  this  vast  area  may  be 
put.  A.  P.  Swineford,  who  was  Governor  of 
Alaska  in  1886,  gives  evidence  in  regard  to  this 
as  follows  :  ' '  Nowhere  in  my  home  travels,  from 
Lake    Superior   to   the    Gulf   of  Mexico,    from 
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Washington  to  Sitka,  have  I  seen  more  luxuriant 
vegetation  than  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  I  find 
the  hardier  vegetables  all  growing  to  maturity 
and  enormous  size."  The  miners  from  about 
Dawson  City  will  tell  you  (the  miners  who  know 
more  things  than  gold)  that  gardens  will  be 
raised  on  the  arctic  circle  which,  if  limited  in 
variety,  will  yot  produce  the  vegetable  needs  of 
tlie  mining  population  when  once  intelligent 
effort  is  directed  to  them. 

William  H.  Seward  while  on  his  travels 
around  the  world  wrote  from  Berlin  as  follows  : 
*'  We  have  seen  of  Germany  enough  to  show 
that  its  climate  is  neitor  so  genial,  nor  its  soil  so 
fertile,  nor  its  resources  of  forests  and  miiu^s  so 
rich  as  those  of  Southern  Alaska."  Miner  W. 
Bruce,  long  a  resident  of  these  coast  lands,  says  : 
**The  great  precipitation  and  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  Southern  Alaska  cause  the  entire 
coast  region  to  be  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  p<'- 
rennial  green.  Vegetation  is  dense  and  forests 
magnificent.  The  soil  is  rich,  though  in  the 
heavily  timbered  section  it  is  shallow  ;  and  from 
the  most  eastern  point  of  the  Territory  to  Kadiak 
root  crops  are  easily  grown.  Radishes,  lettuce, 
carrots,  onions,  cauliflower,  peas,  turnips,  cabbaire. 
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beets,  celery,  and  potatoes  yield  prolifically.  On 
one  sixth  of  an  acre  at  Sitka  eighty  bushels  of 
potatoes  have  been  raised.  It  was,  however,  a 
plot  of  ground  that  had  been  formerly  used  by 
the  Russians  as  a  garden  and  was  carefully  pre- 
pared. Strawberries  grow  with  the  greatest 
spontaneity,  and  have  a  flavor  equal  to  those  of 


IX>OKINO  DOWN  TAITA  INIiET  (LYNN  CANAL.) 
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southern   latitudes.       Some   extensive   fields    of 
strawberries  are  found  under  the  very  shadow  of  . 
the  glaciers,  both  at  Glacier  Bay  and  at  Yakutat. " 

The  prevailing  varieties  of  tiinlx?r  in  South- 
eastern Alaska  are  spruce,  hemlock,  red  and 
yellow  cedar.      The  spruce  and  hemlock  grow  to 

very  large  size,  frequently  being  found  100 
feet  high  and  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  yel- 
low cedar  is  a  beautiful  wood,  takes  a  high  pol- 
ish, and  makes  an  admirable  substitute  for  ma- 
hogany. 

There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  salmon 
canneries  in  Alaska,  representing  an  investment 
of  more  than  $4,000,000.  They  employ  5,000 
or  6,000  people  and  pack  from  600,000  to  800,- 
000  cases  a  year.  This  is  the  greatest  industry 
of  the  country  (excepting  the  sealing)  and  is  rap- 
idly increasing.  The  Chinese  furnish  the  best 
labor  in  the  canneries,  for  the  Tlingit  Indian, 
while  industrious  to  a  degree,  cannot  be  depended 
upon  ;  he  is  too  apt  to  start  off  without  notice  on 
a  prolonged  <'potlatch"  or  go  berrying  or  fish- 
ing in  the  height  of  the  salmon  run.      The  whal- 


ing business,  while  proseiUted  north  of  Bering 
Strait,  is  extensive,  there  being  75  vessels  en 
gaged  in  the  capture  and  traffic. 

THE    SUPPLY    OF     GAME. 

The   game    of    the    country    is   limited,   and 
will  rapidly  disappear  with  the   army  of  Win- 
chesters being  Uk- 
en    there.     Moun- 
tain^ sheep  can  he 
killed    occasionally 
after    hard    hunt 
ing,  and  less  often 
a  moose  or  a  bear: 
on     the     southeni 
coast      there     are 
some  deer  and  elk. 
The  white  rabbits 
are  scarce  and  hard 
to  find.     There  is 
also   a   small  gray 
squirrel    found   in 
great  numbers.     I 
have      seen    them 
crossing  a  wooded 
valley  in  such  num- 
bers   that    I   have 
amused  myself  by 
hitting  at  them  with 
sticks   as  they 
scampered   about 
the      underbrush, 
apparently  amus^ 
at  seeing  so  strange 
a  creature  as  man. 
of  whom,  as  they  didn't  know  him,  they  werem^t 
afraid.      The  Izaak  Walton  who  is  enthusiastic 
enough   to  travel  so  far  will  find  a  recompense  of 
speckled  trout  in  the  coast  streams  to  make  him 
declare  that  heaven  must  be  somewhere  near  siitv 
degrees  north  latitude.     The  trout  and  salmon  of 
the  interior  streams  feed  the  natives,  the  pioneers, 
and  the  dogs.      In  the  fall  every  Chilkat  Indian's 
camp  presents  the  appearance  of  wash-day  in  the 
back  yard   of  a  city   home,   with  the  fish  split 
open,  boned,  and  hung  up  to  dry  for  the  winter 
food.      Does  it  not  seem  a  waste  to  dry  and  salt  a 
six -pound  speckled  trout  to  be  fed  to  dogs  ?    But 
this  is  what  the  Indian  does. 

INDIAN    FISHERMEN.  • 

He  is  a  rare  fisherman,  though,  one  of  the 
most  adroit  I  have  ever  seen.  His  method  is 
this  :  He  cuts  a  stick  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  twelve  feet  long,  to  an  end  of  which  he 
attaches,  with  sinews,  a  double -pronged  hook 
about  three  inches  across  the  bend  ;  and  for  bis 
sport  he  selects  a  place  in  the  creek  between  the 
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pool  and  the  riffles.  Wading  in  nearly  to  his  hips, 
he  will  reach  the  pole  to  the  bottom  just  below 
the  riflBes  and  feel  about.  Presently  you  will  see  him 
give  a  deft  jerk,  with  a  twist  to  it,  and  he  lifts 
out  of  the  water  one  of  those  red  speckled  beau- 
ties weighing  five  or  six  pounds. 

I  stood  one  day  on  the  Taiya  River  and  saw  a 
young  buck  catch  over  twenty  trout  in  this 
fashion  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  while  I  heard 
anglers  say  it  was  an  unsportsmanlike  proceed- 
ing, it  impressed  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  the 
perfection  of  sportsmanship,  for  it  required  a 
sense  of  feeling  and  deft  movement  of  the  wrist 
that  comes  only  from  an  innate  love  of  capture 
aod  long  practice.  I  tried  it  for  an  hour  and  I 
bruised  but  one  trout  and  killed  him  with  gashes  ; 
the  Indian  smiled  at  the  pale-face,  while  looking 
at  his  own  pile,  each  one  hooked  squarely  through 
the  center  of  the  body,  sideways,  with  but  a  little 
red  spot,  looking  much  like  its  specks,  to  show 
where  the  sharp  point  had  entered  and  passed 
through. 

THE    ALASKA    INDIANS. 

The  Indian  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Lower 
California  to  north  of  St.  Michael  gradually 
changes  from  a  lithe,  copper- colored  warrior 
to  the  stockier  and  lighter- colored  man  of 
the  Puget  Sound  coast.  He  becomes  a  little 
shorter  and  stouter  of  stature  and  more  placid 
of  temper  as  you  go  up  the  Lynn  Canal,  while 
on  the  Bering  Sea  coast  he  is  more  nearly 
an  E^uimo;  on  the 
north  coast  he  is  a 
real  Esquimo.  Be- 
tween the  two  there 
is  still  a  distinct  line, 
but  each  has  lent  his 
blood  to  the  other  as 
well  as  his  thought 
and  mode  of  life. 
These  southeast  coast 
people  are  puzzles  to 
the  ethnologists,  so 
many  curious  dis- 
tinctions occur  be- 
tween different 
tribes.  The  Indians 
along  the  southern 
coast — the  Tlingits 
— are  an  intelligent, 
peaceful,  and  for  In- 
dians a  thrifty  race, 
especially  those  who 
have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  white 
man.  From  Wran- 
gell,     Juneau,    and 


Sitka  some  of  the  boys  have  been  sent  to  the  In- 
dian schools  in  the  United  States,  but  they  in- 
variably return  to  their  tribes  and  take  up  the  old 
life  of  hunting  the  moose  and  bear  and  fishing 
and  paddling  those  gondola-like  canoes  that  so 
gracefully  stretch  their  necks  to  show  their  beau- 
tiful swaying  reflection  in  the  still  waters. 

I  was  at  Crater  Lake  last  summer — that  desert 
spot  across  the  famous  Chilkoot  summit — and 
was  discussing  with  several  young  men  football  as 
played  in  the  Eastern  colleges;  two  in  the  party 
had  been  well-known  college  players.  I  noticed 
that  a  young  Indian  *' packer"  who  sat  by  was 
listening  intently  to  the  talk.     At  last  Voorhees, 

a  half-back  from  H ,  began  to  tell  of  a  game 

with  the  Carlisle  Indians,  when  this  young  Chil- 
kat  said  modestly  that  he  had  played  in  that  game 
and  had  given  Voorhees  an  injury  that  he  had 
just  described.  What  a  small  world!  There  up 
under  the  arctic  circle  these  two  men  of  different 
races  met  again,  but  under  such  different  con- 
ditions. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  TLINGITS. 

These  Tlingits  are  a  picturesque  people,  but 
it  is  a  wild  beauty  they  put  into  their  dress 
and  into  their  blankets  and  boats  and  baskets. 
The  colors  are  very  rich,  the  reds  and  blacks 
predominating — evidently  a  tribute  from  Japan 
— and  the  designs  are  mostly  bold  stripes.  The 
totem -poles  are  their  chief  accomplishments  in  art, 
and  suggest  another  borrowing  from   the  Mon- 
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golian  in  their  grotesque  hideousness  of  expres- 
sion; but  it  all  takes  hold  of  you  as  the  orgie 
of  a  confined  but  luxurious  embodiment  of  a 
real  art  instinct — a  desire  to  express  a  religious 
idea,  be  it  ever  so  fraught  with  devils.  The 
totem  is   the   <<  family  tree  "   or  genealogy,    bo- 


^BAHStl  HlVEtt. 

ing  a  com  131  nation  of  the  different  tribal  insig- 
nias,  Thif?  picturing  with  the  brush  or  the  knife 
Icndis  hs.-elf  to  (?very  anirle  of  use;  the  horn  spoons 
have  a  symbol  carve<3  on  their  handles,  the  pipes 
take  crude  !>hapc'!?i  of  animals  and  birds  that  have 
a  ff^ligiotis  ftigrulinmce,  while  conventional  forms 
of  hornod  numsli-rs  nrv  woven  into  their  blankets 
and  v.nt  min  ilie  nuHlidne  man^s  charms,  which 
nrr'  rnuuU*  of  huinun  bones,  and  serpents  are 
paiiitt'd  oij  ihp  fiM'f^s  of  the  Indian  girls. 

The  iTHJj^l  lioaiUiful  creature  of  a  native  race 
1  h^ivL*  i^vt*r  «4*ttu  w)t3  (ino  of  these  Tlingit  girls. 
Bhf  was  not  nKkftMlian  seventeen,  tall  enough  and 
litlui  t*ruiugh,  with  a  i  omplexion  that  was  like 
onu  of  thfi!^<^  brt>wn  atul  transparent  shadows  in  a 
J<iijett  portrait  ;  wnand  about  her  shoulders  was 
n  hl/mkta  of  ^^olors  llmt  robbed  the  deepest  tones 
from  tlic  gnis!^  and  tli<'  sunset  and  it  fell  grace- 
ftitiy  in  raH^scl*  uUw\  hrr  limbs;  a  skirt  of  royal 
red  hung   above    bead- wrought   moccasins    that 


seemed  to  touch  the  ground  only  for  grace- 
ful poise  ;  in  her  ears  dangled  half  moons  of 
brass  ;  her  eyes  were  as  black  as  lier  hair, 
which  copied  the  Madonnas  in  its  parting.  It 
was  Sunday  afternoon  :  church  bells  were  ring- 
ing and  under  her  arm  was  a  Bible.  She  was 
moving  along  the  path  that  skirts  the  coast  ai 
Wrangell,  and  rows  of  tall  totem -poles  were 
grinning  down  at  her  ;  her  destination  was  the 
quiet  of  that  house  of  God,  and  its  quiet  was  in 
her  eyes.  When  I  noticed  her  weighted  lids  and 
detected  a  devout  clutching  of  the  little  Bible,  I 
thought  of  the  traditions  of  her  race  and  won- 
dered how  she  reconciled  the  two,  for  her  very 
garb  carried  designs  of  the  inherited  religion. 

THE    NOBLE    SCENERY. 

There  has  long  been  a  tourist  trip  to  Alaska 
from  San  Francisco  or  Seattle,  to  Victoria,  Wran- 
gell, Juneau,  Glacier  Bay — where  is  seen  the 
wonderful  Muir  Glacier — and  returning  by  Sitka. 
It  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing summer  voyages  that  can  be  made  in  any 
seas,  but  the  accommodations  have  been  poor, 
and  there  has  never  been  enough  business  to 
stimulate  the  ship  companies  to  make  this  trip 
better  known  to  the  world. 

It  is  all  in  quiet  waters,  except  two  or  three 
bays  which  are  quickly  crossed  ;  thousands  of 
islands  lock  the  coast  and  much  of  the  trip  is 
in  narrow  straits  glassy  with  calm.  Many  places 
on  the  route  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  like  a  jour- 
ney by  river,  only  the  current  is  lacking.  One 
description  covers  the  whole  picture,  but  it  is  like 
a  great  canvas  on  which  one  never  tires  looking, 
finding  always  a  new  beauty  in  the  detail.  A 
vertical  sweep  of  the  eye  shows  below  the  waters 
are  at  the  mercy  of  gentle  airs  ;  their  robin's- 
egg  blue  blends  into  shadows  of  green  where  the 
rank  undergrowth  of  vine  and  wild  flowers  grows 
to  its  edge  ;  above  is  a  forest  of  firs,  up,  up  un- 
til a  clean  line  of  bare  granite  l3egins.  This  is 
like  a  velvet  haze  and  on  it  hang  glaciers,  feed- 
ing rivulets  that  dance  down  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
making  white  spots  where  they  show  through 
the  green,  and  all  the  while  singling  a  joyous 
song  to  drown  the  full-throated  birds.  And  away 
above  and  back  beyond,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
clouds,  are  mountains  and  peaks  of  snow,  illimit- 
able and  inspiring. 

But  just  now,  of  all  times,  the  human  inter- 
est is  in  the  remarkable  exodus  of  the  gold-seek- 
ers. It  has  many  points  of  view,  and  for  those 
to  whom  the  luxuries  of  a  Cunarder  are  not  a 
necessity,  a  journey  hence  during  the  coming 
summer  will  lodge  a  memory  in  the  mind  that 
will  remain  forever  from  its  pure  novelty. 
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ANTI- 


l.-THREATS  OF  A  NEW  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  IN  FRANCE. 


IN  correspondence  cabled  from  Paris  to  New 
York,  Count  Esterhazy  is  quoted  as  having 
6aid  to  an  interviewer  on  February  14  : 

"  //*  Dreyfus  were  ever  to  set  foot  in  France  again 
there  would  be  one  hundred  thousand  corpses  of  Jews 
on  the  soil.  If  Zola  is  acquitted  there  loill  be  a 
revolution  in  Paris.  The  people  will  put  me  at 
their  hfod  in  a  massacre  of  the  Jews.'^ 

Unquestionably  Major  Esterhazy  has  been  the 
hero  of  the  mob  since  his  acquittal  by  the  mili- 
tary court  that  was  charged  with  investigating 
the  grave  accusation  that  he  was  the  real  culprit 
in  the  matters  which  have  been  laid  at  the  door 
of  Dreyfus.  And  in  spite  of  his  boastful  exag- 
geration, Esterhazy  is  probably  right  in  his  asser- 
tion that  the  vindication  of  Dreyfus  by  Zola 
would  be  the  signal*  for  a  fearful  outbreak  against 
the  Jew?. 

On  August  24,  I.jT'J,  on  the  ringing  of  the 
tocsin  in  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
main TAuxerrois  in  Paris,  began  a  massacre 
of  Protestants  which  has  left  a  permanent  blood- 
stain on  French  history.  Before  the  slaughter 
had  ceased  a  multitude,  variously  estimated  at 
30,000  and  100,000,  had  been  massacred.  From 
that  day  St.  Bartholomew  has  become  synony- 
mous with  cold-blooded  widespread  conspiracy  to 
massacre.  Lest  the  world  should  forget  \\.%  signifi- 
cance, tJie  Supreme  Pontiff  struck  a  medal  in 
honor  of  the  extermination  of  the  heretics,  sang 
a  Tt  iJfttni  in  praise  of  the  massacre,  and  pro- 
claimed a  year  of  jubilee. 

And  now  it  appears,  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposing  camps  in  France, 
the  world  is  once  more  threatened  with  a  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre.  The  victims  this  time 
will  ho  the  Jews,  not  the  Huguenots.  That  is  a 
detail.      Huguenot  and  Jew  alike  are  human. 

•'  Twere  long  and.  needless  here  to  tell*'  how 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  prevalent  irritation 
came  to  threaten  civilization  with  so  prodigious 
a  crime.  A  moment's  reflection,  aided  by  the 
events  of  the  last  fortnight,  serves  to  show  that 
the  Dreyfus  case  is  but  a  triviality  compared  with 
the  prodigious  tumult  of  passion  and  prejudice 
that  rages  throughout  the  republic. 

The  JDreyfus  case  is  but  as  a  dead  dog  tossed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  surging  billows  of  a 


great  ground -swell  arising  no  one  exactly  knows 
how,  or  whence,  or  why.  The  dead  dog  did 
not  and  could  not  rouse  so  great  a  commotion. 

A  few  words  will  sufiBce  to  dispose  of  this 
dead  dog.  Alfred  Dreyfus,  an  Alsatian  Jew 
holding  a  commission  in  the  French  army  and 
having  access  to  the  secrets  of  a  somewhat  leaky 
War  Oflfice,  was  suspected  of  having;  communi- 
cated information  to  a  foreign  power.  He  was 
arrested  and  tried  by  a  court-martial  sitting  in 
secret,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  degrada- 
tion and  penal  servitude  for  life.  He  is  now  a 
close  prisoner  in  an  iron  cage  on  the  Devil's  Isle, 
in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne.  His  wife, 
with  influential  friends  who  believe  in  his  inno- 
cence, have  never  ceased  to  agitate  for  a  revision 
of  his  sentence.  They  secured  considerable  sup- 
port. The  agitation,  gaining  strength  from  the 
absence  of  any  authentic  record  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  court-martial  had  acted,  succeeded 
at  last  in  convincing  M.  Scheurer-Kestner,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  that  Dreyfus  had 
been  wrongfully  convicted.  Then  the  matter  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Chamber.  Members 
refused  to  reopen  the  case.  Repeated  demands 
for  a  retrial  were  countered  by  a  declaration  that 
the  matter  was  judicially  decided,  and  that  a 
regard  for  the  honor  of  the  army  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  discuss  the  matter  on  its  merits. 

By  way  of  vindicating  Dreyfus,  a  charge 
was  brought  against  another  officer,  one  Ester- 
hazy, which  was  promptly  disposed  of  as  base- 
less by  a  military  tribunal.  Popular  excitement 
grew  day  by  day  as  the  struggle  went  on.  The 
fact  that  Dreyfus  was  a  Jew  afforded  the  anti- 
Semitic  leaders  an  opportunity  of  inflaming 
popular  passion  against  the  Jews,  who  were  rep. 
resented  as  attacking  the  honor  of  the  army  in 
the  interest  of  a  Jewish  traitor.  So  successful 
were  they  in  their  campaign  that  in  a  few  weeks 
they  have  brought  everything  into  question. 
Scenes  of  outrageous  violence  disgraced  the 
tribune  of  the  Chamber,  where  deputies  bespat- 
tered with  blood  and  ink  showed  that  the  tem- 
perature had  risen  to  a  point  far  beyond  relief  by 
mere  articulate  utterance.  In  Paris  the  troops 
were  called  out  to  maintain  order  in  the  streets 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  the  provinces 
and  in  Algeria  order  was  not  maintained.      Sav- 
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age  attacks  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
Jews  occurred  in  various  places — which  were 
hailed  with  savage  glee  as  a  foretaste  of  the 
things  to  come.  The  question  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  single  Jew  is  becoming  merged  in 
the  problem  of  the  fate  of  the  race  and  of  the  re- 
public. 

In  France  it  is  always  the  unexpected  which 
happens.       Therefore    those    who    shrug    their 


shoulders  and  ridicule  the  absurdity  of  the  notion 
that  France,  France  of  the  Third  Republic,  could 
possibly  reproduce  the  sanguinary  horrors  of  St. 
Bartholomew  a  century  after  the  French  Revohi- 
tion,  will  do  well  not  to  be  too  cock-sure.  Mean- 
while, let  them  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  voice 
— the  potent  voice — of  M.  Drumont,  whose  pa])or 
day  by  day  sounds  like  a  toc-sin  peal,  the  sum- 
mons to  the  new  St.  Bartholomew. 


II.— M.  DRUMONT,  WHO  RINGS  THE  TOCSIN. 
AN  INTERVIEW  BY  VALERIAN  GRIBAYEDOFF. 


[In  order  to  obtain  an  authentic  word  and  pen  picture  of  the  leader  of  the  anti-Semites,  Mr.  Gribnyedoff,  whose 
woric  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  Review,  was  commissioned  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Drumont  and 
obtain  from  him  a  direct  and  authentic  statement  of  his  views  as  to  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of 
the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  France.    The  date  of  the  interview  was  January  23.] 


BY  this  time  it  must  have  become  clear,  even 
to  the  least  observant  or  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  Dreyfus- Esterhazy  affair  was  but  an 
acute  symptom  of  a  condition  in  France  which 
has  heen  a  long  while  assuming  form  and  con- 
sistency. The  hasty  and  evidently  ill-founded 
accusation  brought  against  Major  Walsin-Ester- 
hazy,  Catholic,  by  Matthien  Dreyfus,  Jew,  has 
acted  as  a  spark  applied  to  a  powder  train,  caus- 
ing an  explosion  of  anti-Semitic  feeling  all  over 
the  country  as  well  as  m  Algeria.  As  I  pen 
these  lines  I  hear  the  cries  out  m  the  streets  of  : 
'*  A  has  les  Juifs  I  A  has  les  Jutffi  I  "  broken  now 
and  again  by  the  clatter  of  the  cavalry  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  asphalt,  and  the  measured  tread  of 
th3  Municipal  Guards  on  their  way  from  one 
post  of  duty  to  the  other.  Thus  it  has  been 
going  on  from  day  to  day.  Dreyfus  is  forgotten, 
Esterhazy  is  forgotten,  Scheurer-Kestner  is  for- 
gotten, even  Zola,  the  most  aggressive  of  the  so 
called  •*  Dreyfusards,*'  is  little  mentioned  for  the 
nonce.  The  one  cry  which  resounds  from  north 
to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  the  rallying  cry 
of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
French  citizens,  is  *'  A  has  fes  Juifs  I '' 

THE    CRIME    OF    THE    JEW. 

This  cry  sums  up  the  situation.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  question  of  opposing  •'  Israel's  en- 
croachments "  has  become  the  one  burning  issue. 
Upon  the  anti-Semitic  platform  stand  the  most 
diversified  elements  —  Ultramontan(»s,  Free- 
thinkers, Radicals,  even,  as  it  now  proves,  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  Protestant  population. 
They  may  be  totally  at  variance  with  one  another 
in   matters  of    religion,  politics,  and   economics, 


but  they  are  firmly  of  a  mind  on  one  proposition, 
and  that  is  that  **  the  Jew  must  go  !  "  Numer- 
ically the  Jew  forms  one-five-hundredth  part  of 
the  population  of  France.  Hy  fair  or  foul  means, 
more  particularly  by  the  latter,  say  the  anti- 
Semites,  he  has  secured  possession  of  a  quarter  of 
the  personal  property  of  the  country — twenty 
milliards  of  francs  out  of  eighty.  (The  figures 
are  taken  from  the  Philo-Semitic  Matin.)  He 
contiols  the  markets,  and  owms  the  executive, 
the  legislature,  and  the  judiciary.  He  would  like 
to  secure  control  of  the  army,  but  this  will  prove 
the  rock  against  which  his  ambitions  will  he 
dashed  to  pieces!      So  sayeth  the  anti-Semite  ! 

THE  ANTI-SEMITE    LE.\DER. 

To  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  mind  anti-Semit- 
ism is  of  course  incomprehensible,  as  a  psycho- 
logical condition  or  plienomenon  out  of  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  modern  institu- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  question  in  general  has 
become  so  hopelessly  confused  in  certain  English 
and  American  periodicals  with  the  judicial  in- 
tricacies of  the  Dreyfus  case,  that  it  seems  next 
to  impossible  for  the  reader  to  separate  the  one 
subject  from  the  other.  As  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion it  may  he  appropriate  to  present  the  anti- 
Semitic  version  of  the  case  in  the  words  of  the 
man  who  is  imiversally  cn»dited  with  liaving 
created  this  peculiar  sentiment  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  who  is  satisfied  witli  tlie  lionor, 
as  he  often  says  himself,  of  having  crystallized  it 
and  given  it  its  present  direction,  the  sentinient 
itself  being  the  natural  outcome  of  the  prevailing 
conditions.  I  refer  of  course  to  Edouanl  Dru- 
mont, author  of  ** />«  Fmure  Jnirr"'  and  editor 
of   La   Lif'rr  Parole. 
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Edouard  Drumont  lives  in  a  quaint  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  Paris,  a  narrow  thoroughfare  that 
runs  into  the  Rue  de  I'Universite,  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  stranger  might 
fancy  himself  here  in  one  of  the  side  streets  of 
some  sleepy  provincial  town  were  it  not  for  the 
distant  hum  of  the  city's  traffic.  There  is  such  a 
forlorn  and  abandoned  look  about  the  wiiole  place. 
A  white-haired  woman  opens  the  front  door  of 
the  musty  and  rather  uninviting  edifice  in  answer 
to  my  bell,  and  ushers  me  into  a  conventional 
French  parlor.  M.  Drumont  is  at  home.  Al- 
though all  Paris  is  in  a  ferment  this  gray  Sun- 
day afternoon,  although  infantry  and  cavalry  oc- 
cupy the  leading  thorougli fares,  and  the  garden 
of  the  Tuilleries  has  been  turned  into  a  military 
encampment  prepared  for  every  emergency,  Dru- 
mont sits  at  home,  engrossed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  next  day's  editorial,  not  a  soul  in  the  place 
but  himself  and  the  aged  housekee])er.  A  curious 
contrast,  indeed,  the  calm,  the  almost  death-like 
stillness  of  this  household,  and  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  its  occupant's  vigorous  pen  has  created 
at  this  moment  within  the  bosom  of  the  huge 
metropolis.  Awaiting  the  "master's"  appear- 
ance, J  had  a  chance  to  glance  at  the  paintings  on 
tlie  walls.  Dnimont  is  evidently  something  of 
an  art  connoisseur  and  a  lover  of  the  antique. 
He  has  three  fine  specimens  of  tlie  religious  art 
of  the  Italian  school,  which  recall  some  of  the 
masterpieces  in  the  Louvre.  There  are  also 
numerous  hibthts  of  undoubted  antiquity  and 
value  on  the  cabinets  and  small  tables  around. 
There  is  a  fine  life-sized  painting  of  himself,  the 
work  of  the  lamented  painter,  Dupuy,  killed  some 
years  back  in  a  duel. 

THE    FIN-DESIECLE    PETER    THE    HERMIT. 

Presently  the  door  opens  and  Drumont  enters. 
The  great  high-priest  of  anti-Semitism  looks  his 
part  to  a  T — which  is  that. of  sl  fin-de-siech  Peter 
the  Hermit.  Instead  of  the  frock  and  cowl  he 
wears  a  black  velvet  coat  and  a  loose  black  neck- 
tie, and  instead  of  the  tonsure  a  shock  of  raven 
black  hair  that  falls  down  to  a  level  with  his  col- 
lar and  gives  his  head  an  almost  leonine  appear- 
ance. Despite  a  slight  stoop — due  no  doubt  to 
sedentary  occupations  and  the  consumption  of 
midnight  oil — the  first  characteristic  that  im- 
presses the  observer  is  the  man's  superlative 
strength,  both  physical  and  intellectual.  The 
short  neck  and  broad  shoulders  can  only  belong 
to  a  Hercules,  the  keen  penetrating  eye,  the 
aqXnhne  nose,  the  heavy  jaw,  partly  hidden  by 
a  scrubby  beard,  and  the  firm  mouth  are  indi- 
cations of  an  iron  will  and  of  superior  intellectual 
force,  without  which  qualities  no  apostle  can  stamp 
his  views  upon  a  community,  be  his  mission  good 


or  bad.  But  if  there  is  much  in  the  man's  per- 
sonality to  bring  to  mind  the  crusader  of  old, 
there  remains  quite  enough  of  the  fin-de'siicle 
pamphleteer  to  explain  why  he  has  rallied  around 
him  not  alone  the  Catholic  element,  but  so  many 
among  the  most  radical  and  advanced  thinkers  of 
modern  Paris.  He  possesses  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree that  gift  for  polemics,  the  delight  of  every 
true  Parisian  newspaper  reader,  combined  with 
rare  power  of  analysis  and  a  remarkable  clearness ' 
of  expression.  He  is  a  fluent  and  vigorous  8{>eaker, 
moreover.  He  emphasizes  his  remarks  with  fre- 
quent gestures,  ofttimes  raising  his  hands  above 
his  head  like  a  diver,  and  bringing  them  down 
with  one  sweep  to  a  level  with  his  knees.  His 
first  remark  after  I  had  explained  the  object  of 
my  visit  was  as  follows: 

ENGLAND    AND    HER    JEWS. 

<*  Mon  DieUj  Monsieur,  What  use  is  there  of 
my  saying  anything  for  tlie  benefit  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  ?  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  English  press,  the  Jewish  side  of  the 
story  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to  pass  current 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  The  Jews  must 
be  influential  enough  over  there  also,  since  they 
are  able  to  control  all  the  channels  of  news 
and  of  publicity,  and  to  impose  their  way  of 
thinking  on  the  public.  Yet  even  England  has 
little  reason  to  congratulate  herself  on  her  alliance 
with  the  race  of  Shem.  The  Jew  Disraeli  ren- 
dered her  a  poor  service  when  he  left  her  the 
legacy  of  Russia's  hatred  and  suspicion.  Nor  has 
she  profited  very  much  by  the  Jameson  raid  or- 
ganized by  the  Jews,  Lionel  Phillips,  Alfred  Beit, 
Joel,  Barnato,  and  the  rest  of  them,  when  as 
usual  the  Aryan  acted  as  the  Semite's  catspaw 
and  received  cold  lead  for  his  pains." 

NO    EXIT    BUT    BY    REVOLUTION. 

<  *  But  to  come  to  France, ''  I  remarked.  < *  How 
do  you  think  this  trouble  is  going  to  end  ?  " 

*'Ah,"  came  the  reply,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  *♦  what  shall  1  answer?  It  seems  a 
serious  statement  to  make,  but  to  tell  the  truth, 
as  things  are,  I  see  no  way  out  of  the  present 
awful  situation  excepting  by  a  general  revolu- 
tion, which  will  sweep  away  our  present  masters 
and  replace  them  with  some  form  of  one-man 
power — not  *  necessarily  an  emperor  or  a  king, 
but  some  kind  of  dictator,  a  strong,  patriotic  man 
who  will  put  an  end  to  Jewish  supremacy  and 
clean  out  our  Augean  stables  of  vice  and  corrup 
tion  1  " 

Having  got  this  far,  the  speaker's  heavy  frame 
leaned  over,  and  swaying  his  arms  in  character- 
istic fashion,  he  plunged  earnestly  into  the  sub- 
ject, scarcely  stopping  for  breath. 
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THE   JE'^    BEFORE   1780    AND    SINCE   1870. 

•'  Que  voulez  vous.  Monsieur  f     When  a  malady 
is  as  far  advanced  as  ours,  heroic  remedies  alone 
avail.     Let  us  glance  bacjk  a  little.     Before  1789 
there  was  no  need   of  anti-Semitism,  and  none 
existed.      "Why  ?     Because  at  that  period  France 
itossessed  a    stable,   well- organized  government. 
The  Jew  was  properly  considered  an  enemy  of 
An-an  and  Christian  society,  and  without  being 
abused  or   ill-treated  he  was  kept  in  his  place, 
ami  wa8  subjected  to  certain  necessary  restric- 
tious  which  rendered  him  harmless.      Whatever 
its  fauhs   may  have  been,  the  ancien  regime  had 
at  least   the  economic  interests  of  the  masses  at 
heart  and  protected  them  against  encroachments. 
Tuolic  thieves  and  plunderers  invariably  received 
their  due.      The  finances  of  the  government  were 
well  administered.     But  with  the  revolution  of 
1789  everything   changed.     From    a   regularly 
constituted  homogeneous  society,  France,  as  one 
writer  has  expressed  it,  broke  up  into  a  hetero- 
jreneous  mass  of  atoms.      With  the  shattering  of 
the  old  idols,  with  the   repudiation  of  the  old 
ideals,  with    the  disappearance  of  the  traditions, 
French  society  lost  all  cohesion  ;   and  when  the 
t^*w  came   uiK>n  the   scene,  hs  mains  libreSy  en- 
irancbised,   untrammeled    by  restrictive   legisla- 
tion—the Jew,  with  his  marvelous  cohesion,  his 
thorough  organization,  his  racial  solidarity — the 
Jew,  with   his   mind  disciplined,  his  wits  sharp- 
ene<i  by  ages  of  battling  against  mankind — the 
Jew.  I  say,  was  bound  to  become  the  master. 
"And  he  has  l)ecomeso  with  a  vengeance.   Look 
at  the  situation  at  present.      Does  he  not  control 
everything  in  France  ?     We  French  had  a  few 
hreathing- spells   from    his   exactions  at  various 
intervals  earlier  in  the  century.     Things  were  not 
<iuite  so  bad  while  some  of  the  monarchs  reigned 
*»v(*r  us,  but  since  1870  we  have  been  absolutely 
at  tlie  mercy  of  the  Jews.     The  fall  of  the  empire 
was  the  signal  for  immediate  operations  on  their 
I^art.     They  did  not  even  have  the  decency  to 
wait  until  peace  had  been  concluded,   but  then 
and  there,  while  France  was  struggling  in  the 
throes  of  a  cruel  war,  the  Jew  Cremreux  and  his 
<lique  rushed  through  a  law  conferring  the  fran- 
<iii>e,    not   on    the   brave    Arab    population  of 
Algeria  that   had   sent   its  sons  to  defend  this 
country's  soil  side  by  side  with  its  own  children, 
hut  on  the  Algerian  Jew — that  vilest  of   beings, 
'ifeurer,  middleman,  parasite,  the  object  of  undy- 
ing contempt  and   loathing  on  the  part  of  his 
Mohammedan  neighbor  and  former  master,   Natu- 
nilly  the  consequences  of  this  monstrous  act  were 
^  to  foresee.     The  Arabs  resented  the  indig- 
nity of  t*eing  discriminated  against  in  this  flagrant 
nianner  by  rising  in   revolt,  and  the  troops  we 


might  otherwise  have  used  against  the  Prussian 
invader  had  to  be  employed  in  crushing  the  Al- 
gerian rebellion.  Even  Anatole  Leroy- Beau  lieu, 
Philo- Semite  though  he  be,  is  forced  to  admit 
that  Cremreux's  act  was  that  of  a  Jew,  not  of  a 
French  patriot.  I  say  it  was  treason  against  the 
French  nation,  worse  treason  than  Dreyfus' 
crime.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  have  never  4iad 
pea^  'in  Algeria  since — especially  when  you 
know  to  what  extent  the  Jew  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  political  privileges  to  despoil  and 
impoverish  French  colonist  and  native  Arab 
alike  ?" 

THE    DOOM    OF    THE    JEWISH    MONEY-KINGS. 

The  speaker  having  paused  for  breath.  1  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  a  rigid  and  impartial  aj)- 
plication  of  existing  laws  against  usury,  mo- 
nopoly, disloyal  competition,  and  the  other  mis- 
deeds laid  to  the  door  of  Israel  might  suffice  to 
eliminate  abuses  and  evils  of  which  the  anti- 
Semites  complain. 

*<No,  a  thousand  times  no,"  returned  M. 
Drumont  with  energy.  *  *  The  existing  lyvs  would 
never  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
What  we  demand  is  special  legislation,  such  as 
existed  to  some  extent  before  1789,  that  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Jew  to  despoil  us 
further.  The  Jewish  money- kings  who  rule  this 
country  must  be  rendered  harmless,  their  shame- 
less financial  maneuvers,  their  monopoly  of  the 
country's  wealth  must  end,  the  tentacles  of  the 
monster  must  be  severed.  If  their  immoral 
sources  of  revenue  are  cut  off  the  Jews  may  be- 
gin to  listen  to  Dr.  Herzl's  sensible  advice,  and 
decide  to  return  to  Palestine  en  masse/' 

AN    UPRISING    OF    THE    PEOPLE. 

* '  Do  you  anticipate  any  legislation  of  the  kind 
in  the  near  future  ?" 

<»  1  certainly  expect  nothing  from  the  present 
government.  As  I  said  at  first,  there  seems  no 
salvation  for  France  excepting  in  an  uprising  of 
the  people.  Remember  that  with  all  their  acumen 
and  judgment  in  financial  and  business  matters, 
with  all  their  foresight  in  everything  appertaining 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  Jews  are 
singularly  blind  to  the  realities  of  their  own 
social  and  political  situation.  They  have  ever 
been  thus  from  the  commencement  of  their  his- 
tory—  an  obstinate,  stiff-necked  people,  who 
would  never  yield  unlesss  compelled  to  by  the 
most  bitter  experience.  Never  was  this  mental 
blindness  more  apparent  than  it  is  to-day.  Half 
the  Jews  you  meet  will  tell  you  even  at  this  hour 
that  anti-Semitism  is  a  transitory  mania,  confined 
to  a  weak  but  loud -mouthed  minority.  They  have 
been  beaten  all  along  the  line  in  this  Dreyfus 
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case  :  their  methods  and  maneuvers  to  saddle 
the  crime  on  an  innocent  man  have  been  exposed 
and  held  up  to  public  reprobation,  and  yet  they 
are  working  away  as  hard  as  ever  to  attain  their 
damnable  purposes.  They  are  buying  up  news- 
papers and  disseminating  lying  statements  all 
over  the  country.  They  are  hiring  anarchists  to 
break  up  our  meetings  and  assault  the  partici- 
pants. Nothing  seems  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
danger  threatening  their  own  race.  It  has  grown 
to  be  a  veritable  mania  with  lliem,  this  determi- 
nation to  ride  rough-shod  over  the.  feelings,  de- 
sires, and  convictions  of  the  Aryan  community, 
justifying  but  once  more  the  aiicient  saying  that 
whom  the  gods  destroy  they  first  make  mad. 

PROSCRIPTION    OR    MASSACRE  ! 

' '  Tt  is  this  blindness  which  would  cause  them  to 
fight  tooth  and  nail  any  attempt  to  introduce  the 
s])ecial  legislation  I  alluded  to  just  now,  even 
though  their  only  hope  of  salvation  lies  therein. 
For,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have  one's  wings 
clipped  than  to  be  killed  outright — which  is  tlie 
fate  that  awaits  a  large  number  on  the  great  day 
of  reckoning — la  grande  lessive  I  For  my  own 
\  j)art,  as  a  humanitarian,  I  would  much  rather 
this  day  never  came,  and  that,  instead,  our  evils 
were  abolished  by  an  evolutionary  process.  That 
is  why  1  am  really  acting  as  a  friend  to  the  Jews 
when  I  advocate  the  introduction  of  laws  placing 
them  on  a  different  footing  from  the  rest  of  us 
and  withdrawing  from  them  certain  rights  of 
citizenship.  They  never  should  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  great  French  family  anyhow. 
They  are  as  different  from  us  as  night  is  from 
day.  Their  ideals,  their  methods  of  thought, 
their  whole  mental  make-up,  are  different  from 
ours.  They  have  formed  part  of  the  body 
politic  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  they 
have  never  understood  us — they  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  comprehending  the  national  genius  of 
France,  they  have  never  desired  to  become  as- 
similated with  us.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  lower  our 
standards  and  degrade  our  civilization.  Our 
present  condition  of  decadence,  with  its  filth,  its 
vice,  its  pornography,  can  be  traced  directly  to 
Jewish  sources.  Not  content  with  robbing  us  of 
our  worldly  goods,  they  have  attacked  the  ram- 
parts of  our  virtues,  our  morality,  and  our  reli- 
gion.     But  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come  !*' 

This  was  said  with  much  warmth  and  energy 
and  in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  conviction. 

THE    ANGLO-SAXON    A    MATCU    FOR    THE    JEW, 

''  Hut,  M.  Drumont,'^  I  remarked,  <'  there  are 
Jews  enough  in  England,  and  a  million  of  them 
in  the  Ignited  States,  and  yet  in  neither  country 


can  it  be  said  that  anti-Semitism  exists  in  the 
same  way  that  it  does  in  France  ?'* 

*<Ah,  that  is  altogether  a  different  proposi- 
tion,'* answered  the  speaker,  raising  his  eyebrows 
and  throwing  his  head  back.  **That  is  a  dif- 
ferent proposition.  But  you  must  not  compare 
our  people  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  En^ 
lishman,  for  example,  is  fitted  much  better  hy 
nature  to  cope  with  the  Jew  than  the  Frenchman. 
He  is  cold-blooded,  prudent,  long-sighted  and  a 
born  <  shopkeeper  * — I  use  the  word  in  the  less 
offensive  sense,  of  course.  But  what  renders 
him  unassailable  even  more  than  this  are  his  ad- 
mirable political  institutions,  the  slow  and  solid 
work  of  successive  ages.  England  has  for  cen- 
turies enjoyed  a  degree  of  liberty  unknown  to  us 
in  France.  Her  citizens  are  adults,  politically 
speaking,  while  ours  are  the  veriest  children. 
That  is  why  the  English  can  hold  their  own 
against  the  onset  of  the  Jewish  hordes,  while  our 
people  succumb.  See  how  quickly  the  j>eople  of 
the  United  States  disposed  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. It  did  not  need  a  bloody  revolution  to 
settle  that.  The  Jew  would  fare  the  same  way 
both  in  the  XTnited  States  and  in  England  if  he 
proved  too  <langerous.  He  knows  it  himst»lf, 
and  not  having  been  blinded  over  there  by  a  hun- 
dred years  of  battening  on  the  public  wealth,  a> 
in  France,  he  is  comparatively  innocuous.  It  is 
not  in  the  temperament  of  the  French  to  resist 
encroachments  and  oppression  by  solK»r  system- 
atic action.  You  could  not  even  organize  a  suc- 
cessful boycott  against  the  Jews  here.  The 
Frenchman  will  mildly  stand  every  form  of  in- 
justice and  tyranny  up  to  a  certain  pf>int,  but 
once  beyond  that,  he  will  suddenly  arise  and 
sweep  everything  before  him.  French  history  is 
full  of  these  examples.  The  Jews  are  preparing 
things  for  just  such  another  ;  they  are  sowing  the 
wind  and  will  reap  the  whirlwind." 

M.  Drumont  talked  on  for  a  while  in  this  strain, 
until  I  asked  the  concluding  question  on  my  list, 
which  was  whether  he  had  any  reply  to  make  to 
the  charge  that  his  opposition  to  the  Jews  was 
based  on  religious  grounds,  and  that  his  campai^rn 
was  backed  by  the  Ultramontanes,  the  Jesuits, 
and  certain  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholir 
Church. 

THE    CATHOLIC    CHLRCH    AND    ANTI-SEMITISM. 

^*Take  this  down  word  for  word.'' he  ex- 
claimed, drawing  himself  up  at  full  height 
**  These  statements  are  pure  inventions  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews.  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  Cath- 
olic, it  is  true.  It  is  in  my  blood  to  be  so.  for  I 
was  bom  a  Catholic  and  am  descendant  from 
Catholic  stock.  But  what  can  this  have  to  do 
with    my    anti-Semitic  sentiments,    I  ask  you? 
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Anti-Semitism  is  an  economic,  not  a  religious 
war.  In  our  ranks  you  will  find  men  of  every 
reli^ous  belief,  also  atheists  and  agnostics.  As 
to  the  Church  dignitaries  or  the  Jesuits  being 
interested  in  our  movement,  I  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  that.  1  have  no  personal  acquaint- 
anceship, no  relations  with  any  cardinal,  bishop, 
or  Jesuit.  I  never  see  any,  and,  in  fact,  the 
higher  clergy  are  rather  inimical  toward  the 
movement.  They  are  the  servants  of  the  Jews 
as  much  as  our  magistrates  and  politicians.  If 
we  have  any  friends  among  the  hierarchy  it  is  in 
the  lower  ranks.  The  poor  village  cure — who 
r*^ceives  a  miserable  pittance  from  the  govern- 


ment and  is  treated  like  a  lackey  in  return — 
being  in  touch  with  the  masses  and  understand- 
ing their  needs  and  their  troubles,  nattirally 
wishes  us  success.  No,  we  are  not  clericals:  and 
for  my  own  part  I  would  even  hail  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  as  a  salutary  reform." 

Thus  ended  the  interview.  M.  Drumont  ac- 
companied me  to  the  door,  and  as  a  parting 
admonition  added  earnestly:  "  Whatever  you 
say,  do  not  forget  to  lay  stress  on  the  blindness 
of  the  Jews  in  this  crisis — that  is  the  most  dra- 
matic element  of  the  situation — it  is  ahnost 
pathetic  !  " 

Paris,  January  24,  1898. 


III.— DR.    NORDAU    ON    THE    JEWS    AND    THEIR    FEARS. 
AN  INTERVIEW  BY  ROBERT  H.  SHERARD. 


[Xo  Parisian  Jew  is  .so  famous  as  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  His  books  have  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  he  has 
last  year  added  to  his  other  achievements  the  exploit  of  acting  as  Aaron  to  Dr.  Herzl's  Moses  in  that  Zionist 
movement  which  has  cheered  Europe  with  the  vision  of  a  new  Exodus.  In  order  to  obtain  from  so  influential 
and  well-known  a  leader  of  the  Semites  a  calm  judgment  upon  the  question  as  to  the  peril  with  which  his  race  is 
threatened,  the  Review  commissioned  Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard  to  procure  from  Dr.  Nordau  a  statement  of  his  view.^  on 
the  subject.] 


BY  no  one  in  Paris  is  a  more  alarmist  view  of 
the  present  anti  Semitic  agitation  in  France 
taken  than  by  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  Received  by 
him  in  the  little  study  of  his  modest  apartmentr 
in  the  Avenue  de  Villiers,  he  said,  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry  whether  anything  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  present  state  of  things:  **  We  are  quite 
simply  marching  in  France  toward  a  new  St. 
Bartholomew  s  Eve,  to  a  massacre  which  will  only 
be  limited  by  the  numbt»r  of  Jews  whom  the 
Catholics  can  find  to  knock  on  the  head.  I  be- 
lieve, and  most  emphatically,  that  the  slightest  re- 
laxation in  the  present  display  of  force  on  the 
part  of  the  government  would  lead  to  a  general 
slaughter  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  country. 
This  massacre  would  only  be  limited  by  this:  that 
it  is  not  in  France,  as  in  other  Latin  or  Ligurian 
countries,  an  easy  matter,  as  it  is  in  the  Slavonic 
and  Teutonic  countries,  to  distinguish  the  Jew 
from  the  Christian.  For  instance,  the  type  of 
the  southern  Frenchman  is  most  pronouncedly  a 
Jewish  one.  So  that  the  rioters  might  hesitate 
in  striking  down  as  a  Jew  a  man  who  might  be 
only  a  southern  Frenchman. " 

A  BLOODY  RECORD. 

"But  have  not  the  Jews,  on  the  whole,  been 
favored  in  France  ?" 

**  Certainly  not  I  In  France,  as  in  every  other 
country,  the   history'  of  the  Jews  is  a  record  of 


blood  and  of  sufTenng.  At  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, the  gallant  knights,  sallying  forth  for  tl*e 
Holy  Land,  practiced  their  swords  and  killing 
powers  on  the  Jews,  and  wherever  Peter  of 
Amiens  preached,  he  left  behind  him  the  germs 
of  amavssacre  of  the  Jews.  In  130B  there  were 
massacres  of  the  Jews  all  over  Franre.  Then 
followed  their  expulsion  en  masse  by  Philip]>e  le 
Bel.  For  centuries  afterward  they  were  not 
allowed  to  live  in  any  other  part  of  France  hut 
the  Ghetto  of  Bordeaux.' 

THE    JEWS    AT    THE    REVOLUTION'. 

•*  But  the  Revolution  emancipated  your  race?'* 
'*  Yes,  after  a  hard  struggle  on  the  ])art  of 
Abb^  (iregoire  against  the  uncompromising 
resistance  of  such  grands  seigneurs  as  Rohan  and 
La  RochefoucauUl.  But  how  could  the  Revolu- 
tion refuse  this  emancipation,  under  the  implaca- 
ble logic  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man'/ 
Were  not  the  Jews  men  ?  Were  they  not,  a.s 
such,  entitled  to  the  rights  of  man?  Tiicn 
Napoleon  L:  'tis  true  that  he  favored  the  Jews. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  imagination,  who  would 
have  been  a  great  novelist  if  he  had  not  ]>een  a 
great  conqueror,  and  the  spectacle  of  this  ancient 
race  scattered  ov(»r  the  face  of  the  earth  fasci- 
nated his  imagination.  Then  he  had  dreams  like 
those  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  dreams  of  Orien- 
tal conqut'st,  the  dominion  of  the  East,  wheie,  as 
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part  of  his  policy,  would  be  the  reconstitution  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  just  as  it  was  one  of  his 
favorite  political  dreams  with  regard  to  Europe 
to  reconstitute  the  kingdom  of  Poland.     Napo- 
leon -was  indeed  a  friend  of  the  Jews.    He  admit- 
tiFKi    them    to    oflBcers'    rank  in   the   army  ;    he 
allowed  them  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  while  refusing  permission  to 
any  Jews  to  settle  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
•he  French  empire.     Since  then  the  Jews  have 
enjoyed  in  France  the  equal  rights  to  citizenship 
to  which  they  are  entitled  as  men.     It  remained 
for  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  direct  the  reaction  against  us  to 
incite  the  mob  to  rid  the  face  of  the  earth  of  our 
accursed  race  by  violence  and  slaughter.'* 

ANTI-SEMITISM    PROMPTED    FROM    ROME. 

•  •  Do  you  seriously  charge  the  Catholic  Church 
with  being  at  the  bottom  of  this  anti-Semitic 
agitation  ?  " 

**Most  seriously.     God  forbid  that  I,  who  in 
my  person  and  in  my  family  have  suffered  per- 
secution all  my  life,  should  wish  in  my  turn  to 
persecute  any  one  by  directing  against  him  false 
accusations,  but  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion in   face  of  the  evidence  than  that  all  this 
outburst  was  prompted  and  is  being  fomented  by 
Rome.   ...   I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  in 
person  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it.    To  begin 
with,  the  Pope  is  eighty -six,  a  very  old  man. 
Tnen,    again,     as    the    Latin    proverb    has    it, 
Manima  non    curat  praetor,    and  so  small  is  the 
namber  of  Jews  in  France — we  do  not  exceed 
seventy  thousand  professing  Jews  all  told — that 
he  must  look  upon  us  with  the  disdain  that  small 
matters  inspire  the  priest.     But  that  the  Church 
is  the  guilty  factor  is  shown  by  the  two  recent 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  official  organ 
o!    the    Vatican,    L' Osservatore    Romano.     The 
first  of  these  articles,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
given  the  signal  of  the  outburst  of  anti-Semitic 
fury  in  France,  was  published  about  a  fortnight 
ago. 

ROME    AND    ZIONISM. 

This  first  article  was  directed  against  Zionism, 
and  the  argument  of  it  was  that  the  Jews  must 
always  be  outcasts  —  a  scattered  and  homeless 
race,  so  that  the  prophecy  may  be  verified,  and 
that  we  may  forever  bear  this  curse  for  that 
^e  crucified  Christ.  The  second  article  appeared 
about  five  days  ago.  Its  argument  was  that  we 
Jews  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  outburst 
of  hatred  and  violence  everywhere  against  us,  for 
it  is  our  fault  and  our  fault  alone.  We  have 
corrupted  Christianity,  it  said.      Breaking  forth 


from  our  ghettos,  we  have  spread  hateful  doc- 
trines of  liberalism,  and  have  spread  the  pestilen- 
tial paradoxes  of  free  thought.  As  long  as  we 
remained  in  our  ghettos  the  Church  protected  us 
— by  burning  us  in  auto-da-fes,''  added  Dr. 
Nordau,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  * '  We  have  burst 
open  our  ghettos  and  we  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. See  what  the  consequences  have  Ixhmi 
already.  The  massacre  of  Algiers,  the  violence 
in  every  corner  of  France.  You  may  say  that  so 
far  only  very  few  Jews  have  been  attacked.  As 
many  as  could  be  found  have  been  attacked,  nor 
was  it  any  different  during  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  murderers  could  not  kill 
more  Protestants  than  they  could  find.  As  I 
have  said,  our  protection  will  be  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  as  we  cannot  be  forced  to  wear  a  distinctive 
sign  to  mark  us  out  of  the  mob,  and  that  as  the 
facial  type  of  southern  Frenchmen  is  almost 
identical  with  our  own,  the  murderers  will  hesi- 
tate to  strike  for  fear  of  killing  a  brother.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  energetic  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment inspires  us  with  some  confidence.  But 
the  extermination  of  the  Jews  has  already  begun 
and  the  Church  can  wait  patiens  qua  ceterna.  until 
the  wicked  work  of  which  she  gave  the  signal 
has  accomplished  itself." 

THE  INNOCENCE  OP  DREYFUS. 

Dr.  Nordau  was  not  less  emphatic  in  his  dec- 
laration of  the  absolute  innocence  of  Alfred 
Dreyfus.  *'  It  is  mathematically  proved,"  he 
said,  and  added:  "It  has  never  been  pretended 
that  Dreyfus  acted  as  a  traitor  toward  any  other 
country  but  Germany.  That  is  well  understood. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  affaire  Dreyfus 
the  German  Government  published  in  the  semi- 
official organs  of  the  empire  denials  that  the  em- 
pire had  had  dealings  with  Dreyfus.  It  repeated 
this  statement  in  a  more  explicit  and  official  man- 
ner five  months  ago  by  publishing  in  the  Koel- 
nische  Zeitung  and  next  in  the  Nord  Deutsche. 
Allgemeine  Zeitung ^  which  is  the  official  journal 
of  Berlin,  the  most  categorical  denial  that  Ger- 
many had  had  any  dealings  whatsoever  with 
Dreyfus.  Then  came  Von  Biilow's  declaration 
on  his  word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman,  m&de  im 
the  24th  of  this  month  before  the  committee  ol" 
ways  and  means  of  the  German  Reichstag,  that 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  had  Germany  had 
any  traffickings  of  any  nature  whatever  with 
Dreyfus.  Is  not  that  mathematical  proof  ?  I 
may  add  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  proofs  of 
Dreyfus'  mnocence  in  the  form  of  irrefutable 
documents  are  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
highest  officials  in  the  French  republic,  who  will 
produce  them  when  the  time  comes." 
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IV.— M.    ZOLA    ON    FRENCH  ANTI-SEMITISM. 
AN  INTERVIEW  BY  ROBERI"  H.  SHERARD. 

[During  these  past  weeks  of  M.  Zola^s  prominence  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case,  no  journalist  hiLs  befo 
in  closer  relations  with  the  great  novelist  than  Mr.  Robert  H.  Sherard.  The  interview  with  Zola  seciuvd  by  Mr. 
Sherard  for  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  does  not  take  so  serious  a  view  of  the  anti-Semitic  raoT^ 
nient  as  other  observers  have  expressed.  This  interview  of  course  occurred  before  M.  Zola  appeared  in  court  him- 
self on  trial  for  the  position  he  had  taken  in  the  Dreyfus  matter.] 


IT  lias  fallen  to  me  twice  witliin  the  last  two 
months  to  discuss  with  my  old  friend,  Emile 
Zola,  the  burning  question  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Franco.  The  report  of  our  first  conversation, 
which  I  contributed  to  the  Humanitarian,  was 
taken  at  a  titne  when  the  agitation,  though  vio- 
lent, had  not  outstepped  tlie  limits  of  newspaper 
polemics.  At  that  time  Zola  was  still  speaking 
of  it  as  the  "imbecile  anti-Semitism'*  with  much 
contempt  in  his  voice. 

**  I  cannot  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  France,  the 
great,  generous,  enlightened  nation,  will  tolerate  a 
movement  which,  springing  into  being  a  century 
after  the  French  Revolution  and  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man,  throws  us  back  into  the  dark 
niglit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  movement  is  an 
idiotic  one,  fostered  by  certain  men  who  wish  to 
derive  from  their  connecti(m  with  it  a  notoriety 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way. 
I'ormerly  it  was  usual  to  direct  the  fury  of  the 
mnb  against  the  Church.  The  proletariat  was 
invited  every  morning  in  those  days — lam  speak- 
ing of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — to  breakfast  off  a 
})rie8t.  The  present  plat  du  jour  is  a  Jew,  as  fat 
and  prosperous  a  Jew  as  the  pamphleteers  can 
dish  up.  Yet,  with  all  their  shouting,  these  men 
cannot  stir  the  people  of  France,  with  their  love 
of  justice  and  their  good  common  sense,  to  do  a 
single  act  which  shows  that  all  these  pernicious 
teachings  have  had  any  effect  upon  th«;m  what- 
ever. It  must  be  rather  disheartening  to  Dru- 
mont  and  all  the  rest  of  his  school  to  see  that 
after  all  their  efforts  to  incite  the  mob  against  the 
Jews  not  a  single  pane  of  glass  in  the  windows  of 
any  J(»w  in  France  has  been  broken.  That  is 
why  i  sjH^ak  of  this  anti-Semitic  movement  in 
Fnince  as  an  imbecile  one,  imbecile  l)ecause  im- 
l.(,tent." 

A    UYPOCRITICAL    FOHM    OK    SOCIALISM. 

This  conversation  took  place,  it  must  be  ob- 
.^••rved,  b(»fore  any  attacks  had  actually  been  made' 
iijK)n  the  Jews.  The  agitation  had  even  then 
attained  sufficient  dimensions  to  fill  M.  Zola  with 
alarm.      He  said  : 

••I  have  to  admit  regretfully  that  the  move- 
ment has  taken  a  great  hold  in  France,  but  1  do 
not  admit  that  the  peoj)le  really  understand  its 
significance.  It  is  merely  acce])ted  by  the  mass 
of   the   people  as  the  newest  form   of  socialism. 


The  Jews  have  been  made  to  represent  in  tlie 
eyes  of  the  ignorant  the  have-alls,  the  capitalist?.  ^ 
against  whom  tlie  demagogues  have  always 
directed  the  furies  of  the  proletariat.  Instead  uf 
crying  as  they  used  to  cry  ten  years  ago,  •  Down 
with  the  capitalists, '  the  people  are  now  taught  tc 
cry,  *Down  with  the  Jews,*  the  leaders  of  li.e 
anti-Semitic  campaign  acting  largely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Catholic  party,  having  induced  them 
into  the  belief  that  all  the  capitalists  are  Jews, 
that  it  is  the  Jewish  money  which  employs  all 
the  labor  of  France,  that  the  whole  nation  i;;  a 
vassal  to  the  purse  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  such- 
like absurdities.  Absurdities,  yes  ;  which,  how 
ever,  the  people  have  come  to  believe.  So  that 
the  cry  of  *  Down  with  the  Jews '  from  ibe  ma^ 
of  the  French  people  means  nothing  but  down 
with  the  capitalists.  Anti-Semitism  as  it  exi>t? 
to-day  in  France  is  a  h5rpocritical  form  of  social- 
ism. It  is  a  lie,  of  course,  that  all  Jews  are 
capitalists,  that  all  Jews  have  no  love  for  any 
thing  but  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  the  laix^r 
of  others,  and  nobody  knows  this  better  than  the 
leaders  of  this  campaign.  And  nol)ody  l>etter 
than  the  leaders  of  this  campaign  know  that  if 
the  Jews  do  show  wonderful  superiority  in  the 
matter  of  money-getting,  it  is  because  we  traine»l 
them  to  this  in  an  apprenticeship  of  eighttvii 
hundred  years.'' 

THE    WOKK    OF    A    HANDFUL    OF    MADMEN. 

At  tl^e  time  of  his  first  talk  he  was  much  ii. 
clined  to  plume  himself  upon  the  fact  that  in 
the  whole  of  France  the  campaign  had  only 
resulted  in  calumny.  The  attacks  in  the  pre<? 
had  not  resulted  in  any  actual  violence ;  ih^ver 
theless,  he  saw  that  it  was  thitherward  tending' : 

**  1  have  been  surprised  to  notice  the  apjnirent 
development  that  it  is  taking.  Surprised,  in- 
deed. The  very  initiation  of  the  movement 
stupefied  me  —  that  there  should  be  a  return 
to  fanaticism,  an  attempt  to  light  up  a  reli 
gious  war  in  this  epoch  of  ours,  one  hundred 
years  after  the  revolution,  in  the  heart  of  our 
great  Paris,  in  the  days  of  democracy,  of  imi 
versal  toleration,  at  the  very  time  when  there  > 
an  inmiense  movement  Inking  maile  everywhere 
toward  equality,  justice,  and  fraternity.  A 
handful  of  madmen,  cunning  or  idiotic,  come 
and  shout  in  our  ears  every  morning,  *  Let  uskili 
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the  Jews.  Let  us  devour  the  Jews.  Let  us 
massacre  them.  Let  us  exterminate  them.  Let 
U5  pet  back  to  the  days  of  the  gibbet  and  stake. ' 
Is  it  not  inconceivable  ?  Could  anything  be 
more  foolish  ?  Could  anything  be  more  abom- 
inable ?  " 

THE    ALLEGED    SYNDICATE. 

Questioned  about   the    popular    report    as  to 
the  syndicate   of    Jews   alleged    to    liave   been 
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M.  ZOLA  m  WORKING  ATTIRE. 

formed  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Dreyfus  from 
the  penalty  which  he  had  incurred,  Zola  asserted 
that  the  syndicate  was  a  myth  : 

''  There  is  no  syndicate  of  Jews  to  free  Drey- 
fus. There  is  no  syndicate  of  Jews,  the  world 
over,  for  any  purpose.  That  they  are  helpful  to 
each  other,  that  among  members  of  no  other 
religious  faith  is  there  such  great  solidarity,  that 
a  Jew  can  always  count  on  the  assistance  of  his 
fellows,  is  a  fact,  and  the  primary  cause  of  this, 


as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  is  that  they  were 
bound  together  by  centuries  of  common  suffering. 
Their  solidarity,  their  helpfulness  to  each  other, 
are  very  fine  traits  in  their  character.  They  have 
realized  a  kind  of  universal  free-masonry  which 
others  might  do  well  to  imitate.  Who  can  make 
a  grievance  of  that  against  them  ?  Naturally, 
these  attacks  on  the  race,  if  I  may  use  that  ex  - 
pression,  will  only  serve  to  bind  them  more 
closely  together." 

JEALOUSY. 

The  origin  of  the  whole  business  was  jealousy, 
and  M.  Zola  regretfully  compared  the  different 
methods  in  which  the  Jews  were  treated  in 
England  and  in  France: 

'<  In  the  world  of  business,  the  Jews  are  dis- 
liked because  they  are,  for  the  reason  I  have  in- 
dicated, much  more  skillful  in  matters  of  finance 
than  the  Christians.  When  I  was  writing  my 
book  ^L' Argent j^  I  used  to  go  to  the  bourse  every 
day  to  try  and  get  some  comprehension  of  that 
part  of  society,  and  I  remember  being  told  by  a 
Catholic  banker  that  the  Christians  could  not 
compete  with  the  Jews  in  money  matters.  <  Ah! 
Monsieur,'  he  said,  'they  are  much  stronger 
than  wo  are.  They  will  always  get  the  better  of 
us.'  If  that  were  true  it  would  l)e  very  humili- 
ating for  the  Christians.  But  I  don't  believe 
that  it  is  true.  I  believe  that  with  work  and 
intelligence  our  bankers  could  do  just  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  bankers.  Indeed,  I  know  many 
bankers  who  are  not  Jews  who  are  fully  as 
successful  in  their  undertakings,  and  who  show 
as  much  acumen  and  judgment  in  their  enter- 
prises as  their  Jewish  rivals." 

The  second  occasion  on  which  I  saw  Monsieur 
Zola  in  this  connection  was  on  the  day  before  tlu^ 
list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  called  in  his  defense 
w^as  published.  He  was  in  a  state  of  great  men- 
tal agitation,  and  the  impression  that  his  manner 
produced  upon  me,  who  have  so  long  regardeil 
him  with  sincere  admiration  and  affection,  was 
decidedly  a  painful  one.  He  was  almost  hysterical 
in  his  affirmations  of  Dreyfus'  innocence,  in  his 
protestations  that  the  government  well  knew  that 
he  was  innocent  and  had  been  wrongfully  con- 
victed. 

ZOLA    HYSTERICAL. 

There  was  a  pathetic  ring  about  the  cries  of 
*^C'€st  monstreux  I  monstreux  /  ^^  with  which  he 
qualified  their  action  in  detaining  in  prison  a 
man  whom  **  everybody,  everybody,  I  tell  you, 
knows  to  be  innocent,"  He  had  tears  in  his 
eyes  as  he  read  out  to  me  a  passage  from  Ke- 
nan's 'Life  of  Christ,"  which,  he  said,  had  l)t»en 
sent  him  by  an  anonymous  friend  *'for  Maitre 
Labori,"   and  so  exactly  described  what  the  gov- 
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emment  had  done  with  reference  to  Dreyfus,  and 
what  were  likely  to  be  the  consequences  entailed 
upon  it  by  its  malfeasance,  that  one  might  think 
that  Renan  had  written  in  a  prophetic  spirit. 
Then  there  was  wild  laughing,  and  altogether  the 
effect  produced  upon  me  was  that  the  strain  of 
all  these  events,  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  in 
which  he  had  embarked,  perhaps  without  well 
weighing  the  consequences,  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  and  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  nervous 
collapse,  which  might  account  for  the  extreme 
violence  and  what  may,  perhaps,  be  described 
as  the  want  of  logic  in  the  letter  of  accusation  on 
which  his  prosecution  is  being  based.  I  was  much 
distressed  and  disturbed  until,  two  days  later, 
calling  on  him  again  I  found  him  calm,  composed, 
cold,  the  old  Zola  whom  I  had  known  for  so  many 
years,  a  hard-headed,  level,  logical  man,  in  whom 
watchful  and  affectionate  eyes  could  not  detect  a 
single  trace  of  the  nervous  collapse  which  had 
frightened  me  on  the  previous  occasion. 

ZOLA    HIMSELF    AGAIN. 

''The  explanation  of  recent  outbreaks  and  acts 
of  violence  against  the  Jews  is  a  very  simple  one, " 
he  said.  '*I  told  you  when  we  spoke  on  this 
subject  some  weeks  ago  that  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  with  very  wicked  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ception have  induced  the  people,  the  Have-Nots, 
to  believe  that  the  word  Jew  is  synonymous  with 
capitalist,  and  are  directing  the  discontent  of  the 
poor  against  the  Jews  as  representing  the  moneyed 
classes.  Jew  now  means  to  the  unthinking  pro- 
letariat, capitalist,  monopolist,  sweater,  blood- 
sucker, and  what  we  see  to-day  is  about  another 
phase  of  the  struggle  which  has  gone  on  ever 
since.  Property  was  between  those  who  have  and 
those  who  have  not.  The  people  believe  that  all 
the  Jews  are  rich,  and  rich  by  evil  practices,  and 
instead  of  shouting  as  they  used  to  do,  '  Down  with 
capital  !*  they  shout,  <  Down  with  the  Jews  !  '  It 
is  idiotic  I  It  is  wicked  !  I  have,  however,  ab- 
solute confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
French  nation.  It  will  open  its  eyes  sooner  or 
later  and  see  through  the  fraud  that  hasl>een  im- 
posed upon  it.  It  will  see  that  it  is  false  that  all 
the  Jews  are  rich,  that  the  word  Jew  means  cap- 
italist ;  it  will  see  that  there  are  poor  Jews,  hard- 
working Jews,  whose  struggle  for  their  daily  bread 
is  as  keen  as  that  of  the  poorest  among  them." 

HIS    SKEPTICISM. 

Even  now  that  Jewish  blood  has  been  shed, 
Eniile  Zola  continues  to  speak  with  contempt  of 
the  movement,  and  he  smiled  with  real  amuse- 
ment when  I  related  to  him  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  I  had  had  that  afternoon  with  Max 
Nordau.      He  certainly  did  not  share  the  doctor's 


gloomy  anticipations.      *  ^  Not  that  there  can  he 
any  doubt,"  he  remarked,  '*that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  present  agitation  the  Catholic  clubs,  join- 
ing themselves  for  the  nonce  to  the  proft^ssional 
agitators  of  anti-Semitism,  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  foster  the  agitation,  and  that  a  due  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  what  has  occurred  or  may 
occur   rests  upon  them.      But  the  fact  remain- 
that  the  people  are  only  acting  as  at  present  Im' 
cause  they  have  been  duped  in  the  way  1   havr 
stated.     This  is  not  an  attack  on  the  Jews  as  a 
race   or  as  members  of  another  religion.     Tlit^ 
French  people  are  far  too  sensible,  even  in  their 
lowest  strata,  to  listen  to  any  such  war-cry.    The 
Droits  de  F Homme  is  a  universally  accepted  crevd. 
The  outbreak  is  only,  so  far  as  the  people  are  con- 
cerned, an  outbreak  of  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
That  is  the  only  explanation  of  it.      And   I  re- 
peat, as  soon  as  the  people  understand  that  thoy 
have  been  duped,  all  this  will  subside. 

M.     ZOLA    ON    HIS    TRIAL. 

With  regard  to  his  present  position  Zola  is 
supremely  confident.  '  *  I  liad  to  act  as  I  have 
done,  otherwise  matters  might  have  been  allowed 
to  drop,  and  that  was  what,  as  a  firm  believer  in 
the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  I  could  not  allow. 
Later  on  people  will  say,  ^  The  government 
meant  to  grant  a  fresh  trial,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  Zola  to  be  so  violent.'  That  is  wliat 
Louis  XVI.  said  when  the  Revolution  broke  out 
— that  there  had  been  no  need  for  the  people  to 
act  with  violence,  that  he  had  intended  all  along 
to  grant  them  the  liberties  they  desired.  If  I  had 
done  nothing  people  would  have  said,  *  Now  the 
affair  is  finished  ;  Esterbazy  has  been  acquitted. 
Let  us  say  nothing  more  about  it. '  I  had  to  ktn^p 
the  agitation  going,  because  nobody  with  any 
sense  of  justice  and  of  humanity  can  rest  until 
this  fearful  error  has  been  rectified.  As  to  tlie 
consequences  to  myself,  in  the  first  place,  Jf.  m'en 
moque^  and,  secondly,  they  cannot  be  very  seri- 
ous. With  regard  to  the  criminal  prosecution, 
the  penalties  imposed  by  the  law  are  not  very 
heavy,  and  as  to  the  other  suits  that  are  brought 
against  me,  I  know  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  tho 
government  to  drive  me  to  extremes.  From  n 
pecuniary  point  of  view  I  am  indifferent  to  con 
sequences,  and  supposing  that  an  attempt  to  ruin 
me  were  successful,  which  can  hardly  l>e,  I  have 
had  offers  of  support  from  numerous  friends,  and 
did  this  week  receive  such  an  offer  from  a  cor- 
respondent in  Switzerland.  I  have  no  knowledge 
and  no  care  what  effect  my  act  will  have  on  the 
sale  of  my  books.  I  have  never  in  my  bwks 
sought  after  anything  but  the  truth.  My  hfe 
shall  be  as  my  books,  an  ardent  quest  for  truth 
and  for  justice." 


THE    PREVENTION   OF  LYNCH-LAW    EPIDEMICS. 


BY  EDWARD  LEIGH  PELL. 


IN  the  phrase  of  the  physicians,  lynch  law  may 
be  either  sporadic  or  epidemic.  In  its  sporadic 
or  isolated  form  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar locality;  as  an  epidemic  it  is  still  pecidiar  to 
the  South.  In  the  former  tjrpe  the  trouble  is  in 
the  mob;  in  the  latter  it  is  in  the  air  as  well  as 
in  the  mob.  In  the  fonner  the  matter  for  con- 
sideration is  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  dominating 
the  lynchers;  in  the  latter  this  spirit  of  lawlessness 
must  be  considered  along  with  the  ever-present 
[»n»vocAtion.  Whatever  may  be  the  remedy  for 
injlated  outbreaks,  lynch  law  as  an  epidemic  will 
never  be  suppressed  by  ignoring  the  conditions 
which  keep  the  atmosphere  infected  with  the 
germs  of  the  lynching  fever. 

Briefly  stated  these  conditions  are  (1)  the  prev- 
alence of  crime  among  the  blacks  and  (2)  the 
prevalence  of  race  prejudice  among  the  whites. 
A  serious  difficulty  which  has  confronted  the 
student  of  the  problem  from  the  beginning  is  the 
u>pular  disposition  to  ignore  either  one  or  the 
"ther  of  these  conditions.  For  a  long  while  the 
friends  of  the  negro  at  the  North  saw  nothing  to 
acri>unt  for  the  infected  state  of  the  atmosphere 
"'•It  race  prejudice,  while  the  average  Southerner 
cuuld  see  nothing  but  negro  crime.  In  answer 
to  the  charge  of  race  prejudice  the  Southerner 
Would  point  to  the  statistics,  which  showed  that 
lu^arly  one- fifth  of  the  victims  of  lynch  law  were 
whites.  In  answer  to  the  oft- repeated  statement 
that  lynch  law  was  inspired  by  negro  crime  of  a 
peculiarly  revolting  character,  the  friend  of  the 
nejjro  pointed  with  equal  confidence  to  the  same 
statistics,  which  showed  that  for  a  considerable 
period  hardly  one-third  of  the  victims  of  the  mob 
were  charged  with  the  crime  against  female 
virtue,  while  not  a  few  were  lynched  for  com- 
paratively trivial  offenses.  Lately,  however,  there 
has  been  a  inarked  improvement  in  the  spirit  of 
both  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  there  is  among 
the  more  intelligent  a  growmg  disposition  to  face 
the  conditions  as  they  actually  exist.  It  is  not 
now  an  uncommon  thing  to  meet  a  Southerner 
who  fully  realizes  how  small  a  matter  in  the  eyes 
of  the  masses  is  the  life  of  a  negro,  and  only 
those  who  are  less  interested  in  making  the  South 
than  in  making  apologies  for  it  will  deny  that  a 
colored  skin  often  acts  as  a  red  flag  to  th6  fury  of 
the  mob.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  meet  Northern 
visitors  in  the  South  who  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  crime  against  female  virtue  has  a 


prominence  in  a  lynching  epidemic  that  it  does 
not  have  in  the  published  statistics.  They  have 
noticed  that  while  a  Southerner  of  the  better  class, 
living  in  a  community  comparatively  free  from 
outrages  against  women,  utterly  abhors  lynching, 
one  of  the  same  class,  in  a  community  where  sucli 
outrages  have  been  frequent,  often  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  prod  his  conscience  to  keep  awake  to  the 
evil  of  mob  violence,  while  his  lips  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  lest  he  should  let  fall  some  word 
that  might  give  encouragement  to  the  lawless; 
and  they  have  been  led  by  such  facts  to  the  con- 
clusion that  while  other  crimes  may  renew  the 
lynching  fever  in  the  lawless,  it  is  the  crime 
against  female  virtue  that  spreads  the  fever  among 
those  who  have  never  had  it,  thereby  not  only 
feeding  the  ranks  of  the  lynchers,  but  weakening 
the  spirit  of  many  who  remain  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order  so  that  their  denunciation  of  lawless- 
ness encourages  the  mob  by  its  feebleness. 

This  recent  manifestation  of  a  disposition  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  to  face  the  problem  in  the 
only  righteous  way  offers,  it  would  seem,  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  inquire  what  can  be  done  to 
eradicate  or  diminish  the  lynching  evil.  That 
the  problem  is  an  exceedingly  grave  one  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  remembered  that  within  the 
past  fifteen  years  nearly  2,500  persons  have  been 
lynched  in  the  United  States,  and  that  during 
this  period  there  has  been  little  practical  change 
in  the  general  situation.  There  has  been  im- 
provement in  two  or  three  States — notably  in 
Virginia — and  there  are  indications  that  in  sev- 
eral other  States  public  sentiment  has  begun  to 
crystallize  against  the  evil;  but  these  changes 
have  not  yet  materially  affected  the  grand  total  in 
the  annusd  statistics  of  lynching.* 

♦According  to  the  statistics  prepared  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  recently  given  wide  publicity,  166  persons  (123 
negroes,  99  whitea,  and  6  Indians)  were  lynched  In  the  United 
States  last  year-aO  in  the  North  and  146  in  the  South.  These 
statistics  may  be  easily  shown  to  be  unreliable,  yet  it  seems 
Impossible  to  get  at  the  exact  figures.  The  authorities  in 
communities  where  lynchlngs  occur  are  not  always  careful 
to  report  the  facts  to  the  chief  executive,  and  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive sometimes  grows  weary  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
press  reporter.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  State 
authorities  are  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  look  for  more  reliable  information 
from  any  other  source.  In  the  TrCbune^s  statistics  for  1897 
Alabama  Is  credited  with  19  lynchlngs.  These  figures  were 
accepted  without  investigation  and  commented  upon  by 
leading  Alabama  dailies,  and  yet,  according  to  the  be8t  in- 
formation that  could  be  obtained  by  the  executive  depart- 
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In  the  following  pages  I  wish  to  indicate  as 
briefly  as  I  may  be  able  what  students  who  live 
on  the  field  have  thought  through  to  daylight  on 
this  matter,  and  what  practical  proposals  have 
been  made  and  ought  to  be  made  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

To  begin  with,  few  thoughtful  Southerners  now 
attach  any  importance  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
is  need  for  substantial  changes  in  the  law.  Some 
legislation  may  be  needed  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  already  in  existence,  but  the  cry 
for  better  laws  has  been  discounted  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  too  often  accompanied  by  the  cry 
to  set  aside  the  law.  Too  often  it  is  a  mere  sub- 
terfuge. For  instance,  it  is  frequently  demand- 
ed that  the  law  shall  be  so  changed  that  the 
virtuous  and  modest  victim  of  outrage  shall  be 
relieved  of  the  terrible  ordeal  of  cross-examination 
in  court;  but  every  one  has  noticed  that  the 
class  of  men  who  resort  to  mob  violence,  instead 
of  demanding  for  the  victim  the  protection  which 
the  law  does  allow  her  in  court,  and  insisting 
that  the  judge  shall  clear  the  court-room  of  spec- 
tators, and  that  the  cross-examination  shall  be 
conducted  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  are  the  very 
men  who  are  most  insistent  upon  crowding  into 
court  on  every  such  occasion,  to  leer  upon  the 
victim  and  to  devour  every  unclean  suggestion 
that  comes  in  the  way.  Again,  it  is  demanded 
that  the  law  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  secure 
prompt  trials  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
where  the  people  of  a  community  have  displayed 
as  much  earnestness  in  demanding  prompt  trials 
as  the  mob  shows  in  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  there  has  been  little  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  law's  delay.  The  real  trouble  is  not  in  the 
law.  What  the  average  community  needs  is  not 
better  laws,  but  better  oflScers  of  the  law — oflScers 
that  will  not  only  be  prompt  in  looking  after  the 
man  who  is  accused  of  a  crime  that  may  lead  to 
lynching,  but  who  will  be  just  as  prompt  in  look- 
ing after  the  mob  that  would  lynch  him.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  community  that  enjoys 
comparative  immunity  from  lynch  law  is  usually 
a  community  that  enjoys  comparative  immunity 
from  demagogue  officials. 

The  recent  administration  of  Governor  O'Fer- 
rall,  of  Virginia,  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration 
in  point.  During  the  fourteen  years  immediately 
preceding  Mr.  O'FerraU's  inauguration  there  were 
62  lynchings  within  the  bounds  of  the  State ; 
during  the  last  four  years  there  have  been  but  3, 

ment  of  that  State,  the  estimate  is  too  large  by  14.  The  same 
statistics  credit  Virginia  with  6  lynchings  and  Florida  with 
12 ;  hot  the  chief  executive  of  Florida  has  information  of  only 
6,  and  I  am  sore  that  in  Virginia  there  have  been  but  8  in  the 
past  foor  years.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however, 
that  the  total  lynchings  for  the  year  1897  fell  much  below  the 
average. 


and  in  neither  case  was  the  chief  executive  in  a 
position  either  to  prevent  the  crime  or  punish  the 
offenders.  The  keynote  was  struck  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  administration.  The  solemn 
declaration  of  a  Confederate  veteran  whose 
bravery  is  a  proverb  among  his  people  that  mol. 
violence  in  Virginia  must  cease,  at  once  awoke  a 
large  part  of  the  lawless  element  to  its  senses, 
and  the  law-abiding  element,  led  by  the  better 
part  of  the  press  of  the  State,  rallied  at  once  U> 
the  man  who  had  given  such  unmistakable  utter 
ance  to  their  sentiment.  The  victory  was  not 
won  without  a  blow.  There  were  times  when  the 
air  smelled  of  war.  There  were  times  when  the 
soldier-boys  went  scurrying  across  the  countn- 
as  if  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  somewhere. 
There  were  times  when  these  brave  boys  reached 
the  county  jail  just  ahead  of  the  mob,  and  i 
shudder  passed  over  the  commonwealth  when  it 
was  found  that  the  prisoners  whose  lives  ha*i 
been  barely  saved  were  innocent  of  the  crimes  of 
which  they  were  charged.  And  there  was  a 
time  when  a  captain  who  wired  the  governor  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  his  company  to- 
gether in  time  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  a  prisoner 
threatened  with  mob  violence,  got  an  answer 
back  with  a  startling  military  ring  :  *  *  Nothing 
should  be  impossible  to  a  soldier  ;  you  must  go. 
There  is  nothing  of  which  Virginia  is  prouder 
to-day — and  surely  Virginia  knows  how  to  Ix* 
proud — than  her  record  on  this  question  for  the 
past  four  years.  Let  me  outline  a  single  chapter. 
A  few  months  ago  a  negro  was  arrested  in  the 
city  of  Richmond  on  the  '*  usual"  charge.  The 
case  was  peculiarly  exasperating,  and  in  most 
communities  lynching  would  have  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  the  city  papers — for  the 
most  part  remarkable  specimens  of  hightoneii 
journalism,  by  the  way — in  giving  the  news  care- 
fully avoided  the  more  inflammatory  details,  an«l 
the  officers  of  the  law,  with  a  like  regard  for  the 
public  peace,  did  their  work  so  quietly  that  the 
accused  was  in  safe  keeping  before  the  public 
had  time  to  realize  what  had  happened.  When 
the  case  was  called  in  court  the  judge  gave  notice 
that  while  the  accused  should  have  every  oppor 
tunity  for  a  fair  trial,  the  court  would  not  tolerate 
any  unnecessary  delay  ;  and  when  the  principal 
witness  was  placed  on  the  stand  the  court-room 
was  cleared  of  spectators,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  distinguished  himself  by  conducting  the 
cross-examination  with  such  delicacy  as  to  satisfy 
the  friends  of  the  victim,  and  yet  with  such 
thoroughness  as  to  satisfy  the  friends  of  the 
accused.  In  less  than  forty  days  from  the  time 
of  the  assault  the  criminal  was  executed  (after 
having  made  a  full  confession),  and  although  at 
times  the  tide  of  public  feeling  ran  high,  the  only 
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demonstration  made  during  the  entire  period  was 
in  the  form  of  a  tirade  of  abuse  which  an  aged 
negress  heaped  upon  the  oflBcer  in  charge  of  the 
prisoner. 

But  while  the  election  of  brave  men  to  execu- 
tive positions  practically  insures  the  execution  of 
the  law  where  there  is  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment,  it  does  not  insure  the  execution  of  the 
law  in  a  community  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  unenlightened,  whether  they  are 
ordinarily  a  law-abiding  people  or  not.  As  a 
rule,  no  governor  can  suppress  lynching  among  a 
people  whose  minds,  as  Ruskin  has  said,  catch  a 
thought  as  one  catches  a  cold,  and  who  lack  that 
self- control  which  belongs  to  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. And  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
snch  people  who  live  in  communities  out  of  reach 
of  the  telegraph  and  surrounded  by  hordes  of 
negroes  of  the  lowest  type.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  that  has  awakened  the  more  thought- 
ful class  of  Southerners  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  has  inspired  nearly  all  the  pro- 
posals that  have  thus  far  been  made  toward  the 
prevention  of  the  lynching  evil. 

Two  years  ago  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  making  the  county  in  which  a 
lynching  occurs  liable  in  exemplary  damages  of 
not  less  than  $2,000,  to  be  recovered  by  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  person  lynched,  and  au- 
thorizing the  coupty  against  which  a  judgment 
has  been  obtained  for  damages  in  any  case  of 
lynching  to  recover  the  amount  of  said  judgment 
from  the  parties  engaged  in  the  lynching.  ♦  About 
the  same  time  Governor  OTerrall,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  recommended 
that  the  county  in  which  a  Ijmching  occurs  be 
required  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $10,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  public- 
school  fund.  Recommendations  of  a  similar 
character  were  subsequently  made  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  Maryland  and  Georgia.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  the  more  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
these  measures  that  a  pecuniary  penalty  placed 
opon  an  entire  county  would  result  in  eventually 
bringing  the  most  unenlightened  community  to 
its  senses  ;  but  as  mob  leaders  are  not  ordi- 
narily taxpayers,  and  as  they  are  not  apt.  to  be 
influenced  by  exhortations  to  righteousness  from 
taxpaying  neighbors  who  cannot  be  moved  to 
exhort  except  by  threats  aimed  at  their  pockets, 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  great  good  would  come 
of  It.  The  practical  value  of  the  South  Carolina 
Iaw  has  not  yet  been  established. 
Along  with   the   law  designed   to   reach  the 

senses  of  the  people  in  lynch-law  communities 

'A  sutnte  having  the  same  design,  bat  lees  direct  in  its 
pnMiioiis,  bad  been  previooaly  enacted  by  the  North  Caro- 
tiu  Qeneral  Assembly. 


through  their  pockets,  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature enacted  another  law  designed  to  reach  the 
senses  of  the  officers  of  such  counties  through 
the  same  channel.  This  law  provides  that  if  an 
officer,  through  negligence,  allows  a  prisoner  to 
be  taken  from  him  by  a  mob  and  injured  or  put 
to  death,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  true  bill  shfidl  be  deposed  from 
his  office  pending  trial,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
forfeit  his  office,  and  shall,  unless  pardoned  by 
the  governor,  be  ineligible  to  hold  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit  within  the  State.  It  is  believed 
that  this  law  has  stimulated  many  officials  to 
greater  faithfulness,  though  it  is  evident  that  the 
stimulus  it  provides  is  not  equal  to  great  emer- 
gencies. A  similar  law  has  been  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Texas  and  recommended  by 
the  governors  of  Florida,  Virginia,  and  Georgia. 
Governor  Atkinson,  of  Georgia,  added  to  his 
recommendation  the  unique  suggestion  that  if 
the  officer  in  charge  of  a  prisoner  is  not  required 
to  protect  his  charge  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life,  he  should  be  required  to  unshackle  the  pris- 
oner, arm  him,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
defend  himself.  This  recommendation  may  not 
be  practical  (it  is  certain  that  no  white  officer 
would  arm  a  negro  against  a  white  mob),  but  the 
governor's  earnestness  in  the  matter  cannot  but 
be  appreciated  by  every  one  who  has  recalled  the 
fact  that  one  never  hears  of  an  officer  losing  his 
life  while  defending  a  prisoner  from  the  mob. 

Repeated  but  usually  unsuccessful  efforts  have 
been  made  in  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  to  se- 
cure legislation  that  would  provide  quicker  trials, 
especially  in  such  cases  as  inspire  lynch  law.  It  is 
still  contended  in  many  sections  that  the  law's 
delay  is  the  principal  cause  of  lynching,  and  as 
acute  an  observer  as  Governor  Atkinson,  of  West 
Virginia,  has  intimated  that  the  rare  occurrence 
of  lynch  law  in  his  State  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  courts,  as  a  rule,  enforce  the  law 
with  great  promptness  and  vigor.  The  Repub- 
lican governor  of  North  Carolina,  in  his  inaugural 
address  a  year  ago,  declared  that  the  ''only 
reasonable  excuse"  that  could  be  offered  for 
lynchings  in  that  State  was  the  *  *  failure  or  delay 
of  the  law,"  and  he  insisted  that  the  executive 
should  have  power  **to  call  a  court  instanter,  " 
and  in  case  of  appeal  to  convene  the  Appellate 
Court  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Governor 
Johnston,  of  Alabama,  has  also  urged  that  the 
executive  be  given  authority  to  call  a  special  term 
of  court  whenever  a  crime  has  been  committed 
*'  calculated  to  arouse  great  public  indignation." 
Governor  Bloxham,  of  Florida,  wants  the  Con- 
stitution amended  so  that  a  circuit  judge  can  be 
appointed  for  the  State  at  large;  and  Governor 
Atkinson,  of  Georgia,   while  insisting   that  the 
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law's  delay  is  an  excuse  rather  than  a  reason  for 
the  existence  of  lynch  law,  recommends  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  leaving  to  the  trial  judge  the 
sole  power  to  pass  upon  motions  to  continue,  and 
<  <  denying  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  grant 
a  new  trial  on  account  of  alleged  error  in  so  doing. " 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  law  yet  enacted  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  lynching  is  a  Virginia 
statute  making  the  crime  of  assault  with  attempt 
to  commit  rape  punishable  with  death  or  im- 
prisonment, at  the  discretion  of  the  jury.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  not  to  secure  the  extreme 
penalty  for  an  attempt  to  commit  outrage,  but 
rather  to  provide  against  failure  to  convict  and  to 
lessen  in  some  degree  the  terrible  ordeal  which 
the  victim  of  the  outrage  must  undergo  in  court. 
That  the  juries  of  the  State  have  not  abused  the 
power  thus  placed  in  their  hands  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  while  95  convictions  were  secured 
for  the  crime  of  assault  during  the  past  four  years, 
only  eight  persons  suffered  the  death- penalty. 

Taking  in  the  entire  field  at  a  glance,  one  can- 
not but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  laws  pro- 
posed outnumber  the  laws  enacted  by  a  distress- 
ingly large  majority.  And  one  will  suspect  what 
is  plain  to  every  observer  on  the  field — that  the  - 
politicians  are  fighting  shy  of  the  problem.  It  is 
true  that  not  a  few  law -makers  of  the  better  class 
would  gladly  promote  any  legislation  which,  in 
their  opinion,  would  reach  the  trouble,  but  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  average  politician  would 
greatly  prefer  to  put  an  anti -lynching  plank  in 
the  party  platform  as  a  sop  to  the  better  element 
— as  the  Georgia  Democrats  did  in  the  last  cam- 
paign— and  refrain  from  going  on  record  on  either 
side  in  a  representative  capacity. 

That  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  secure  the 
conviction  of  lynchers  is  the  most  discouraging 
fact  connected  with  the  problem.  It  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  impossible  to  secure  a  jury  in  a 
community  where  lynch  law  is  epidemic  that  will 
bring  in  an  indictment  against  their  law-breaking 
neighbors  for  taking  the  life  of  a  criminal.  If 
they  are  not  in  S3rmpathy  with  the  lynchers  they 
are  afraid  of  them,  and  either  sympathy  or  fear  is 
suflBcient  to  blind  them  to  the  facts.  It  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  that  there  is  no  short 
method  of  reaching  lynchers  in  an  unenlightened 
community  under  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. If  lawlessness  is  to  cease  in  such  commu- 
nities it  must  cease  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  few  intelligent  citizens  who  live  in  them. 
There  is  no  community  in  the  South  without  its 
intelligent  citizen,  and  there  is  no  intelligent 
citizen  upon  whom  does  not  rest  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  prevalence  of  lax  views  of  law 
among  his  less  enlightened  neighbors. 

But  right  here  one  touches  what  the  South- 


erner calls  the  weak  spot  in  his  make-up.  He 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  feel  deeply  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  The  Northerner  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  the  common  good.  The  Southerner 
is  impressed  with  the  idea  of  attending  to  his  own 
business  and  letting  other  people's  alone.  The 
Northerner  is  a  Roman,  ready  to  sink  individud- 
ity  out  of  sight  for  the  state;  the  Southerner  is 
a  Greek,  whose  highest  ideal  is  not  a  perfect  state, 
but  a  perfect  man.  The  intelligent  Southerner 
sits  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  and  does  not 
presume  to  teach  his  neighbor  anything.  There 
are  hundreds  of  well-to-do  farmers,  coUege-bred 
men  of  unmistakable  talent,  living  in  out-of-the- 
way  communities  of  the  South,  who  have  never 
moved  a  thumb  to  exert  either  an  intellectual  or 
a  moral  influence  upon  the  ignorant  masses  around 
them .  It  is  not  selfishness — no  people  ever  opened 
their  granaries  wider  to  the  poor  or  enjoyed  social 
intercourse  more;  it  is  individualism — the  natural 
product  of  long  years  of  independent  agricultund 
life  in  thinly  settled  communities. 

Another  need  which  appears  equally  clear  to 
the  Southern  mind,  though  it  may  not  be  as 
readily  recognized  by  the  observer  from  without, 
is  a  trumpet-  blast  from  the  Northern  press  on 
the  subject  of  negro  crime — a  blast  that  will  be 
heard  by  every  negro  who  has  the  interest  of  his 
race  at  heart.  It  is  time  for  Northern  philan- 
thropy to  suggest  to  negro  educators  that  future 
help  will  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  earnest- 
ness which  they  shall  manifest  in  trying  to  secure 
better  behavior  among  their  people.  There  are 
worthy  leaders  of  the  race  who  need  no  exhortation 
on  the  subject,  but  there  are  thousands  of  intelli- 
gent negroes  who  are  more  interested  in  negro  men- 
tality than  in  negro  morality.  Thus  far  the  main 
object  of  the  friends  of  the  negro  in  the  North 
has  been  to  stir  up  the  better  element  in  the 
South  to  take  some  action  for  the  protection  of 
the  blacks  against  mob  violence.  Naturally,  with 
such  an  object  in  view  the  stress  has  been  placed 
upon  the  crime  of  lynching,  while  negro  crime 
which  so  often  leads  to  lynching  has  received 
little  serious  notice.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Northern  editors  that  their  utterance 
on  the  subject  of  lynching  are  promptly  echoed 
by  the  negro  pulpits  of  the  South,  and  that  to 
the  mind  of  the  average  negro  the  comparative 
silence  of  his  friends  in  the  North  on  the  subject 
of  hio  crime  leaves  him  free  to  do  as  he  pleases; 
while  such  statements  as  that  made  by  a  New 
England  paper  that  the  prevailing  epidemic  of 
assault  is  a  divine  judgment  sent  upon  the  whites 
of  the  South  relieves  him  of  all  responsibiUty  in 
the  premises.  If  the  Northern  editor  imagines 
that  negroes  as  a  race  realize  the  enormity  of 
their  crimes,  and  especially  of  the  crime  of  assault 
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and  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  it,  let  him  re- 
call the  negro's  past — the  years  of  slavery  here 
and  the  centuries  of  savagery  across  the  sea: 
surely  these  did  not  teach  him  virtue  or  regard 
for  the  honor  of  woman.  We  have  wronged  the 
negro  in  many  things,  but  in  nothing  more  cruelly 
than  in  assuming  that  there  is  a  nineteenth-  century 
Anglo-Saxon  beneath  his  colored  skin. 

And  that  sentence  brings  me  to  a  matter  which 
has  been  too  often  overlooked  in  discussions  of 
this  sort.  We  are  demanding  of  the  negro  a 
harvest  where  we  have  not  sown. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  extravagant  conceit 
that  education  is  the  remedy  for  all  human  ills 
was  still  in  the  air,  and  naturally  it  was  determined 
that  the  emancipated  race  should  be  given  the 
full   benefit  of  the   newly  discovered   blessing. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?     To-day  fully  nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  who  are  best  qualified  to  lead 
the  race  are  teaching  school.     What  does  this 
raeAn?    Simply  that   the  men  who  have  been 
qualified  for  leadership  (with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions) are  not  leading  the  race.     They  are  not 
leading  it  for  the  reason  that  the  center  of  in- 
fluence in  the  negro  world  is  not  the  school- room, 
but  the  pulpit.     (It  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  the  early  educators  of  the  colored  people  that 
the  pulpit  was  the  oracle  and  motor  of  the  race 
and  would  continue  so  to  be  while  the  negro  re- 
tained his  religious  nature. )    A  nd  so  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  while  there  has  been  gratifying  prog- 
ress along  intellectual  lines,  the  material  advance- 
ment of  the  negro  has  been  seriously  hindered  by 
his  lack  of  opportunity  for  moral  progress.     For 
after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  noble  men  who 
adorn  the  negro  pulpit,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
great  majority  of  colored  preachers  are  wholly 
unfit  for  the  places  of  influence  which  they  occupy, 
and  that  the  kind  of  moral  teaching  the  masses 
of  the  people  get  continues  to  be  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  family  life — the 
greatest  need  of  the  race.    No  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  the  average  negro  home 
expects  negro  crime  to  materially  decrease  until 
the  pulpit — the  moral  fountain  of  the  race — ^is 
cleansed;  and  there  is  Uttle  hope  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pulpit  so  long  as  the  best- equipped 
young  negroes  are  urged  to  enter  other  callings. 

The  indifferent  attitude  of  white  people  toward 
the  young  negro  is  another  serious  hindrance  to 
his  moral  progress.  Southerners  are  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  *' old-time  darky*' — a  type  now 
nearly  extinct — ^but  they  feel  no  interest  in  the 
new  n^o.  They  pay  their  taxes  to  send  him  to 
school,  but  they  pay  them  for  conscience'  sake 
and  not  with  any  lively  interest  in  his  future. 
The  fact  is,  the  majority  of  them  believe  that 
there  is  no  future  in  him.    This  is  a  more  serious 


matter  than  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  negro 
character  would  imagine.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  new  negroes  are  not  drawn  to  the  white  people 
as  their  fathers  were  ;  but  while  they  stand  aloof 
there  is  notliing  which  an  aspiring  youth  of  the 
better  type  desires  so  much  as  the  good  opinion 
of  white  people.  It  is  nothing  to  him  to  be  hon- 
ored by  his  own  race  if  the  superior  race  refuses 
to  see  any  difference  between  him  and  the  low 
mass  from  which  he  has  risen.  That  is  all  he  is 
complaining  of — that  we  insist  on  counting  him 
in  the  unclean  mass.  We  do  not  encourage  him 
to  lead  a  virtuous  life.  He  no  longer  asks  for 
social  equality — he  no  longer  wants  it ;  but  what 
he  does  want  and  what  he  has  the  right  to  ask  is 
a  recognition  of  the  lines  which  his  own  strivings 
and  the  strivings  of  others  of  his  sort  are  making 
in  the  race.  He  wants  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  who  do  not  strive.  To  adopt  his  own  phrase, 
he  wants  to  be  distinguished  from  a  *  *  nigger. " 
It  is  time  for  the  people  of  the  South  (and  the 
people  of  the  North,  for  that  matter)  to  accord 
to  him  this  right.  It  is  time  we  were  putting  a 
premium  upon  virtue  for  the  young  negro,  em- 
ploying virtuous  negroes  preferably  to  others, 
and  in  every  way  possible  showing  the  new  gen- 
eration that  the  colored  youth  who  strives  to  rise 
is  held  in  honor  by  the  white  race. 

To  sum  up  :  Not  to  mention  the  special  legis- 
lation that  may  be*  needed  in  some  of  the  States 
to  secure  a  better  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  ex- 
istence, these  six  things  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
preventioa  of  lynch-law  epidemics  :  1.  Execu- 
tive officials  should  be  chosen  with  regard  for 
their  personal  courage.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
how  the  candidate  stands  on  the  law  :  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  he  can  be  depended  upon  to  stand 
by  the  law.  2.  The  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
South  should  individually  undertake  to  awaken 
in  their  neighbors  a  higher  regard  for  law.  3. 
The  papers  of  the  two  sections  should  exchange 
texts,  and  the  Northern  press  should  preach 
against  negro  crime  and  the  Southern  press 
should  preach  against  lawlessness  and  race  preju- 
dice. The  good  that  has  been  already  accom- 
plished by  the  few  papers  that  have  made  this 
exchange  ought  to  encourage  the  rest  to  follow 
their  example.  4.  Southern  newspapers  should 
omit  from  their  news  columns  the  suggestive 
details  of  lynchings  as  well  as  the  inflammatory 
details  of  assaults.  5.  The  higher  education  of 
negroes  should  be  pushed  with  a  view  to  supply- 
ing the  demand  for  capable  teachers  of  righteous- 
ness for  the  race.  6.  The  South  should  take  the 
worthy  young  negro  by  the  hand  as  earnestly  as 
the  mob  has  taken  the  unworthy  negro  by  the 
neck,  and  encourage  him  in  all  high  endeavor, 
that  the  race  may  not  be  without  salt  to  save  it. 


THE  ST-   LOUIS   ELECTION   SCHOOLS. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  POLITICAL  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  WEST. 

BY  WILLIAM  FLEWELLYN  SAUNDERS. 
(Commissioner  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Election  Ck>mmi8sioners  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 


THE  State  of  Missouri  is  to  put  a  new  ballot 
law  into  execution  at  the  election  for  Con- 
gressmen and  State  officers  this  fall,  and  in  St. 
Louis  the  board  of  election  commissioners  is  plan- 
ning to  teach  by  a  novel  method  the  election  officers 
and  voters  of  the  city  how  to  handle  the  ballot 
quickly  and  accurately.  Schools  of  instruction 
are  being  established  in  the  various  wards.  They 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  commissioners  and  their 
assistants,  and  election  officers,  political  workers, 
and  citizens  generally  will  be  asked  to  attend 
them  and  inform  themselves  as  to  the  new  law, 
which  will  be  explained  with  the  aid  of  black- 
boards and  ballot  charts.  This  plan  was  em- 
ployed by  the  commissioners  of  St.  Louis  during 
the  summer  and  fall  preceding  the  last  Presi- 
dential election  with  excellent  results. 

ELECTION    OFFICERS   GENERALLY    UNTAUGHT. 

Generally  election  officers  in  large  cities  get  no 
drill  when  new  ballot  laws  are  to  be  enforced. 
They  get  from  the  election  boards  copies  of  the 
election  laws  and  sometimes  circulars  of  instruc- 
tion, which  they  seldom  read  and  hardly  ever  un- 
derstand when  they  do  read  them.  The  voter 
gets  not  even  this  information,  and  relies  on  his 
intelligence  and  the  newspapers  for  the  informa- 
tion that  will  enable  him  to  cast  a  ballot  that  will 
not  be  void  through  faulty  preparation.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is  that  the  officials  in  the  polls 
quarrfel,  voters  get  confused,  legal  ballots  in  large 
numbers  are  thrown  out  in  the  counts,  and  a  law 
is  credited  with  being  ineffective  when,  in  truth, 
its  enforcement  is  inefficient.  The  worst  of  this 
unintelligent  canvass  of  the  vote,  too,  is  that  the 
ballots  that  are  hard  to  understand  and  are  re- 
jected by  the  counting  officers  are  the  split  tickets, 
those  cast  by  the  independent  voter.  Straight 
party  tickets  cause  no  dispute  and  are  counted. 
I  know  that  in  New  Y  ork,  Brookljm,  and  Chicago 
the  officers  of  election  are  not  properly  informed 
as  to  their  duties,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
with  all  th3  information  I  can  get,  that  it  is  other- 
wise in  Baltimore,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  San 
Francisco,  or  even  in  Boston,  where  I  have  found 
in  most  respects  the  most  careful  and  modem 
system    of    election    machinery   in   the   United 


States.  I  have  spent  some  time  looking  into  the 
election  systems  of  the  three  cities  just  named. 
by  correspondence  and  by  talking  with  the  elec- 
tion officers  as  to  their  duties,  and  last  November 
I  went  to  a  score  of  the  polls  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  election 
officers  and  talk  with  them.  In  these  two  places 
a  much  better  class  of  men  has  been  got  since  the 
system  of  examinations  was  adopted,  the  year  be- 
fore the  last  Presidential  election,  but  this  plan  is 
not  thorough  and  does  not  teach  as  it  is  intended 
to  do.  No  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  has 
had  no  experience  as  a  ballot  officer  can  read  an 
election  maniial  and  from  it  learn  to  register 
voters  and  receive  and  count  ballots.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  lack  of  careful  training 
of  election  officers  is  equally  conspicuous  in 
smaller  places. 

Missouri's  ballot  reform. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  the  Legislature  of  Mis- 
souri abolished  the  whole  system  of  ballot  laws 
that  had  governed  elections  in  St.  Louis,  and 
adopted  one  radically  different,  modeled  upon  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  Illinois.  Under  the  old 
laws,  elections  in  St.  Louis  were  managed  by  a 
recorder  of  voters,  appointed  by  the  governor ; 
and  as  the  State  has  been  Democratic  ever  since 
the  days  of  reconstruction,  this  official  was  always 
a  partisan  Democrat.  He  supervised  the  regular 
and  primary  elections  and  appointed  the  counting 
and  returning  officers,  registration  being  managed 
by  his  clerks.  He  was  vested  with  great  powers, 
very  dangerous  ones,  and  grave  election  scandals 
grew  out  of  the  system.  The  new  law  replaced 
the  recorder  of  voters  by  a  board  of  election  com- 
missioners, two  Democrats  and  one  Republican, 
giving  the  Republican  the  right  to  appoint  three 
of  the  six  officers  in  each  precinct ;  and  these 
six  officers  had  to  register  the  voters  of  the 
precinct  as  well  as  receive  and  count  their  votos 
afterward,  registration  and  election  being  con- 
ducted in  the  same  place  for  each  precinct.  The 
law  further  ordered  the  commissioners  to  efface 
even  the  remnants  of  the  old  election  system  by 
dividing  the  city  into  smaller  precincts  and  mak- 
ing an  entirely  new  registration  of  the  voters. 
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AROUSING    NEGLIGENT    V0TEB8. 

The  commissioners  began  this  work  by  making 
a  census  of  the  voters  of  the  city.     Thirty  active 
and  experienced  men  were  employed,  and  an  in- 
quiry from  house  to  house  was  made — on  foot  in 
the    thickly   settled   parts   of    the   city   and   by 
bicycle  and  buggy  and  on  horseback  in  the  out- 
lying wards,  dioly  reports  being  made  by  each 
canvasser  to  the  commissioners.     When  the  new 
law  was  made  there  were  only  82,929  voters  reg- 
istered in  the  189  precincts.    The  canvass,  which 
took  six  months,  gave  the  election  commissioners 
a  map  showing  the  number  of  males  of  voting 
age  in  each  block  of  the  city,  numbering  in  all 
148,769.     Thousands  of   these   men  had  never 
voted  nor  registered  and  many  of  them  owned 
property.     Most  of  these  told  the  canvassers  that 
they  hatd  not  registered  because  it  took  too  much 
time  and  trouble  to  go  to  the  central  oflBce  for 
the  purpose,  but  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  say  that  they  had  no  interest  in  politics  and 
did  not   want  to   invite  annoyance  from  polit- 
ical agents  by  registering.     The  canvass  showed 
the  politicians  that  their  work  in  the   past  to- 
ward getting  out  the  vote  of  the  city  had  been 
of  the  most  superficial  kind  and  that  their  cam- 
paign plans  under  the  new  law  would  have  to 
differ  from  those  on  which  they  had  been  de- 
pending. 

The  election  commissioners,  dividing  the  city 
into  precincts,  each  with  fewer  than  400  voters. 


A  OBOWDBO  80HOOL. 


had  maps  printed,  showing  the  number  of  voters 
on  each  block,  and  distributed  them  to  party 
committees,  ward  clubs,  and  independent  civic 
associations,  all  of  which  went  at  once  to  can- 
vassing for  their  respective  objects.  The  voters 
of  the  city  had  never  been  so  stirred,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  an  enormous  vote  would  be  polled 
at  the  Presidential  election. 

INTRODUCING    ELECTION    SCHOOLS. 

At  this  point  of  the  campaign  the  commission- 
ers began  to  realize  that  they  would  have  to  adopt 
unusual  means  of  explaining  the  new  law  to  the 
election  officers  and  the  public,  and  they  decided 
to  go  out  .in  the  wards  and  lecture.  They  knew 
it  would  be  entirely  useless  to  try  by  circulars  or 
by  any  system  of  examinations  to  teach  the 
2,600  poll  officers  who  were  to  be  appointed  how 
to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  an  applicant  for 
registration  and  to  do  the  accurate  clerical  work 
and  precinct  canvassing  insisted  on  by  the  law. 
Moreover,  recent  decisions  of  the  court  had  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  correctly  voting  the  quasi 
Australian  ballot  that  has  been  used  in  Missouri 
since  1889,  by  forbidding  the  election  officers  to 
count  the  ballots  in  accordance  with  the  intention 
of  the  voter,  no  matter  how  clear  it  seemed,  and 
defining  a  legal  ballot  rigidly;  and  it  seemed  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  officers  should  be  taught 
plainly  what  a  legal  ballot  was.  Of  course  the 
ideal  plan  would  have  been  to  make  these  talks 
from  a  non-partisan  stand- 
point, but  the  commissioners 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  bring- 
ing large  parties  of  men  of 
opposite  politics  together  in  a 
heated  campaign,  and  carried 
on  their  schools  at  different 
places.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  this,  however, 
that  the  commissioners  and 
assistants  who  did  the  teach- 
ing disagreed  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  or  taught 
different  things.  At  inter- 
vals during  the  school  season 
the  commissioners  and  the 
assistants  who  did  the  teach- 
ing met  and  exchanged  ideas 
and  agreed  upon  certain  con- 
structions to  be  placed  on 
ambiguities  of  the  law. 

NO  TRUANT  OFFICERS  NEEDED. 

From  the  beginning  the 
schools  of  instruction  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object.  The 
equipment  of  the  school  was 
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simple.  The  lecturer  carried  in  one  bundle  a 
cloth  prepared  for  chalk,  like  a  blackboard, 
aV)out  20  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  ruled  and 
lettered  in  white  to  represent  a  page  of  the 
registration  book  which  the  election  officers  had 


TEACHING  A  FEW  NEGROES. 

to  use,  and  in  another  parcel  several  large  sheets 
of  tough  paper  showing  by  broad  charcoal  strokes 
a  legal  ballot  and  every  variation  from  it  that  a 
voter  might  make.  A  package  of  block  maps  of 
the  ward,  a  number  of  copies  of  the  law,  a  ham- 
mer, big-headed  tacks,  and  chalk  in  coat  pockets, 
a  clear  head  and  nerves  in  good  condition,  and  the 
lecturer  was  ready.  When  he  got  to  the  hall  he 
tacked  up  his  blackboard  and  ballots,  put  his 
maps  and  laws  on  a  table,  and  announced  that  he 
wanted  some  man  in  the  hall  to  stand  up  and  be 
registered.  Ten  minutes  of  registering  those 
who  stood  up,  and  he  went  to  the  ballots,  which 
he  talked  about  for  a  few  minutes  more.  Then 
he  would  say:  **  Is  there  anything  about  the  bal- 
lot or  registration  that  you  do  not  understand  ?  " 
The  next  hour  or  two  hours  was  a  great  strain 
on  the  teacher.  The  men  who  came  to  these 
meetings  were  keen,  anxious  to  know,  and  practi- 
cal to  the  last  degree.  They  asked  questions  that 
had  to  be  answonMl  quickly  and  authoritatively, 
and  that  answer  became  to  them  a  rule  by  which 
a  voter  would  be  registered  or  not  or  a  ballot 
would  be  counted  or  not.  1  have  left  a  meeting, 
in  a  hall  where  the  temperature  was  only  fifty 
degrees,  wet  with  perspiration  and  drained  of  vi- 


tality. I  had  studied  the  whole  detail  of  the 
new  law  closely  with  the  board's  lawyer  before  I 
undertook  a  school,  and  after  the  first  one  I  in- 
formed myself  thoroughly  upon  the  naturalizatioo 
laws  also,  finding  that  the  questions  bore  on  them 
also.  I  feel  mildly  proud  to  think 
that  in  all  the  talks  I  made,  about 
fifty,  I  was  only  twice  unequal  to  a 
question.  Once  a  young  man  asked : 
**If  a  boy  comes  to  the  United 
States  with  his  father  and  is  a  minor 
when  his  father  is  naturalized,  does 
that  make  him  a  citizen  ?  " 
*' Yes,"  I  said. 

'  <  Well,  if  the  father  dies  without 
being  naturalized  and  the  mother  mar- 
ries a  man  who  is  a  citizen,  does  that 
make  a  citizen  of  the  boy  ? '' 

Congress  has  never  provided  for  a 
case  of  this  kind.  I  had  to  say  I  did 
not  know  what  the  position  of  this 
boy  was,  and  advised  the  youth  to 
take  out  minor  papers.  At  another 
time  a  man  asked  me  : 

*  <  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
householder  and  a  freeholder  ?  " 

*<  None,"  I  said,  and  was  promptly 
corrected  by  a  lawyer  among  those 
present. 

No  call  was  neglected.  Whenever 
a  ward  club  or  any  organization  asked 
for  a  lecturer  a  commissioner  or  an 
assistant  went.  One  night  I  took  my  packages 
and  went  to  a  hall  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
where  I  expected  to  meet  the  negro  voters  of 
the  ward.  The  president  of  the  club  which  had 
asked  me  to  come,  an  old  man  who  to  Stephen 
Foster  would  have  suggested  instantly  some  plain- 
tive melody,  met  me  with  the  grateful  remark  : 

*  *  I'm  mighty  glad  you're  come,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner. I  tell  you,  suh,  this  is  another  star  in 
my  crown  of  glory." 

The  hall  was  small  and  badly  lighted  with 
lamps.  We  waited  an  hour,  while  now  and  then 
a  man  dropped  in.  1  put  up  my  blackboard  and 
charts  and  began  talking  when  there  were  fewer 
than  a  score  of  men  in  the  hall,  four  of  them  on 
the  platform.  A  few  more  dropped  in  during 
the  evening.  The  president  beamed  delight,  but 
asked  no  questions,  nor  did  any  of  the  others.  It 
afterward  appeared  that  the  enemies  of  the  pres- 
ident, conspiring  to  dim  the  brilliancy  of  his 
crown,  had  busied  themselves  to  keep  people 
away  from  the  meeting  and  had  got  up  a  rival 
one  with  beer  and  sandwiches  in  abundance. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  ward  meet- 
ings had  to  be  held  in  theaters  to  accommodate 
the  people  who  applied  for  admission.     The  ordi- 
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nary  meeting  was  one  of  200  or  300  men,  held  in 
a  ball  belonging  to  some  fraternal  society. 

VALUE    OF    THE    DRILL. 

The  election  officers  were  appointed  two  months 
before  the  election.  They  were  not  the  selections 
of  political  committees,  although  these  commit- 
tees were  asked  to  send  in  hsts  and  did  so. 
Recommendations  were  got,  besides,  from  civic 
organizations  and  from  other  sources,  until  the 
commissioners  had  at  least  three  times  as  many 
names  as  men  were  wanted.  Then  these  men 
were  summoned  to  the  office  and  examined  ward 
by  ward  and  night  after  night,  all  of  them  seated 
at  desks.  They  had  to  answer  in  writing  a  num- 
ber of  personal  and  political  questions  that  tested 
only  their  general  intelligence  and  not  at  all  their 
understanding  of  the  new  election  law.  The 
number  summoned  was  not  enough.  It  was  not 
often  that  three  entirely  competent  men  were  got 
from  ten  summoned.  After  the  appointments 
had  been  made  they  were  confirmed  by  nine 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  sitting  in  banc, 
a  check  feature  of  the  St.  Louis  law  that 
is  admirable  and  works  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment as  election  officers  of  men  known  to  be  dis- 
honest. 

Then  the  commissioners  devoted  the  schools  to 
close  drill  of  these  officers,  excluding  the  public, 
but  admitting  the  men  who  were  to  be  watchers 
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and  challengers.  The  lecturer  would  then  take 
to  each  meeting  all  the  blanks  that  were  to  be 
used  in  the  registration  and  election,  select  six 
men,  and  seating  them  at  a  table,  direct  them  in 
doing  the  work  they  were  to  do  on  registration 
and  election  days.  This  familiarized  them  with 
the  blanks  and  the  actual  clerical  work.  Finally 
the  commissioners  assembled  in  two  large  meet- 
ings the  officers  of  the  two  parties  and  went  over 
the  whole  law  closely  again. 

The  management  of  the  registration  and  the 
voting  in  the  precincts  by  these  election  officers 
clearly  showed  the  value  of  the  schools.  Many 
changes  in  the  list  of  officers  were  made  between 
the  times  the  schools  were  opened  and  the  day  of 
election,  but  in  every  precinct  there  were  at  least 
four  men  who  had  been  taught  how  to  register 
and  count.  The  task  proved  to  be  as  hard  a  one 
as  the  commissioners  had  anticipated.  The  reg- 
istration of  82,929  ran  up  to  131,362 — 20  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  city.  This  per- 
centage was  exceeded  at  the  Presidential  election 
by  only  one  of  the  large  cities,  Chicago,  whose 
registration  was  22  per  coDt.  of  its  population, 
and  was  equaled  by  only  one,  Philadelphia.  Bos- 
ton's registration  was  19  per  cent,  of  its  population, 
Baltimore's  19  per  cent.,  and  New  York  City's 
17  per  cent.  Greater  New  York,  by  the  way, 
did  not  do  so  well,  its  registration  last  November 
being  only  16  per  cent,  of  its  population.  It  is 
certain  that  had  the  St.  Louis  commissioners  not 
made  the  canvass  for  males  of  voting  age  and 
followed  it  with  the  ward  schools,  both  things 
in  the  highest  degree  a  stimulant  to  the  registra- 
tion, the  percentage  would  have  been  not  more 
than  15. 

ABOLISHING    THE    SECRET   BALLOT. 

Many  thousand  men  voted  at  this  election  who 
had  never  seen  a  ballot  until  they  entered  the  poll, 
and  they  voted  the  sheet  ballot  in  many  unique 
ways,  of  course.  The  judges  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  the  election  commissioners  closely,  and 
8,000  illegal  ballots  were  thrown  out  of  the  count 
in  a  total  vote  of  125,000.  The  number  would 
have  been  twice  as  many  but  for  the  schools. 
Nevertheless  an  outcry  against  the  sheet  ballot 
followed,  and  the  Legislature,  coming  shortly 
afterward,  did  a  curious  thing.  It  should  either 
have  changed  the  ballot  so  as  to  make  it  approach 
more  nearly  the  true  Australian  ballot,  on  which 
the  candidates  are  grouped  by  offices  instead  of 
parties,  or  it  should  have  so  defined  a  legal  ballot 
that  the  counting  officers  could  take  cognizance 
of  the  intention  of  the  voter.  But  instead  of 
these  things  a  law  was  passed  substituting  for 
the  sheet  ballot  a  hybrid  ballot  that  will  be  hard 
to  handle  for  election  officers  and  voters  and  will 
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encourage  straight  party  voting.  The  new  ballot 
is  composed  of  several  separate  tickets,  one  for 
each  party.  There  will  be  five  or  six  tickets  in 
the  field  this  fall,  and  when  the  voter  goes  to  the 
poll  an  officer  will  hand  him  all  the  tickets, 
pasted  together  at  the  top  and  perforated  below, 
to  tear.  He  must  take  the  whole  package  to  the 
booth,  tear  off  the  ticket  he  wants  to  vote,  fold  it 
up,  fold  up  the  ones  he  rejects,  and  bring  both 
packages  back  to  the  judges.  One  judge  drops 
the  selected  ballot  into  one  box  and  another  judge, 
taking  the  rejected  ballots,  counts  them  and 
drops  them  into  another  box. 

This  system  will  make  it  harder  to  preserve  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  in  this  State  than  it  has 
been.  The  laws  in  Missouri  are  framed  with  the 
intention  of  protecting  the  voter,  but  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  obliges  the  judges  to  put  a 
number  on  the  ballot  that  corresponds  with  the 
number  opposite  the  name  of  the  voter  on  the 
poll  book,  and  this  identification  is  accessible  to 
six  election  officers  and  four  watchers  in  each 
poll  and  to  all  attorneys  and  clerks  when  a  re- 
count of  the  ballots  in  a  contest  is  made.  The 
new  ballot  will  be  identified  like  the  old  one  and 
T^dll  be  handled  more  openly  by  election  officers. 
Besides,  with  the  sheet  or  blanket  ballot  every 
voter  had  to  use  a  pencil ;  while  under  the  new 
law  a  party  voter  needs  none,  and  the  noise  of  a 
tap  or  a  scratch  of  a  pencil  or  the  unconscious 
groping  of  the  hand  of  a  voter  for  a  pencil  in  the 
pocket  will  show  something  to  the  keen  eyes  in 
the  poll. 

The  election  commissioners,  when  they  begin 
to  instruct  the  election  officers  this  fall,  will  have 
to  enjoin  upon  them  the  most  careful  handling  of 
the  ballot  to  prevent  its  exposure.  Over  half  of 
the  officers  who  served  in  1896  will  be  appointed 
again  this  fall,  and  one  or  two  lectures  in  each 
ward  with  booths,  ballots,  and  boxes  will  prob- 


ably suffice  to  teach  them  the  new  law.  Voters 
will  be  asked  to  come  to  these  meetings  as 
usual. 

A    HEALTHY    CIVIC    SPIRIT. 

Except  this  doubtful  change  of  the  ballot,  the 
situation  in  St.  Louis  gratifies  the  friends  of  good 
civic  government.  The  city  has  a  primary  law 
that  puts  primary  elections  under  State  laws  with 
adequate  penalties.  It  could  be  improved  in  de- 
tail. For  one  thing,  it  requires  the  commissioners 
to  appoint  as  ballot  officers  men  recommended  by 
the  delegations  and  candidates,  who,  of  course, 
are  more  interested  in  securing  the  success  of 
their  friends  than  in  enforcing  the  law.  If  the 
commissioners  were  allowed  to  appoint  the  pri- 
mary officers  from  the  regular  election  officers 
who  serve  for  two  years,  and  if  the  law  were  then 
as  strictly  enforced  as  the  regular  election  laws, 
there  would  be  little  left  to  improve.  A  new 
school-board  system  is  in  control  of  the  public 
schools,  a  system  less  than  a  year  old,  but  already 
showing  much  merit.  It  is  the  result  of  a  civic- 
federation  movement,  and  its  essence -is  the  elec- 
tion of  school  directors  by 'the  city  at  large  in- 
stead of  by  wards  as  formerly.  This  first  board 
under  the  new  law  is  composed  of  men  represent- 
ing both  parties  and  pledged  to  keep  politics  out 
of  the  management  of  the  schools.  So  far  this 
promise  has  been  kept.  More  noteworthy  still  is 
a  test  now  being  made  of  an  excellent  corrupt 
practices  law  which  was  passed  several  years  ago, 
but  has  never  been  seriously  regarded  by  poli- 
ticians. A  judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, lately  elected,  is  charged  with  using  money 
to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  a  dangerous  candi- 
date on  an  opposing  ticket,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  is  trying  the  case.  If  the 
allegation  is  proven  the  judge  will  lose  his  office, 
which  will  go  to  the  defeated  candidate. 
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NINE  ROUTES  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

THE  March  McClurt^a  contains  an  article  by 
Hamlin  Garland,  under  the  caption,  <<  Ho, 
for  the  Klondike  !  "  It  is  taken  up  almost  en- 
tirely with  a  description  of  the  various  routes 
into  the  new  mining  country. 

THE    OVEBLAND    ROUTES. 

Mr.  Garland  begins  with  the  Edmonton  and 
Peace  River  route,  one  of  the  three  overland 
routes.  It  begins  at  Edmonton,  a  small  town 
reached  by  a  northern  spur  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  proceeds  by  way  of  Little  Slave 
Lake  and  Peace  River,  thence  across  the  divide 
into  the  valley  of  the  Stickeen  River  to  Telegraph 
Creek  and  Teslin  Lake,  which  is  the  headwaters 
of  the  Yukon.  Mr.  Garland  says:  **This  route 
is  a  very  long  one,  and  little  information  is  ob- 
tainable concerning  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  prac- 
ticable, and  will  be  largely  traveled  by  those  not 
in  breathless  haste  to  get  to  Dawson  City."  As 
every  one  is  in  breathless  haste,  however,  we 
doubt  Mr.  Garland's  conclusion.  It  is  a  pleasant 
way  of  getting  to  the  far  Northwest,  but  takes 
about  sixty  days  between  Edmonton  and  Teslin 
Lake,  nor  can  it  be  used  before  the  middle  of 
May. 

The  second  overland  route  is  that  known  as 
the  Old  Telegraph  Trail;  it  begins  at  Ashcroft,  a 
village  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  follows  the 
Fraser  River  by  Quesnelle  to  Fort  Eraser,  a  Hud- 
son Bay  post,  and  thence  over  many  creeks  and 
rivers,  which  are  fordable,  to  Hazleton.  From 
Hazleton  the  trail  will  be  over  the  Stickeen  route, 
now  being  opened  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
But  this  route,  too,  requires  fifty  days  from  Ash- 
croft. 

The  third  overland  route  starts  from  Kamloops, 
the  next  town  east  of  Ashcroft.  It  goes  to  Ques- 
nelle, also,  passes  up  the  North  Thompson  River 
and  follows  the  Fraser  River  to  Fort  George,  re- 
joining the  Ashcroft  trail  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Bulkley  River.  This  road  is  not  yet  opened. 
The  cost  of  traversing  either  of  these  last  over- 
land routes  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Garland  at  $200, 
though  he  advises  no  one  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney with  less  than  $500  in  hand. 

THE  SEAPORT  ROUTES. 

There  are  six  water  routes  to  the  Klondike 
region ;  one  by  way  of  St.  Michael,  three  by 
way  of  the  Lynn  Canal,  one  by  way  of  the 
Stickeen  River,  and  one  by  way  of  Taku  Inlet. 
The  usual  route,  the  longest  and  the  safest,  is 


that  by  way  of  St.  Michael,  which  has  been 
described  so  much  in  the  periodicals  of  this 
country.  It  is  by  steamer  from  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  or  Victoria,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  thence  by  river  steamer 
direct  to  Dawson  City  and  the  gold-fields.  There 
are  regular  and  established  fares  and  comfortable 
accommodations  on  this  route,  but  it  is  4,000 
miles  from  Dawson  to  Seattle,  and  the  river 
travel  cannot  be  undertaken  until  June. 

THE    FAVORITE    **PAS8"    ROUTES. 

*  *  Lynn  Canal  is  a  long,  narrow  arm  of  the  sea 
which  runs  deep  into  the  high  mountains  of  the 
Alaskan  coast,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Juneau. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  deep,  narrow  chasm  or  canyon 
between  the  mountains,  into  which  the  Chilkat 
and  Chilkoot  rivers  empty.  At  this  point  the 
tidewaters  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  are 
but  twenty -five  or  thirty  miles  apart,  and  because 
of  that  fact  three  trails  already  lead  across  the 
divide.'*  This  is  the  best-known  entrance  point, 
where  the  town  of  Skaguay  is  situated,  and  where 
the  Chilkoot  Pass,  White  Pass,  and  Dalton  trails 
make  their  start.  These  are  thoroughly  described 
in  Mr.  Bush's  thorough  article  on  the  Klondike 
among  the  features  of  this  number  of  the  Review. 

THE    ALL-CANADIAN    ROUTE. 

The  road  about  which  least  is  known  as  yet  in 
the  United  States,  relatively,  but  which  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  best,  is  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  northwestern  cities  by  steamer  to 
Wrangell,  about  three  days'  sail  up  the  coast ; 
from  there  by  river  boats  up  the  Stickeen  River 
to  Olenora,  a  distance  of  150  miles  ;  from  Glen- 
ora  by  pack  to  the  headwaters  of  Teslin  Lake  ; 
thence  via  the  Teslin  River  to  Lewis  River,  and 
down  it  to  the  Yukon.  This  trail  is,  according  to 
the  Canadian  officials,  about  175  miles  long,  but, 
as  Mr.  Garland  says,  and  he  has  obtained  his 
information  from  the  advance  sheets  of  a  special 
report  to  the  Dominion  Government,  **  It  is  com- 
paratively easy,  and  will  be  shortened  consider- 
ably as  soon  as  spring  opens.  The  journey  across 
the  country  by  trail  can  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  any  travel  of  the  kind,  and  there  are  no  dan- 
gerous features.  The  ground,  both  in  the  open 
and  timber  district,  is  covered  to  a  depth  of 
about  two  feet  with  moss.  But  during  the  open 
season,  between  May  and  the  middle  of  October, 
sufficient  grass  for  two  or  three  hundred  animals 
can  be  obtained  all  along  the  route.  It  will  not 
be   practicable   to   travel  over  this  trail  before 
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May  1,  as  snow  is  likely  to  be  on  the  ground  in 
many  places,  and  the  grass  is  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pack  ani- 
mals.    There  are  no  settlements  on  the  route. 

' '  Teslin  Lake  opens  about  the  middle  of  May 
and  closes  about  October  26.  Last  year  it  was 
open  until  the  middle  of  October,  and  there  was 
no  indication  of  its  closing  immediately.  The 
slopes  and  benches  along  Teslin  Lake  are  fairly 
timbered  with  a  growth  of  spruce  and  black  pine, 
the  average  size  of  this  timber  being  about  ten 
inches,  and  suflBcient  for  scantling,  flooring,  and 
sheeting  for  house  purposes  and  for  boat -building. 
The  machinery  for  a  sawmill  is  now  being  trans- 
ported across  the  portage  from  Telegraph  Creek 
to  Teslin  Lake  ;  the  same  company  intend  to 
place  a  steamboat  on  Teslin  Lake  and  river  on 
the  opening  of  navigation,  and  skiffs,  scow  boats, 
etc.,  suitable  for  navigating  the  Yukon  waters 
are  to  be  kept  for  sale. 

ITS   SUPPOSED    ADVANTAGES. 

**  With  proper  roads  or  railroad  facilities  from 
the  Stickeen  to  Teslin  Lake,  no  better  route  could 
be  found  for  getting  into  the  Yukon  country  from 
the  Pacific  seaboard.  The  region  about  Teslin 
Lake,  including  the  rivers  flowing  into  it  from 
the  east,  is  considered  very  good  prospecting 
country,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  coming  season 
will  find  a  large  number  of  miners  engaged  in 
that  vicinity.  Rich  strikes  have  been  reported 
from  there  quite  recently  ;  and  Teslin  Lake  is 
likely  to  have  *  the  call '  next  season.  The  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway  ofiBcials  announce  that  the 
journey  from  Victoria  to  Telegraph  Creek  can  be 
made  comfortably  in  six  days,  and  that  several 
large  new  steamers  have  been  put  into  service 
from  Victoria.  This  route  has  two  marked  ad- 
vantages :  First,  if  the  miner  should  outfit  in 
Winnipeg,  Victoria,  or  any  other  Canadian  town, 
he  will  be  able  to  go  into  the  gold  region  without 
paying  duty,  a  saving  of  from  15  to  35  percent. ; 
and,  second,  as  soon  as  he  passes  Telegraph 
Creek  he  will  be  in  the  heart  of  a  gold  country, 
and  can  at  once  begin  to  prospect. 

*'  It  is  probable  that  stopping- places  will  be 
established  along  the  route,  so  that  a  man  can  go 
in  light  at  a  considerable  saving  of  time.  This 
route  and  the  Dalton  trail  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  ones  advocated  by  the  Canadian  Interior  De- 
partment, and  steps  will  be  taken  before  March  1 
to  furnish  means  of  transportation.  It  would  be 
possible  for  the  miner  to  send  his  outfit  through  to 
Glenora  in  bond  without  the  payment  of  duties. 
Whether  the  difference  in  price  between  American 
towns  and  Canadian  towns  will  offset  any  of  these 
duties  or  not  can  only  be  determined  by  the  pur- 
chaser on  the  ground. " 


SHALL  WE  ANNEX  LEPROSY? 

IN  the  March  Cosmopolitan  there  is  a  rather 
Cassandra- like  contribution  from  **  A  Ha- 
waiian  Government  School -Teacher,''  who  hints  at 
some  v^ry  dark  consequences  of  closer  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii.  As  is  gen- 
erally known,  the  Hawaiian  lepers  are  supposed  to 
be  isolated  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  where  four- 
teen hundred  diseased  people  live  and  have  their 
own  community,  with  their  own  marriage  laws 
and  with  courts,  stores,  hospitals,  «nd  schools, 
all  officered  by  lepers.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  in- 
cidentally, that  there  were  forty  children  of  leper 
parents  bom  on  this  island  who  have  not  in- 
herited the  slightest  traces  of  the  disease.  But 
this  teacher  estimates  that  about  5  per  cent,  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
lepers.  The  teachers  wear  gloves  in  the  school- 
room and  use  many  precautions  against  contact 
with  the  children,  and  there  is  here  a  detailed 
account  of  discovering  leprosy  in  a  child  the 
writer  had  taught  for  many  months,  who  gives 
in  addition  many  facts  of  anything  but  a  pleasant 
nature  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  and  dissemina- 
tion of  leprosy  through  the  islands,  and  the  hor- 
rible customs  of  the  natives  in  their  attempts  to 
cure  it.  *  *  A  physician  of  large  experience  in- 
formed me  that  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the 
United  States  without  some  lepers,  and  that  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  these  islands  contribute 
a  majority  of  them  all 

FEAR    DISAPPEARS. 

<  *  When  a  case  of  leprosy  develops  among  the 
foreigners,  it  causes  a  short- lived  stir,  or  is  more 
often  secretly  sent  to  the  States  ;  but  so  long  as 
it  is  confined  to  the  natives — well,  *  it  is  only  a 
native. '  '  He  will  be  as  well  off  on  Molokai, 
where  he  will  probably  meet  friends.*  He 
will  scarcely  have  a  second  thought  from  the 
foreigners  ;  but  what  must  he  feel  who  knows 
that  the  curse  is  laid  upon  him  or  his  loved 
ones  ! 

*  *  People  in  general  think  of  leprosy  as  some- 
thing vague  and  far  away.  They  have  read  of  it 
in  the  Scriptures  or  elsewhere,  but  they  scarcely 
comprehend  that  it  is  an  awful  reality  to-day. 
Even  here,  surrounded  by  it  as  we  are  and  wit- 
nessing the  misery  it  causes,  we  seldom  think  of 
fearing  personal  injury.  It  is  not  strange  that 
people  lose  their  fear  of  leprosy.  Do  not  thou- 
sands of  Americans  degrade  themselves  and  their 
families  and  die  miserably  every  year  from  the 
effect  of  alcohol  ?  And  yet  if  you  should  warn  a 
man  to  beware  of  it  and  point  to  thousands  of 
ruined  lives  to  prove  the  justness  of  your  warn- 
ing, nine  times  out  of  ten  you  would  be  laughed 
at  for  your  pains." 
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GERMAN  AMBITIONS  OVER  SEAS. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  has  two  papers  deal- 
ing with  the  prospects  of  Germany  over 
seas.  Mr.  Henry  Birchenough,  vice-president  of 
the  Macclesfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  writes  on 
**The  Expansion  of  Germany/* 

COLONIAL. 

He  sees  that  the  present  colonial  ambitions  of 
the  German  people  are  a  natural  sequel  to  the 
successful  struggle  for  national  unification  and  for 
commercial  success.     But  he  says: 

*  *  The  real  drawback  to  the  realization  of  these 
hopes  and  dreams  of  Germany  and  her  ruler  is 
that  they  have  come  too  late.  .  .  .  The  op- 
portunity for  creating  a  true  *  Greater  Germany 
beyond  the  seas  '  has  gone  by.  Germany's  com- 
mercial future  may  be  very  bright  ;  she  may — 
nay,  will — continue  to  play  in  the  world  a  high 
and  important  rdle^  but  the  question  of  her 
becoming  one  of  the  great  world-states  and  of 
her  people  being  numbered  among  the  governing 
peoples  of  the  earth  is,  I  believe,  already  de- 
cided, and  decided  against  her." 

Only  in  Africa  did  there  seem  any  chance. 
But  England  and  France  between  them  have  so 
extended  their  African  possessions  or  protecto- 
rates as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  German 
Africa  of  any  magnitude,  and  still  more  of  an 
African  home  for  the  overflow  of  German  popu- 
lation. Of  the  future  of  French  expansion  this 
writer  says  : 

»*  As  one.  who  has  had  opportunities  of 
watching  closely  the  intellectufd,  moral,  and 
material  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
France  during  the  last  twenty- five  years,  I 
should  be  the  last  to  say  the  next  century  will 
not  see  a  striking  physical  revival  in  her  popula- 
tion, which  may  restore  to  her  just  what  she 
wants  to  make  her  again  a  great  colonizing 
power." 

COMMERCIAL. 

The  writer  recognizes  that  the  phenomenal 
national  and  commercial  progress  of  Germany 
during  recent  years  makes  a '*  forward  policy" 
inevitable.  His  point  is  that  this  should  take  an 
industrial  and  commercial  direction,  <  *  that  the 
opportunities  time  has  in  store  for  her  are  not 
opportunities  of  empire- making,  and  that  her 
future  career  is  more  likely  to  be  the  career  of  a 
commercial  than  of  a  governing  people.  If  this 
be  so,  her  true  policy  is  not  an  ostentatious  policy 
of  promiscuous  annexation  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, but  a  sober  policy  directed  toward  the 
extension  of  her  commerce  and  the  protection  of 
her  interests  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Such  a 
pohcy  would  of  course  include  the  gradual  and 


progressive  strengthening  of  her  navy  to  meet 
the  increasing  duties  laid  upon  it,  and  it  would 
not  preclude  the  acquisition  of  such  strategic 
positions  as  may  still  be  obtainable,  whenever  she 
considers  them  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
vital  interests  of  her  trade. " 

A  generous  tribute  is  paid  to  **  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  Germany  has  prepai*ed  herself 
for  her  industrial  career,  and  the  boldness  and 
persistence  with  which  she  is  assaulting  every 
market  in  the  world." 

Adaptability  the  German  Ideal. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  there  is  a  summary 
of  the  views  of  Signor  Ferrero  on  the  compara- 
tive abilities  of  the  German  and  the  Englishman 
as  agents  of  civilization.  Signor  Ferrero  recog- 
nizes frankly  and  without  reserve  the  certainty  of 
the  domination  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Germans 
and  English  appear  to  him  to  be  destined  to 
submerge  the  world.  He  says:  <*  It  is  the 
Germans  who  are  to  be  the  great  civilizing  agency 
of  the  future,  the  cement  of  new  societies, 
because  the  German  is  of  all  men  the  most 
adaptable." 

GERMAN  TRADE  SUCCESSES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

AN  interesting  account,  from  an  Englishman's 
point  of  view,  of  German  commercial  suc- 
cess is  given  by  Mr.  Clavell  Tripp  in  his  Nine- 
teenth Century  paper  on  ^*  German  Versus  British 
Trade  in  the  East."  Mr.  Tripp  speaks  after 
**  long  residence  in  Sumatra,"  and  he  puts  the 
problem  thus  : 

* '  That  the  German  flag  has,  within  the  last 
decade,  been  more  in  evidence  on  the  Eastern 
seas,  and  that  German -made  goods  have  partially 
or  entirely  taken  possession  of  markets  which 
were  but  recently  innocent  of  their  existence,  are 
facts  admitting  of  no  denial.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  kinds  of  trade — the  one  vigorous,  self 
supporting,  yielding  a  fair  profit  to  capital,  a 
decent  wage  to  labor,  and  satisfaction  to  the 
consumer ;  the  other  spurious,  bounty-fed,  and 
existing  only  by  subsidies  and  the  sweat  of  man- 
kind. The  one  has  the  qualities  of  endurance  ; 
the  other  the  symptoms  of  decay." 

HOW    EXPLAINED. 

This  is  how  in  the  end  he  sums  up  the  results 
of  his  experience  : 

*■  *  The  expansion  of  German  trade  is  due  to  the 
adaptability  of  German  wares  to  certain  cheap 
and  inferior  markets  in  which  it  would  be  unwise 
for  British  manufacturers  with  any  regard  for 
their  reputation  to  attempt  to  compete;  to  the 
employment  of  methods  so  at  variance  with  all 
sound  commercial  principles  that  it  would  be  in-* 
advisable  to  adopt  them;  and  to  the  superior  dili 
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gence  and  knowledge  of  their  commercial  classes, 
in  which  respect  we  may  one  day  hope  to  be  at 
all  events  their  equals.  Therefore,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  we  need  have  no  fear  with 
regard  to  retaining  our  commercial  supremacy,  as 
the  causes  which  to-day  appear  to  retard  our 
progress  and  advance  our  rivals  are  either  tem- 
porary or  removable.'* 

TEMPOBABY    RESULT    OP    CHEAP    SILVER. 

The  one  fault  found  with  British  goods  is,  they 
are  <  <  too  good. "  *  <  Germany  makes  tools  to  last 
one  year;  Birmingham  makes  tools  to  last  several 
years."  The  silver  crisis  in  the  East  has  made 
people  demand  cheapness  at  the  expense  of  qual- 
ity. A  Penang  merchant  confessed  ^*  the  Euro- 
peans can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  for  English 
goods,  so  we  give  them  German,  which  cost  half 
the  price."     Mr.  Tripp  observes: 

*  *  And  so  it  would  appear  that  the  introduction 
of  German  goods  into  these  Eastern  markets, 
which  in  former  times  would  have  none  of  them, 
is  a  temporary  expedient  only  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  a  great  monetary  crisis;  and  it  may 
confidently  be  anticipated  that  a  return  of  pros- 
perity to  those  Eastern  lands  will  bring  with  it  a 
revival  of  wholesome  tastes,  whose  cravings  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  sound,  honest  British  goods." 

THE    ENGLISH    GRAZE   FOR    SPORT. 

He  complains  that  *'  the  dignity  of  commerce 
suffers  at  the  hands  of  Germans.  They  are 
shopkeepers  always;  merchants  never."  But 
he  is  cheerily  confident  that,  *  *  given  equal  con- 
ditions, the  British  trader  can  beat  his  German 
rival  anywhere. "  Yet  even  this  valiant  advocate 
of  British  superiority  is  bound  to  admit  the  better 
education  and — a  st&l  more  serious  admission — 
the  closer  application  of  the  Germans  : 

<  *  It  must  be  conceded  that  in  one  respect  the 
Germans  are  superior  to  the  British,  and  that  is  in 
the  way  they  train  their  youths  who  are  destined 
for  a  commercial  career.  I  must  regretfully  con- . 
fess  that  in  the  average  young  Englishman  who 
is  sent  abroad  nowadays  to  assist  in  conducting 
the  nation's  commerce,  I  have  failed  to  observe 
that  diligence  and  attention  to  business  which  is 
so  noticeable  in  the  sons  of  Germany.  Sports 
and  pastimes  engage  far  too  much  of  an  English- 
man's time  and  attention.  Time  and  conversa- 
tion which  should  be  devoted  to  business  are 
taken  up  by  reference  to  some  horse-race  or 
some  past  or  impending  cricket -match.  If  the 
instructors  of  our  British  youths  do  not  watch  it, 
they  will  one  day  awake  and  find  that  German 
zeal,  industry,  and  discipline  are  more  calculated 
to  win  the  great  race  of  life  than  any  amount  of 
British  pluck  and  muscle." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  AND 
TURKEY. 

THE  March  Harper^ s  contains  several  articles 
of  importance,   among  them  one  entitled 
*'  The  Traditional  Policy  of  Germany  in  Respect 
to  Austria  and  Turkey,"  by  *<  An  Eastern  Diplo- 
mat."    The  writer  begins  his  discussion  of  the 
Eastern  question  with  the  war  between   Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1787,  and  shows  himself  extremely 
well  versed  in  the  inner  history  of  the  diplomatic 
events  of  that  war  and  the  subsequent  century 
as  far  as  the  relations  of  Austria,  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  were  concerned.     The    prominent 
idea  in  his  theory  of  the  present  situation  is  that 
the  empire  of  Austria  is  in  a  position  of  equilibrium 
quite  as  unstable  as  that  of  Turkey,  and  that  she 
may  find  herself  at  any  moment  in  a  situation 
very  analagous  to  that  of  Poland  on  the  eve  of  its 
dismemberment.     The  troubles  which  have  lately 
been  published  to  the  world  through  the  dramatic 
controversies  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  have, 
says  this  writer,  been  common  report  for  a  long 
time  with  those  who  understood  the  Eastern  situ- 
ation.    He  says  the  German  Emperor  conciliates 
the    Magyar  element   in   the   Austrian    empire 
merely  to  render  the  twelve  millions  of  Gt^rmans 
in  the  Austrian  empire  more  dissatisfied,  and  to 
prod  them  into  looking   to  Germany  for  their 
future. 

The  only  present  obstacle  to  the  disruption  of 
Austria  as  a  state  is  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  On  his  death  the  fate  of  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey  will  become  problematical. 
*<The  stake  of  Germany  in  the  circumstances 
which  must  then  ensue  is  not  merely  that  of  a 
great  power.  It  is  that  of  a  great  nation  which 
still  strives  after  the  attainment  of  its  natural  and 
legitimate  aspirations — its  complete  unification." 

ON    TO    THE   ADRIATIC. 

<  *  Moreover,  Germany  will  never  rest  imtil 
she  succeeds  in  debouching  on  the  Adriatic.  Both 
in  a  strategic  and  in  a  commercial  point  of  view 
her  position  will  continue  to  be  one  of  danger 
and  difficulty  so  long  as  she  is  not  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Tneste  ;  and  the  Germans  have  never 
considered  Trieste  as  anything  but  a  German 
port.  When,  on  one  of  their  periodic  outbursts, 
the  Italian  Irredentists  made  themselves  conspic- 
uous in  that  city.  Prince  Bismarck's  organ  in 
the  press  warned  them  that  the  point  of  Ger- 
many's sword  extended  to  Trieste.  And  later,  a 
German  publicist  related  how  the  Iron  Chancel- 
lor, at  the  conclusion  of  an  interview  he  had  ac- 
corded to  him,  laid  down  on  the  open  map  be- 
fore him  his  pencil,  which,  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, exactly  reached  from  Berlin  to  Trieste." 
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THE    6EBMAN8  ABE  THE    V0REM08T    CONTINENTAL 
RAGE. 

'  *  But  there  are  more  convincing  grounds    for 
the  belief  that  such  is  the  extent  of  the  ultimate 
aspirations  of  Germany.     Let  us  not  forget  that 
in  point  of  numbers,  culture,  and  enterprise  the 
Germans  are  the  foremost  race  on  the  continent ; 
that  the  entire  nation  is  imbued  with  eagerness 
and  the  ambitions  of  the  youth.     In  commercial 
activity    Germany  is  second  only  to   England, 
while  in   ratio  of  trade  progress  she  exceeds  all 
competitors.      Frugal,  industrious,    highly   edu- 
cated, the  Germans  develop  into  keen  men   of 
business,  who  gradually  displace  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  old-established  concerns.     Their  very 
mihtarism  instills  into  them  habits  of  obedience, 
endurance,    and    exactitude,    which,  with    their 
talent  for  organization  and  method,  go  to  form 
good  manufacturers  and  successful  traders.   These 
endowments   and   their  pushful    instincts    give 
them  a  foremost  place  in  that  fierce  trade  compe- 
tition around  which  centers  the  policy  of  states 
nowadays.     These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked ;  they  speak  of  forces  which,  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  are  irresistible.     In  the  far  East  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  German  commerce  is  mak- 
ing gigantic  strides,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Germans  will  long  rest  content  with  the  circui- 
tous route  by  way  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
The  eventful  absorption  of   twelve   millions   of 
Austrian  Germans  will  render  an  outlet  to  the 
Adriatic  an  imperative  necessity." 

THE    RAISER    CONTROLS    THE    TURKISH    ARMY. 

•*  In  the  days  of  their  youthful  friendship  the 
present  German  Emperor  said  to  the  Austrian 
Crown  Prince,  '  I  mean  to  follow  the  programme 
of  Frederick  the  Great.'     To  which  the  ill-fated 
Archduke    Rudolph    resignedly  replied,    *  That 
programme  implies  the  destruction  of  Austria.' 
That  programme  is  being  followed  steadfastly, 
and  the  destruction  of  Austria  seems  to  be  her 
only  manifest  destiny.     And  since  on  its  dihris, 
as  well  as  those  of   Turkey,   which  must  needs 
crumble  at   the  same  time,  only  some  kind  of 
mixed  state  or  confederacy  can  arise,  of  which 
Hungary  most  likely  would  assume  the  hegemony, 
German  policy  aims  at  securing  both  a  predomi- 
nant influence  at  Pesth  and  the  control  of  the 
roiUtary  forces  of  the  Sultan.     This  control  is 
now  complete  and  unshakable,  and  the  disposal 
of  some  three  hundred  thousand  Turkish  troops, 
led  by  German  oflBcers,  may  decide  the  fortunes 
of  a  European  war.     With  the  two  moribund 
empires  practically  subservient  to  her  policy,  with 
their  presumptive  heir  eager   to   profit  by  that 
poUcy,  German^  will  have  Uttle  difficulty  in  strik- 
ing an  advant*^  geous  bargain  with  Russia.     It  is 


not  with  Russia  that  Germany  will  ever  quarrel. 
These  two  have  had  a  long  practice  in  settling 
their  differences  at  the  expense  of  neighbors  ; 
and  it  may  prove  next  to  impossible  to  oppose  a 
combination  which,  in  all  probability,  holds  in 
reserve  offers  capable  of  satisfying  the  cravings 
of  France  also." 


DECENTRALIZATION  IN  FRANCE. 

FRANCE  is  generally  regarded  as  a  conspicu- 
ous instance  of  political  centrahzation,  but 
rarely  have  the  causes  and  counteracting  tenden- 
cies of  this  arrangement  been  so  concisely  stated 
as  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Young's  paper  in  the  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  on  **  Administrative  Cen- 
tralization and  Decentralization  in  France."  He 
explodes  the  common  notion  that  the  existing 
centralization  dates  from  Napoleon.  It  came 
over  from  the  ancient  rigime,  and  the  first  wild 
efforts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1789  to 
set  up  local  independence  only  strengthened  by 
reaction  the  old  central  control. 

This  centralism,  which  enables  a  man  or  a  few 
men  at  the  center  to  seize  the  administrative  ma- 
chine, is,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  the  real  ex- 
planation of  * '  much  in  French  national  life  that 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  fickle  and  volatile  cliar- 
acter  of  the  people."  Mr.  Young  makes  clear 
what  is  often  overlooked,  that  France  has  not 
tamely  acquiesced  in  this  unhappy  survival  of 
feudal  absolutism,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
struggling  for  almost  a  century  to  shake  it  off. 
The  effort  has  been  interrupted  by  successive 
revolutions,  but  has  been  ever  and  again  resumed. 
Its  influence  is  apparent  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  in  1895. 

*  *  The  crucial  point  in  the  entire  question  of 
decentralization  "  is,  according  to  the  writer,  the 
organization  of  the  commune  or  of  the  adminis- 
trative unit  which  shall  supplant  it . 

<  *  The  French  commune  of  to-day  is  too  small, 
it  is  not  capable  of  an  independent  organization 
and  existence.  It  therefore  appears  that  if 
France  is  to  secure  a  decentralized  organization, 
there  must  first  be  formed  some  larger  adminis- 
trative unit  which  will  also  be  distinctly  local  in 
character.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  proposed 
to  revive  the  canton,  which  includes  several  com- 
munes, but  which  at  the  present  time  is  only  used 
as  an  electoral  and  military  recruiting  district 
and  as  the  territory  of  the  justice  of  the  peace." 

HISTORIC    CAUSES    AND    MODERN    CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  Young  concludes  his  paper  with  this  mas- 
terly summaiy  of  causes  and  present  issues  : 

"If  the  entire  trend  of  this  development  were 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  question  of  administrative  centraliza- 
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tion  is  largely  coincident  with  French  history. 
The  minute  division  of  the  empire  subsequent  to 
Charlemagne  8  death  had  destroyed  the  imperial 
power.  This  tendency  to  disintegration  was  first 
seriously  combated  by  Philippe  Auguste  and  his 
successors,  and  the  long  conflict  which  then 
ensued  gradually  turned  in  favor  of  the  King. 
The  various  stages  of  this  victory  were  not  the 
causes,  but  rather  the  results,  of  corresponding 
steps  in  the  centralization  of  the  administrative 
organization.  The  royal  power  was  extended  by 
reducing  the  local  administrative  bodies  to  mere 
agents  of  the  royal  will.  National  unity  was  the 
consequence  of  the  absolute  monarchy,  but  abso- 
lutism was  only  established  and  maintained  by 
means  of  centralization.  National  unity  once  se- 
curely established,  however,  the  necessity  for  a 
highly  concentrated  administrative  organization 
had  ceased,  while  the  transformation  from  a 
monarchical  to  a  republican  form  of  government 
made  it  imperative  that  the  people  should  enjoy 
the  opportunity  for  more  frequent  and  continuous 
I)olitical  training  and  activity.  A  carefully  de- 
vised system  of  local  self-government  was,  then, 
a  necessity.  But  this  was  neglected,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  existing  .local  bodies  are  now 
found  to  be  on  the  one  hand  too  small  in  size  to 
perform  properly  the  important  functions  which 
ill  other  countries  are  assigned  to  them,  while, 
on  the  other,  they  are  superintended  to  death  by 
the  constant  surveillance  and  interference  of 
agents  of  the  central  government.  The  French 
])eople  are  thus  left  without  interesting  or  ade- 
quate opportunities  of  political  education.  The 
main  question  whose  solution  is  now  being  at- 
tempted in  France  is  therefore  an  exceedingly 
simple  one,  but  none  the  less  difficult.  It  con- 
sists, first,  in  preserving  the  moderate  central 
control  which  has  been  found  so  necessary  even 
in  England,  and,  second,  in  restoring  the  local 
organization  to  that  position  of  strength  and 
vigor  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  political  health 
of  a  great  republic." 

THE  DWINDLING  POPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 

^^T^'HE  Depopulation  of  France  "  is  the  title  of 
A  a  paper  which  Adolph  Jensen  contributes 
to  the  Swedish  magazine  Tilskueren.  It  was 
Jacques  Bertillon,  the  statistician,  who  prophe- 
sied darkly  that  in  half  a  century  the  nation 
would  be  dead,  and  though  a  statistician's  prov- 
ince is  the  province  of  facts  and  not  of  hy- 
potht^ses,  yet  the  situation,  says  Herr  Jansen, 
tempts  the  mind  to  question  what  the  future  con- 
sequence will  be,  and  the  answer  can  only  paint 
it  in  the  darkest  colors.  One  may  preach  early 
and  late,  found  societies,  make  laws  to  promote 
the  increase  of  the  nation,  but  it  will   l>o   long 


before  the  end  is  attained.  The  **  system  "  La? 
struck  too  deep  a  root,  and  generations  will  live 
and  die  before  the  nation  will  have  regained  wliat 
it  has  for  centuries  been  losing  in  moral  ani 
physical  power.  Briefly,  while  European  Ru<>:a 
will  need  only  forty  ^\e  years  or  so,  Germany 
about  sixty  five  years,  Austria- Hungary  seveniy 
years,  England  eighty  years,  Italy  one  hundn^ 
and  ten  years,  it  will  take  France  over  eig!.: 
hundred  and  sixty  years  to  double  its  population ' 
What  signifies  the  loss  of  Alsace- Lorraine'.- 
1,500,000  souls  compared  with  the  loss  France 
suffers  every  day  ?  In  the  last  five  yea^^ 
the  German  population  has  increased  by  3,000. 
000,  who  are  every  one  fully  German  ;  Frana 
meanwhile  has  only  increased  her  people  bv 
175,000,  who  are  not  even  of  French  nationality. 
The  increase  of  a  nation  is  of  the  utmost  imp<»r 
tance  to  the  success  of  its  country.  It  has  meant 
much  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  it  will  mean 
more  in  the  twentieth.  England,  Germany,  ay, 
even  Italy,  have  millions  of  representatives  on 
foreign  soil;  France  has  none,  or  too  few  to 
signify.  The  Gallic  race  has  felt  it,  and  will  in 
the  future  learn  more  bitterly  still  the  truth  of 
the  proverb,  *  *  The  absent  are  ever  in  the 
wrong." 

V     THE  ASCENDENCY  OF  RUSSIA. 
Her  Position  In  the  Far  East. 

^^IDLACKWOOD^S  MAGAZINE"  for  Feb 

-D  ruary  publishes  a  long  and  very  well- 
informed  article  on  the  crisis  in  the  far  East,  the 
writer  of  which  brings  into  strong  relief  the  as- 
cendency of  Russia  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Blackwood's  recognizes 
that  the  recent  development  of  Russian  predomi- 
nance in  the  far  East  was  gained  by  no  intrigue, 
but  by  the  adoption  of  a  perfectly  straighlfor- 
warvl  policy. 

She  warned  Japan,  before  a  shot  was  fired,  of 
the  policy  which  she  intended  to  pursue.  Black- 
wood''s  says: 

*  *  Russia  is  the  one  power  which  has  been  at 
once  clear  and  consistent,  and  which  comes  out  of 
the  imbroglio  with  honor." 

At  the  same  time  Russia,  having  her  baud 
forced  by  the  Japanese  treaty  of  peace,  did  not 
shrink  from  making  ready  to  fight,  and  on  one 
occasion  came  very  near  actual  hostilities.  Black- 
wood's says  : 

*' There  was  a  critical  moment  in  May,  1895, 
when  the  Russian  Pacific  squadron  lay  cleared  for 
action,  all  its  combustible  gear  put  ashore,  on  one 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  while  the  Japanese 
squadron  lay  on  the  other,  with  only  seventy 
miles  of  salt  water  between  them.      Both,  it  ap- 
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peared,  were  ready  for  the  signal,  the  issue 
depending  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Shimonoseki,  which  was  delayed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  until  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of 
giace.  The  German  and  French  squadrons,  the 
former  with  alacrity,  the  latter  with  reluctance, 
only  overcome  by  peremptory  injunctions  from 
St.  Petersburg,  had  taken  up  their  appointed 
stations,  under  the  orders  of  the  Russian  admi- 
ral.'^ 

The  Japanese,  however,  gave  in  without  fight- 
ing, and  abandoned  their  conquests  on  the  main- 
land. 

RUSSIA    AS    PARAMOUNT    POWER. 

The  result  of  this  is  stated  as  follows  by  Black- 
world's  : 

* '  1 .  By  that  one  act,  more  than  by  any  speech 
or  writing  or  apocryphal  testament  that  has  gone 
before,  a  final  and  indelible  stamp  was  given,  not 
to  Russian  <  policy ' — that  is  far  too  limited  an 
t^xpression — but  to  Russian  evolution  in  Asia.  It 
is  a  datum  from  which  Russian  policy  might  be 
calculated  with  the  certainty  of  an  eclipse,  if  only 
the  perturbations  of  other  bodies  could  be  re- 
«luced  to  a  similar  fixed  law. 

''2,  It  set  up  Russia,  visibly  and  in  fact,  what 
^he  already  was  in  effect,  the  paramount  power 
in  Europe,  a  position  from  which  she  can  afford 
to  grant  every  reasonable  indulgence  to  her  satel- 
lites. (We  mean  no  disrespect  by  this  term,  but 
know  no  more  accurate  one. ) 

**3.  It  also  established  Russia  as  the  protector 
of  China  and  Korea  and  the  secular  foe  of  Japan. 

'*  In  these  three  points  maybe  found  the  germ 
of  all  that  has  happened  since,  is  happening  now, 
and  will  happ)en  in  the  future." 

Russia's  good  faith    in  korea. 

Incidentally  Blackwood s  takes  occasion  to  repel 
the  repeated  charge  brought  against  Russia  of 
having  acted  with  bad  faith  to  England  by  her 
action  in  Korea.     Blackwood's  says  : 

"Here  we  may  venture  to  deprecate  the  prac- 
tice, which  never  does  any  good,  of  making 
charges  of  bad  faith  against  Russia.  It  is  con- 
stantly asserted — two  days  rarely  pass  without  a 
fresh  reiteration  of  it  in  some  of  the  gravest  of 
<^ur  newspapers — that  Russia  has  broken  the  sol- 
emn pledge  she  gave  never  to  interfere  with 
Korea,  on  the  faith  of  which  Great  Britain  evacu- 
ated Port  Hamilton  in  1886.  Port  Hamilton  was 
a  Korean  harbor ;  China  was  the  suzerain  of 
Korea  recognized  by  both  Russia  and  England. 
The  two  powers  were  jealous  of  each  other's 
aggressions  ;  Great  Britain  was  the  first  and,  up 
to  that  time,  the  only  aggressor.  Russia  intimat- 
ed to  China   that  if  Great  Britain  retained  the 


position,  she  must  get  level  with  her  by  taking 
some  other.  China  deprecated  this  beginning  of 
a  scramble,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby 
Great  Britain  restored  Port  Hamilton,  not  to 
Korea,  but  to  China,  on  her  giving  an  assurance 
that  no  other  power  would  step  in.  China  ob- 
tained a  satisfactory  verbal  assurance  from  the 
Russian  chargS  d affaires^  and  communicated  the 
substance  of  it  in  (Chinese)  writing  to  her  majes- 
ty's minister.  The  Chinese  version  stated  that 
Russia  would  not  occupy  Korean  territory  *  under 
any  circumstances  whatever. '  What  the  phrase 
so  translated  may  have  been  in  the  oral  Russian 
we  do  not  know,  but  these  words  are  always 
quoted  and  underlined  as  evidence  of  bad  faith. 
The  charge  is  puerile.  The  sense  and  purpose  of 
the  undertaking  was  perfectly  well  understood  by 
all  the  parties  concerned.  It  was  that  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  separately  agreed  with  China  to 
respect  the  status  quo  in  Korea.  But  two  impor- 
tant events  occurred  beyond  the  control  of  all 
three,  which  completely  upset  the  status  quo. 
Japan  invaded  Korea  and  captured  the  King, 
which  ipso  fa^to  annulled  engagements  based  on 
a  contrary  state  of  things.  And  at  the  same 
time  China's  suzerainty  over  Korea  ceased,  when 
engagements  made  with  her  in  that  capacity 
necessarily  lapsed.  China  was  the  injured  party, 
not  Great  Britain.  Our  grievance,  if  we  have 
any,  lies  in  any  case  against  China  and  not 
Russia,  with  whom  we  had  no  dealing  in  the 
matter. "  ^y 

THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  MINISTER  OF  WAR. 

MR.  E.  C.  RINGLER  THOMSON,  late 
assistant  agent  to  the  Governor-General 
of  India  and  Vice- Consul  for  Khorasan,  writes 
in  the  National  Review  on  *'  The  Russian  Advance 
on  India. "  Mr.  Thomson  has  traveled  in  Russia 
and  is  familiar  with  Central  Asia.  His  forecast 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Russians  will  advance  in 
case  England  comes  to  loggerheads  with  them  at 
any  point  in  Europe  or  Asia  is  interesting. 
Mr.  Thomson  is  a  strong  man,  who  has  seen 
much  and  does  not  shrink  from  recommending 
general  massacre  as  a  legitimate  method  of  paci- 
fying  savage  countries.  He  maintains  that  if  the 
Russians  found  themselves  threatened  with  any 
resistance  after  they  got  to  Cabul  they  would 
order  a  general  massacre,  which  he  maintains 
would  not  be  half  so  cruel  in  the  end  as  the 
timid,  vacillating  policy  which  England  follows. 

THE    RUSSIAN    SOLDIER    IN    ASIA. 

Mr.  Thomson  says  he  once  held  the  Russians 
in  supreme  contempt,  but  after  seeing  them  and 
watching  them  in  Central  Asia,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  in  every  respect  equal 
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to  the  English  and  in  some  respects  are  much  bet- 
ter. They  are  tougher,  cheaper,  and  do  their  own 
work  without  servants  to  wait  upon  them.  The 
result  is  that  they  can  maintain  five  men  where 
England  can  maintain  only  one.  Mr.  Thomson 
has  very  little  sympathy  with  the  British  <' for- 
ward "  school,  although  he  himself  advocates  a 
policy  much  more  ^'  forward  "  than  anything  that 
they  have  ventured   to  propose.     He  says  : 

* '  I  do  not  wonder  in  the  least  that  the  forward 
policy  has  of  late  been  so  hotly  denounced.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  we  have  lavished,  I  suppose, 
over  fifty  millions  in  attempting  to  keep  the  Rus- 
sians back,  and  we  have  only  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  their  advance  in  the  exact 
manner  they  desire." 

GENERAL    KUROPATKIN. 

He  knew  General  Kuropatkin  well,  and  as  this 
officer  has  just  been  appointed  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter of  War,  the  following  extract  will  be  read 
with  interest: 

*  *  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  yet  fifty 
years  of  age,  has  served  from  the  commencement 
of  his  career  in  Central  Asia,  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  its  conquest,  and  has  made  some  impor- 
tant contributions  toward  its  literature.  He  thor- 
oughly knows  the  various  countries  and  thorough- 
ly understands  the  people  inhabiting  them  and 
their  modes  of  diplomacy  and  warfare.  He  was 
chief  of  the  staff  to  the  great  Skobeleff  during  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  it.  Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some  of  Skobeleff's  laurels  were  won  by  him. 
Skobeleff  was  the  dashing,  impetuous,  reckless 
leader;   Kuropatkin  the  cool,  patient,  calculating 

rrective  who  restrained  him.  He  is  a  man  of 
indomitable  will,  of  untiring  industry,  master  of 
his  profession  as  a  soldier,  a  great  civil  adminis- 
trator, deliberate  of  speech,  exceedingly  gentle 
and  modest  in  manner,  and  with  a  temper  always 
under  control.  He  wears  the  first  class  of  the 
Order  of  St.  George  (equivalent  to  our  Victoria 
Cross),  and  his  courage  is  of  the  type  which  does 
not  comprehend  fear.  He  is  the  strictest  of  dis- 
ciplinarians, but  beloved  and  respected  by  all, 
and  his  own  good  qualities  are  perforce  in  a  great 
measure  reflected  in  those  serving  under  him. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  equal  in  every  respect  of  any 
commander  we  could  place  in  the  field  to  oppose 
him.  General  Kuropatkin  has  brought  Trans- 
caspia  in  all  matters,  both  civil  and  military,  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection.  He  works  from  sun- 
rise until  late  into  the  night,  inquires  personally 
into  the  minutest  details,  and  finds  time  to  be 
constantly  making  long  and  fatiguing  journeys 
of  inspection  throughout  his  extensive  command. 
This  man,  if  he  took  the  field  against  us,  would 


be  hard  to  beat.  He  has  told  me  more  than  once 
that  he  has  seen  too  much  of  war  not  to  hate  it, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  government  have  the  least 
desire  to  fight  us,  and  to  suggest  that  they  wish 
to  invade  India  is  absurd.  I  believe  him.  But 
all  the  same,  he  is  a  Russian  of  Russians,  and  if 
he  thought  there  was  just  cause  for  it,  would  de- 
light in  trying  conclusions  with  us.  In  diplomacy, 
of  course.  General  Kuropatkin  is  a  thoroughbrf<i 
Russian.** 


"ENGLAND'S  ECONOMIC  AND  POUTICAL 
CRISIS." 

MR.  J.  N.  LARNED,  writing  in  the  March 
Atlantic  Monthly  VLiiiier  this  caption,  be- 
gins :  '  *  Historic  England  (inclusive  of  all  Brit- 
ain) is  easily  the  first  among  the  great  nations 
that  have  yet  arisen.  It  is  above  ancient  Greece 
both  in  character  and  in  solidity  of  genius ;  it 
has  surpassed  Rome  in  dominion,  and  even  in  the 
impression  of  its  influence  on  the  world."  But, 
asks  Mr.  Lamed,  do  the  English  uphold  the 
greatness  of  their  heritage  ?  Do  they  keep  their 
nation  to  the  level  of  its  old  renown?  This 
writer  sees  many  reasons  to  be  dubious  over  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  He  examines  into  thf 
stupendous  political  change  from  an  aristocratic 
to  a  democratic  constitution  which  has  been  ac 
complished  in  three  great  leaps  within  sixty- 
five  years,  with  the  new  conditions  resulting; 
into  the  i^mall  amount  of  money,  relatively,  de- 
voted to  education,  and  into  their  grasp  on  eco- 
nomic supremacy,  and  is  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  there   are  serious  signs  of  deficiency. 

ALLEGED    DETERIORATION. 

*<  Three  causes,  then,  I  conclude,  have  been 
operating  together  to  diminish,  relatively  at  least, 
and  in  their  own  country,  the  economic  capabil- 
ity that  originally  secured  for  the  English  people 
their  supremacy  in  production  and  trade,  namely: 
(1)  The  dulling  of  inventive  faculties  by  excessive 
confidence  and  contentment ;  (2)  the  crusting  of 
the  commercial  mind  by  that  same  influence  witli 
a  disposition  that  resists  teaching  ;  (3)  the  draft 
.ing  of  practical  talent  away  from  the  mother 
country  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  by  in 
creasing  attractions  and  demands.  None  of  these 
causes  can  be  easily  overcome  ;  and  if,  as  ap- 
pears certain,  they  have  already  begun,  in  a  seri- 
ous way,  the  yielding  of  ground  to  foreign  com- 
petition in  British  fields  of  trade,  one  cannot  see 
where  or  how  the  backward  movement  will  be 
stopped.  For  several  centuries,  notably  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  have  been  assidu- 
ously in  training  for  the  competition  and  are 
entering  it  well  prepared. 
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*'  As  the  whole  fabric  of  British  power  is  sus- 
Ained  by  the  national  wealth,  it  looks  more  inse- 
cure than  it  has  looked  before  since  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  were  lost.     Yet  the  architects  of 
the  empire  continue  to  build  upon  it  more  ambi- 
tiously than  ever.     They  suffer  no  year  to  pass 
without  stretching  the  bounds  of  the  sovereignty 
of  their  queen  and  heaping  new  responsibilities 
uiK)n   it.      Lord   Rosebery,    speaking    in    1896, 
reckoned  the  additions  of  territory  that  had  been 
made  to  the  British  empire   within  twelve  pre- 
vious years  at  two  million  six  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  or  twenty-two  times  the  area  of  the 
British  Isles.  That  averages  the  acquisition  every 
year  of  a  province  greater  than  France.     Last 
October,  Mr.  Broderick,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  quoted  the  ex -premieres  estimate   with 
assent,    which  makes   it    doubly    authoritative, 
.^nd  the  taking  in  of  barbaric  regions,    which 
British  armies  must  guard,  British  fleets  keep  in 
touch  with,  British  administrators  control,  British 
statesmen  be  responsible  for,  goes  on  continually. 

PEBILS   PROM    WITHOUT. 

*'To  what  end  ?     If  it  be  true  that  England 
is  losing  ground  in  her  older  markets,  can  she 
save  herself  commercially  by  political  possession 
of  new  ones  ?     The  eighteenth   century   might 
have  said  yes,  but  no  doctrine  in  our  day  will 
justify  that  line  of  a  national  policy.     To  the  im- 
partial looker-on  there  seems  to  be  a  strain  in  it 
that  must  have  its  inevitable  breaking -point — 
not  indefinitely  far  away.     If  all  the  jealous  and 
envious  rivalries  provoked  had  stayed  at  the  rela- 
tive weakness  which  they  showed  even   thirty 
years  ago — if  Germany,  Russia,  France,  stood  no 
stronger  than  they  were  when  the  third  Napoleon 
fell,  Great  Britain  might  still  regard  them  with 
small  anxiety  ;  but  the  substance  of  power,  which 
is  organized  resource,  has  been  growing  on  the 
continent  during  these  thirty  years  much  faster 
than  it  has  been  growing  in  England.     There  are 
powers  in  Europe  now  that  only  need  combina- 
tion to  put  England  in  fearful  peril.     And  there 
is  no  friendliness  to  restrain  them.     They  are  all 
hungry  for  the  territorial  plunder  of  Africa  and 
the  Asiatic   East,    and    resentful   of  the  huge 
share  that  the  British  have  grasped.     Only  one 
strong  nation  in  the  world  can  be  named  that 
would  not  go  eagerly  into   a   fight   with  Great 
Britain  for  the  dividing  of  her  possessions  if  op- 
portunity favored.  That  one  is  the  United  States, 
which  does  not  covet  territory  and  has  no  ambi- 
tions to  be  satisfied  by  aggressive  war.     Were  it 
not  (or  a  single  black  memory,  there  might  be 
between  the  kinsfolk  of  England  and  America  a 
closeness  of  friendship  that  all  Europe  would  not 
^re  challenge." 


"EUROPE  AT  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND." 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  has  a  characteristically 
vigorous  article  by  Mr.  Fred.  Greenwood, 
entitled  **  England  at  War."  He  traces  Eng- 
land's present  isolation,  with  all  its  perils,  to 
the  time,  three  years  ago,  when  Russia  invited 
England  to  join  her  in  her  China- Japanese  inter- 
vention, and  England  refused.  The  choice^  lay 
between  a  better  footing  with  Russia  and  her 
friendly  new  Emperor  and  alliance  with  Japan. 

*  *  Government  decided  upon  saying  <  No  '  to  the 
Czar  and  shaking  hands  with  the  Yellow  Specter. '' 

THE    ^^  combine"  against  BRITAIN. 

This  decision  has  changed  the  <  *  concert  of 
Europe"   into  a  <*  combine"  against  England. 

*  <  The  concert  treatment  of  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion, the  Cretan  question,  the  Turko-Greek  dif- 
ficulty, was  less  remarkable  for  its  results  to 
Armenians.  Cretans,  or  even  Greeks  of  the  king- 
dom, than  for  a  prolonged  and  malicious  display 
of  how  ineffective  England's  authority  had  be- 
come." 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  careful  to  say  that  *' noth- 
ing even  now  justifies  apprehension  of  actual 
assault  upon  the  British  empire"  or  of  clear 
provocation  to  war.  Nevertheless,  ' '  the  truth 
is — and  to  understand  it  and  its  bearings  is  of 
the  highest  importance — that  an  actual  state  of 
war  against  England  began  some  time  ago.  War 
has  long  been  organized  and  in  progress  upon 
military  lines." 

WHAT  <<  HUNGER  FOR  FACTORY  PROFITS  "  HAS  LED  TO. 

The  fancy  which  Mr.  Spencer  advances  of  the 
essential  antagonism  of  militarism  and  industrial- 
ism is  laughed  to  scorn.  * '  The  one  is  tlie  mailed 
fist  of  the  other."  The  ** hunger  for  factory 
profits  "  which  has  seized  on  all  the  nations  has 
created  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  any  gov- 
ernment : 

*<  These  conditions  are  such  that  most  of  the 
European  states  are  under  the  strongest  compul- 
sion— social,  political,  economic,  even  dynastic — 
to  enter  upon  wars  of  industry,  not  unlikely  to 
prove  as  sweeping  as  the  old  wars  of  religion. 
Militarism  calls  upon  industry  to  supply  its  enor- 
mous needs ;  industry,  believing  that  trade  fol- 
lows the  flag,  calls  upon  government  to  find  or 
make  new  markets  ;  socialism  sounds  a  constant 
warning  that  unless  the  factories  are  filled  down 
all  government  will  go.  But  while  these  de- 
mands are  pressed  for  immediate  execution  the 
finding  and  the  making  of  markets  is  a  most 
tedious  business,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  all  that  is 
left  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  English- 
speaking  races  can  provide  for  its  ever-growing 
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wants.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  governments  of  *  awakened  '  Europe 
had  not  a  socialist  dream  of  their  own,  figuring 
forth,  as  the  only  or  short  way  to  prosperity  in 
peace,  a  more  reasonable  distribution  of  the  whole 
bulk  of  trade,  its  strongholds  and  opportunities. 
It  is,  in  fact,  no  dream,  but  a  purpose  already 
afoot  and  in  action." 

A    WAR,    BLOODLESS    PERHAPS  ! 

A  great  '* trade- war  against  England"  began 
long  since,  over  and  above  the  tariff  war,  which 
may  or  may  not  end  in  bloodshed  : 

*'  The  object  of  the  war  is  conquest,  and  con- 
quest is  fulfilled  by  surrender.  The  most  splendid 
operation  of  war  is  a  disposition  of  forces  so . 
effective  as  to  compel  submission  without  a 
stroke.  It  is  warfare  of  this  kind  that  is  and 
has  been  going  on  against  England  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  allies  of  Russia  can  be  properly 
restrained  by  Russian  wisdom,  it  is  unlikely  to 
change  its  character." 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  feel  that  England 
has  enough,  and  mean  to  secure  for  themselves 
what  remains,  peacefully  if  possible,  but  *  <  if 
England  springs  in  with  armed  interference,  the 
state  of  war  described  above  will  probably  change 
at  once  into  something  sharper  and  noisier;  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  that  long  Russian  march  to 
the  Indian  frontier  will  then  find  its  hour. " 

WHAT    MAY    FIRE    THE    MINE. 

Possibly  such  a  test  is  supplied  by  the  Chinese 
loan  : 

*  *  By  the  terms  of  the  loan  our  government 
revealed  its  consciousness  of  what  the  continental 
brotherhood  was  about  in  China,  and  as  plainly 
declared  its  desire,  if  not  its  determination,  to 
put  a  stop  to  it." 

England's  confidently  counting  on  a  Japa- 
nese naval  alliance  shocks  Mr.  Greenwood. 
<* There  was  never  greater  folly  in  the  world." 
He  indorses  the  judgment  that  <  *  any  European 
power  which  allied  itself  in  arms  with  the  yellow 
peoples  against  another  European  nation  would 
play  traitor  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human 
race." 

AN    ANGLO- JAPANESE    ALLIANCE  ?      NEVER  ! 

England's  looking  that  way  three  years  ago 
brought  on  her  <  <  the  hostile  partnership  at  Con- 
stantinople and  the  far  East."  **  Russia  has 
France  at  her  back  .  .  .  and  the  German  Em- 
peror has  shown,  by  a  certain  famous  picture, 
what  he  thinks  of  a  flourishing  and  conquering 
Japan." 

<  *  For  Russia  Japan  is  unendurable  as  enemy 
and  competitor  in  those  seas.     Nothing  is  more 


fixed  in  her  policy  than  that  conviction,  and  we 
may  expect  it  to  be  acted  on  inveterately.  As  an 
enemy  and  competitor  Japan  will  not  be  suffered 
to  live  if  Russian  arms  and  Russian  alliances  can 
put  her  in  a  different  position — which  different 
position  will  be  her  fate  almost  certainly,  and 
perhaps  soon." 

The  **  terms  of  the  loan"  are  a  challenge, 
which  must  therefore  be  resented  by  the  head  of 
combination  which  to  England  is  all  but  irresist- 
ible. A  British  policy  of  ^*  no  alliances  "  would 
be  *  *  ridiculous  and  even  scandalous  if  it  ended  in 
an  an ti- European  alliance  with  the  Japanese.' 
Mr.  Greenwood  is  kind  enough  not  to  leave  hL^ 
English  readers  in  utter  despair.  Among  Lis 
last  words  are  these  : 

*  <  Does  it  follow  that  we  are  quite  done  ?  Not 
at  all.  With  patience,  watchfulness,  courage, 
we  may  yet  be  redeemed  from  isolation — the  one 
thing  to  look  to. " 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  recent  attack  on  the 
London  County  Council  has  called  out  a 
reply  from  that  dignified  and  conservative  organ 
of  English  public,  opinion,  the  QiLarterly  Revitv:. 
While  criticising  some  of  the  work  and  methods 
of  the  Council  and  proposing  certain  changes, 
the  Quarterly  expresses  its  sense  of  the  great  ex- 
cellence and  usefulness  of  the  body: 

*  *  If  we  have  found  something  to  critici;^ 
unfavorably  in  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  the  past,  we  should  lie  the 
last  to  deny  that  it  has  placed  to  its  credit  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  work,  that  its  administration 
has  on  the  whole  been  animated  by  honesty  and 
public -spirited  zeal,  and  that  its  members  have 
devoted  themselves  to  their  duties  with  an  in 
dustry  and  thoroughness  which  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  praiseworthy.  The  personnel  of  the 
Council  has  been  kept  at  a  creditably  high  level. 
The  County  Council  must  remain  large  enough, 
in  all  senses,  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  electors 
and  the  services  of  good  men.  To  turn  it  batk 
into  a  sort  of  superior  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  with  its  hole-and-corner  methods  and  its 
absolutely  undistinguished  membership,  would  be 
an  inexcusable  blunder.  Whatever  it  ought  to 
have  been  at  first,  it  has  now  come  to  play  a  pail 
in  London  life  which  cannot  be  spared." 

What  the  Council  Has  Done. 

Mr.  H.  L.  W.  Lawson,  writing  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  on  the  County  Council,  pleads 
vigorously  on  behalf  of  the  progressives.  He 
takes  up  his  parable  against  Lord  Salisbury, 
with  his  scheme  of  tenification,  which  he  regards 
as  fatal  to  any  hope  of  progress  in  London: 
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'*  *  Tenification*  means  a  recognition  of  local 
facts,  perhaps,  but  more  than  any  other  the  dis- 
astrous and  deplorable  fact  that  the  poor  are  to 
live  in  one  district  and  the  well -to- do  in  another, 
without  mutual  dependence  or  mutual  assist- 
ance. " 

The  following  is  Mr.  Lawson's  summary  of 
some  of  the  things  which  the  London  County 
Council  has  done: 

''It  has  obtained,  by  private  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  power  to  do  away  with  sky-signs,  the 
last  of  which  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of 
1898,  in  themselves  one  of  the  many  curses  of 
American  cities.  Commencing  in  1890,  it  has 
gradually  obtained  leave  to  abolish  the  gates  and 
bars  which  were  in  so  many  quarters  an  obso- 
lete and  purposeless  hindrance  to  free  traffic  and 
communication,  without  appreciable  cost  to  the 
rate -payer  ;  to  obtain  true  weight  and  good  value 
for  the  consumer,  and  to  render  impossible  the 
tricks  and  frauds  of  the  dishonest  tradesman 
through  special  and  appropriate  remedies  in  the 
AVeights  and  Measures  act  of  1889.  In  order  to 
prevent  inestimable  damage  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  by  petty  filching  of  space  and  air,  it 
obtained  the  Building  act  of  1891.  To  better 
the  housing  of  the  people,  by  obtaining  such 
peculiar  powers  as  were  necessitated  by  the  pecu  - 
liar  conditions  of  London  life,  it  suggested  and 
improved  much  of  the  amendment  of  the  law 
made  in  1891.  In  the  case  of  the  southern  ap- 
proach to  the  Tower  Bridge,  and  more  recently 
in  the  authorized  plan  of  Strand  widening,  it  has 
induced  both  houses  to  approve  and  embody  in 
their  practice  the  principle  of  betterment,  with 
its  correlative  of  worsement,  and  has  thus  paved 
the  way  for  a  great  series  of  street  improvements 
without  the  heavy  incidental  cost  that  the  re- 
coupment scheme  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  involved.  It  has  taken  over  the  tram- 
ways at  cost  price,  the  different  properties  com- 
ing into  hand  as  the  varying  terms  of  twenty -one 
years  fixed  by  Parliament  for  the  time  limit  of 
the  companies'  possession  severally  expire  ;  and 
although  the  gain  to  the  public  might  have  been 
greater,  both  in  relief  of  rates  and  in  increase  of 
convenience,  there  is  much  to  the  common  good 
on  the  transaction.  After  long  and  patient  in- 
quiry authorized  by  Parliament,  bills  have  been 
introduced  and  almost  passed  into  law  for  the 
purchase  of  the  existing  water  compan:es  on  the 
fair  terms  embodied  in  what  is  known  as  the 
•  Plunket  clause '  of  the  water  bill  of  1895,  and  the 
consequent  consolidation  of  management  and 
means  would  have  done  much  to  help  the  con- 
sumer and  prevent  the  scandals  of  recurring 
water  famine. 
**To  split  up  the  metropolis  into  <  water-tight 


compartments '  would  make  this  persistent  seeking 
after  legislative  reform  impossible  in  the  future, 
for  no  single  municipality  would  have  the  means 
or  the  courage  and  no  union  of  municipalities  the 
unity  or  the  purpose  to  introduce  and  carry  such 
a  book  of  statutes  through  Parliament.'* 

CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  FOR  SMALL  FARMERS. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  account  of  the  cooperative 
credit  associations  so  common  in  rural 
Germany  is  contributed  to  the  North  American 
Review  for  February  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Weber,  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  oldest  of  these  associations  of  borrowers 
are  the  Prussian  Landschafteny  or  provincial  socie- 
ties, which  Mr.  Weber  describes  as  follows  : 

**They  consist  of  the  landowners  of  a  single 
county  or  province  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  money  on  their  collective  credit.  When 
a  member  declares  his  wish  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
money,  the  association  issues  its  bonds  {Pfand- 
brief e)  for  a  certain  percentage  (usually  one- half) 
of  the  valuation  of  the  borrower's  property,  sells 
the  bonds  to  investors,  and  advances  the  money 
to  the  petitioner,  taking  as  its  security  a  m.  rtgage 
on  the  property.  The  idea  of  thus  substituting 
the  joint  guarantee  of  all  the  proprietors  for  that 
of  individuals,  and  establishing  a  book  in  which 
this  land  stock  should  be  registered  and  be  trans- 
ferable, and  the  dividends  paid  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  public  funds,  originated  with 
Biiring,  a  Berlin  merchant,  and  was  put  into 
effect  by  Frederick  the  Great  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Silesian  Landschaft  in  1770  (Macleod). 
Since  then  a  Landschaft  has  been  established  in 
nearly  every  other  province  of  Prussia  and  in 
several  other  German  states  as  well.  Indeed, 
the  system  has  spread  to  other  countries  like 
Austria,  Denmark,  Russia  (Poland),  etc. ,  and,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  fundamental  idea  was 
embodied  in  the  Cridit  Foncier  by  Napoleon  III. 
and  Wolowski,  both  of  whom  had  studied  the 
German  Landschaften. 

♦ '  The  advantages  of  this  system  of  agricultural 
credit  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection. 
It  unites  the  security  of  a  mortgage  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  negotiable  paper.  It  is  the  only  sys- 
tem that  identifies  in  one  person  both  creditor  and 
debtor.  As  a  borrower  the  individual  member 
secures  the  advantages  of  low  rates  of  interest, 
long  terms,  and  sinking  fund  contribution  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  paragraph.  But  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  company  of  lenders,  the  same  individual 
will  exercise  the  strictest  caution  in  evaluating 
the  property  which  a  fellow -member  offers  as  a 
security  for  a  loan.  The  smaller  the  association 
the  better  acquaintance  will  each  member  have 
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with  the  value  of  other  members'  property.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  small  association  will  be  less 
able  to  withstand  unforeseen  financial  trouble, 
and  its  bonds  will  be  held  in  less  esteem  on  the 
great  exchanges.  But  by  a  union  of  several 
small  associations  the  advantages  of  perfect  se. 
curity  on  the  one  side  and  of  financial  strength 
and  independence  on  the  other  will  be  secured." 
The  land -credit  bonds  have  always  maintained 
a  wonderful  steadiness  of  value  in  times  of  panic. 
In  1848,  when  all  public  securities  fell,  these 
bonds  kept  their  value  better  than  anything  else. 
When  Prussian  funds  fell  to  69,  the  land-credit 
bonds  in  Silesia  and  Pomerania  stood  at  93,  in 
West  Prussia  at  83,  and  in  East  Prussia  at  96. 

FARMERS*    COOPERATIVE    BANKS. 

To  still  further  facilitate  small  loans  on  farm 
security  the  German  cooperative  societies  of 
half  a  century  ago,  which  have  since  spread  all 
over  Europe,  were  organized. 

<  *  These  loan  associations  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
ICreditgenossenschaftenf  founded  by  Schulze-De- 
litzsch,and  the  Darlehnskassenvereineyhy  Raffeisen. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  both  is  that  of  the  Land- 
scha/ten — namely,  that  a  *  body  of  men,  many  of 
whom  expect  to  become  borrowers,  should  fur- 
nish the  capital  and  regulate  the  conditi^ons  of  its 
lending  and  repayment.*  Small  farmers  find  it 
diflficult  to  obtain  money  advances,  because  they 
seek  small  amounts  and  cannot  furnish  the  usual 
security.  But  while  a  single  farmer  finds  it  im- 
possible to  secure  a  loan  of  $100,  ten  farmers  can' 
without  trouble  secure  $1,000,  provided  each 
pledges  his  property  for  all  and  all  stand  together 
for  each.  Cooperative  banking  has  been  called 
the  democratizing  of  credit ;  it  aims  to  make 
every  man  capable  of  securing  credit  who  is 
worthy  of  credit.  In  1850,  when  the  first  of 
these  societies  was  organized  at  Delitzsch,  it  had 
to  charge  its  members  14^  per  cent,  on  loans, 
which  was  a  low  rate  in  comparison  with  that 
which  they  had  been  paying.  To-day  the  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  in  the  societies  is  5^  per  cent. 

<  *  Although  the  main  object  of  both  the 
Schulze  and  the  RafEeisen  associations  is  the  same 
— namely,  by  collecting  a  small  capital  to  secure 
credit  with  investors  and  then  make  loans  to 
members  after  a  direct  personal  examination  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  borrower — there  are 
certain  differences  in  management,  method  of 
making  loans,  etc. ,  that  call  for  attention. 

'  *  The  cooperative  loan  aBSOciations  founded  by 
Schulze,  of  Delitzsch,  in  1850,  are  composed  of 
workers  in  all  professions  and  occupations,  in- 
dustry as  well  as  agriculture.  And  this  feature 
is  regarded  by  the  advocates  of  the  system  as  one 
essential  to  its  strength.     At  one  time  money  will 


be  abundant  in  one  industry  and  *  tight '  in  an- 
other,  and  a  general  association  equalizes  the  sup- 
ply. If  the  association  were  composed  of  farmers 
alone,  it  is  said  that  they  would  bXL  need  credit  at 
the  same  season,  and  many  would  have  to  be  dis- 
appointed. In  the  second  place,  the  loans  of  the 
Schulze  societies  are  for  a  short  period  only,  being 
as  a  rule  for  three  months.  Thirdly,  the  Schulze 
system  lays  stress  on  regular  contributions  and 
the  acquirement  of  shares,  much  as  do  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  of  this  country.  Both 
are  also  alike  in  distributing  profits  among  the 
members,  or  shareholders.  Fourthly,  the  Schuhw 
societies  are  more  or  less  centralized  and  are  man- 
aged by  salaried  officials. '^ 

COOPERATION,    WITH    FEWER    BANKING    FEATURES. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Schulze  associations 
are  practically  banking  concerns ;  they  make 
loans  on  personal  security,  discount  bills,  and 
keep  accounts  current.  They  differ  from  banks 
only  in  the  proportion  of  borrowers  among  their 
own  shareholders.  The  Raffeisen  associations, 
on  the  other  hand,  emphasize  an  ethical  as  well 
as  a  commercial  purpose. 

*  *  Not  only  do  they  furnish  credit  to  their 
members,  but  they  encourage  the  organization 
of  auxiliary  cooperative  societies  for  the  purchase 
of  fertilizers,  tools,  cattle,  and  means  of  subsist- 
ence, for  the  common  use  of  expensive  machin- 
ery, and  for  the  sale  of  farm  products.  They  do 
not  make  loans  to  every  one  who  can  furnish 
security  unless  they  find  him  morally  and  intel. 
lectually  worthy  of  help.  Members  must  borrow 
only  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  as  they  are  under 
the  eyes  of  their  colleagues,  if  the  money  is  mis- 
applied it  can  be  promptly  called  in.  So  close 
an  acquaintance  with  borrowers  and  so  strict  a 
control  over  the  use  made  of  loans*  it  is  asserted, 
cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  large,  varied,  and 
fluctuating  membership  of  the  Schulze  associa- 
tions.  Hence  the  first  principle  laid  down  by 
Raffeisen  was  that  the  membership  must  be  lim- 
ited to  men  following  a  single  pursuit  and  re- 
stricted  to  as  narrow  an  area  as  possible.  One 
society  to  a  district  containing  an  average  popu- 
lation of  1,500  should  be  the  ideal.  The  mem- 
bers must  as  far  as  possible  be  persons  living 
under  similar  conditions,  animated  by  a  common 
spirit  in  both  industrial  and  social  relations,  and 
capable  of  a  fellow-feeling  with  each  other's 
necessities. " 

With  the  exception  of  an  accountant,  who  ex- 
amines the  books  every  four  years,  the  officials  of 
the  Raffeisen  all  serve  without  salary.  The  man- 
agement is  comparatively  simple.  Dividends  are 
prohibited,  all  surplus  being  added  to  the  reserve 
fund.     Eaich  member  has  a  single  share  only,  so 
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that  the  shares  constitute  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  capital.  These  provisions  tend  to  re- 
move all  danger  of  transformation  into  banks. 

Mr.  Weber  finds  in  this  experience  of  Germany 
and  other  European  countries  an  important  ob- 
ject-lesson for  our  farmers  in  the  West  and  South, 
where  banking  facilities  are  often  inadequate.  To 
the  cotton -growers  of  the  South,  whose  only  form 
of  short-term  credit  at  present  seems  to  be  the 
system  of  **  crop  liens  "  to  local  merchants,  these 
cooperative  credit  associations  offer  a  tempting 
promise  of  relief. 

THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM  IN  GERMANY  AND 
RUSSL^ 

*  *  A  N  Italian  Sociologist  in  Northern  Coun- 
-^  tries  '*  is  the  title  given  to  Mr.  B.  W. 
Henderson's  very  interesting  account  in  the  Eco- 
nnmic  Review  of  Professor  Ferrero's  **  UEuropa 
Gi'orane.^^  The  Italian  finds  Germany  domi- 
nated by  two  hostile  powers,  both  alien  to  the 
innate  temper  of  the  German  people,  but  there- 
fore exercising  over  it  a  strange  if  only  tempo- 
rary fascination — Bismarckism  and  socialism. 

HOW    GERMAN    SOCIALISM    SUCCEEDS. 

He  regards  socialism,  as  the  reaction  from 
militarism,  doomed  to  perish  with  it.  Meantime 
it  is  Hvely  enough  : 

***Grerman  socialism  is  a  veritable  state  in 
itself,  with  great  ministers  and  huge  budgets.' 
.  .  .  The  chief  ministry  ...  is  that  of  pub- 
lic instruction — i.e.,  the  organization  of  the 
propaganda  by  means  of  the  socialist  press.  In 
1H94  the  party  was  represented  by  37  daily 
papers  and  37  others  appearing  at  intervals  vary- 
ing from  once  a  month  to  three  times  a  week. 
.  .  .  There  were  also  53  trade  journals  profess- 
ing the  socialist  creed.   .   .   . 

' '  All  the  officers  of  the  party  are  paid  by  the 
party,  'if  not  richly,  at  least  decently.*  The 
greatest  payment  seisms  that  made  to  the  editor 
of  the  VorwdrtSy  who  receives  7,200  marks  a  year. 
The  socialist  deputies  in  the  Reichstag,  about  fifty 
in  number,  cost  their  party  annually  over  18,000 
marks.  These  are  naturally  the  most  important 
posts  open  to  members  of  the  party,  but  very  many 
others  there  are  of  every  grade  of  importance. 
Every  socialist  paper,  for  instance,  provides  em- 
ployment to  socialist  workmen.  From  the  lower 
grades  the  more  able  and  ambitious  can  rise  to 
the  higher.  In  fact,  socialism  in  Germany  is  not 
only  a  campaign  :  it  is  a  means  of  livelihood,  a 
career. ' 

WOBKMAN-MONASTERIES    IN    RUSSIA. 

But  the  most  striking  facts  Professor  Ferrero 
advances  relate  to  Russia.     He  declares  Moscow 


to  be  the  one  holy  city  still  left  in  Europe — "  a 
vast  oratory,"  where  every  act  is  accompanied  by 
some .  religious  ceremony,  yet  the  center  of  a 
unique  industrial  system.  There  prevails  '  ♦  what 
may  be  called  the  monastic  system  of  industrial 
life,"  which  is  thus  described  : 

*'I  visited,"  says  Ferrero,  **a  silk  manufac- 
tory, emplopng  from  4,000  to  5,000  hands.  The 
employer  lodges  and  feeds  them.  He  provides 
for  them  dormitories  and  refectories.  A  strange 
sight  are  the  dormitories,  each  of  which  contains 
from  200  to  300  beds,  arranged  in  two  rows,  as 
in  a  hospital,  with  a  broad  gangway  between. 
There  are  dormitories  for  men  and  others  for 
women.  In  each  the  walls  above  the  bed -heads 
are  studded  with  sacred  images.  To  a  given 
number  of  beds  one  table  is  assigned,  and  on 
every  table  is  a  great  samovar,  for  making  tea. 
Besides  these  dormitories  for  the  unmarried  of 
both  sexes,  for  families  there  exist  great  barrack - 
like  buildings,  each  with  rooms  for  120  families, 
and  a  common  kitchen  .  .  .  The  sinp:le  workers 
eat  their  meals  together,  and  these  are  supplied 
them  by  their  employer — soup  in  the  morning, 
soup  and  meat  at  mid -day  and  at  evening,  black 
bread  at  4  o'clock.  The  whole  of  a  worker's  life 
is  regulated  by  the  sound  of  the  bell — when  to 
rise,  when  to  work,  when  to  eat,  when  to  sleep. 
A  manufactory  resembles  a  college,  a  barracks,  a 
convent.  The  uniformity  and  mechanical  regu- 
larity of  life,  which  will,  according  to  some,  be 
the  curse  of  the  collectivism  of  the  future,  exist 
to-day  in  the  full  glare  of  capitalism  among  the 
Russian  artisans." 

<*  Certainly , "  Ferrero  continues  with  emphasis, 
«<  these  workman -monasteries  form  one  of  the 
most  accursed  inventions  of  the  oppressive  spirit 
of  man." 

THE    <  *  ARTEL.  " 

Side  by  side  with  this  strange  *'  house  of  bond- 
age" is  found  the  *^  artel,"  or  voluntary  cooper- 
ative association,  with  common  purse  and  com- 
mon table  : 

*  *  Each  group  elects  a  president,  '  who  bears  the 
patriarchal  title  of  *  *  Starosta  " — t.  e. ,  the  old  man. ' 
He  thus  stands  to  his  fellows  in  much  the  same 
relation  as  the  steward  of  a  table  in  a  college  hall 
to  his  fellow -diners.  Thanks  to  the  cheapness 
which  is  secured  by  this  practice  of  meal- com- 
munism, a  Russian  workman  can  live  on  14 
kopecks — t.c,  about  5d. — a  day. 

'  *  Such  is  the  *  artel '  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. In  agriculture  it  plays  a  still  more  impor- 
tant part.  Ferrero  comments  with  wonder  on 
the  fact  that  the  illiterate  and  simple  Russian 
peasant  has  devised  and  practices  almost  univer- 
sally a  system  of  voluntary  association  and  com 
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raon  labor  <to  get  rid  of  the  entrepreneur^^  the 
nearest  parallel  to  which  may  be  found  in  the 
trade  union  or  co5perative  society  of  the  *  cultured 
and  far-sighted  English  artisan.*  In  fact,  these 
artels  seem  to  combine  features  of  both  these 
English  institutions. 

TRADES  UNIONS   AS    CONTRACTORS. 

*  <  Laborers  combine  together  and  contract  as  a 
body  with  an  employer  to  do  a  certain  piece  of 
work,  in  a  certain  time,  for  a  certain  price. 
They  divide  the  fruits  of  their  labor  usually 
equally  among  themselves  ;  and  the  work  fin- 
ished, the  association  is  ipso  facto  at  an  end,  and 
the  workers  free  to  combine  afresh,  and,  if  they 
please,  in  different  numbers  and  proportion,  for 
similar  objects.  This  resembles  a  system  of  co- 
operative labor  with  an  equal  division  of  wages, 
or  a  district  trade  union,  which,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  contracts  with  and  works  for  an  em- 
ployer. Thus,  too,  in  the  cities,  waiters  combine 
to  form  an  artel,  and  eliminate  the  middleman 
employer.  .  .  .  Newspaper  hawkers  form  their 
artel.  .  .  .  The  boatmen  on  the  rivers  form 
many  such  societies,  and  the  custom  is  in  each  to 
elect  each  member  in  rotation  to  be  president  and 
banker  of  the  society  for  one  day.  Every  even- 
ing the  gains  of  the  day  are  put  together,  and 
then  divided  equally  among  all  who  have  worked 
that  day." 

Mr.  Henderson  has  doubts  as  to  the  permanence 
of  this  device,  and  confesses  that  *  *  highly  inter- 
esting as  the  artel  is,  the  question  must  arise 
whether  its  interest  is  that  of  a  semi -patriarchal 
survival  or  that  of  a  future  savior  of  society,  car- 
rying with  it  a  present  message  to  the  workers  of 
Great  Britain.'* 

In  any  case,  the  instinct  for  communism  and 
capacity  for  altruism  which  run  in  the  Russian 
blood  must  have  no  small  influence  in  solving 
the  social  problem  of  the  international  future. 

ADOLPH  WAGNER  ON  SOCIAUSM. 

THE  great  Berlin  professor  of  economics.  Dr. 
Adolph  Wagner,  contributes  to  Cosmopo- 
Uff  for  February  a  strong  criticism  (in  German) 
of  Herr  Liebknecht's  *' Future  Socialist  State.** 
He  declares  the  transition  to  such  a  state  impos- 
sible and  incredible,  on  grounds  psychological, 
technical,  and  * '  populationistic. "  Beginning 
with  the  psychological  difficulty.  Dr.  Wagner 
replies  to  the  socialist  : 

**  First,  everything  that  you  project  in  your 
future  state  presupposes  men  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  we  have  known  in  the  present 
and  also  in  the  entire  past  of  mankind  :  men 
different  in  nature,  men  who,  as  regards  the 
mental  motives  of  their  economic  activity,  feel, 


strive,  act  quite  differently.  Secondly,  you  de- 
ceive yourselves — or  others — in  supposing  that 
the  evolution  of  society  out  of  the  middle -class 
capitalistic  economic  system  into  the  socialist  state 
implies  only  a  historical  process  similar  to  that 
which  has  gone  before,  in  which  one  economic 
system  has  followed  on  the  other — e.g.,  the  capi- 
talistic system  on  that  of  the  petty  middle - 
class.  .  .  .  The  transition  to  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  socialism  would  not  merely  be  a  much 
more  thoroughgoing  advance — it  would  be  no 
merely  gradual  change — it  would  be  a  change  in 
kind  and  in  principle  of  the  whole  economic  and 
social  organization,  and  just  for  that  reason 
would  necessarily  presuppose  a  human  and  social 
building  materici  <  generically  different  *  from  all 
that  we  have  known. 

♦ '  You  certainly  do  not  want  to  make  a  tabula 
rasa :  you  believe  that  your  system  would  spon- 
taneously evolve  itself.  But  you  do  not  per- 
ceive that  human  beings,  who  are  the  necessary 
material  of  every  soc?al  structure,  must  be  as 
pliable  as  a  piece  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  your 
labor  office  and  education  office  ...  if  you  are 
to  succeed.** 

Dr.  Wagner  complains  that  socialists  display  a 
singular  lack  of  clearness  both  as  to  the  presup- 
positions involved  in  the  realization  of  theic 
schemes  and  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  realiz- 
ing them.  No  satisfactory  answer,  he  sayB,  has 
been  given  to  the  question,  How  will  the  more 
menial  forms  of  service  be  discharged  in  a  so- 
cialist community  ?  Socialism  has  never  seriously 
considered  the  danger  of  dilletantism  bound  up 
with  the  frequent  change  of  occupation  it  sug- 
gests. 

*  *  How  would  the  *  social  state  *  regulate  the 
numerous  kinds  of  labor  that  are  hard,  fatiguing, 
stupidly  mechanical,  disagreeable,  such  as  are 
continually  increasing  in  an  age  of  machinery  ? 
.  .  .  Herr  Liebknecht  evades  the  cardinal  ques- 
tion. How  are  the  managing  authorities,  the  la- 
bor office  and  its  organs,  to  procure  without 
compulsion  of  the  individual,  without  the  induce- 
ment of  private  interest,  of  free  will,  the  staff  of 
laborers  for  every  kind  of  needed  labor,  at  the 
time  and  place  required,  and  especially  for  bur- 
densome, disagreeable,  repulsive  tasks  ?  ** 

In  higher  walks  of  life  the  pleasure  of  work 
does  away  with  the  pain  of  it,  even  with  the 
thought  of  recompense.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  the  mass  of  common  tasks  in  the 
sphere  of  material  production.  The  socialist, 
in  short,  postulates  for  his  future  state  a  kind  of 
human  nature  which  contradicts  all  experience, 
past  and  present,  and  so  proffers  not  proofs,  but 
♦  dogmas  *  and  *  articles  of  faith  '  to  be  believed, 
apparently,  quia  absurdum  est.^' 
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SAVINGS  IN  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

AN  opponent  of  the  Loud  *bill,  Mr.  Orville 
J.  Victor,  contributes  to  the  February 
Forum  an  article  entitled  **  Side  Lights  on  Postal 
Reform,'*  which  is  mainly  a  reply  to  Mr.  Loud's 
o\m  article,  ' '  A  Step  Toward  Economy  in  the 
Postal  Service,*'  in  the  December  Forum, 

Mr.  Loud  proposes  to  effect  an  economy  by 
taking  out  of  second-class  matter  all  books  and 
pamphlets  and  also  all  sample  copies  of  periodi- 
cals. These  two  changes  would  save  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  he  estimates,  #13,000,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Victor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  let  the 
classification  of  mail  matter,  with  attendant 
privileges,  remain  as  it  is,  but  would  make  sav- 
ings in  the  cost  of  the  service  by  various  other 
methods. 

For  example,  it  appears  that  the  Government 
pays  excessive  transportation  charges  to  the 
railroads.  About  $5,000  a  year  is  paid  for  each 
postal  car  more  than  the  value  of  the  car.  The 
New  York  Central  is  said  to  receive  an  annual 
payment  of  $3,088.09  per  mile  for  transport- 
ing mail  matter  between  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo,  while  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  receives 
annually  $3,801.53  per  mile  for  its  service 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  These 
and  other  similar  facts  lead  Mr.  Victor  to  say  : 

''A  careful  examination  of  the  tables  given 
and  of  the  charges  imposed  discloses  the  signal 
fact  that  if  the  United  States  Government  owned 
and  controlled  all  postal  cars  and  paid  the  rail- 
rt)ads  for  traction  and  station  storage  and  stow- 
age— ^just  as  great  shippers  like  Armour  &  Co. 
and  all  the  express  companies  pay — the  saving 
would  be  fully  40  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
the  cost  per  mile  indicated  by  the  sums  above 
particularized,  and  the  deficit  that  so  sickens  the 
souls  of  a  long  line  of  reformers  and  nostrum- 
venders  would  completely  disappear.  Nay,  more: 
there  would  be  a  big  surplus  with  which  to  fur- 
ther the  scheme  of  free  city  and  rural  delivery 
and  to  silence  the  enemies  of  cheap  reading,  who, 
under  the  thin  mask  of  postal  reform,  would 
seriously  add  to  the  cost  of  all  periodical  publica- 
tions." 

WHAT   CAUSES    THE    DEFICIT? 

Mr.  Victor,  who  defends  the  **  libraries,"  or 
series  of  cheap  books  published  periodically  and 
now  sent  through  the  mails  at  second-class  rates, 
undertakes  to  show  that  the  principal  increase  in 
the  weight  of  second-class  matter  in  the  mails 
comes  from  the  bona  fide  periodicals  : 

*  The  considerable  yearly  increase  in  the  weight 
and  bulk  of  second-class  matter  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  rapidly  advancing  circulation  of  the  weekly 
and  monthly  papers,  and  notably  of  the  monthly 


magazines  and  reviews.  Then  we  have  a  quite 
remarkable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  letter- 
press as  well  as  of  advertising  pages.  Also,  this 
further  item  visibly  enters  into  the  problem  of 
the  paper  weight  of  the  publications — the  heavier 
paper  required  for  the  proper  printing  of  the  al- 
most countless  illustrations  which  now  have  be- 
come a  pronounced  feature  of  our  popular  period  • 
ical  literature. 

*  <  When  several  of  the  magazines  issue  each 
month  from  250,000  to  500,000  copies,  each 
weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  more  ounces  ; 
when  a  certain  Philadelphia  monthly  paper  circu- 
lates— mostly  through  the  mails — 725,000  copies 
of  its  December  number  ;  when  a  Boston  weekly 
puts  forth  for  the  year  600,000  copies  each  week  ; 
when  fully  a  half -hundred  other  papers  have 
mail-lists  calling  for  from  100,000  to  200,000 
copies  weekly — it  takes  but  a  novice  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  steady  growth  of  weight  of 
second-class  matter  in  the  mails,  and  to  see  that 
this  growth  is  a  grand  confirmation  of  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  the  present  postal  laws. 

* '  He  must  be  a  bold  legislator  who  seeks  in 
any  way  to  curb  or  restrict  this  tremendous  out- 
put of  good  literature  and  good  art.  To  prohibit 
it  the  freest  use  of  the  mails  in  its  distribution 
over  our  vast  domain  is  simply  a  crime  against 
civilization." 


AMERICAN  LABOR  UNIONS  AND  STRIKES. 

AN  article  on  <*The  Condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Working  Class,"  contributed  to  the 
February  Forum  by  Mr.  Frank  K.  Foster,  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  strikes  from  the  trade  union- 
ist's point  of  view  : 

* '  Economically  s[)eaking,  the  trade  union  is  a 
tlass  organization,  but  scarcely  so  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  ordinary  business  associations  of 
the  commercial  world.  The  man  who  has  labor 
to  sell  has,  in  that  capacity,  a  relationship  to  the 
rest  of  the  community — especially  to  the  labor- 
buyer — peculiarly  his  own.  His  interest  and 
that  of  his  employer  may  be  reciprocal,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Carroll  D.  Wright  well  puts 
it ;  but  the  interests  are  not  identical.  He  may 
attend  the  same  lodge,  vote  the  same  ticket  in 
politics,  and  kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  his  em- 
ployer ;  but  when  he  brings  his  labor  into  the 
market,  his  interest  demands  that  he  obtain  for 
it  the  highest  possible  price  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
absorption  of  the  *  margin  of  profit ; '  while, 
under  competition  with  other  employers,  the 
labor -buyer  endeavors  to  obtain  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  What  the  laborer  is  contending 
for  is  an  equality  of  bargaining  power.  The  en- 
tire trend  of  development  in  the  industrial  world. 
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from  status  to  contract,  has  been  toward  this 
equality.  The  factory  system,  with  its  massing 
of  capital,  has  injected  a  new  element  into  the 
problem  ;  and  the  countless  industrial  wars, 
called  < strikes'  and  *  lockouts,'  are  but  phenom- 
ena in  the  process  of  adjustment  which  is  now 
going  on. 

WHAT   JUSTIFIES    A    STRIKE  ? 

*'  While  the  strike  has  received  ample  measure 
of  condemnation  by  some  political  economists, 
its  utility  is  now  quite  generally  recognized.  The 
strike  is  industnai  war.  It  is  the  court  of  last 
appeal.  As  both  armies  and  courts  are  some- 
times used  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressor,  so  the 
strike  may  be  lacking  in  justice.  Of  itself,  it  is 
neither  good  nor  bad,  but  depends  upon  its  in- 
spiration for  its  justification.  Workmen  may 
fairly  claim,  however,  that  if  the  civilized  and 
Christian  nations  of  the  world  find  it  necessary  to 
maintain  great  armies  and  powerful  navies  in* 
order  to  maintain  peace,  it  is  inconsistent  to  ex- 
pect the  wage -earner  to  rely  entirely  upon  the 
power  of  moral  suasion  for  the  protection  of  his 
interests.  As  the  principle  of  arbitration  is  the 
more  readily  resorted  to  between  nations  equal- 
ly capable  of  defending  their  claims  by  force, 
if  need  be,  so  the  labor-seller  finds  that  his 
claims  are  the  more  likely  to  receive  fair  consid- 
eration, when,  back  of  those  claims,  there  is  an 
agency  capable  of  resorting  to  industrial  war  if 
tlie  exigencies  of  the  case  so  demand.  The 
strength  of  this  principle  is  still  further  made 
manifest  by  the  fact  that  the  trade  organizations 
most  capable  of  making  a  stubborn  resistance — 
those  with  the  largest  treasuries  and  most  thor- 
ough organization — are  least  often  called  upon  to 
resort  to  strikes." 


AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 

MISS  EDITH  BRADLEY  expounds  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  February  Lady 
Warwick's  idea  of  utilizing  women  in  British 
rural  industries : 

' '  Lady  Warwick's  scheme  has  a  threefold  ob- 
j**ct :  1.  To  open  a  new  field  of  work  and  means 
of  livelihood  for  women  (notably  the  class  de- 
scribed as  the  daughters  of  professional  men).  2. 
To  stay  the  depopulation  of  our  villages.  3. 
To  keep  some  of  the  money  in  this  country  which 
is  annually  spent  in  foreign  dairy,  poultry,  and 
horticultural  produce. 

'*  It  is  proposed  to  form,  in  the  first  place,  an 
agricultural  training  college  for  women ;  and 
simultaneously  around  this,  on  the  same  estate, 
to  build  some  ten  or  twelve  cottages  standing  in 
two,  three,  or  four  acres  of  ground,  which  will 


form  the  agricultural  settlement.  The  college 
will  be  in  the  center  and  will  be  worked  by 
responsible  people — not  necessarily  women — 
chosen  for  their  experience  and  ability  in  organ 
ization  and  agricultural  work.  The  theoretical 
classes  will  include  botany,  geology,  entomology 
(insect  pests),  horticulture,  poultry,  and  bee-keep- 
ing, fruit  and  flower  growing,  bookkeeping ; 
while  the  practical  work  will  embrace  flower 
and  fruit  growing,  bee-keeping,  jam -making, 
bottling  fruit,  home-made  wines ;  dairy  work, 
milk,  butter,  and  especially  soft  cheese-making ; 
pig- keeping,  poultry-rearing — turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  guinea-fowls,  etc.,  for  market,  and  for 
sale  of  eggs.  Recognizing  the  necessity  for  recre- 
ation and  culture,  Lady  Warwick  proposes  in 
her  scheme  that  games  and  physical  exercises 
shall  take  an  important  place  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum, while  a  library,  a  literary  and  debating 
club,  and  regular  lectures  will  minister  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  the  students  and  foster  oppor- 
tunities for  social  intercourse  among  the  settlers, 
who  will,  of  course,  be  expected  to  participate  in 
the  internal  life  of  the  college.  The  fees  will  be 
moderate,  in  order  to  reach  the  class  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  benefit. 

<*  Opportunities  for  individual  scope  and  abil- 
ity will  be  afforded  by  the  allotments,  for  which 
a  certain  portion  of  the  college  grounds  will  be 
reserved,  and  which  will  be  granted  to  students 
under  certain  conditions.  The  cultivation  of 
these  allotments  will  provide  an  important  link 
between  the  college  classes  and  settlement  work, 
as  it. is  reasonably  expected  that  a  percentacce  of 
students  will  afterward  join  the  agricultural  set- 
tlements. 

*  *  Another  feature  set  forth  in  the  scheme  has 
the  recommendation  of  novelty,  viz. ,  the  employ- 
ment of  domestic  economy  students  to  do  the 
necessary  domestic  work  of  the  house.  A  large 
number  of  middle -class  women  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  technical  instruction  classes  in 
cookery,  laundry,  and  housewifery ;  why  not 
employ  them  instead  of  wrestling  with  the  ever- 
prominent  servant  question  ?  In  return  for  their 
services  the  college  fees  will  be  remitted,  and 
they  may  be  allowed  half  time  to  take  up  one  or 
two  branches  laid  down  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum." 

In  connection  with  the  college  there  will  be 
agricultural  settlements  under  the  dii*ection  of 
the  college.  Twenty  cottages  will  be  built  each 
on  a  plot  of  from  two  to  four  acres.  Each  will 
be  rented  to  a  couple  of  gentlewomen  at  $2.50 
per  week  and  upward,  who  must  possess  incomes 
of  from  $100  to  $250  per  annum  each.  They 
will  cultivate  their  holdings  and  sell  the  produce 
through  the  college. 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

IN  Appleion's  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Feb- 
ruary Mr.  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp  explains  the 
use  of  school  grounds  in  teaching  the  pupils  hor- 
ticulture and  natural  history. 

European  countries,  it  seems,  are  far  in  advance 
"f  the  tJnited  States  in  the  utilization  of  school 
gardens  as  sources  of  plant  material  for  study  and 
as  training- grounds  in  practical  horticulture  and 
related  occupations. 

Austria,  in  1890,  had  nearly  8,000  such  school 
gardens  for  instruction  in  rearing  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits. 

**  In  France  gardening  is  practically  taught  in 
28.000  primary  and  elementary  schools,  each  of 
which  has  a  garden  attached  to  it,  and  is  under 
the  care  of  a  master  capable  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  horticulture. 
No  one  can  be  appointed  master  of  an  elementary 
school  unless  qualified  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  cultivating  the  ordinary  products  of  the 
garden. 

**  In  Sweden,  as  long  ago  as  1871,  22,000  chil- 
dren received  instruction  in  horticulture  and  tree- 
]>lanting,  and  each  of  2,016  schools  had  for  cul- 
•ivation  a  piece  of  land  varying  from  one  to 
I  welve  acres. 

'*  Still  more  significant  is  the  recent  establisli- 
luent  of  many  school  gardens  in  Southern  Russia. 
In  one  province  227  schools  out  of  a  total  of  504 
have  school  gardens  whose  whole  area  is  283 
acres.  In  1895  these  gardens  contained  111,000 
fruit  trees  and  238,300  planted  forest  trees.  In 
them  the  schoolmasters  teach  tree,  vine,  grain, 
garden,  silkworm,  and  bee  culture.  They  are 
supported  by  small  grants  of  money  from  the 
country  and  district  councils.  In  the  villages, 
small  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens  are  connected 
with  many  primary  schools.  This  movement 
has  also  widely  spread  over  different  provinces  of 
central  Russia." 

A   BOSTON    EXPERIMENT. 

School  grounds  in  this  country  have  usually 
Ijeen  devoted  exclusively  to  athletics  and  play, 
but  in  1891  a  garden  was  started  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  Boston  grammar  schools.  A 
piece  of  ground  48  by  72  feet  in  the  rear  of  the 
boys'  yard  was  preempted  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
was  decided  that  only  native  wild  plants,  shrubs, 
grains,  and  vegetable  roots  should  be  used  as 
atock. 

' '  The  pupils  brought  in  many  wild  plants,  and 
the  fleshy  roots  of  biennials — turnips  in  variety, 
carrot,  parsnip,  radish,  beet,  onion  (bulb),  cab- 
bage, etc.  In  planting,  they  took  turns  in 
^^S^g  the  holes  and  placing  tbe  plants  in  posi- 
tion.    Observations  were  made  during  the  flower- 


ing season.  The  structure  of  the  flowers  of  the 
cruciferous  and  umbelliferous  plants  was  studied, 
and  the  nature  of  biennials  was  revealed.  Other 
economic  plants,  such  as  the  potato,  the  tomato, 
and  the  gourd,  were  raised  to  show  the  individ- 
ualism of  plants. 

*  *  A  square  yard  of  ground  was  assigned  to 
each  of  the  ordinary  grains — wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  buckwheat.  The  first  four,  being 
most  important  members  of  the  grass*  family, 
were  especially  interesting  in  their  development. 
After  that,  grains  meant  more  to  the  pupils. 

*«  Nineteen  species  of  wild  asters  were  planted 
in  one  row.  Ten  of  the  finest  flowering  kinds 
formed  another  row.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  those  plants  blossomed  the  most  profusely 
which  sprang  from  seeds  scattered  at  random 
around  trees  and  beside  rocks  and  fences. 

<  *  In  the  fall,  seed  vessels  were  collected  for 
study  in  winter,  and  bulbs,  conns,  and  tubers 
were  stored  away  for  spring  planting. 

* « Each  member  of  the  highest  class  had  a  par- 
ticular plant  to  take  care  of  and  study.  He  dug 
around  and  watered  it,  took  off  all  dead  leaves 
and  unseemly  branches,  and  tied  it  up.  Then  he 
sketched  its  characteristic  parts — flower,  leaf, 
stem,  habit  of  growth,  etc. — and  took  such  writ- 
ten notes  as  would  enable  him  to  write  an  account 
of  his  plant  and  illustrate  it  with  appropriate 
drawings.  On  one  occasion  each  of  the  thirty- 
two  members  of  the  class  studied  his  own  clump 
of  asters,  there  being  just  clumps  enough  to  go 
around.  The  importance  of  seeing  and  studying 
plants  growing  in  large  masses  is  not  likely  to  be 
overestimated  if  interest  and  thoroughness  in 
learning  about  them  are  desired.  Comparatively, 
a  single  cut  specimen  in  hand  means  but  little. 

*  *  By  the  aid  of  the  boys  a  fernery  was  made 
in  an  angle  of  the  school  building  on  the  north 
side,  in  a  shady,  sheltered  position.  They  took 
handcarts  into  the  woods  half  a  mile  distant  and 
collected  leaf- mold,  which  they  mixed  up  thor- 
oughly with  loam  and  sand,  and  then  assisted  in 
taking  the  ferns  from  scattered  places  in  the 
garden  and  locating  them  by  genera  in  the  fern- 
ery. The  name  of  each  species  was  written  on 
a  flat  stick,  which  was  stuck  into  the  ground 
near  the  specimen  to  which  the  name  belonged.^* 

EDUCATIONAL    VALUE. 

This  experience  of  the  Boston  school  adds  force 
to  Mr.  Clapp's  argument  for  the  establishment  of 
school  gardens  : 

*  *  Reasons  that  are  good  for  introducing  the  ele- 
ments of  science  into  elementary  schools  are 
equally  good  for  supplying  adequate  and  season- 
able elementary  science  material  to  work  upon. 
Plants  are  so  available  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
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struction,  their  structure,  uses,  and  functions  are 
so  varied  and  interesting,  that  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  best  elementary  science  material 
on  the  whole  is  found  in  the  vegetable  world. 

**The  school  garden  affords  by  far  the  best 
means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation. Pupils  find  excellent  forms  to  draw, 
colors  to  imitate,  habits  to  describe,  and  motives 
to  use  in  decorative  design.  They  find  something 
to  take  care  of,  something  that  quickly  responds 
to  love*s  labor,  and  as  interest  is  added  to  inter- 
est they  lay  up  for  themselves  resources  for  hap- 
piness that  should  be  the  heritage  of  every  child, 
even  the  poorest  city  child;  and  this  would  be  so 
if  school  authorities  and  the  people  behind  them 
had  more  real  insight  into  children's  best  natures, 
more  foresight,  more  humanity,  and  more  liber- 
ality in  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  school 
grounds.** 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  BUREAUS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

IN  an  article  in  the  March  Harper^s  Mr.  J.  W. 
McGee  writes  to  show  that  Washington's 
longing  for  a  great  national  institution  of  learn- 
ing has  been  largely  realized  at  Washington  in 
the  work  of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Patent  OflBce,  and  the 
corps  of  engineers.  He  shows  that  many  of  our 
notable  scientists  and  writers  have  gained  inspi- 
ration, training,  and  strength  in  this  unorganized 
**  National  Seminary  of  Learning.**  More  than 
eight  millions  of  dollars  are  appropriated  every 
year  for  the  work  of  the  scientific  bureaus,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  proper,  and 
five  thousand  employees,  most  of  them  scientific 
experts,  are  at  work. 

**  While  most  of  the  offices  and  officers  are  in 
the  capital,  local  branches  and  stations  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the 
bureaus  are  inadequately  housed,  largely  in  rented 
quarters,  for  as  their  growth  has  exceeded  antici- 
pation, so  it  has  outrun  provision  for  public 
buildings  ;  yet  from  time  to'  time  suitable  domi- 
ciles are  erected.  The  various  bureaus  have  never 
been  united  administratively,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  organized  separately  under  four  depart- 
ments (Navy,  Treasury,  Interior,  and  A^icultu- 
ral)  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution — the  Fish 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  remaining 
independent  of  the  executive  departments.  Plans 
have  been  suggested  for  segregating  them  in  a 
single  department,  or  perhaps  unaer  a  regency 
something  like  that  of  the  Smithsonian,  but  these 
plans  are  far  from  mature.  The  present  dean  of 
the  scientific  corps,  as  president  of  the  joint 
commission  and  as  patron  and  promoter  of 
>dge,  is   Hon.    Gardiner   G.    Hubbard,    a 


regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  the  Nes- 
tor is  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  the  explorer  of  Colo- 
rado Canyon  and  maker  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  a 
bureau  chief  since  1868  ;  yet  these  and  other 
leaders  shape  progress  only  through  force  of 
character  and  example,  for  of  general  organiza- 
tion there  is  none.'' 


SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  AT  WASHINGTON. 

THE  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Attomey-General 
for  Nova  Scotia,  contributes  to  the  National 
Review  (London)  a  brief  article  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  visit  to  Washing- 
ton in  November  last. 

Mr.  Longley  points  out  in  the  introductory 
part  of  his  article  the  delicate  position  occupied 
by  Canada  in  relation  both  to  British  imperial 
affairs  and  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
Mr.  Longley  admits  that  only  the  most  cordial 
relations  should  exist ;  nevertheless,  he  is  not 
blind  to  certain  influences  working  against  inter- 
national amity  : 

*<  Unfortunately,  the  history  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years  establishes  the  fact  that  while  not  for 
over  eighty  years  in  open  hostility,  yet  during 
that  period  they  have  both  had  frequent  occasions 
for  serious  differences  in  relation  to  national  aims, 
and  on  both  sides  there  has  been  wanting  that 
spirit  of  general  amity  and  good-will  which  every 
good  Englishman  and  American  should  desire  to 
see,  and  which  the  interests  of  both  would  un- 
doubtedly suggest.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  adjust 
the  responsibility,  but,  looking  at  it  in  as  im- 
partial a  manner  as  possible,  it  does  seem  that  in 
recent  years  at  least  there  has  been  a  distinct 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  people  to  culti- 
vate friendly  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  very  considerable  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  latter  country  to  reciprocate 
this  aim.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  utterances  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  American  press  are  not 
quite  a  fair  indication  of  actual  public  opinion  in 
the  States.  But,  making  allowance  for  this  and 
for  the  overt  hostility  of  certain  classes  in  the 
United  States  toward  Great  Britain,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  sentiment  toward  Great  Britain 
in  the  United  States  is  not  as  warm  and  cordial 
as  could  be  desired." 

Canada's  attitude  towabd  '<the  states." 

Mr.  Longley  shows  that  most  of  the  misunder- 
standings between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  have  arisen  from  questions 
in  which  the  people  of  the  British  Islands  are  not 
directly  interested,  but  which  chiefly  concern  the 
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Canadians.  The  fisheries,  sealing,  customs,  bond- 
ing privilege,  and  alien  labor  disputes  are  matters 
in  point. 

As  Canada  is  not  independent  and  has  no  rec- 
ognized diplomatic  status  at  Washington,  the 
settlement  of  these  differences  is  left  to  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office,  although  Canada's  interests 
have  always  been  carefully  consulted,  but  the 
result  has  been  a  frequent  straining  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

*  *  Hitherto  scarcely  any  effort  has  been  made 
on  the  p^rt  of  the  Canadian  government  to  seek 
direct  communication  with  the  American  execu- 
tive in  the  elucidation  of  these  matters  of  inter- 
national misunderstanding.  The  late  Dominion 
government,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  classed  as  a 
government  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
regarded  with  no  very  friendly  eye  by  the  gov- 
erning bodies  at  Washington.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  the  men  con- 
stituting that  government,  but  it  was  also  intensi- 
fied by  circumstances  not  wholly  within  their 
control." 

Mr.  Longley  then  speaks  of  the  reciprocity 
policy  of  the  Canadian  Liberals,  and  of  their  en- 
deavor, since  coming  into  power,  <  *  to  get  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington." Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Louis 
Davies  fully  recognized,  he  says,  the  importance 
of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  went  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  a  frank  and  friendly  discussion  of 
matters  at  issue. 

POSSIBLE    RESULTS    OF    THE    CONFERENCE. 

As  to  the  good  likely  to  come  from  this  meet- 
ing at  Washington  last  November,  Mr.  Longley 
is  optimistic  : 

''International  courtesy  makes  it  indelicate 
and  improper  for  the  negotiators  to  take  the  pub- 
lic into  their  confidence  in  regard  to  what  was 
said  or  done,  but  enough  is  already  known  to 
justify  the  pleasant  conviction  that  the  confer- 
ence can  only  result  in  lasting  good  between  the 
two  countries.  Whatever  foolish  jingoes  may 
think  or  say,  the  true  policy  of  Canada  is  to 
live  on  terms  of  the  utmost  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  All  neighbors  enhance  their 
mutual  pleasure  by  being  on  friendly  terms,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  capacity  which 
neighbors,  actuated  by  a  wrong  spirit,  have  to 
make  each  other's  lives  unhappy.  It  is  equally 
desirable  in  every  way,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  be  on  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality. 
However  much  nations  of  other  race  and  blood  may 
quarrel — and  this  is  altogether  undesirable  and 
ought  to  be  avoided — every  possible  reason  exists 


for  amity  and  friendly  alliance  between  all  the 
members  of  the  great  English-speaking  world.  If 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  can  assist  to  bring  about  a 
termination  of  the  causes  of  misunderstanding 
and  irritation  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  he  has  gone  a  wrong  way  to  remove  all 
causes  which  militate  against  friendly  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
No  higher  mission  could  present  itself  to  a 
colonial  statesman,  and  no  incident  now  happen- 
ing within  the  purview  of  the  empire  shouM  en- 
gage the  more  sympathetic  interest  of  the  British 
people.'* 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER. 

TO  the  first  January  number  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  M.  Hamelle  contributes  an  acute  and 
discriminating  study  of  the  great  Canadian  states- 
man whose  picturesque  extenor  and  striking 
personality  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
public  mind  at  the  jubilee  festivities  in  England 
last  year.  Sir  Wilfrid  Ljiurier  towered  above 
the  other  statesmen  at  the  jubilee — the  Salis- 
burys,  the  Chamberlains,  and  the  Rgseberys. 
The  regular  heroes  of  the  political  stage  naturally 
stood  modestly  at  the  wings  and  looked  on  while 
the  colonial  premiers  were  being  feted  and  ca- 
ressed. The  nation  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
the  premiers  personally,  and  it  simply  acclaimed 
in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  companions  the 
imperial  idea,  the  principles  of  colonial  expan- 
sion, and  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  Victorian 
era.  M.  Hamelle  makes  all  the  usual  points. 
He  shows  us  this  Franco- American  Roman 
Catholic,  the  hero  of  Protestant  England  ;  but 
he  also  says  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
the  spectacle  roused  mixed  emotions.  French- 
men thought  of  the  classic  image  of  the  Roman 
conqueror  making  his  triumphal  progress  to  the 
capitol  with  vanquished  monarchs  chained  to  his 
chariot- wheels.  This  descendant  of  the  con- 
quered race — was  he  not  ministering  to  the  glori- 
fication of  a  rival  nation  ?  Yet  with  that  idea 
lurked  also  a  secret  feeling  of  pride  that  a 
Frenchman  had  won  his  way  to  be  premier  of 
Queen  Victoria's  greatest  colony. 

But  M.  Hamelle  rightly  sees  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  teaches  in  his  own  person  a  wider  lesson 
than  any  gratification  of  either  French  or  Eng- 
lish pride.  And  that  lesson  is  simply  the  old 
one  of  liberty.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
American  colonies,  England  has  administered  her 
daughter  nations  with  an  eye  rather  to  their 
interests  than  her  own.  She  has  not  confused 
unity  with  uniformity.  She  has  respected  each 
colony's  personality,  and  has  as  soon  as  possible 
left  it  free  to  develop  on  its  own  natural  lines. 
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A  BRITISH  VIEW  OF  THE  SPANISH-CUBAN 
CRISIS. 

A  WRITER  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
February  makes  a  trenchant  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  Spain.  As  preliminary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  present  crisis  there,  this 
writer  puts  aside  a  number  of  secondary  causes, 
such  as  the  alleged  ill-will  of  the  United  States 
and  the  encouragement  it  has  given  to  the  Cuban 
insurgents,  the  obstinacy  of  Canovas,  the  weak- 
ness of  Martinez  de  Campos,  and  the  incompe- 
tence of  Weyler.  These  he  regards  as  <*the 
visible  signs  of  the  something  behind  which  is 
working  for  the  misfortune  of  Spain." 

A  great  part  of  this  untoward  **  something 
behmd"  is  discovered  when  we  come  to  know 
the  Spaniard's  conception  of  the  relation  which 
he  sustains  to  his  government.  When  the  in- 
competence of  his  government  is  revealed,  the 
Spanish  citizen  freely  admits  that  the  govern- 
ment is  bad,  but  he  seems  to  have  no  conception 
of  rational  reformatory  methods. 

'*  One  can  note  that  the  Spanish  mind  works 
in  such  and  such  a  way.  Why  it  works  just  so, 
and  not  in  another  fashion,  is  the  mystery  which 
refuses  to  be  explained.  The  explanations  which 
are  offered  do  not,  when  you  come  to  look  into 
them,  amount  to  more  than  this,  that  there  is 
something  Spanish  in  the  Spaniard  which  causes 
him  to  behave  in  a  Spanish  manner.  It  is  better 
to  keep  to  the  demonstrable  fact,  which  is  that  he 
regards  his  government  much  as  we  are  told  the 
Indian  does  the  Sirkar — namely,  as  a  force  be- 
vond  his  control.  If  by  wheedling,  craft,  or 
bribery  he  can  get  an  advantage  from  it,  then  he 
will.  He  is  prompt  to  seek  his  own  good  in  that 
fashion.  But  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  can 
control  this  mysterious  force.  At  the  utmost, 
and  when  provocation  has  gone  beyond  endurance, 
or  when  the  Sirkar  looks  weak,  he  will  break  out 
into  murderous  fury,  and  will  kill,  not  the  ad- 
ministrative vices  which  elude  his  grasp,  but  the 
individual  representative  of  the  state  on  whom  he 
can  lay  hands.  And  this  is  no  new  thing  in 
Spain.  In  medisBval  times,  when  there  was  a 
Cortes  in  Castille,  the  murder  of  the  *  advocates  * 
— t.  e. ,  the  members  of  the  privileged  cities — was 
a  not  uncommon  resource  when  things  were  go- 
ing badly.  In  later  times  a  civil  governor  has 
occasionally  been  massacred  and  his  corpse 
dragged  through  the  streets.  But  to  combine  for 
a  common  purpose,  to  select  their  own  represent- 
atives, to  vote  for  them,  and  to  insist  on  a  defi- 
nite line  of  conduct — that  is  what  the  Spaniard 
cannot  do. 

WHO    GOVERNS    SPAIN  ? 

<<The  mass  of  the  country  people,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  would  never 


vote  at  all  of  their  own  free  will.  In  the  towns 
there  are  those  who  take,  as  far  as  writing  and 
speaking  go,  a  lively  interest  in  politics,  but  with 
them  it  evaporates  in  words.  Time  was  when 
there  were  two  great  governing  forces  at  work  in 
Spain — those  two  great  mediaeval  powers  which 
a  barbarous  people  can  realize — the  King  and  the 
Church.  To-day  they  are  not  destroyed,  but 
divided  against  themselves,  or  against  one  an- 
other. The  old  royalist  sentiment  is  split  be- 
tween the  ruling  dynasty  and  the  Carlists.  The 
Church  sympathizes  in  its  heart  with  the  lost 
cause.  Therefore  it  is  kept  at  arm's  length  by 
the  victor.  It  can  intrigue,  it  can  worry  a  Dar- 
winian professor  out  of  his  chair,  but  it  cannot 
govern.  There  is  no  governing  class  in  Spain. 
The  aristocracy  destroyed  its  own  power  centuries 
ago,  when  it  refused  to  pay  taxes  because  it 
rendered  military  service,  and  allowed  itself  to 
be  extruded  from  the  Cortes  which  met  to  vote 
the  taxes.  A  strong  ruling  line  might  ha\e  sup- 
plied the  country  with  a  vigorous  despotism. 
But  the  air  of  Spain  has  been  fatal  to  its  dynas- 
ties. The  Hapsburgs  ended  with  an  idiot.  The 
Bourbons  have  sunk  to  cretinism." 

That  any  satisfactory  scheme  of  autonomy  for 
Cuba  or  any  other  portion  of  Spain's  dominions 
could  be  evolved  out  of  such  conditions  in  the 
home  government  as  Blackwood's  describes,  seems 
simply  out  of  the  question.  The  Spanish  people 
themselves  are  far  from  having  <*home  rule"  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  sense. 

It  is  this  writer's  opinion  that  the  Cuban  re- 
bellions have  been  due  to  the  weakness  of  the 
mother  country  rather  than  to  the  harsh  charac- 
ter of  her  rule,  but  however  this  may  be,  the 
fact  is  that  Cuba  is  for  the  time  being  ruined,  and 
with  it  Spain's  trade  with  the  island,  while  Span- 
ish soldiers  have  died  there  in  enormous  numbers, 
and  thousands  of  native  Cubans  have  perished  of 
starvation. 

THE    INTEREST    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Government  ?  In  the  diplomatic 
phrase  it  has  been  ** correct."  The  Spanish 
squadron  of  from  thirty  to  forty  vessels  off  the 
Cuban  coast  has  been  powerless  to  intercept  fih- 
bustering  expeditions  from  American  ports,  but 
it  certainly  has  not  been  proved  that  these  expe- 
ditions have  gone  by  the  connivance  of  Washing- 
ton. Nevertheless,  the  language  used  by  Presi- 
dents Cleveland  and  McKinley  has  encouraged 
the  insurgents  to  hope  for  ultimate  intervention, 
and  this  forms  the  chief  grievance  of  the  Spwa- 
iards  against  the  United  States. 

The  writer  of  the  Blackwood  article  freely  ad- 
mits, however,  that  the  actions  of  our  (Jovem- 
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ment  give  Spain  no  substantial  ground  for  com- 
plaint, even  if  Americans  do  sometimes  say 
things  **well  calculated  to  excite  anger  among 
Europeans  who  possess  colonies  in  the  New 
World." 

* '  The  geographical  position  of  Cuba  does  make 
it  of  immense  importance  to  the  United  States. 
The  mere  obligation  which  its  perpetual  troubles 
throw  upon  them  to  enforce  their  neutrality  laws 
in  the  face  of  considerable  administrative  difficul- 
ties would  of  itself  justify  the  Presidents  in  ask- 
ing for  the  cooperation  of  Spain.  They  are  en- 
titled to  call  upon  their  neighbor  either  to  vindi- 
cate his  authority  or  confess  that  he  cannot  do 
it.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  denied  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  were  influenced  by 
the  principles  which  have  commonly  guided 
European  states,  it  would  have  held  itself  justi- 
fied by  national  interests  in  annexing  Cuba  or 
helping  it  to  independence  long  ago.  Cuba 
blocks  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  if  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  power  possessing  an  active  navy, 
might  be  the  means  of  inflicting  immense  loss  on 
America.  Great  conquests  have  been  under- 
taken on  less  provocation,  and  the  conquerors 
have  been  held  to  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten — or  con- 
sidered as  a  detail  of  no  importance — that  the 
United  States  have  vast  financial  interests  in 
Cuba,  which  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  war. 
It  is  tmnecessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  motives 
which  have  restrained  successive  Presidents,  or 
even  to  suppose  that  they  were  all  creditable.  We 
are  only  concerned  with  the  fact  that  America, 
though  tempted  by  opportunity  and  possessed  of 
power,  has  hitherto  held  her  hand.  Yet  it  has 
been  impossible  for  her  to  refrain  altogether  from 
speaking.  She  has  spoken^  and  her  words  have 
had  a  certain  effect,  which  cannot  but  in  its  turn 
produce  other  consequences  for  Spain  and  Cuba." 

THE    FABCE  OF    '*  AUTONOMY." 

The  measure  of 'so-called  autonomy  which  has 
been  set  in  operation  in  Cuba  stands  revealed  by 
this  article  in  all  its  pitiful  inadequacy  : 

**The  Cubans  have  one  sentimental  grievance 
and  three  real  ones.  They  wish  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent as  their  brother  Creoles  and  half-breeds 
on  the  mainland.  They  complain  of  the  great 
arbitrary  powers  of  the  governor- general ;  of  the 
swarms  of  Spanish  officials  and  troops  who  are 
quartered  upon  them  ;  and  they  also  claim  that 
Spain  sacrifices  their  commercial  interests  for  its 
own  benefit,  while  giving  them  no  equivalent 
market  in  Europe,  and  even  shutting  their  sugar 
out  of  America  by  refusing  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  States.  The  autonomy  offered  will  not 
remove  one  of  these  grievances.     It  is  obvious 


that  it  will  not  pacify  those  who  wish  for  inde- 
pendence. It  leaves  the  governor-general  in 
possession  of  large  arbitrary  powers,  gives  no 
security  against  the  appointment  of  officials  from 
Spain,  retains  commercial  privileges  for  the 
mother  country,  and  leaves  her  in  a  position  to 
put  a  veto  on  any  commercial  treaty  the  colony 
may  wish  to  make  with  the  United  States.  No 
surprise  need  be  felt  that  the  insurgent  leaders  in 
the  bush  refuse  to  accept  any  such  autonomy, 
and  until  they  are  pacified  by  force  or  persuasion 
nothing  is  done.  Mr.  McKinley  may  well  say 
that  he  will  wait  to  learn  what  result  is 
produced  in  Cuba  by  Sefior  Sagasta's  policy. 
The  United  States  are  not  ready  for  armed  inter- 
vention, and  he  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
that  he  will  be  deprived  of  an  excuse  for  inter- 
fering again.  Moreover,  he  has  gained  this 
great  point,  that  Spain  has  in  reality  conceded 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  speak,  and  will 
be  ill-placed  to  resent  intervention  if  this  tardy 
and  illusory  concession  fails,  as  it  must  almost 
inevitably  fail." 


THE  HERO  OF  THE  YALU. 
An  American  In  the  Chinese  Service. 

THE  story  of  the  life  of  Philo  Norton  McGif - 
fin,  late  captain  in  the  Chinese  navy,  is 
told  by  Mr.  Calvin  Dill  Wilson  in  the  Home 
Magazine  for  March. 

Captain  McGiffin  was  the  only  man  of  Ameri- 
can or  European  blood  who  ever  commanded  a 
modem  warship  in  battle.  His  bravery  at  the 
great  fight  on  the  Yalu  in  1894  has  been  recog- 
nized the  world  over.  The  writer  of  this  article 
says  of  him  : 

<  *  He  belongs  to  the  history  of  our  time.  Edu- 
cated by  the  TJnited  States,  he  soon  found  that 
our  nation  in  a  state  of  peace  offered  him  no 
chance  to  utilize  his  powers  and  the  training  that 
he  had  received  ;  he  was  born  for  stirring  events, 
and  as  the  events  did  not  seek  him,  he  set  forth 
in  quest  of  the  events.  He  very  justly  con- 
ceived of  himself  as  belonging  not  merely  to 
this  nation,  but  to  humanity  ;  he  was  a  thinker, 
not  a  mere  seeker  for  adventures,  and  realized 
that  his  equipment  aud  his  gifts  might  be  of 
more  service  to  the  world  by  going  away  from 
America  than  by  staying  within  it.  His  patriot- 
ism was  for  America  if  she  needed  him  ;  when 
she  did  not  need  him  his  mission  was  elsewhere. 
If  he  had  been  a  mere  rollicking  adventurer,  who 
owned  no  ties  to  country  and  was  ready  to  sail 
for  any  port  that  promised  a  new  sensation  or  to 
hire  himself  to  any  nation  that  needed  fighters, 
he  would  have  little  claim  to  our  attention,    and 
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the  halo  -of  the  hero  would  soon  fade  or  be  seen 
to  be  but  an  imitation  of  the  laurel ':  but  this  was 
a  man,  a  patriot,  a  soldier,  great-hearted  and 
sincere,  all  whose  motives  will  bear  closest  analy- 
sis and  whose  deeds  were  pure  gold. 

'*  The  career  of  this  young  American  is  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  current  opinion  that  romance 
is  dead.  His  life  is  an  illustration  of  the  saying 
of  Disraeli,  'Adventures  are  for  the  adventurous. ' 
His  memory  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  for 
want  of  such  sympathetic  tribute  as  may  enable 
his  countrymen  to  understand  him  and  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  his  activities. " 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Japan 
and  China  in  1894  McGiffin  was  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year  and  had  been  in  China's  service 
about  ten  years.  The  Chinese  had  placed  him  in 
charge  of  their  principal  naval  academy,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Li  Hung  Chang, 
Admiral  Ting,  and  other  great  lights  in  Chinese 
officialdom.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Japan  he  had  a  leave  of  absence,  and  could  have 
returned  to  America  and  thus  avoided  all  per- 
sonal peril,  but  instead  he  promptly  offered  his 
services  to  the  government,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Chen  Yuen,  the  sister 
ship  of  the  Chinese  flagship. 

Captain  McGiflfin's  heroic  conduct  in  the  first 
great  battle  of  modern  iron-clads  furnishes  the 
one  bright  page  in  China's  record  for  the  war. 
Though  terribly  wounded,  he  followed  the  noble 
example  of  an  American  naval  hero  of  a  former 
generation — he  ''  never  gave  up  the  ship.*' 

* '  To  have  seen  McGiflfin  on  his  ship  during 
that  fight  of  the  Yalu  would  have  been  a  sight 
to  remember  forever  ;  that  dauntless  spirit 
rode  the  forces  of  battle  as  if  they  were  a  steed. 
He  was  the  soul  of  his  ship,  the  spirit  of  the 
storm,  the  Prospero  with  his  magic  wand.  His 
body  was  shattered,  but  his  mind  kept  awake. 
He  was  so  near  the  first  gun  when  it  exploded 
that  his  clothing  was  set  on  fire,  his  eyebrows  and 
hair  burned,  his  eyes  injured,  and  although  his 
ears  were  rammed  as  tightly  as  possible  with 
cotton,  the  drums  of  both  ears  were  permanently 
injured  by  the  explosion.  He  was  unconscious 
for  a  time,  but  as  quickly  as  he  regained  his 
senses  he  was  on  his  feet  and  giving  orders.  He 
received  forty  wounds,  many  of  them  caused  by 
splinters  of  wood  ;  he  with  his  own  hands  ex- 
tracted a  large  splinter  from  his  hip,  and  holding 
his  eyelids  open  with  his  finger,  this  heroic  man 
navigated  his  ship,  which  had  been  struck  four 
hundred  times,  safely  to  its  dock,  skillfully 
evading  capture,  the  Chen  Yuen  being  the  only 
one  of  the  Chinese  vessels  that  came  out  of  that 
fight  with  credit.  A  competent  authority  has 
declared  that  the  daring  of  McGiffin,  as  shown  in 


the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  has  possibly  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

In  that  terrible  battle  McGifiBn's  nerves,  limbs, 
and  senses  were  shattered,  and  within  three  years 
insanity  and  death  followed. 


DU  MAURIER  ON  PICTORUL  SATIRE. 

^^TTARPER'S  MAGAZINE"  is  very  fortu- 
-Ta  nate  in  containing  the  delightful  dis- 
cursive essays  on  '*A  Social  Pictorial  Satire, "by 
the  late  George  Du  Maurier,  the  second  of  which 
is  published  in  the  March  number  and  devotes 
itself  largely  to  Charles  Keene.  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
says  that  Keene  was  the  opposite  to  Leech — who 
was  discussed  in  the  February  essay — except 
for  the  gentleness,  kindness,  and  modesty  which 
characterized  both  of  them.  Keene  was  '  *  abso- 
lutely unconventional  and  even  almost  eccen- 
tric. He  dressed  more  with  a  view  to  artistic 
picturesqueness  than  to  fashion,  and  despised 
gloves,  and  chimney-pot  hats,  and  black  coats, 
and  broadcloth  generally.  Scotch  tweed  was 
good  enough  for  him  in  town  and  country  alike. 
Though  a  Tory  in  politics,  he  was  democratic  in 
his  tastes  and  habits.  He  liked  to  smoke  his 
short  black  pipe  on  the  top  of  omnibuses  ;  he 
liked  to  lay  and  light  his  own  fire  and  cook  his 
mutton  chop  upon  it.  He  had  a  passion  for 
music,  and  a  beautiful  voice,  and  sang  with  a 
singular  pathos  and  charm,  but  he  preferred  the 
sound  of  his  bagpipes  to  that  of  his  own  singing, 
and  thought  that  you  must  prefer  it  too !  " 

**  Among  his  other  gifts  he  had  a  physical 
gift  of  inestimable  value  for  such  work  as  oui*s — 
namely,  a  splendid  hand — a  large,  muscular, 
well -shaped,  and  most  workmanlike  hand,  whose 
long,  deft  fingers  could  move  with  equal  ease  and 
certainty  in  all  directions.  I  have  seen  it  at 
work — and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  its  aero 
batic  dexterity,  its  unerring  precision  of  touch. 
It  could  draw  with  nonchalant  facility  parallel 
straight  lines,  or  curved,  of  just  the  right  thick- 
ness and  distance  from  each  other — almost  as 
regular  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  with  ruler  or 
compass — almost,  but  not  quite.  The  quiteness 
would  have  made  them  mechanical  and  robl>e<i 
them  of  their  charm  of  human  handicraft.  A 
cunning  and  obedient  slave,  this  wonderful  hand, 
from  which  no  command  from  the  head  could 
come  amiss — a  slave,  moreover,  that  had  most 
thoroughly  learned  its  business  by  long  appren- 
ticeship to  one  especial  trade,  like  the  head  and 
like  the  eye  that  guided  it." 

keene's  methods  op  work. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier  says  that  Keene  at  one  time 
carried  a  little  ink-bottle  at  his  button-hole  and 
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steel  pens  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  so  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  sketch  any  little  bit  that 
took  his  fancy  in  his  walks  and  rides.  His 
facility  in  sketching  became  phenomenal,  as  also 
his  knowledge  of  what  to  put  in  and  what  to  leave 
out,  so  that  the  effect  he  aimed  at  should  be  se- 
cured in  the  production  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  labor. 

DU   MAURIER    ON    HIMSELF. 

But  even  more  interesting  than  Du  Manner's 
picture  of  Charles  Keene  is  his  picture  of  himself 
as  an  illustrator — '  <  a  difficult  and  not  very  grate- 
ful task,"  he  protests.  Du  Maurier  says  that 
when  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Punch  din- 
ner-table party,  the  social  and  domestic  dramas 
were  allotted  to  him,  the  nursery,  the  school- 
room, the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  and  croquet- 
lawns  of  the  more  or  less  well-to-do.  **I  was 
particularly  told  not  to  try  to  be  broadly  funny, 
but  to  undertake  the  light  and  graceful  business 
like  a  ycuncjjrcmier."  Mr.  Du  Maurier  says  he 
settled  into  this  rut  the  more  easily  because  his 
sight  was  defective.  In  his  own  words,  it  was 
*'80  sensitive  that  I  cannot  face  the  common 
light  of  day  without  glasses  thickly  rimmed  with 
wire  gauze,  so  that  sketching  out  of  doors  is 
often  to  me  a  difficult  and  distressing  perform- 
ance. That  is  also  partly  why  I  am  not  a>  sports- 
man and  a  delineator  of  sport." 

THE    AIMS   AND    IDEALS    OF    DU    MAUBIER's    JOKES. 

*'  Sam  Weller,  if  you  recollect,  was  fond  of 
*  pootiness  and  wirtue. '  I  so  agree  with  him  1 
I  adore  them  both,  especially  in  women  and  chil- 
<lren.  I  only  wish  that  the  wirtue  was  as  easy  to 
draw  as  the  pootiness. 

**  But  indeed  for  me — speaking  as  an  artist, 
and  also  perhaps  a  little  bit  as  a  man — ^pootiness 
is  almost  a  virtue  in  itseli.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  weary  of  trying  to  depict  it  from  its  dawn 
in  the  toddling  infant  to  its  decline  and  setting 
and  long  twilight  in  the  beautiful  old  woman  who 
has  known  how  to  grow  old  gradually.  I  like 
to  surround  it  with  chivalrous  and  stalwart  man- 
hood ;  and  it  is  a  standing  grievance  to  me  that 
I  have  to  clothe  all  this  masculine  escort  in  coats 
and  trousers  and  chimney-pot  hats  ;  worse  than 
all,  in  the  evening  dress  of  the  period  ! — that  I 
cannot  surround  my  divinity  with  a  guard  of 
honor  more  worthily  arrayed  ! 

'*Thus,  of  all  my  little  piebald  puppets  the  one 
I  value  the  most  is  my  pretty  woman.  I  am  as 
fond  of  her  as  Leech  was  of  his  ;  of  whom,  by 
the  way,  she  is  the  granddaughter  I  This  is  not 
Artistic  vanity  ;  it  is  pure  paternal  affection,  and 
by  no  means  prevents  me  from  seeing  her  faults  ; 
it  only  prevents  me  from  seeing  them  as  clearly 
as  you  do ! 


*  *  Please  be  not  very  severe  on  her  for  her 
grandmother's  sake.  Words  fail  me  to  express 
how  much  I  loved  her  grandmother,  who  wore  a 
cricket  cap  and  broke  Aunt  Sally's  nose  seven 
times. 

<  *  Will  my  pretty  woman  ever  be  all  I  wish 
her  to  be  ?     All  she  ought  to  be  ?     I  fear  not  I 

**  On  the  mantel-piece  in  my  studio  at  home 
there  stands  a  certain  lady.  She  is  but  lightly 
clad,  and  what  simple  garment  she  wears  is  not 
in  the  fashion  of  our  day.  How  well  I  know 
her  !  Almost  thoroughly  by  this  time — for  she 
has  been  the  silent  companion  of  my  work  for 
thirty  years  I  She  has  lost  both  her  arms  and  one 
of  her  feet,  which  I  deplore  ;  and  also  the  tip  of 
her  nose,  but  that  has  been  made  good  ! 

**  She  is  only  three  feet  high,  or  thereabouts, 
and  quite  two  thousand  years  old,  or  more  ;  but 
she  is  ever  young — 

*'  'Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  I  '— 

and  a  very  giantess  in  beauty.  For  she  is  a  re- 
duction in  plaster  of  the  famous  statue  of  the 
Louvre. 

<  *  They  call  her  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  Melos  ! 
It  is  a  calumny — a  libel.  She  is  not  Venus,  ex- 
cept in  good  looks  ;  and  if  she  errs  at  all,  it  is 
on  the  side  of  austerity.  She  is  not  only  pooti- 
ness, but  wirtue  incarnate  (if  one  can  be  incar- 
nate in  marble),  from  the  crown  of  her  lovely 
head  to  the  sole  of  her  remaining  foot — a  very 
beautiful  foot,  though  by  no  means  a  small  one 
— it  has  never  worn  a  high -heel  shoe  I 

*'  Like  all  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  its  kind  the 
best,  she  never  sates  nor  palls,  and  the  more  I 
look  at  her  the  more  I  see  to  love  dnd  worship — 
and,  alas  !  the  more  dissatisfied  I  feel — not  indeed 
with  the  living  beauty,  ripe  and  real,  that  I  see 
about  and  around — mere  life  is  such  a  beauty 
in  itself  that  no  stone  ideal  can  ever  hope  to 
match  it !  But  dissatisfied  with  the  means  at 
my  command  to  do  the  living  beauty  justice — a 
little  bit  of  paper,  a  steel  pen,  and  a  bottle  of 
ink — and,  alas  !  fingers  and  an  eye  less  skilled 
than  they  would  have  been  if  I  had  gone  straight 
to  a  school  of  art  instead  of  a  laboratory  for 
chemistry  I  " 

This  is  the  lady,  then,  who  more  than  any  one 
female  was  the  original  of  Du  Manner's  ' '  pretty 
woman." 

Du  Maurier  hints,  possibly,  at  certain  unful- 
filled aspirations  when  he  says  : 

*'  If  there  had  been  no  Charles  Keene,  I 
might  perhaps,  with  practice,  have  become  a 
funny  man  myself — though  I  do  not  suppose 
that  my  fun  would  have  ever  been  of  the  broad- 
est!" 
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TRIBUTE5:  TO  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

A  S  is  natural,  the  French  reviews  devote  a 
/*.  considerable  amount  of  space  to  the  late 
Alphonse  Daudet,  his  literary  career,  personal 
character,  and  position  in  the  world  of  French 
letters.  Probably  no  successful  writer  was  ever 
more  admired  and  even  loved  by  his  own  con- 
temporaries and  rivals  than  the  brilliant  author 
of  ^^  Tartar m''  and  <*Ze  Petit  Chose.''  Many 
have  come  forward  to  pay  him  tribute,  beginning 
with  Zola  and  ending  with  Anatole  France.  The 
latter  in  the  Revue  de  Parts  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  great  Proven9al  novelist's  per- 
sonal history.  He  came  of  a  long  line  of  trad- 
ers, Daudets  and  Reynauds,  in  whom  were  to  be 
found  a  strong  mystical  strain  which  led  many  of 
them  to  become  priests  and  nuns.  This  strain 
showed  itself  again  and  again  m  the  successful 
man  of  letters  whom  Paris  is  still  mourning. 
Thus  he  was  ever  ready  to  **go  into  retreat," 
and  his  best  work  was  always  produced  in  abso- 
lute retirement  and  solitude.  M.  France  alludes 
touchingly  to  the  part  played  in  Daudet' s  life — 
both  as  man  and  as  artist — by 'his  wife,  herself 
an  exquisite  and  refined  writer.  Had  it  not  been 
tot  her  influence,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  remained  to  the  end  one  of  those  in- 
complete children  of  genius  who  never  fulfill  the 
expectations  formed  of  them.  All  Alphonse 
Daudet's  best  work  was  done  after  his  marriage 
to  Julia  AUart,  and  it  was  always  his  eager  wish 
that  his  debt  to  her  should  be  acknowledged  by 
his  countless  readers  and  friends. 

In  the  NouvelU  Revue  M.  Albalat  finds  many 
happy  expressions  by  which  to  testify  his  ardent 
appreciation  of  Daudet,  who,  says  his  critic,  *  *  did 
not  choose  his  themes  by  an  effort  of  the  will. 
He  painted  that  which  he  had  seen,  and  repro- 
duced the  vibration  communicated  to  his  own 
soul  by  the  men  and  things  which  tasked  his  own 
experience.  It  is  this  which  places  a  gulf  be- 
tween his  talent  and  that  of  the  De  Goncourts, 
who  destroyed  their  nerves  by  incessant  applica- 
tion ;  or  that  of  M.  Zola,  who  undeitakes  his  task 
as  a  scholar  executes  his  theme,  and  whose  weary 
romances  are  cast  in  uniform  molds  filled  with 
matter  of  varying  composition."  M.  Albalat  as- 
signs to  Daudet  the  place  of  the  chief  realist,  be- 
cause his  observation  was  singularly  impersonal  ; 
and  in  this  claims  for  him  close  kinship  with 
Balzac,  *' whom  he  admired  with  no  reserves," 
and  his  own  nature  only  to  be  derived  by  the  ex- 
treme perfection  of  his  art.  Daudet  had  the 
realistic  passion,  but  he  sought  typical  fact.  He 
was  also  *  *  a  great  idealist,  and  the  eloquence,  the 
morality,  and  the  high  signification  of  his  work 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  monotonous 
and  heavy  production  of  an  author  distinguished 


by  interminable  repetition  " — ^Zola.  To  the  in- 
fluence of  Dickens  we  owe  the  famous  ♦*  Fromant 
Jeuneet  Risler  AinS^^'  with  its  vivid  pictures  of 
mercantile  life  and  society  in  the  Marais,  the  old 
commercial  quarter  of  Paris.  But  Daudet  soon 
reverted  to  more  imaginative  work.  Of  his 
native  Provence  he  was  passionately  enamored, 
and  of  its  inhabitants  he  said  :  '  *  I  adore  them : 
but  their  nature  also  amuses  me."  And  he  wrole 
the  two  Tartarins,  chefs- (Toeuvres  of  profound 
humor  and  irony  combined. 

In  the  sad  years  of  immobility,  nailed  to  his 
arm-chair,  he  would  say,  **  Alas  1  I  am  no  more 
a  real  presence,"  yet  he  became  ever  nobler  and 
tenderer ;  and  suffering  caused  in  him  neither 
bitterness  nor  revolt ;  and  in  memory  his  image 
attains  its  full  and  grand  proportions. 

M.  Albalat  finds  a  touching  word  for  Madame 
Daudet,  the  collaborator  of  his  work  and  '*tbe 
faithful  sister  of  his  life,"  and  ends  by  saluting 
in  final  admiration  the  great  artist  who,  having 
charmed  his  own  generation,  has  now  made 
triumphal  entry  through  the  gate  of  posterity. 

The  Revue  Encyclopedique  of  January  15  is  a 
Daudet  number.  We  have  Daudet  Intime,  Dau- 
det*s  youth,  Daudet  in  the  Journal  of  the  De 
Goncourts,  Daudet  the  novelist,  Daudet  the 
dramatist,  extracts  from  his  works,  etc.  The 
number  is  profusely  illustrated. 


THE  UTERARY  **  CLAQUE.'* 

A  LIBRARIAN'S  views  on  the  methods 
adopted  by  publishers  to  force  new  books 
into  circulation  are  tersely  set  forth  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration the  writer  cites  a  recent  typical  instance 
which  our  readers  will  probably  hive  no  great 
difficulty  in  recognizing : 

<*  A  well-known  English  novelist  was  about  to 
publish  a  new  novel.  Either  he  or  his  publishers 
signaled  the  claqueurs  at  the  wrong  time  ;  for  the 
praise  of  the  book  actually  began  before  it  was 
published.  The  public  on  both  sides  of  the  sea 
was  regaled  with  laudatory  accounts  of  what  a 
marvelous  book  it  was  going  to  be.  The  author 
was  diligently  interviewed  by  the  London  news- 
•  papers.  He  was  rewriting  the  book  for  the  third 
time.  He  had  poured  his  vitality  into  it  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  physically  exhausted  and 
almost  prostrated.  Evidently  the  author  was 
about  to  be  delivered  of  an  oracle.  The  whole 
literary  claque  seemed  to  be  ostentatiously  inton- 
ing, as  a  grace  before  meat :  *  For  that  which 
we  are  about  to  receive,  may  the  Lord  make  us 
truly  thankful. '  The  public  was  supposed  to  be 
hanging  on  the  author's  words,  in  the  interviews. 
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for  some,  even  the  slightest,  intimation  as  to 
what  direction  its  gratitude  should  take.  Of 
course,  when  the  book  was  finally  published  the 
edition  was  immense,  the  demand  tremendous, 
and  the  sales — ah  I  the  sales,  that  was  the  object 
of  all  this  heralding,  trumpeting,  and  fanfaron- 
ade." 

This  librarian  disclaims  animosity  toward  any 
particular  book,  and  asserts  that  it  is  not  even  his 
purpose  to  discourage  the  sale  of  *♦  boomed" 
books,  but  he  has  a  librarian's  grievance,  for  all 
this  blaring  of  trumpets  by  which  each  new  book 
is  heralded  helps  to  create  an  artificial  demand 
for  it  at  the  public  libraries,  and  here  is  the  rub. 

•*  A  library  cannot  buy  the  whole  edition  of  a 
book  nor  any  large  part  of  it.  It  would  take 
several  hundred  copies  of  a  book  that  had  been 
skillfully  *  boomed  *  to  supply  the  demand  for  it 
at  the  delivery  desk  of  any  public  library  in  a 
large  city.  Moreover,  such  books  are  apt  to  have 
only  an  ephemeral  popularity.  Literary  claques 
may 

'"■  '■  Disturb  our  Judgment  for  the  hoar. 
But  at  last  sUence  comes.* 

Emerson's  advice  was,  not  to  read  a  book  until  it 
was  at  least  a  year  old.  If  the  users  of  the 
library  were  to  follow  this  advice,  there  would  be 
much  less  diflBculty  in  meeting  the  demand.  The 
best  books  are  not  heralded  and  applauded  by 
rlaques.  A  really  great  book  needs  no  such 
questionable  methods  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  people  of  taste.  And  we  beg  leave  to  remind 
those  who  inquire  at  the  delivery  desk  for  the 
latest  literary  fad,  and  find  that  every  copy  is 
out,'  that  there  are  standing  on  the  shelves 
many  other  books  of  greater  purity,  truth,  and 
power.  And  not  the  least  attractive  thing  about 
them  is  that  they  are  not  advertised  like  a  new 
brand  of  soap." 

OFFICE-SEEKING  UNDER  JEFFERSON. 

MR.  GAILLARD  HUNT,  of  the  Department 
of  State,  who  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
American  Historical  Review  has  dealt  with  the 
history  of  oflBce- seeking  under  Washington  and 
Adams,  presents  in  the  January  number  an  article 
on  *•  Office- Seeking  Under  Jefferson's  Adminis- 
tration," based,  like  the  preceding  articles,  chiefly 
on  the  letters  of  the  applicants  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.     He  says  : 

"  The  political  campaign  which  resulted  in 
.  Jefferson's  election  to  the  Presidency  was  one 
of  unparalleled  bitterness  of  feeling.  Chiefly 
through  his  devoted  lieutenants  he  had  inspired 
the  ranks  of  his  party  with  the  belief  that  the 
success  of  democratic  government  depended  upon 
the  success  of  the  party  which  he  led.  His 
triumph,  therefore,  was  popularly  believed  to  be 


the  triumph  of  the  common  people.  Henceforth 
forms  and  ceremonies  were  to  be  set  aside,  and 
there  were  to  be  no  privileges  for  one  that  another 
might  not  also  enjoy.  <  Equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  re- 
ligious or  political, '  was  the  first  of  the  general 
principles  of  government  which  Jefferson  an- 
nounced in  his  inaugural  address.  The  victory 
which  he  and  his  party  gained  was  complete,  but 
he  thought  that  their  permanent  supremacy  might 
be  rendered  certain  if  he  could  attract  to  his 
standard  Federalists  of  the  milder  school.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  was  plain  that  the  hot  hatred 
between  the  parties  must  be  tempered.  There- 
fore he  made  at  his  inauguration  this  famous 
announcement :  *  But  every  difference  of  opinion 
is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called 
by  different  names  brethren  of  the  same  principle. 
We  are  all  republicans  ;  we  are  all  federalists.* 
The  Federalists  were  soothed  by  these  gentle 
words,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  give  the* 
man  who  had  beaten  them  a  chance  to  show  that 
he  was  not  actually  as  bad  as  they  had  believed 
him  to  be.  But  if  he  was  to  acquire  popularity 
with  them  he  must  not  remove  them  from  office 
to  make  room  for  Republicans,  and  the  Repub- 
licans soon  made  him  understand  that  as  they  had 
won  the  election  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
enjoy  the  spoils  of  victory.  What  course  to  pur- 
sue so  as  to  attract  his  opponents  without  repel- 
ling his  friends  was  a  perplexing  question  to  the 
President.  On  two  points  he  made  up  his  mind 
in  the  beginning.  The  leading  Federalists  be- 
ing, as  he  called  them,  *  incurables,*  should  re- 
ceive no  favors  from  him,  and  those  appointments 
made  by  Adams  after  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  became  known  should  be  treated 
as  *  nullities.' " 

Three  days  after  his  inauguration  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Monroe  : 

*  *  I  have  firmly  refused  to  follow  the  counsels 
of  those  who  have  advised  the  giving  offices  to 
some  of  their  leaders  in  order  to  reconcile.  I 
have  given  and  will  give  only  to  Republicans 
under  existing  circumstances.  But  I  believe 
with  others  that  deprivations  of  office,  if  made  on 
the  ground  of  political  principles  alone,  would  re- 
volt our  new  converts  and  give  a  body  to  leaders 
who  now  stand  alone.  Some,  1  know,  must  be 
made.  They  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  done 
gradually,  and  bottomed  on  some  malversation  or 
inherent  disqualification.  Where  we  shall  draw 
the  line  between  retaining  all  and  none  is  not 
yet  settled,  and  will  not  be  until  we  get  our  ad- 
ministration together,  and  perhaps  even  then 
we  shall  proceed  a  talons,  balancing  our  measures 
according  to  the  impression  we  perceive  them  to 
make." 
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CHANGES   FOR    POLITICAL   REASONS. 

The  results  of  Jefferson^s  action  in  the  matter 
of  offices  are  thus  described  : 

*  *  Writing  on  the  same  subject  to  William 
Duane,  the  editor  of  the  A  urora,  later  in  the  year 
(July  24),  he  said  that  as  a  result  of  removals, 
deaths,  and  resignations,  only  130  offices  subject 
to  his  appointment  were  held  by  Federalists,  out 
of  a  total  of  316.  There  is  a  tabulated  state- 
ment among  the  archives,  showing  by  States  and 
districts  the  officers  of  < external  revenue,*  or 
customs,  and  the  changes  which  had  been  made 
up  to  June  16,  1803.  Of  a  total  of  165  officers, 
59  were  new  appointments.  Eight  changes  are 
charged  to  death,  9  to  *  misbehavior,  *  and  4  to 
resignation.  The  remaining  38  changes*  were 
doubtless  based  upon  political  considerations. 
jEdanus  Burke's  letter,  already  quoted,  and  a 
few  other  letters  indicate  that  some  of  the  in- 
-cumbents  who  were  not  removed  by  Jefferson 
were  Republicans.  Before  his  administration  ex- 
pired 46  more  appointments  were  made  in  the 
customs  service,  making  105  in  all." 
'  Among  those  for  whom  office  was  sought, 
tiiough  he  would  not  himself  seek  it,  was  Andrew 
Jackson,  whose  friends  wished  Jefferson  to  make 
him  the  first  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans. A  neighbor  of  Jackson's,  however,  pro- 
tested against  the  appointment  on  the  ground  that 
"Old  Hickory"  was  a  man  of  violent  passions 
and  arbitrary  in  his  disposition.  In  conclusioii 
Mr.  Hunt  says : 

' '  The  applications  for  office  during  Jefferson's 
administration  prove  beyond  dispute  that  prevail- 
ing public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  appoint- 
ments and  removals  was  in  favor  of  their  being 
made  for  political  reasons.  Jefferson  recognized 
and  followed  this  sentiment,  and  he  achieved  a 
popularity  which  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
ing. His  first  election  to  the  Presidency  was 
obtained  by  a  narrow  majority  through  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  electoral  colleges  failing 
to  give  him  a  majority  vote.  His  second  election 
was  won  easily,  the  opposition  to  him  having  be- 
come insignificant,  and  he  might  have  secured  a 
third  term  had  he  desired  it.  After  his  retire- 
ment he  still  remained  the  foremost  character  in 
America  in  the  eyes  of  his  party,  and  that  party 
has  continued  to  conjure  with  his  name  for  nearly 
a  century.  No  other  President  since  Washington 
has  enjoyed  such  a  popular  approval,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  man  whom  he  would 
not  appoint  as  governor  of  the  new  Territory  of 
Orleans,  and  whom  his  correspondent  described 
as  *of  Violent  passions,  arbitrary  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  freqtiently  engaged  in  broils  and  dis- 
putes.' " 


WERE  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  COLONISTS  IRISH? 

THE  Irish  have  had  so  large  a  share  in  peo- 
pling America  in  modem  times  as  to 
make  doubly  interesting  the  story  of  their  first 
landing.  Mrs.  Marion  Mulhall,  writing  in  the 
Dublin  Review  on  the  **  Hibemo-Danish  Prede- 
cessors of  Columbus,"  seeks  to  show  that  of  all 
European  peoples  the  Irish  were  the  first  to  settle 
on  American  soil.     She  says  : 

**  Rafn,  in  his  *  Antiquitates  Americanae,'  says 
that  a  people  speaking  the  Irish  language  were 
found  in  Florida  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  another  distinguished  historian.  Von 
Tschudi,  in  his  work,  *  Peruvian  Antiquities,' 
mentions  that  the  country  which  lay  along  the 
coast  reaching  from  Chesapeake  Bay  and  extend- 
ing down  into  the  Carolinas  and  Florida  had  been 
peopled  by  Irishmen,  and  that  a  manuscript  had 
been  found  before  he  finished  hisbook  which  proved 
that  what  had  formerly  been  mere  conjecture  was 
now  converted  into  a  certainty.  The  traces  of  Irish 
origin  which  have  been  observed  among  some  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  and  Central  America 
strengthen  the  presumption  of  early  Irish  coloniza- 
tion. Professor  Rask,  the  eminent  Danish  philolo- 
gist, in  his  book,  *  Samlide  Afhandlinger, '  Book  L, 
p.  165,  deals  with  the  early  voyages  of  the  Irish  to 
Iceland  and  the  similitude  between  the  Hibemo- 
Celtic  and  American  Indian  dialects.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  the  famous  Arabian  geographer, 
Abdullah  Mohammed  Edrisi,  who  was  bom  in 
Ceuta  in  1099,  wrote  at  the  invitation  of  Roger 
II. ,    King  of  Sicily,   a  work   bearing  the  title 

<  Muzhat  al-Musht4k  i  ikhtirAk  41af4k '  (that  is, 

<  Amusement  of  the  curious  in  the  exploring  oif 
countries  '),  in  which  the  New  World  is  described 
and  called  Great  Ireland. 

**The  first  name  given  definitely  by  the 
*  Landnamabok,  *  p.  132  (which  may  be  called  the 
Doomsday -book  of  Iceland),  as  having  visited 
the  New  World  is  Ari-Marson,  the  great-grand- 
son of  O'Carroll,  King  of  Dublin,  who  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  983,  which 
he  called  Great  Ireland  or  Whitemen's  Land. " 

Mrs.  Mulhall  afterward  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
was  from  Limerick  merchants  that  Icelanders 
heard  of  the  new  continent  ;  and  impelled  by 
this  news  they  went  on  to  Greenland  and  Vinland 
in  the  tenth  century.  Columbus  certainly  voyaged 
one  hundred  leagues  beyond  Thule,  possibly  to 
Iceland,  where  he  may  have  heard  of  the  Norse 
discoveries  of  transatlantic  land. 

The  Irish  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
Scotch  in  the  endeavor  to  make  history  prove 
their  race  in  all  things  preeminent.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Irish  discovery  and  oc- 
cupation of  America  began  on  Manhattan  Island. 
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MILAN'S  GREAT  THEATER. 

IN  Music  for  January  Mr.  Edward  Baxter 
Perry  writes  on  **La  Scala  and  Giuseppe 
Verdi,"  associating  the  great  Italian  theater  with 
the  greatest  of  Italian  composers,  who  has  indeed 
been  identified  for  half  a  century  with  the  for- 
tunes of  La  Scala. 

Now,  in  Verdi's  old  age,  the  city  of  Milan, 
which  has  maintained  the  theater  for  many  years, 
is  heavily  in  debt,  and  declines  to  make  up  the 
large  yearly  deficit  to  keep  it  running.  It  seems, 
then,  that  La  Scala*s  glory  and  usefulness  are 
oyer.  Mr.  Perry  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
ancient  building's  interesting  history  : 

^<  Early  in  the  eighth  century  a  wealthy  and 
high -bom  lady  of  Milan,  whose  family  name  was 
Scala  and  who  was  for  a  time  duchess  of  the 
province,  built  here,  at  her  own  expense,  a 
large,  substantial  church  edifice  of  gray  stone  in 
what  is  now  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  church 
was  dedicated  and  generally  known  under  the 
name  Santa  Maria  della  Scala — that  is,  of  the 
Scala  family.  The  open  square  in  front  of  the 
building  came  to  be  known  as  the  Place  or  Pi- 
azza della  Scala,  and  still  retains  this  appella- 
tion. 

♦*The  years  rolled  by.  Time  and  war  did 
their  work.  The  lady  and  her  entire  family 
passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  noth- 
ing but  a  name  on  the  page  of  local  history  and 
this  old  stone  church.  This  gradually  fell  into 
disuse,  was  finally  entirely  abandoned  and  dis- 
mantled, and  stood  for  many  years  empty,  a 
mass  of  useless,  ownerless  masonry.  In  the 
year  1778  the  city  of  Milan  took  possession  of  it, 
entirely  remodeled  the  interior  into  the  most 
spacious  and  commodious  of  European  theaters, 
with  the  largest  and  best-equipped  stage  at  that 
time  to  be  found  on  the  continent.  From  then 
till  now,  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
it  has  led  the  opera-houses  of  the  world  in  the 
splendor  of  its  scenic  decoration,  the  artistic  ex- 
cellence of  its  performances,  and  especially  in 
the  eminence  and  fame  of  its  singers. 

''  The  name  of  the  old  church  and  its  builder 
clung  to  the  walls,  in  spite  of  the  great  transfor- 
mation within  and  the  total  change  of  purpose  to 


which  the  building  was  devoted.  Thus  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala  became  Teatro  alia  Scala, 
more  familiarly  known  simply  as  La  Scala.  Now 
it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  for  the  second  time  ap 
parently,  and  reached  a  second  period  of  rest,  its 
empty  silence  haunted  by  a  double  set  of  phan- 
tom memories.  Its  venerable  stones  are  satu- 
rated with  music,  both  sacred  and  secular,  with 
chants,  masses,  and  requiems  from  its  centuries 
of  early  history,  and  with  melting  arias,  dramatic 
recitatives,  and  brilliant  colorature  passages  from 
its  long  operatic  ocreer.  To  what  sounds  will 
they  next  reecho,  I  wonder,  and  to  what  new 
purpose  will  future  generations  put  these  massive 
walls  !  In  any  case,  whatever  its  destiny,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  building  will  remain  La 
Scala  as  long  as  one  stone  rests  upon  another. " 

VERDI    IN    MILAN. 

<  *  Inseparably  connected  with  La  Scala  are  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  veteran  composer,  the  mas- 
ter musician  of  Italy,  Giuseppe  Verdi,  the  only 
remaining  musical  giant  of  the  many  produced  in 
the  first  two  decades  of  our  century.  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  musical  life  of  the  land 
and  with  the  work  and  renown  of  the  Scala  for 
fully  fifty  years.  Many  of  his  operas  were  writ- 
ten expressly  for  presentation  here,  and  all  have 
been  early  and  ably  given,  with  the  best  possible 
resources  and  with  conscientious  regard  for  the 
best  results,  in  this  chief  center  of  the  Verdi 
cult.  For  Verdi,  like  every  other  great  man, 
has  had  his  active  partisans  and  equally  active 
enemies  ;  has  created,  by  the  trenchant  force  of 
his  genius,  divisions,  dissensions,  in  fact,  a  prac- 
tical revolution  in  the  musical  world  south  of  the 
Alps." 

*  *  Verdi  is  known  by  sight  to  all  the  Milanese 
and  honored  as  more  than  a  king.  Many  an 
affectionate,  admiring  glance  follows  his  modest 
gray- clad  figure  as  he  passes  upon  the  streets 
with  bowed  head,  thoughtful  face,  but  still  ener- 
getic step.  Yet  such  is  his  well-known  aversion 
to  conspicuous  publicity  or  anything  like  a 
demonstration  that  no  hat  is  raised,  no  hurrah 
resounds,  and  no  apparent  notice  is  taken  of  him 
in  the  public  highways,  except  by  his  intimates." 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Biarch  Century  contains  two  articles  on  the 
Klondike;  one,  "The  River  Trip  to  the  Klon- 
dike," by  John  Sidney  Webb,  and  the  other,  **  The  Rush 
to  the  Klondike  Over  the  Mountain  Passes,"  by  E.  S. 
Curtis,  both  of  them  beautifully  and  adequately  illus- 
trated. Mr.  Webb  says  that  it  does  not  take  long  to 
stake  out  a  creek  when  the  discovery  of  gold  is  made. 
The  man  who  makes  the  And  is  entitled  to  the  usual  five 
hundred  feet  and  an  additional  five  hundred  feet  by  the 
right  of  discovery.  One  creek  was  staked  out  from  end 
to  end  within  twenty-four  hours  after  gold  had  been 
found  in  it.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  tells  of  the  rush  over  the 
mountain  passes,  says  that  many  more  men  would  have 
gone  over  in  1897  if  the  steamship  capacity  had  allowed 
them  to  get  to  Dyea.  Every  bc«t,  steam  and  sail,  was 
packed  with  men,  cattle,  and  freight.  One  of  the  worst 
obstacles  to  the  mountain  pass  route  was  the  condition 
of  the  trails,  which  destroyed  numbero  of  horses  from 
exhaustion,  and  still  more  by  falls  among  great  bowlders, 
in  which  case  heavy  packs  very  generally  caused  broken 
limbs.  In  this  manner  many  men  who  started  with 
horses  as  part  of  their  stock  in  trade  lost  their  entire 
capital. 

The  March  Century  begins  with  an  article  on  "  The 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,"  by  John  R.  Procter,  for- 
merly State  Geologist  of  Kentucky,  with  magnificent 
drawings  showing  the  points  of  interest  in  the  cave  by 
Castaigne.  Mr.  Procter  says  that  the  air  of  the  cave  is 
considered  very  beneficial  to  consumptives,  and  that  in 
1843  two  stone  cottages  were  built  against  the  walls  of 
the  cave  for  the  use  of  consumptive  patients.  Fifteen 
remained  there  five  months,  and  when  they  went  out 
three  died  before  they  reached  the  hotel.  This  was,  he 
thinks,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  sunlight,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  these  immense  reservoirs  of  dry,  pure  anti- 
septic air  will  be  tapped  and  part  of  their  contents 
poured  into  sunlight  sanitariums  on  the  plateaus  above 
the  caves. 

John  Burroughs  makes  a  pleasant,  characteristic 
article  on  **  Songs  of  American  Birds,"  illustrated  from 
photographs  of  mounted  birds  that  are  in  several  cases 
very  successful.  Mr.  Burroughs  tells  of  a  discussion 
he  had  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  to  whether 
various  birds  of  the  same  species  had  each  their  dis- 
tinctive songs.  Stevenson  said  that  we  might  just  as 
well  talk  of  the  song  of  men  ;  that  every  blackbird  had 
its  own  song,  and  told  of  a  remarkable  singer  he  used 
to  hear  in  the  Scotch  moors.  Mr.  Burroughs  says  this 
was  an  exception,  and  that  of  blackbirds  twenty-four 
out  of  twenty-five  would  sing  the  same  song,  while  the 
twenty-fifth  might  show  unusual  powers. 

An  article  by  Rupert  Hughes  on  ♦*  Women  Com- 
posers" gives  the  first  place  to  Mile.  C^cile  Chaminade, 
a  Parisian,  who  began  to  compose  at  the  age  of  eight. 


by  W.  J.  McGee,  and  Greorge  Du  Maurier's  posthumous 
essay  on  "  Social  Pictorial  Satire,"  which  we  have  re- 
viewed in  another  department. 

The  very  notable  and  excellent  series  of  articles  by 
Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  on  "  The  Century's  Progress 
in  Science"  come  this  month  to  a  chapter  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  advances  made  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  during  these  past  hundred  years.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' matter  is  perforce  too  full  and  complete  to  make 
with  justice  any  sketchy  quotation  from.  It  is  excel- 
lently well  worth  reading. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  has  been  traveling  through  Turkey 
and  tells  in  this  number  of  Harper's  what  he  saw  "  In 
the  Wake  of  a  War,"  in  that  excellent  reportorial  style 
of  which  he  Lb  a  master. 

Joel  Benton's  "Reminiscences  of  Eminent  Lecturers" 
fflve  readable  anecdotes  of  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell 
Phillips,  E.  H.  Chapin,  Josh  Billings,  John  B.  Gough, 
Fred  Douglass,  P.  T.  Bamum,  and  others. 

In  the  "  Editor's  Study  "  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  phenomenal  popularity 
of  "Quo  Vadis"  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  poorest  novel  of  Sienkiewicz.  Its  popularity, 
he  thinks,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  story  is  about  the 
early  Christians  and  their  persecution,  a  subject  sure  to 
attract  wide  attention,and  also  the  *'publicity"  that  Nero 
has  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  while  other  ro- 
mances of  the  author  are  on  ground  more  unfamiliar. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZIXK 

THE  March  Scribner's  begins  with  a  new  series  of 
"  The  Workers,"  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wyckoffs  ac- 
count of  his  experience  as  a  laboring  man,  and  this  fur- 
ther recital  describes  his  sojourn  in  the  West. 

Mr.  E.  Neville-Rolfe  makes  a  pleasant  contribution  of 
a  description  of  the  recently  excavated  house  of  A.  Vet' 
tins,  which  has  enabled  him  to  give  in  detail  the  fact« 
of  "  A  Pompeiian  Gentleman's  Home  Life."  Most  of  the 
photographs  in  illustrating  the  article  were  made  for 
Scrihner^s  Magazine  at  Pompeii. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  "Story  of  the  Revolution"  is 
concerned  in  this  chapter  with  the  events  of  the  fall  of 
1775  and  the  first  half  of  the  year  1776  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  on  July  4. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  Harper's  contains  an  article  on  "The 
Traditional  Policy  of  Germany  in  Respect  to 
Austria  and  Turkey,"  by  "An  Eastern  Diplomat ;"  a 
description  of  our  "  National  Seminary  of  Learning," 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  ad 
article  by  "A  Hawaiian  Government  School- 
Teacher"  under  the  caption,  "Shall  We  Annex  Lep- 
rosy?" 

Prof.  E.  H.  Holden  contributes  an  article  in  the  series 
on  "  The  Choice  of  a  Profession,"  and  discusses  the  field  of 
science  as  to  its  opportunities  for  young  men.  Among 
the  many  advantages  of  a  scientific  profession  he  cites 
the  unexpected  one  of  its  tendency  to  prolong  the  life 
of  its  votaries.  While  the  average  longevity  of  men 
is  only  thirty-two  years,  he  says  that  some  one  has 
had  the  patience  to  find  out  that  the  average  age  of 
seventeen  hundred  astronomers  and  mathematicians 
was  sixty-four  years  ;  in  other  words,  astronomers  live 
twice  as  long  as  other  men.    Another  authority  puts 
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tbe  average  life  of  artists  at  fifty-nine,  of  literary  men 
at  sixty-five,  and  of  scientific  men  at  seventy-four 
years. 

The  well-known  newspaper  writer,  Mr.  T.  C.  Craw- 
ford, contributes  an  article  on  '*  The  Dreyfus  Mystery," 
embodying  the  result  of  some  investigations  he  made 
in  a  visit  to  Paris  to  find  out  the  evidence  in  the 
Dreyfus  case.  Mr.  Crawford  has  the  view  of  most 
American  journalists,  that  Dreyfus  is  an  absolutely  in- 
nocent man.  Most  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  him 
t4)  this  conclusion  have  been  made  public  in  the  news- 
pApers  since  this  article  was  prepared  for  the  Co8mo- 
politnn.  Mr.  Crawford  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  cur- 
rent report  that  everything  is  being  done  in  the  island 
prison  of  Dreyfus  to  drive  him  to  despair  by  restrictions 
and  punishments  of  a  character  that  must  break  him 
down,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  this  in  the  face  of 
his  resolute  and  courageous  letters  to  his  family.  Mr. 
Crawford  says  that  since  the  publication  of  the  evidence 
no  one  outside  of  France  believes  in  the  guilt  of  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus.  **  But  who  is  the  man  who  has  woven 
about  him  the  web  of  forgery  and  hate  ?** 

A  very  handsomely  illustrated  article  describes  *'  The 
Emperor  William  of  Germany  as  a  Huntsman."  On 
his  preserves  his  majesty  shoots  alone  or  with  a  small 
select  company  of  guests.  The  Emperor  is  very  fond  of 
stalkiug  the  red  deer,  and  has  the  trophies  of  hundreds 
of  stags.  But  aside  from  this  private  shooting  there 
are  great  imperial  court  hunts,  held  in  such  districts  as 
the  Forest  of  Letzlingen.  On  these  occasions  part  of 
the  forest  is  surrounded  by  a  high  rail  fence,  nets,  or 
sheets  of  canvas,  and  drivers  frighten  the  game  into  a 
place  convenient  for  its  slaughter  by  the  noble  sports- 
men. The  photographs  show  an  array  of  game  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  royal  hunts  which  resembles  rather  a 
scene  in  a  Chicago  abattoir  than  a  game-bag. 


McCLURFS. 

THE  Biarch  number  of  McClure^s  Magazine  has  a 
good,  practical  article  by  Hamlin  Garland  on  the 
road  to  the  Klondike,  from  which  we  have  quoted  in 
the  department  of  "Leading  Articles." 

The  magazine  continues  Charles  A.  Dana*s  "Remi- 
niscences," which  are  concerned  this  month  with  the 
battle  of  Chattanooga  and  the  work  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  Stanton.  Of  Stanton  Mr.  Dana  says:  "  Mr. 
Stanton  was  a  short,  thick,  dark  man  with  a  very  large 
head  and  a  mass  of  black  hair.  His  nature  was 
intense  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
that  I  ever  met.  Stanton  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
his  duties,  and  his  energy  in  prosecuting  them  was 
something  almost  superhuman.  When  he  took  hold 
of  the  War  Department  the  armies  seemed  to  grow, 
and  they  certainly  gained  in  force  and  vim  and  thor- 
oughness. One  of  the  first  things  which  struck  me 
in  Mr.  Stanton  was  his  deep  religious  feeling  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  Bible.  He  must  have  studied  the 
Bible  a  great  deal  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  had  the  firm- 
est conviction  that  the  Lord  directed  our  armies."  Mr. 
Dana  says  that  the  popular  impression  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ton took  a  malevolent  delight  in  brow-beating  his 
rabordinates  was  a  very  mistaken  one. 

ifcClt4re'«  publishes  some  very  interesting  pictures 
of  the  expedition  which  sent  Andr^  and  his  balloon  off 
to  the  north  pole,  together  with  the  letters  from  Nils 
Sirindberg,  Andr4e^s  companion,  to  his  brother  in  New 


York,  written  just  before  the  start.  Walter  Wellman 
contributes  a  short  article  in  conjunction  with  this, 
under  the  question,  "  Where  is  Andr^  ?"  Mr.  Wellman 
considers  three  different  probabilities ;  one  that  the 
"  Omen,"  Andr^^s  balloon,  came  down  in  the  sea,  in 
which  case  the  aeronauts  were  drowned.  If  it  descended 
in  the  loose  pack  ice  southeast  of  Spitzbergen  they 
probably  perished,  as  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for 
them  to  reach  land  by  sledging  over  such  a  surface.  If 
they  landed  upon  Franz  Josef  Land  or  upon  the  ice 
near  it  without  accident,  they  are  almost  certainly 
safe.  If  the  descent  was  made  upon  the  polar  pack 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Flora, 
they  are  lost.  If  they  are  now  alive  the  chances  are 
they  will  next  summer  be  found  in  the  Jackson  House 
at  Cape  Flora. 

The  editor  of  3fcCliire'«  announces  a  new  Lincoln 
feature  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  a  very  conscientious 
writer,  who  constructed  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon  "  and  the 
"  Earlier  Life  of  Lincoln  "  for  that  magazine.  This  com- 
ing feature  is  to  be  a  history  of.  Lincoln's  life  from  the 
time  of  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  in  1860  to  his 
death  at  the  hand  of  Booth  five  years  later. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  contains  a  vigor- 
ous ar^cle  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Larned  on  "  England's 
Economic  and  Political  Crisis,"  which  we  have  quoted 
from  in  another  department. 

Among  several  other  articles  of  weight,  there  is  an 
essay  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  on  "The  Australian  Democ- 
racy." Mr.  Godkin  says  that  Australia  is  absolutely 
free  to  democratic  experimentation  under  extremely 
favorable  circumstances,  since  in  each  colony  the  state 
has  apparently  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes.  The  rapidity  of  the  experimenting  which  is 
now  going  on  in  Australia  promises,  Mr.  Godkin  says, 
to  bring  about  crises  very  illuminating  to  the  world 
earlier  than  in  America.  For  instance,  we  shall  not 
get  our  currency  experience,  in  all  probability,  for  some 
years.  "Were  the  Australians  engaged  in  trying  our 
problem,  they  would  reach  a  solution  in  one  or  two 
years."  Mr.  Grodkin  thinks  that  the  Australian  press 
is  a  powerful  steadying  influence,  and  calls  it  serious, 
able,  and  influential,  aud  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
love  of  triviality  which  has  descended  on  American 
newspapers. 

There  is  a  readable  description  of  "  The  Social  and 
Domestic  Life  of  Japan,"  by  Mr.  K.  Mitsukuri,  a  Jap- 
anese gentleman,  which  will  offer  a  pleasant  variation 
on  the  many  and  failing  attempts  we  have  seen  made 
by  Americans  to  give  the  truth  concerning  the  real  life 
of  the  Japanese.  This  subject  of  the  Mikado  stands  by 
his  guns  chivalrously  when  the  subject  of  Japanese 
women  is  approached.  He  agrees  with  those  who  pro- 
nounce them  the  best  part  of  Japan.  "  They  have  been 
described  as  gentle,  graceful,  beautiful,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing. Not  only  in  the  gentler  virtues,  but  also  in  some 
sterner  aspects  of  life,  the  Japanese  woman  often  has 
shown  what  she  is  made  of."  Mr.  Mitsukuri  goes  on  to 
give  some  convincing  examples  of  the  high  spirit  of 
Japanese  women. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Fisher  makes  a  pleasant  contribu- 
tion from  his  imaginary  letter  written  by  a  young  Lon- 
doner in  1599  to  a  countryman,  describing  a  first  per- 
formance of  one  of  Shakespeare^s  plays. 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  March  Bookman  contains  a  brief  article  on 
"Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  as  a  Dramatist,"  by  Edward 
Morton,  who  does  not  by  any  means  consider  that  the 
novelist's  fame  should  be  restricted  to  his  stories.  The 
simplicity,  humor,  and  purity,  invariable  characteristics 
of  his  plays,  are  so  regenerating  that  Mr.  Morton  can 
say:  "To  the  elevation  of  the  drama,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  heard  in  our  day,  no  writer  has  contributed 
more  than  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie." 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane  fills  a  couple  of  pages  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  English  "Academy."  While  Mr.  Crane 
makes  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  the  reason  which  the  Acad- 
emy gives  for  its  selections  and  rejections,  he  says . 
"  Here  is  a  task  which  few  have  been  able  to  perform 
decently,  mainly,  perhaps,  because  few  decent  people 
have  ever  attempted  it,  but  the  Academy  has  carried 
it  through,  and  the  result  is,  in  the  artistic  sense,  re- 
spectable, inexorably  respectable."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  prize  for  the  best  book  of  the  year 
was  given  to  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  for  his  volume  of 
poems,  while  the  prize  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  second 
best  book  went  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  for  his  "  E^ssay  on 
the  Life,  Genius  and  Achievement  of  Bums." 

The  series  of  "  American  Bookmen  "  comes  this  month 
to  Whittier  and  Lowell,  while  the  "Living  Continental 
Critic''  discussed  by  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Cooper  is  Ferdi- 
nando  Martini,  the  Italian  critic  and  politician. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  La^dici^  Home  Journal  for  March  has  a 
striking  travel  sketch  feature  in  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Allen,  Jr.'s,  much-illustrated  article,  "In  Fashiona- 
ble Siberia."  The  dress,  manners,  and  amusements  of 
the  wealthy  Siberian  ladies  are  very  well  described.  In 
the  matter  of  dress,  furs  of  course  play  a  large  part,  and 
Mr.  Allen  says  that  sables  are  used  exclusively,  and  the 
social  standing  of  a  woman  depends  largely  upon  the 
number  of  skins  displayed  by  her  when  arrayed  for 
public  gaze^  Mr.  Allen's  observations  were  made  most 
largely  at  Krasnoyarsk. 

A.  H.  Zander  writes  to  the  Ladie^  Home  Journal 
from  "a  small  country  place  in  Wisconsin,"  to  describe 
how  he  can  live  on  $200  a  year,  supporting  a  family  of 
four— that  is,  himself  and  wife  and  two  children.  This 
estimable  gentleman  is  a  teacher  on  $400  a  year,  and  he 
saves  $200  of  it.  At  the  same  time  he  can  boast  that  his 
meals  are  abundant  in  quantity  and  variety.  This  feat 
is  proven  by  the  hero  of  it  with  a  long  list  of  necessaries 
which  his  $200  bought,  itemized  down  to  matters  of 
baking  powder  and  soap. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  writes  about  the  Bowery,  but  a 
different  Bowery  from  that  which  visitors  to  New  York 
go  to  see  nowadays.  A  hundred  or  more  years  ago  the 
street  was  fashionable  to  a  degree.  Even  as  late  as  1825 
the  country  north  of  Astor  Place  was  occupied  chiefiy 
by  quiet  farms  and  orchards.  "A  favorite  resort  for 
pleasure-seekers  among'the  leading  families  of  the  town 
was  the  Vauxhall  Garden,  whose  leafy  bowers  and 
fiowei^pots,  gravel  walks  and  stage  performances  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  th&site  of  the  present  Astor  Library." 


Some  striking  illustrations  are  printed  in  the  remarks 
on  Giovanni  Boldini,  the  Italian-Parisian  painter  who 
made  his  first  visit  to  America  this  winter.  The  por- 
trait by  Boldini  of  Whistler  has  become  somewhat 
famous.  The  other  portraits  reprinted  in  Munsey's  are 
scarcely  known  to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Walter  Wyman,  the  supervising  surgeon-general 
of  the  Marine  Hospital,  contributes  an  article  on  "A 
National  Quarantine,"  in  which  he  argues  the  cottntr>'s 
great  need  of  a  uniform  system  of  guarding  against 
contagious  disease.  This  system,  he  thinks,  should  be 
controlled  and  operated  by  the  authority  of  the  national 
Government.  A  practical  proof  of  this  need  is  seen  in 
the  ravages  of  the  recent  yellow-fever  epidemic  in  the 
South.    He  thinks  Congress  should  act  at  once. 


MUNSEVS  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  dfunaey^s  Ian  Maclaren  gives  the 
"Favorite  Novel"  judgment  in  favor  of  "Henry 
Esmond  "  and  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  and  argues 
for  them  as  the  highest  types  of  the  literary  art. 


LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  GEORGE  ETHELBURT  WALSH  writes  la 
the  March  LippincotVa  to  tell  of  the  new  con- 
ditions which  are  coming  to  govern  farming  in  the> 
United  States  and  the  revolution  that  will  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  agriculturist.  "  The  new  farming  has. 
its  superstructure  built  upon  strict  business  principles, 
that  obtain  in  the  world  of  general  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  just  as  much  a  question  of  profit  and  loss, 
with  the  farmer  as  it  is  with  the  merchant.  How  much 
can  he  make  out  of  one  acre,  five  acres,  one  hundred 
acres  ?  He  must  be  a  seller  as  well  as  a  producer."  Mr. 
Walsh  thinks  the  old-fashioned  way  of  things  is  past  for 
good,  and  that  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession  to-day  must  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
State  Experiment  Stations,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  farming  periodicals. 

Frank  H.  Sweet  gives  a  short  account  of  "Pearl- 
Seeking,"  describing  the  various  regions  in  which  pearl- 
fishing  flourishes  and  the  methods  of  the  divers.  He 
says  that  pearls  are  sorted  by  being  passed  through 
brass  sieves  of  20,  80,  50,  80, 100,  200,  400,  800,  and  1,000 
holes,  and  are  afterward  classifled  according  to  shap^ 
and  luster. 

Neith  Boyce  tells  of  many  famous  "Historic  Dia- 
monds" and  the  dramatic  histories  of  some  of  them. 
He  says  that  the  country  now  richest  in  diamonds  ia 
Russia.  The  famous  diamonds  in  that  country  are  the 
"Orioff,"  the  "Polar  Star,"  the  "Shah,"  and  many 
more  in  the  royal  crowns.  The  crown  of  Catherine  IL 
contained  2,586  diamonds.  The  collection  of  Napoleon  L 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  collections  of  dia- 
monds. It  contained  64,812  diamonds  and  was  valued 
at  about  $4,000,000.  In  1872  the  Bonaparte  family  had 
within  a  year  thrown  upon  the  market  diamonds  to  th» 
value  of  $1,250,000. 

The  complete  novel  of  this  number  is  "An  American 
Aspirant,"  by  Jennie  B.  Waterbury,  which  begins  on  an 
ocean  liner  and  passes  in  Paris. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  March  Chautauquan  there  is  a  lucid  and  read- 
able article  by  Sydney  Brooks,  explaining  some  of 
the  differences  between  English  and  American  methods 
of  electioneering.  After  enumerating  the  fundamental 
differences  of  law  and  custom  Mr.  Brooks  points  to  tb» 
intense  interest,  amazing  to  an  American,  that  society 
takes  in  an  English  election.  Tuxedo  and  Lenox  are 
politely  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  a  national  election  in 
America,  while  the  English  "season"  promptly  gives 
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way  to  an  iasuance  of  writs.  The  wives  and  danghters 
of  Parliament  members  repair  to  the  country  and  labor 
with  the  rural  voters,  **  flattering  their  wives  and  kiss- 
ing their  children,  and  wheedling  votes  for  Sir  John 
with  a  skill  almost  diabolical.'' 

*'  All  over  the  United  Kingdom,  in  town  and  countryi 
the  insinuating  arts  were  being  practiced,  and  for  a 
whole  delirious  fortnight  or  more  the  British  working- 
man  had  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  at  his  feet,  a 
humble  suppliant  for  his  favors.  A  country  house  dui> 
iug  election  time  is  not  a  place  to  be  lightly  entered  by 
the  fldneur  of  Piccadilly.  The  innocent  visitor  who 
bites  his  cake  and  tries  to  talk  about  the  theaters  or  the 
latest  book  is  gorgonized  from  head  to  foot  with  *a  stony 
British  stare.'  To  hear  your  hostess'  daughter  ful- 
minate against  disestablishment  and  'that  Gladstone' 
you  would  imagine  that  she  had  never  heard  of  Henley 
or  Goodwood  or  condescended  to  anything  so  trivial  as 
a  theater  or  a  tennis  racket.  And  a  similar  sacrifice  is 
demanded  of  you,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion. 
Guns  and  fishing-rods  are  put  away,  a  morning  canter 
voted  flat  heresy,  the  billiard-room  locked  until  the  last 
canvasser  has  returned,  and  life  resolves  itself  into  a 
long  political  debate." 

Mr.  John  Swinton,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Sun^s 
editorial  staff,  publishes  some  memoranda  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Dana.  Mr.  Swinton  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  Mr.  Dana's  liberality  in  paying  for  the  articles 
that  he  liked,  and  the  examples  that  he  gives  of  his  own 
experience  as  editorial  contributor  and  as  Mr.  Dana's 
understudy  certainly  bear  out  his  opinion  of  the  great 
editor's  liberality.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dana  was 
sometimes  severe  when  manuscripts  were  poor.  He 
would  write  "No  good,"  or  '^Too  rough,"  or  "All 
wrong,"  or  "Not  up  to  the  mark,"  with  the  terrible 
blue  pencil,  and  he  never  told  any  one  that  "lack  of 
space"  prevented  the  acceptance  of  a  manuscript. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  February  and  March  numbers  of  the  Arena 
offer  conclusive  evidence  that  the  free-silver  agi- 
tation is  not  merely  persistent,  but  positively  aggress- 
ive. The  Arena  itself  has  never  withdrawn  from  the 
fray ;  it  is  now  more  than  ever  the  exponent  of  all  those 
radical  elements  that  united  on  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy 
in  1896  and  seem  eager  to  unite  again  in  1900. 

Dr.  Ridpath,  the  Arena's  able  editor,  has  methods  of 
his  own  in  dealing  with  contributors.  Instead  of  in- 
variably declining  the  manuscripts  of  people  who  hold 
and  express  opinions  at  variance  with  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  magazine,  he  frequently  accepts  and  pub- 
lishes such  articles,  following  them  up  with  vigorous 
and  pointed  replies  in  which  his  own  position  is  cogent- 
ly stated.  Thus  the  February  number  opens  with  a 
twelve-page  article  by  the  venerable  George  W.  Julian, 
of  Indiana,  mercilessly  exix>sing  the  weak  points  in  the. 
Repoblican  party's  record  on  the  currency  question, 
while  Dr.  Ridpath  himself  occupies  the  succeeding 
thirty  pages  with  what  he  calls  a  "  severe  analysis"  of 
Mr.  Julian's  contribution.  Editor  and  contributor  are 
agreed  that  radical  reforms  are  demanded ;  they  differ 
widely  as  to  both  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  and  the 
remedy. 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  cur- 
rency reform  by  Mr.  Anthony  W.  Dimock.  in  the  March 
Arena,  Dr.  Ridpath  declares  that  the  sole  aim  of  his 
nagazineistodisoover  and  disseminate  the  truth,  and 


that  he  has  no  desire  to  have  the  Arena  take  its  place- 
in  the  ranks  of  "class  journalism."  "We  want,  more- 
over, to  mix  an  ethical  sweetness  with  the  editorial  bit- 
ter draught,  to  the  end  that  the  people  taking  our  cup- 
shall  not  drink  death."  This  is  a  crimib  of  comfort  for 
the  Arena's  wicked  "  goldite"  readers. 

Besides  Mr.  Dimock's  paper  and  Dr.  Ridpath's- 
**  Notes,"  there  are  in  the  March  numbei'  two  articles  on 
the  money  question  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
Mr.  Francis  E.  Woodruff  states  the  case  for  bimetal- 
lism fully  and  ably  ;  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  party" 
politics. 

Senator  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  writes  on  "  Trusts  r 
Their  Causes  and  the  Remedy  ; "  Charles  A.  Robinsou 
discusses  "Pingree  Potato  Culture  and  Its  Effect  on 
Business ; "  and  H.  W.  B.  Mackay  reviews  modem  in- 
dustrial conditions  under  the  caption,  "Law,  Lawless- 
ness, and  Labor." 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  contributes  a  sympathetic  account^ 
of  the  Russian  people  known  as  the  Christians  of  the^ 
Universal  Brotherhood,  or  Spirit  Wrestlers. 

Mr.  Robert  Stein  has  an  article  on  "  Girls'  Cooperative 
Boarding  Houses,"  in  which  he  describes  a  number  of 
institutions  which  do  not  seem  to  be  cooperative  at  all 
in  the  strictly  economic  sense  of  the  word. 

Dr.  Ridpath's  paper  on  Kipling,  in  the  department 
called  "  The  Editor's  Evening,"  reveals  a  fine  gift  of 
literary  criticism.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Kipling  should  write 
a  poem  in  eulogy  of  the  gold  standard  even  the  editor 
of  the  Arerui  would  capitulate  I 


THE  FORUM. 

FROM  the  February  Forum  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Frank  K.  Foster's  article  on  "  The  Condition  of 
the  American  Working  Class  "  and  Mr.  Orville  J.  Vic- 
tor's "Side  Lights  on  Postal  Reform  "  for  quotation  in 
our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

The  number  opens  with  a  paper  on  "  Antarctic  Ex- 
ploration and  Its  Importance,"  by  Sir  Clements  R. 
Markham,  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
who  regards  the  urgent  need  of  a  magnetic  survey  as  a 
sufficient  reason,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one,  for 
sending  an  expedition  to  the  antarctic  seas. 

As  a  remedy  for  certain  defects  in  our  electoral  sys- 
tem, ex-Secretary  Carlisle  proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment,  "  providing  simply  that  the  President  and 
Vice-President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  voting  by  ballot,  on  a  day  fixed  by  Con- 
gress, which  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States;  that  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  required  for  electors  of  the  most  numeroua 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  that  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes — to  be  called  presi- 
dential or  electoral  votes — equal  to  the  number  of  its. 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  ;  and  that  in 
ascertaining  the  result  of  the  election,  each  person 
voted  for  shall  be  entitled  to  have  counted  in  his  favor 
a  number  of  the  presidential  or  electoral  votes  of  each 
State,  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  the  popular 
vote  received  by  him  in  such  State." 

Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright  reiterates  his  belief 
that  the  increasing  productive  capacity  of  our  industries 
is  accompanied  by  the  employment  of  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  whole  people  in  remunerative  labor, 
by  an  upward  tendency  in  wages,  by  a  constant  tend- 
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ency  to  reduction  in  prices,  and  by  a  general  rise  in 
the  standard  of  living. 

The  old  question,  **  Whence  came  the  American 
Indians  ?"  is  reviewed  by  Major  Powell,  who  concludes 
that  Indian  government,  art,  language,  and  mythology 
were  developed  on  this  continent,  and  not  derived  from 
another,  and  that  man  has  always  inhabited  what  we 
call  the  New  World. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis  contributes  an  article  on  "  Com 
and  Cotton-Seed  :  Why  the  Price  of  Com  is  Low,"  sug- 
gesting an  explanation  of  the  significant  fact  that  with 
a  com  acreage,  since  1887,  averaging  but  12.8  per  cent, 
more  than  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  with  a  population 
24.6  per  cent,  greater,  and  exports  43  per  cent,  greater, 
the  price  has  averaged  16.8  per  cent.  less.  Mr.  Davis 
ascribes  this  remarlcable  change  in  conditions  to  the 
substitution  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  the  fat  of  swine  in  the 
making  of  lard.  That  this  substitution  has  caused  a 
revolution  in  the  volume  of  com  and  pork  products 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  not  every  reader  would 
agree  with  Mr.  Davis  that  this  single  factor  in  the 
problem  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  depression. 

In  a  rather  technical  article  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
endeavors,  with  indifferent  success,  to  make  plain  **The 
True  Meaning  of  the  New  Sugar  Tariff."  The  Hon. 
Frederic  C.  Penfield  writes  on  *^Britain^s  Exploitation 
of  the  Nile  Valley,"  repeating  the  main  points  of  his 
recent  North  American  article  (reviewed  in  our  Janu- 
ary number),  and  Karl  Blind  analyzes  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville^s  "Recollections." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  A.  F. 
Weber's  paper  on  the  German  credit  associations 
in  the  February  North  American. 

The  article  on  "America's  Opportunity  in  Asia,"  by 
Charles  Denby,  Jr.,  in  the  January  North  American 
(from  which  we  quoted  last  month  in  our  department  of 
*'  Leading  Articles"),  is  followed  in  the  February  num- 
ber by  a  survey  of  "America's  Interests  in  China,"  con- 
tributed by  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  who  incidentally 
advocates  Hawaiian  annexation. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Abbott  endeavors  to  treat  the  hack- 
neyed subject  of  woman  suffrage  from  a  new  point  of 
view — that  is,  to  consider  the  outcome  of  the  suffrage 
movement  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  other  reforms, 
especially  of  thase  in  which  the  status  of  women  is 
concerned.  It  is  this  writer's  belief  that  suffrage  for 
woman  is  merely  in  line  with  every  other  change  in  her 
opportunities  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  half- 
century. 

Kr.  Elliott  Flower,  in  support  of  his  contention  that 
too  much  money  is  spent  at  the  top  of  our  educational 
system  and  too  little  at  the  bottom,  shows  that  thou- 
sands of  children  are  turned  away  from  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  our  great  cities  because  of  lack 
of  room,  while  many  colleges  scattered  through  the 
country  have  hardly  students  enough  "to  make  it 
worth  while  to  remain  open."  Mr.  Flower  has  found 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  institutions  which  confer  the 
degree  of  B.A.  and  have  not  more  than  two  hundred 
students  each.  Supposing  that  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  is  spent  annually  by  these  small  colleges, 
Mr.  Flower  asks  whether  it  would  not  do  more  good  if 
devoted  to  trade  schools.  That  is  an  0|>en  question,  of 
course,  but  it  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  primary- 
.school  accommodations  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 


In  an  article  on  "The  Crisis  of  Civil  Service  Reform," 
Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb  expresses  the  hope  that  the  merit 
system  will  soon  make  an  honorable  profession  of  our 
civil  service,  as  similar  methods  have  already  done  in 
some  of  the  European  countries.  Some  of  the  places  at 
Washington  are  exceedingly  attractive  to  young  men  of 
scientific  training. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Latcha  contributes  a  vigorous  article  ip. 
opposition  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  scheme  and  in  sup- 
port of  a  policy  of  developing  cheap  inland  railroad 
transportation  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder  describes  the  famous 
Chinese  "  Six  Companies"  and  their  relations  to  Amer- 
ican politics.  These  companies  have  imported  nearly 
all  the  Chinamen  now  in  this  country.  They  secured 
these  coolie  laborers  in  the  first  place  by  promising  them 
transportation  from  China  to  America,  employment, 
care  when  sick,  legal  advice,  and  a  general  superintend- 
ence. The  coolies  on  their  side  signed  a  paper  binding 
them  to  pay  back  the  money  at  a  rate  agreed  upon,  and 
23^  per  cent,  of  all  money  received  during  their  stay  in 
America.  The  hold  thus  acquired  by  the  Six  Companies 
on  the  Chinese  immigrants  has  been  utilized,  Mr.  Hol- 
der asserts,  in  building  up  a  powerful  organization  to 
fight  American  laws. 

The  February  North  American  contains  the  first 
installment  of  "  Recollections  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  Sir 
William  Howard  Russell,  the  famous  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  of  the  war  in  the  way  of  personal  reminiscence, 
the  American  reading  public  has  not  forgotten  "Bull 
Run  Russell"  nor  his  daring  achievements  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent ;  his  recollections  will  be  read  ¥rlth  keen 
interest. 

The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild  contributes  an  article 
on  "The  Monetary  Commission  and  Its  Work;"  Mr. 
James  L.  King  relates  some  anecdotes  showing  Lin- 
coln's skill  as  a  lawyer,  and  Mrs.  Maud  Nathan  advo- 
cates the  adoption  of  a  "consumer's  label"  to  secure 
the  public  against  the  purchase  of  goods  made  under 
unwholesome  conditions. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  deals  much  with  current  ques- 
tions of  the  day  by  writers  adequate  for  the  dis- 
cussion. 

.  Mr.  F.  T.  Jan6,  In  a  paper,  "The  British  Ship  of 
War,"  practically  charges  the  Admiralty  with  allowing 
outside  clamor  to  modify  the  designs  of  British  war- 
ships. The  American  fieet,  he  declares,  has  been  chiefly 
constructed  to  win  the  applause  of  the  newspapers,  and 
he  fears  that  the  same  deadly  element  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  at  Whitehall.    Mr.  Jane  says : 

"The  statistician  is  omnipotent.  Already  he  has 
forced  the  Admiralty  to  alter  the  armament  of  the 
Hyacinth  class.  Next  we  may  look  to  see  4.7-inch  guns 
substituted  for  the  la-pounders  of  the  Diadems,  or  the 
laying  down  of  a  servile  copy  of  the  absurd  Rossia. 
The  Canopus  class  have  been  designed  to  satisfy  a  popu- 
lar fad  on  the  matter  of  speed  ;  to  satisfy  another  fad, 
the  foremost  and  aftermost  guns  on  their  main  decks 
have  been  sponsoned— a  thing  that  will  not  go  to  im- 
prove their  sea-worthiness.  They  carry  two  or  more 
6-inch  guns  in  excess  on  what  on  our  usual  scale  of  arms- 
ment  to  displacement  they  should  carry.  What  sort  of 
navy  shall  we  have  if  the  movement  gathers  momen- 
tum?   The  Admiralty  appear  to  have  had   the  inch 
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forced  out  of  fbem ;  how  long  now  before  the  ell  will  be 
demanded  ?    And  what  then  ? " 

HAUPTM ANN'S  **  SUNKEN  BELL." 

The  editor  of  the  Contemporary  makes  a  bold  and 
▼ery  welcome  innovation  in  publishing  an  abridged 
translation  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  play  *^  The  Sunken 
Bell,"  which  has  had  a  phenomenal  success  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Bunting  says : 

**In  Germany,  as  here,  there  is  usually  a  very  limited 
demand  for  modem  plays  in  book  form  ;  but  this  drama 
has  run  through  twenty-eight  editions  in  eight  months. 
It  is  performed  in  some  thirty  theaters  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  French  and 
represented  in  Paris ;  and  the  same  is  or  soon  will  be 
true  of  Denmark.'' 

Mr.  Bunting's  account  of  the  play  is  very  good  read- 
ing, but  it  is  hardly  a  subject  for  quotation.  The  play 
has  evidently  one  great  element  of  success,  and  that  is 
that  no  one  can  tell  exactly  what  it  means,  and  so  there 
is  room  for  endless  discussion. 

*'One  thing,  however,  is  clear  :  it  is,  in  symbol,  the 
life  tragedy  of  an  artist  placed  between  the  duties  of 
ordioary  and  conventional  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  enthrallments  of  a  fairy  muse,  inspiring 
him  to  impossible  ideals  of  perfect  art  and  ecstatic 
dreams  of  what  art  may  do  for  mankind." 

WANTED— A  NEW  BESEBVE  FOR  LITTLE  WARS. 

"  A  Member  of  the  Headquarters  Staff,"  writing  on 
"The  State  of  the  Army,"  combats  the  extremely  pessi- 
mistic conclusions  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  reserve  that  would  be  available  for  little 
wars: 

"Ten  thousand  men,  trained  for  seven  years  in  the 
ranks,  who  in  many  instances  have  seen  actual  fighting, 
are  passed  to  the  reserve  annually.  Were  the  military 
authorities  authorized  by  Parliament  to  call  up  these 
men  during  the  first  year  of  their  service  with  the  re- 
serve, the  whole  difficulty  in  regard  to  our  small  wars 
would  vanish.  We  should  be  able  to  send  abroad  bat- 
talions of  which  any  nation  could  be  proud,  and  that  at 
short  notice  and  without  causing  any  real  hardship  to 
the  reservists  concerned." 

RUINED  BY  A  HAPPY  MARRIAGE. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Crawford,  in  her  paper  on  Alphonse 
Daudet,  propounds  the  somewhat  original  theory  that 
the  great  novelist  has  failed  chiefly  because  he  was  too 
happy  in  his  married  life: 

"That  his  marriage  was  a  singularly  happy  one  is  the 
testimony  of  all  their  friends.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  life  of  a  prosperous  bourgeois — which, 
thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  his  wife's  admirable  super- 
vision, the  novelist  was  enabled  to  lead — served  the 
higher  interests  of  his  art ;  whether  it  might  not  have 
prospered  better  in  a  garret  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  or, 
better  still,  in  some  Provenyal  village,  and  whether  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  marriage  did  not  interpose  a 
Carrier  between  him  and  that  Provencal  life  from  which 
he  drew  all  his  best  inspiration.  The  tendency  of  the 
whole  milieu  in  which  his  later  life  was  spent  was  to 
place  the  novelist's  work  on  too  high  a  plane,  and  to 
urge  him  into  methods  of  composition  quite  foreign  to 
his  natural  bent,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  a  great 
loss  in  spontaneity  and  grace^  his  two  most  valuable 
qualities.  And  in  this  tendency  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
Madame  Daudet  had  her  share  of  responsibility." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURA'. 

THE  February  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
is  alive  and  up  to  date.  Among  the  numerous 
political  articles,  separate  notice  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Fred. 
Greenwood's  proclamation  of  *' England  at  War"  and 
Mr.  Henry  Birchenough's  **  Expansion  of  Germany." 
Doubtless  the  editor  supposes  that  any  amount  of  papers 
on  current  affairs  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the 
singularly  musical  and  sonorous  poem  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Swinburne  with  which  the  review  opens.  The  piece  is 
entitled  "  Barking  Hall :  A  Year  After.  A  Sequel  to  The 
High  Oaks,"  and  is  a  lovely  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place  which  saw  the  sunrise  and  sunset  of  his  mother's 
life. 

BRITISH  INDIAN  FRONTIER  POLICY. 

The  future  of  the  Anglo-Afghan  alliance  exercises  the 
mind  of  the  Moulvie  Rafluddin  Ahmad,  who  once  more 
eulogizes  the  genius  and  good  faith  of  the  Ameer,  and 
earnestly  begs  that  the  British  Government  accede  to 
his  desire  to  be  represented  in  London  by  a  special 
agent.  **  An  independent  monarch  he  is,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes."  The  Moulvie  goes  on  to  characterize  the 
frontier  war  as  *'the  most  unfortunate  war  India  ever 
had,"  and  urges  that  England  should  make  the  Affridis 
her  allies,  convincing  them  of  her  good  faith.  Maj. 
G.  J.  Yoimghusband  proposes  for  the  permanent  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Indian  frontier  the  two  measures— com- 
plete and  imiversal  disarmament  of  the  tribesmen,  with 
enforced  settlement  within  our  borders  for  the  recal- 
citrant, and  the  construction  of  metaled  roads  giving 
free  access  to  all  portions  of  the  tribal  territory. 

FALLACIOUS  FREE-TRADE  PROPHECIES. 

"The  Manchester  School  and  To-day"  is  the  title  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  contribution.  He  recalls  the  prophecies 
of  the  early  free  traders,  and  unmasks  with  a  smile 
their  underlying  assumption  that  England  was  pretty 
well  to  monopolize  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
world,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  was  to  find  its  mission 
in  supplying  her  with  raw  material. 

"The  wonderful  machinery,  mostly  of  British  inven- 
tion, especially  in  iron  and  steel  and  in  textile  manufac- 
tures, enables  the  Hindoo  of  India,  the  peon  of  Mexico, 
the  negro  of  America,  the  Chinaman  and  the  man  of 
Japan  to  manufacture  with  the  more  carefully  edu- 
cated workman  of  Britain  and  America.  .  .  .  Auto- 
matic machinery  is  to  be  credited  as  the  most  potent 
factor  in  rendering  non-essential  to  successful  manufac- 
turing a  mass  of  educated  mechanical  labor  such  as 
that  of  Britain  or  America,  and  thus  making  it  possible 
to  create  manufacturing  centers  in  lands  which,  until 
recent  years,  seemed  destined  to  remain  only  producers 
of  raw  materials.  .  .  .  This  is  not  change ;  it  is  revolu- 
tion." 

Something  better  than  was  hoped  for  is,  in  Mr.  Car- 
negie's judgment,  being  evolved  when  all  the  nations 
enter  into  the  manufacturing  sphere. 

"  It  is  pleasing  also  to  note  how  the  genius  of  each 
tends  to  excel  in  a  different  line.  Thus  France  has 
almost  monopolized  the  superfine  in  textiles,  as  it  has 
long  enjoyed  supremacy  in  the  department  of  women's 
rich  apparel.  Britain  holds  supremacy  in  machinery  for 
textiles.  The  inventor  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
she  is  also  leading  the  world  to-day  in  successfully  devel- 
oping a  collateral  branch,  the  by-product  coke  oven,  in 
which  even  the  American  has  so  far  failed.  America 
leads  in  electrical  appliances  and  machine  tools.    Grer- 
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many  is  supreme  in  chemical  dyes,  and  has  recently 
invented  a  condenser  for  steam  which  is  showing  great 
results,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  new  process  for  the 
making  of  armor.  The  stirring  competition  which  has 
begun  among  the  nations  and  which  we  may  expect  to 
see  still  more  strenuously  pushed  is  the  true  agency  for 
producing  the  best  results." 

THE  LARGEST  COAL-FIELD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Moreing,  writing  on  Great  Britain^s  oppor- 
tunity in  China,  is  lost  in  admiration  at  the  moderation 
and  wisdom  of  British  demands.  He  strongly  puts  the 
case  for  the  appointment  of  a  British  special  conmiis- 
sioner  or  commercial  agent  to  look  after  Chinese  trade 
accredited  to  the  local  governors.  He  also  urges  the 
drawing  up  of  a  mining  code  in  view  of  the  great  min- 
eral wealth  of  China.  Of  Baron  von  Richthofen's 
Investigations  he  says : 

**  He  reports  on  Hunan  that  the  whole  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  that  province  may  be  called  one  great 
coal-field,  covering  in  all  some  21, 700  square  miles.  Over 
large  areas  of  this  the  coal  measures  are  visible  on  the 
surface,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  coal  is  of  an  excel- 
lent quality.  Hunan  also  produces  iron,  copper,  silver, 
quicksilver,  tin,  lead,  and  gold.  As  to  the  latter  min- 
eral, Pumpelly's  tables  give  sixty-four  localities  in  four- 
teen provinces  where  gold  is  to  be  found,  and  though 
some  of  the  *  washings*  may  be  poor,  many  mines  are 
indisputably  rich.  Hunan  is  said  by  Baron  von  Richt- 
hof en  to  be  another  province  most  favored  by  nature, 
being  rich  in  both  agricultural  and  mineral  products, 
lead  and  iron  constituting  the  latter.  The  same  miner- 
als with  the  addition  of  salt  are  found  in  Shansi,  which 
in  proportion  to  its  area  has  probably  the  largest  and 
most  easily  workable  coal-field  of  any  region  on  the 
globe,  while  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  capable  of 
almost  unlimited  extent." 

The  writer's  own  firm  has  information  of  rich  mineral 
resources  in  Manchuria  and  the  northern  provinces. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Chesney,  editor  of  the  Pioneer^  writes  on 
the  native  press  Of  India,  and  shows  that  the  Indian 
journalist  catering  for  his  own  literary  caste,  with  its 
singularly  narrow  range  of  interest,  finds  criticism  of 
the  British  sway  which  he  cannot  modify  the  principal 
source  of  "copy."  The  Count  de  Calonne  bewails  the 
heavy  burden  of  French  officialism—the  great  army  of 
nearly  a  million  state  functionaries,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  municipal  officers,  one-half  of  whom  could  be  s^pt 
away  with  advantage  to  every  one ;  whose  officious  idle- 
ness and  dishonest  use  of  thoir  position  are  a  bane  to  the 
nation.  The  Earl  of  Mayo  makes  a  very  pointed  and 
pertinent  rejoinder  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  criticism  of 
the  Financial  Relations  Commission.  Lieut.-CoL 
Sir  G.  S.  Clark  reviews  Captain  Mahan's  counsels 
to  the  United  States,  regrets  with  him  their  isola- 
tion from  the  world-life,  deplores  their  animosity 
toward  Great  Britain,  and  hopes  that  the  two  great 
nations  will  be  united  by  some  common  task,  such  as 
was  presented  in  Armenia  or  as  is  imminent  in  the  far 
East.  Miss  I.  A.  Taylor  gives  a  pathetic  sketch  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  generous-hearted  Irish  noble, 
who  Joined  the  rebels  in  1798,  was  arrested  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  died  in  prison.  Mr.  D.  R.  Fearon  writes 
on  Dante  and  paganism. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  publishes  several  inter- 
esting articles  touching  upon  the  crisis  in  the 
far  East,  the  County  Council  election,  etc.,  which  we 
deal  with  elsewhere. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell  writes  upon  the  British 
West  Indian  topical  colonies  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  optim- 
ism. He  describes  what  the  various  commissions  have 
recommended  should  be  done,  and  devotes  his  article  to 
insisting  upon  the  importance  of  carrying  out  their  rec- 
ommendations. Sir  Greorge  Baden-Powell  does  not 
think  that  the  policy  of  sugar  bounties  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  countervailing  duty  is  the  aim-all  and  end-all 
of  West  Indian  reforms : 

**  Practically  perfect  in  a  great  majority  of  the  estates 
is  the  process  of  the  production  of  sugar.  If  prices  hold 
as  they  are,  if  they  mend  only  a  little,  then  bounties  or 
no  bounties,  sugar  production  in  the  West  Indies  will 
continue.  What  is  really  needed  for  the  West  Indies  Lb^ 
a  wise,  comprehensive  policy,  steadily  carried  to  its  con- 
clusion. It  is  really  a  question  not  of  economic,  or 
diplomacy,  or  subsidy,  but  of  administrative  statesmaor 
ship.  Many  of  the  evils  now  accruing  in  the  West  Indies 
might  have  been  averted  had  the  sotmd  advice  and 
information  from  time  to  time  acquired  by  the  authori- 
ties been  acted  upon.  Speaking  generally,  while  I  look 
for  the  abolition  of  the  bounty  system  in  Europe  in  the 
near  future,  I  do  not  consider  that  this  would,  by  itself 
save  the  situation  in  the  West  Indies.  It  would  assist 
in  preserving  the  sugar  industry.  But  more,  far  more 
than  this  is  needed,  and  the  sum  total  of  this  is  con- 
tained in  resolute  administration  on  the  lines  I  have 
indicated." 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  CARDINAL  MAKNIKO. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  Mr.  Ward's  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  takes  occasion  to  print  the 
following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
of  whom,  as  a  theologian  and  scholar,  he  professes  to 
have  a  poqr  opinion : 

"  Cardinal  Manning,  then,  was,  befdre  and  beyond  all 
things,  an  ecclesiastical  statesman— and  an  ecclesi- 
astical statesman  of  a  high  order ;  a  churchman  cast  in 
the  heroic  mold  of  St.  Gregory  VII.  The  20,000  neg- 
lected Catholic  children  of  London  were  very  near  his 
heart  from  the  first  moment  of  his  episcopate.  And 
before  it  came  to  an  end  he  had  succeeded,  after  many 
a  hard  fight  with  bigotry  and  ignorance,  in  securing 
their  education  in  Catholic  schools.  For  the  brutal 
gratifications  of  notoriety  and  money  he  cared  abso- 
lutely nothing.  But  he  was  a  bom  ruler  of  men  ;  and 
he  loved  to  rule.  At  Harrow  he  was  known  as  *the 
General,'  from  his  habit  of  command.  Even  there, 
*Aut  CcBsar^  aut  nullvs^  was  his  motto.  Well,  he 
became  Ceesar^— a  ruler  in  the  midst,  even  among  his 
brethren.  And  his  rule  was  everywhere  felt.  He  loved 
to  control  even  the  smallest  details.  A  witty  man,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  of  him,  *  He  is  not  content  to  drive 
the  coach,  he  wants  to  drag  it  also.'  He  had  the  defect* 
of  his  qualities,  his  great  qualities.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  any  man  who  had  the  privilege  of  intercourse 
with  him  could  doubt  his  faith  unfeigned,  his  deep 
devotion,  his  spotless  integrity,  his  indomitable  cou^ 
age,  his  singleness  of  aim,  his  entire  dedication  of  him- 
self to  the  cause  which  he,  in  his  inmost  soul,  believed 
to  be  the  only  cause  worth  living  for.  *  The  purity  of 
his  heart,  the  sanctity  of  his  motives,  no  man  knowing 
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him  can  question,*  Archdeacon  Hare  bore  witness  when 
lamenting  his  secession.    This  testimony  is  true." 

A  PLEASA27T  TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  Frederick  Grale,  who  has  for  forty  years  been  in 
and  oat  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  con- 
nection with  private-bill  legislation,  contributes  an 
article  of  very  lively  gossipy  reminiscences  which  it  is 
impossible  to  summarize.  His  connection  with  the 
Parliamentary  lobby  dates'  from  the  year  1846.  He  re- 
members ''King**  Hudson,  and  he  has  the  very  highest 
opinion  of  the  way  in  which  Parliamentary  committees 
do  their  business.  In  the  course  of  his  article  he  inci- 
deDtally  makes  a  remark  which  is  worth  quoting : 

**  I  can  speak  from  pretty  long  experience  that  in  rival 
companies  contests  which  have  been  waged  with  every 
available  weapon,  if,  by  mutual  consent,  a  truce  has 
been  called  and  both  sides  showed  their  hands  with  an 
eye  to  establialiing  a  moduB  Vivendi^  and  it  has  ended 
in  fighting  it  out  before  a  committee,  not  a  word  spoken 
in  confidence  was  ever  dropped  or  hinted  at  by  either 
side  in  the  committee-room ;  and  moreover,  1  have  seen 
compromises  which  involved  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pounds  settled  by  word  of  mouth,  leaving  the  de- 
tails of  carrying  them  out  to  some  disinterested  party 
afterward." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  throws  himself  vehemently  into  the 
controversy  as  to  the  person  to  whom  Shakespeare  ad- 
dressed his  sonnets.  He  will  not  admit  for  a  moment 
that  that  person  could  have  been  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  he  is  quite  positive  that  it  could  be  no  other  than 
the  Earl  of  Southampton. 

''  His  most  abiding  characteristic,  alike  in  middle  age 
aiHl  youth,  was,  according  to  the  unvarying  testimony 
of  nmnerous  literary  proUgiSj  a  love  of  learning  and 
literature,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  to  Southampton  that 
Shakespeare  addressed  such  of  the  sonnets  as  can  be 
positively  credited  with  a  genuinely  autobiographic 
significance." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Steuart  writes  entertainingly  enough,  but 
without  any  definite  aim,  on  '*  Authors,  t^blishersand 
Booksellers.''  Mr.  William  Johnstone  describes  a  Jour 
ney  which  he  took  from  Canton  to  Mandalay. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THERE  are  several  good  articles  in  the  National 
Review,  which  is  not  weighted  down  this  month 
as  much  as  usual  by  a  deck  cargo  of  bimetallism.  The 
Hon.  J.  W.  Longley's  article  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at 
Washington  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  TRANSVAAL— ITS  MIKES  AND  ITS  MASTER. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  Transvaal  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  mining  and  politics  of  that  coun- 
try. He  calculates  that  the  amount  of  gold  that  can  be 
worked  in  the  Rand  is  of  the  value  of  £1,100,000,000, 
or  four  times  the  entire  production  of  all  the  Cali- 
fomisn  mines  in  fifty  years.  At  present  the  output  of 
the  mines  is  £11,000,000  a  year,  but  even  at  the  rate  of 
£90,000,000  it  would  not  be  exhausted  before  the  middle 
of  the  next  century  The  deep  mines  can  be  worked  to 
half  a  mile  beneath  the  surface.  The  temperature  does 
not  increase  anything  like  what  was  anticipated.  The 
writer  considers  that  the  Uitlanders  may  be  considered 
<*  permanently  settled  population.    He  was  much  im- 


pressed by  President  Kruger's  physical  vigor  and  vi- 
tality. 

**  The  following  story  which  I  heard  proves  how  the 
vital  posts  of  the  little  State  are  filled,  and  also  that 
the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Transvaal  is  not  without  wit 
and  shrewdness.  Some  of  his  young  relations  applied 
to  him  for  office.  He  considered  a  while  and  said  :  *I 
can  do  nothing,  for  the  high  offices  of  the  State  are  in 
firm  hands,  and  for  little  clerkships  you  are  too 
stupid.'" 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  MIND  ON  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Herbert  Coryn,  in  an  article  entitled  **  Mind  and 
Disease,"  bears  strong  and  apparently  imintentional 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  practice  of  begin- 
ning the  day  with  worship  and  meditation,  on  which 
the  religious  teachers  of  the  world  have  always  insisted. 

**  Man  progresses  through  peace  and  brotherhood ;  as 
man  he  retrogrades,  and  as  body  he  becomes  diseased, 
by  any  reversion  to  or  persistence  in  the  states  proper 
to  animal  consciousness.  Let  the  day  begin  at  its 
highest.  There  are  books  and  passages  in  books  which 
raise  consciousness  to  its  noblest ;  there  are  people  the 
thought  of  whom  is  an  inspiration ;  there  are  phrases 
of  music  that  go  home  to  the  center  of  our  being.  Any 
of  these  will  do,  and  five  minutes  dwelling  thereon  at 
rising  will  give  a  keynote  that  will  sound  for  the 
day,  the  morning  bath  of  the  mind.  Then  as  the  hours 
go  on  and  consciousness  sinks,  moves  to  sensuality,  be- 
comes irritable,  or  inclines  to  darken  with  any  of  the 
lower  states,  reach  back  to  the  morning,  re-create  the 
higher,  and  thus  destroy  the  awakening  germ  of  dis- 
harmony in  the  soul  and  disease  in  the  body.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  things,  practice  makes  perfect,  and  the 
habit  of  mounting  in  all  unoccupied  moments  up  from 
the  animal  is  as  easy  to  acquire  as  is  that  of  descent 
toward  it." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Bernard  Holland  writes  on  William  Johnson, 
who  was  the  tutor  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  a  master  at 
Eton,  whose  letters  and  journals  have  recently  been 
published  under  the  name  of  William  Cory.  Mr.  Hol- 
land says : 

"  In  England  we  have  too  few  of  this  kind.  Johnson 
was  a  poet,  a  scholar,  as  original  a  mirror  of  outward 
impressions  as  Carlyle  or  Fitzgerald,  as  tender-hearted 
in  friendship  as  a  woman  or  as  his  Cambridge  friend 
Henry  Bradshaw.  He  could  render  in  perfection  the 
too  sweet  music  of  the  flying  hour." 

An  anonymous  writer  dwells  upon  the'hardships  suf- 
fered by  Arthur  Crawford,  of  the  Bombay  civil  serv- 
ice, whose  pension  Lord  Cross  stopped  because  of  his 
having  irregularly  borrowed  money.  Mr.  H.  Kopsch,  a 
merchant  in  China,  maintains  that  the  gold  standard 
operates  as  a  bounty  to  the  yellow  man  with  the  white 
money. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  Edinbwrgh  for  January  is  an  average  number, 
with  several  papers  that  are  very  good  reading. 
The  first  place  in  the  Review  is  given  to  an  article 
entitled  **  Valmy  and  Auerstadt."    It  is  very  largely  an 
exposition  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  campaigns.    Of 
the  Duke  the  writer  says  : 

**  Germany  has  remembered  the  merits,  rather  than 
the  failings,  of  the  Duke.  Too  frequently,  no  doubt,  he 
had*  been  feund  to  be  *  naturally  prone  to  delay '  when 
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rapid  action  was  desirable,  and  bad  preferred  *  cautious 
counsels  *  when  bolder  measures  were  required  by  the 
situation,  and  thought  it  wise  *to  calculate  chances' 
rather  than  to  trust  to  fortune ;  but  all  this  was  for- 
given, because  not  only  had  he  in  peace  proved  himself 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  rulers  of  the  time,  but 
also,  and  mainly,  because  he  fell  for  his  country  on  the 
field  of  battle,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  time  of  need,  and 
thus  justified  the  early  judgment  of  his  royal  uncle  that 
nature  had  destined  him  for  a  hero.'' 

DONGOLA. 

This  is  an  article  topographical  rather  than  literary. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  take  stock  of  the  character  of  the 
country  which  has  been  reacquired  by  the  successful 
campaigns  of  the  Egsrptian  Sirdar.  The  extent  of  this 
territory  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  paragraph  : 

'*  The  expedition  brought  last  year  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion by  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  resulted  in  the  restora> 
tion  to  Egypt  of  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  the  Nile  valley  abandoned  in  1885.  Since  then, 
by  the  renewed  advance  of  the  same  general,  again  ad- 
mirably conducted,  upon  Abu  Hamed  and  Berber,  a 
further  length  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
river  has  been  won  back  to  civilization,  and  the  Berber 
and  Suakim  route  has  again  been  opened." 

MR.  BRYCE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"  Mr.  Bryce  on  the  Future  of  South  Africa"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  devoted  to  the  description  of  Mr.  Bryce's 
book.    The  reviewer  says : 

"Mr.  Bryce  has  written  a  singularly  interesting  book, 
affording  much  food  for  thoitght,  and  which  may  help, 
perhaps,  to  clear  people's  eyes  as  to  the  true  uses  and 
abuses  of  colonization.  He  may  have  put  more  ques- 
tions about  the  future  than  anything  except  the  future 
itself  can  answer.  He  has  discussed  topics  provocative 
of  bitter  feeling  on  the  whole  with  impartiality  and 
moderation,  and  he  has  looked  with  a  philosophic  mind 
beyond  the  controversies  of  the  moment  to  those  great 
causes  and  forces  which  will  ultimately  make  or  mar 
the  future  of  Europe  in  South  Africa." 

BRITAIN'S  INDIAN  FRONTIER  POLICY. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Indian  Frontier  Policy  " 
hinks  that  England  has  gone  too  far  to  draw  back. 
After  a  survey  of  the  situation  and  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done,  he  says  : 

"  It  seems  to  us  that,  looking  at  the  question  of  policy 
as  a  whole,  there  is  really  no  choice,  and  that  the  course 
to  be  followed  for  the  future  Is  one  upon  which  all  men 
of  mark  on  both  sides  are  practically  agreed.  It  is  too 
late  to  go  back  now.  For  good  or  for  evil  we  have 
abandoned  the  Lawrence  policy  on  the  frontier  and 
adopted  another  policy,  all  of  us  alike,  whatever  our 
political  creed.  The  fundamental  principles  of  that 
policy  are  to  respect  and  support  the  independence  of 
Afghanistan  and  to  organize  for  defense  the  tribal  belt. 
To  those  principles  we  must  adhere." 

Unlike  most  of  those  who  advocate  the  forward  policy, 
this  reviewer  is  not  a  Russophobe,  for  he  says  : 

'*  We  should  do  well  also  to  show  less  distrust  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Russians.  It  is  seventy  years  now 
since  Russia  has  made  any  serious  encroachment  on  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  and  this  is  a  fact  worth  remember- 
ing when  we  are  considering  the  probability  of  her  vio- 
lating the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan.  Let  us,  therefore, 
act  deliberately  and  carefully,  avoiding  unnecessary 


expense  and  unnecessary  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  tribes,  especially  those  tribes  whose 
country  leads  nowhere." 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  varied  and  multifarious  contribu- 
tions to  the  world  of  books  are  dealt  with  by  a  reviewer 
who  shakes  his  head  severely  over  the  enormous  multi- 
plicity and  variety  of  Mr.  Kipling's  writings.  Speaking 
Of  his  stories  the  reviewer  says: 

^*  They  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  idea  that  he  might 
if  he  gave  his  best  mind  to  it,  produce  a  novel  of  modem 
life  equal  to  the  novels  of  Thackeray;  but  he  has  shown 
no  disposition  to  make  the  effort,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  protest  in  "The  Light  That  Failed,"  he  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  frittering  away  his  remarkable  and 
exceptional  powers  in  playing  to  the  gallery." 

Of  his  poems,  the  reviewer  deplores  the  way  in  which 
he  revels  in  sUmg,  and  sums  him  up  as  a  verse  writer  aa 
follows: 

'*  Taking  his  verse  compositions  altogether,  one  may 
say  that  the  author  has  just  let  us  see  that  he  might  be 
a  poet  if  he  would,  but  has  done  but  little  yet  toward  a 
serious  achievement  of  the  position." 

Kipling's  best  work,  he  thinks,  is  in  his  interpretation 
of  aidmallife: 

''Of  all  Mr.  Kipling's  works,  *The  Jungle  Book,'  in 
two  series,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  original,  and  the 
one  which,  so  far,  offers  the  best  promise  of  retaining  a 
permanent  place  in  our  literature." 

THE  BIRDS  OF  LONDON. 

The  ornithologist  who  writes  the  article  on  this  sub- 
ject confines  his  London  to  the  four  miles  round  Charing 
Cross: 

''The  number  of  species  which  breed  in  the  British 
Islands  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-four ;  and  out  of 
these,  the  following  lately  nested  within  four  miles 
of  Charing  Cross:  The  thrush,  blackbird,  robin,  hedge- 
sparrow,  white-throat,  sedge-warbler,  reed-warbler, 
great-tit,  coal-tit,  blue-tit,  wren,  starling,  jackdaw, 
crow,  rook,  fly-catcher,  swallow,  martin,  greenflncb, 
sparrow,  chaffinch,  cuckoo,  wild  duck,  wood-pigeon, 
moorhen,  and  dabchick." 

This  is  a  very  respectable  list,  but  it  is  not  surprifdng 
that  "the  history  of  the  birds  of  London  is  the  history 
of  a  steadily  diminishing  commtmity.  Every  year  some 
species  which  used  often  to  be  seen"  becomes  rarer  un- 
til it  is  extinct;  and  not  only  do  the  number  of  species 
become  less,  but  the  individuals  become  fewer.  Last 
year  there  was  but  one  rookery  left  in  London.  The 
only  exception,  we  believe,  to  these  decreasing  numbers 
are  the  wood-pigeons,  which  have  astonishingly  multi- 
plied." 

The  solitary  surviving  rookery  within  the  four-mile 
area  consists  of  three  nests  in  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  gar- 
den: 

"Within  sounds  of  the  roar  of  Holbom,  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Gray's  Inn,  the  rooks  still  build.  There  were 
many  alarms  that  the  birds  were  about  to  leave;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  felling  of  the  trees  and  building  of  new 
houses  all  round,  the  rooks  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  garden  which  was  planted  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 
Most  of  Bacon's  elms  are  now  gone,  and  instead  of  thirty 
or  forty  nests,  as  there  used  to  be  twenty  years  ago, 
there  are  only  three  to  be  seen,  each  one  solitary,  in  the 
highest  tops  of  three  plane-trees." 

The  other  articles  deal  with  the  house  of  Blackwoo(f 
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and  "  The  Harley  Papers.^  The  latter  article  is  a  corn- 
poet  of  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  is  a  yery  readable  number. 
We  notice  the  paper  on  "The  London  CJounty 
Council"  elsewhere. 

The  article  on  "Ireland  in  'W*'  Is  an  exposition  of 
what  the  reviewer  regards  as  the  most  picturesqne  epi- 
sode in  modem  Irish  history— of  course  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Quarterly,    The  reviewer  says  : 

'*  Those  who  would  commemorate  the  rebellion  as  a 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  Ireland  as  a  Roman 
CaUiolic  Ireland  entirely  mistake  both  its  origin  and  its 
objects,  and  attribute  to  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
views  and  opinions  which  it  is  plain  that  not  one  among 
the  earlier  United  Irishmen  ever  for  a  moment  enteiv 
tained. 

^*If,  again,  the  commemorative  celebration  now  being 
arranged  in  Ireland  is  represented  as  indicating  the 
rooted  and  irreconcilable  aversion  of  Irishmen  to  Eng- 
lish rule,  let  it  be  remembered  that  of  the  grievances  in 
which  the  rebellion  originated  not  one  now  remains. 
The  speeches  and  writings  of  the  men  of  tW  may  be 
Marched  in  vain  for  the  statement  of  a  single  wrong 
that  England  has  suffered  to  remain  unremedied." 

THE  SECOND  DUKE  OF   BUCKINGHAM. 

The  article  on  "  George  Villiers,  Second  Duke  of 
Buckingham,"  is  a  very  bright  and  brilliant  specimen  of 
the  biographical  papers  which  constitute  the  chief  at- 
traction of  the  Qtuirterly.  George  Villiers  presented  a 
tempting  subject.  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, Dryden's  "Zimri,"  summed  up  the  talents,  the 
whims,  and  the  vices  of  the  Restoration.  He  was  a 
curious  product  of  the  civil  war,  exile,  and  the  reaction 
against  puritanism.  The  reviewer  deals  with  his  mixed 
character  with  sympathy  and  appreciation.  It  is  odd  to 
find  that  after  the  Duke  had  spent  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  in  dissipation,  he  had  still  sufficient  energy 
left  when  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  to  ride  three  hours 
at  a  time  after  a  fox  in  Yorkshire,  the  pace  being  so 
severe  that  the  Duke  and  his  huntsman  alone  were  in  at 
the  kill,  and  both  of  them  had  ridden  their  horses  to 
death. 

NELSON  AND  LADY  HAMILTON. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Nelson,  while  praising 
Captain  Bfahan^s  biography  to  the  skies  as  an  exposition 
of  Nelson^s  naval  genius,  laments  that  the  American 
biographer  should  take  so  severe  a  view  of  Nelson^s  rela- 
tions with  Lady  Hamilton.    He  says  : 

"The  whole  of  this  pitiful  tragedy  belongs  only  to  the 
last  seven  years  of  Nelson's  life.  Captain  Mahan  allows 
its  shadow  to  overhang  his  whole  career.  From  first  to 
last  throughout  his  pages  we  are  shown  the  fatal  passion 
for  Lady  Hamilton,  rising  up  like  an  avenging  Nemesis 
to  besmirch  the  radiant  fame  of  a  man  who  for  nearly 
forty  years  of  a  noble  life  had  been  chivalrous  as  a 
Lancelot  and  loyal  as  an  Arthur.  We  can  discern  no 
sufficient  reason  in  morals,  and  therefore  none  in  liter- 
ary art,  for  this  method  of  treatment.'' 

But  while  uttering  that  criticism,  the  reviewer  him- 
nlf  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  idealize  the  relations 
between  Nelson  and  his  mistress.    He  says : 

**  There  are  letters  In  the  Morrison  collection,  too 
ooane  to  quote,  which  show  plainly  enough  that  Nel- 


son's infatuation  for  Lady  Hamilton  was  essentially  and 
passionately  physical,  and  never  rose  to  the  level  of  an 
ennobling  and  redeeming  inspiration." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  in  this  number  are  the  inevitable  review 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  *'  House  of  Blackwood"  and  an  inter- 
esting sketch  based  on  Greneral  Read's  **  Historic 
Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Savoy,"  entitled  *'  Gibbon 
at  Lausanne." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  February  opens  with 
a  very  long  paper,  covering  thirty  pages,  entitled 
"  The  Year  of  Shame."  It  is  written  by  an  original 
member  of  the  Eighty  Club,  and  is  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  causes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
have  covered  Ehigland  with  infamy.  He  says  at  the  be- 
ginning : 

"Never  during  the  last  two  centuries  has  England 
been  brought  so  low  in  the  councils  of  the  world  or 
been  so  false  to  her  own  traditions  and  the  great  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  justice  as  in  this  vaunted  year  of 
the  Queen's  jubilee." 

'  After  going  through  the  whole  narrative  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Salisbury,  he  comes  to  a  close  by  insist- 
ing on  the  following  moral  lesson  : 

"  If  we  would  be  great  it  is  certain  that  we  must  have 
the  coura^ge  to  be  great.  It  is  not  by  putting  our  con- 
science into  commission,  It  is  not  by  playing  second 
fiddle  in  an  inharmonious  and  futile  concert  that  we 
shall  uphold  the  national  dignity  or  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  our  great  empire." 

THE  BIAS  OF  JUDOE8  AGAINST  WOMEN. 

The  article  signed  **  Ignota"  deals  with  the  question 
of  judicial  sex  bias.  The  writer  maintains  that  the 
bias  of  judges  against  women,  which  was  shown  notably 
in  the  English  case  when  the  judges  decided  that  women 
were  not  eligible  to  sit  on  county  councils,  is  one  of  the 
great  obstacles  which  women  have  to  face  in  the  effort 
to  secure  recognition  of  their  rights.  For,  "Ignota" 
argues,  women  are  claiming  no  new  rights.  They  are 
only  asking  for  the  restitution  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges.   She  says : 

"It  is  beyond  all  question  that  from  the  earliest 
known  periods  women  had  been  possessed  at  least  of  the 
local  franchise  which  entitled  them  to  be  members  of 
the  body  corporate  of  any  corporate  borough.  The  old 
burgess-rolls  of  many  of  our  ancient  cities  and  boroughs 
bear  witness  to  this,  notably  London  and  Edinburgh. 
Indeed,  in  our  ancient  London  certain  abbesses  are 
known  to  have  been  among  the  official  rulers  of  the 
city  even  before  the  date  of  the  earliest  charters." 

She  then  proceeds  with  her  paper,  the  object  of  which, 
she  says,  "  is  to  show  how  continuously,  either  from  nex 
bias  or  from  sheer  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  facts  in 
which  women  are  deeply  interested,  our  judges  and 
other  highly  placed  officials  have  been  paring  down  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  women  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion." 

So  deeply  rooted  is  this  prejudice  against  women  that 
"  Ignota  "  seems  to  fear  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Eng- 
lish courts  will  discover  that  women  have  no  right  'to 
sit  either  on  school  boards  or  on  boards  of  guardians. 
She  says : 

"The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  insecurity  of  all 
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Tights  and  privileges  of  women  which  depend  either 
upon  legislation  or  upon  the  legal  interpretation  of  the 
law  is  the  strongest  argument  possible  for  giving  to 
them  that  equitable  share  of  control  over  legislation, 
and  thereby  over  the  makers  of  the  law  and  over  its  in- 
terpreters, which  the  position  of  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  can  alone  secure." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  B.  X.  Oakeshott  discusses  at  some  length  Mr. 
Mathew  Arnold  as  a  political  and  social  critic.  **  His 
•chief  failure,**  says  Mr  Oakeshott,  **  is  that  he  can  sug- 
.gest  no  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  time.  The  great 
•danger  of  the  development  of  culture  without  a  cor- 
responding development  of  morals  is  one  with  which 
he  does  not  cope."  There  is  a  somewhat  crude  article 
by  H.  E.  Harvey,  entitled  "  Science  as  a  Moral  Guide," 
the  point  of  the  writer  being  that  science  alone  can  help 
us  to  preserve  the  true  balance  between  the  extremes  of 
selfishness  and  unselfishness.  Mona  Wilson  expounds 
the  present  condition  of  the  law  in  relation  to  employ- 
-ers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation.  The  arti- 
•cles  on  "The  Development  in  the  Idea  of  the  State  "and 
Professor  Grooke's  psychical  research  address  do  not 
<b\\  for  any  special  remark. 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  January  number  of  this  Review  Sir  Henry  H. 
Howarth  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  *^The  Early 
History  of  Babylonia,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  set  forth 
-consecutively  the  result  of  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  Babylonia  in  recent  years.  No  theme  can 
be  more  attractive,  but  the  article  itself  hardly  fulfills 
the  expectation.  Sir  Henry  Howarth  is  of  opinion  that 
the  records  take  us  back  to  at  least  5000  B.C. 

Mr.  F.  Baring  follows  the  march  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  invading  army  by  the  traces  which  it 
leaves  in  Doomsday  Book.  Doomsday  gives  the  value 
of  the  manors  just  before  and  just  after  the  Conquest. 
The  evidence  shows  that  he  marched  on  a  very  narrow 
front,  and  that  he  had  probably  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  when  he  left  Canterbury.  On  the 
whole,  he  appears  to  have  laid  a  very  light  band  on  the 
.-southeastern  counties.  Few  manors  lost  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  their  value,  but  by  far  the  gn*eAter  number 
were  returned  as  worth  just  as  much  in  1067  as  they 
were  in  1066. 

W.  F.  Stevenson  discusses  the  date  of  King  Alfred's 
death,  and  decides  that  he  really  died  on  October  26, 
899.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  reproducing  the  let- 
ters of  Richard  Cromwell,  which  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  E.  Warner,  of  Stoke  Rectory,  Gran- 
tham. The  earliest  is  dated  1675  and  the  latest  1708. 
Richard  Cromwell  was  then  eighty-two  years  of  age. 
He  died  when  he  was  eighty-six. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

TO  American  readers  the  most  interesting  article 
in  Blach/wood'8  for  February  is  that  entitled 
"  The  Spanish  Crisis,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  at 
-some  length  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Ernest  N.  Bennett,  the  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
<lon  Times  in  Crete  last  year,  describes  his  experience 
among  the  Christian  insurgents  of  that  island. 

There  are  three  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
India.    Mr.  J.  M.  Bulloch  finds  in  the  exploits  of  the 


Gordon  Highlanders  on  the  northwest  frontier  a  text  for 
an  article  on  "  The  Gay  Gordons :  A  Study  in  Inherited 
Prestige."  Prof.  Robert  Wallace  describes  the  Alla- 
habad fodder  and  dairy  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  by  properly  selected  and  well-managed  farms  in 
various  parts  of  India  abundance  of  fodder  could  be 
raised  to  supply  the  transport  service  and  provide  good 
milk  for  the  British  troopts.  Another  contribution  on 
an  Indian  subject  is  a  tribute  to  ^*  John  Nicholson,  of 
Delhi." 

The  article  entitled  "  Queen  Oglethorpe  "  puts  together 
all  that  can  be  learned  as  to  Miss  Oglethorpe,  whose 
story  is  so  closely  associated  with  James  Stuart,  the 
Pretender.  The  Meath  Home  for  Incurables  at  West- 
brook  Place,  Godalming,  close  to  the  railroad,  and  said 
to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Prince  Charlie,  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  Miss  Oglethorpe,  where  she  plotted 
and  planned  how  to  help  the  Pretender. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINK 

IN  the  Comhill  for  January  Mr.  Fitchett  tells  the 
story  of  ^*  Blake  and  the  Dutchman  "  in  his  series  of 
"  Fights  for  the  Flag."  Mr.  Ghosh  tells  some  good  tiger 
stories,  more  or  less  incredible,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden 
draws  a  humorous  sketch  of  an  imaginary  adventure,  in 
the  course  of  which  his  hero  became  the  president  of  a 
South  American  republic.  Mrs.  Earle,  writing  on 
"  Mistresses  and  Servants,"  lays  stress  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  training  young  girls  for  domestic  service,  and 
touches  incidentally  upon  many  problems  which  perplex 
housekeepers.  Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen  relates  in  his  usual 
effective  fashion  an  experience  which  befell  him  when  a 
mere  boy.  He  was  shipwrecked  in  the  tropics  owing  to 
a  drunken  captain  running  the  vessel  ashore  when  all 
on  board  were  fast  asleep.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  gossips 
" Concerning  Breakfast,"  and  in  **  A  Desert  Dream"  E. 
and  H.  Heron  impress  the  imagination  with  a  vision  of 
"The  Frontier  Men  of  England"  whose  recruiting 
sergeant  is  dead.  Squadrons  and  squadrons  of  mounted 
men  gallop  past  a  pioneer  who  is  dying  in  an  African 
swamp.  "  They  start  with  us  on  our  expeditions,  they 
head  our  armies,  the  frontier  men  of  England,  reen- 
forced  in  every  bord^i^fizEle,  by  the  bullet,  by  the  stab, 
by  the  swamp  fever.  .  .  .  No  one  dies  lUone  in  the 
waste  or  the  desert.  You  are  always  there  to  see  him 
die.    They  are  always  there— waiting." 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

SOME  original  letters  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  are 
quoted  in  the  article  by  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Strong, 
entitled  "The  Kindest  Hearted  of  the  Great,"  in  Long- 
man's Magazine  for  February.  Mrs.  Clement  Shorts 
contributes  a  ballad  entitled  "The  Fetch."  Mr.  Eric 
Parker  discusses  the  position  of  assistant  masters  in 
preparatory  schools,  and  Mr.  Hankin,  inan  article  bear- 
ing the  somewhat  fantastic  title  of  "The  True  Sublime 
in  Boating,"  waxes  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  pastime  of 
taking  a  Canadian  canoe  and  paddling  down  the  cur- 
rent of  an  English  river  from  the  first  point  where  its 
waters  become  navigable. 


COSMOPOLIS, 

THE  February  number  of  CosmopolU  contains  an 
argument  on  "  The  Theoretical  Foundation  of 
Socialism"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  in  reply  to  Mi. 
Hyndman's  article  of  the  preceding  month.    Mr.  Bfal- 
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1ock*s  position  has  been  made  known  to  the  reading 
public  very  generally  through  his  books.  In  his  view 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  socialists,  as  a  rule,  "  leave 
the  impossible  and  approach  the  absolutely  impossible  in 
precise  proportion  as  the  socialists  set  value  upon  them." 

Zangwill,  the  novelist,  attempts  in  this  number  to 
deal  with  the  historical  Spinoza  as  he  has  previously 
dealt  with  the  historical  Heine,  making  him  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  a  realistic  tale,  **  The  Maker  of  Lenses," 
and  revitalizing  the  personality  of  the  great  Jewish 
philosopher. 

Edmund  Gosse  says  of  Alphonse  Daudet :  **  He  is 
vivacious,  brilliant,  pathetic,  exuberant,  but  he  is  not 
subtle ;  his  gifts  are  on  the  surface.  He  observes  rather 
than  imagines ;  he  belongs  to  the  fascinating  but  too 


often  ephemeral  class  of  writers  who  manufacture  types 
and  develop  what  the  Elizabethans  used  to  call  'hu- 
mors.* And  this  he  does,  not  by  an  exercise  of  fancy, 
not  by  a  penetrating  flash  of  intuition,  but  as  a  *  real- 
ist,* as  one  who  depends  on  little  green  books  of  notes 
and  docketed  bimdles  of  '  pieces  ju^tificatives.^  " 

Nevertheless,  says  the  critic,  **the  love  of  life,  of 
light,  of  all  beautiful  things,  of  all  human  creations, 
illuminates  the  books  of  Alphonse  Daudet,"  and  he  con- 
cludes that  in  so  cynical  an  age  as  ours  "our  thanks 
are  eternally  due  to  a  man  who  built  up  for  us  a  world 
of  hope  and  light  and  benignity." 

In  our  department  of  *'  I^eading  Articles  "  we  have 
quoted  from  Professor  Wagner's  criticism  of  Liebknecht 
in  the  German  section  of  Cosmopolis. 


THE   CONTINENTAL    REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MBRUNETlfeRE'S  review  for  January  can,  at 
.  any  rate,  boast  the  negative  distinction  of  con- 
taining no  article  on  the  Dreyfus  agitation— a  circum- 
stance likely,  perhaps,  to  commend  it  more  to  French 
than  to  English  readers. 

THE  TKOUBLES  OF  A  LIBRARIAN. 

M.  Funck-Brentauo,  in  his  paper  on  bibliographical 
problems  and  their  solutions  in  the  first  January  num- 
ber of  the  Revue,  does  not  go  far  wrong  in  describing 
the  year  1807  as  the  year  of  bibliography.  In  London 
the  world  congress  of  librarians  met  in  the  summer, 
there  has  been  a  bibliographical  conference  in  Brussels, 
and  M.  Stein  has  issued  a  new  addition  of  Petzhold's 
"Bibliography  of  Bibliographies." 

The  question  of  classification  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  public  libraries. 
There  are  to-day  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
distinct  systems  of  classification,  and  of  course  there  is 
no  real  agreement  of  the  experts  about  any  of  them. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  give  every  inquirer  a 
readily  accessible  list  or  conspectus  of  all  that  has  been 
published  on  or  in  connection  with  this  particular  sub- 
ject, and  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  has  been  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  great  development  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  press.  Articles  are  nowadays 
published  in  more  or  less  ephemeral  journals  which 
would  some  years  ago  have  been  reserved  and  probably 
expanded  for  publication  in  volume  form.  The  scien- 
tific societies  are  exerting  themselves  to  establish  an 
international  scientific  bibliography,  and  that,  if  ac- 
complished, would  certainly  be  a  great  step  in  advance, 
and  would  tend  perhaps  to  prevent  such  waste  of  energy 
as  recently  occurred  when  three  learned  men,  in  Japan, 
in  Germany,  and  in  Paris  respectively,  made  simul- 
taneously the  same  discovery.  But  aft-er  all  science  is 
only  one  department  of  knowledge,  and  what  we  want 
is  an  international  conspectus  of  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished In  the  whole  field  where  the  human  intellect  is 
exercised.  This  is  an  age  of  organization,  and  when 
even  poets  are  catalogued,  it  is  clear  that  the  inanimate 
productions  of  the  printing-press  cannot  be  allowed  to 
escape.  M.  Funck-Brentano  discusses  and  rejects  the 
decimal  system  of  claasification  invented  by  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  now  director  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 
M.  Funck-Brentano  makes  a  good  suggestion  at  the  end 


of  his  article  for  the  establishment  of  a  library  of  crit 
ical  bibliographies. 

LANIER,  THE  POET-MUSICIAN. 

In  the  second  January  number  of  the  Revue  dcs  Deux 
MondeSy  Th.  Bentzon  has  an  interesting  critique  of 
Sidney  Lanier,  the  American  poet-musician.  Lanier 
was  the  veritable  antithesis  of  that  perverse  and  som- 
ber genius,  Poe,  though  it  is  curious  to  think  that 
Baltimore  claims  them  both  ;  Poe  by  origin  and  Lanier 
by  adoption.  Among  Lanier's  best  frifends  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Turnbull  and  their  son,  Percy,  in 
memory  of  whom  was  established  the  well-known  lec- 
tureship at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Lanier  is  por- 
trayed in  Mrs.  TumbuU's  story,  "A  Catholic  Man," 
and  his  lines — 

"And  I  am  one  with  all  the  kinsmen  things 
That  e'er  my  Father  fathered'*— 

attest  the  singular  pantheism,  which  was  nevertheless 
essentially  Christian,  which  formed  his  message  to  his 
age. 

STOCK-EXCHANGE  GAMBLING. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu 
comes  to  rather  a  lame  conclusion  when  he  says  that 
the  admitted  evils  of  financial  gambling  are  moral  in 
their  nature  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  moral  means. 
The  law  and  the  state  are,  he  says,  powerless  to  sup- 
press the  evil.  In  France,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  explains, 
all  corruptions  form  a  chain  of  which  the  links  hang  to- 
gether—the pornographic  press  and  the  shameless  stage 
being  supporters  and  accomplices  of  the  venal  politi- 
cians and  the  rapacious  bourse  speculators. 

OUR  SLEEPING  AND  OUR  WAKING  SELVES. 
M.  M^linand  writes  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
familiar  but  largely  unexplained  phenomena  of  dreams. 
We  have  all  been  struck  by  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance of  our  dreams  to  the  perceptions  of  our  waking 
life,  and  Descartes  puts  the  matter  very  clearly  when 
he  says  that  there  are  no  certain  signs  by  which  we  can 
always  clearly  distinguish  when  we  are  asleep  from 
when  we  are  awake.  Nevertheless,  "dream"  and 
"reality"  are  commonly  used  as  opposite  terms,  and  all 
theories  about  dreams  are  based  on  the  postulate  that 
our  waking  perceptions  are  true  and  our  perceptions 
while  dreaming  are  false  and  illusory.  This  postulate 
may  seem  to  be  a  deduction  from  the  frequent  ab- 
surdity of  our  dreams,  but  a  cynic  might  legitimately 
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argue  that  no  haman  being  could  ever  dream  things 
more  absurd  than  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  real 
life.  Man  ought  certainly  be  a  laughing  animal  if  by 
day  he  is  diverted  by  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  his 
fellow-creatures  and  at  night  by  his  own  extraordinary 
visions.  But,  seriously,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the 
reality  of  our  waking  perceptions  if  we  are  to  discuss 
the  matter  at  all. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  include  a  number  of  letters  written  by 
various  officers  in  Algeria  to  General  de  Castellane,  at 
dates  between  December  81,  1885,  and  April  2,  1848. 
They  form  part  of  a  forthcoming  edition  of  the  general's 
correspondence  which  is  to  appear  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  daughter,  the  Comtesse  de  Beaulain- 
court.  M.  Goyau  contributes  an  important  study  on 
the  evils  of  large  landed  estates  in  Calabria. 

In  the  second  January  number  M.  Houssaye  begins  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  battle  of  Ligny  in  1815,  which 
promise  to  be  of  great  interest  to  tacticians  and  mili- 
tary historians.  M.  Br§al  has  a  charming  study  of  **  An 
Officer  of  Old  France,"  the  Comte  de  Thorane,  who 
lived  for  several  years  with  Groethe^s  father  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War. 


Army  of  the  Loire  after  Waterloo ;  a  rather  topical 
paper  by  M.  Vedel  describing  a  day  which  he  spent  at 
Canton,  where  his  adventures  were  not  different  to  those 
of  the  average  glob-trotter;  and  a  very  elaborate  his- 
torical r^sunU  of  how  Voltaire  saved  Calas— a  prece- 
dent which  has  been  lately  appealed  to  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  "Dreyfus  Syndicate"  in  connection  with  M. 
Zola's  action. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  Anatole  France's  eulo- 
gy of  Alphonse  Daudet.  The  personal  element 
looms  large  in  both  January  numbers  of  the  most  vig- 
orous of  French  reviews.  Very  instructive  and  valua- 
ble, from  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  correspond- 
ence exchanged  between  Renan  and  Berthelot  during 
the  eventful  winter  of  1871.  Renan  was  in  Paris,  his 
friend  at  Bordeaux,  and,  as  was  only  too  natural,  the 
two  distingn^ished  Frenchmen  discussed,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  matters,  the  tragic  state  of  their 
country.  Both  men  seem  to  have  keenly  deplored  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine — ^indeed,  Renan  went  so 
far  as  to  describe  it  as  "a  mortal  blow  struck  at  the 
soul  of  France."  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  lost  all 
hope :  "a  heap  of  shifting  sand  is  not  a  nation,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  can  but  transform  the  country  into  a 
heap  of  sand  composed  of  atoms  all  lacking  cohesion.^' 
Although  Renan's  sympathies  were  all  against  the 
commune,  he  evidently  considered  the  populace  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  he  actively  concerned 
himself  to  save  several  of  his  "red"  acquaintances  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Versaillais. 

VICTOR  HUGO  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Rewic  are  given  some 
curious  letters  written  by  Victor  Hugo  just  after  the 
Coup  d'Etat  to  his  wife.  He  had  escaped,  disguised  as 
a  workman,  to  Belgium,  and  these  notes,  dispatched 
from  Brussels,  were  all  addressed  to  "  Madame  Rivifere," 
for  the  poet's  wife  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
friends  under  a  false  name  in  order  to  escape  possible 
imprisonment.  At  the  present  time  these  old  epistles 
acquire  a  topical  interest  if  only  because  they  prove 
that  the  France  of  1851-52  was  not  so  very  different  from 
the  France  of  to-day. 

An  excellent  map  of  Crete  illustrates  M.  V.  B^rard's 
third  article  on  the  Extern  crisis. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Among  the  other  contents  of  the  Revue  may  be  men- 
tioned Marshal  Davout's  account  of  what  became  of  the 


NOUVELLE  REVUK 

WE  have  referred  elsewhere  to  M.  Albalat's  article 
on  Alphonse  Daudet  in  the  first  January  num- 
ber of  the  Nouvelle  Revue.  To  be  candid,  there  is  not 
much  else  of  interest  in  either  number,  except  M. 
Hamelle's  article  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  which  is  alfeo 
dealt  with  in  another  column.  M.  Mutean  concludes 
his  account  of  his  trip  through  Senegal  and  French 
Soudan  in  the  suit  of  M.  Lebon,  the  French  colonial 
minister.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  strongly 
recommends  the  occupation  of  the  Soudan  by  France, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  fertile  and  more  populous 
than  Senegal.  He  foresees  that  the  capital  of  the  future 
Soudan  will  not  be  at  Kayes,  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger. 

M.  deWailly's  article,  "Hawaii  Free,"  is  an  extremely 
well-written  and  amusing  plea  for  this  veritable  earthly 
paradise  and  its  jolly  brown  inhabitants. 

In  the  second  January  number  of  the  NouvelU  Revue 
an  anonymous  general  officer  has  an  important  article 
on  "The  Fleet  and  the  Army,"  in  which,  in  view  of  the 
struggle  at  Peking,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  he  consid- 
ers what  would  happen  if  France,  Germany,  and  Russia 
were  arrayed  against  England.  Such  a  coalition  would 
of  course,  be  a  natural  consequence  of  England's  '*iu- 
sufflciently  scrupulous  cleverness,  her  insatiable  greed, 
the  unjustified  ambitions  with  which  she  wearies  all 
the  nations,  her  pride,  her  weakness  (resulting  from  her 
limitless  expansion  and  her  defective  military  organi- 
zation), her  character  as  a  nation,  and  finally  the  un- 
avoidable necessities  which  weigh  on  the  three  greatest 
continental  powers  of  Europe."  The  general  says  that 
the  coalition  would  be  able  to  put  into  the  field  ten 
millions  of  good  troops  against  England's  two  hundred 
thousand,  while  their  united  fieets  would  gi  ve  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  the  British  navy,  which,  in  addition  to  fight- 
ing them,  would  have  to  protect  the  colonies.  So  there 
would  be  a  new  battle  of  Hastings,  which  would  re- 
mind the  world  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  an  appear- 
ance of  strength. 

Following  this  exposure  of  Elngland^s  "  splendid  isolar 
tion "  and  approaching  downfall  comes  an  article  by 
Commandant  H.  Ghass^riaud,  in  which  he  complains 
that  though  France  possesses  all  sorts  of  ships  of  war, 
arsenals  erected  at  greskt  cost,  engineers  of  the  first 
rank,  an  administrative  staff  full  of  knowledge  and  in- 
tegrity, and  a  personnel  thoroughly  well  trained  from 
sailor  to  admiral,  yet  she  has  no  navy  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  no  fundamental  naval  doc- 
trine coordinating  all  these  forces  and  directing  them 
to  a  single  end. 

THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS 

THE  Ctvtltd  Cattolica  (January  15)  contains  an 
article,  "ThePath  of  Just  Reparation,"  which 
has  excited  some  attention  as  indicating  a  supposed  new 
departure  in  Vatican  policy.    In  the  first  place,  how- 
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eTer,  the  CiviJUdLy  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits,  cannot  be 
taken  in  any  ofBicial  sense  as  the  organ  of  the  Pope  ;  and 
secondly,  the  article  says  very  little  more  than  might 
have  been  heard  in  ecclesiastical  circles  for  the  last  year 
or  twa  Any  modus  Vivendi  as  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Quirinal  is  regarded  as  an  impossibility.  How, 
then,  can  the  Pope  recover  his  rightful  position  without 
sacrificing  the  national  integrity  of  Italy  ?  The  present 
deadlock  between  Church  and  state,  the  article  suggests, 
has  arisen  not  from  the  fact  of  Italian  unity,  '*  but  from 
a  special  mode  and  form  of  tmity  and  integrity  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  with  the  main  object  of  ousting 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church."  The  Jesuit  writer 
gueson  to  point  out  that  Switzerland,  Grermany,  and  the 
raited  States  are  all  triumphant  proofs  that  national 
unity  is  quite  independent  of  the  monarchical  form  of 
government ;  in  other  words,  that  a  federation  of  Italian 
States  presents  the  simplest  solution  of  the  dilemma 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  Italian  troubles  to-day. 
The  article  may  be  regarded  as  a  ballon  d'essai  in  view 
of  the  decreasing  popularity  of  the  house  of  Savoy ;  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  repub- 
lican party  has  little  influence  in  Italy  and  is  bitterly 
anti-clerical. 

The  Italian  reviews  were  full  of  literary  interest  last 
month.  Grabriele  d'Anntinzio  continues  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (January  1)  his  gospel  paraphrases  with  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  in  which  he  paints  in  his 
most  luxuriant  style  the  voluptuous  pagan  pleasures 
of  the  rich  man.  The  result  is  distinctly  tmpleasant. 
Besides  excellent  critical  articles  on  Daudet  and  Anatole 
France,  the  number  contains  a  review  of  Italian  Ac- 
tion for  the  past  year,  of  which  the  author,  D.  Oliva,  is 
unable  to  give  a  very  lauditory  account.  He  selects  for 
^^ecial  commendation  Matilde  Serao's  **  Ulnfedele," 
and  for  more  critical  approval  **Spasimo,"  by  De 
Roberto,  and  "  L'Incantesimo,''  by  E.  A.  Butti.  The 
mid-January  number  leads  off  with  an  article  on  Leo- 
pardi,  folly  illustrated,  in  which  is  quoted  a  critical  ap- 
preciation of  the  poet,  written  by  Gladstone  for  the  Quar- 
ttrly  Review  in  1850.  The  same  number  contains  a 
uprightly  and  entertaining  article  on  the  forms  and 
origin  of  kifeing,  by  E.  Mancini. 

Mrs.  Browning  is  the  subject  of  two  articles,  the  re- 
•Miltof  the  recent  publication  (by  Treves,  of  Milan)  of  a 
volume  of  her  selected  poems  translated  by  T.  Mas- 
ttrani  These  are  most  favorably  reviewed  in  the 
AntoloQia  by  the  Deputy  P.  Molmenti,  while  to  the 
Ramegjui  Nazionale  (January  16)  Fanny  Zampini  Sola- 
zar,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  to  cultivate  an 
appreciation  of  the  Brownings  in  Italy,  contributes  an 
interesting  critical  study  of  "Aurora  Leigh." 


The  Revlsta  Mtisicale  ItaliaTia  is  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion for  all  music-lovers.  Some  fifty  pages  are  devoted 
to  an  article  (in  French)  bv  John  Grand-Carteret  on  the 
illustrated  title-pages  of  ancient  music  books,  with 
numbers  of  beautiful  old  engravings  admirably  repro- 
duced. There  is  also  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
English  music,  dealing  with  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  careful  critiques  of  much  recent 
music. 


SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 

CN.  STARCKE  contributes  to  Nordisk  TidskHft 
.  an  article  on  "  The  Scientific  Treatment  of  So- 
ciology." It  is  divided  into  four  parts  :  (1)  The  general 
methodical  rules  of  science  ;  (2)  sociology  as  a  science  ; 
(3)  the  special  methods  of  sociology :  (4)  the  causes  of 
sociological  phenomena ;  from  which  titles  a  fair  idea 
of  the  gist  of  the  article  may  be  gathered. 

A  lighter  tone  is  given  the  number  by  Helena  Ny- 
blom^s  "  Reminiscences  of  Southern  Tyrol."  The  Tyro- 
lese  she  describes  as  a  sterling,  sober-minded  people, 
polite  and  well  behaved,  but  lacking  in  lightness  and 
gayety.  There  is  something  in  the  Tyrolese  type  that 
strongly  reminds  one  of  the  Norwegians.  They  are 
model  church-goers,  and  listen  with  rapt  attention  to 
their  preachers.  In  describing  the  beauties  of  the  Tyrol, 
the  writer  refers  to  "Maria  Rast,"  a  little  pilgrims' 
chapel  surrotmded  by  a  garden  which  is  full  of  white 
lilies  and  rosea  There  is  a  curious  legend  in  connection 
with  the  altai^picture  of  the  Madonna,  who  is  portrayed 
with  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms  and  a  wound  in  her 
forehead  from  which  blood-drops  are  falling  over  her- 
self and  the  child.  The  legend  says  that  up  in  Dalsland, 
in  Sweden,  there  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  man 
who  had  wasted  his  substance  in  gambling  and  evil  liv- 
ing, and  so  thought  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  flinging 
himself  in  the  VAnem.  But  on  his  way  he  became 
aware  of  a  Madonna  picture  which  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  there,  a  relic  of  the  Catholic  days,  and  which 
now  fixed  upon  him  reproachful  eyes.  Enraged  at  this 
unexpected  interference  in  his  plans,  he  picked  up  a 
stone  and  fiung  it  at  the  forehead  of  the  Madonna.  To 
his  surprise  and  terror,  blood  began  to  fiow  from  the 
brow  of  the  pictured  face  and  trickle  down  over  mother 
and  child.  Needless  to  say,  he  refrained  from  his  sinful 
act,  reformed  his  ways,  and  died  a  model  of  piety.  For 
several  days  the  picture  bled,  and  crowds  came  to  see 
the  marvel.  A  Tyrolese  artist,  then  living  in  Sweden, 
made  a  copy  of  the  picture,  which  afterward  came  into 
the  possession  of  a  titled  family  in  Eppan,  and  was 
finally  put  up  in  the  little  chapel  "  Maria  Rast" 
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France.  By  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley.  Two 
vols.,  8vo,  pp.  3(H— 510.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

It  must  suffice  at  this  time  to  make  a  merely  prelimi- 
nary mention  of  this  extremely  important  work,  an  advance 
copy  of  which  is  laid  upon  our  tahle  as  we  go  to  press.  Mr. 
Bodley  is  an  Englishman  who  has  spent  the  past  seven  years 
In  France,  studying  under  the  hest  auspices,  in  all  parts  of 
the  republic,  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try. As  he  remarks  in  his  introduction,  he  might  three  or 
four  years  ago  have  given  us  the  result  of  his  studies  in  four 
large  volumes.  Having,  however,  continued  his  labors  for 
several  years  longer,  he  has  been  able  to  digest  his  materials 
and  present  his  conclusions  in  two  volumes  of  moderate  size 
and  open  print.  The  compass  of  the  work  is  not  as  broad  by 
any  means  as  that  of  Mr.  Bryce's  "American  Common- 
wealth." Mr.  Bodley's  volumes  are  mainly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  political  history  and  the  working  of  political  iniiti- 
tutlons  since  the  great  revolution  of  the  last  century.  Un- 
doubtedly the  work  will  at  once  command  high  and  authori- 
tative rank. 

Modern  France,  1789-1895.  By  Andr6  Lebon.  12mo, 
pp.  500.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50. 
This  fresh  volume  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series 
appears  in  a  new  style  of  binding  which  that  very  popular 
series  is  henceforth  to  wear.  M.  Lebon,  the  author  of  this 
book  on  modern  France,  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  story  that  he  tells  is  chiefly  that  of  revolu- 
tions, dynasties,  and  political  movements,  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  of  1789  down  to  our  day.  The  book  is  a 
marvelous  summary  of  information. 

Essais  et  Etudes.  Par  fimile  de  Laveleye.  Troisfeme 
S^rie,  1883-1893.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  418.  Paris  :  F61ix 
A  lean. 

The  principal  works  of  the  late  Prof,  i^mile  de  La- 
veleye form  a  long  list  which  will  stand  for  generations 
to  come  as  a  testimony  to  the  remarkable  intellectual 
activity  of  that  eminent  observer  and  thinker.  Besides  the 
books  he  produced,  M.  de  Laveleye  was  constantly  writing 
articles  of  flrst-class  importance  for  the  French,  Belgian, 
Italian,  English,  and  American  periodicals  and  reviews. 
Since  liis  death  these  magazine  artich's  have  from  time  to 
time  been  making  appearance  in  collected  book  form.  A 
third  such  volume  has  reached  us  from  the  press  of  F^llx 
Alcan,  in  Paris.  The  papers  collected  in  this  third  volume 
are  all  of  them  worthy  of  pre«er\'ation  and  are  of  great 
variety  in  their  subjects.  They  deal  with  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy,  of  international  politics,  of  science,  geography, 
religion,  and  various  Belgian  questions. 

Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  and  Re- 
lated Topics.  By  William  Archibald  Dunning, 
Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  385.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $2. 

All  but  one  of  the  essays  included  in  this  volume  have 
been  published  by  Professor  Dunning  In  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  the  Tak  Rcvicto,  and  the  papers  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.  The  author's  aim  is  to  present  to 
the  younger  generation  of  readers  a  view  of  the  political  and 
constitutional,  rather  than  the  military  history  of  the  civil 
war.  Professor  Dunning  has  made  one  of  the  first  serious 
attempts  to  set  forth  the  really  profound  problems  embraced 
in  what  we  term  "  reconstruction." 


Thirty  Years  of  American  Finance.  By  Alexander 
Dana  Noyes.  12mo,  pp.  292.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Noyes'  title-page  aptly  explains  the  scope  of  his 
book.  The  secondary  title  is  as  follows :  '*  A  Short  Financinl 
History  of  the  Government  and  People  of  the  United  States 
Since  the  Civil  War,  1865-1896."  The  attempt  is  made  "to 
narrate  the  series  of  events  which  influenced  American 
financial  history  between  1865  and  1897,  and  to  point  oat 
clearly  and  concisely  the  relation  of  those  events  to  one  ui- 
other.'^  The  successive  chapters  deal  with  The  Inflation 
Period,  Tlie  Struggle  for  Resumption,  Resumption  of  Spede 
Payments,  The  Silver  Problem,  The  Surplus  Revenue  of 
1888,  The  Two  Laws  of  1890,  The  Ebtpulsion  of  Gold,  The 
Panic  of  189B,  The  Government  Loans  and  the  Tariff  of  1^ 
and  The  Bond  Syndicate  Operation.  The  point  of  view  i» 
that  of  the  gold-standard,  sound-money  men.  Those  whc 
may  not  agree  with  the  line  of  argument  will  at  least  find 
the  book  stimulating  and  its  presentation  of  facts  both 
accurate  and  extremely  valuable. 

The  Study  of  City  Government :  An  Outline  of  the 
Problems  of  Municipal  Functions,  Control  and 
Organization.  By  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  Ph.D.  lima 
pp.  282.  New  Y'^ork :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

It  is  by  an  oversight  that  our  readers  have  not  had  their 
attention  most  favorably  attracted  to  a  work  by  Prof. 
Delos  Wilcox,  published  several  months  ago,  entitled  **Tbt 
Study  of  City  Government.'*  It  is  a  compact  little  volume 
hi  which  the  student  will  find  summed  up  most  intelligently 
and  clearly  the  present-day  problems  encountered  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  cities,  and  the  methods  by  which  cities  at 
home  and  abroad  are  undertaking  to  deal  with  those  que*- 
tlons.  Dr.  Wilcox  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  informa- 
tion, has  utilized  the  work  of  others— always,  of  course,  with 
due  acknowledgment— and  has  presented  the  whole  subject 
in  a  well-proportioned  and  comprehensive  fashion. 

The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties  in  the  Northwest. 

By  Theodore  Clarke  Smith,   Ph.D.    8vo,  pp.  368. 

New  York  :  Ix)ngmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Dr.  Smith's  volume  in  the"  Harvard  Historical  Studies" 
is  devoted  to  the  local  history  of  the  politioal  anti-eJaTery 
movement,  a  subject  essentially  new  to  historical  writers, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  approached  the  question  from  tbe 
national  point  of  view.  The  material  incorporated  in  Dr. 
Smith's  volume  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  origin  and  de* 
velopment  of  the  present  Republican  party.  After  readintr 
this  account  of  the  rise  and  influence  of  anti-slaver>'  parties 
in  the  States  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  we  can  rendily 
understand  why  the  "anti-Nebraska"  agitation  of  1854-56 
was  more  successful  in  those  States  than  elsewhere. 

The  Neutrality  of  the  American  Lakes   and   Anelo- 

American  Relations.    By  James  Morton  Callahan. 

Ph.D.    Paper,  8vo,  pp.  192.    Baltimore  :  The  Johns 

Hopkins  Pre.ss.    $1.50. 

The  first  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  historical  studies  to  ap- 
pear In  1898  is  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  James  Morton 
Callahan,  on  "The  Neutrality  of  the  American  Lakes  And 
Anglo-American  Relations."  This  is  a  more  ambitious  trea- 
tise than  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  series. 
Dr.  Callahan  begins  with  a  brief  discussion  of  "  The  Ameri- 
can Peace  Policy."  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  condi- 
tions which  led  to  the  treaty  of  1783  and  their  bearings  on 
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our  nortnem  lake  boundary.  The  story  of  the  passing  of 
the  control  of  the  great  lakes  from  British  to  American 
hands,  in  the  War  of  lt*12,  forms  another  chapter.  The  writer 
then  discusses  the  agreement  of  1817  regarding  the  reduction 
of  naval  forces  on  the  lakes,  the  Canadian  rebellion  and  the 
resulting  entangiements,  the  part  played  by  the  great  lakes 
in  our  civil  war,  and  the  adjustment  of  irritating  questions 
that  has  since  taken  place.  Dr.  Callahan  has  spared  no 
pains  in  consulting  all  available  American  and  Canadian 
anthorities,  and  his  monograph  is  doubtless  the  most 
thorough  ejcposition  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten from  any  point  of  view. 

The  War  of  Greek  Independence,  1823  to  1838.  By  W. 
Alison  Phillips.  12mo,  pp.  443.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  rewriting  of  the  story  of  the  Greek  war  of  inde- 
pendence, which  occupied  so  long  a  time  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  century,  seems  to  have  been  demanded  by  the  general 
hiterest  in  the  events  of  1897.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Phillips  In 
preparing  this  brief  account  has  been  to  make  more  gener- 
ally accessible  this  interesting  chapter  of  modem  history. 
The  work  is  provided  with  an  excellent  map. 

Hawaii's  Story.  By  Hawaii's  Qneen,  Lilinokalani. 
8vo,  pp.  409.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $2. 

This  book,  attributed  to  the  person  who  still  calls  her- 
self ''Hawaii's  Queen  *'— although  she  had  a  year  or  two  ago 
duly  renounced  that  title  and  acknowledged  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Hawaiian  republic— has  been  put  forth  at  this  time, 
piesumably,  in  the  interest  of  the  movement  against  annex- 
ation. So  far  as  it  may  have  any  influence  on  the  determi- 
nation of  that  question,  it  will  be  likely  to  help  the  annex- 
ationists. 

TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION,  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Klondike:  The  Chicago  Record's  Book  for  Gold- 
Seekers.  8vo,  pp.  424.  Chicago:  The  Cbidfj^o 
Record  Company.    $1. 

The  Chicago  Record  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  to  procure  full  and  reliable  reports  of  the 
Klondike  gold  discoveries  last  summer,  and  the  fund  of  gen- 
eral information  about  the  Yukon  region  which  its  corre- 
spondents accumulated  was  quite  encyclopedic.  From  this 
a  volume  has  been  compiled  which  is  well  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
h&nd-book  for  the  intending  prospector  or  settler  in  the 
Alaskan  gold  regions.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  is 
the  most  complete  publication  of  its  kind  yet  put  out. 

AhiMka :  Its  Neglected  Past^  Its  Brilliant  Futnre.  By 
Bushrod  Washington  James.  12mo,  pp.  444.  Phil- 
adelphia :  The  Sunshine  Publishing  Company. 
$1.50. 

Dr.  James  has  been  a  student  of  Alaskan  problems  for 
some  years.  The  aim  of  his  present  volume  is  to  arouse  such 
an  interest  in  the  country  and  its  needs  as  may  lead  to  com- 
prehensive legislation  by  Congress  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory.  The  book^s  descriptive  chapters  are  based  on 
aotual  observation,  and  there  are  numerous  maps  and  illus- 
trations. The  author  discusses  the  sealing  and  boundary 
questions  from  an  American  point  of  view,  while  the  gold- 
lields,  of  course,  demand  their  share  of  attention. 

Across  the  Sub-Arctics  of  Canada  :  A  Journey  of  3,200 
Miles  by  Canoe  and  Snowshoe  Through  the  Barren 
Lands.  By  J.  W.  Tyrrell,  C.E.  8vo,  pp.  280.  To- 
ronto :  William  Briggs. 

This  account  very  well  supplements  the  story  of  our  own 
Otspar  Whitney's  traveb  through  the  desolate  regions  lying 
between  Great  Slave  Lake  arid  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  the  record 
of  an  exploration  made  for  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey 
Jn  WW.  Appendices  contain  a  valuable  classified  list  of 
plants  collected  on  the  expedition  and  an  Eskimo  vocabulary 
of  words  and  phrases. 


Afloat  on  the  Ohio :   An  Historical  Pilgrimage  of  a 

Thousand  Miles  in  a  Skiff,  from  Redstone  to  Cairo. 

By  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.   12mo,  pp.  333.  Chicago  : 

Way  &  WiUiams.    «1.50. 

Mr.  Thwaites  has  a  unique  gift  in  his  ability  to  combine 
a  tale  of  mild  and  natural  adventure  with  an  easy  sort  of 
historical  narrative.  This  was  illustrated  in  his  sketches  en- 
titled **  Historic  Waterways,*' and  is  even  more  evident  in 
his  present  story  of  a  boat  trip  down  the  Ohio,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  get  **  local  color "  for  more  serious  work  in 
Western  history. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire  :   The  Book  of   the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club.    Edited  by  George  Bird  Grinnell 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt.    8vo,  pp.  353     New  York  : 
Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company.    $2.50. 
Among  the  important  papers  in  this  third  volume  issued 
by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  we  note  Mr.  A.  P.  Low's 
"Labrador  Peninsula,"  Mr.  Wm.  Lord   Smith's  "African 
Shooting  Trip,"  Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell's  *' Wolves  and 
Wolf  Nature,"  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "On  the  Little  Mis- 
souri."   There  are  also  interesting  descriptions  of  "Bear 
Traits,"  and  the  club's  interest  in  questions  of  public  con- 
cern is  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  Adirondack  deer  law 
and  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.    The  volume  is  illustrated. 

A  World  Pilgrimage.  By  John  Henry  Barrows.  Edited 

by  Mary  Eleanor  Barrows.  12mo,  pp.  479.   Chicago: 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $2. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Barrows'  observations  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  European  and  Asiatic  peoples  are  recorded  in  the 
form  of  a  traveler's  first  impressions.  The  writer's  broad 
sympathies  and  unfailing  good  sense  have  contributed  much 
to  the  human  interest  of  this  series  of  letters.  Such  books 
make  more  real  a  sense  of  the  growing  cosmopolitanism  of 
our  time.  «- 

^^ 
Korea  and  Her  Neighbors.    By  Isabella  Bird  Bishop. 

With  a  preface  by  Sir  Walter  C.  Hillier.     8vo,  pp. 

480.    New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    IQ. 

Mrs.  Bishop's  new  travel  book,  based  on  studies  made 
during  four  visits  to  the  "  hermit  nation  "  between  January, 
1894,  and  March,  1897,  is  the  most  comprehensive  description 
of  that  strange  land  and  people  yet  published.  The  author 
has  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  country  at  the  most  im- 
portant crisis  of  its  recent  history,  and  she  has  the  faculty 
of  vividly  portraying  what  she  has  seen.  The  illustrations 
of  the  book  are  reproductions  of  photographs  taken  by  the 
author. 

Going  to  War  in  Greece.  By  Frederick  Palmer.  12mo, 
pp.  193.    New  York  :  R.  H.  Russell.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Prc88,  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  seeing  every  engage- 
ment of  the  month's  campaign  which  ended  so  disastrously  for 
the  Greeks  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and  he  scored  several  Journal- 
istic "  beats  "  of  no  mean  order.  His  little  book  gives  an  inside 
view  of  the  modern  war  correspondent's  trials  and  triumphs. 
Moreover,  it  helps  us  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  real 
animus  of  the  Greco-Turkish  confiict  and  some  of  the  under< 
lying  causes  of  its  quick  termination. 

A  Note-Book  in  Northern  Spain.  By  Archer  M.  Hun- 
tington. 4to,  pp.  275.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    13.50. 

Mr.  Huntington  has  confined  his  notes  and  sketches  to 
those  parts  of  Spain  that  are  often,  mistakenly,  regarded  as 
less  interesting  to  the  traveler  than  the  more  famous  citios 
and  villages  of  the  South.  In  his  rambles  among  the  Pyre- 
nees he  unearthed  a  wealth  of  local  tradition  on  which  he 
hns  freely  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers.  The  volume 
is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  with  special  care  and 
success. 
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Two  Ladds'  First  Trip  Abroad.  By  Anna  M.  Hager 
Ladd.  18mo,  pp.  848.  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Pub- 
lished by  the  author. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladd,  of  Minneapolis,  had  no  exceptional  ex- 
periences in  their  first  visit  to  Europe,  and  Mrs.  Ladd  evi- 
dently  does  not  regard  her  book  as  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  travel.  She  has  made  a  very  at- 
tractive narrative,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  circle  of 
friends.  It  is  a  narrative  that  gives  particular  attention  to 
the  minute  details  of  travel  and  of  foreign  life  that  came 
under  Mrs.  Ladd*s  observation,  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
has  a  certain  value  as  contemporary  testimony  that  many  a 
more  ambitious  book  lacks  altogether. 

Men  I  Have  Fished  With.    By  Fred  Mather.    8vo,  pp. 

871.    New  York :   Forest  and   Stream  Publishing 

CJompany.    $2. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  Mr.  Mather^s  fishing  com- 
rade%  while  doubtless  excellent  sportsmen,  were  not  distin- 
guished greatly  in  other  lines.  Mr.  Mather's  sketches  are 
clever  revelations  of  character  and  stories  of  adventure 
with  rod  and  gun,  '*  from  the  killing  of  little  fishes  and  birds 
to  a  buffalo  hunt,"  as  the  author  puts  it.  If  Mr.  Mather  has 
not  made  a  very  important  contribution  to  American  biog- 
raphy, he  has  at  least  told  some  good  stories  and  written  a 
wholesome  and  invigorating  book. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Horace  Mann  and  the  CJommon  School  Revival  in  the 
United  States.    By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.    Idmo, 
.    pp  826.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 

The  far-reaching  services  of  Horace  Mann  to  what  may 
be  termed  educational  statesmanship  in  the  United  States 
have  been  duly  recognised  by  American  school  men.  Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale's  volume  in  the  series  of  **  Great  Ekluoators" 
summarises  those  services  and  gives  them  a  proper  setting 
in  their  historical  relations. 

Eighty  Years  and  More  (1815-1807):  Reminiscences  of 
Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton.  8vo,  pp.  474.  New  York  : 
European  Publishing  Company.    $2. 

Mrs.  Stanton*s  book  of  reminiscences  appears  In  the 
semi-centennial  Jubilee  year  of  the  woman-suffrage  agitation. 
The  famous  Seneca  Falls  convention,  in  which  Mrs.  Stanton 
was  one  of  the  leading  spirits,  was  held  in  July,  1848,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  her  name  has  been  associated  with  that 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  the  world  movement  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  Her  career  as  a  reform  lecturer  and 
agitator  has  been  a  long  and  notable  one,  beginning  as  it  did 
in  the  anti-slavery  days.  Few  Americans  now  living  have 
enjoyed  so  wide  an  acquaintance  with  the  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  as  this  book 
reveals. 

Reminiscences  of  William  Wetmore  Story,  the  Ameri- 
can Sculptor  and  Author.  By  Mary  E.  Phillips. 
12mo,  pp.  291.  Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
$1.75. 

William  Wetmore  Story,  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts  and 
attractive  personality,  died  in  Rome  in  1806.  Several  years 
before  his  death  the  writer  of  this  memoir  had  obtained 
from  him,  through  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Miss  Elisa 
Allen  Starr,  of  Chicago,  much  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  his  life-work.  This  is  supplemented,  in 
the  present  volume,  with  manuscript  materials  furnished  by 
Miss  Starr. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains :   Being  a  Record  of  Certain 

Americans  who  Made  Themselves  Immortal.    By 

Molly  Elliot  Seawell.    12mo,  pp.  283.    New  York  : 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.    $1.25. 

The  twelve  naval  officers  selected  for  this  record  are 

those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  American 

Revolution  and  the  War  of  18UI  and  during  the  intervening 

period.    The  first  biography  in  the  book  is  that  of  Paul 


Jones,  our  first  national  naval  hero,  and  the  last  is  a  sketch 

of  James  Lawrence,  whose  *' Don*t  give  up  the  ship**ha£ 

been  the  watchword  of  the  American  navy  from  his  time  to 

ours. 

John  Hunter,  Man  of  Science  and  Surgeon  (1728-17^t 

By  Stephen  Paget,  M.  A.  12mo,  pp.  272.  New  York : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 
William  Harvey.    By  D^Arcy  Power,  F.S.  A.    12mo,  pp 

288.    New  York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.2S. 
Sir  James  Young  Simpson  and  Chloroform  (1811-187Dh 

By  H.  Laing  Gordon.    12mo,  pp.  237.    New  York  : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  series  of  biographies  entitled '"  Masters  of  Medicine." 
which  was  well  begun  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the 
late  Ernest  Hart,  is  an  enterprise  of  more  than  ordiiury 
merit.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  comparatively  little  is  known 
about  the  lives  of  such  benefactors  of  the  race  as  Hanrey, 
Jenner,  Hunter,  and  Simpson  beyond  the  most  meager  sc- 
counts  of  their  services  to  science.  Readable  medical  biogra- 
phies have  been  few  indeed.  This  new  series  fills  a  real  gap 
in  our  literature,  and  we  hope  that  the  death  of  the  editor 
will  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the  original  plan.  Etch 
volume  has  a  photogravure  frontispiece  portrait. 
Ambrose  Pard  and  His  Times  (1510-1500).    By  Stephen 

Paget    12mo,  pp.  809.   New  York  :   G.  P.  Pntnam  s 

Sons.    $250. 

The  story  of  the  great  French  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth 
century  should  be  known  outside  of  France.  Blr.  Paget> 
work  is  based  on  the  standard  authorities  (untranslated)  tad 
is  illustrated  with  an  interesting  portrait  and  several  repro- 
ductions from  ancient  prints. 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  :   The  British   Dominion  of  the 

West     By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.     12mo,  pp.  419. 

New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

To  Americans  it  will  seem  especially  fitting  that  tlie 
new  biographical  series  of  '* Builders  of  Greater  Britain" 
should  begin  with  a  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Ral^rh,  the  nun 
who  really  conceived  the  idea  of  Anglo-Saxon  domination  in 
this  Western  world.  It  is  true  that  the  direct  results  of 
Ralegh*s  statesmanship  were  in  after-years  largely  lost  to 
Britain,  but  that  **  is  another  story."  Ralegh  was  in  tbe 
truest  sense  the  creator  of  that  **  British  dondnion  of  the 
West  **  which  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
made  the  **  Greater  Britain  **  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
another  great  English-speaking  nationality. 
New  Letters  of  Napoleon  I.,  Omitted  from  the  Edition 

Published  Under  the  Auspices  of  Napoleon  IH 

From  the  French.  By  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  New  York : 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2. 

The  publication  of  more  than  five  hundred  ^  new**  let- 
ters of  Napoleon  is  an  event  which  would  once  have  roosed 
far  more  curiosity  and  interest  than  at  the  present  day.  when 
the  general  conception  of  the  Napoleonic  character  has  be- 
come so  fixed  and  definite  that  no  amount  of  self-revelation 
through  rediscovered  letters  is  likely  to  greatly  change  it 
The  correspondence  included  in  this  volume  is  addressed  to 
many  persons  in  various  stations  and  relations  to  Bonaparte, 
and  it  touches  on  a  multitude  of  subjects.  The  Emperor's 
directions  to  his  ministers  are  among  the  most  piquant  pas- 
sages in  the  book.  American  affairs  are  touched  upon,  bat 
only  incidentally. 

RBLIOION  AND  ETHICS. 
The  Holy  Bible,  Polychrome  Edition.    A  New  English 

Translation,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  4to.  The  Book 

of  Judges,  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Moore,  D.D.    $1.95.   The 

Book  of  Psalms,  by  Horace  Howard  Fumess.  18.50. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isatah,  by  Rev.  T.  K. 

Cheyne,   M.A.,   D.D.     $2.50.     New   York  :  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 

The  general  plan  of  the  polychrcnne  Bible  was  folly  de- 
scribed in  this  Rbvtbw  for  December,  1808.    The  distinctiTe 
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typographical  feature  of  the  work,  which  Rives  the  edition 
Va  name,  is  the  arransement  of  colors  on  the  backgroond  of 
the  page  to  show  the  various  sources  from  which  the  books 
have  been  composed.  This  device  helps  to  an  understanding 
of  many  of  the  more  important  results  of  modern  critical 
scholarship.  The  services  of  the  world^s  greatest  biblical 
si^holars  have  been  enlisted  in  the  work  of  translating  and 
I  annotating.  Thus  the  English  rendering  of  the  Psalms  has 
I  been  done  by  that  accomplished  student  of  English  letters. 
Dr.  Horace  H.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  notes  to 
the  text  have  been  prepared  by  Wellhau8en,the  great  German 
critic,  who  also  furnishes  an  appendix  on  the  music  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Each  volume  contains  illustrations  from 
Aasyrian  and  Egyptian  monuments  or  from  photographs  of 
biblical  scenery. 

The  Modem  Reader's  Bible.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
and  the  General  Epistles.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
Richard  G.  Moulton.  16mo,  pp.  830.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    50  cents. 

Professor  Moulton*s  presentation  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  modern  literary  form  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  have  followed  his  work  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  present  volume  includes  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  and  the  epistles  of  Jam^  Peter,  and  Jude,  with  a 
critical  introduction  and  notes. 

An  Introdaction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  S.  R.  Driver.  8vo,  pp.  688.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  Canon  Driver^s  scholarly 
work,  with  matter  which  in  former  editions  appeared  in  ap- 
pendices incorporated  in  the  main  text,  so  that  the  results  of 
the  lat»t  criticism  are  stated  in  appropriate  order. 

Prayers  Ancient  and  Modem,  Selected  and  Arranged 
for  Daily  Reading.  By  the  editor  of  ''  Daily  Strength 
for  Daily  Needs,*'  16mo,  pp.  877.  New  York: 
Doableday  &  McClure  Company,    tl. 

Many  authors  have  contributed  to  this  collection  of 
prayers.  Among  modem  writers  one  would  hardly  turn  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  a  quest  for  this  form  of  literature, 
but  two  prayers  by  Stevenson  are  included  in  the  little  vol- 
inne  before  us.  One  of  the  most  voluminous  contributors  is 
<liristlna  Oeorgina  RossettL 

Hymns  That  Have  Helped  :  Being  a  Collection  of  Hymns 
Which  Have  Been  Found  Most  Useful  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  Men.  By  W.  T.  Stead.  16mo,  pp.  276.  New 
York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Stead*s  collection  of  testimonies  from  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  helped  by  the  hynms  included  in  his 
little  book  is  very  interesting.  Several  of  the  hymns  selected 
for  this  publication  are  favorites  of  long  standing,  while 
others  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  familiar  to  American  ears, 
hot  the  reasons  for  their  inclusion  are  brought  out  in  the 
editorial  notes.  The  American  edition  of  **  Hymns  That 
Have  Helped  **  should  have  as  marked  a  success  as  the  Eng- 
Uah  edition  enjoyed. 

Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences  By  G.  Fred- 
erick Wright.  12mo,  pp.  802.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Earlier  works,  and  especially  '*  The  Logic  of  Christian 
Evidences."  have  shown  Professor  Wright's  marked  qualifl- 
cations  as  a  writer  on  the  relations  of  science  and  religion. 
This  author's  position  is  indeed  unique,  for  he  has  become 
an  expert  in  two  distinct  fields.  For  many  years  he  has 
pursned  the  study  of  glacial  action  (from  which  lias  resulted 
his  important  book  on  ^The  Ice  Age  in  North  America"), 
and  during  the  same  time  he  has  continually  held  a  chair  in 
atbeological  seminary.  All  the  recently  discovered  external 
evidences  of  Christianity  have  appealed  to  him  with  unusual 
fbrcc,  and  in  bis  new  volume  they  will  be  found  clearly 


stated.    Professor  Wright  has  a  literary  style  well  suited  to 
his  purpose ;  his  booiLS  are  readable  as  well  as  logical. 

The   New   Puritanism.     Papers   by  Lyman    Abbott, 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  Charles  A.  Berry,  and  others. 

Edited  by  Rossiter  W.  Raymond.    12mo,  pp.  275. 

New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.    11.25. 

This  volume  contains  the  addresses  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  celebration  of  Plym- 
outh Church,  Brooklyn.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Berry,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, England,  spoke  on  ''Beecher's  Influence  Upon 
Religious  Thought  in  England,"  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  on 
'*The  Theological  Problem  for  To-day,"  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden  on  "The  Social  Problems  of  the  Future,"  and 
President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  on  **  The  Church  of  the 
Future."  These  addresses,  together  with  the  two  on  modem 
Puritanism  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Bradford,  are  all  worthy 
of  preservation,  apart  from  the  temporary  interest  con- 
nected with  Plymouth's  commemoration  services. 

The  Service  of  God  :  Sermons,  Elssays  and  Addresses. 

By  Samuel  A.  Bamett.    12mo,  pp.  840.    New  York  : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $2. 

This  book  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  author's  service  of 
humanity  in  East  London,  whereas  warden  of  Toynbee  Hall 
Mr.  Barnett  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to  study  the 
problems  of  modem  philanthropy  and  practical  religion  as 
they  present  themselves  in  the  crowded  city.  Mr.  Harnett's 
point  of  view  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers ;  he  rep- 
resents the  "moderate"  wing  of  the  English  Christian 
socialists. 
Antichrist :  Including  the  Period  from  the  Arrival  of 

Paul  in  Rome  to  the  End  of  the  Jewish  Revolution. 

By  Ernest  Renan.    Translated  by  Joseph  H.  Allen. 

8vo,  pp.  442.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $2.50. 

This  the  fourth  volume  in  Renan's  series  entitled  "  His- 
tory of  the  Origins  of  Christianity  "  has  been  commended  to 
readersas  exhibiting  the  author's  traits  as  a  historian  with 
especial  clearness.  Professor  Allen's  translation  should  be 
of  service  to  those  readers  of  "Quo  Vadis"  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  information  concerning  the  time  of  Nero. 

Christianity  and  the  Progress  of  Man,  as  Illustrated  by 

Modem  Missions.  By  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie.  12mo, 

pp.  250.    New  York  :   Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

$1.25. 

This  book  attempts  to  cover  in  a  summary  way  the 
ground  which  Dr.  Dennis  has  explored  with  great  care  in  his 
work  on  "  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress."  Profess- 
or Mackenzie  writes  with  full  and  accurate  information 
and  with  fervent  interest  in  misslona/y  enterprise.  His 
father  and  mother  have  served  as  missionaries  In  South 
Africa  for  the  past  forty  years. 
Christianity  the  World-Religion.    Lectures  Delivered 

in  India  and  Japan.    By  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D. 

12mo,  pp.  412.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg&Co.  $1.50. 

These  lectures,  delivered  by  Dr.  Barrows  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Haskell,  a  wealthy  benefactress  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  attracted  world-wide  attention  and 
did  much  to  enhance  respect  for  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
Orient.  An  interesting  account  of  the  reception  accorded  to 
Dr.  Barrows  In  India  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hume. 

Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Carus.  12mo,  pp.  816.  Chicago :  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.    $1.25. 

Perhaps  the  most  sympathetic  study  of  Buddhism  that 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  English  language.  The  tone  of 
the  book  is  not,  however,  hostile  to  Christianity.  The  author 
addresses  himself  mainly  to  such  Christians  as  wish  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  teachings  of  Buddhism.  His  chapters 
may  be  read  with  profit,  even  if  at  times  without  full  ac- 
ceptance of  all  his  propositions,  by  the  open-minded  student 
of  comparative  religion. 
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Practical  Ethics  :  A  Collection  of  Addresses  and  Essays. 

By  Henry  Sidgwick.    12mo,  pp.  260.    New  York : 

The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

Professor  Sidgwick  represents  in  England  the  views  and 
purposes  for  which  Dr.  Felix  Adler  and  the  ethical  cnl- 
turists  stand  in  this  country.  His  last  volume  of  essays  deals 
with  the  practical  problems  attending  the  work  of  the 
ethical  societies  that  were  founded  about  ten  years  ago  in 
London  and  Cambridge. 

REFERENCE. 
Students^  Edition  of  a  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.    8vo,  pp.  923.    New  York  :  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.    $2. 

The  convenient  abridgment  of  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
*'  designed  to  give  the  orthography,  pronunciation,  meaning, 
and  etymology  of  over  sixty  thousand  words  and  phrases  in 
the  speech  and  literature  of  the  English-speaking  peoples," 
is  certainly  superior  to  earlier  attempts  in  the  making  of 
"  school  "  and  **  students' "  dictionaries.  The  selection  of 
words  has  been  made  with  great  care.  Students  in  American 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  will  And  that  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  retain  all  words  occurring  In  the  series  of 
''  English  classics"  on  which  college  entrance  requirements 
in  English  are  based.  The  abridgment  shows  every  evidence 
of  skill  and  good  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  compilers.  It 
is  a  compact  and  handy  volume,  useful  at  the  office  desk  as 
well  as  in  the  library  or  study. 

Dictionary  of  Quotations  (Classical).  By  Thomas  Ben- 
field  Harbottle.  8vo,  pp.  648.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    12. 

This  dictionary  of  classical  quotations  has  been  prepared 
as  far  as  possible  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  **  Diction- 
ary of  English  Quotations "  by  Colonel  Dalbiao.  A  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  volume  serviceable  to  non- 
classical  as  well  as  to  classical  students,  and  the  compiler 
has  taken  particular  pains  to  avoid  the  perpetuation  of 
errors. 

Punctuation  :  With  Chapters  on  Hyphenizatlon,  Capi- 
talization, and  Spelling.  By  F.  Horace  Teall. 
16mo,  pp.  199.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

One  important  merit  of  Mr.  TealPs  little  manual  is  its 
economy  in  the  formulation  of  rules;  the  author  relies 
rather  on  the  enunciation  of  well-defined  principles  and  the 
citation  of  examples  of  their  application.  The  book  is  clearly 
written;  the  pros  and  cons  of  controverted  questions  are 
fairly  stated  and  judiciously  determined,  and  probably  no 
better  guide  can  be  found  for  the  perplexed  literary  worker. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Elements  of  Constructive  Geometry,  Inductively  Pre-, 
sented.    By  William  Xoetling.    From  the  German 
of  K.  H.  Stttcker.     12mo,  pp.  63.    Boston :   Silver, 
Burdett&Co..  36  cents. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  Henry  W.  Keigwin. 
12mo,  pp.  227.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1. 

Famous  Problems  of  Elementary  Geometry.  By  Woos- 
ter  Woodruff  Beman  and  David  Eugene  Smith. 
12mo,  pp.  89.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    55  cents. 

Suggestions  for  Laboratory  and  Field  Work  in  High 
School  Geology.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  Paper,  12nio, 
pp.  100.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  25 
cents. 

An  Introductory  Course  in  Quantitive  Chemical  Analy- 
sis. By  Percy  Norton  Evans,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  83. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    55  cents. 

Laboratory  Directions  in  General  Biology.  By  Harriet 
Randolph,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  167.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    80  cents. 


Physical  Experiments  :  A  Manual  and  Note  Book.  By 
Alfred  P.  Gage,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.  105.  Boston  :  Gintt 
&Co. 

The  Essentials  of  Gearing.  By  Gardner  C.  Anthony, 
A.M.  8vo,  pp.  106.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Maldon  and  Brunnanburgh  :  Two  Old  English  Songs 
of  Battle.  Edited  by  Charles  L.  Crow,  Ph.D.  12mo, 
pp.  84.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    65  cents. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Composition.  By  Edwin  H.  Higley. 
12mo,  pp.  187.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

Selections  from  L'Honnond's  Viri  Romse  and  Cornelias 
Nepos.  Edited  by  Jno.  T.  Buchanan  and  R.  A 
Minckwitz.  16mo,  pp.  198.  New  York  :  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co.    60  cents. 

The  Second  Book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Edited  for 
the  use  of  schools  by  William  C.  Collar.  16mo,  pp. 
105.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Die  Deutsche  Sprache  in  Natiiralichen  Reihen.  By 
Joseph  K.  Egger.  16mo,  pp.  110.  Grolden,  Cola: 
Published  by  the  author.    $1. 

Heath's  Modem  Language  Series ;  **  Der  Bibliothekar,'* 
by  Gustav  von  Moser,  30  cents :  "Moni  der  Geiss- 
bub,"  by  Johanna  Spyri,  25  cents  ;  "German  Selec- 
tions for  Sight  Translation,"  15  cents.  Paper,  12mo. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

A  Primer  of  French  Pronunciation.  By  John  E.  Matzke, 
Ph.D.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  77.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    25  cents. 

Sainte-Beuve  :  Seven  of  the  **Cau8eries  du  Lundi.** 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Greorge  McLean  Harper, 
Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  227.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

An  Elementary  Scientific  French  Reader.  By  P.  Marl- 
otte-Davies,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  183.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    40  cents. 

First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French.  By  Victor  B^tis 
and  Howard  Swan.  12mo,  pp.  125.  New  York: 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    65  cents. 

Pra  le  Corde  di  un  Contrabasso.  By  Salvatore  Farina. 
With  notes  by  T.  E.  Comba.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  96. 
New  York  :  Willi im  R.  Jenkins. 

Un  Drama  Nuevo  :  A  Drama  in  Three  Acts.  By  Don 
Joaquin  Est^banez.  Edit^,  with  notes,  by  John  EL 
Matzke.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  112.  New  York  :  William 
R.  Jenkins.    85  cents. 

Parables  for  School  and  Home.  By  Wendell  P.  Garri- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  229.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Yersin  Phono-Rythmic  Method  of  French  Pronun- 
ciation, Accent,  and  Diction.  French  and  English. 
By  M.  and  J.  Yersin.  12mo,  pp.  245.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $1.10. 

Selected  I^etters  of  Cicero.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
Frank  Frost  Abbott.  12mo,  pp.  391.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&Co. 

Eight  Books  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  With  introduction 
and  vocabulary.  By  Bemadotte  Perrin  and  Thomas 
Day  Seymour.  12mo,  pp.  175.  Boston :  Ginn  S& 
Co.    $1.65. 
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Annals    of    the    American    Academy.— Philadelphia,     (fii- 
Monthly.)    March. 

Sociology  Applied  to  Politics.    F.  Sieel.. 
Political  and  Municipal  Legislation  in  1887.    £.  D.  Durand. 
Proposed  Reform  for  the  B^netar\'  System.    J.  F.  Johnson. 
A  Misguided  Philosopher  in  the  Field  of  Economics.    W.  G. 
L.  Taylor. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    March. 

Trusts :  Their  Canses  and  the  Remedy.    Marion  Butler. 

Tlie  Victory  of  the  Vanauished.    Charles  A.  Towne. 

Cnrrency  Reform.    Antnony  W.  Dimock- 

A  Single  Standard  for  the  World.    Francis  E.  Woodruflf. 

Commissioner  Harris'  **  Statistics  and  Socialism."  G.  Wil- 
son. 

Pingree  Potato  Culture  and  Its  Effects  on  Business.  C.  A. 
Kobinson. 

Law,  Lawlessness,  and  Labor.    H.  W.  B.  Mackay. 

The  Exiled  Christ  in  Christian  Russia.    B.  O.  Flower. 

Girls'  Cooperative  Boarding  Homes.    Robert  Stein. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    March. 

English  as  Against  French  Literature.    H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr. 

England's  Economic  and  Political  Crisis.    J.  N.  Lamed. 

The  Municipal  Service  of  Boston.    Francis  C.  Lowell. 

The  Australian  Democracv.    E.  L.  Godkin. 

The  Social  and  Domestic  Life  of  Japan.    K.  Mitsukurl. 

A  First  Performance  in  Shakespeare's  Time.    H.  W.  Fisher. 

Bocchylides  and  His  Native  Isle.    J.  Irving  Manatt. 

The  Bookmsm.— New  York.    March. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  as  a  Dramatist.    Edward  Morton. 
Concerning  the  English  **  Academy."    Stephen  Crane. 
Uviiig  Continental  Critics.— VII.,  F.  Martini.    F.  T.  Copper. 
Whittierand  LowelL 

The  Century  Magazine.— New  York.    March. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  John  R.  Proctor. 
The  River  Trip  to  the  Klondike.  John  Sidney  Webb. 
The  Rush  to  the  Klondike  Over  the  Mountain  Passes.    E.  S. 

Curtis. 
Mexican    Society  in    Maximilian's  Time,   1866.      Sara  Y. 

Stevenson. 
Songs  of  American  Birds.    John  Burroughs. 
Women  Composer**.    Rupert  Hughes. 
General  Grant *s  Des  Moines  Speech.    James  S.  Clarkson. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    March. 

Pointa  of  a  Pilgrimage.    S.  P.  Cadman. 

Indian  Com  in  Colonial  Times.    Alice  M.  Earle. 

The  German  Army  and  Navy.    H.  W.  Raymond. 

The  Newspaper  Postofflce  at  Berlin.    A.  O.  Klaussmann. 

The  Tramp  and  the  Labor  Colony  in  Germany.  A.  F.  Weber. 

The  Bubonic  Plague  in  India.    A.  Lustig. 

Newhaven  Fisher  Folk.    Maura  B.  Starr. 

English  and  American  Electioneering.    Sydney  Brooks. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Irvington,  N.  Y.    March. 

The  Land  That  Is  Coveted  (China).  WilUam  Elery  Curtis. 

The  Dreyfus  Mystery.    Theron  C.  Crawford. 

Interior  of  a  Pompefian  House.    H.  C  Huntington. 

The  Emperor  William  as  a  Huntsman.    Edward  Breck. 

The  Flight  of  an  Empress.    Belle  Gray  Taylor. 

On  the  Choice  of  a  Profession.— 11.    Edward  S.  Holden. 

Shall  We  Annex  Leprosy  ? 


Godey'a  Magazine.- New  York.    March. 

The  Guanajuato  Catacombs.    De  Gilbert  Cunningham. 
Triumphs     In    Amateur    Photography.— IV.    Marmaduke 

Humphrey.  ^  ^ 

The  Preliminary  Period  of  the  American  Revolution.    G.  C. 

Lay. 
A  Tragedy  of  the  Old  Slavery  Days. 
Mexican  Mllk-Bearlng  Plants.    Edward  Page  Gaston. 

Harper's  Magaxine.— New  York.    March. 

An  American  Army  Maneuver.    BYanklln  Matthews. 

Social  Pictorial  Satire.— i  I.    George  Du  Maurier. 

StlrringTimes  In  Austria.    Mark  Twain. 

In  the  Wake  of  a  War.    Julian  Ralph. 

The  Blarliest  Painter  in  America.    Charles  H.  Gart. 

Policy  of  Germany  In  Respect  to  Austria  and  Turkey. 

Reminiscences  of  Eminent  Lecturers.    Joel  Benton. 

The  Century's  Progress  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    H.  S. 

Williams.  ,  .         ^  .  ^,  ^ 

Our  National  Seminary  of  Learning.    W.  J.  McGee. 

Home  Magazine.— Blnghamton,  N.  Y.    March. 

The  Hero  of  the  Yalu.    Calvin  D.  Wilson. 

In  a  Sportsman's  Paradise.    Franklin  O.  Harding. 

Dora  valesca  Becker,  Vlollniste.    Reglna  A.  HlUlard. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    March. 

In  Fashionable  Siberia.    T.  G.  Allen,  Jr.        ^  , 
Living  on  Two  Hundred  Dollars  a  Year.    A.  H.  Zander. 
When  Fashion  Graced  the  Bowery.    Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Llppincott's  Monthly  Magazine.- Philadelphia.    March. 

The  Status  of  Ajnerican  Agriculture.    George  E.  Walsh. 

Pearl-Seeking.  *  Frank  H.  Sweet. 

Historic  Diamonds.    Neith  Boyce.       ^ 

The  Antics  of  Electricity.    George  J.  Vamey. 

Literary  Nomenclature.    F.Foster. 

The  AjchsBology  of  Nursery  Classics.    Agnes  C.  Sage. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.    March. 

Letters  from  the  Andr6e  Party. 
Where  Is  Andr6e  ?    Walter  Wellman. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.— V.    Charles  A.  Dana. 
Ho,  for  the  Klondike  I    Hamlin  Garland. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    March. 

Giovanni  Boldlnl.    H.  S.  McMaster. 

The  Tall  Buildings  of  New  York. 

A  National  Quarantine.    Walter  Wyman. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt.    Frederic  C.  Penfleld. 

Will  the  People  Have  Shakespeare  ? 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    March. 

American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople.    Emma  P. 

Telford.  _     , 

William  Pitt  Fessenden.    Richard  Webb. 
Municipal  Art  In  Italy.    Allen  French.  ' 

Expensive  Living  the  Blight  on  America.    Joseph  Lee. 
New  England  in  India.    Francis  E.  Clark. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— Now  York.    March. 

The  Workers-The  West.-L    Walter  A.  Wvckoff. 

A  Pompellan  Gentleman's  Home-Life.    E.  Neville-Rolfe. 

The  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


THE  OTHER  AMERICAN   AND  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American   Amateur  Photographer.— New  York. 
January. 
Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Bath  and  Its  Dangers. 
The  Practice  of  tbe  Gum-Bichromate  Process.    J.  Packham. 

February. 
Intenaiflcatlon,  Whole  or  Partial.    A.  W.  Scott. 
Soalight  in  Lantern  Slides.    C.  H;  Bothamley. 

American  Monthly  Magazine.— Washington.    February. 
The  Orators  of  the  American  Revolution.    Marj  P.  Root. 


Reminiscences  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  During  the  Revolution. 
Cambridge  a  Century  Ago.    Miriam  G.  Elchelberger. 

American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.— New  York. 
February. 
A  Sketch  of  Alphonsc  Daudet. 
The  Traveling   Library— A    Boon   for  American   Country 

Readers.    W.  B.  Sbaw.  „r  i^ 

Arctic  Exploration  and  the  Quest  of  the  North  Pole.  Walter 

Wellman. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  RE^IEIV  OF  REI^IEIVS, 


"Why  Should  Arctic  Exploration  Be  Continued  ? 

The  Advance  of  tlie  Peace  Movement  Throughout  the  World. 

Frederic  Passy. 
British  Problems  and  Policies  for  1898.    W.  T.  Stead. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York. 
Februarj'. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Mind.    David  S.  Jordan. 
School  Gardens.    Henry  L.  Clapp. 

Tlie  United  States  Forest  Reserves.    Charles  D.  Walcott. 
The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe.— XIII.    W.  Z.  Ripley. 
Scientific  Progress  in  the  Closing  Century.    L.  Btlcnner. 
Evolutionory  Ethics.    Herbert  Spencer. 
Principles  of  Taxation.— XV. :    What  Is  Property?    D.  A. 

Wells. 
Feet  and  Hands.— II.    Mrs.  H.  Bernard. 
Education  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.    Charles  Letourneau. 
The  Primary  Social  Settlement.    Kate  K.  Ide. 

The  Architectural  Record.— New  York.    (Quarterly.)    Janu- 
ary. 

Palladio  and  His  Work.    Alfredo  Melani. 
The  Problem  of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.    W.  H.  Good- 
year. 
The  New  Library  of  Congress.    Russell  Sturgis. 
French  Cathedrals.- XIII.    Bnrr  Ferree. 
The  School  Buildings  of  New  York.   J.  B.  Robinson. 
New  York  Public  Library. 

The  Arena.- Boston.    February. 

The  Politico-Financial  Controversy.    G.  W.  Julian. 

The  Revision  of  the  Constitution.    Walter  Clark. 

Reasons  for  the  Failure  of  the  Bimetallic  Conference.    J.  R. 

Challen. 
The  Mission  of  Machinery.    Henry  M.  Williams. 
The  Corporations  Against  the  People.    B.  O.  Flower. 
8e<^ret  fc-ocletles  and  the  Btate.    J.  M.  Foster. 
A  Phase  of  Gutter  Journalism :  Faking.  J.  B.  M.  McGovem. 
The  Theological  Development  of  a  Child.    Fanny  D.  Bergen. 

The  Art  Amateur.— New  York.   February. 

The  Complete  Work  of  Rembrandt.    R.  Rlordan. 
Sketching  from  Nature.    A.  C.  Vanderhoof . 
How  to  Become  a  Ceramic  Decorator.    F.  B.  Aullch. 
The  Use  of  Color  In  Glass-Painting.    F.  E.  Hall. 

The  Art  Interchange.— New  York.    February*. 

Velasquez.  Titian,  and  Rembrandt.    Edward  Poynter. 
The  Renaissance  at  Its  Height.    E.  H.  Blashfleld. 
The  Secret  of  India  Ink. 
Art  for  Man*s  Sake.    G.  C  Teall. 

Atr.lanta.— London.    February. 

The  Percles:  The  Romance  of  Great  Families.    G.  Ollvor- 

Wllliams. 
Lamps,  Lanterns,  and  Lights;  Ancient  and  Modem.    Maud 

J.  Vyse. 

Bankers*  Magasine.— New  York.    January. 

Making  Defalcations  Difficult.    £.  P.  Mozey. 
History  of  the  Legal-Tender  Note. 
The  Bank  of  Scotland.    J.  M.  Forbes. 

Can  the  Conventional  Check-Book  Be  Improved  ?  A.  O.  Klt- 
tredge. 

February. 
Plan  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 
Banking  under  the  Monetary  Commission's  Plan. 
Country  Checks  and  Country  Bank  Accounts. 
Changes  in  the  National  Bank  Act. 
Negotiations  for  International  Bimetallism. 

Bankers*  Magazine.— London.    January. 

Progress  of  Banking  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  During  1897. 
The  Increase  In  the  Number  of  Banking  Offices  Opened. 
The  Bank  of  England. 
The  New  Indian  Currency  Measures. 

The  Biblical  World.— C*hlcaffo.    February. 

Women  In  Palestine.    Julia  E.  Bulkley. 

The  Biblical  Element  In  tLe  Modem  Sermon.    W.  H.  P. 

Faunce. 
Purpose  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.    E.  D.  Burton. 
Jesus  as  an  Organizer  of  Men.    W.  Rauschenbusch. 
The  Chronology  of  the  Apostolic  Age.    C.  W.  Votaw. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.- Edinburgh.    February. 

Among  the  Cretan  Insurgents.    Ernest  N.  Bennett. 

Queen  Oglethorpe. 

John  Nicholson  of  Delhi. 

The  Spanish  Crisis. 

Transport  Service  and  the  Health  of  the  Army  In  India. 

The  First  Speeches  of  Edmund  Burke.   John  Cooke. 

The  Crisis  in  China. 


Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    January  15. 

The  Production  and  Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Beverages. 

British  Versus  German  Trade  Methods. 

The  American  Cotton  GwmIs  Trade. 

Trading  Stations  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  Cultivation  of  Coffee  and  Tea  in  India. 

False  Trade  Descriptions  In  India. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    February. 

Anglo-Saxon  Superiority.    Robert  W.  Shannon. 

The  Modern  English  Girl.    Sarah  Grand. 

The  Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— I V.   J.  G.  Bonri- 

not. 
The  Solicitor-General  of  Canada.    Byron  Nicholson. 
The  Klondike.    J.  Gordon  Smith. 
Some  Experiences  In  the  Chllkoot  Pass.    T.  S.  Scott. 
The  Fenian  Invasion  of  Quebec,  1886.    J.  W.  Dafoe. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.    February. 

Berlin ;  a  Capital  at  Play.    B.  Fletcher  Robinson. 
Licking  the  Lightning.    Robert  Machray. 
Cabs  of  All  Countries.    Alfred  T.  Story. 
About  the  Coinage.    Alexis  Krausse. 
Animals  as  Hunters.    Henry  Scherren. 
Mountaineering  In  Winter;  a  Climb  on  the  Schreckhom. 

Cassler's  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

The  Japanese  Battleship  **  Yashlma.*'    E.  H.  T.  D'Eyncourt. 
Natural  Gas  In  the  United  States.    Hosea  Webster. 
Recent  Improvements  In  Electro-Galvanizing.    S.  Cowper- 

Cowles. 
Mechanical  Stokers.    William  R.  Roney. 
Technical  Education  in  Great  BHtaln.    W\  H.  Bailey. 
Floating  Docks.    Sydney  F.  Staples. 
The  Late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker.    C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    February. 

Spiritual  Development  Versus  Materialism  and  Socialism. 

M.  M.  Sheedy. 
Happy  Marriages  of  Noted  Persons.    Frances  A.  Dou^^ty. 
Customs,  Races,  and  Religions  In  the  Balkans.  E.  M.  Lynch. 
Socialism,  Altruism,  and  the  Labor  Question.  G.  McDermot 
The  Recollections  of  Aubrey  De  Vere.    I.  A.  Taylor. 
St.  Patrick*s  Cathedral,  Dublin. 
Henryk  Slenklewlcz. 

Practical  Citizenship.— IL    Robert  J.  Mahon. 
The  Child-Study  Congress. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    February. 

Revelations  of  the  South  American  Cattle  Trade. 
The  Patent  Office  Library.    J.  B.  C.  Kershaw. 
A  Ramble  in  Muscat.    J.  F.  Eraser. 

Charities  Review.— New  York.    December. 

A  National  Disgrace.    Frederick  H.  Wlnea. 
Samuel  Grldley  Howe.    Jenkln  Lloyd  Jonea. 
Paul  Dunbar,  Negro  Poet.    C.  B.  WUmer. 
Law  and  Drink.    Frederick  H.  Wines. 
Catholic  Cooperation  in  Charity.   Timothy  D.  Hurley. 
New  York  City  Charity  Appropriation.   Homer  Folks. 
Contemporary  Review.— London.    February. 

The  Breaking  Up  of  the  Austrian  Empire.    N.  E.  ProrolL 

The  British  Ship  of  War.    Fred.  T.  Jane. 

Alphonse  Daudet.    Virginia  M.  Crawford. 

The  Problem  of  the  Far  West. 

The  Attack  on  the  London  County  Council.    T.  McKinoon 

Wood. 
Our  Trade  with  Western  China.    John  Foster  BYaaer. 
The  State  of  the  Army.    A  Member  of  the  Headquarters 

Staff. 
Bechuanaland.    John  Mackenzie.  * 

The  National  Liberal  Federation.    *'  A  Moderate  Radical.** 

CornhiU  Magazine.— Ijondon.    February. 

Fights  for  the  Flag.    W.  H.  Fltchett. 
Mistresses  and  Servants.    Mrs.  C.  W*'.  Earle. 
Some  Real  Tiger  Stories.    A.  S.  Ghosh. 
London  Fish  and  Fish-Shops.    C.  J.  Cornish. 
Concerning  Breakfast.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

Cosmopolls.- London.    Februarj*. 

(In  English.) 
The  Theoretical  Foundations  of  Socialism.    W.  H.  Mallock. 
Unpublished  Letters  to  Guetave  d*Eichthal.    John  Stuart 

Mill. 
Alphonse  Daudet.    Edmund  Gosse. 

(In  French.) 
The  Franco-Russian  Alliance.    Napol6on  Ney. 
Breton  Literature.    Anatole  Le  Braz. 
Ibsen  and  G^eorge  Sand.    Victor  Basch. 

(In  German.) 
Criticism  of  the  Socialist  Future  State.    Adolph  Wagner. 
Letters  from  Rome.    Continued.    P.  D.  Fischer. 
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Alphon«e  Dandet.   Frlediich  Splelhagen. 
Napoleon  I.  and  Pnusia.   Max  Lenz. 

Dcmore«t*8  Family  Ma^axine.— New  York. 

January. 

Great  Gold  Discoveries.  Earl  W.  Mayo. 
The  Old  Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
The  Woman  Dramatist  and  Her  Success.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 

February. 

Henrv  Moeler,  a  Painter  for  the  People.  Theodore  Dreiser. 
Physical  Traininic  in  Our  Public  Schools.  Mary  A.  Fanton. 
Scientific  Mothenn^.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 

The  Dial. -Chicago. 
January  16. 
Enei^  and  Art. 
The  Jdodem-Language  Men  in  Council. 

February  1. 
**  Lewis  Carroll.** 
Some  Ideas  on  Criticism.    Charles  L.  Moore. 

Dublin  Review.— London.   January. 

English  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

The  Hibemo-Danlsh  Predecessors  of  Columbus.    Marion 

MulhalL 
St  Jerome  and  Rome.    Dom  J.  Chapman. 
St.  Francis  of  Sales  as  a  Preacher.    Canon  Mackey. 
Christian  Democracy.    C.  S.  Devas. 

Educational  Review.— London.    February. 

The  Philosophy  of  Conferences.    William  K.  Hill. 

University  fi!ducation  for  Women  and  the  Holloway  Con- 
ference. 

Licencie-es-lettres.    W.J.Clark. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Elementary  Science.  L.  C. 
MialL 

Edinburgh  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    January. 

Valmy  AuerstAdt. 

Dongola. 

The  Irish  University  Question. 

The  Success  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Mr.  Bryce  on  the  Future  of  South  Africa. 

Indian  rron tier  Policy. 

The  Engineering  Magaxine.— New  York.    February. 

The  Gold  Mines  of  the  Wltwatersrand,  South  Africa.   J.  H. 

Hammond. 
Possibilities  and  Limitations  of  Electric  Traction.     F.  J. 

Sprague. 
Economy  and  Efficiency  of  the  Large  Gas  Engine.    Dugald 

Clerk. 
Ship-Building  as  a  Productive  Industry  in  Great  Britain.    J. 

McKechme. 
Objections  to  Municipal  Ownership  of  Electric  Plants.  T.  C. 

Smith. 
Equipment  and  Organization  of  a  Fire  Department.  H.  Bon- 
ner. 
ReUtions  of  Forestation  to  Water  Supply.    H.  M.  Wilson. 
Hot^Water  System  for  Heating  Buildings.   J.  J.  Blackmore. 
Features  of  Irrigation   Engineering  in  Colorado.     H.  A. 

Crafts. 
Future  Supremacy  In  the  Iron  Markets  of  the  World.    J.  8. 

Jeans. 

English  Illustrated  Magaxine.— London.    February. 

How  to  Reach  Klondike.    W.  A.  Baillle-Grohman. 

The  Queen*8  Personal  Interest  in  India.     Rafluddln  Ahmad. 

Napoleon  I.,  the  Great  Adventurer. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.    Mary  S.  Warren. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    February. 

M.  Hanotaux. 

The  County  Council  Election.    H.  L.  W.  Lawson. 
t^uakespeare  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.   Sidney  Lee. 
Corea.    E.  H.  Parker. 

Forty  Years  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Fred- 
erick Gale. 
Prom  Canton  to  Mandalay.    William  Johnstone. 
A  Remedy  for  Baby-Famiing.    Frances  C.  Low. 
Hope  for  the  West  Indies.    George  Baden-Powell. 
A  Monroe  Doctrine  for  China. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    February. 

Antarctic  Exploration  and  Its  Importance.  C.  R.  Markham. 
Danprous  Defects  of  Our  Electoral  System.— II.  J.  G.  Car- 
Relation  of  Production  to  Productive  Capacity.— 11.    C.  D. 
^Wright. 
Whence  Came  the  American  Indians  ?   John  W.  Powell. 


The  True  Meaning  of  the  New  Sugar  Tariff.    H.  W.  Wiley. 

Britain*s  Exploitation  of  the  Nile  Valley.    F.  S.  Penfleld. 

Condition  of  the  American  Working  Class.    F.  K.  Foster. 

Side-Lights  on  Postal  Reform.    Orville  J.  Victor. 

Com  and  Cotton-Seed :  Why  the  Price  of  Com  is  Low.  C.  W. 
Davis. 

Alexis  de  Tocqtievllle's  "Recollections**  and  Self-Revela- 
tions.   Karl  Blind. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— New  York.    February. 

The  Gold  Regions  of  the  Klondike.    HenryC.  Colver. 

Alaska,  the  Land  of  the  Klondike.    J.  H.  Herron. 

Andrew  Jackson.— I.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 

Life  in  Norway.    Helen  Bradford. 

Wheeling  in  Plcardy.    Carrie  Stowe-Wait. 

Religious  Denominations  in  America :  The  Methodists. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac   Horatio  C.  King. 

Gentleman's  Magaxine.— London.    February. 

The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.    F.  G.  Kitton. 

English  Prosody.    T.  S.  Omond. 

The  Nevlll  Princesses.    Alison  Buckler. 

National  Tree-Planting.    G.Clarke  Nuttall. 

The  Spanish  Empire :  ^'  For  the  Glory  Has  Departed.** 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    February. 

Francis  M.  Scott.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 

Judicial  KiUinflr.    Florence  Spooner. 

Some  Virginia  Lawyers  of  the  Past  and  Present.- II. 

Ounton's  Magaxine.— New  York.    February. 

Postal  Savings  Banks.    John  P.  Townsend. 

Will  the  Republicans  Do  It  ? 

Labor*s  Interest  in  Protection.    Henry  Smith  Robinson. 

What  Determines  Prices  ? 

Recent  Foreign  Labor  Statistics. 

Some  Pressing  Problems.    A.  H.  McKnight. 

Hartford  Seminary  Record.— Hartford,  Conn.    (Quarterly.) 
February. 

Use  of  Liturgical  Forms  in  Worship.    E.  P.  Parker. 
Phenomenalism  in  Philosophy  and  Theology.    C.  M.  Mead. 
New  Evidences  for  Congregationalism.    A.  T.  Perry. 
Aids  to  the  Study  of  thePentateuch  and  Joshua.  L.  B.  Paton. 

The  Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    February. 

The  Credulity  of  Skeptics.    E.  Fitch  Burr. 
Bible  Preaching  the  Best  Apologetic.    J .  Monro  Gibson. 
The  Preacher  as  a  Religious  Force.    Cunningham  Geikie. 
Value  of  a  Scientific  Education  for  the  Pulpit.    EllshaGray. 
Church  Life  and  Church  Work.    George  W.  Cable. 

International.— Chicago.    February. 

Winter  Days  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.— II.    Lillian  D.  Kelsey. 
The  Study  of  Art  in  Munich  by  Women. 
Canal-Boating  in  Central  France. 

Irrigation  Age.— Chicago.    February. 

The  Antiquity  of  Irrigation. 
A  Glimpse  of  HawaiL 


Kindergarten  Magaxine.— Chicago.    February. 


W.  H 


The  Child*s  Mental  Power  in  Kindergarten  Work 

Elson. 

The  Child  Citizen.    Mary  S.  Gregory. 
The  Evolution  of  a  Primary  Teacher.— V.    Kate  L.  Brown. 

Knowledge.— London.    February. 

The  Floor  of  a  Continent.    Grenville  A.  J.  Cole. 

Birds :  From  a  Hole  in  the  Mudflats.    Harry  F.  Witherby. 

Liquid  Fluorine.    C.  F.  Townsend. 

The  Spectra  of  Bright  Stars.    E.  W.  Maunder. 

Ancient  Red  Deer  Antlers.    R.  Lvdekker. 

Notes  on  Comets  and  Meteors.    W.  F.  Denning. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    February. 

Chess-Playing  To^iay.    J.  Arnold  Green. 
The  Caledonia  Academy,  Alabama.    T.  Kirkpatrick. 
Greenwich  Observatory.    E.  Walter  Maunder. 
Australian  Politics  and  Public  Men.    C.  H.  Irwin. 

London  Quarterly  Review.— London.    January. 

The  Making  of  New  South  Wales. 

Cvprlan :  A  High  C*hurchman  of  the  Third  Century. 

Minor  Annals  of  the  House  of  Conunons. 

Wild  Norway. 

The  Story  of  Some  English  Shires. 

In  South  Central  Africa. 

Agricultural  Depression  and  Foreign  Competition. 
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Longman's  Magaxine.— London.    February. 

The  Sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire.    S.  Arthur  Strong. 
Preparatory  School  Aftsiatant  Masters.    Eric  Parker. 

Ludgate.— London.    February. 

Collection  of  War  Medals  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti- 
tution. 
Canting  Heraldry.    Callum  Begg. 

Macmillan's  Magasine.— London.    February. 

Maoaulay  and  Lucian.    Colonel  Jarrett. 
Some  Memories  of  a  Prison  Cliaplain. 
What  the  Army  Does  Not  Want. 

The  French  Invasion  of  Ireland.  Continued.  C.  Litton 
Falklner. 

Manchester  Quarterly.— Manchester.    January. 

The  Songs  of  Burns.    Thomas  Derby. 

Voices  from  Sea  and  SUbre.    W.  Noel  Johnson. 

More  Silly  Stories  About  Shakespeare.    James  T.  Foard. 

Polltis:  a  Study  of  Telegraphy  Poles.    Edgar  Attkins. 

Mehorah  Monthly.— New  York.     February. 

The  Social  Question.— II.    M.  Elllnger. 

A  Poet  of  the  New  York  Ghetto.    Leo  Wilner. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.     February. 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress. 

The  Turning  of  the  Tide  In  Japan.    M.  L.  Qordon. 

Missionary  Review.- New  York.    February. 

The  Culture  of  the  Grace  of  Giving.    A.  T.  Plerson. 
Work  Among  the  Chinese  Blind.    C.  F.  G.  Cummlng. 
Missionary  Stotistlcs.    J.  Vahl. 
The  Land  of  the  Lamas.    £.  F.  Neve. 

Music— Chicago.    February, 

The  Early  Life  of  Richard  Wagner.    Egbert  Swayne. 
Moussorgsky.    A.  Pougin. 

Ritual  Cnant  in  the  Catholic  Church.    Edward  Dickenson. 
A  Review  of  Violin-Making.-IV.    W.  W.  Oakes. 

National  Review.— London.    February. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurler  at  Washington.    J.  W.  Longley. 

The  Russian  Advance  on  India.    E.  C.  R.  Thomson. 

Mining  and  Politics  In  the  Transvaal. 

An  Eton  Master.    Bernard  Holland. 

Raiding  the  Clergy.    A.  G.  Boscawen. 

The  Tragedy  of  Arthur  Crawford. 

Mind  as  a  Disease-Producer.    Herbert  Coryn. 

The  British  Bounty  to  Asia.    H.  Kopsch. 

The  Engineering  Struggle.    Benjamin  C.  Browne. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    February. 

England  at  War.    Frederick  (Greenwood. 

The  Expansion  of  Germany.    Henry  Birchenough. 

German  Versus  British  Trade  in  the  East.    Clavell  Tripp. 

French  Officialism.    Count  de  Calonne. 

The  Future  of  the  Anglo- Afghan  Alliance.    Moulvie  Raflud- 

din  Ahmad. 
The  Permanent  Pacification  of  the  Indian  Frontier.    G.  J. 

Younghubband. 
The  Native  Press  in  India.    G.  M.  CTiesney. 
Captain  Mahon's  Counsels  to  the  United  States.    George 

Suydenham  Clarke. 
Dante  and  Paganism.    D.  R.  Fearon. 
The  Real  Grievances  of  the  Uitlanders.     Henry  Meysey- 

Thompson. 
Great  Britain's  Opportunity  In  China.    C.  A.  Moreing. 

North  American  Review.- New  York.    February. 

America's  Interests  in  China.    James  H.  Wlnslow. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Movement. 
Frances  M.  Abbott. 

European  Example  for  American  Farmers.    A.  F.  Weber. 

Is  Our  Educational  System  Top-Heavy  ?    Elliott  Flower. 

The  Monetary  Commission  and  Its  Work.  Charles  8.  Fair- 
child. 

Lincoln's  Skill  as  a  Lawyer.    James  L.  King. 

The  Crisis  of  Civil  Service  Reform.    H.  T.  Newcomb. 

Railroads  Versus  Canals.    J.  A.  Latcha. 

The  Chinaman  in  American  I'olitics.    C.  F.  Holder. 

Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.— 1.    William  H.  Russell. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    February. 

Science  on  the  Conduct  of  Life.    George  B.  Halsted. 
The  Judgment  of  Solomon.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Historj'  of  the  People  of  Israel.-VIII.    C.  H.  CorniU. 
The  Religion  of  the  Future.    Lucian  Arr6at. 
Modern  Representations  of  Death.    Paul  (^arus. 
The  Dunning  Devil  of  China  and  Japan.    Paul  Cams. 


Outing.— New  York.    February. 

Snipe-Shooting  in  the  Hammock  Lands.    G.  B.  Mallon. 
Australian  Aboriginal  Sports  and  Woodcraft.    J.  F.  Hobbs. 
Modern  ice  Yachts.    H.  P.  Ashley. 
Winter  Work  with  the  Camera.    John  Nicol. 
A  Week  with  the  Singhalese.    E.  M.  Allaire. 
Tobogganing.    E.  W.  Sandys. 
Self-Defense  with  a  Cane.    J.  Bonnafous. 
From  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  AwheeL    Margaret  V.  Le 
Long. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    February. 

President   Dole    and    the  Hawaiian   Question.    Lorin  A. 

Thurston. 
Lincoln  as  a  Literary  Man.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.    Edward  EL  Hale. 
Municipal  Toronto.     W.  D.  Gregory. 
The  Highlands  of  Kentucky.    Grace  F.  Ryan. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.— VI.    Lyman  Abbott, 
How  We  Live  at  a  Frontier  Fort.    MaHa  B.  KimbalL 

The  Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    Februar>'. 

A  Fresh  View  of  **  Manifest  Destiny."    James  H.  Bridge. 

We  Can  Build  Steel  Ships.    Charles  E.  Naylor. 

Douglas  Tilden,  Sculptor.    William  D.  Armes. 

The  Holy  Grail.    Emeline  G.  Crommelln. 

The  Discovery  of  Gold  in  California.    Marlon  Bellamy. 

California's  Jubilee.    S.  G.  Wilson. 

Outfitting  for  the  Klondike.    L.  W.  Buckley. 

Pall  Mall  Magaxine.— London.    Febman** 

St.  Michaers  Mount,  Cornwall.    John  St.  Aubyn. 
South  London.    Continued.    Sir  Walter  Besant. 
The  Great  Seal  from  Cromwell  to  Victoria. 
The  Campaign  of  Copenhagen.    W.  O'Connor  Morris. 

The  Peterson  Magaxine.— New  York.    February. 

John  Brown,  the  American  Reformer.    Will  M.  Clemens. 
The  Playground  of  Marie  Antoinette.    H.  B.  Sinclair. 
The  Story  of  Peg  Woffington.    Beatrice  Sturges. 
Via  Appia  i  The  Royal  Road  to  Rome.    Anna  L.  W.  Smitii. 

The  Photo- American. —New  York.    Februarj'. 

Formaldehyde  and  Formaline.    J.  H.  Janeway. 

Notes  on  Printing,  Trimming,  and  Mounting.  J.  C.  Hegarty. 

Retouching  Portrait  Negatives.    G.  Rosenbacher. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    January* 

Portraiture  by  Flash-Llght. 

Photographic  Doubles. 

Looking  for  Pictures,    F.  C.  Lambert. 

Lantern  Slides  Taken  Directly  in  the  Camera. 

Duplicate  Negatives  and  Direct  Positives. 

Photographic  Times.— New  York.    February. 

Composition.— rv.    G.  Davison. 

Naturalistic  Photography.— II.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Photographing  in  the  Yosemite.    W.  D.  Murphy. 

Faking  and  Control  in  Principle  and  Practice.  A.  H.  Hinton. 

Latitude  of  the  Plate. 

Personality  in  the  Portrait.    J.  Rees. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly.- Richmond,  Va.    Januar}-. 

The  Israel  Tablet  of  Memeptah.    W.  W.  Moore. 

The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and  Its  Evidential  Value.     P.  P. 

Flournoy. 
Preaching  with  Authority.    L.  B.  Tumbull. 
The  Imprecatory  Psalms.    J.  A.  DeBaun. 
The  Historic  Episcopate.    R.  C.  Reed. 
The  Personnel  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.    J.  M.  Meck- 

lin. 
The  Blessed  Hope  of  the  Lord's  Return.    A.  W.  Pitzer. 
The  Logia  of  Jesus. 

Quarterly  Review.— London.    January. 

Wagner  and  the  Bayreuth  Idea. 

Ireland  in  1798. 

The  Venture  of  Theism. 

Colonial  Champions  in  the  Mother  Country. 

The  London  County  Council. 

Fifty  Years  of  Liberationism. 

Rosary  Magazine.— Somerset,  Ohio.    February. 

EsDousals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.    Eliza  A.  Stark. 
What  is  an  Idea  ?    Henry  A.  Brann. 
The  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Land.    A.  Azzopardi. 
Iconography  of  St.  Dominic  in  Fra  Angelico.    B.  Merlin. 
Some  German  Catholic  Poets.    Richard  M.  Johnston. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.     February. 

Preventive  Medicine  in  Pennsylvania.    Benjamin  Lee. 
Adulteration  of  Beer  Grains.    W.  H.  Roberson. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES, 
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Watered  Milk.    J.  A.  Geisler. 
A  National  Bureau  of  Health.    A.  N.  Bell. 
Proposed  Amendments  to  tiie  Quarantine  Law. 
History  of  the  Recent  Epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever. 
Ship  Inland  Quarantine  and  Its  Rivals.    Walter  Wyman. 
Yellow  Fever  Observations   by  an   Octogenarian.     E.  H. 
Anderson. 

The  School  Review.— Chicago.    February. 

Hygiene  and   Sanitary  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.    D. 

FalL 
Orowth  of  Mind  as  a  Real.— II.    S.  8.  Laurie. 
Methcids  of  Attack  of  Originals  in  Geometry.    H.  B.  Loomls. 
Contribution  of  Mathematics  to  Education.    Florence  Mil- 

ner. 

Scots  Magaxine.- London.    February. 
Culture.    George  J.  Scott. 

The  Christian  Principle;  Its  Influence  Upon  Government, 
Michael  Bruce,  the  Poet  of  Lochleven.    Kev.  P.  Mearns. 

The  Strand   Magazine.— London.     (American  Edition.) 
February. 
StUt-Raclng.    William  G.  FitzGerald. 
Some  Old  Cnildren*s  Books.    Alice  Waters. 
How  a  Ship  Founders.    W.  E.  Ellis. 
TheFirst  Paper-Maker  (Wasps).    Grant  Allen. 
Curious  Clipped  Trees.    Herbert  Matthews. 
Insect  Strength.    James  Scott. 

The  Sunday  Magazine.— London.    February. 

Great  Books.-!!.    F.  W.  Farrar. 

A  Two-S worded  Man  of  God    (Neeslma  Shimeta).    R.  E. 

Welsh. 
The  Decoration  of  St.  PauPs.    W.  C.  E.  Newbolt. 
The  Bishop  of  Stepney  and  His  Work. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    February. 

Cocas-Keeling  Islands:  A  Strange  Community.  AdamPenne. 
Shakespeare  and  Wagner.    Arthur  G.  Chater. 


Eduard  H.  Grieg;  the  Scandinavian  Tone  Poet.    A.  £.  Kee- 
ton. 

United  Service  Magazine.— London.    February. 

The  English  Military  System.    Captain  Ellison. 

The  Soudan :  Why  Eg>'pt  Needs  It.    J.  S.  Horner. 

The  German  and  French  Military  Maneuvers  of  1897. 

Infantry  Reorganization.    A.  Cowell. 

Former  Campaigns  Against  the  Afridis.    H.  Pearse. 

Finland  and  Her  Soldiers.    C.  E.  de  la  Poer  Beresford. 

Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Duels. 

An  Imperial  Army:  A  Dream  of  Conscription. 

The  Tirah  Valley.    F.  W.  Kingston. 

The  Capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1806. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    February. 

1807 ;  the  Year  of  Shame. 

Judicial  Sex  Bias. 

Matthew  Arnold  as  a  PoUtlcal  and  Social  Critic.    B.  N. 

Oakeshott. 
Science  as  a  Moral  Guide.    H.  E.  Harvey. 
Emplovers*  Liability  and  Workmen^s  Compensation.    Mona 

Development  in  the  Idea  of  the  State.    Alex.  Smith. 
Psychical  Research  and  the  Roentgen  and  Other  X  Rays. 

N.  W.  Sibley. 
Cheap  and  Good  Money.    Robert  Ewen. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

Falsehoods  About  Toning  Agents.    D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 

A  Novelty  in  Interior  Photography. 

Papers  for  Professional  Photographers.— XXXI.    John  A. 

Tennant. 
Hints  on  Brush  Development  of  Platinum  IMnts.    T.  Per- 

idns. 
On  Heads.    Thomas  Aquinas. 
Touching  Retouching.    Alfred  Harrielor. 
Ck>lor  Photography.    Gabriel  Lippman. 


THE  GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 

January  1. 
The  Late  W.  H.  Riehl.    With  Portrait.    T.  H.  Pantenius. 
Tl»e  "  Alte  Liebe  "  at  Coxhaven.    H.  Bohrdt. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine.    Dr.  A.  Charpentier. 

January  15. 
Evangelical  Church  Embroidery,  etc.    T.  Sch&fer. 
^hloes  Blankenburg.    H.  Hoffmann. 

January  22. 
Karl  von  Holtei.    With  Portrait.    D.  Todt. 
Church  Embroiderj .    Continued. 


January  20. 
Government  in  Pekin.    Ernst  von  Hesse- Wartegg. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg.    Heft  5. 
A  Catholic  University  for  Salzburg.    A.  Pichler. 
Leo  Teefe  van  Heemstedt.    With  Portrait.    A.  Pickler. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.- Berlin.    January. 

Hermann  Grimm.    W.  B51sche. 
Knowledge  and  Belief.    E.  Adickes. 
ReminiHcences.    J.  Rodenberg. 
The  Superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race. 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibltotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    January. 

Ferdinand  Lassalle.    Maurice  Muret. 
In  (Jerman  Africa.    Michel  Delines. 
Automohilism.    Commandant  Espitallier. 
Perspectives  of  European  Politics.    Ed.  Tallichet. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 
January  1. 

AlphonRe  Daudet.    A.  Albalat. 

One  of  the  Queen's  Subjert«.    P.  Hamelle. 

Free  Hawaii.    G.  de  Wailly. 

January  15. 
Naval  Warfare.    Commandant  Chasseriaud. 
An  Educational  Reformer.    A  Bertrand. 
The  Algerian  Phobphates  Question.    E.  Wickersheimer. 

Reforme  Sociale. — Paris. 
January  1. 
The  8orl4t6  d'Ekionomie  Sociale ;  List  of  Members,  etc. 
The  Initiative  and  the  Social  Question.    E.  Rostand. 
The  Clothing  Industry  of  Paris. 

January  16. 
The  Conservation  of  Small  Inheritances.    J.  Challamel  and 
others. 


French  Finance.    Ren6  Stourm. 

The  Colonization  of  Java.    J.  Chailley-Bert. 

Revue  Blcue.— Paris. 
January  1. 
The  Condition  of  French  Commerce.    Charles  Roux. 
The  Responsibilities  of  the  Press;  Symposium.    Continued. 

Januar>'  8. 
The  RcHponsibilities  of  the  Press;  Letter.    Alfred  Foulll6e. 
The  Four  Social  Problems.    Jean  Izoulet. 

January  15. 
The  Social  Duties  of  the  Coming  Generations.    Goblet  d'Al- 

viella. 
The  RcKponsibilities  of  the  Press ;  Replies. 

January  28. 
S^lMistien  Mercier.  Jules  Lemaitre. 
The  Responsibilities  of  the  Press ;  Conclusions.  H.  Bdren^er. 

January  29. 
The  Sectarian  Movement.    C.  Wagner. 
The  Expedition  to  Algeria  in  1^41. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.- Paris. 
January  1. 
Letters  Written  from  Algeria  to  General  de  Castellane. 
The  Regime  of  Large  Estates  in  Calabria.    M.  Goyau. 
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Earope  and  the  Directory.— V.    M.  Albert  Sorel. 

Problems  of  Bibliofirrapny  and  Their  Solution.    M.  Fnnck- 

Brentano. 

January  16. 
The  Battle  of  the  Lieny,  1815.    M.  Houssaye. 
A  Poet-Musician— Sidney  Lanier.    M.  Bentzon. 
Spe(tulation  and  Stock  Exchange  Gambling.    M.  Anatole 

Leroy-Beaulien. 

Revue  Encyclopedique.— Paris. 

January  1. 
French  Humor  and  Caricature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

January  8. 
Swedish  Literature.    G.  L^vy-Ullmann. 
Politics  in  Brazil,  18W-97.    A.  Lefort. 

January  15. 
Alphonse  Daudet. 

January  22. 
The  Palais  de  la  Cour  des  Comptes  and  the  Frescoes. 

January  29. 
Algeria  and  the  Sahara.    Illustrated.    G.  Regclsperger. 

Revue  Qenerale.— Brussels.    January. 

The  Fall  of  Robespierre.    Edmond  Bir6. 

Proportional  Representation.    Charles  Woeste. 

The  Reception  of  the  Belgian  Mission  at  the  Court  of  Java. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 
January  1, 
Alphonse  Daudet.    Anatole  France. 
The  British  Empire.    Sir  C.  Dilke. 
The  Correspondence  of  .Renan  and  M.  Berthclot. 
After  Waterloo.    Marshal  Davout. 

January  15. 
Letters  from  Brussels  (1851-52).    Victor  Hugo. 
Voltaire  and  the  Calas  Affair.    R.  AUier. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    January  10. 

The  Power  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.    IL 
Berthel^my. 


English  Political  Cluls.    Alcide  Ebray. 
The  Influence  of  Labor  Insurance  on  Public  Aid. 
Transportation  and  Penal  Colonization  in  New  Caledonia. 
Higher  Education  in  France  and  Germany.    Ferdinand  Lot 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 

January  1. 
The  Social  Question  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Pope  Leo 
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Paganism,  Dante  and.  D.  R.  Fearon.  NC. 

Palladio  and  His  Work,  Alfredo  Melani,  ARec. 

Paul,  Life  and  Letters  of— VI.,  Lvman  Abbott,  Out. 

Peace  Movement  Throughout  the  World,  Advan<e  of  the. 

AMRR. 
Photography:    See  also  contents  of  AP;   PA;   PB;   PT; 

Winter  Work  with  the^Camera,  J.  Nicol,  O. 

Tritminhs  in  Amateur  Photography— IL.  C.  I.  Berg.  G. 
Physical  Training  in  Our  P»ublic  Schools,  Mary  A.  Fanton* 

Dem. 
Pisa,  The  Problem  of  the  Leaning  Tower  of,  ARec. 
Poets,  Some  German  Catholic,  R.  M.  Johnston,  R. 
Polar  Exploration,  Future  North,  Fridtjof  Nansen,  M^Cl. 
Police  Control  of  a  Great  Election,  A.  D.  Andrews,  Scrib. 
Politico-Financial  Controversy,  The,  G.  W.  Julian,  A. 
Pope,  A  Private  Audience  With  the,  Inez  MerriU,  LH  J. 
Postal  Reform,  Side-Liehts  on,  O.  J.  Victor,  F. 


Postal  Savings  Banks,  J.  P.  Townsend,  GMag. 
Potomac,  The  Army  of  the,  Horatio  C.  King,  FrL. 
Pottery,  Old  Blue  and  White,  Jane  W.  Gutlirie,  G 


Preacher  as  a  Relisious  Force,  The,  C.  Geikie,  ^omR. 
Preventive  Medicine  in  Pennsylvania,  B.  Lee,  San. 
Prices  ?  What  Determines,  GMag. 
Production,  Relation  of,  to  Productive  Capacity— II..  C.  D. 

Wright,  F. 
Protection,  Labor*8  Interest  In,  H.  8.  Robinson,  GMag. 
Psalms,  The  Imprecatory,  J.  A.  DeBaun,  PQ. 
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Psychology,  The  Danger  of  Experimental,  H.  Mttnsterberg, 

AM. 
Psychical  Research  and  the  Roentgen  and  Other  X  Ray8,WR. 
Puhlic  Life,  On  the  Outskirts  of,  T.  W.  HiKglnson,  AM. 
Quarantine  Law,  Proposed  Amendments  to  the,  Snn. 
Racial  Geography  of   Europe,  The— XIII.,    W.   Z.  Ripley, 

Railroads  Versus  Canals,  J.  A.  Latcha,  NAR. 

Reinhrandt  van  Ryn,  MM. 

lioliglon  ol  the  Future,  The,  Lucien  Arr6at,  OC. 

Religious  Instruction    in   American    Schools,    L.  Seeley, 

EdRNY. 
Revenue  Cotter  i^*^rv1ce.  The  Unit^iJ  Bi^iU-^h,  TI.  D.  Smith,  CM. 
Revolution,  PrellTiiirmry  Period  f*f  the  AuifMnctin— II.,  G. 
lievoluUou,  Tht.^  Sbory  of  tho,  J!i5nry  Vii\mi  Lodge,  Scrib. 
Rkme  Country,  The,  11.  A.  tJiltrrbnr,  Chiiut. 
Buskin  ag  cm  Qscford  Letitun-r,  Jnmt^B  M.  Hryco,  CM. 
RuftHlan  Advanrti  on  India,  Th*;,  K,  C.  R,  Tliomson,  NatR. 
Bt^Mkhiiel-s  Mount,  ConivmlL  PMM. 
^t,  FfturJi  CiiLhedriil,    Dt^umlion   of,   W,  C,   E.  Newbolt, 

SunM. 
Satire,  SfitUl  Pictorial— L.  Gror[t<e  Du  Miturler,  Harp. 
ML'tuioI  Gardens,  Henry  L*  Clapp^  Ai^ti, 
8cient^e  a^  a  Mnml  Guide,  WR. 

ii^citsulffie  Prrtgre»«  iu  th*?  during  Centsry,  L,  Bttchner,  APS. 
e^jal,  Tlie  Gn?jit,  from  Cr<*mwell  to  Victt^rtn,  PMM. 
Se*jret  8<xiit?tleft  anrl  the  J^Ule,  .T.  M.  Poster,  A. 
Self-Defonse  with  a  Can^,  J.  Lttinitiifous,  O. 
Shake**I>fflri:'  and  the  Earl  of  Petuhnfjke,  FR. 
Slmkospf  Tire  and  \VHgnf  i\  A.  'r,  Chatef,  TB, 
Hhi  U<  r,  I'll.-  Poetry  of,  V.  W  Ablaut  I,  LIpp. 
S^h  i  n>Mn  Id  i  Mg :  We  Vm\  Uu  i  1  si   St  .h-I  Shlt>*i.  C.  E.  Naylor,  OM. 
hhipbulidiii^  lis  a  Pnulu*!  ivi^  ladustTy  m  Gn.iat  Britain. 
Sle  ti  k  lew  i  \z,  H  en  rv  k,  f '  W . 
Slnghtilei^f',  A  WetOt  with  tht%  E,  M.  AlJalrn,  O. 
Sktptit  rt.  The  Orii^lullty  of,  K.  Filth  liurr,  llomR. 


Solomon,  The  Judgment  of,  M.  D.  Conway,  OC. 
Soudan,  The :  Why  Egypt  Needs  It,  Captain  Ellison,  USM. 
Spain :  The  Spanisn  Crisis,  Black. 
Spanish  Empire,  The,  GM. 

Spiritual  Development  Versus  Materialism  and  Socialism, 
CW.  ^^ 

Sport :    See  contents  of  O  ;  PMM  ;  Bad. 
State,  Development  in  the  Idea  of  the,  WR. 
Steerage,  The,  of  To-day,  H.  P.  Whitmarsh,  CM. 


^lt?i-|jv  Hollow,  The  Old  Dutch  Chnrili  sif,  i>i.'ni,  Jan. 
SiOeiiil  Demrn.rrm'y,  l¥t-'runin,  J.  W,  pL^rriu,  iUiaut. 
BoiU\\  gumtJoti,  The- II*,  M-  EllJn>ier,  Mini, 


8of  i^il  S(  ttJi  ment.  The  Primary,  Kiite  K.  Jdf,  APS. 

Sot  jiil  hiii.  Altruism,  and  the  Lalitjr  Uuesitiou,  G.  McDermot, 

CW. 
Socialism^  l^eoretlcal  Foundations  of^  Cos. 


Strikes:    The  Engineering  Struggle,  B.  C.  Browne,  XatR. 

Student  Life  at  Jena,  S.  H.  liowe,  EdRN V. 

Stuttgart— II.,  Elise  J.  Allen,  Harp. 

Supreme  Court,  Personnel  of  the,  Kannie-Belle  Msurj',  Cos. 

Tariff,  True  Meaning  of  the  Sugar,  H.  W.  Wiley.  F, 

Taxation.  Principles  of-XV.,  I).  A.  Wells,  APS. 

Telegraphing  Without  Wires,  E.  Mancini,  Chaut. 

Thanet,  Octave,  The  Theories  of,  Mary  J.  Reid,  MidM. 

Theism,  The  Venture  of,  QR. 

Toronto,  Municipal,  W.  D.  Gregory,  Out. 

Transvaal,  Mining  and  Politics  in  the,  NatR. 

Tree-Planting,  National.  G.  C.  Nuttall,  GM. 

Uitlander8,The  Real  Grievances  of  the,  NC. 

Valois,  The  Last  of  the,  Eleanor  Lewis,  Cos. 

Violin-Making,  A  Review  of— IV.,  W.  W.  Oakes,  Mus. 

W^agner  and  tne  Bayreuth  Idea,  QR. 

Wagner,  Richard.  The  Early  Life  of,  E.  Swayne,  Mos. 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  The  Late,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  CasM. 

Washington,  Gteovae : 

The  Last  Days  of  George  Washington,  Tobias  T^ear,  MrCL 

With  Washington  in  the  Minuet,  Mrs.  B.  Harrison,  LHJ. 

The  First  and  Last  Writings  of  Washington,  CM. 
Wasps :  The  First  Paper  Makers,  Grant  Allen,  Str. 
West  Indies,  Hope  for  the,  George  Baden- Powell,  FR. 
Westminster  Assembly,  Personnel  of  the,  J.  A.  Mecklin,  PQ. 
Women  : 

Women  in  Palestine,  Julia  E.  Bulkley,  BW. 

Woman  Suffrage  Movement,  Comparative  View  of  the, 
NAR. 

The  Woman  Dramatist  and  Her  Success,  Mary  A.  Fantoo, 
Dem. 

Woman's  Dress,  In  the  Realm  of,  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  Cos, 
Yellow  Fever,  History  of  the  Recent  Epidemic  of,  San. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 


AP. 


American    Amateur   Photog- 
rapher. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review. 

AHReg.  American  Historical  Register. 
AHR.      American  Historical  Review. 

American  Magazine  of  Civics. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology 

American  Monthly. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews. 

Appleton's    Popular    Science 
Monthly. 

Architectural  Record. 

Arena. 

Art  Amateur. 

Art  Interchange. 

Atalanta. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Badminton  Magazine. 

Bankers'  Magazine.  (London.) 

BankNY.  Bankers'     Magazine.     (New 
York.) 

Biblical  World. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Board  of  Tra<le  Journal. 
Bkman.  Bookman.  (New  York.) 
CanM.     Canadian  Magazine. 

('ji'^seirs  Family  Magazine. 

Cussit^r's  Magazine. 

(\itliolic  World. 

Century  Magazine. 

( 'hambers's  Journal. 

Charities  Re\iew. 

Chautauqiian. 

C'On  temporary  Review. 

ComhilL 
Cosmop.  Coamopolis. 
Cos.         CosmoiMilltan. 
Dem.       Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 


ACQ. 


AMC. 
AAPS. 

AJS. 
AMon. 


APS. 

ARec. 

A. 

AA. 

AT. 

Ata. 

AM. 

BA. 

Bad. 

BankL 


BW. 
B8ac 
Black. 
I^TJ. 


(FM. 

CasM. 

CW. 

CM. 

CJ. 

CRev. 

('liaut. 

CR. 

C, 


D.  Dial. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ed.  Education. 

EdRL.  Educational  Review.  (London) 

EdRNY.  Educational    Re\iew.     (New 

York.) 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

Ft\j.  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

FreeR.  Free  Review. 

GM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

G.  Godey's. 
GBag.  Green  Bag. 
GMag.  (xunt^m's  Magazine. 
Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 
HM.  Home  Magazine. 
HomR.  Homiletic  Review. 
Int.  Intelligence. 
Inter.  International. 

IJE.  Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

K.  Knowledge. 

LHJ.  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

LIl.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

\M'  Lonclon  Quarterly  Review.    * 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly. 

McCl.  McClure's  Magazine. 

IVlac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

IVIR.  Methodist  Review. 

MidM.  Midland  Monthly. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  Month. 


MI. 

Mun.A. 

MM. 

Mus. 

NatM. 

NatR. 

NEM. 

NewR. 

NW. 

NC. 

NAR. 

OC. 

O. 

Out. 

OM. 

PMM. 

PRev. 

PSQ. 

PA. 

PB. 

PT. 

PL. 

PRR. 

QJEcon. 

r 

San. 

SRev. 

Scots. 

Scrib. 

Sten. 

Str. 

S,T. 

SunH. 

TB. 

US. 

USM. 

WR. 

WPM. 

YR. 


Monthly  Illustrator. 

Municipal  Affairs. 

Munsey  s  Magazine. 

Music. 

National  Magazine. 

National  Review. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

North  American  Review. 

Open  Court. 

Outing. 

Outlook. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Photo-American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Photographic  Times. 

Poet-Lore. 

Presbyterian    and   Reformed 

Review. 
Pre8b.vterian  Quarterly. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Econois- 

ics. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Rosary. 
Sanitarian. 
School  Review. 
Scots  Magazine. 
Scribner's  Magazine. 
Stenogranher. 
Strand  Magazine. 
Students'  Journal. 
Sunday  at  Home. 
Temple  Bar. 
United  Service. 
United  Service  Magazine. 
Westminster  Review. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Mag»* 

zine. 
Yale  Review. 


J  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    All  the  articles  in  the 
ing  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  imiwrtant  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


EXQUISITE  CLEANSER.  SOOTHING.  ANTISEPTIC. 

FOR    TH  E 

HAIR  AND  SKIN 


for  mMiiHit  a4if&'ftag^  mhan  yaa  writ*  to  an  tutatrtiitMr  filtast  mMiitioii  this  magoMi/te^ 
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WEARING  APPAREL  ^^j 

•*  lyhen  you  wish  the  latest  sty  Us  write  to  us^ 

New  Suits  for  Spring,  $5. 


Our  new  Spring  Catalogue  of  styles  is  a  mirror  of  fashion  for  dressy  women.  We  show  in  it  all  the  newest 
Parisian  ideas  in  Tailor-made  Suits,  Skirts,  etc.,  and  will  mail  \t  free^  together  with  samples  of  materials  to 
select  from,  to  the  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at  moderate  cost.  Our  designers  and  tailors  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  little  details  of  graceful  hanging  skirts,  smart  jackets  and  dainty  effects,  which  go  so  far  toward 
making  a  woman  appear  stylish  and  well  dressed.  AH  of  our  gowns  are  made  to  order,  giving  that  touch 
of  individuality  and  exclusiveness  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart.  We  understand  fitting  from  measurements 
sent  by  mail.  Our  new  Spring  Catalogue  illustrates  charming  costumes  fashioned  after  Zai  Mode's  Latest  dictates. 
Tailor-Made  Suits,  $5  up. 

In    Covert    Cloths,   Whipcords,    Wool   Poplins,    Broadcloths, 
Serges,  Cheviots,  etc,  in  all  of  the  newest  Spring  shades. 


Outing  and  Blazer  Suits,  $4  up, 

In  Duck,  Crash,  Pique  and  Linen  Suitings,  delightfully  cool  for 
Summer  wear. 

Separate  SIcirts,  $4  up. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Skirtings,  including  Mohairs,  Crcpons. 
Storm  and  Cheviot  Serges,  Diagonals,  Whipcords,  Black  Figured 
Goods,  Silks  and  Satins. 

We  ^y  express  charges  everywherec 

m  being  exclusive  novelties  not  shown  elsewhere, 


of  them 

Write  to-day  ^r  Catalogue  and  samples ;  you  will  get  them  by  return  maiL 


X 


Bicycle  Suits,  $4  up. 

In  Corduroys,  English  Tweeds,  Covert  Cloths,  Series,  Scotch 
Cheviots,  Mixtures,  Mohair,  Crash,  Linen  and  Duck. 

Bicycle  Skirts,  $2.50  up. 

Our  new  designs  m  Bicycle  Skirts  are  recognized  everywhere  as 
the  most  practical  skirts  for  wheeling  that  have  yet  been  produced. 

Capes  and  Jackets. 

We  carry  a  special  line  of  fine  light-weight  Kerseys,  Diagonals, 
Worsteds  and  Covert  Cloths,  especially  suited  for  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Wraps. 
Our  line  of  samples  includes  the  newest  materials  for  Spring  and  Summer  wear,  many 
here.    We  also  nave  special  lines  of  black  goods  and  fabrics  for  second  mourning. 


THE  NATIONAL  CXOAK  CO.»  »9  and  n\  Vest  23d  SU  New  York  City. 

For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  wr/te  to  an  adoertiaer  ploaso  mention  thla  magazine, 
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The  World  of  Thrift 
and  Money  Matters. 


The  Cotton  Crop  of  1897.— It  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  in  view  of  the  cut  in  wages  at 
Fall  River  and  other  New  England  manufacturing 
towns — explained  by  some  as  the  result  of  the 
development  of  cotton  mills  at  the  South — to  note 
the  increased  proportion  of  last  year's  cotton  crop 
manufactured  in  the  cotton-growing  States.  Ten 
Tears  ago  this  section  manufactured  not  more 
than  6  per  cent,  of  a  6,500,000bale  crop,  while 
m  1896-97  they  used  11  per  cent,  of  a  crop 
which  aggregated  8,500,000  bales — an  increase 
from  less  than  400,000  bales  to  nearly  1,000,000. 
There  were  last  year  402  mills  in  operation,  whose 
3,344,327  spindles  took  981,991  bales  of  cotton. 

The  total  crop  amounted  to  8,532, 705  commer- 
cial bales,  which  was  apx)ortioned  among  the 
various  States  as  follows  :  Alabama,  833,789; 
ArkMisas,  605,643;  Florida,  48,730;  Georgia, 
1,299.340  ;  Indian  Territory,  87,705  ;  Kansas, 
61;  Kentucky,  414;  Louisiana,  567,251  ;  Mis- 
sisaippi,  1,201,000;  Missouri,  24,119;  North 
Carolina,  521,795;  Oklahoma,  35,251;  South 
Carolina,  936,463;  Tennessee,  236,781  ;  Texas, 
2,122,701  ;  Utah,  123;  Virginia,  11,539. 

The  crop  of  sea  island  was  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord by  some  10,000  bales,  reaching  the  number 
of  104,368.  Georgia  supplied  64,668  of  this, 
Florida26,431,  South  Carolina  10,769,  and  Texas 
2,500.  The  total  amount  of  land  devoted  to  cot- 
ton-raising was  23,273,209  acres,  which  gives  an 
average  of  0.37  per  acre.  The  value  of  the  up- 
lands crop  averaged  6.65  cents  a  pound,  aggre- 
gating $285,810,606,  while  the  sea  island  at  16.58 
represented  a  total  value  of  $6,000,958. 

Our  Trade  With  China.— That  American 
trade  interests  in  China  are  far  more  than  specu- 
lative IS  evidenced  by  the  report  of  Consul  J'ow- 
ler,  of  Chefoo,  who  declares  that  our  trade  in 
the  Shanheng  region  has  trebled  in  the  last  three 
years.     With  the  present  condition  of  fierce  com- 


petition in  every  department  of  business,  such  an 
unlimited  market  as  could  probably  be  developed 
in  the  Flowery  Kingdom  is  a  matter  worthy  of  all 
attention.    Consul  Fowler  says  : 

*  *  The  quarterly  returns  of  the  customs  are  very 
brief  and  do  not  give  the  details,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  United  States  trade 
has  made  great  leaps  in  all  lines — groceries,  ma- 
chinery, household  goods,  stoves,  watches,  and 
condensed  milk.  I  know  that  through  my  efforts 
three  lines  of  manufactures  have  been  introduced 
here  during  the  past  four  months.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  all  the  shops  filling  up  with  American 
goods  which  find  a  ready  dale — goods  that  in 
many  cases  were  unknown  here  two  years  ago. 
I  was  surprised  last  winter  to  find  that  no  one 
here  knew  what  rubber  boots  were,  and  yet  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow.  This  winter 
customers  will  be  able  to  buy  good  American 
boots,  and  to  many  of  them  they  will  be  a  nov- 
elty. United  States  butter,  cheese,  milk,  canned 
vegetables,  meats,  bacon,  ham,  stoves,  imitation 
gold  watches,  clocks,  hand  sewing  machines, 
California  Ivines,  beer,  whisky,  flour,  oil,  and 
cotton  are  having  increased  sales,  and  can  be 
found  in  English  and  German  as  well  as  Chinese 
shops. " 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  at 
Chefoo  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,1 897 : 

Description.  1804.  1807.  Increase. 

Drills  (pieces)— 

English  and  Dutch ...  11,585  8,585  *7,950 

American 25,885  09,295  48,910 

Jeans  (pieces)— 

English  and  Dutch...  2,100  2,100            

American 220  1,100  880 

Sheetings  (pieces)— 

English 12,775  11,770  ♦1,006 

American 8d,566  181,835  95,275 

Oil,  kerosene  (gallons) — 

American 476,100  1,932,560  1,456,480 

Russian +150,000  125,000  ♦25,000 

^Decrease.    +1886. 
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THE  IVORLD  OF  THRIFT. 


Japanese  Railroad  Development. — Japan 
has  adopted,  along  with  other  Western  conditions, 
the  labor  irritation  which  we  in  America  know 
only  too  well.  Wages  are  said  to  be  rising 
rapidly  in  all  skilled  industries.  And  the  fre- 
quent strikes,  particularly  common  among  the 
railroad  shop  workers,  have  greatly  retarded  the 
construction  of  railroads  which  is  being  for- 
warded with  such  extensive  aims.  The  leading 
line  of  the  country,  the  Nippon  Railroad  Com- 
pany, has  set  out  to  double  the  present  capacity 
of  its  road,  and  proposes  to  expend  about 
$18,000,000  on  these  improvements,  and  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  cars,  rails,  and  locomotives 
can  reasonably  expect  that  a  large  part  of  this 
will  come  to  the  United  States.  The  Imperial 
Department  recently  purchased  from  the  Illinois 
Steel  Works,  through  the  China  and  Japan 
Trading  Company,  24,515  tons  of  rails  and  acces- 
sories at  a  price  of  about  $833,000 — the  ship- 
ment to  be  delivered  at  Yokohama  and  Kobe — 
and  orders  for  American  locomotives  are  con- 
stantly coming  in  despite  the  hard  work  of  the 
agents  from  British  builders,  who  are  making 
very  special  efforts  to  gain  this  particular  branch 
of  trade.  The  latter  claim  that  the  English  loco- 
motives last  much  longer  and  need  far  less  re- 
pairing than  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  but  our  builders  seem  to  be  emerging 
triumphantly  from  this  competition,  for  60  or 
70  locomotives  were  recently  ordered  here  by  the 
government  and  the  Japan  Railroad  Company. 
Takatu  &  Co.  have  lately  purchased  20  from 
the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  and  there  have 
been  various  other  orders,  including  that  by 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kwaisha  of  10  from  the  Schenec- 
tady Locomotive  Works.  The  East  is  speedily 
becoming  a  most  important  factor  in  the  manu- 
facturing world. 

New  York's  Plan  to  Better  Trade.— A 

noteworthy  instance  of  advertising  on  a  large 
scale  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  Merchants*  Association. 
This  newly  formed  organization  has  rapidly  as- 
sumed importance.  It  now  has  on  its  list  of 
non-resident  members  more  than  26,000  mer- 
chants throughout  the  country,  while  the  resident 
members  foot  up  to  nearly  1,200.  A  statement 
recently  issued  shows  that  in  the  last  three 
months  there  registered  at  the  rooms  of  the  asso- 
ciation 3.824  representatives  of  out-of-town  buy- 
ers from  forty -nine  different  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  work  of  the  association  along  the 
lines  of  reducing  railroad  rates  to  visiting  buyers 
and  disseminating  information  in  the  shape  of 
maps  and  circulars  has  been  so  uniformly  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend  its  field 


New  England  Loan 


AND 


Trust  Company, 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Capital  and  Profits,  $pso,ooo 

D.  O.  ESHBAUGH,  President. 

W.  W.  WITMER,  Vice-President. 

W.  F.  BARTLETT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Henry  D.  Lyman. 
F.  K.  HiPPLE. 
Pierce 


R.  B.  Ferris. 
Henry  Whelen, 
H.  J.  Pierce.  G.  W.  Marquardt, 

John  Wyman.  E.  D.  Samson, 

D.  O.  Eshbaugh.  W.  W.  Wither, 

W.  F.  Bartlett. 
A  large  number  of  Insurance  and  Trost  (Companies,  Sat- 
ings  Banks  Universities,  Ck>llege8,  Trostees,  Qnardiana,  ud 
private  Individuals  have  invested  with  the  Oompanf  for 
years,  and  not  one  of  these  investors  has  ever  loetadolkr 
of  principal  or  interest  in  the  Company*s  securities. 

The  Company  offer*  He  own  neb^^nture  Bonds,  «»J- 
laterally  eecured  by  carefully  selected  first  tnortfmget 
deposited  with  the  farmers'  Loan  and  TOrust  Ctnpemf 
«•  Trustee,  The  Bonds  are  Usued  in  den^mimmtimu 
of$200  and  upward. 


WE  All  you  have  guessed  about  life 

PA  V  *"surance  may  be  wrong.     If  you 

^  wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 

POST-  "How  and  Why,"  issued  by  the 

A^p  Penn  Mutual  Life,  921-3-5 

^^^*  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.    ^Jg?g, 

of  operations  in  a  novel  manner.  On  the  princi- 
ple that  a  true  idea  is  just  as  true  on  a  large 
scale  as  on  a  small  one,  it  has  decided  to  adver- 
tise the  city  of  Greater  New  York  by  an  elab- 
orate volume,  which  is  planned  to  cost  over 
$40,000.  In  this  will  be  gathered  complete  de- 
scriptions of  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis, 
with  its  most  notable  features  of  every  sort 
The  book  will  be  profusely  illustrated  by  the 
finest  artists,  the  collection  of  such  men  as  Will 
H.  Low,  Kenyon  Cox,  and  E.  H.  Blashfield 
having  been  secured,  and  it  will  be  a  unique 
risumS  of  the  greatest  of  American  cities.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  work  can  be  completed  in  time  to 
use  the  volume  next  season. 

Reduction  of  the  Insurance  Rate.— From 
the  very  beginning  of  life  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try all  its  calculations  have  been  founded  upon 
a  basis  of  4  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  recent  an- 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL  i"  I89r 

Made  Magnificent  Gains  in  Every  Department  of  its  Business 

Assets  Inaeased  to 

$23,984,569.72 

Income  increased  to 

$15,580,764.65 

Surplus  Increased  to 

j^  $5,240,118<36 

tosurance  in  Force 
Increased  to 

SI        $363,117,590.00 


Prudential      ^ 

h^  umrxr^lkd  f atlltttes  for  ttansactin^  a     \Z 
large  busmesSf  InduMrml  and  Ordinary* 
By  careful  selection  of  risks  aad  care  to 
»taui  fis  members^  ft  h^  be^n  enabled^    ^',; 
jtAi  after  ycai'f  to  make  stsb^antbl   a(t  ji 
vauce*       Judlciotis  tti  vestment  of  funds, 
caf^uf  husbanding;  of  resourcest  and  eco- 
nocnkal  muiagement  have  made  for  abso- 
lute iectsrfty  combined  with  remunera- 
tive returm  to  policy-holders. 

The  Prudential  .f/o^S 

Insuraoce  and  under  the  best  conditions* 

Life  Insurance  for  Men*  Women ^  and 
Oaldircm  Amounts,  $50,000-515-  Pre- 
o^ums  payable  Yearly  ^  HaU*y£arIyr 
Quirterly^of  Veeldy.  Send  form  formation. 

THE   PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE   CO.  OF  AMERICA 

H  ome  OiTite  :   N  1£  W  A  R  K .  N .  J  -  JQi^  V.  DR  YDK  V .  Pre^ti!  ent_ 


rn»*ticfi  and(K 
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noimcement  by  a  number  of  leading  companies 
of  a  new  and  uniform  table  of  rates  based  upon 
the  American  tables  of  mortality  at  3^  per  cent, 
interest  has  been  widely  discussed.  Mr.  Richard 
A.  McCurdy,  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  Com- 
pany, has  explained  the  change  as  follows: 

<  *  A  continued  depression  in  the  rates  of  inter- 
est obtainable  upon  the  best  forms  of  invest- 
ments, which  began  about  ten  years  ago,  has 
become  more  marked  within  the  past  year  or  two, 
so  as  to  create  a  doubt  whether  the  average  rates 
of  interest  safely  obtainable  may  not  at  some  time 
in  the  future  fall  below  the  4  per  cent,  which  has 
from  the  beginning  been  established  as  the  f oun  • 
dation  for  all  life  insurance  calculations  in  this 
country. 

<  *  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  for  a 
long  period  to  come  there  will  be  any  marked 
reduction  m  the  average  rates  obtainable  on  the 
funds  now  invested  in  the  best  interest-bearing 
securities,  or  that  there  will  be  any  future  neces- 
sity to  strengthen  the  basis  of  reserves  on  exist- 
ing business.  These  are  safely  provided  for,  and 
the  present  change  has  been  adopted  only  with 
reference  to  new  business,  which  will  on  the 
average  remain  in  force  to  a  much  later  date 
than  the  company's  existing  business. 

<<A  favorable  and  by  no  means  improbable 
change  in  financial  conditions  may  be  productive 
of  an  increase  in  future  rates  of  interest,  and  in 
that  case  the  dividends  of  surplus  to  the  pol- 
icy holders  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 
Whether  this  proves  to  be  the  case  or  not,  there 
will  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
company's  management  to  maintain  the  highest 
possible  ratio  of  interest  income.  It  is  probable 
that  this  conservative  action  may  also  be  adopted 
by  the  other  life  insurance  companies  of  this 
country,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  first  step  should 
be  taken  by  those  leading  American  organizations 
which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  chief 
exponents  of  life  insurance  throughout  the  civi- 
lized-world. The  immediate  effect  of  this  change 
of  reserve  basis  will  be  a  slight  increase  in  the 
rates  of  premium  to  be  charged  upon  endowment 
and  limited-pajrment  life  policies,  and  also  upon 
ordinary  life  policies  issued  on  young  and  middle- 
aged  lives.  At  the  older  ages,  from  fifty  up- 
ward, a  decrease  in  rate  occurs,  inasmuch  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  present  rates  charged 
at  advanced  ages  can  in  equity  be  reduced,  and 
therefore  should  be.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  the  history  of  American  life  insurance  is 
contained  in  the  record  of  the  great  companies 
which  are  foremost  in  this  movement,  and  it  is 
therefore  eminently  proper  that  they  should  again 
point  out  the  path  of  orderly  and  energetic  con- 
servatism which  leads  in  safety  to  success.'* 


34th  Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE  COMPANY^ 

Chartered  1M3.  (Stock.)  Life  aod  Accident  InsoriKt 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres't. 


Hartford,  Conn,,  January  i,  i8g8. 

Pai^-Up  Capital,  ;  -     $1,000,000 

ASSETS. 

Real  Estate |1.9M,4fill 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank 1«35S,412S 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  real  estate 5,90841073 

Interest  accrued  but  ^ot  due. 227,780  X 

LfOans  on  collateral  security 045,400  M 

Loans  on  this  Company's  Policies 1^106^580  SI 

Deferred  Life  Premiums 280.90 19 

Premiums  due  and  unreported  on  Life  Policies. . .     £88,448  TS 

United  States  Bonds. 14,000  00 

State,  cexmty,  and  municipal  bonds 8,<n2,Mi  TS 

Railroad  stocks  and  bonds 4,654jn6  T5 

Bank  stocks 1,054,017  00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 1,448,455  00 

Total  Assets .$23,868,994  16 

LIABILrriE5. 

Reserve,  4  per  cent..  Life  Department. $16,690,082  00 

Reserve  for  Re^insurance,  Accident  Department.  1^805,617  2S 

Present  value  Installment  Life  Policies 435^288  OO 

Reserve  for  Claims  resisted  for  Employers 200,066  S 

Losses  unadjusted 2B0,7049( 

Life  Premiums  paid  in  advance 2SJ80  S9 

Special  Reserve  for  unpaid  taxes,  rents,  etc 110,000  09 

Total  Liabilities. $19,146,859  04 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders. $3,722,635  1 2 

Surplus  to  Stockholders $2,722,635  11 

STATISTICS  TO  DATE. 
Life  Department. 

Life  Insurance  in  force $91,882,210  00 

New  Life  Insurance  written  in  1807 1 4,507,249  00 

Insurance  issued  under  the  Annuity  Plan  is  enteied  at  the 
commuted  value  thereof  as  required  by  law. 

Returned  to  PoUcy-holders  In  1807 $  1 ,235,585  39 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 1 8,1 50,350  57 

Accident  Department. 

Number  Accident  Claims  paid  in  1897 15,611 

Whole  number  Accident  Claims  paid 307,990 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1897 $  1 ,88 1 ,906  8 1 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 21,210,095  96 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1897 $2,61 7,492  20 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 84,860,626  53 


OEORGE  ELLIS,  Secretary. 
JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Ass't  Secretary. 

EDWARD  V.  PRESTON,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 

J.  B.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Surgeon  and  Adjuster. 

SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  OoonseL 


Trousers  are  kept  **  Smooth  as  if  Ironed  "  by  the  use  of 

The  "Practical"  Trousers  Hanger  and  Press. 


It  makes  possible  the  closet  arrangement  shown,  which  is  a 
revelation,  giving,  as  it  does,  maximum  convenience  and 
twofold  capacity. 

EVERY  6ARMENT  SEPARATELY  eET-AT-ABLE. 

This  device  is  essentially  different  from  all  others.  In  its 
difference  and  originality  lies  the  secret  of  its  success. 

Our  48-iMige  descriptive  boolclet  free  on  request.  We 
want  every  interested  reader  of  this  advertisement  to  have  one. 
It  contains  f^-simile  letters  of  duplicate  orders— the 
strongest  kind  of  recommendation.  It  also 
has  the  names  of  more  than  one  thousand  well- 
known  gentlemen  who  are  using  one  or  more  of 
the  five-dollar  sets. 


The  f ive^lollar  set  consists  of  6  Trousers  Hang- 
ers and  3  Practical  Closet  Rods,  sent,  express  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 


The  closet  shown  is  fitted  with  a  five-dollar  set. 
It  meets  the  average  requirements. 

Single  Hangers,  75c. ;  single  Rods,  25c.  For  $1 
we  will  send,  prepaid,  one  Hanger  and  one  Rod.  and 
afterward,  if  wanted,  the  balance  of  the  set  for  $4. 

WE  REFDHD  THE  MONEY  WHEHEYKR  WANTED, 

This  enables  you  to  test  the  merits  of  the 
device  without  risk. 


PRACTICAL  NOVELTY  CO.,  431  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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URBRUG'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE.         • 

If   VOU    are    a    Pine-Smoker    we  want  you  to  try  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE-all  the 
11    J^UU    arc    4X    I-|pc-OillUR.cr,  ^^^  -^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^j^  ^ot  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial 


that  it  is^almost  perfection.     We  will  send_  on  jreceipt  of  jmc.^^sample  to  any  address. 


Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.    Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE: 

Send  for  pamphlet  of  our  goods  giving  list  of  dealers  who  handle  them. 


lb..  $1.30;  X  lb.. 


quickly  j 
SURBRUG,   159 

40c.     Postage  paid. 


fw  mutual  adoantag§  wfi§n  you  wriU  to  an  aduertiaer  pleas§  mtntion  thia  magazine, 
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6.sih-    MUSIC    ^^^^^ 


Ivers  &  Pond 

Small   Grand. 


A  Wonderful  Piano. 

OCCUPIES  little  more  space  than  an 
upright  and  yet  embodies  the  advan- 
tages of  a  large  grand.  We  also  make 
the  best  upright  pianos  in  the  world,  of 
various  sizes,  prices,  and  in  all  the  fashionable 
woods.  Space  in  this  magazine  is  too  costly 
to  use  to  tell  you  everything,  but  drop  us  a 
postal  card  and  we  will  send  you  catalog  and  a  personal  letter  of  intormation, 
and  if  no  dealer  has  our  pianos  for  sale  where  you  live,  will  quote  you  prices, 
explain  our  Easy  Payment  methods  giving  you  from  one  to  three  years  to 
complete  purchase,  and  tell  you  the  whole  story,  including  our  offer  to  allow 
you  to  try  our  piano  in  your  home  at  our  expense,  we  paying  the  R.  R. 
freights  both  ways  if  it  prove  unsatisfactory.  Nearly  200  prominent  musical 
and  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  have  bought  our  pianos, 
the  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston  having  purchased  227  of 
them.     Write  us  to-day. 

Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co.,  114  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 


TA/a  Wiil  play  your  Piano. 


ANGELUS  ORCHESTRAL 

PIANO  PUYER. 

WHAT  \T    IS,       WHAT  JT  DOE9. 
WHAT  IT  COSTS* 

ir  vfnj  i.wn  «.  rilJLno  7.^11  win  Ihj  LntcT(?irteH  In  tbisi  dewciip- 
tlon  i^r  wbatcnttcA  reRtkrd  ait  qdu  or  tbe  muiJrAl  tr^iiniEi]]i^  of 
tb^cputury.    Vour  nKmo  aiicj  utdrpn,  dua  posEAl  cara  and! 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO., 

M«rlden*  Confi.  T46  Filth  Av«.,  New  X^tk. 


Regina  Music  Boxes 

PLAT    1,000    TUNES 

Tt^T  w*  FU'^i:*  biiJiliHit  la  t<ni#  than  anf  otfaar  innilc  beat 

to  »  minutu*  v*  itti  om  wfinUfiif    PlAy  }  our  own  pel<«c"oii  of  m^ 
(Lc.    Uivv**  ljnJi->trui'tihli?  tune  rilw.^.'i  luid  c^n  Ik'  Wlf*^tf  rCwrMja 

.  tiy  jtc^'UtJ-i    ikfld  I J  am  miLilc  dvAJcTH-    m>its»  fn.ini  fT  to  Vnt 

THE  NEW  ORCHESTRAL  REGINA 

A  mmdciil  roKt-vrl.  The  I&rgHt  tannlr^  bin  nuul^  *  J^tft  t)!* 
thlnir  f^^T  bHtti^>»  and  fiiMlia  pl«c«.  A  hlff  moDfqP  Qiklt«fk 
l^ncT  for  »uJOtfue.    BJiO  IN  A  H  ll!ilC!  BCltX  a>. ,  4  W,  r<^  ^^  V  T 


For  mutual  aduantagt  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiaer  piease  mention  i/iij  gtagailn*, 

BO 
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Elgin*  Watches 

have  stood  the  trying  ordeai  of  the 
severest  test — railroad  use. 
Through  all  that  incessant  pound- 
ing over  the  rails  in  locomotive 
cabs,  with  their  swing  and  sway 
and  extremes  of  heat  and  coldj  the 

FULL  RUBY  JEWELED  ELGIN 

records  the  seconds  with  an  accur- 
acy that  proves  the  high  construct- 
ive skill  and  the  perfect  materials 
virhich   enter  into  an  Elgin  Watch« 


An     EIkIii     W«t(;h      always      hn^     Ihfr      worJ 
* '  Elgin    engraved  on  the  works— fully  guirantc^d. 


Elgin    National    Watch    Co. 


Cover  your  Famitare  witb 

PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather  I 


WATER-PROOP, 
OREASE-PROOF. 
STAIN-PROOF. 

Looks  exactly  like  Veother 
•Bd  costs  half  MA  much* 

Uolike  the  comrufHH  iiiiltiitjijnii 
of  leather,  Pantuotc  dnr-f  am 
rot,  peel,  or  crack,  Toniains  no 
rubber,  celluloid^  or  other 
|erouslv  in- 
flammable 
subsunces, 
and  is  not  af- 
fected bv 
heat,  cold,  or 
climate. 

Made  in 
standard 
oolorsi,  plain 
or  figured. 

Bnougli  to 
cover  a 
dining  chair 
Mat  or  foot- 
stool sent  for 

35c 

In  stamps. 


S&tnpIC  PrCC  I     Srwing  Companion  sent /or 
2^eni  stamp  with  your  upholsterer^ s  name. 

THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY, 

D(pt.  M,  a9  BnMdway.       -       -       New  York  City 


french's  summer  st. 
carriage' Series 

now  in  process  of  building  will  be  ready  for  inspection 
March  2* 

We  think  the  ideas  involved  in  the  design  and  the 
character  of  the  construction  of  these  vehicles  will 
merit  the  most  careful  consideration  of  those  who 
appreciate  the  finer  phases  of  carriage  architecture^ 
supplemented  by  the  highest-grade  workmanship  ex- 
tant 

The  1898  appointments  are  especially  attractive* 

We  are  always  pleased  to  submit  designs 
and  to  give  particulars  of  our  productions. 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO.. 

^-85  Summer  St.^  Ferdinand  F.  French, 

cor.  Kingston^  only.  BOSTON^  MASS, 


For  mutual  adoantagt  whtn  you  wriU  to  an  adutrtistr  pt§as*  mtntion  this  magazine, 
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PROPRIETARY  ARTICLE 


Your  dentist  recom-  ^ 
mends  the         ^^-^  _ 


Ask  him  what  is  the  best  tooth 
bru*>h.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  will  give  you  the  samu 
nn*»iver — the 

Prophylactic 


If  you  want  your  mouth  aweel 
and  clean,  this  is  the  brush  to  use. 


A   YE LL  O  IV  BOX),  o r  a^w /  h  ma O 
en  rf^tript  of  35  rtnis.    FttU  i^jtrrtt: 

8oojt/rf,  tt^AirA^iTrsjrattsttttndiiJt'ii:^. 


FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.p 

114  Fine  St.,  Florence,  Mass. 


Always  sold  in  a  Yellow  Box. 


A  Vassar  Graduate  ('85) 

Indorwd  by  the  eminent  chemist,  LB  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  Ph.D.* 

Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Vassar  College,  has  discovered  a 


SPECIFIC 


For  Thin,  PallInK,  Faded, 
and  Oray  Hair. 


Guaranteed  to  check  hair  falling  at  once,  and  to  start  a  thick* 
new  erowth  within  two  wMk5.  Acts  wholly  upon  the  roots, 
and  POSITIVELY  RESTORES  NATURAL  COLOR  TO 
PARTIALLY  ORAY  HAIR  if  used  faithfuUv  ior  a  few  weeks. 
Not  an  atom  ot  dye,  lead,  or  injurious  substance.  Hooey 
promptly  refunded  If  you  are  not  satisfied.  Large  doable- 
size  bottles,  $a.00.  Awarded  only  medal  granted  to  any  Htir 
Remedy  at  the  World's  Fair.  Facsimile  of  award  on  each  bottle, 
bearing  signatures  of  OEOROE  R.  DAVIS,  DlrectorwOeneril, 
and  JOHN  BOYD  THACHER,  Chairman  Committee  of 
Awards.    Facsimile  of  our  awardy  sent  free  on  a///icaiiM. 


Imperial  Skin  Food 

Positively  removes  wrinkles,  crow's-feet,  and  traces  of  age.  Used 
for  seven  years  past  and  indorsed  by  ADELINA  PATTI,  Mrs. 
Gov.  JOHN  P.  ALTOELD  (Illinois),  HODJESKA.  MELBA, 
LILLIAN  RUSSELL,  Mrs.  LANaTRY,  and  thousands  of  so- 
ciety  women  everywhere.     Sample  50C. 

Price  $3.00  for  Large  Jar.    One  Year*s  Supply. 

Send  f  1.50  at  once,  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  we 
will  send  you  a  half-size  jar  and  elegant  illustrated  book  conuio- 
ing  facsimile  letters  from  Patti,  Modjeska,  Professor  Cooley,  of 
Vassar,  and  numerous  other  high  authorities.  All  questioos  ud 
inquiries  promptly  and  courteously  answered.  Special  advicf 
given  in  individual  cases.  Correspondence  solicited,  Writt  U- 
day, 

QAQE  DRUG  &  CHEillCAL  CO., 

N.  W.  Cor.  Drcxel  and  Oakwood  Blvds.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


>»»»<o»o»»»»o»»op»»»»»»»»»»O9o»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»oo<»oo»P»o»^»»ooo09  0»ooo»o<ooooo»oo<ioooo<mnmi 


Cures 

Without 

Medicine. 


if^m/irrmm 


Not  a 

Battery  or 

Belt 


Do  not  punish  yourself  with  violent  drusfs  that  poison  your  system  and 
tear  your  vitals*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  sick  man  can  be  made 
well  by  taking:  nauseotss  drugfs  whose  first  function  is  to  make  him  more  ilL 


NORTH   CAROLINA   SUPREflB 
COURT. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
We  have  found  the  Electropoise  very 
valuable — especially  for  children.  I  got 
one  last  May,  and  I  am  sure  I  have 
saved  three  ttmes  its  cost  already  in  doc- 
tors and  drug-store  bills.  From  my  ex- 
perience with  it  and  observation,  I  can 
safely  recommend  it. 

Yours  truly, 

WALTER  CLARK. 
(Ass.  Justice.) 


RHBUMATlSn. 

45  Broadway,  New  York, 
Nov.  18,  1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  given  a  very  thor- 
ough trial  to  your  Electropoise  for  rheu- 
matism, and  nnd  it  to  be  a  very  valuable 
remedy  for  that  complaint.  If  thoroughly 
used,  I  believe  it  will  give  satisfactory 
relief  to  those  who  may  be  similarly 
affected.  Yours,  etc., 

WILLIAM  FULLERTON. 

(Ex-Supreme  Court  Judge  and  Ass. 

Justice  Court  of  Appeals.) 


nARYLAND*5  COURT  OP  APPEALS 

Staumton,  Va. 
Gentlemen  ;  I  most  cheerfully  put  my 
late  letter  at  your  disposal  and  assent  to  iu 
publication.  1  have  great  faith  in  the  Elec- 
tropoise and  would  be  glad  lo  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  general  use  of  it.  If  you  wish 
I  will  write  out  a  description  of  my  wife's 
case  in  general  terms,  but,  nevertheless, 
such  as  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature 
of  her  sufferings.  Very  truly, 

WM.  SHEPARD  BRYAN. 

(Justice  Md.  Court  of  Appeals.) 


The  Electropoise  Is  a  simple  remedial  instrtsment  that  cures  many  diseases  and  benefits 
all,  without  medicine  or  shock  and  without  inconvenience  of  anv  sort*  Whatever  your 
trouble,  it  iz  worth  your  while  to  investigate  this  simple  and  e&ctive  remedial  asent* 
It  costs  only  a  postal  to  ect  our  booklet  containing  2d0  letters  from  which  the  above 
have  been  selected*    Address  your  request  for  booklet  to     <^      <^      <^      <^      <^ 

ECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY,  1122  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

IOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO><0»>SPOOO»POO>SOOOPOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOP»>S»OOOOOOOSiSSSOIMiODilOMmim» 


For  mutual  adoantag§  wh§n  you  writo  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magailne, 
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BOOi^BBOS 


PROPRIETARY  ARTICLES' 


•^^ 


The  hu9y,  detive  brain  requires  eotne  nerve^ 
BuetaifUng  element  as  food* 


VlTiLIZED  PlOSPIITES 


Contains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and 
sustain  in  activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years 
with  best  results  by  thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers 
for  the  prevention  as  well  as  cure  of  mental  or 
nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restorative  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalized  Phosphites  is  a  c 
from  the  phosphoid  principle 
germ,  formulated  by  Frof.  Percy. 


Phosphites  is  a  concentrated  white  powder 
of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat 


Prepared 
only  by 


Si!^(^ 


56  W.  25th  St. 
New  York. 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  free, 

J f  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail^  Si. 00. 

CROSBY'S  COLD   AND   CATARRH    CURE. 

This  is  the  best  known  remedy  and  preventive  for 

cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.     Easy  to  apply  and 

quick  to  cure.     By  mail,  50  cents. 

20  POUNDS  OF  FAT. 

Dr.  Edison's   Obesity  Pills 
and  Reducfn^;  Tablets 

Mrs.  Annie  Walker, 

A  wrll-ltjiown  (  JitpiiL^n  Iurly» 

SAMPLES  FREE. 

Cure  pfriiirtTiiHiU  Fret?  iiJvlre  nimvit 
i  >U.'4i1:ty  o  r  II  n  y  d  li#tiji«^  at  I  Al  H  t  Xf  J  & 

Iiepjirtnietjt^  i'lxM  or  write,  Lott^  rs 
(*jJdr*'*L<Hl  tpy  JjiiJiPs  to  Mr*,  Dr-  Ai.iy 
M.  FlHiryn  w[ui  hn?>  chart^e  of  .fiir 
WonjBLii'!*  Dcirtirtjiii^nt,  will  I  beopfi^ed 
tiiKl  BuiHMvred  i>y  Mr3.  iJtiiiry  or  Ler 


MRS.  A,  WALKER. 


weicrht  twenty  pounds.    I  have  during  the  same  time  worn  Dr.  Edison's  Obesity 
Band,  and  it  na>  reduced  my  abdominal  measurement  ei|rht  inches.  ThetreaN 


ment  has  cured  me  of  shortness  of  breath.    My  wcifpht  when  I  bes^an  taking 

« ^  «.   j^,       —  . .  jgj  pounds;  it  is  now  xSs.     I  win 

...  liry  mat  may  be  sent  me  about  Di 

Edison's  Obesity  treatment.  (Signed)  MRS.  Annib  Walkkr. 


the   Pills  and  Reducing  Tablets  was   185  pounds;  it  is  now  z2s.     I  wil 
cheerfully  reply  to  any  letters  of  inquirer  mat  may  be  sent  me  about  I>r. 


Dr.  Edison^i  Obesity  Pills  and  Redaclnc  Tablets  are  per- 
fectly harmless  and  strengthen  and  Invigorate  all  who  use  them. 
Obesity  Pills.  $1.50  a  bottle ;  8  bottles  $4— enough  for  one  treat- 
ment. Redacinc  Tablets,  $2  a  box.  Dr.  Edison's  Remedies 
are  sweet,  palatable,  and  handy  to  take.  Obesity  Is  sometimes 
caused  ana  is  usaally  accompanied  by  digestive  derangements, 

heumatlsm,  and  heart  disease.  LORING'S  OERM-KILLER 
REMEDIES  will  cure  yoa  and  help  you  to  get  ::hln     Dyspepsia 

Tablets.  50c.  a  box;  LaxatlTe  Tablets,  60c.  a  box;  Aheama- 
Itom  Tablets,  50c.  a  box ;  Heart  TableU,  |2  a  box.  Tell  your 
^at  husbands  and  brothers  that  we  have 

SPECIAL  REMEDIES  FOR  BIO.  FAT  MBIV. 

^VTesend  free  "HOW  TO  CURE  OBESITY."  50 portraits  and 

numerous  other  Illustrations ;  Invaluable  Information.  Fat  folks 

send  for  it,    We  forward  goods  promptly.    No  printing  on  our 

enTeIop«&    Mention  department  nimiber  when  you  write. 

LORINQ  A  CO., 

Dept.  183,    68-60  Wabash  Ave..  Chlcaco. 

49  W.  Twenty-second  St..  New  York  City. 
S  Hamilton  Place.  Boston.  Mas«. 


MALL'S 

\^etdbleSicili<\n 
Hair  ReiKiuer 


Your  Hair 

may  be  as  fine  and  abundant  as 
this.  If  it  is  thin,  it  can  be  made 
thick.  If  short,  it  can  be  made 
to  frow.  Hall's  Hair  Renewer 
does  it  It  makes  healthy  hair, 
and  healthy  hair  irows,  and  is 
beautifaL 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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^  B1CYCLE5  ^ 


The  Price 

is  not  the  only 
thing  that  has 
made 


Popular.    No  finer 
wheels  in  looks  or 
quality.     Crescent  | 
beauty  speaks  for 
itseE 


Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


Western  Wheel  Works 


CHICAGO.       NEW  YORK. 


Were  our  factory  made  of  glass 

and  all  the  world  looking  in, 
we  could  not  exercise  greater 
care  in  the  choice  of  materials 
or  the  details  of  construction 
than  we  do  now. 

STERLING 
BICYCLES 

•^UILT    LIKE    A    WATCH," 

are  wheels  upon  which  to  rely. 
This  year's  improved  Sterling 
may  be  seen  at  our  agencies 
everywhere. 

SterllnK  prices  for  •98:  Road  Models,  f80. 
and  975.  Racers  f86.  Cbainless  $126.  Tan- 
dems $126. 

High-grade  wheels  within  everybody's  reecta. 

Catalogue  mailed  free. 

STERLING  CYCLE  WORKS, 

274-276-878  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 


START  RIGHT 

and  procure  a 

'98  Meslnger  Saddle, 

which  wiU  give  you  health,  comfort  and  pleasure.  Ith  »[««»; 
pillow  and  cannot  sag  on  account  of  the  rattan  base.  1898  stamped 
on  pommel.     Prlce  $3.00. 

MESINGER 


\vla   saddle/ 

^  >^g     HULBUT  SMS.  k  CO..W 

\    KIcu/Yadi^    ' 


For  mutual  advantage  mh,n  you  writ*  to  an  adartiur  ploau  montloa  this  magatlm. 
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^  BICYCLED  ^ 


••c^as»«c 


^^^      —  - 


*VI 


For  mnuai  mdvanta§9  wktm  { 


f  mrlU  to  an  ado€rti$€r  pieaae  mention  this  magaxin; 
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^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


1 


Light  and 

Resilient 


p 


,RiCnCiLLT 

UHGTURE 

ROOF. 


INSURES  COHFORT  AND 
SAFETY    TO    THE    RIDER. 

FOXHOUND 

ESPECIALLY    ADAPTED    TO    FAST    ROAD  WORK. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  containing  a  full  description  of  other  popular  brands  of  "Chase"  Tires. 

I  L.   C.   CHASE  &  CO.,  139  Washington  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

I  New  Yofk,  Chicaeo,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Eochetter,  St  Louit,  CincinnaH,  San  Francisco. 


8 


1 


I 


jp=jf=jf==jf=Ja 


DONT  SLIP  UP 

;»'J>:^DY  BUTINCTHf 
*firT5S^  WRONG  WHEELJHE 

Mmmn 

IS  THE 
RIGHT  ONE 


BUILT  FOR  RIDERS 
VMO  APPRECIATE 
HONEST  VALUE 
IN  BICYCLES 


NEW  YoRK^aaaroN  ^  PKiu.*aALTiMOB£ 'ByrrALO 

OtTROIT    SAhFPANC^5C0    TOROHTO     LONDON*^     ^ 
PAPIS     HAMBURG 


**  English  adherence  to  detachable  donble-tnbe 
tires  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  old  fogy  oonserr- 
atlsm.  A  repair  once  made  In  them  is  perma- 
nent, and  their  life  is  probably  longer  than  that 
of  the  average  single  tabe.**— ^  A.  W.  SuiUUn, 


I  F  YOU  INSIST, 
ANY  BICYCLE 
DEALER  WILL 
SUPPLY  YOUR 
WHEEL   FITTED 
WITH  POPULAR, 
RELUkBLE 


"WHiCH   GIVE  NO  TROUBLE" 


"American  tire  manufacturers  are  going  to 
cultivate  the  European  markets.  It  Is  said  that 
only  one  tire— that  which  is  clinched  on  the 
rim— is  in  general  use  abroad.*'— JV^nv  York  8wi, 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlaer  pleaae  mention  thia  magazine, 
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Trial  Package   in    Pouch    by    mail 
for  25  Cents, 

THS    AMERICAN    TOBACCO    CO.,   Bucce»or. 


Press  Clippings. 

KEEP  UP  TO  DATE! 

If   you   want   the    BEST    thini^^s    pri tiled   on   ^ny 

particular  subject,  or  ALL   thin    is   publi^bed   abuut 

ft   «¥erywh*;re^in    dailits,    vecklie!^,    muy:iitine3    ftnd 

mi^ccHaneous   publications— you   tan   get   it   from    Uft. 

M*t*rbd  for  Speeches,  Scrmoni^  Essays,  Novel% 

ScTa.p-Book%  Statistics^  etc* 
Wc   read    the   current    iasut'S   of   all   Americiin    and 
the  principal  Foreign  publications,  and  mail  clippings 
to  sybscribcra  datl)'. 

Rates^  $1  per  month  and  upward, 

L«t   us   know   what   you   ure  inieresttd    in  and  we 
wilJ  quote  you  rates. 

The  Chicago  Press  Clippinf;  Bureau, 

56  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago- 


Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 


DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  AND  BEST 
for  all  classes  of  Buildings. 

H,  S,  NORTHROP,  44  Cherrv  St„  New  York. 

BOSTON  OFFJCt::  4  Llbcny  Square,  cor.  Water  SL 


Tl8  McKlDlei  Bill  DID  NOT  and  the  Dlngley  Bill  WILL  NOT  Advance  Our  Prices  One  Cent. 


RAZOR   STEF 


lAHER      6^~G"R-o;^ 


Pruning 


The  Maherft  Grosh  KiilTe««  Ramors, 

Scissors^  etc.,  are  hand-forgea  from  razor 

steel.     They  are  made  on  honor^  tested 

severely  and  warranted.    This  pattern  we  call 

'*  Our  masterpiece."  Blades  are  highest 

grade  of  razor  steel,  file-tested,  strong  enough 

for  anythingffine  enough  for  a  quill  pen;  weighs 

a  ounces,  3  blades.    Price,  with  ebony  handle. 

Si.  25;  ivory,  f  1.50 ;  choicest  pearly  ^.00;  post- 

Huu.    j^ruuiiig  Knife,  75c. ;  Rafting,  25c. ;   buddmg,  35c. ;  3- 

blade  Orchard  knife,  fi.oo.    The  lower  cut  shows  our  75c.  »• 

blade  Jack-knife.    For  awhile  will  mail  sam- 

for  4 8c. 9  5  for  $2.00.      Our   60c.   steel 

•hears  and  75c  knife  firee  hj 

mall  for  $1.00.    Hollow  ground 

Razor  and  Strop,  Si.oo.    Send  for 

80-pase  free  list  and'^Hoiir 

to  Use  a  Rasor."  Be  kindly; 

urrlte  ns. 

MAHER  &  QROSH  CO., 
81  A  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


For  mutual  advantagB  u/htn  you  write  to  an  adutrtiaer  please  mention  thia  magazine, 
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^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


THE  CHRISTY  SADDLE 


A  REGULAR  EQUIPMENT  OR  AN 
OPTION  ON  THESE  WHEELS- 


ADIiAKE 

Adams  &  Westlake, 

Chicago,  111. 

AliPINE 

Alpine  Safe  and  Cycle  Co., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

American  Traveller 

American    Sewing    Mach. 

Co.,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ARIEIi 

Ariel  Cycle  Co., 

Goshen,  Ind. 

BARKER 

S.  G.  Barker  A  Co., 

Scranton,  Pr. 
BARNES 
Barnes  Cycle  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
CARLISLE 
Carlisle  Mfg.  Co.. 

Chicago,  111. 

CHIEF 

Chief  Cycle  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
CLEVELAND 
H.  A.  Lozier  &  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
CLIPPER 
Grand  Rapids  Circle  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

CLOSE 

Close  Cycle  Co., 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIA 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 
COLUMBUS 
Columbus  Bicycle  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 

COLLMER 

Collmer  Bros.. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

COMET 

Comet  Cycle  Works, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

COMMON  SENSE 

Henderson     Bicycle    Co., 
Ltd.,         Goderich,  Can. 

DAYTON 

Davis  Sewing  Mach.  Co., 
Dayton,  O. 

DELKER 


sboro,  Ky 


Delker  Cycle  Mfg.  Co., 
Owe 

E.  A  D. 

Canadian     Typographical 
Co.,  Wmdsor,  Can. 

ELDREDOE 
National  Sew'g  Mach.  Co., 
Belvidere,  111. 
ELECTRIC  CITY 
Electric  City  Wheel  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ELLICOTT 

Ellicott  Mig.  Co., 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

PANNING 

Fanning  Cycle  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
FENTON 

Fenton  Metallic  Mfg.  Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

GENDRON 

Gendron  Wheel  Co., 

Toledo,  O. 

GLOBE 

Globe  Cycle  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HALLADAY 

Marion  Cycle  Co., 

Marion,  Ind. 


HENLEY 

M.  C.  Henley, 

Richmond,  Ind. 
HOFFMAN 
Hoffman  Bicycle  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
HOWARD 
£.  Howard  Watch  A  Clock 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Howard  Chalnless 

Howard    Chainless    Cycle 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HUMBER 

Huraber  &  Co.,   America, 
Ltd.,      Westboro,  Mass. 


MANSON 

Manson  Cycle  Co., 

Chicago,  II\ 

MASSEY-HARRIS 

Massey- Harris  Co., 

Toronto,  Ont. 

MOHAWK 

Mohawk  Cycle  Co.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MONARCH 

Monarch  Cycle  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
McBumey-Beatt  le 

McBumey  A  Beattie  Co., 
Toronto,  Ont, 


Yl/I_|\/^  are  1898  Wheels 
yy  11  I    Equipped  with  the 

Christy 

SADDLE? 


VV 


PELVIS  RESTING  ON  THE 
ORDINARY  SADDLE. 


PELVIS  RESTING  ON  THE 
CHRISTY  SADDLE. 


n  the  CHRISTY  SADDLE 

ri^C^llf^^  is  ridden  and  Indorsed 
LfVVUUOV  as  the  correct  anatomical 
saddle  by  over  5,000  American  physicians 
and  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  high- 
grade  wheel. 

Price,  $5.00 

Booklet,  **Bic]rcling  Hygienically  Considered,"  Free. 

A.  Q.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

New  York  Chicago 


IMPERIAL 

Ames  &  Frost, 

Chicago,  III. 

IVER  JOHNSON 

Iver  Johnson  Company, 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

KONARK 

Moore  Carving  Mach.  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

liovell  Diamond 

John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
liUTHY 
Luthy  &  Company, 

Peoria,  III. 


NAPOLEON 

Jenkins  Cyde  Co., 

Chicago,  IlL 
NATIONAL 
National  Cycle  Mfg.  Co. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 
NIAGARA 
Bufialo  Wheel  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
NYACK 
NuttaU  Mfg.  Co., 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 
ORIENT 
Waltham  Mfg.  Co., 

WalLbam,>fas«. 


OUTING 

Hay  A  Willits, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
PATEE 
Peoria  Rubber  Works  Co., 
Peoria,  IlL 
PERFECT 
Welland  Vale  Mfg.  Co., 

St.  Catherines,  Ont. 
PEERLESS 
Peerless  Mfg.  Co., 

Oeveland,  O. 

PH<£NIX 

Stover  Bicycle  Co., 

Freeport,  IIL 
PIERCE 
The  Qeo,  N.  Pierce  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  v. 
PLANET 
JPlanet  Cycle  Co., 

Toronto,  Ont. 

RACTCLE 

Miami  Cycle  Co., 

Middletown,  O. 
RAMBLER 
GormuUy  A  Jeffery, 

Chicago,  IlL 
RECORD 
The  Butler  Co., 

Buder,  Ind. 
RELAY 
Relay  Manufacturing  Co., 
Reading,  P^ 
REMINGTON 
Remington  Arms  Co., 

llion,  k.  Y. 
ROAD  KING 
A.  Featherstone, 

Chicago,  IlL 

ROCHESTER 

Rochester  Cycle  Mfg.  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
SOUTHERN 
Whayne  Mfr.  Co., 

Louisvule,  Kt. 
SOUDAN 
The  Soudan  Mfg.  Co., 

Chicago,  IlL 
SPALDING 
Lamb  Mfg.  Co^ 

Chicopee  Falls,  Msas. 
SPEEDER 
Speeder  Cycle  Co., 

New  Castle,  Ind. 

STEARNS 

E.  C.  Steams  A  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
STERLING 
Sterling  Cycle  Works, 

Kenosha,  Wis. 
STEVER 
A.  E.  A  H.  H.  Stcver 

Owosso,  Mich. 

Thomas  Special 

Thomas  Mfg.  Co.. 

Springneld,  III 
UNION 
Union  Cycle  Mfg.  Co.. 

Boston,  Mass- 
VIKING 
Union  Mfg.  Co., 

Toledo,  0. 
WHITE 
White  Sewing  Mach.  Co.,. 
Cleveland,  0. 
WINDSOR 
Brown-Lewis  Cycle  Co., 

Chicago,  IlL 
WINTON 
Winton  Bicycle  Co., 

CleveUndjO. 

Wolir-Americiin 

R.  H.  Wolff  A  Co., 

New  York  City. 


for  mutual  advantage  u/htn  you  writo  to  an  adutrtiaer  pltast  mtntloa  thfa  magoMina 
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^  Bl  CYCLED  ^ 

MfffffffMfffMffffffffffffffffffffffffffffffg 


•^ 
^ 
% 


MDE  >  WHEa  THIT  IS  ICT 1  DEPIBTMEIIT  STOBE  WHta  |« 

The  Cycle  of  the  Future! 

Rex 


THB  ••RJF»BST  FRfrfT'  OP  IVVEXTfON.' 


Cycles 


are  the  only 
new  Xhitkz 
offered  in 
the  cyclingf 
world  for 
the  comings 
season* 


K6X 

€yck$ 


are  tdentific  in 
construction* 
Have  a  Flexible 
Frame  and  third 
wheels  doing 
away  with  afl 
)oltSt  jars  and 
vibration* 


THE  EASIEST  PUSHED  AND  ONLY  COMFORTABLE  WHEEL  NOW  EXTANT. 

Riders  claim  they  push  an  88  gear  on  tbe  Rax  easier  than  88  on  the  regular  safety. 

Endorsed  by  leading  physicians  as  the  only  healthful  mount.    (Ladies  please  note  this.) 

Rides  as  eaby  on  country  roads  as  on  asphalt  payement.    (It  is  in  the  construction.) 
Cardinal  Points  Epitomized  3 

Accidents  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  Jolting  or  Jarring.  Absolutely  non-yibrating.  Will 
stand  alone  when  rider  dismounts  or  desires  to  repair  or  Inflate  tires.  Will  not  slide  from  under 
the  rider  on  a  wet  payement.  Rides  oyer  R.  R  crossings  or  curbstones  without  any  annoyance 
whateyer.    Write  for  Printed  Matter  to-day. 

READ  WHAT  PEOPLE  WHO  RIDE  THE  REX  SAY.     We  Have  Such  Letters  by  the  Hundred. 
Law  Offices  Shops,  Mathis,  Baihiktt  ft  Rogbrb, 
Rooms  1500-4  Title  and  Trust  Bldg.,  100  Washington  St 
THB  Rax  CrrcLB  Compant,  Dexter  Building,  8(  Adams  St.,  City. 

G«ntkni«n:— Answering  yours  of  December  20th,  aslcing  what  I  think  of  the  Rxx  wheel  after 
haying  ridden  it  for  a  year,  beg  to  say  that  I  haye  ridden  a  wheel  for  seyen  years  and  hope  to  ride  a 
great  many  years  more. 

•*  _r, .MM rasio  oe  oyer  suriaces  as  smoom  as  mate  ati 

payements,  and,  occasionally. 


Chicago,  December  21, 1897. 


If  all  my  riding  was  to  be  oyer  surfaces  as  smooth  as  plate  glass,  all  wheels  would  look  alike 

__      -,      .__      ^  "aut  _ 

shaking  that  is  experienced  by  the  riders  of  any  other  wheel  wheneyer  a  little  obstructio'n  is  passed 


tome,  but  as  long  as  I  am  obliged  to  ride  oyer  bouleyards,  asphau    ^ .. 

country  roads,  I  shall  always  ride  a  Rax  wheel  if  I  can  get  it.  and  thus  ayoid  the  Jarring,  Jolting  and 


over  or  a  depression  crossed.    I  tell  my  friends  that  the  two-wheeled  bicycle  rides  like  a  lumber 
wagon,  and  that  the  Rax  rides  like  a  buggy,  and  that  is  the  difference  in  a  nut-shell,  in  my  opinion. 

Yours  truly.  (Signed)       R  M.  ROGERS. 

Rax  Ctclx  Company  City.  ^^*  ^^^^  Wabash  Aye..  Chicago,  October  1, 1897. 

0€nUemen:—Aher  riding  the  Rbx  488  miles  without  rest  in  forty-six  hours,  eight  hours  in  the 
rain,  and  part  of  route  through  sandy  roads,  I  must  say  that  it  is  the  greatest  road  wheel  on  earth. 
After  finishing  my  ride  I  was  as  fresh  as  when  I  left  Chicago  at  start.  No  soreness  or  tired  feeling. 
As  for  coasting,  it  is  the  finest:  a  two- wheel  bicycle  is  not  in  it. 

In  future  all  my  road  riding  will  be  done  on  a  Rbx. 

Respectfully,       (Signed)       O.  S.  PIERCE,  Long  Distance  Road  Rider. 

MEBBITT  W.  PniCKNBT.  OUSTAyUS  J.  TATGB. 

PiiiGKNBT  &  Tatgb.  Attomeys  and  Counselors 
Suite  508-504.  First  National  Bank  Bldg: 
Telephone  Main  8831. 
Rax  Ctclb  Compavt.  Na  84  Adams  St,  Chicago. 

Otntltmen:— After  a  thorough  test  of  the  Rbx  tandem  last  summer  and  fall,  on  all  kinds  of 


^ 
^ 
^ 


^ 
^ 


Chicago.  III..  December  22, 1897.      ^ 


roads,  and  with  many  different  people,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  it  is  the  easiest  riding    ^^ 
machine  I  ever  mounted.  ^ 

My  wife  and  I  have  ridden  your  machine  on  roads  so  rough  that  we  could  not  have  stayed  on 
any  other  tandem.  The  rougher  the  roads  the  more  marked  is  the  superiority  of  your  wheel  over 
ottier  wheels.    Your  wheel,  properly  introduced,  will  prove  a  world  beater. 

Sincerely  yours,  (Signed)       M.  W.  PINCICNEY. 

NOTE.- ALL  REX  CYCLES  ARE  FULLY  WARRANTED.  AND  IF  NOT  FOUND  ALL  WE  CLAIM  FOR  THEM  WE  WILL  f^ 
TAKE  THEM  BACK  AND  REFUND  FULL  PURCHASE  PRICE.  |^ 

*'THE  REX  CYCLE  18  A  MARVEL  OF  INVENTIVE  SKILL." 

REX  CYCLES  ARE  THE  ONLY  STRICTLY  MICH-CRAPE  WHEELS  NOW  EXTANT  f^ 

Our  Tandamt  can  be  turned  in  their  ow«i  space.  Think  of  it.  If  Chainlets  Gears  prove  a  success  we  can  easily 
apply  II to  the  REX,  BUr  WE  WILL  NOT  EXPERiM£NT.  tt  is  not  a  queition  of  Oears,  but  SPEED  AND  COMFORT. 

REX  CYCLE  CO..  84  Adams  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

SOU  owms  AID  liiurionmns  op  th  usust  pushd  ctcus  iow  kiowi  to  m  otclug  wo&lb. 


.^ — — ^ ■ 

for  mutual  adwintage  when  you  wriU  to  an  aduertiaer  ttleaao  mention  this  magattne. 
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^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


S^Z 


The  enviable  record 

of  the 

MlYTON 

BICYCLE 

on  track,  road  and  boulevard  last 
year  warrants  us  in  the  expectation 
that  the  '98  Dayton  with  its  sensi- 
ble improvements,  will  be  first  on 
your  list  this  season. 

Easy  to  Purchase- 
Easy  to  Propel. 

1898  Catalogue  ready. 
Manufactured  by  the 
Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

European  Office: 

No.  24  Aldersgrate  St.,  London,  Engfland. 

New  England  Agencv: 

Bigelow  &  Dowse  Co.,  No.  229  Franklin  St.* 

Boston,  Mass^ 

Metropolitan  Agency: 

Tinkham  Cycle  Co.,  No.  306-310  W.  69th   SU 

New  York.  N.  Y.  ^ 


NO  COG   WHEELS 

NO  INTRICATE  ADJUSTMENTS 
NOTHING  EXPERIMENTAL  AND 

NO  TROUBLE 


WITH 


AMERICA'S       RirVri  P 
Representative  DlvIV^LrC 

AlVrE  ^^  ^^^  ORIGINAL  St  EXCLUSIVE  DEVICES 

1111  fj  — '98  Sprocket,  which  makes  hill-climbixig:  easy  to 
^    '        the  weakest  rider. 

16  different  Models  for  '98 
THE  LIBERTY  CYCLE  CO. 

BRIDQEPORT,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

4  WARREN  ST.  I  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston,  Newark, 

NEW  YORK.     I  5t.  Louis,  5t.  l4ul.  London,  Eng., 

and  tlie  Princl|Ml  ClUcs  In  the  United  States. 

Write  f9r  Art  Catalogue. 


9 


Wc  arc  knowfj  n5  tlie 


of 


the 


hv^e^t    makers 
cycle      Siiddiies 

The  Cavalr}'  Saddle 
is  the  finest  prodtstt  uf 
our  factory* 


9 


THE  GAUFORD  MfJG  CO  ELYRIA.  01110. 


MAGIC  lANTERNS 


and  ST  \K  R  EO  IT  I  V%\  K  S,  a  1 1  in  rie-^ .    V  f  r:  U  S  i  1  i  t  r^rl  dc 

&n*l  lUti^irfi  ir,i  .Sft  m  u  ms.     ff  J*  \  I*  r  ofl  i  n  b  I  eH  u  i  i  u  r  «  s  /  -  i 

Hf^odCLimrtei^  A>r  AnJmntcil  riotiir«  ]lla.pttt[i€;s. 
Send  tor  dMorlptiva  CIROULABS  and  Imtrat  PILM8. 
M«ALLUT£K,  Muufcotarlac  0»llfliaB«  49  MaMaa  M.,  K.T. 


2S00  BICYCLES 


en  MAmp, 
oat    oo^t     itiiaiFfU4 


ilch 


■;".-.c6l   rtf   'ii(7  lEiodfjlit, 

\*'  di&t!-Tbi]t  malL».    at   piioHr  wM^ 
■^^\\\  HMj I  t ^*'m  noir  t« miJE*  Twn  for 
'jn  ^Pn.  k      l^u  cud  iDMk«  htu  HWlMW 
bnlviiiKDR'    8«ciDiid  hand  «C«emiHW 


natien.    $4^^  ur/^v^iott  gHanaftlvMi .    Wrttfli  for  <  ~ 
Aiiptitial  Dfff«rtu  the   old   rtlUrilo  Bicjcla  Hao**. 


-'^v^'ii  '\H  M(h;l*tl\Vh^HM  Ufciii3yoneC.O.D.,on 
Fi  [  >t  I  r.  I VH  ] ,  II  jiori  !>■*  f  I  lit  ijf  f  L  QOi    You  can  make  BIO 
M I  >  N  K  V  ufl  o  !ir  A I .  t:  N  T.    \\  i-  offer  choice  of  Awk,  the 
FitiTK  v^Y,  (>l  li  miTupli!  irli««c1,  ur  outrlerht  glttoioae 
fil  M-Wl  '^^  '^"'^^  wht-elH,  accord  lutf  Iaj  work  done  for  ua 
^Im(w  iNTnoouQTioN  PRicaai 

'ft    bW  **  Rofiitalre.**  iiirn  iFi  tijiiirnf.  flush  Jotnts,  a  piece  cranks, 

M'ir|.^af1  A-  Wriflit  TErH,    - M9.tt 

.  ,„  .  /*i^**"""»**  *^  *°-  tuWne.  a  P*ece  cranks.  Morgan 

&Wrleht  Tires, t^f« 

*<  AlUaa,*^!^  in.  tubing.  3  piece  cranks,  New  Bnmswic  Th«.    -      IS. Of 

ANY  COLOR,  STTLK  GBAR.  HEIGHT  OF  FRAMK.  ETC. 

'97  and '96  Models,  various  makes  and  Styles, $19.00  to  Si6^ 

Wheels  slightly  used,  modem  types,    • 8.00  to  x$-oo 

ART  CATALOGUK  PRKX.      SBCintR  AGKNCY  AT  ONCa 

N.   L.  MEAD  dk  PRENTISS.  Chlea«o,  III. 


For  mutual  adoafitag§  when  ycu  wrtU  to  an  adu§rtia§r  pl§aa§  mention  this  magazlim, 

60 


^.,  -.  ■ 


)»oc^ai^»' 


PHOTOORAPHIC  OUTFIT!) 


a^t  >oi 


KODAKS 

For  the  Pocket;    Kodaks  for  the  Bicycle;    Kodaks  for  hand  or 
tripod  use  all  take  our  light-proof  film  cartridges   and   can  be 

LOADED  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

Several  styles  use  either  plates  or  films. 

Prices  $5.00  to  $25.00. 


Cataiogue  free  at  agencies  or  by  mail. 


There  Is  no  Kodak  but 
the   Eastman   Kodak. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  MARLBOROUGH  CAMERA^ 


REVERSIBLE 

SWIN6 

BACK, 

RISING  AND 

SWING 

FRONT. 


5x7,  fitted  with  Rapid  Rectilinear 
Lena,  B.  &  L.  Shatter,  and  Two 

Double  Holders, $60 

8x10,  without  lens  and  shutter,  .        50 

6>4x8M, 45 

5x7. 35 

Try  MttacarboL,  the  mast  powerful  developer  known. 


Send  far 

Free 

Illustrated 

Booklets 

ofthis 

and  also  of 

$8mB4$k 

Cunenu, 


We  recommend  the  NEW  AMERICAN  FILMS  for  Hand-Camera  Work. 

fiihllnO^IIII  o'  ^11  '^"^^^  <>'  cameras  and  all  requisites  CrAA        I       We  recommend  PI  III  AV  RRY  PI  ATFQ    They  are  quic^ 
W1I0IU50B  for  photography  mailed  on  appUcation,  ''•••       |  to  amateurs      WLIIRIIA  UIII  rUlltOi      and  reliable. 


We  recommend  | 
to  amateurs 
The  International  Annual,  Vol.  X.  Pull  of  valuable  articles,  and  profusely  illustrated  by  the  best  photographic 
workers  m  this  country  and  abroad.    Price,  75  cents;  postage,  15  cents. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 


45.47.49  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


591   BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


Cameras^  Cameras  and  Cameras! 

But  the  greatest  of  these  is  the 


PPBMO 


Those  who  own  one  are  they  who  recommend  it  most 
heartily,  and  no  better  recommendation  could  be  had. 
The  longer  it  is  used  the  more  satisfactory  it  is.  Send 
for  circulars  and  samples  of  its  work. 

43  South  Street, 
'•f        ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Rochester  Optical  Co. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  wrIU  to  an  aduertiagr  pleaa§  mention  thia  magazine. 


»  •  ssiEa  a  csss}  •  ssssa  « 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


The  Gkht  Company  claims  tlie  dirtinctloD^  lecured  tibrough  the  superiority  of  its  devices^ 
of  being  tiie  largest  mantrfacturers  in  the  world  of  Business  Furniture  and  Labor  Saving 
Office  Devices*  Its  Cabinet  Filing  System  U  famous  and  adapted  to  every  line  of  businesB, 
thevariety  of  its  devices  being  limited  only  tothe  variety  of  papers  to  be  filed  in  busineisy  pro- 

_^^^    fessional  and  public  offices*   Illustrated  Catalogue  by  mail— free* 

tt  THE  GLOBE  COHPANY,  CINCINNATL 

^r     New  York:    Fultoo  A  Pearl  5ts.  Chicago:  iii  rtadlson  St.     ^^ 

yw#vsvgvwsvgvvwev» 


AJSharp  Point 

ran  be  kept  on  Dixon**  American  Graphite 
Pencils  without  breaking  off  every  minute.  They 
write  smoothest  and  last  longest.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

DIXON'S    PENCILS. 

If  he  does  not  keep  them  mention  Review  of  Reviews 
and  send  16  cents  for  samples  worth  double  the  money. 

''1^        Jos.  Dixon  Cnicible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

POSITIVELY 

The  Best  Made  and  Fin- 
est Finished  Desk  on  the 
market  for  the  money. 

Write  for  Catalog. 
Ithaca  Datit  Co..  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


# 


TYPEWIilTER^MaKE. 


TypewriterlHiporiDai,' 


ALL  TBI  WTAJXDIlKO  IUCB1KB8  fOS  Bftl*  or  Beat  at  Half 

MAMcrAcrnmBjrPBicEs.   bach  machinb  rcu-TooAB- 

AHTBBD.      »BinW»   WITB   PBIVlLBeB  OF   BXAHUIATIO«. 
WBITB  rOBCATAL2!»0«.  ^^^  ^       «    «      «* 


>9XiaBaUe8 
GBZOAOa 


Q^^nvUA|||f%  learned  for  practical  irark  in  6  to  xa  wedcsby 
OnVlf  I  "MIH#peniin method.  Leads ererywherc.  World* 
Fair  award.  No  shading,  no  position.  Se)f-Uu|pht  or  by  miil.  Free  les- 
son and  booklet.    Write  U.  M.  PERNIN,  Aatiior,  Detroit,  MIek. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

loa  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half-price.  Don't 
buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice  and  prices. 
Exchanjures.  Immense  stock  for  selection.  Shipped  for  trial. 
Guaranteed  first-class.     Dealers  supplied.     52-page  ilfus.  cat.  free. 


$1 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


$1 


Solid  Gold  Pen— Hard  Rubber  Enjj^raved  Holder— Simple  Constrnctlon— Alw^aya  Ready— Never 
biota— No  better  w^orklnir  pen  made— A  regular  $2.50  pen. 

To  introduce, mailed  complete,  boxed,  with  filler,  for  $I.00«     Your  money  baac—t/you  want  it.     AQ^enta  liranted* 

LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  ROOil  36,  io8  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

GOOD  TYPEWRITER 

IN  YOUR  OFHCE 

will  demonstrate  Us  advantases. 

Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with  prices, 
etc.  Lanrest  and  most  complete  stock  of  second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house 
in  the  trade.    Machines  shipped,  privilege  of  inspection. 

Title  to  every  machine  guaranteed. 
/  \}i  Barclay  St.,  New  York;  156  Adama  St..  Cl&ica«:o $ 
\  88  Court  Sq.,  Boaton;  818  \V«-anftotte  St.,  Kanaan  ntf. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  thia  magazine, 
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5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-frOTED, 


A  Perfect 
Fountain  Pen  "tt. 

t — Simplicfty  of  construction — so  it 
wonH  s:et  out  of  order* 

2 — ^A  Gold  pen  of  the  best  quality — ^to 
suit  your  handwriting:* 

3 — ^A  Handle  convenient  to  hold* 

4 — A  Feeding:  device  which  will  keep 
the  pen  always  ready  for  use — 
produce  uniform  writings — and 
respond  automatically  to  the  act 
of  writing:* 

All  are  found  in 

Waterman's 
Ideal  Fountain  Pen 

For  sale  all  over  the  world.    Catalogues 
furn'shed. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

155  &  ■57  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Fountain  Pen  Manufacturers  in  the  World. 
(3-'98R.ofR.) 


Boston  Linen 
Boston  Bond  ^ 
Bunker  Hill 

Rne  Papers  and  Envelopes. 

Ask  your  Stationer  for  these  goods  ;  if  he  does 
noi  keep  them,  why  use  trash,  when  by  sending 
to  us  one  can  have  free  (by  inclosing  4c.  to  pay 
postage)  our  complete  set  of  samples  of  the 
finest  goods  made  ?     Or,  better  still,  remit  us 

50e.  FOR  OUR  SAMPLE  BOX, 

36  sheets,  no  two  alike,  and  36  envelopes  to 
match,  with  samples  of  Jlonograms,  Dies,  etc. , 
and  full  information  as  to  sizes,  prices,  and  quali- 
ties. It's  a  genuine  pleasure  to  order  stationery 
with  these  samples  spread  before  one,  and  it 
costs  only  i6c.  per  pound  to  have  paper  sent  by 
mail,  express  being  often  cheaper  still. 

Samuel  Ward 
•••Company, 

Paper  Merchants 
and  Stationers, 

4^  And  s*  Pranklin  St,, 
BOSTTON, 


fe'' 


BBA'>^£?.^."c"o«8*«'' 


^LCADCIIS   IN   THC 
FRODUCTION  OT 

High  Clan  Goods. 

ASK  VOUN   DCALCR 
PON  THCM. 


,  CAS  AND 

.ELECTRIC 
FIXTURES 

THE 

"B.  &  H." 

THE    BEST    LAMPS 
IN  THC  WORLD. 


BRONZES 

AND 
DKCORATIVC 


ART 

METAL 
GOODS. 

FENDERS, 
ANDIRONS. 
FIRE  SETS,  ETC. 


B.  A  H."  OIL 
HEATERS. 


I        CHICAGO 


Meriden,  Conn.;;- 


All  Filters  are  Dangerous. 

The  disease  germs  arc  smaller  than  the  pores  and 
work  through.  Kill  them.  The  only  absolutely  pure 
water  aerated  with  sterilized  air  is  made  by 

The  Sanitary  Still. 

Disease  germs  cannot  survive  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion. The  Sanitary  Still  fits  any  stove  and*  the  same 
fire  which  cooks  the  meal  distills  the  water  in  abun- 
dance. Easy  to  manage  as  a  tea-kettle.  Write  for 
booklet. 

THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO.. 
112  North  Green  Street.  Chicago,  III. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magailne, 
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FOR  THE  OFFICE 


Tile  Yost  Writing  Machine  G>. 

6i  Clumbers  St. 

New  York 


A  Marvel  of 
Strength  and  Lightness 

The  Carriage  of  thie 
NEW  MODEL 

Remington 

Standard  Typewriter. 

It  moves  8teadily~that  promotes  lasting 
good  alignment.  It  moves  quickly — that 
means  an  easy  touch  and  great  speed. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 
327  Broadway,  New  York. 


►♦-♦♦♦^(Direct  from  the  Factory.) 


EY" 


desk.  No.' 10 — H,  direct  from  the  factorj,  /retf^kt  frt^aid.  Sent  ♦ 
'•  Oh  Approval"  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  it  not  positively  the  1 
best  roll  top  desk  ever  sold  at  retail  at  *o  low  a  price.  \ 

Thl*  desk  is  48  in.  loni;.  3°  <n.  wide.  48  in.  hig^h.  It  has  a  fine  \ 
^•sawed  oak  front,  closed  back,  front  l>ase  mold,  aa  piijeon-hole%.  6  file- 1 
boxes,  a  arm-rests,  Aa//-A^ar}»jf  casters,  and  8  ei»Mpiete  letter  lie*  ^ 
uHdtr  lock  and  key  and  a  good  polish  finish.  Dealers  ask  |a8.oo  t<  « 
$3S.oo  for  similar  desks.  '  X 

ASK  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 


WE  PREPAY  FREIQHT  S.J'l.SS3U^*"'^'Sn^ 

beyond  on  an  equal  basis). 

TIB  FRED  MAGEY  CO.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mid.. 

Makers  of  Office  and  Library  Furniture. 

I  PTTPD    Pll  PQ  •    ^^  make  a  complete  line  of  m—^  designs 
LiC  1  1  til^   riLiEM?  .   and  sell  direct  to  users  at  faeiory  priee*. 

Aik  for  Catalogue. 

(Direct  from  the  Factory.) 


fTiiiPTP^NS  WANTED  oB^^HiXGE 

HAKBACU   A  CO.,  809  Filbert  St.,  Phllsda..  Pi. 


""•"m  PRICE 

We  will  Mil  yon  any  typewriter  made 
for  one  half  regular  price,  many  for  one 
Quarter.  ETery  machine  guaranteed  in 
Derfeot  order.  TmWRITBRS  SOLD.  RKBT. 
BD,  KXCHAKGKD.  Sent  anywhere  with 
pririlege  of  examination.  Bend  for  III- 
UBtrated  ci 


I  catalocne* 


Natioaai  Typewriter  EiGliaoKe, 


tl«  La  Ball*  81^ 


''SAVE207oOf  a  BOOKKEEPER'S  TIME." 

Smith's  Jidjitstabic 
Index  Cags 

Names  of  acr'ls,  cities,  etc., 
printed — or  may  l)c  written — on. 
A  TAG  FOR  EACH  ACC'T.  CJ* 

Alphabets,  Months,  States, 
Numbers,  etc. 

Instantly  Applied  or  Moved 
—SUy— Don't  Tear. 

USED  BY  :  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford ;  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Ltd.,  Pituburg ;  Continental  National  Bank,  Chicago,  etc. 

lilust.  catalog  and  price  list  FREE.    Sample  Tag  for  5  cts. 

CHAS.  C.  SMITH,  MFR.,        EXETER.  NEBRASKA. 

Mention  REVIEW  OP  Reviews. 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mentinn  this  maaazlm. 
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WRITING  MACHINES 


SMITn  PREMIER^ 

.^Typewriter. 

The  Simple,  Easily  Operated.  Rapid. 
Mechanicaliv  Superior  Wrilii>g  ry? 
Machine        ^    , 


New  Art  Catalogue  ^'«j  Booklet  Mailed  Free 

THESMITH  PREMIER  nP£WRIT£R(0 

SYRACUSE.NY.U.S.A. 


As  regular  an  tlie 
revolutions  of  the  eartli 
are  the  revolytioiiB  of  the 

HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLER 

No  rough  action,  but  smootli,  continuoiis 
revoluticnifl. 

Hiirtahoru  roEers  Tv^ork  right  all  the  time. 

Only  one  fault,  they  are  so  good  that 
they  havo  a  liost  of  imitak>rs. 

See  that  the  roller  you  buy  bears  the 
autograph  of  Btewiirt  flarti?}ic»m  on  label. 
Aftk  for  the  *'IaDproTecl  Hiirtshom/'  No 
tacks  riH^uired*  The  shade  when  once  on, 
stays  on, 

WOODJtOLLERS.         TIN  ROLLERS. 


for  mutuat  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlaer  pteaae  mention  this  magazine, 
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No  Flies... 


IN  A  HOUSE 

WITH  OUR 

WIRE  . . . 
SCREENS 


I 


7!l*  superiority  of  our  work  brintit  nt  i 
customers  wherever  we  screen  a  house, 

SPECIALTY...  SCREENING  HOUSES  TO  ORDER. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.    Write  tor  Catalogue. 

OFFICES       THE  E-  T.  BURROWES  CO., 

IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES.  Poftland,  Moiflie.        Uroest  Factories  in  the  World. 

J.  W.  BOUflHTON,  1211  Koble  St.,  PUIa.,  UifMt  Mfta. 

PARQUET  FLOORS 

■     Plain  4&^Oniament«l«  ■    TlUekaMdTlkln* 

ESYPTIAN  aod  MOORISH  FRETWORK  ui  GRILLES. 

Wftz  and  Broshea.   Send  for  M-page  book  of  dealgTA 
1.  T.  STOBE~28d  Street,  ander  Fiflii  Afaaaa  HotaL 

yj%p^  FINEST  WOODS.    «^     PLAIN  OR 

*    V     WK  HAVC  Rl^  W  VK^CV        THIN.... 
VmT^  ac.cirrATiv.aiM  OC  Ml  >%-rf%/^AjL. 

TBB  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  CO,  MFHS..    .    INIHANAPOLIS.  PB. 


HOWIOMAKE 
iUNCLE 

tiottoe  an  appll^ 
c»iUoiLroraposi- 
lion  under  the 
^uvffrnment  is 
to  merit  a  high  arerage  at  the  coming 
Civil  Service  examinations;  5000  appoint- 
ments annually.  A  ahado^ir  of  approval 
cannot  be  had  by  money  pressure  or  politi* 
cal  pulls.   For  five  years 

The  National  Correspondence  Institute 

has  been  qualifying  its  students  BT  ]IIAII< 
for  the  thousands  of  good  salaries  paid  in 
the  government  service,  and  hundreds  of 
successful  aspirants  prove  Its  success.  Not 
a  moment  is  lost  by  making  application 
now.    Chances  for  appoiatmeat  never  better. 

Particulars  about  all  Oovemment  positions,  dates 
and  places  of  examination,  views  of  Washington 
city,  etc.,  free  for  the  asking.    Write  to-^lay. 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

1*6   B««oad  NaUoaal  nnnk  Rnlldlnc, 

(laeorporatcd.)  IV  ASHINGTON,  P.  O. 

Copfrlffbt  18ae  by  yational  CorrenpoDdenee  iDHtltate. 


A   REQUIREMENT   OF 

GOOD   DRESSING 

Found  at  Mtn**  Funiuhcrs»     Sent 
jK^sipiiId    fnjr  ihe   price*     Four  by 

SAVES  TIME  &  MONEY. 

CircH/art  yrrr* 

Chicago  Form  Co,* 

lio  La  Salle  St.,  Ckl«afo. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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'ARCHITECTURESDECORATIOi^ 


AUOTBOVa  A  HeKILTT 


hUubonh. 
DATn-OHAKBZBS 


Y 


Pittakorgb. 


AXLAITID  ^ 

BSADLBT 

nOOKLTV( 


KswTofk* 


mnov 


OU  need  not  worry  about  your  paint 
peeling  off  or  colors  fading  if  you 
use  Pure  White  Lead,   Pure  Lin- 
seed Oil  and  National  Lead  Co/s  Tinting 
Colors,   and  employ  a  practical  painter  to 
apply  it. 

Be  sure  that  the  brands  are  right.  See 
list  of  genuine  brands,  which  are  made  by 
the  **old  Dutch  process." 

f^  Q 1^  1^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colon, 
§^  a\JC§  C  *°y  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  valu> 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  Tarious  styles  or 
Buffalo.  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

ESWTUOKt    LonliTiUak 

National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St,  New  York. 


[Chieaco. 


>3LLoala 


JOHM  T.  llWn  *  BBOS  00 

PhilMlalphia. 

Cleveland. 


STEEL  CEILING, 

t  Metal  Rolling  Shutters  and  Curtains. 


(kinnear's  patents.) 


Something  in  this  line  at  moderate  price  and  with  per- 
fect construction  is  always  in  demand.  Our  catalogrue 
with  prices  for  both  Metal  Ceiling  and  Metal  Boll' 
i»g  ShutterB  will  verify  our  sUtemcnt. 


THE  KINNEAR  &  GAGER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


JW.  H 
J.Wi 


AOBNCIISS: 

W.  L.  Wbdcbr  a  Co.,  xo  India  St.,  Boston. 

Brodib  &  Co.,  i88  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
Wekdell  Cole  &  Son,  9x1  Chicago  Opera  House 


t 


t 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  CO-,  Rochester,  N.Y- 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduerttser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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B.  Woman  Floxist. 


5 


FOR 


CVERBLOOMINO 

ROSES 

Bad.  THiita,  Pink.  ToUow 


ALL  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMEB. 


.  Boms  I  grow,  h«noa 
line  •^How  To  Grow 


B«nd  10  oenta  for  the  mbof  Five  colon  of 
want  to  show  yon  samplM  of  tha 
this  offer.     My  cr«at  Magmcli  . 

Flowen**  three  months  FBEE  with  erenr  order. 

THE  STAR  EIGHT  EVER-BLOOMINQ 

ROSES  FOR  25  CENTS. 

8tM>or Oold|^eep^8olden  7AUow.^JBaowflnkc^  ^5"* 


■now  white,  always  in  bloom.  Brtdeaaald*  the\  — . 
pink  rose,  lovely  bads.  Crlauon  Bedder»  rich  TelTety 
orimaon  in  laxvo  clusters.  Mrs.  Pterpont  MorMn» 
delicate  shell  pink,  very  fragrant.  EoiDreas  orOhlaa, 
ever-blooming  pink  rose,  either  bosh  or  climber. 
Olothtlde  8o«pert»  the  great  garden  or  pot  rose.  Fran- 
elskaKmcert  coppery  yellow  and  ahadesof  crimson. 
S«in«  Spcclnl  RAHGATVS  In  FldwrrCoUcotlani- 

SHibtsCVS :  1  PaJm  L  I  JujcMmij^^,     ,      ^      »    »  ,  llStrf* 

tt  of  tha  tor p]  1  iji  t  Cr  ii^raii  t  f>  V4rb  loonj  I II  m:  Hofwa, .  £S  eta 
H  H Bttjy  h/asim.  mmh  oae  diffrunt,  flue  for  Kjardflnn,  ^J5  eti 
B  Finest  Flo wr r i n« G^riuii amna, doublttorHi d jf  1&^ C^ta 
^  OiVmAtlpn*.  the'  ^Div  i  p«  F  low  er' "  *  1 1  ci>1  nm^  .  S6  CU 
8  Pri  te  Wi  nt\\u\tCh  npflnthflnnu  m  ft,  wot  I  d'bfMitcrs^  ct« 
B  At»fltirt4ni  MlQntfltSuUablarcir  [KJlsortlie  3[ar[i,  ,  jJflct* 
H  b€atiiiful  Colflu*,  will  make  n  chfirruinK Wl,   ,  ^eta 

a  If  v^It  Fu(?htru.  double  and  t^iURlft^  «  .  .  «  .  SGcts 
ICi  Lovfjls-  OlqtlioliiMt.  the  prr>ttl!&ffL  UQw^r  grown,  .  ^ct« 
13  ^q  p«rb  Larse-F !  ow  ere^  1 P  anaf  I'  lantt,    .     .    .  1S&  eta 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— Any  6  sets  for  |L00t  half  of  any 
0  sets   ftiots.    I  guarantee  satisfaction,   (hioe  a  coa- 
tomer.  always  one.   Oatalogno  Free. 
lOBS  ELLA  Y.  BA12IEB,  Bozx94l9Hi«fleld,  Okto. 


RESIDENTIAL . . 

Sites  and  Environinents 

With  54  PRACTICAL  PLANS,  kxbmpui'yinq  tmk 
Principals,  Adaptations,  Planting,  etc,  phom  a 
Villa  Site  to  a  Mansion.  PRICE,  $2.00.  Pub- 
lish ed  MAROH  15.    SKND  worn  FROSPKOTUS.    ST 

JOS.    i=!^ORSYTH   JOHNSON. 

CONSULTINQ  LANDSCAPE  QARDBNBR 
and  QARDBNBR  AROnTBCT,     .      .      . 

Rhinelander  Bld?^  2  Duane  SU  New  TorL 


f  If  an  Fruit 
<       and 
I  Ornamental 

DescrlptlTe  CW^ 

Moiiismu.  r 


For  14  CENTS 

iWe  wish  to  gain  160,000  new  oogtomen, 

and  henoe  offer 

1  Pkg.  18  Day  Badlsh.  lOe 

1  **  EarlT  Spring  Turnip,  lOc 
1    »     Earliest  Red  BeeL  lOo 

1  **  Bismarck  Cacumber,  lOo 
1  *•  Qaeen  Victoria  Lettnoe,  l6o 
1    **     Klondyke  Melon,  15c 

1  *•  JomboQlant  Onion,  16c 
S  ••  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  16o 
Worth  91.00  for  14  eeato. 


▲bore  10  pkgs.  worth  ILOO,  we  wai  manroQ 
free,  togetner  with  our  great  Plant  and  Seed 
Catalogue  upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and 
14c.  postage.  We  Invite  Toortade  and  know 
when  yon  once  try  8cUzer*s  seeds  yon  wHl 
[never  get  along  without  them.  Potmtooe 
'  at  91*90  a  Bbl.  Catalog  alone  6a  noSOl 
JOHN  A.  SAI^EB  seed  CO.,  I.a  Croaao,  Wla. 


FARM  ANNUAL  1898 


The  Leading  Amtrican  Seed  Catalogye. 

^^^^^        ^^^^       -^^-     THE  BEST  SCEOB  THAT  GROW.  ^H"w*-itprtc«.  I 
TWESTY-ONE  CRANII,  NEW  NOVFl.TIf]?^  tht  liHw..  whUi,  (Hcmui  f«?  hnd  elst-wlnrrif.  | 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  PhllaJelplila. 


This  tifl-ntinonift  npw  tn?nfc  of  Hi  T>Aiire4  le  iiiii]l<*i]  frfc 
to  t>lflntt^r8  ^vt'fj'wbew.    Write  to-dnr^ 


The  Two  Graiil  Orcliiil-Flowereil  Cuus 


ii 


Austria"  and  "Italia." 


These  were  the  sensation  of  the  horticultural  world  the  past  season,  and  sold 
readilv  at  $i.oo  per  root.  Our  immense  stock  now  enables  us  to  oflfer  them  at  the 
ridiculously  low  price  of  15  cents  per  root,  or 

Ono  strong  root  of  Moh  froo  by  wall  for  2S€s 

Austria  is  a  bright  yellow,  while  Itsdla  is  orange  scarlet  bordered  golden 
yellow.    If  potted  now  they  will  flower  in  a  few  weeks'  r' 


?'ellow.  It  potted  now  they  will  flower  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  and  can  be  t 
erred  to  the  garden  in  May,  producing  their  magnificent  spikes  of  gorgeous  t 
crs  through  the  entire  summer.     • 

In  addition  we  will  send  PREE  to  each  purchaser  our  Gardon  Calos* 
dar  for  1 898)  the  handsomest  catalogue  published ;  also  a  copy  of  our  SiK* 
ttetli  AnnlYeroary  SouTenir. 

HEM  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PI. 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertieer  pleaee  mention  thie  magazine. 
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PHOTOGRAPH   OP  THB  YBLLOW   RAMBLER   WHXLB  IN   BLOOM. 

J^arcfy  CiimSmff  2/ellow  S^ose* 

ni^h^  V^llrk^MT  Domhl^^     Romiians  hare  been  for  many  yean  crossing  or  hybridizing  Tarions  Roses  with 

'  "^   '  ^MMuyv  M^€UMMUMCr»    ^  yj^w  to  obtaining  a  hardy  yellow  climbing  Rose,  but  the  combination  ol 

cUmblng  habit  and  yellow  color  with  hardiness  was  one  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  obtain*  and  was  almost  despaired  of. 

The  Yellow  Rambler  has  been  found  to  successfully  withstand,  without  protection,  a  continued  temperatnre  of  from  xero 

to  fifteen  d«;rees  below,.which  proves  it  to  be  the  only  hardy  yellow  climbing  Rose  yet  introduced.    It  can  be  successfully 

crown  in  alTthe  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  in  fact,  anywhere  that  other  Roses  succeed  at  all  welL 

id  we  say  nothing  more  about  the  Rose,  we  think  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  its  value,  for  what  lover  of 

in  the  North  has  not  bewailed  the  severity  of  climate  which  nearly  deprives  his  garden  of  the  most  attractive  color  of 


all— vellow.    The  flowers  are  borne  in  immense  clusters,  after  the  same  maiiuer  as  the  Crimson  Rambler,  often  as  many  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  blossoms  in  a  bunch,  and  the  trusses  have  the  same  handsome  pyramidal  shape  as  those  of  the  Crim- 


son Rambler. 


1  yellow, 

BER,  thia  is  the  only  hardy  cUmblnr  Tellow  Rose.    We  have  an  tmmense  stock  of  this  grand  new 
variety.   If  yoa  want  the  genuine  Yellow  Rambler  Rose,  send  to  ns  for  it.   Price,  25  eta.  ench ;  three  for  50  cts. 

A  nop  AT   e/\  r'PMT   TRIAI-  COLI.ECTION  of  New  Ever- Blooming  Roses.    Nothing  better  ofl-ered. 
VII\.i:;/\  1    5U  WC;!^  l     The  following  six  new  Roses  for  only  50  cento. 

Prealdent  Csfcmot.~Lovely  fawn.  Moaeila.— Golden-yellow,  bedding  or  pot  Rose.  Climbing  Meteor.->Rich,  velvety 
erimaon.  Will  either  climb  or  can  be  trained  in  bush  form;  hardy.  Champion  of  the  world.— Richest  pink :  hardy. 
White  Maman  Cochet.— The  best  white  Rose.  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford.— Lovely  peach-piuk,  and  the  monthly  msea- 
zine  How  to  Grow  Flowkks  for  3  months,  all  for  50  eta.  3  Collectlona,  all  labeled  and  packed  separately,  sent  for 
$1.25.  GET  UP  A  CLUB  and  GET  YOUR  COIXECTION  FREE.  Our  handBome  Illustrated  catalogue,  describing  all 
kinds  of  Rosefi,  Plants.  Bulbs  and  Seeds,  mailed  free.  We  are  the  liARGEST  ROSE  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORI«D.  Try  us. 

Address  THE  GOOD  &  REESE  CO.,  Box  D*         Champion  City  Qreenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  twenty-ninth  edition  of  the  Neir 
Onlde  to  Rose  CnUare«  the  leading 
Rose  Oatalogae  of  America,  will  be  sent 
fr«e  on  reqaeat.  This  standard  hand- 
book for  rose-lovers  and  rose-growers 
is  an  eaay  gnide  to  growing  the  eaaieat 
roses  jrrown— the  D.  A:  C.  Roae— and 
all  other  desirable  flowers.  Also  >V««, 
a  sample  of  oar  magazine  on  request. 

THE  DINOEE  A  OONARD  CO.* 
WesS  Chwe^Pa.        • 

,iiMiiiMWii—g—iii—wsmmmw 


nr  I  nrn  if  y<M>  ^^y^  rare  flowers,  ckotcett  only. 
HrRllrH  Address  ELLIS  BROS.,  Keene,  N.  H.  It  will 
IILNULII    astonish  and  please.      FREE. 


TREES 


Everrrecns,  8hr«b«,  Hardy  Asa< 
leas.  Jthododendrens,  Japan  Ma- 


ples,   Koses. 
Fruit*.   LOW 

FRED.  W.  KELSEY,  150  Broadway,  New  York. 


K«^*»  vines,    

'  P RICES.    Cataloguts 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable  noveUlea.    General 
Catalogae  (108  pages)  flrce.    Every  Intending  buyer  sboold  have  it. 

*'An  indUpensable  eatalogtie,** ^Country  Oentleman, 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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EVERBEtRING  STRAWBERRIES. 

PruEtv  In  a  Few  Months  From  Seodi 
Somflberrlefl  will  bp  wtilfo,  Br.Tn»-  bini'k  iid<3  othprt 
tfld^  «ad.  lom^  f>f  il^n  pInnU  rurmc-rlt^m-  Pcrfc^-tly 
ttfMj  iQ  *iiy  itanJ^n  jind  b r n  r  r« it C I  n u n  1  i j  f ro m 
Mlltto^|nv.  fin^anr  my*  rUtt  In  tlnv or  Ut  otUvr 
*4^Tt&.  FruHrt  wmU  In  iKiti  pummtT  or  winter  Planrrt 
fn»m  fl«»-fl  trkwn  now  will  fruit  frrwiy  ^\]  t^*^  c?^itiih]}; 
Aiimm^r  uml  rulL  ui^fi  phini  fans  vt#'tdt'da  plntoi  ber 
i^'H?  ^J  ^"**  picking  nn  Ijiti-   hh  Ncnc'inlur, 

KorlOn^wci  will  mull  a  rfli-ket  nf  thlnStraiirhHll-j^ 
»p<wi  find  nurirmat  <'fitfil<pscuo  of  Kpw  Si^nV  litjEI-*, 
riantM.iini]  Fnilt«,  iffi)  pii^:(  a,  32  Irif^ff  Oolorrfl  I'Iuhr. 
"  r  f  -  hr  <  VT]  I  y  j^  .-J  ,*^  w  tv  w !  1 1  TTi  jil  U  n  i  A 1  A(SE  u  e.  H I  in  i* 


John  Lewis  Cfiil(lsJloralPark.N.Y. 


The  Conard&  Jones  Co. 

Rower  Growers,  West  6row,  Pa. 

We  aak  special  attention  to  onr  aplendid  itook 
of  Roses  oil  their  own  roots,  new  and 
rare  hoase  plants.  New  Pedigree  Cannas, 
the  most  iroTgeoas  and  handsome  flowers  for 
beddinfi  now  known,  and  hundreds  of  other 
choice  flowers,  bnlbe  and  seeds  for  home  plant- 
inir.  Best  qnalit7»  lowest  prioea.  C.  dtc  J. 
Surpassing  Flower  Seeds  a  specialtj.  New 
f7oral  Guid;  84  pp.  8  ool.  plates,  Frt: 


Rhododendrons, 

Not  imported  and  therefore  hardy. 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples, 

Magnolias   diving  guaranteed), 

Rare  Evergreens, 
other  Trees,  new  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  CO.  hi^nif^' 

Klushino,  Nevst  York. 


BAR 


New  Dturelte.  Henova) 
etans  in  ease*  of  ureak  a\ 
ney  IroubUa.    EmoUient, 
tht  uhoU  range  of  rer 

CnrlvaJle4  In  Astern  er 
Write  to  FAMWEML  A  RJlIN 


YSTALS 

eat     Endoraed  fry  P^^K*^ 

igeative  OrganM.  and  JEM" 

tH€.     (Msurpastdlm 


Aek  >Mlse%e» 
Y    O.aA. 


60c.  gOLB»HIRT«ET,  15c. 

rtitr  tmjir  Introduettoti  Off«r* 

%  ■    I,  1-  ■  :■.!  flhln  tpi  tot 

i^N«T   1h^Jr  err  ^SBtlilUSIL 

1 1  ^'Ehp.>4ri«flt  I4k  roltti 


^irLifht  Id  I 


I ' ,  r  <  ^j  F-i  1  i       t^  (F-ba  t| 
m.nry    JtEr>    PUiTlC 

■  ttft  lvUlr<lT<  Mck  button, 

"[c  oer  Set ;  si  it>r  tec  ttLS*.  Uo*. 

B,1L 


icfr  onty  I  5c.  per  set  i  t  i'^r  »^  ttLs*  Uo*. 


^Hens  Make  Monw 

^         ^__^«^ttnder  proper  conditions.    ThoMemdi* 
ftiont  ftre  defined  to  onr  MAMMOTN 

f  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  and  CATA- 

LOOfbriSW.  Birr«r  A  belter  than 
>er  before.    Prlnled  In  eeieret  «■!•  and 

dcenlpUen  of  all  leadla«  bree4a  eTIWwIet 
■Itry  keeee  yUa««  lestcdl  fillii» 
M  ••  penllff.  eff**  He.   Worth  $5.  bnl 

it  iMstpsId  for  1  fi  cenU  Is  etaa^  er  eela. 

Box  48«  Freeporte  I  He 


Rochester  Badtator  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
CAN  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL,  -m 


sc^iFic  QATARRH  INHALER  FREE. 


Oar  Scientilic  Catarrh  Inhaler  is  the  latest,  best,  and  simplest 
now  in  use,  endorsed  and  recommended  bv  physicians  for  the 
cure  of  Catarrh,  Colds  and  pains  in  the  heaa.  Asthma,  Bronchi* 
tis,  Inflaenza,  Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Sore  Throat 

Our  treatment  has  been  so  successful  in  curing  these  diaeiww 
that  we  have  sufficient  faith  in  their  virtue  and  merits  to  send 
our  Inhaler  with  medicine  for  one  year  to  the  public,  free*  on 
three  days  trial.    If  satisfied,  kindly  send  us  $1.00,  if  not,  pleaae 


return. 


Send  for  it  to-day.    Address, 
F.  M.  STOKEM  CHEHICAI.  CMK,  Cln«laiilltl,  OhI*. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  writ'  to  an  adoertiser  pleaae  mention  this  magazine, 
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B  S.  C  Neal,  Graduate  New  York  City  Trainmg  School 
for  Nurses. 

PATKNTBE  AND  MANUFACTURBR  OP  THB 

nil  PORTIBIE  BITHUB 

This  is  one  of  the  daintiest  and  most  practical  articles  of  its  kind 
on  the  market.  The  nuuiufacturer  being  herself  a  trained  nurse,  find> 
in^  the  gjeat  need  of  a  bathing  apparatus  where  an  infant  and  sick 
child  could  be  bathed  comfortaDly  and  do  away  with  the  cold, 
cumbersome  tin  tub  from  the  nurser>*,  the  problem  has  been  solved, 
and  bathing  the  baby  has  now  become  a  pleasure  to  child,  mother, 
and  nurse.  There  are  hundreds  of  testimonials  which  could  be 
added,  beginning  at  the  White  House  (for  the  three  little  daugh- 
ters oi  the  President  have  used  the  Neal  Bath-Tub),  and  hundreds 
of  such  homes,  and  Richard  Folsom  Cleveland  thinks  it  Is  the  nicest 
thing  m  the  world  to  swim  and  fish         *'  Beware  of  Imltatlonn.** 

These  goods  are  not  to  be  found  at  any  rubber  stores  or  drug 
stores,  but  are  on  sale  at  all  leading  dry  goods  stores. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

■to  S.  C.  HEAL,  114  Fifth  Avenne,  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

LOST  35  lbs. 


in 


>^    weight 


DR.  A.  B.  KNUTT. 

a  phjrtlcian  and  surKCon  of  national  reputatioa,  writes  from  his  home  in 
Moatkello,  III. :  "  Your  Bjrstem  leducea  my  weight  35  pounds  and  im- 
proTcd  mvheald)  wonderfully." 

Kev.  vkao.  J.  Badlons*  Ashaway.  R.  I.,  says:  "It  reduced  my 
vdfht  4t  pounds,  and  I  indorse  your  system  of  treatment  in  the  moct  un- 
(tBiTified  terms  of  praise." 

To  any  reader  of  this  magaxine  who  will  write  to  us  at  on<  e  we  will 
■end  fiill  particulars  and  a 

SAMPLE  BOX  FREE 

b  aplaia  sealed  package  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  to  cover  postage,  packing, 
etc    Gvrespoodeace  strictly  confidential.     Address 

Hall  Chemical  Co.,  L.D.  Box,8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium,    • 

.J  fMzm.K 


"m  lostltntloa  for  the  Scientific  Treatmeat  of 

CANCER 

Tumors,  and  all  forms  of  Haligoant  Growths, 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity. 

Book  and  circulars  giving  description  of  Sanatorium 
Treatment,  Terms  and  References,  free. 

DRS.  1.  E.  BROWH  i  SOH,  Korth  Adams,  lass 


For  mutual  advantage  u/hen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FOOD  PRODUCT5 


CURTICE  BROTHERS 

Blue  Label  Snups 


rtppcsent  all  that's 
l»o<x]  in  soups;  ninctceii 
varieties  carefully  pre-j 
partfd. 

If  you  cannot  Jind  I 
these  goods  with  your  i 
grtjcer  we  wll]  s^rnd  yo\i , 
charges  prepaid,  upon 
rct^cipt  ot    ten    2 -cent 

stamps  &  full-sl2e 
pint  can  of  any ofle  of 
the  following:  varieties i 

Reef,  Bouillon. Chick- 
en Uiimtic)*  Consomme^ 
Chickrn,  Clmn  Brottii 
CUm  Chowder,  Julleiinc.  Mock  Turtle,  Mutt&n  Broth, 
Muriaffatawny.  Qx-tall,  Pe»P  PrinUnler*  Tomuto* 
Tapioca  Crecyi  Vegetable- 

Addttf-3  Iicpiirtmf  nE  **  F/' 

CURTICE  BROS.  CO.,  Roclicster,  N.  Y- 

Write  M  ffl*  boftkJet*  "  Prom  Trrc  Vi  Tatilt ;'  Jeiv  rJpUv^  ■of  *wT  full 

BciidEn^  us  tinilic  of  yout  ItStal  i*r'^'A-r. 


Kf*QCH&tTtft 


I    WI  CIIOCOWTES 
r°  CONFECTIONS 


are  welcomed  by 
all  candy  lovers 
as  tlie  most  deli- 
cious product  of  tlie 
confectioner's  art 
Sold  ever}'^'\liere. 

WHITMAN'S 

INSTANTANEOUS 

CHOCOLATE 

!^  iwrfpctln  flavor  and 
^^uiiillty,  fhUklfvNa  mnd 

stimily  wifli  tioll- 
1d|l;  t^uCtT, 

STEPHEN  F.  mnmn 

&  SON, 

I  ^^  1 6  C  hta  t  n  11 1  St  re*t» 

Hhilaclflphl.,  Pa, 


Irritable  Stomachs 

make  irritable  people.     A  food 
that  is  nourishing  and 
that  does  not  cloy  the 
appetite  is 


Somaiose  is  a  Perfect 
Food,  Tonic  and  Kastora* 
iive.  It  contains  the  nourishing  elements  of 
meat.  Prepared  for  invalids  and  dyspeptics, 
and  those  needing  nourishment  and  a  re- 
stored appetite.  May  be  taken  in  water, 
milk,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  etc. 

At  druggists,  in  2^z,,  K,  K,  and  i  lb.  tins. 

Also  the  foilowins  coniblnstions  :  Sonuitoae-Bto- 
cait.  Somatoae-CocoA,  Somatoaa-Chooolate  —  each 
containing  10  percent.  Somatoac.  Very  convcoicBt 
and  palatable  preparatloiis. 

'Pamphlets  mailed  by  SchiefTelin  &  Co.,  New 
York,  sole  agents  for  Farbenfabriken  vonn. 
Friedr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  Elberfeld. 


QUALITY  unsurpassed! 

Cocoa 


VANILLA\.  ^^^ 

CHOCOLATE^P^  w^) 
ASK  FOR  t^^^-TAKENO OTHER 
SOLD  BYQROCERS  EVERYWHERE 


for  mutual  aduantage  wh^n  you  wrlU  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaiiim* 
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lr=Jn==Jr=Jf=Jr=dr=zJf=Jr=zJ, 


1 


Does  Your  Husband 
Ever  Growl 

At  your  desserts?    Has  he  ever  hinted  that  bread 
and  rice  puddings  oug^ht  not   to  be  continuous? 


granulated*    It  is  absolutely  pure.     It  dissolves  in 


iflCrC  1^   3.   IvdHCUVe    abouttwominutes.   It  costs  J  5c  a  package,  25c  £or  two. 

It  is  called  Knox's  Sparkling  Calves'.fooC 
Gelatine*     It  can  be  obtained  from  your  grocer,  or  from  Charles  B*  Knoz,Jofmstown,N*Y 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  IT? 

Why,  loUow  the  instructions  in  the  little  book  that  comes  with  it,  ^Dainty 
Desserts  for  Dainty  People^  (price  2  cents  separately) ;  the  family  will  do  the  rest 


••  DAINTY  DB55ERT3  FOR  DAINTY  PEOPLE  "  will  be  sent  free  with  every  order  of  Gelatine. 
Send  5  cents  in  stamps  for  a  sample  of  Acidulated  Gelatine,  which  requires  only  water,  extract  and 
sugar,  and  a  pint  of  jelly  is  made. 

HIGHEST  AWARD  AT  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


Knox's  Qelatlne  Is  Indorsed  by 
^  every  leading  teacher  of  cooking. 


G.  6.  KNOX,  JoUom,  N.  T. 


Jf=Jf=^r' 


INDIGESTION  HAS  NO  TERRORS  FOR  HIM. 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  PEPS  ALT.  It  cures  and  prevents  indigestion*  Seasonyour  foodwithit  Ittasta 
jhesalt;  in  fact  is  salt»  intoevery  grain  of  which  is  incorporated  digestive  substances  natural  to  the.  stomach>  The 
PEPSALT  mixes  with  every  parl^e  of  your  food  and  digests  it  aSL 

Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker  bottle  and  try  iU    Price  as  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  VAUPBL  SAMARITAN  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

PEPSALT  CURES  AND  PREVENTS  INDIGESTION. 

for  mutuai  aduantag*  when  you  wrlto  to  an  adoortiaer  pieaae  mentton  tkta  magazine, 
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Bind 


Review  of 
Reviews 


at  Home. 


.   ^  THE  WEIS  PATENT  BINDER.    ^ 
Indorsement  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  As  a  binder  for  magaxtnes  your  device. 
which  we  have  jiLst  examined,  is  excellent.  It  is  rich  and 
tasteful  In  appearance,  but,  bfst  of  all.  Is  simple  in  oper- 
ation and  evidently  very  durable. 

Yours  truly,    Thb  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 
PERMANENT  as  well  as  temporary,  binds  all    back  numbers.     No  punching, 
needles,  thread,  etc.    No  Bother.    Each  Complete. 

Binders  in  handsome  maroon  cloth,  titles  in  gold.  Any  one  of  the  following,  to  hold 
six  copies,  sent  PREPAID  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  fiO  cents. 
McClure'%  Century,  Harper's  Monthly,  Scrlbner's,  Cosmopolitan,  Munsey's.  Review  of 
Reviews,  North  American  Review.  Chautauquan,  Self  Culture,  St.  Nicholas,  Onting,  Met- 
ropolitan. Ladies*  Home  Journal,  holds  12  copies,  80  cents.  BeautlfVil  Muste  Binder, 
holds  20  copies,  S1*00.  InCelllcenC  Agents  Reap  aHarvest  Hellinc  Weis  Patent 
Binders.  WRITE  FOR  TBRMS.  SEND  FOR  L1&T9. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO.,  No.  26  Jackson  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


ins 

PERI 

■y/ HOLDER 

-'*»       AND 

DISTRIBUTER 

tHOOMED  BY 


YOU  CAN 

IF  YOU  BUY  IT 
PUT  UP  l«  THE 

WEr5 

BRUSH  TUBE 

,ir  sunoficRs* 

KAIL 


P 


UiCOVeRHMENi:  IP^i^^vO?' 


YOUR  PHOTO-OHE  CENT,  ff^^^-^ 

-   Oar  new  prooeM  photos  srs  the  flnec 

•▼er  prodneed;  best  Irory  finish  on 

heavy  eard-moonts.     To  Introdaoe, 

we  wlU  for  a  limited  time  make  them 

In  lots  of  1  or  more  doien  at  one  cent 

each  and  with  each  dozen  indode  a 

beautiful  eilver  plated  frame  with 

eaiel  back.     Send  yonr  photo  and  I 

120.  for  a  sample  dosen.    we  return  f 

jonr  photo  postpaid  with  the  dnxen  | 

and  ou  r  catalo^e  or8,0(»  barKaine. 

Getnpaclub'.sDoi.  aoc;  it  Docj 

•oe.    Tinted  true  to  life.  6c  Dos.^ 

extra.    The  most  wonderfnl  oflfrr  ever  made.     BOBT.  S> 

DfoaBSOLL  A  ma,  as  Cortlsndt  St  Dept.  We.  28>  J.T.  City. 

FOR  AIUHElinrS  OF  THE 


HEAD- HAIR 


Somsthtng  new.  Approved  by  hlg^heet  medical  AUtlkoritjr 

RILEY'S  ELECTRIC  COMB  BATTERY  $3. 

Thelatesttrlamph  of  Electrical  Seienoe.  ItposltiTely 
cares  baldneas,  nenrons  headaches,  neuralgia,  dandniii 
and  restores  color  to  hair  prematurely  R-sy.  sti«ngthens 
the  Tooal  cords,  and  Improves  the  Toice,  stoni  noiMS 
In  the  head,  clears  and  brightens  the  mind.  Read  and 
Inreetlgate.  All  doabts  remored  before  paichasa.  Satis- 
faction fniaranteed.  The  inventor's  pamphlet,  with  testi- 
monials of  weli-known  phyidclanaand  citisenf  famished. 
Also  a  battery  F  R  E  E  on  eavy  conditions.  For  jpar- 
tleulars,  address  KnxT  Euccxaio  Co..  Newark,  K.J. 
Or  order  of  joar  Drosgist  MentUm  thUpaptr. 


BEAUTIFULUJIID 
LUXURIANTnAIII 


Ceijn  be  nown  upon  any  head,  ^    .    . 
• '—^  of  time  bald,  if  you 


^ ^ .  Irrrespec- 

of  age  or  length  of  time  bald,  if  you 
it  I  bat  send  for  our  Free  and  ItvSk 
In  r^imiAtloD  how  to  grow  hair  upon  a 
Ji.iM  Head,  stop  Falling  Hair  and  fie- 
ri j^.vd  Scalp  Diseases.  This  is  indeed  a 
-t  DcalnUble  Oifer  when  yon  con- 


r  liio  i^iisc"  lij'  wTjicfi  tjin'   w..jitl;*'rri]l  churin  of  a  BeAOtlftal 

itm  U^  atUiiLed  tijruu^li  fhiiiaU>  iLUklitikMhi.'  I- ree  information  we  send. 

DAHDRUFF,  ECZEMA,  TETTER  AND  FALUN6  HAIR  LEAD  TO  BALDNESS. 

Nci  w  uriittij  ^1 M  MuiTiT  h<'r  inrulp  \n  rcituiiTi  in  that  condition  one  minate,  for  a; 

ffurt-  ivH  niirht  fuiU-wH  ilni,  K^oru^r  t-r  Jaiif  uLy  will  find  the  doors  of  society  closed 
atfiitirj«L  Iht*  Lsidk**,  eiipi"€(allyH  un^  niiUiiK't  i»  scalp  diseases,  and  when  they  can 
ttllH^  tlH'  luA  and  irriLulinj  f"'  Llni:.  undimiuL:e  a  thick  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
Jmir,   tln-y  nn*   nu^rt'    timji    aHuflit^d.  »«"  This  is  just  exactly    what    oar 

Fre«  InibrBivlloti  i^ill  do  for  r^er^  niEiiK  woman  and  child  who  will  read  It 
DFj^j  ffllifw  ki^^trii'tiiHiriH-  Yon  um  doi  nflurd  to  be  without  this  information  one 
utlhiiUt  ^^nci^r.  It  I*  worth  ItJi  ivelKbt  InsoM  to  any  person  afflicted  with 
B4ilduwa,  FfttliDs  llnir  or  ticatp  IHbvaw?, 

WfHb  of  Qnc%  Qfid  W^  wii/  Send  /t  to  You,  Prepaid.  FREE, 

_  THE  ALTENHEIM  MEDICAL  DISPENSARY, 

'The  Crouminn  dr^u  .r  Wf^^n  u  Her  Hair.**      Pept.    K.E.  Box  770,        ClWCXJfWikTIy  OHIO,  U.S.A. 

For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  wrile  to  en  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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SOROSIS, 


The  New  Shoe  for 
Women, 

n  the  result  of  time,  thought, 
experimentfSkill,  labor,  and 
capital,  and  it  stands  to- 
day the  peer  of  any  Wom- 
en's Shoe  eve  r  made.  We 
qaote  from  a  recent  letter 
received  from  Mary  Dame 
Hall,  President  of  the  Soro^is 
Clabof  New  York: 

•*A  more  comfortable,  a. 
more  tN^utiful,  or  as  perfect 
shoe  1  have  never  woro  or 
Men." 

It  has  all  the  good  qualitief  of 
a  custom-made  costing  ^.<^< 
Made  from  the  finest  black  kul, 
also  swell  shades  of  tan.  Alb 
styles  and  shapes,  $3*60  i^^r 
pair. 

Md  by  hundreds  of  reliatU 
dealers^ 

for  stvle,  fashion,  comfiri, 
SoroMs  Shoes  are  a  revelation  i :  i 
shoe-making.  You  need  Sorn 
sis.  Do  not  let  your  dealer  m:!! 
you  anything  else. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Special  Off^r.  Introductury 
mailorders  from  this  advert i^:- 
ment  delivered  free  if  your  de^Liir 
does  not  have  them. 

A.  E  LITTLB  &  CO.,  Mfrs.* 
I^lTNN,  HI  ASS. 


I 


_  J 


A  Button  Hook 

.    .  FOR  LINK  CUPP  BUTTONS  .    . 

"  EIRL  CUFF  BUnONER  "anTw^JS'bn 

It  Puts  Link  Buttons  Into  CuflEi. 

Saves  time,  temper,  finger  nails  and  cuffs.  Thousands  sold 
every  day.  Ask  your  jeweler,  dry  goods  dealer  or  haberdasher  for 
it.  Af  ost  of  them  sell  it.  If  not,  and  your  dealer  will  not  order  it, 
send  the  money  by  mail  to 

BAND  BROS.9  Selling:  Amenta, 
74  Equitable  Bulldlns,  Boaton,  lllaaa. 

In  Sterlingr  Silver,  76  cts.    In  Nickel,  10  cts. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  has 
had  an  average  PAID  Cifculatkn  of 


The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  says  (in  a 
letter  just  received): 

"  The  Review  op  Reviews  does  really  important  work, 
because  it  grves  not  merely  an  epitome  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  but  a  chance  to  every  man  of  whatever  polit- 
ical creed,  who  writes  seriously  and  deeply,  to  reach  the 
classes  of  our  people  most  interested  in  the  vital  govern- 
ment and  social  problems  of  our  time.  I  know  that 
through  its  columns  views  have  been  presented  to  me  that 
I  could  not  otherwise  have  had  access  to  ;  because  all  ear- 
nest and  thouf^htful  men,  no  matter  how  widely  their  ideas 
diverge,  are  ^ven  free  utterance  in  its  columns." 


RBQULAR  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $2.50, 


127,5110 


SPECUL  OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS^ 
Trial  Subscription  for  Six  Months, 

si.oo. 

Use  this  Coupon* 


COPIES 

per  imie  for  tfie  tliree  montlts  of  I898> 
Every  Copy  Was  Sold.     ..... 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co., 

13  ASTOR  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  printed  more  publishers' 
advertising  during  the  year  1896  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
The    Evening   Post,   of  New   York.      Its   readers   are 


book-buyers    and    book-readers. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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PERFECT  IN  FIT.  STYLE  AND  FINISH 

GUARANTEED  (JooDS 


YOUR  DEALER     „ 
WILL  SUPPLY  YOU 


FACTORIES: 

TROY.  NX 


CRITERION" 


(in  RE  AlVLL) 

:  Gas  G 


Acetylene  Gas  Generator 


Safe,  coiivrnicnt,  and  ccrjnnmic^L  Way  he  ii«d  4t  any  con- 
vpnient  distance  for  one  tij  four  bumf  rs.  or  lur  majjic  LuiKrm';!^ 
f  L  m  I  stcnsiii  fly  UN-d  m  pt4cr  nf  oscy -hydrogen  cylinder*.  We 
viiiikt-^  Ihi^  ^Wk\y^  bit  r Iter  ru  ilnlilc  for  Hret}  leti#« 

L  hjr  *'  Lriitnon  "  blcnropticon,  Aninnattd  Picture  Aitachmcfii, 
.  Lind  olhL-r  apparatus  forsp*ictaciilar  lighuuif  io  ihcaief*,  for  out- 
j^  ■liMjrdispld.y*,  fi>rs<:iciit.ilicdemonstraiicins,  lectunnj,;,  tcr^achln^, 
y  rLc,  are  unsurpassed.     CtitaiegHfi  itnd  in/or fHntiiyMf  jret^ 

fj  J.  B.  COLT  &  CO.  (O'pi-  V),  115-117  Nassau  SL,  N.  T. 

'  [B«  L^  Salic  SlL^  Chklira*  '3*  P'*^  5t-.  54tv  I^rurji^i^e, 

izg  Wcsl  JTth  Sl.f  Cor.  Broadwmy^  N    V.  f  J/^.j/tV^  '    :        ' 


II 


i 


^i'i 


It  is  easy  to  s^  which 
side  of  this  slioe  has  been  pol- 
ished with  Vici  Leather  Dressing- 
The  lustre,  the  softness,  the  look  of 
newness,  all  testify  to  the  merits  of 
this  great  medicine  for  leather. 


^m 


VICI 


LEATHER 
DILESSINO 


^^'^ 


g 


mi^^^^^i^^^^^^r^yy}:^^^:*^^ 


is  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  leather — all 

kinds  of  shoes.    SoW  by  all  dealers,    it 

is  made  by  the  makers  of  Vici  Kid » known 

-.      and  worn  the  wide  world  round.    An 
i  y       instructive  book,  handsomely  il- 

;^^^.      lustrated,  about 

'  ^'  ^^^\        their  care,  mailed 


V? 


ROBERT  H.  FOERBERER, 


iKIDj 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine* 
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WEARING  APPAREL 


« 


^ront  Tanscry 


CALF. 


King  Calf  is  the  most  ex- 
pensivti  :!itock  tannt;:d.  lltre- 
tofore  the  quantity  has  been 
liTDited^  and  used  exdusively 
by  be^it  ciiiatoTn  b!>ot makers 
only.  We  have  made  ar- 
rangemettis  with  the  well- 
knctwn  tanners,  Bernard  & 
Prie^lman,  to  increase  thctr 
out|>i$t  of  this  famous  stucki 
which  t4"e  ntfvv  absolutely  con- 
trol, and  are  using  in  the 
Kegal  Shoe,  thus  placing  the 
coni^umer  anoiher  btep  nearer 
fir^t  cost. 

$3.50 

**^      per  pair. 

Delivered  to  any  addresff  In 
U-  S.  for  *a'75* 

The  REGAU  ^To""" 

MADE  Of^KMO CALF  IN 
BtACK  AHD  RUSSET* 


/ 


)-■ 


1 


L.CBLISS&CO. 

MAEL    OKDEP  DEPT.r 

109SUMMERST^ 
Bostont  Mass. 

STORES: 

pTctvideact  Ck-v  elands 


1 

'  •  V 


New  Vork. 
Rrrniklvn 
Phibdelphii. 
I^AlriniQre. 

ritLsburgh* 
bt.  Louis, 


Denrtr. 
Atbaiiy.  N.V. 
Uika,  N.  V. 
Buffjilo,  N.  Y, 
Ctni-intmli, 
AtLinu,  <>Ji. 
Willi  WaU*.  Wash. 

Factory, Whitman^  nasA. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 


5TANDARDARTlCLE5UNCUV55inED, 


Dear  Madam: 

Macbeth  makes  half  the  lamp-chimneys  5 
and  half  the  dealers  won't  sell  'em,  because  they 
don't  break. 

Get  the  Index  —  free. 


Address  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Write  Macbeth. 


Up  to  Date ^ 

A   Perfectly   Equipped  Bath 

with  plenty  of  Hot  Water.    All  ap- 

f  *r  n  vtments  complete  for  city  or  country. 

Nm    bath-room  necessary.     With  and 

liout  heater.  Moderate  cost.  Twenty 

Send  2  cents  for  catalogue  of 

Tubs,  Heaters,  etc. 

Moscly  Folding  Bath  Tub  Co. 

358  **D,"  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


i  Strong  Stomach  Will  Save  Tour  Lile. 

THEREFORE    USE 

Bayle'5  Horseradish  Hustard. 

No  other  condiments  compare  with  it. 
Ask  for  it.     For  sale  by  all  grocers. 

Geo.  A.  Bayle,  Sole  Maker,  St  Louis. 


Pare    Extract    of  Cliolcest    ISalt* 

Malt-Nntrine  is  no  experiment.  Years  of  prao* 
tical  test  and  careful  and  innumerable  analyses 
have  resulted  in  the  one  perfect  tonic,  known 
to-day  as  Malt-Nutrine.  It  is  the  pure  extract 
of  the  choicest  malt  and  contains  14.60  per  cent, 
of  extract  matter  and  less  than  2  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  beinfir  therefore  absolutely  non-intoxi- 
cating. Malt-Nutrine  imparts  yigorous  and 
permanent  health  and  is  inyaluable  to  nursincr 
mothers,  feeble  children,  the  agred,  infirm  and 
persons  suffering  with  debility,  exhaustion  and 
wasting  diseases,  and  is  a  preyentiye  of  in- 
somnia.  Malt-Nutrine  is  prepared  by  the  fa- 
mous Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass^n,  which  fact 
guarantees  its  purity,  excellence  and  the  merits 
claimed  for  it. 


flOH'TOOVT 

^Don't order  an  laenbalor  or  brooder 
or  pooltry  ■Bpplloo,or  eholco  breed- 
IM  "tock  or  offfo  for  hatailiiv  or 

f  don't  build  a  ponitrr  houe  until  you 
>  hoTO  teen  our  new  tW  pofc  eoUlofse. 
Oontaina  many  thinfn  of  mlue  to  peopla 
^^   '"who ke«p  poultry.    Sent  for  10  cenU. 

REUABLB  INCUBATOa  AND  BKOODER  CO.,  Qaiaqr,  UL 
PATENTED  SEAMLESS  HEa 

Elastic 

Stockings. 

For  Varicose  Veins.  Weak  Knees 
and  Ankles,  Lame  and  Swollen  Joints. 

KEITHEB  BIP  NOB  OHATZ. 

For  daily  comfort,  wear  oar 
8EAMLE88  HEEL. 

^^?45ES«-50  per  cent. 

TCct  (h)m  at,  and  the  goods  being  newly 
[  xnade  (to  yoor  measure)  ensures  k>ng 
wear.  Send  address  and  we  will  mail  to  trou 
diagrams  for  selfmeasurlnp— also  price  list. 
Aiidwiinal  Supportert  and  Rubber  Ooodt, 

Ciirlis4SDliileUCo.«»'gSJr£;t. 


JlllinilHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMI1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH'lll''l'"l"""l"""""""'!5 
i  ]>R.HAYES,ofBnfBao,M.ir. 

I  Cores  ASTHMA 

to  Stay  Cored  | 

=    OoitMpondMie.  toTlted.    No  ohmm  for  .d»ta.  h  to   | 
=    oanbifitr.   Writ. for Ex»miii«tionBl»n«.. 
r.i....immiiiiii)u..ii..mmmiiiiiiiiii|||V-"""""»""MHHUIMU 


PITENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washmgton,  D.  C,  No 
attorney's  fee  until  patent  obtained.  Write 
lor  Inventors*  Quide.^ 


LET  YOUR 
SKIN    BREATHE 


The  BobiiiM>n  Thermal  Bath  Cablw 
will  enable  yoa  to  take  stMin  Torkiab 
and  vapor  baths  at  home,    Opras  up  thr' 
pores,  Bwenta  the  disease  out  of  the  sys 
tern.    A  healthy  skin  makes  disease  im- 
possible. Cores  LaaripM,  Golds  Catarrh, 
Bronphitis*    Bheamatism.  Skin*   Lit 
andlUdney  diseases,  Mearalgia  ete.  Ol' 
youth  clear  skin  and  Tieor.  Priee  |S.  . 
to  $12.60  Interestina  book.  **Health  and 
Beaaty.    free.    Ootid  o^vnls  seanleii. 
BoUmob  TbonMl  Bstk  Co..  964  SaaBiU  8tr< 


For  mutual  aduantag9  wtitn  you  wrlU  to  an  adutrttatr  pleaat  mantlon  this  magailtn, 
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MINERAL  WATER5 


BOFFAliD 

LiTHIA 

Water 


and  2  / 

^^NerveIonic^ 

ESTORATIVE 


HUNTER  McQUIRE,  M.Dm  LL,D„  PreHdent  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,   University  College 
cf  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va,,  says  : 

"  Aim>a«  A  I  wmmmnwt  lAlMnvv'B  Spring  No.  J,  has  very  marked  adaptation  in  diseases  of  tlie 
DUrriUAl  Limili  WirEll  digestive  organs.  In  that  condition  especially  known  »s  Nerv- 
ous Dyspepsia,  frequently  catised  bv  over-mental  labor,  it  will  be  found  highly  efficacious.  It  has  never 
failed  me  as  a  powerful  nerve  tonic  when  I  have  prescribed  it  as  such,  producing  a  decided  caiming 
effect  in  men  and  women  whose  broken-down  nervous  system  had  kept  them  in  perpetual  motion,  who  could  not 
sleep  and  who  could  not  rest.  I  sometimes  think  it  must  contain  liypOpllOSphites  Of  lime  and  SOda.  It 
acts  as  that  compound  does— as  a  tonic  and  alterative." 

Dr.  HARVEY  L.  BYRD,  of  Baltimore,  President  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  in  the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  formerly  Professor  of  Practical  Medicine,  etc,  : 
"PffPpil«/\  t  fMitlf  A  lAlAfpn  spring  No.  J,  is  an  admirable  general  tonic  and  restorative,  in- 
DUrriiLU  UTnlll  imLlC.K  creasing  the  appetite,  promoting  digestion,  and  invigorat- 
ing the  general  health.  It  is  powerfully  anti-acid  and  especially  efficacious  in  acid  dyspepsia. 
It  is  strongly  commended  to  a  very  large  class  of  sufferers  by  a  peculiar  power  as  a  nerve  tonic  and  ex- 
hllarant,  which  makes  it  exceedingly  valuabh,  where  there  is  nothing  to  contra-indicate  its  use,  in  all  cases 
where  nervous  depression  is  a  symptom." 

Dr.  J.  ALLISON  HODQES,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
eases, University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va,     Referring  to  Spring  No.  i  : 

'Rim^lA  I  imiH  lAfnTnr  ^P""g  ^^-  '»  possesses  decided  nerve  tonic  and  restorative 
DlllM'JllAf  Itfl  1  lllil  lIlirLK  properties,  and  is  an  efficient  remedy  in  a  wide  range  of  Nervous 
Disorders.    In  all  of  the  many  cases  of  Nervous  Indigestion  and  Neurasthenia  in  which  I  have  pre- 
scribed  it,  it  has  proved  highly  beneficial. 

•*  I  would  especially  mention  the  case  of  a  sufferer  from  Nervous  Indigestion,  who,  after  visiting  most  of 
the  noted  health  resorts,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  without  material  benefit  from  any,  received 
decided  and  permanent  benefit  from  this  water." 

Dr.  WM.  O.  BASKERVILLE,  Petersburg,  Va.  : 
"  Riim^i  t\  I  ivmH  lAlmvD  ^P^^g  No.  a,  is  a  powerful  tonic  to  the  nervous  system  as 
DvsFJlUI  ItflinililllllUf  well  as  to  the  blood.  I  have  known  it  to  produce  magical 
effects  in  Nervous  Prostration,  resulting  from  overwork,  prolonged  mental  strain,  etc.,  and  convalescents 
from  adjmamic  diseases  have  been  restored  to  health  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  the  water  being  a  direct  blood 
producer,  a  valuable  heart  tonic  and  a  physiological  diuretic.  As  a  tonic,  an ti -dyspeptic  and  restorative, 
n  is  without  a  peer.  It  exerts  a  happy  effect  on  the  hepatic  cells,  causing  a  healthy  secretion 
and  excretion  of  the  bile^a  si^te  qud  non  in  perfect  digestion." 

Df  f  f-pH  f  f\  ff  t^Nll  A  ItfATPD  ^  ^"  undoubted,  positive  remedy  for  many  of  the  most  serious  and  most  common 
DUrrnltW  Mil  111  A  ifrll  KftI  ills  that  afflict  mankind.  It  deserves  the  investigation  of  all  who  are  in  poor 
health.  An  illustrated  book  can  be  procured  on  request,  containing:  the  testimony  of  the  most  famous  physicians  of  this  country  and 
Europe  (men  whose  very  names  will  impress  you)  as  to  the  wonderful  power  of^  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in  Gout,  Rltenma- 
tlsm*  JBrlfflBt's  Disease,  Oravel,  Indlfcestlon.Nerrous  Dyspepsia,  Nerrons  Exbaastloii,  Jflalarla. 
Alcoholism,  Eczema  and  Blood  Disorders,  Diseases  of  women,  etc.  The  list  is  long,  but  the  testimony 
is  stronger.  If  your  health  is  not  satisfactory,  send  for  the  book  and  judge  for  yourself.  Springs  open  for  guests  from  June  JJ  to 
October  I. 

PROPRIETOR    BUFFALO   LITHIA   SPRINGS,  VA. 

For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCbfr55flED, 


CATALOGUE  rBEC* 


The  Modem,   Ea^v  -  Piitin^,  Cconomkat 
Shoes  tor  progressive  tiusincss  oi\d  pro- 

fcsTiloiial  men.    Th€v  holit  their  shatie  and 
fit   pcrfectiv  o»  long  as  intorn.    No   mo  tree 

whot  prkcs  others  mov  osH,  thev  cannot  be 

bctK-r  than  the    DOUGLAS    SHOES,    Thev  ore 

sotd   at   our  52   exclusive   stores  in   the  large 

cities  and  liv  S^OOO  deoiers  tTirougfiout  the  United 

States.    Made   in  Cair,  Potent  Catf^  Erenrh  Enomel^  Seal 
Goat,  Box  Colf^  hiack  Viei  htd^  f^ussia  Storm  Calf,  Cnr> 
dovan,  with  Australian  IVongaroo  Tops  and  fa^t  cotor  tinolo 
and  eve  lets.     This  eut  shows  our  5laek  Vkrl  l^ld^  liid  LIneil, 
^odet  Toe.    Vc  have 

I SS  styles  and  WidtTis  from  A  to  EC 

In  all  Kinds  of  leotliers.    None  genuine  unless  thev  hove  the 

and  the  price  stomped  on  bottom.    If  ordered  bv  moil,  STATE  SI  EC 

and  WiOTlt  and  send  23  cents  extra  for  ciarriogc  to 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


RHEUriATISn 

AND   NEURALGIA. 

^,..,»M.  ,,/ /M//2,>yy-  Blchardiion»»  Celebrated 
^^»^  myVf ">'^Mf>^^y>^^  Magneto-Galvanic  RlngM 
N  -^""^  ^  '"^v^  have  curedRheninatlsni, 

*>  Neural^la«  Gout,  l¥eak 
\j^  Back,  and  all  blood  Im- 
J  ;g  purities.  Why  ?  Because  they 
'C  :^  act  on  the  blood  by  Electrifying  it, 
1^^  -'^»^  and  as  the  "  Blood  is  the  Life,"  so  is 
i  \-^Xs  \N  Electricity  the  life-giving  current. 
Write  for  Testimonials  or  send 
$1.50  for  Rolled  Gold,  or  T5c.  for  Nickel  Shell  (money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory).  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine;  it  is 
tlie  only  ring  with  a  genuine  steel  magnet,  also 
having  the  orokcn  current.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  oi  price. 
A.  M.  BICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Dept.  C,  106  W.  42d  St.,  N.T.  City. 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL. 


New  Idea  in  Trunks 

Tb<'  STALLIMAN  DRESSER  TRUNK 

rr  I  hi^  r^snts  a  new  idea  In  trimlca  It  isa  port- 
}vU\<c  LJreaslng  case,  with  draweni  inatead  of 
Tniygi  a  place  for  everything,  ftom  a  hal  to  a 
<  <>  1 1 »  r  hutton,  and  the  bottom  is  as accesidbie 
>  ^  t  tit'  top.  Costa  no  more  than  a  good  box 
I  n  J  r  I  ti .  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  with  privileges  to 
i'Tjiujiae.  2  oentstamp illustrated catalognei 
A^  STAU.MAW,  6ft  W.  Bprlac  St.,  Oslwabwb  •^ 


Mitrailleuse  Gas  Burners,  ^™^ 

(on  new  principle— "Mantels"  snpeneded). 
indestructible,  economic,  handsome,  fLiO. 
I  sell  consumers  at  acencv  prices  till  local 
agent  appointed.    Catalngues  free. 

A.  U.  MOREY.  LaGranse.  IIL 


0£ND  FOR 

^ATALOQUB 


PIERCE  ENG.  CO.,  Box  7,  Sta.  A,  Racine,  Wis, 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  for 
26  years,  at  wholesale  prices,  saving  him 
the  dealers  profits.  Ship  anywhere  for 
ex-imtnation.  Everything  warranted. 
118  styles  of  Vehicles,  55  styles  of  Har- 
ness. Top  Buggies,  $36  to  $70.  Surreys 
$50  to  $125.  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Traps, 
Wagonettes,  Spring- Road  and  Milk 
Wagons.  Send  for  large,  free  Catalogue 
of  all  our  styles. 


pHlpnOlilUiliiluiK 


01     MM  ■_■  A  BT  CABBIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG  CO.. 

CLKnAKI    W.B.  PRATT.  8«,>,BI.KHABT4ND.HoJM8«rr^-M»wtthoj^^ 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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PERIODIGAL!) 


'A  Magazine  of  Recognized  Merit." 

Have  You  Seen 

The  National  Magazine. 


Only  lo  Cents 
Per  Copy. 


HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Only  $1.00 
Per  Year. 

A  POPULAR 
PERIODICAL. 


The  young  Amrrican  authors  and  artists  are  giving  The  National  Magazine  their  best  achievements. 

Bright,  Original,  Vigorous  and  Clean. 

*'  Christ  and  His  Time.**  the  great  religious  serial,  was  published  in  The  National  flagazine. 
*'The  National  Question  Class."      Four  handsome  prizes  awarded  each  month. 

**Club  Women  and  Their  Woric,**  a  department  of  special  interest  to  club  women.      The  best  fiction  by  American  authors. 
Octave  Thanet,  Hayden  Carruth,  Winthrop  Packard,  Francis  Lynde,  Tom  W.  Hall,  Ellis  Parker  Butler  and  Eben  Rexford. 

SEND  ROR  SAMPLE  COPY. 

THE  W.  W.  POTTER  CO.,  91  Bedford  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

A.  W.  TARBELL,  Editor.  JOE  M.  CHAPPLE,  Publisher. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 


The  Great  Round  World, 

THE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  ::  ::  ::  :: 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AND  GROWN-UP  PEOPLE  TOO? 

If  not,  send  for  a  sample  copy* 

REDUCTION, 

The  Subscription  Price  is  Now  $1.50  a  Year. 


IS  UNIQUE 


IN    THK    FOLLOW! N(i    I'olM  S  : 

It  gives  the  News  of  the  World  in  clear,  comprehen?»ive  language, 
interesting  to  children  and  adults  alike. 

It  contains  no  scandals,  murders,  or  other  sensational  matter. 

It  is  indorsed  by  the  leading^  educators  of  every  State  in  the  Tnion. 

It  constitutes  the  only  current  history,  in  brief,  clear,  and  accessible  form. 

Pobllslied  every  Thar»day  tliroushout  the  year.  For  nale  by  all  ne%v»dcaler». 

• Address 

WILLIAM   BEVERLEY    HARISON 

No.  5  West  18th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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PERIODICAL!) 


• . . A  GREAT  AflERICAN  ENTERPRISE. ../i 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


A  Masterly  Presentation  of  American  Qvilization  I 

Appletons' 
/\  Cyclopaedia  of 

American  Biography. 


A  new  edition,  revised  to  i8p8. 


A  CoMplete  HlsU»rf 

of  the 

rnlted  StalM, 

iBfUdlny  All  PortloM 

ofMorthMdSoatll 

America, 

Pomieal,SecUl9 

ConMerdftl, 
and  iBdattrlAl. 


SOME    01ST1NQUI8HC0 
OONTRIBUTORS. 

Adams,  Charles  Kendall,    • 

President  of  Cornell  University. 

Bancroft,  Qeorge, 

Author   '^HUtory  of  the  United 
Sutes." 

Bayard,  Thomas  P., 

Secretary  of  Sute. 

Bradley,  Joseph  P., 

Justice    United    Sutes    Supreme 
Court. 

Brooks,  Phillips, 

Author    "Sermons     In     English 
Churches." 

Curtis,  Oeorge  William, 

Author  and  Editor. 

DIx,  Morgan, 

Rector   of  Trinity  Church*    New 
Yorlt. 

PIske,  John, 

Author  and  Professor. 

Oerry,  Elbridge  T., 

Merab«r  of  New  Yoric  Bar. 
Oilman,  Daniel  C, 

President  of  Johns  H(^kins  Uni- 
versity. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett, 

Author  "  FranlcUn  in  France." 

Hay, John, 

Author  "  Life  of  Abraham   Lin* 
coin." 

HIgginson,  Col.  Thomas.  W., 

Author  ••  History    of   the    United 
Sutes." 

Holmes,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell, 

Author  and  Poet. 

Howe,  Mrs.  JulU  Ward, 

Author  "  Later  Lyrics." 

Huntington,  William  R., 

Rector    of   Grace    Church,     New 
Yoric. 

Lathrop,  Oeorge  Parsons, 

Author  "  A  Study  of  Hawthorne." 

Lincoln,  Robert  T., 

Ex-Secretary  of  War. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot, 

Author  "  Life  of  Hamilton." 

Lowell,  James  Rustcll, 

Late  Minister  to  Grt-at  Britain. 

McMaster,  John  Bach, 

Author"  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States." 

Parkman,  Francis, 

Author  •'  Frontenac"  and  "  French 
In  Canada." 

Romero,  Mattias, 

Mexican  Minister  to  the   United 
States. 

5mlth,  Charles  Emory, 

Editor  Philadelphia  '•  Prcis." 

Stedman,  Edmund  C, 

Poet  and  Critic. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley, 

Author  and  Journalist. 

Whlttler,  John  Oreenleaf, 

Author  and  Poet. 

Winthrop,  Robert  C. 

Ex-Unilcd  States  Senator. 

Young.  John  Russell. 

Autlior  and  Jfiumalist. 


THE  Messrs.  Appleton  have  in  course  of  publication  a  modem  and 
enlarged  edition  of  their  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography.  It 
is  a  work  national  in  character,  American  in  every  particular — a  com- 
pendium of  the  lives  of  ail  those  noble  men  and  women  who  evolved 
from  the  crude  continent  discovered  by  Columbus,  the  glorious  constel- 
lation of  republics  that  now  give  protection  to  millions  of  free  men  and 
harbor  the  advance  arts  of  a  grand  civilization.  In  no  other  form,  cer- 
tainly none  so  complete,  so  reliable,  so  readable,  and  so  'instructive,  has 
the  information  here  contained  ever  been  collated  before. 

The  editors  and  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  make 
this  great  work  as  valuable  and  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Under 
the  direction  of  Gen.  Jame^  Grant  Wilson  and  Prof.  John  Fiske  are 
associated  as  consulting  editors  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  con- 
temporaries in  Church  and  State,  in  law  and  literature,  in  the  army  and 
navy,  in  art  and  music,  and  the  field  of  invention  and  science. 

2^  ^^^^^^y  ^^"^  ^'"-^  <*^out  2^000  iilusirations^  on  Tvood,  of  natixts 

and  foreigners  whose  acts  have  contributed  to  A  merican  history ^ 

with  illustrations  of  their  homes,  birthplaces,  monuments,  etc.,  forming 

a  most  valuable  and  attractive  portrait  gallery  of  illustrious  Americans. 

As,  accordinjj  to  Emerson,  *'all  history  is  made  up  of  biography," 
this  work  is  in  reality  not  only  a  complete  history  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  all  portions  of  North  and  South  America. 

For  the  purpose  of  advertising  and  popularizing  this  new  edition,  a 
special  introductory  offer  will  be  made. 

An  advance  fee  of  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  (to 
cover  expense  of  boxing,  expressage,  etc.)  en- 
titles you  to  secure  tlie  popular  standard 
edition  for  a  subscription  of  a  dollar  and  a  half 
($1.50)  monthly  for  twelve  months ;  or,  for 
the  half-morocco  edition,  twelve  (la)  pay- 
ments of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50) 
each.  The  initial  fee  of  one  dollar  in  each  case 
is  guaranteed  to  cover  delivery  expenses  in 
all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Send  $£.00  to  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  stating  which  binding  you  prefer,  and  the  two  volumes  now  ready 
will  be  sent  at  once.  Then  we  deliver  one  volume  monthly  until  the  set 
is  completed  in  six  royal  octavo  volumes  of  5,000  pages.  We  recom- 
mend the  half-morocco  edition. 

To  secure  sample  pages,  etc.,  simply  send  postal.     Mention  this  magazine. 


D.  appleton  AND  COMPANY,  72  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  wrlU  to  an  adoertiter  please  mention  thl$  magazine. 
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TOILET  ARTICLE5 


'  Shaving 


4  ''v*^  ^,- 


mi  Yft^ 


OL&tSr  ANO  riOST  FAMOUS 
4WW1W4    SWP  »N  TMf   WWLO 


v:\^ 


WlLUftW^. 


smm  STICK 
25* 


ROUND -JUST  FIT*  THt  CUP 
OtLIOHTFULLV    PtftFUMI^. 


"Chapped 
Hands" 


are  an 


Abomination ! 


If  you  are  one  of  the  "  unfortunates/'  you  may 
be  interested  in  the  following  letters: 

Holland,  Mass.^  Dteimhif  rsl,  tSgO^ 
'*  For  years  1  have  been  afflicted  with  thappe*^  It^inds,  This  trouble 
would  appear  early  in  the  hU^  and  annoy  n\e  until  the  warm,  dry 
weiitivcr  of  late  sspring.  As  nnghl  be  inferred^  my  liands  wcjre  irri- 
table as  well  35  paijilul;  and  Iheii,  in  Ihe  wai^t  form  of  the  trouble, 
iJ^ey  bled  quite  fredy* 

Having  access  to  the  standard  remedies,  I  u4cd  various  applLa- 
tlons  repeatedly — but  none  uf  these  rerTiedies  afforded  iite  rcliet 

For  some  time  past  I  U^vc  been  using  yom  Williams'  Shaving 
Soap  (the  Biirbeis'  Bar).  The  result  Is  a  blessCil  i»nc  Tht.^  dupped 
coiulitlon  of  my  hands  has  entiri;ly  vanisheii;  the  euticle  is  smooth  to 
tlje  io\id\;  the  irritability  has  disappeared.  I  have  reason  (or  cherkb- 
inu;  a  strong  confidence  in  the  healtrts  properties  of  your  soap. 
1  heartily  ctJinmcnd  it  to  persutii  suttuiing  Uom  irritable  skin  and 
chapped  hands/"* 

Faithfulty  yours,  REV.  lOSlAH  G.  WILUS,  M.D. 

St,   Louis,  Mo, 
*'  1  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  sugqestjnp  Williams'  Shaving 
Soap  t'jr  toilet  use.     This  H  the  first  winter  in  years  that  I  have 
btsn  Irte  hum  *  dupptd  hands.*" 

l-DWARD  C.  HOLDEN. 

In  thousands  of  families  Williams'  Shavinjf  Soap 

has  for  years  been  regarded  nut  onlv  as  an  c\Xijunf/i' 
litxur\\  but  also  as  indispensable  for  "toUcl,  'Baili.iUi.' 
Nfincry  use. 

for  kucpitig  the  hnnd^,  £oft,  vvtiite  nnd  mtiihIIi,  Its 

rich,  creamy,  healing  lather,  ti  sm^-^ly  mnrvdou> 

TRIAL  CAKE,  s u 1 1 1  c i e  ei  t  fu r  a  W v vk ' s  use  oi;  y o n r  w : t ^h - 
r m^t— lor  a  3*cent  i^lrimp  Xn  pay  po^ta^^e. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  nou  writs  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OE  CHICAGO  JOURNALS 

The  Biblical  World  ^^J^^^^^Z'^p^T^^J^^'',;^ 

monthly  magazine;  illustrated;  devoted  exclusively  to  biblical  sttsdy*    The  best  magazine 
published  for  the  busy  minister,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  the  thinking  layman* 

12.00  »  year;  forei^i^  $^^0;  ain^e  ooplea,  90  c 


THa  Qrhool  R^viAtA/  Edited  by  Charles  H*  Thurber*  Monthly,  except  In  July  afid 
I  lie  OCnuul  Review  August;  averages  about  80  pages.  This  publication  (s  distino 
ti  vely  the  national  representative  df  high-school  and  academic  work«  Special  number  in  June* 

$1.20  »  year;  foreign,  $SA»i  single  oopiet,  SJcentv. 

Th^  Rnf  uni/^^l  I^A7of  f  o  Edited  by  John  M.  Coulter.  Monthly,  illustrated;  at 
ine  nOianiCai  Uazene  leastSOpages.  Devoted  to  the  science  of  botany  in  all 
its  departments,  containing  results  of  research,  book  reviews,  notes  for  students,  and  news 

items.     Contributions  hrom  leading  botanists.    t^OO  a  year;  foreign,  $iM -,  single  ooples,  40  cents.        V 

vThe  Journal  of  Geology  gS*^'^DS'a2rfcte^pS^I„« 

allied  sciences,  and  contains  articles  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.    Adapted  to  young 

geologists,  advanced  students  and  teachers.    $3.00  a  year;  foreign,  tSJU;  single  copies,  fiO  cents. 

The  Astrophysical  Journal  tr^^^^yS^^^^^^:^^ 

and  James  E.  Keeler.  Monthly,  except  in  July  and  September;  illustrated;  about  80  pages. 
Invaluable  to  all  who  are  interested  m  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 

$4.00  a  year ;  foreign,  $LSO ;  single  copies,  50  cento. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  gg^ ^ V«^i*'ffi*p&: 

tion  promotes  the  scientific  treatment  of  problems  in  practical  economics  and  also  contains 
contributions  on  topics  of  theoretical  and  speculative  interest.  $3.00  a  year;  single  copies.  75  oente. 

The  American  Journal  of  Theology  gS5^?,*^f ^^ffi.J^^'^oS 

journal  in  the  world  so  catholic  in  its  scope  as  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  modern  investisu- 
tion  and  research  in  all  the  different  lines  of  theological  thought  represented  by  special  fields 

and  particular  schools.   $S>00  a  year ;  foreign,  iSJiS ;  single  copies,  75  cents. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  ^^^  ^Tou^i^reSi 

of  the  increased  popular  interest  in  social  questions.  It  presents  to  its  readers,  issue  by  issue, 
the  latest  developments  in  sociological  thought  and  in  social  endeavor. 

$2.00  a  year;  foreign,  $3^;  single  copies,  S5  cents. 

The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Edited  by  President  'W*  R.  Harper.  Quarterly;  about  80  pages.  This  journal  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  well-known  **  Hebraica,''  which  came  into  wide  notice  among  scholars 
and  students  interested  in  Semitic  languages  and  literatures. 

$3JM>  a  year ;  foreign,  $8J85 ;  single  copies,  n  cents. 

tkly.    It  contains  articles  on  literary  and 
educational  topics,  the  Convocation  Addresses,  and  the 
Quarterly  Statements  of  the  President.    An  official  weekly  report  is  given  of  the  affairs  of 

me  University  of  Chicago.    $1.00  a  year  j  foreign,  $1.50 ;  single  copies,  6  cents. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  The  UniversHy  Press  Dlvisiom  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  University  Record  fS^^Vl- 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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C!2l"+l6U5E  ■  rLJRN151ilNG5'^ 


ffc 


^"'i*^^-'*^ 


.&C-S1WIIE  OF  2partMattress  4ft.  6in. 
wide,6ft,3ih.lokg,4inch  Border.  WEIGHT 
45LBS.  Costs  $15.59  ifa\adeinone  part 

COSTS  50*^^  LESS. 


oo 


ALL 

6  FEET 

3  INCHES 

LONQ, 


2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  ll)s,,  $  8.35 

3  feet  wide,  30  ibs„  10.00 

3  feet  6  inclies  wide,  35  lbs.,      11.70 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.,  13.35 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs.,     15.00   ^    ^.v^n^lrr*" 

Send  a  postal  card  for  our  handjwmc  lllu.&t rated  pamphlet,  "The  Test 
of  Time/*  mailed  free  for  the  a.^klng.  It  ^vts  fu}l  partlctilarA  resfard- 
Ifig  our  offer  to  sell  on  the  distinct  agreement  that  you  may  return  It 
aad  get  your  money  back  if  not  the  equal  of  any  Ss^'^o  Hair  Mattress 
In  cleanliness,  durability  and  comfort,  and  Jf  not  satisfactory  In  every 
possible  way  at  the  end  of  THIRTY  NIGHTS'  FREH  TRIAL. 

Otir  URmcand  gnarRnt^t„-  4>n^ver>-  mattre^a.     Not  for  sale  at  stores. 


0STERA\00B&C0.  123Elizabeth  St 


Nevv  YORH. 


for  fnirUp/  fidunnttigii  Mik^n  ^jw  mfiin  to  an  ^ftueHth^f  phaiif  mentiQit  this  m^yat^m* 

BB         , 


5GH00L5  6  COLLEGES 


EDUCATION 

Without  Loss  of  Time 
"^^^  from  Work. 


Educationai  results  achieved  by  the  International  Corraipondence  Schools  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  are  convincing  evidence  of  what  they  can  do  in  future  and  are  now 
doing.    The  schools  now  have  35,000  students  and  graduates  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Hard-'working  men  of  average  intelligence  and  ability  have  made  wonderful  ad- 
vances in  their  chosen  vocations  by^  studying  during  their  leisure  time.  Machinists 
have  qualified  for  and  secured  positions  as  draftsmen,  foremen,  and  managers ;  car- 
penters have  become  architects ;  employees  in  electrical  industries  have  become  man- 
agers of  electrical  plants  *  steam  engineers  have  passed  advanced  examinations  and 
procured  licenses ;  subordinates  have  qualified  to  fill  ptosittons  in  all  departments  of 
civil  engineering ;  plumbers  have  become  sanitary  engineers ;  boys  have  learned  me- 
chanical drawing  and  become  designers  of  machinery ;  women  have  fitted  themselves 
to  meet  life's  emergencies  by  courses  in  English,  stenography,  or  technical  branches. 

Students  are  furnished  with  copyright  instruction  papers,  specially  written  and 
illustrated  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  are  aided  by  the  instructors  at  every  step  in  their 
progress.  The  school  furnishes  all  the  texts  to  study  from  and  pays  the  postage  on 
all  matter  sent  to  the  student. 

The  method  0/  instruction  by  mail  was  orifpnated  in  1891  by  Mr.  T.  J[.  Foster, 
manager  of  the  schools.  The  student  is  not  required  to  leave  nome  or  lose  time  from 
work.  Neither  sickness  nor  social  or  business  duties  can  cause  the  loss  of  a  single 
lesson.  It  matters  not  where  the  student  lives,  as  all  instruction  is  carried  on  through 
the  mails.  Writing  the  answers  to  the  questions  cultivates  accuracy,  conciseness,  and 
self-reliance.  When  a  course  is  paid  in  full  it  is  transferable  and  non-forfeitable,  and 
includes  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  course  until  the  final  examination  is 
passed.  Every  student  has  the  benefit  of  personal  instruction  by  comi>etent  teachers. 
The  marvelous  success  of  the  method  i*  shown  in  the  development  of  the  schools, 
which  now  have  a  paid-up  capital  of  $7^,000,  are  just  completing  new  buildings  at 
Scranton.  equipped  for  correspondence  instruction,  costing  9200,000,  and  the  institu- 
tion employs  500  professors,  instructors,  draftsmen,  accountants,  printers,  etc  Thor- 
ough trustworthy  training  is  given  in  many  branches,  among  them  being 

riachine  Design;  Electricity;  Steam  Engineering;  Jle- 
clianical  and  Arcliitectural  Drawing;  Bridge,  Railroad, 
Municipal,  and  Hydraulic  Engineering ;  Architecture ; 
Plumbing,  Heating,  and  Ventilation  ;  Sheet  Jletal  Pattern 
Drafting ;  Chemistry ;  Mining  and  Prospecting ;  English 
Branches;  Bookkeeping;  Stenography. 


\(\'CJ. 


Terms  of  Payment;  $2  Down  and  $2  per  IMonth. 

Send  for  free  circular  of  information,  stating  the  subject  you 
wish  to  study. 

The  Intemational  Correspondence  Schools, 


P.  O.  Box  869, 


SCRANTON,  PA.,  U.S.A. 


mm 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magailne. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 

■3 


^  f  MELLIN'5  FOOD  > 

1^  fjjf  P^^y^^^^^    *"^    ^^^^   ^^'7    closely   ix^s^crnblcs   AlochLr's  ^  "  fc 
iffi^J    ^^^^^'      ^^  *^^'^  ^^^  easily  varied  to  suit  each  and  every  ^^,  r 
^  .  case.      It  contains  a  proper  amount  of  nourishment  of  ]W'  ' 
rj^  the  right  kind  to  sutisfy   the  chjld   anU   promote  tlie  \, 
f^*>  natural  growth  of  the  hotly, 

ft^U,       Company 


■I 


Wfe  will  srnd  yoy  a  i,im|ilc  gF  Mcliin'a  Food  frthe  df  jll  tirpenH'. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  wriU  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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FOOD  PRODUCT5 


•For  mutual  euiuantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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poi Tpac 


FOOD  PRODUCT!) 


7%  GOOD   BREAKFAST  and 

^^   the  easy  way  to  it. 
Quaker  Oats  is  far  above  all  other 
cereal  foods  in  point  of  economy, 
in  flavor,  and  in  nutrition. 


QUAKER  OATS,  althougj 
often  imitated,  is  totally  un 
like  other  oat  foods.  Avoid  substi 
tutes.  Try  it  and— a  sample  does  th< 
rest.    At  all  Grocers  in  2-lb.  pkgs 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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WRITING  MACHINES^ 

A  PRACTICAL 

BOOK 

TYPEWRITER. 


The  Fisher, 


A  simple  practical  typewriter  for  writing  on  the  leaves  of 
bound  books  of  any  size. 

Equnlly  well  adapted  to  JettcF'^writing  and  the  widest  range 
of  commercial  work. 

Specially  valuable  to  Recorders,  Registrars,  Clerks  of 
Courts,  Bunks,  and  Trust  Companies,  Railroads  and  large  cor* 
po rat  ions, 

Df^sc/?/Pr/vs  cATALOGun    Fisher  Typewriter  Co., 

SUNT  UPON  APPLICATION.  ATHENS,    TENN. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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To  J^oiigh  Knives, 
To  Renew  Oil  Cloth, 
To  Brighten  MetdU, 


To  Scour  Kettles^ 
To  Scrub  Floors^ 
To  Renovate  Paint, 


To  Scour  Ba'h  Tubs, 

To  WhVeih  Marble, 

To  Clean  Dishes. 


RuBifOAm 

i  ^  the  pcriect  liquid 
dentifrice,  is  children's 
delight.  Its  delicious  fra- 
grance and  flavor  makes 
cleaning  their  teeth  a 
pleasure. 

Many  careful  mothers 
preserve  the  temporary 
teeth  by  the  daily  use  of 

RUBJfOATTl 

thusensuring  theirchildren 
sound  permanent  teeth. 

Popular  price,  2K.     Send  ic-  itamp  for  ssimple 
Vial.   Aci^re»  E.  W,  Hoyt  &  Co,  Lowell,  Mass. 


lilBWlBMliilitMli^^^ 


:,LiEBiG  ;;  LIEBIO 


rne  cuok-s  taU5MAN 

and  alwttye  to  be  depended  ^ipon  for  wiapft, 
:ijiuco-  and  CD&di:  di>-h(  s^  be  fiort^  jou  get  the 

Genuine  wlUi  blu«  Aigpuiturc* 

Send  Dddnse?  for  Cook  Book  to 

Uc-tjig  Co, ,  R  O,  Boi  8I1S,  New  Tort 


fXTRACTl      BttF    1,  UEBIC 


'ML 


iMit«J 


pnmmm  or  rmnnm  BROS.,  sa4-sso  p^ahu  stiibbt,  nbw  romc  OiTY. 


i 

* 


I 


I 


I 


f 


I 

I 
I' 


A  ki^hl)r  refined 
and  agreeable  article 
of  toilet  use. 


4 

i 

4 


4 

I 


I 


I 


I 
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Enamelirie 

THE  MODERN 

5T0YE  POLISH 


No  other  polish 

ha5  50  larqe  a  sale. 

None  so  qood 

IL.Pre5Cott&Ca  NewYork 
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NICKEL  STEEL 
TUBING 


Is  found  only  In 


Columbia  Bicycles, 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Columbia  Cbainless,    . 
Columbia  Cbain  Wbeels, 


$tzs 

75 


Mechanical  experta  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 
atrongest  tubing  made.  It  is  the  most  costly  tub- 
ing on  the  market,  but  it  is  the  safest  tubing,  the 
most  reliable  tubing,  therefore  it  is  Columbia 
tubing. 

We  have  the  largeat  bicycle  factories  in  the 
^vorld,  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery, 
the  most  skilled  mechanics.  We  buy  the  best 
material  regardless  of  cost.  The  material  is  tested, 
the  finished  work  is  tested,  the  completed  bicycles 
are  tested. 

Ko  antiquated  devices  about  ColunibUa. 

WE  SET  THE  FASHION. 


Hartfords,  $50. 


Vodettes,  $40,  $S5. 


POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Catalogue   free  from   any  Columbia  dealer,   or  by  mail 
for  one  2-cent  stamp. 
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PIANOS 


)>nv«»  b<*<*n  rstablislied  47  years.  Are  unsurpassed  in 
I  one.  lUaut>.  and  Durubility.  By  our  system  of 
p.i'tiK-nts  f'very  (uiiuly  in  n)oderate  circii  nihtancf? 
i:  III  I  wn  a  t  mc  Vi.ino,  We  take  old  instrutncnt>  in 
c\  till-  p'.iiio  in  Vi"^iir  Iioi-c  free  of  cxpensr.  CataloKvie  and 
\<>M.  v'^  ><>N5  PIANO  CO..  174  Trcmont  St.,  Boston,  r\A*s. 


Edited  by  ALBERT  SHAW 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 
With  njany  lUtj5tration&, 


THE  ISSUE  WITH  SPAIN. 

The  fjatt^r  Aspects  of  the  **  Maine  '*  Disa^^ter  -Orointtls^of  5pan^sh  Enmrtv  — 
UkeHhooif  of  a  Plot  Aftierkaji  t=orbeararn:e  The  Unprecedented  Demand^for 
Newspapers -The  Naval  IiTt|yirv  .-Sijjns  of  a  Contii]>;  Crisis  America's  La* 
I  tent  Power  -War  a  Questjdii  of  iWaLhinerv  -The  Reat  Issue  in  Cuba^No 
Indemnity  ;  But  Spain  Must  l-eav<i  America/ 

THE  WAR  CRISIS  TOLD  IN  CARICATURE. 
POLITICAL  GERMANY. 

THE  OEienAN  EMPRSOK— THE  POLITICAL  PARTIES- 
THE  AGRARIAN  QUESTION. 
By  Theodor  Earth,  Editor  of  the  Gatojxn  "Naliott."    With  many  Vduable  Portratts. 

DOES    COSMOPOLITAN  LIFE    LEAD  TO    INTERNATIONAL 

FRIENDLINESS  ?      By  Baron  Piene  de  Cootetiin.    niustratei 

BARON  PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN.    By  Albert  shaw.  -  ^^ 

THE  NEW  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  SIERRAS. 

By  H.  D.  Sbter.    With  fllustr.atiotis. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE  OF  THE  SWISS  RAILROADS. 

By  |.  R*  MicdorialdL 

BACCHYLIDES,  THE  RISEN  BARD.    By  j.  irvinrManatu 


LEADING 

iatervtntioa  iti  Cub^. 

Till;  Amcikiui  Naval  Ottkcf  of  the  Fiittjr€, 

Th«  Mitine  Eqgme  and  Modern  Nival  StfAt* 

M*.  W^adkcr  l&krviews  tte  Hon,  T.  a  E«dL 
Et^brtjd  Versus  Germany* 
TtfA-Farming  in  Sooth  Carolina, 
The  N<w  Yofb  LegaJ  Aid  Socicry. 
Mild  Winters  Destitwd  to  he  Utiivcr^L 
,  Aiiecdotes  of  Edjs^* 

!an  Maciarcn  and  the  Thcaler. 

The  English  Magasme  Write r^ji  Market* 


ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Browning  as  a  CWpel-Goer* 
France  and  England  in  W^st  Africa* 

With  jnap  of  tiva!  cJaim$  in  West  Africa, 
Germany  in  China'^  A  Japanese  War* 
En^tand  and  Japan* 
Ttic  First  Gernuii  Parliament, 
The  Paisirtg  of  tin  Gecmajr  Peasant 
An  Opfimistfp  View  of  Austria's  Future* 
The  Zola  TriaL 

Shotild  the  United  States  Produce  its  Sugar? 
The  Ffanctiiics  of  Greater  New  York* 
Do  rorcjpi  Missions  Pay? 
Mr,  Gbostone  a$  a  SpOftsm<rti, 
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THE  KEVIEW  OP  REVIEWS  CO.,  ij  Astur  Place.  New  Vurk. 
^1  XVII.   No.  99. 


i-Minrt^jij,  ( il^J.,  id;.  TM»-»Hvi>n  *»k- UL  >  ♦♦.sv-.  I'll, 


Prfce  25c.    $2.50  a  Y( 


Made 

in  d  few  moments  with  a  pinch  of  s^lt 
cind  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 


_    _  xtract  

a  cup  of  bouillon  is  both  polatable  and  inviDoranni). 

Booklet  tuHnaiT  Wrinkles"  Mailed  free. 

Armour  6  Company,       chicaQo. 


TOILET  ARTICLED 


for  mutuat  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adverttaer  please  mention  thia  magazine. 
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By  JOHN  EDWARD  r^n  a  lyTr^D  -?  i^oiumes.     Now  Ready, 

COURiENAY  BODLEY,  H.A.  rKAl>IL^ti.  Cloth,  demy  8vo,  $4.00  nn. 

Mr.  Bodley  gives  a  concise  description  of  the  country,  its  people  and  institutions. 

Volume  I.  Volume  II. 


Preface — Chronological  Table — Introduction. 
Book    I.     The  Revolution  and  Modern  France. 
Book  II.     The  Constitution  and  the  Chief  of  the  State. 


Book  III.     The  Parliamentary  System. 

Book  IV.     Political  Parties. 

Each  volume  contains  an  adequate  index. 


The  Spectator  adds :  "  We  have  in  this  work  a  most  lucid,  able,  impartial,  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  politioil  situation  in 
Fiance  ...  no  reader  of  this  work  will  doubt  for  one  moment  that  he  has  before  him  a  competent  and  genuine  survey,  by  a  trained 
political  thinker,  of  the  situation  of  the  France  of  to-day,  so  far  as  its  political  conditions  are  concerned  ...  it  presents  through 
e>ery  page  a  most  luminous  exposition  not  alone  of  the  politics,  but  of  the  temper,  feeling,  and  genius  of  the  French  people." 

William  Shakespeare. 

A  Critical  Study.  By  Gborg  BRANt>ES.  Translated  from  the 
Norwegian  by  William  Archer.  In  two  volames,  deny 
8vo,  $8.00  net. 

Dr.  Georg  Brandes*  "William  Shakespeare"  maybe  best  called, 
perhaps,  an  exhaustive  critical  biography.     Keeping  fully  abreast 


My  Life  in  Two  Hemispheres. 

By  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffv.    Two  volumes,  medium  8vo, 
with  portraits.    Cloth,  price  $8.00. 

**  An  autobiographical  history  of  a  remarkable  career — we  should 
rather  say  of  two  careers.  .  .  .  The  first  ended  in  failure  and 
our  author  left  Ireland  in  despair ;  the  second  terminated  in  his 
attainment  of  high  office,  .  .  .  and  in  the  practical  adoption 
of  his  policy,  which  still  ■^xK>i9\\%.''"  —The  Athenetum. 


of  the  latest  English  and  German  researches  and  criticism,  Dr. 
Brandes  has  achieved  German  thoroughness  without  Gmaan 
heaviness,  and  has  produced  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  stand- 
ard work. 


The  Science  of  Law  and  Law-Making. 

An  Introduction  to  Law  and  General  View  of  its  Contents,  and  a  Discussion  of  the  Question  of 

Codification  written  for  Laymen  as  well  as  Lawyers. 

By  R.  Floyd  Clarke,  of  the  New  York  Bar.     Cloth,  crown  8vO.    Just  Ready. 

Outlines  of  Sociolos^y. 

By  Lbster  F.  Ward,  LL.D.,  Columbian  University,  Washington, 

D.  C,  author  of  **  Dynamic  Sociology,"  etc    Cloth,  crown 

8vo,  Sa.oo. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  two-fold  :  In  Part  I.,  Social  Phlloso- 
phyt  to  distinguish  sociology  from  allied  sciences,  showing  what 
these  are  and  how  related  to  it ;  in  Part  II.,  Social  Science*  to 
lay  out  the  science  itself  in  a  definite  scheme  of  laws  and  princi- 
ples susceptible  of  true  scientific  treatment. 


American  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries. 

By  Albert  Bushkbll  Hart,  Harvard  University.    Price  per 
set.  $7.00;  per  vol..  Sa.oo. 

Vol.      I.     Era  of  Colonization,  1402-1689.  Now  Retidy. 

VoL    II.    Building  of  the  Republic,  1689-1783.      ** 
Vol.  III.     National  Expansion,  1 783-1845.         In  Preparathn. 
tof  the  N    ■         -  '    -  '       ' 


Vol.  IV.    Welding  c 


:  Nation,  1846-1896. 


Zola's  Great  Trilogy  of  the  Three  Cities.    In  Three  Parts,  eacli  a  vols.,  $3.00. 
By  M.   Zola.      PARIS,      just  Ready. 

Studies  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  most  vital  questions  of  life  and  religion  are  regarded  by  the  blindly  superstitious  in 
I  £\\%t^{KpkC      Lourdes.  by  the  priest  in  Rome^  and  by  men  of  the  most  brilliant  city  in  Europe.    Paris  is  hrim-    D/\mp 
»-*^**'  UC».    fu 1 0/  It/e  and  incident^  and  only  through  it  can  one  realize  the  full  force  of  its  author's  recent    Ivviil^» 
denunciation  of  official  corruption. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  JENNICO. 

Being  the  Memoir  of  Capt.  Basil  Jennico.    Ciotii,  i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  adventures  of  an  Englishman  in  the  Bohemian  marches,  including  a  thrilling  ride  by  night. 


THE  CELEBRITY. 

By  Winston  Churchill.    Cloth,  lamo*  $1.50. 

**  No  such  piece  of  inimitable  comedy,  in  the  literary  way,  has 
appeared  for  years." — The  Inter-  Ocean^  Chicago. 


The  Qospel  of  Freedom. 

By  Robert  Herrick.    Cloth,  lamo,  $1.50. 

The   motif  is  that  of  personal  independence,  appealing  espe- 
cially to  women. 


Four-Footed  Americans ;  With  Their  Non-Footed  and  Wins:-Handed  Kin. 

Hy  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  author  of  "  Tommy-Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts.'*  "Citizen  Bird,"  etc. 
Edited  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.    With  illustrations  by  Ernest  Skton  Thomhson.    In  Preparation. 
The  second  issue  of  the  Heart  of  Nature  Series,  of  which  the  first  was  "Citizen  Bird ; "  a  work  which  aims  to  do  for  the  most 
notable  American  species  of  running  and  creeping  things  what  that  book  has  done  for  birds. 


Studies  in  American  Literature. 

By  Charles  O.  Noble,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Rhetoric^  Iowa  College,  GrinncU,  Iowa.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traiu  of  American  Authors.  Cloth,  medium  8vo.  Nearly 
Ready. 


Stories   from  the  Classic 
Literature    of    Many    Nations. 

Edited  by  Bertha  Palmer. 
Cloth,  lamo.  Just  Ready. 

A  volume  of  such  stories  as  have  been  considered  the  most 
interesting  through  many  generations  in  many  nations. 


For  further  information  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above ^  please  address 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

For  mutual  attuantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pleaee  mention  this  magazine, 
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The  best  and  newest  Books  about  the  Garden^  the  Orchard,  the  Farm- 
LESSONS    WITH    PLANTS. 

Suggestions  for  Seeing  and  Interpreting  Some  of  the  Common  Forms  of  Vegetation. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University.     With  Delineations  by  W.  S.   Holdsworth,  Assistant  Professor  ot 
Drawing  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan.     Cloth,  l3mo.     Price,  $l.lO,  net. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  suggest  methods,  not  to  present  facts.     It  is  valuable  to  teachers  and  parents  alike.     Send  fvir 
'ftcimen  /ages. 

"  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  book  to  all." — From  a  review  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

A  briefer  volume  containing  a  selection  of  these  lessons  can  be  had  by  those  who  wish  for  40  cents.     No 
lesson  is  abridged  ;  there  are  merely  fewer  of  them. 


Other  Works  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 

PROFESSOR   OF  HORTICULTURE,  CORNELL    UNIVERSITY. 

A  book  ot  instrucUott  for  the  flAPnPN-riAK'I  Nfl  ^  *<»*  0/  reference  for  the 

beginner  in  garden  work.  VJ/\Kl-rCfl^-l  l/\IVli^VJ.  skilled  gardener. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  UTILIZING  OF  HOME  GROUNDS. 

Uniform  with  the  Garden  Craft  Series.         Cloth,  Sl.OO,  BCU        Just  Heady. 


A   QUIDE  TO   DAILY   PRACTICE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

This  is  a  description  of  Garden  Making,  whether  that  garden  be  a  city  back  yard  or  an  inclosure  of  acres. 
While  it  will  present  scientific  truths,  it  will  in  no  sense  be  a  mere  scientific  treatise,  but  instead  will  give  in 
simple  language  such  information  as  every  man  or  woman  needs  who  buys  a  single  f>acket  of  seed  or  attempts  to 
grow  a  single  plant.     It  is  profusely  illustrated.     No  modern  American  work  covers  this  important  field. 

In  the  GARDEN  CRAFT  SERIES. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST'S  RULE-BOOK  :  A  compendium 
of  useful  Information  for  fruit-growers,  truck-gar- 
deners, florists,  and  others.  Fourth  edition.  312  pages. 
75  cents. 

This  is  the  standard  work  of  reference  for  horticulturists, 
and  is  now  so  well  known  that  a  detailed  description  is  no 
lon^r  necessary.  The  fact  that  the  index  contains  a,ooo 
entries  shows  the  great  range  of  its  contents, 

PLANT-BREEDING :  Being  Five  Lectures  upon  the  Ame- 
lioration of  Domestic  Plants.  293  pages,  ao  illustra- 
tions.   $1,00. 

**  I  shall  earnestly  commend  the  work  to  my  horticultural 
classes.*' — E.  J.  Wickson,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Berkeley,  Cat. 


THE  NURSERY-BOOK :  A  Complete  Quide  to  the  Multi- 
plication of  Plants.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  extended.    365  pages,  15a  illustrations.    $1.00. 

"  This  book  should  be  in  the  home  of  not  only  every  horti- 
culturist, but  of  every  family,  irrespective  of  occupation, 
who  love  flowers  or  ornamental  plants,  for  it  treats  of  the 
propagation  of  these  as  well  as  of^  food-plants."— il/tVA/^* 
Fru  it'  Grower . 

THE  PORCINQ-BOOK  :  A  Manual  of  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables  in  Glass  Houses.  266  pages,  88  Ulustni- 
tions.    $1.00. 

*' It  would  have  saved  us  dollars  and  dollars  if  we  conld 
have  had  it  a  few  years  ago." — C.  J.  Pbnnock,  Kentutt 
Square,  Pa. 


Nearly  Ready. 

THE  PRUNING  BOOK.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

An  important  item  to  every  orchardist,  and  even  to  the  small  farmer,  is  that  of  pruning  the  fruit  tree. 
Here  we  have  the  best  of  advice  clearly  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  form  simple,  clear-cut,  practical,  up  to  date, 
and  thoroughly  scientific  and  reliable. 

THE    RURAL   SCIENCE   SERIES. 
The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.      Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  book  is  unique,  fully  illustrated,  and  of  interest  to  even  the  skilled  orchardist.  It  brings  the  very 
best  science  of  the  day  to  join  hands  with  the  very  best  practice. 


Independent  Volumes  by  the  Same  Author. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE   UNUKE. 
A  Collection  of  Evolution  Essays  Suggested  by  the 
Stody  ol  Domestic  Plants.    Second  edition.    $a.oo. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OP  OUR  NATIVE  FRUITS. 

The  work  will  present  much  new  matter  upon  its  important 
subject,  and  is  to  be  a  companion  volume  to  The  Survival  cj^ 
the  Unlike.    In  preparation. 


F»UBLISHED      BY 


THE  riACniLLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

for  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaiine, 
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D.  APPLETON'  &'  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 


MR.  SPENCER'S  NEH^  BOOK 

Various  Prasnnents 

By  Herbert  Spencer.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Along  with  a  considerable  variety  of  other  iratter,  these 
**  Fragmetits  "  include  a  number  of  replies  to  criticisms,  among 
M'hkh  will  be  found  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
coatroversial  writings. 

The 
Psycholos:ic    Foundations    of    Education 

An  attempt  to  show  the  Genesis  of  the  Higher  Facul- 
ties of  the  Mind.  By  William  T.  Harris,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Vol. 
XXXVn.     International    Education    Series. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Psycholos^y  of  5us:s:estion 

A  Research  into  the  Subconscious  Nature  of  Man  and 
Society.  By  Boris  Sidis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
in  Psychology  at  the  Pathological  Institute  of  the 
New  York  State  Hospitals.  With  an  Introduction 
ty  Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard  University. 
Illustrated.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

**  A  work  which  handles  the  subject  of  hypnotL»n«  double  per- 
sonality, and  subconscious  self  in  an  exhaustive  and  scientific  but 
none  the  less  popular  style."— AVw  Vark  Herald. 

Evolutional  Ethics  and  Animal 
Psychology 

By  E.  P.  Evans,  author  of  **  Animal  Symbolism  in 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture,"  etc.  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.75. 

"  The  title  does  scarcely  more  than  hint  at  the  extremely  at- 
tractive character  of  the  contenu.  These  are  the  furthest  remove 
possible  from  dry  and  are  often  amusing." — New  York  Sun. 

Astronomy 

By  Agnes  M.  Clerke,  A.  Fowler,  A.R.C.S.,  and 
J.  Ellard  Gore,  M.R.I. A.  A  new  volume  in 
the  Concise  Knowleds:e  Library.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

*' Adequate  and  concise,  an  admirable  review  and  history  of 
the  subject.  Altogether  a  model  of  a  popular  work  of  reference 
and  instruction." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

Natural  History 

By  R.  Lydekker,  F.R.S.,  and  others.  The  first 
volume   in   the   Concise   Knowleds:e   Library. 

With  500  illustrations.     8vo,  half  binding,  $2.00. 
"  Compact  and  comprehensive." — London  Illustrated  News. 
"Can  be  heartily  commended."— 5r<v^/y«  Eagle, 

Bimetallism 

A  Summary  and  Examination  of  the  Arguments  for  and 
against  a  Bimetallic  System  of  Currency.  By  Maj. 
Leonard  Darwin.     i2mo,  cloth,  $2.50. 


The  Broom  of  the  War-Qod 

A  Story  of  the  Recent  War  between  the  Greeks  awl 
Turks.  By  Henry  Noel  Brailsford.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Disaster 

A  Romance  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  By  Paul 
and  Victor  Margueritte.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  Voyas:e  of  Consolation 

By  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannettc  Duncan),  author 
of  "  A  Social  Departure,"  "An  American  Girl  in 
London,"  "  His  Honour,  and  a  Lady,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Modern  Ens^lish  Literature 

By  Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Literatures  of  the  World  Series. 

Uniform  with  **  Ancient  Greek  Literature,"  by 
Gilbert  Murray,  and  "  French  Literature,"  by 
Edward  Dowden.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Points  in  Minor  Tactics 

Compiled  and  arranged  in  an  elementary  manner  lor 
the  Infantry  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  By  Capt.  Charles  A.  Smyue,  Twelfth 
Infantry,  N.  G.  N.  Y.  With  illustrations.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.00.  

GILBERT  PARKER'S  NOVELS 

New  Uniform  Edition.     i2mo,  cloth.     Gilt  top. 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    Price,  $1.50. 
The  Trail  of  the  Sword.    Price,  $1.25, 
The  Translation   of  a  Savas:e.     (Enlarged  and 

revised.)     Price,  $1.25. 
The  Trespasser.    Price,  $1.25. 
Mrs.  Falchion.    Price,  $1.25. 


Eastern  Journeys 

Some  Notes  of  Travel  in  Russia,  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
to  Jerusalem.  By  Charles  A.  Dana.  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.00. 

No  one  could  have  been  better  equipped  for  such  a  journey 
than  the  observant,  cuhured,  and  much-traveled  author,  who  im- 
proved his  opportunities  to  the  full.  The  result  is  a  delij^htful 
txx)k  of  travels  which  pictures  many  unfamiliar  phases  of  life  and 
describes  unhackneyed  journeys. 


READY  SHORTLY 
MR.  CROCKETT'S  NEW  ROMANCE 

The  Standard  Bearer 

An  Historical  Romance.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author 
of  "The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  **Cleg  Kelly,"  "  Ud's 
Love,"  etc.  Uniform  edition.  i2mo,  cloth.  Price 
$1.50. 


These  bocks  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  y  or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 
{Send  for  a  copy^  free^  of  Appleions*  Bulletin  of  Spring  Announcements.) 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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The  Greatest  BibJicaJ  Work  of  the  Age. 

THE    HOLY    BIBLE. 

Polychrome  Edition. 

The  following  books  are  NOW  READY  (and  sold  separately) : 

THK    BOOK    OK    JUDGES,   translated  by  the   Rev.  G.  F.   Moore.    Illustrated. 
Printed  in  seven  colors.     Cloth $l.35  net. 

THE    BOOK     OK    ISAIAH,  translated  by  the  Rev.   T.   K.  Cheyne.     Illustrated. 
Printed  in  seven  colors.    Cloth $2.50  net. 

THE    BOOK     OK     KSALNIS,  translated  by  Prof.  Julius  Wellhausen  and  Dr. 

Horace  Howard  Furness.     Illustrated.    Cloth $3.50  net. 

NOTE.— Remittance  should  be  sent  with  the  order*  If  preferred,  the  iMUts  will  be  sent 
C.  O.  D*,  In  which  case  the  buyer  must  pay  express  cham^es ;  otherwise  we  deliver  free* 
Those  who  remit  with  the  order  have  the  privilegre  of  returning:  the  books  within  ten  days 
if  not  satisfactory,  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded* 

NEARLY  READY:  THE  BOOK  OP  EZBKIBL,  translated    by  Prof.   C.  H.  Toy,  and 
THE  BOOK  OF  LEVITICUS,  translated  by  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver. 

A  FEW  OPINIONS- 

Tlie  New  York  Tribune  says  x  Rev*  Dr«  Charles  Ctsthbert  Hall  says  x 


'*•  The  rendering  of  Judges  invests  that  archaic  book  with 
a  life  and  interest  that  the  Authorized  Version  fails  to  im- 
part. Indeed,  it  becomes  a  fascinating  narrative  of  old 
Canaanitish  border  and  clan  life.  .  .  .  Professor  Chevne,  of 
Oxford,  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  Isaiah, 
and  his  translation  and  analysis  of  that  book  represents  the 
roost  approved  Christian  scholarship  concerning  it." 

Dr.  Wnu  Hayes  Ward  sayst 

'*The  books  will  seem  new  and  fresh  and  fuller  of  mean- 
tng  than  ever  before.  The  work  has  been  done  in  a  scholarly 
and  reverent  way.  It  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
students." 

The  Otstlook  says  t 

*Mt  is  a  matter  of  national  congrattilation.  if  not  of 
national  pride,  that  there  have  becm  found  in  America  the 
capital  necessaiv  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  individual  scholars  to  do  the  work,  and 
the  special  leaders  to  direct  and  to  perfect  it." 

The  Church  Standard  sayst 

**  It  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  noteworthy  tinder- 
takings  of  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

The  Bishop  of  Sprinsffield  says: 

"  It  is  a  great  achievement,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
all  who  eamestlv  desire  and  yearn  for  the  promotion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  am- 
bitious and  able  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  give  in 
a  popular  form  the  resulu  of  recent  biblical  scholarship." 


"A  Polychrome  page  of  Judges  gives  in  one  instant  of 
time  to  the  average  reader  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  biblical  scnolarship  than  can  be  given  by  volumes 
of  technical  explanation  or  by  pa^es  of  acrimonious  contro- 
versy. As  a  matter  of  information,  as  a  datura  of  current 
opinion,  the  Polychrome  Bible  is  of  e<^ual  value  to  every 
scholar,  whatever  his  point  of  view.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  aids  to  all  scholars. 

The  Minneapolis  Times  sayst 

**  No  translation  of  the  Bible  ever  made  has  attempted  so 
much.  None  of  them  is  as  catholic  in  spirit  or  scientific  in 
method. 

**  No  student  of  the  Bible  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
edition.  The  language  is  simple  and  clear,  and  withal 
beautifuL  It  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  obscurity  which 
marks  so  many  passages  of  the  Authorized  and  Revised 
Versions." 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  sayst 

"  Certainly  one  who  wishes  to  know  what  are  the  results 
which  scholars  have  generally  reached^  and  on  which  they 
are  generally  agreed  at  the  present  tune,  can  find  that  in- 
formation nownere  so  fully,  so  thorougnly,  and  so  accu- 
rately as  in  the  Polychrome  Bible." 

Dr.  Joseph  May  sayst 

**  Its  candor  and  thoroughness,  its  arrangement,  its  lucid 
English  style,  afford  the  reader  an  inestimable  help  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  biblical  documents." 


Readers  of  the  «« Review  of  Reviews"  should  send  four  cents  In  stamps  for  a  34- 
page  Illustrated  prospectus  giving  most  interesting  comparisons  of  the  old  and  new 
translations  of  the  Bible,  specimen  pages  of  illustrations  and  notes,  and  examples  of 
the  color  printing  and  an  explanation  of  its  purpose. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

Publishers  of  the  Polychrome  Bible,         151  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 


Fwr  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  mogaalne. 
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5CRIBNER'S  NEWEST  BOOKS. 

A  New  Novel  by  Frafik  7?.  Stockton. 

THE   GIRL   AT   COBHURST. 

i2mo,  $1.50. 

MR.  STOCKTON'S  new  book  resembles  some  of  his  most  delectable  offerings  to  the  fiction  readers — like 
"The  Late  Mrs.  Null  "and  "  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn" — in  not  having  appeared  serially,  and 
the  unfolding  of  the  ingenious  plot  presents,  therefore,  a  succession  of  surprises.  It  is  a  love-story,  and  each  of 
the  characters  bears  the  author's  inimitable  stamp.  The  French  cook  (widow  of  an  "artist,"  and  herself  a  cardan 
blue)  and  the  much-physicked,  match-making  old  maid — whose  simultaneous  endeavors  to  lead  the  hero's  affections 
in  opposite  paths  supply  some  truly  Stocktonian  intricacies— are  figures  that  could  have  been  drawn  by  no  other 
hand,  and  make  one  realize  anew  that  "  of  his  kind  he  is  the  first  and  only." 

SOME  OF  MR,  STOCKTON'S  RECENT  SUCCESSES: 


A  Story -Teller's  Pack.     Illustrated  i2mo,  $1.50. 


muntJ'* 


this   latest  book  0/  his  there  is  not  one  disappoint' 
—William  Dean  Howells. 


The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.    i2mo,  $1.50. 


Rudder  Qrans^e  and  Pomona's  Travels. 

New  and  cheaper  edition.     Each,  illustrated,  i2mo. 
$1.50. 

Mrs.  Cliff's  Yacht..    Illustrated.  i2mo,  $1.50. 


The  London  Speaker  has  said  of  these  two  volumes  :  "  Mr.  Stockton  has  touched  the  high'Water  mark  0/  romantic  fiction, 
and  has  shown  his  power  to  grasp  the  magic  0/  De/oe  and  Stevenson. 


Richard  Harding 
Davis*  new  seri- 
al, **  The  King  s 
Jackal,"  begins  in 
the  April  Scrib- 
ners.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  Gibson. 

Ready  March  25. 
Price  25  cents. 


FOR  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

A  Story  of  Land  and  Sea  in  the 
Days  of  the  Revolution.  By  Cyrus 
TowNSEND  Brady,  Archdeacon  of 
Pennsylvania.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

"The    sea-fights    are    portrayed  with  a 

Saphic  power  well-nigh  unexampled  in 
merican  fiction,  while  the  new  view  of 
Washington  as  he  appeared  in  the  Trenton 
and  Princeton  campaign  gives  the  book  his- 
torical importance.  The  keynote  of  the 
love-story  is  loyalty  to  country,  the  hero 
being  a  young  naval  officer." — Army  and 
Navy  Journal. 

EMERSON  AND  OTHER 
ESSAYS. 

By  John  Jay  Chapman.  i2mo, 
$1.25. 

With  his  paper  on   Emerson,  which  at- 
tracted   such    wide-spread   attention    as   a 
magazine  article  by  its  independence  and  originality,  the  author 
has  here  grouped  critical  analyses  of  Whitman,  Browning,  Steven- 
son, the  character  of  Romeo  and  Michael  Angelo's  sonnets.    The 
Stevenson  essay  is  hitherto  unpublished. 

NAPOLEON  III.  AND  HIS  COURT. 

By  Imbert  de  St.  Amand.     With  portraits.     i2mo, 
$1.50. 

A  new  volume  in  a  series  devoted  to  the  Second  French  Em- 
pire. The  period  covered  is  from  Eugenie's  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Empress,  in  185^,  to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  m 
1856,  and  the  Crimean  war  and  the  Great  Exposition  of  1855 
figure  prominently  in  the  author's  fluent  account. 
Already  Published:  Louls  Napoleon  and  MademolMlIc  de 

Montljo.    With  portraits,     ismo,  $1.50. 

TALES  OF  THE  CITY  ROOfl. 

By  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan.     i2mo,  $i.oo. 

Ten  short  stories  depictin'<  various  phases  of  life  as  seen  by 
the  woman  reporter,  and  giving  many  glimpses  behind  the  scenes 
of  this  very  modem  journalistic  development. 

THE  EUGENE  FIELD  I  KNEW.     By  francis  wilson. 

Illustrated.      i2mo,  $1.25.      Also  a  limited  edition  0/204  copies,  with  special  features,  each,  $4.00  net, 
A  volume  of  reminiscences  by  the  famous  comedian  of  his  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  the  Western  poet.     The  author 
shows  Mr.  Field  not  only  in  those  moments  of  relaxation  nhen  his  fun-loving  nature  had  freest  play,  but  also  in  the  more  serious 
moods  which  were  less  familiar  to  the  public.     The  volume  has,  too,  much  bibliographical  interest. 


YOUNQ  BLOOD. 

By  E.  W.  HoRNUNG,  author  of 
••  The  Rogue's  March."  **  My  Lord 
Duke,**  etc.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Another  of  the  "good  stories"  for  which 
the  author's  name  has  come  to  stand. 
Overshadowed  by  an  absorbing  mysterv,  and 
with  a  plucky  hero  (who  gets  a  start  in  litera- 
ture against  the  greatest  odds)  and  a  very 
origins^  "promoter"  of  gigantic  stock  com- 
panies for  its  cnief  figures,  the  tale  pursues 
Its  adventurous  way  and  holds  the  reader's 
attention  till  the  last  word. 

Other  books  by  the  same  author  : 

**Mr.  Homung  has  certainly  earned  the 
right  to  be  called  the  Bret  Harte  of  Aus- 
tralia."— Boston  Herald. 
My  Lord  Duke.    lamo,  $1.25. 
Tne  Rogue*5  March.    A  Romance.    i2mo, 

lx.50. 
In  the  Ivory  Series,  each  z6mo,   75  cents: 
lrralic*s  Bushranger  and 

A  Bride  from  the  Bush. 

AULD  LANQ  SYNE. 

By  the   Right    Hon.    Professor    F.    Max    MCller, 

author  of  *'  The  Science  of  Language,"  etc.     Crown 

8vo,  $2.00. 

"  It  makes  capital  reading,  full  of  incident  and  anecdote,  and 
all  is  told  in  the  happiest  manne^^'— AVw  York  Sun. 

"  This  delightful  volume  of  memories  is  undoubtedly  the  book 
of  the  month.   — Baltimore  Herald. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES  BY  - 

T.   Quiller-Couch).      9  volumes, 


(A.    T.   Quiller-Couch).      9  volumes,   each   i2mo. 

$1.25     The  set,  in  a  box,  $11.00. 

This  is  the  first  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch,  whom  the  New  York  Times  has  declared  to  be  "  in  many 
respects  the  foremost  of  modem  short-story  writers." 

The  volumes  are:  "The  Splendid  Spur,*'  "I  Saw  Three 
Ships,'*  •*Dead  Han's  Rock,'*  **The  DelecUble  Duchy." 
**Tlie  Blue  Pavilions,"  **  Noughts  and  Crosses," 
**  Wandering  Heath,*'  **  Adventures  In  Criticism,*'  "  Troy 
Town.** 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER^S    SONS,    i53-'57   FIFTH    AVE,,    N,    V, 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  writa  to  an  uduertlser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  VALUE. 


Spaio  in  the  19th  Century 

By  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer.    With  many  por- 
traits.   $2.50. 

**  With  regret  one  notes  that  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer's 
*■  Spain  in  the  19th  Century  '  is  to  be  the  last  of  her  excellent  series 
of  i9Ch  century  histories.  We  have  come  to  look  upon  Mrs. 
Latimer  as  quite  the  most  delightful  purveyor  of  historical  gossip 
to  be  found  anywhere.  In  successive  volumes  she  has  sketched 
the  external  events  in  the  ccntunr  in  France,  Russia,  England, 
Africa,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  this  nnal  volume  is  perhaps  the  most 
timely  and  the  most  needed  of  alt" — Tk^  Chicago  Tribune. 

**  To  the  future  historian  this  concise  and  very  readable  story 
of  modem  Spain  will  prove  of  exceptional  value.*'— A^rw  York 
Heraid. 

**  The  entire  series  is  well  planned  and  commendably  executed. " 
^The  Outlook, 

Mrs.  Latimer" s  successful  historical  sketches  of  the  rgth 
ceuturr^  illustrated  and  uniform  with  ^^Spaim^^*  deviously 
published  are  : 

Prance  In  the  19th  Century  .  .  •  •  $2.50 
Russia  and  Tnrkev  in  the  19th  Century  •  •  a.50 
England  In  the  I9tli  Century       -       -        «        •  a.50 

Europe  in  Africa  In  the  i9tli  Century  -  •  >  a.50 
Italy  In  the  19th  Century     •      •      -       •       •  a.50 

A  Group  of  French  Critics 

By  Mary  Fisher.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

**  This  is  a  little  book  full  of  learning  and  sound  taste  which  will 
help  Americans  to  understand  what  French  literature  really  stands 
for,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  shallow  and  ephemeral  produc- 
tions of  the  modem  Parisian  school  of  fiction  and  poetry,  and 
what  is  really  sound  and  good  in  French  literature.  .  .  .  The 
author  renders  the  reading  public  a  real  service  by  presenting  so 
able  an  advocate  for  the  pure  and  beautiful  in  literature." — Phila- 
delphia Inguirer. 

Christianity,  the  Worid-Religicn 

By  Rev.  Joh.n  Henry  Barrows.    Large  i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  first  course  of  the  **  Barrows  Lectureship"  delivered  in 
India  and  Japan  in  1896-^. 

**  The  book  is  on  broad  and  primary  lines,  and  as  a  statement  of 
the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be,  not  one  among  the  many  religions, 
bat  the  one  reli^on  that  can  alone  fill  the  requirements  of  a  uni- 
versal system,  it  has  a  missionary  importance  that  is  new  and 
profitable."— 7'A^  Baltimore  Sun. 

"  The  reception  these  lectures  met  with  from  Hindus,  Buddhists, 
and  Mohammedans  was  a  testimony  not  only  to  the  ability  of  the 
lecturer  and  the  personal  esteem  he  has  won,  but  also  to  the  new 
appreciation  which  an  unsectarian  Christitmity  is  raining  among 
the  people  of  the  East." — The  Christian  fVorld^MjoadoD,  £ng> 


A  Worid-Pilgrimage 


By  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows.    Illustrated.   Crown 

8vo,  $2.00. 

"  Dr.  Barrows  is  a  strong,  open-minded,  open-eyed  man  of  the 
kind  who  make  good  observers  and  interestmg  reporters." — The 
Inde^ndent. 

**  Ability  and  opportunity  together  have  produced  a  book  which 
does  not  contain  a  dull  line,  or  one  without  significance." — The 
Interior.  Chicago. 

"  A  bright,  charming  book  of  travel,  and  well  named  *  A  World- 
Pih^ma^e.'  ...  A  delightful  book  of  push  and  force,  and  just 
as  American  as  it  can  be. ^^—7*^  Living  Churchy  Chicago. 


Stories  from  Italy 


ttop, 

srided  f< 


*  The  author  of  this  book  has  provided  for  his  readers  a  volume 
of  exceedingly  attractive  narratives." — The  Home  Journal^  New 
York. 

**  Very  agreeable  and  estcepttonally  welUtold  tales  they  prove  to 
\it,^*^Vetroit  Free  Press, 


With  a  Pessjmist  in  Spain 

By  Mary  F.  Nixon.    Illustrated.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

"  We  do  not  recall  reading  of  late  anjr  traveler's  record  which 
gives  us  in  pictorial  story  so  much  of  the  historic  and  artistic  treas- 
ures of  Old  Spain." — The  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"  A  brief  and  agreeable  book  of  travels." — The  Dial. 

**  The  author  travels  through  Spain  with  the  most  observant 
eyes  and  with  a  heart  full  of  sympatny  for  the  grand  old  Moorish 
past  and  for  what  is  good  in  the  degenerate  present.  ...  It  is  a 
most  chatty  and  readable  \)Ook,'*^The  Saturday  Evening  Ga- 
sette^  Boston. 

An  Imperial  Lover 

By  M.  Imlay  Taylor.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

"  A  dramatic  and  intensely  interesting  semi-historical  romance  of 
Peter  the  Great's  court."— T*-**-  Evening  Bullet in^  Philadelphia. 

"  The  tale  is  one  of  love,  of  intrigue,  and  of  adventure,  and 
seems  to  us  even  better  than  its  predecessor  (*  On  the  Red  Stair- 
case "i . "—  The  Outlook. 

'*  The  story  is  stirring  and  absorbing,  while  it  does  not  resort  to 
the  narration  of  deeds  of  violence  to  catch  and  hold  the  attention. 
It  is  purely  a  love  theme,  and  well  worked  out.  In  manv  respects 
-this  book  is  superior  to  its  predecessor." — The  Star^  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

BV  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

On  the  Red  Staircase 

By  M.  Imlay  Taylor.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

**  A  most  vivid  and  absorbing  tale  of  love  and  adventure.  .  .  . 
It  will  give  a  far  truer,  because  more  striking  and  life-like,  picture 
of  early  Russian  history  than  a  multitude  of  laboriously  written 
and  ponderous  histories  of  the  times." — The  Churchman^  New 
York. 

The  Stoiy  of  Language 

By  Charles  Woodward  Hutson.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

**  The  treatise  is  infused  with  scholarship  on  every  page.  Though 
students  of  language  and  philologists  will  be  immediately  attracted 
by  the  native  scope  and  skill  of  the  work,  it  is  of  so  varied  and 
intimate  interest  to  all  studiously  intelligent  readers  that  its  reach 
is  rather  catholic  than  restricted." — The  Washington  Times. 

**  A  lucid  exposition  of  a  topic  that  a  multitude  of  minds  will 
find  fascinating." — The  Press^  Philadelphia. 

Notes  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal 

By  Henry  I.  Sheldon.    With  maps  and  illustrations. 

8vo,  $1.25. 

"  Mr.  Sheldon  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  those  particularijr 
interested  in  the  canal  scheme,  not  the  projector  or  the  engineer, 
but  the  business  man  who  wishes  to  create  more  business  and  at 
the  same  time  to  help  to  extend  the  power  of  the  republic*' — 
Engineering^  London,  England. 

**Mr.  Sheldon  has  learned  the  secret  of  a  terse  and  simple 
style,  which,  while  readable  and  interesting,  is  also  admirably 
adapted  to  further  an  enterprise  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
country." — The  Public  Ledger^  Philadelphia. 

Thoughts  and  Theories 

of  Life  and  Education 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding.     i2mo,  $1.00. 

^*  It  is  a  brilliant  book  in  which  thought  and  style  are  eqtialljr 
admirable.  ...  It  is  eloquent  and  stimulating,  and  is  written  by 
a  thinker  of  lofty  thought  and  a  lover  of  his  kind,  and  it  will  m 
read  with  delight  by  serious  thinkers  everywhere.  — The  Satnr^ 
day  Evening  Gazette^  Boston. 

Other  works  by  Bishop  Spalding,  previotisly  published,  are : 
Education  and  the  Hiffher  Life       •       •       •       •       $1.00 
Means  and  Ends  of  Education     •      «      •       •      •     1.00 
Thingfs  of  the  Hind  --•••••         1.00 
Songs,  chiefly  from  the  Oerman         •       «      •       •     1.35 


For  sale  by  booksellers  generally ^  or  will  be  sent^  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers ^ 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

for  mututU  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine* 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co/s  Spring  hoois. 


Caleb  West^  Master  Diver. 

By  F.  HoPKiNSON  Smith,  author  of  **  Tom  Grogan," 

"Gondola  Days,"  etc.     Finely  illustrated,    i2mo, 

$1 .  50.     (Early  in  April, ) 

Mr.  Smith  here  adds  to  American  literature  a  novel  of  great  in- 
terest, with  qualities  which  ought  to  give  it  a  long  lease  of  popular 
favor.  It  is  the  romance  of  Duilding  a  lighthouse,  and  nis  ex* 
periences  as  a  contracting  engineer  enable  him  to  make  a  realistic 
and  very  strong  story.  Oileb  West,  the  master  diver,  is  a  striking 
figure  in  it,  and  his  teats  are  worthy  of  all  Mr.  Smith's  graphic 
description.  Other  strong  and  interesting  characters  command 
admiration  ;  the  story  is  one  of  the  manliest  and  breeziest  written 
for  many  a  day,  and  it  is  supplemented  with  several  illustrations 
of  uncommon  vigor  and  expression. 

Penelope  s  Progress. 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  author  of  **  The  Birds* 
Christmas  Carol,"  **  The  Story  of  P-.tsy,"  **  A  Cathe- 
dral Courtship,"  '*  Marm  Lisa,"  etc.  i6mo,  in  unique 
Scottish  binding,  $1.25.     (In  April.) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Mrs.  Wt^gtn*s  sensible,  humorous,  de- 
lightful story  of  '*  Penelope's  Experiences  in  England."  Penel- 
ope and  her  fellow-tourists,  Salemina  and  Francesca,  invade  Arst 
ETdinburgh  and  then  the  outlying  districts,  and  they  take  the  coun- 
try and  the  Scots  bv  storm — an  indescribable  mmgling  of  good 
sense,  canniness,  audacity,  and  fun.    A  most  readable  book. 

Tales  of  the  Home  Folks  in 
Peace  and  War. 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  **  Uncle 
Remus"  and  *'Thimblefinger"  stories.  With  illus- 
trations, i2mo,  $1.50.     (Early  in  April.) 

A  book  of  stories  of  interesting  adventures  and  character 
studies  of  the  South,  most  of  them  during  the  war  or  just  after- 
ward. They  are  marked  by  the  keen  insight  and  cheerful  phi- 
losophy which  make  Mr.  Harris'  stories  so  agreeable  and  fasci- 


The  Imported  Bridegroom^ 

And  Otfur  Stories  of  the  Ntiv  York  Ghetto, 

By  Abraham  Cahan,  author  of  "  Yekl."     i6mo,  cloth, 

$1.00 ;  Riverside  Paper  Series,  50  cents. 

These  stories  take  the  reader  into  a  field  almost  entirely  un- 
worked  as  a  literary  possibility.  They  relate  to  Russian  Jews  in 
New  York  City,  of  whom  many  have  heard,  but  few  know  any- 
thing definite.  The  author  b  familiarly  acquainted  with  them, 
their  antecedents,  their  condition  when  they  reach  this  country, 
their  modes  of  life  afterward,  their  views  of  religion  and  of  life, 
and  hu  book  is  one  of  uncommon  interest. 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field. 

A  very  tiseful  and  interesting  bird  book  for  begin- 
ners. By  Florence  A.  Merriam,  author  of  **  Birds 
Through  an  Opera  Glass,"  **  A-Birding  on  a  Bronco," 
etc.    Very  fully  illustrated,  lamo,  $2.00. 


Cheerful  Yesterdays. 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.     i2mo,  $2.00. 

This  book  is  the  very  flower  of  autobiography.  It  gives  in  the 
most  attractive  manner  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  a  singu- 
larly interesting  life.  It  describes  Colonel  Higginson 's  boyhood 
in  Cambridge,  his  years  and  associates  in  Harvard  College,  the 
observations  and  experiences  which  made  him  a  reformer,  the  de- 
velopment of  literatare  and  his  own  literary  work  in  the  fifties,  the 
stirrmg  episode  of  the  Kansas  conflicts,  ana  a  very  mcxlest  account 
of  his  share  in  the  civil  war.  The  intrinsic  and  varied  interest 
of  the  book,  its  noble  and  cheerful  tone,  and  its  exquisite  literary 
style  give  it  an  uncommon  charm  and  value. 

Unforeseen   Tendencies  in 
Democracy. 

By  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  editor  of  the  New  York  Xation, 

t  vol.,  crown  8vo.     (In  April.) 

A  book  of  remarkable  value,  that  should  be  read  and  deeply 
pondered  by  all  good  citizens.  In  it  the  aspects  of  American 
political  life  are  stated  with  explicit  frankness  but  without  exag- 
geration, and  current  facts,  opmions,  and  tendencies  are  compared 
or  contrasted  with  the  theories  held  concerning  democratic  gov- 
ernment by  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver 
Crescent. 

By  Helen  Choate  Prince,  author  of  **  The  Story  of 
Christine  Rochefort "  and  **  A  Transatlantic  Chate- 
laine."    i6mo,  $1.25. 

Like  Mrs.  Prince's  previous  novels,  this  is  a  story  of  modem 
French  life,  the  scene  being  for  a  while  at  Paris,  later  and  prin- 
cipally at  Touraine.  The  characters  include  tne  heroine,  who 
marries  a  wealthy  Jew  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  her  family,  a  very 
worldly  fwr/,  a  young  Englishman  studying  French,  and  a  young 
American  studying  art.  The  story  is  bright,  readable,  and  is 
quite  sure  to  be  a  popular  summer  book. 


Th 


ree 


The   Pilgrims  in  Their 
Homes. 

A  fresh,  attractive  account  of  the  Pilgrims  in  England, 
Holland,  and  New  England,  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Griffis,  author  of  '*  Brave  Little  Holland,"  **  Japan," 
etc.  With  illustrations,  i6mo,  $1.25  ;  in  Riverside 
Library  for  Young  People,  small  i6mo,  75  cents. 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love. 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  Twentieth  thousand, 
$1.25. 

**  Never  has  a  hero  given  a  more  perfect  portrait  of  himself  to 
the  world  in  the  wholesome  spirit  of  humility.  ...  A  ddigbtfol 
note  of  purity  and  adoration  characterizes  every  page." — Baton 
Herald. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent^  postpaid^  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston 11  East  iTth  Street,  New  York. 


For  mutuat  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magailne, 
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T.  Y.  OiOWELL  &  COMPANY'S 

SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  by 

'William  I.  By  Hbinrich  von  Svbel,  translated  by 
Helene  Schimmelfennig  White.  Vol.  VII.,  completing  the 
set.     8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  92.00. 

The  seventh  and  concluding  volume  of  this  monumental 
work,  which  the  author,  before  his  death,  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  a  successful  culmination  in  spite  of  the  jealous 
and  petty  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  government,  brings 
the  story  down  to  the  Franco- Prussian  war.  This  is 
naturally  the  most  dramatic  and  fascinating  of  all  the  vol- 
umes, and  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  history  of 
Europe  during  those  momentous  years,  1868,  1869,  and  1870, 
when  Germany's  newly  won  unity  was  imperilled.  No 
librarv,  public  or  private,  can  afford  to  be  without  this  in- 
valuable contribution  16  modem  history.  The  last  volume 
«»ntains  a  tabular  view  of  the  principal  events  of  the  time 
covered,  and  a  voluminous  index  to  the  seven  volumes. 

Workmgfmen^s  Insurance* 

By  William  F.  Willoughbv,  United  Sutes  Department 
of  Labor.  Vol.  XIV.  in  Crowell's  Library  of  Economics 
and  Politics,     xamo,  cloth,  fi.75. 

This  is  a  painstaking  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
problem  of  the  insurance  of  workingmen  against  accident, 
sickness,  and  old  age.  There  is  no  work  quite  like  it.  It 
covers  foreign  systems  of  compulsory  insurance,  the  various 
forms  of  insurance  resulting  Irom  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
employers  and  workingmen,  the  relief  departments  organ- 
izea  by  railway  companies  and  other  large  employers  of 
labor,  and  the  insurance  work  of  labor  unions  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  The  author  has  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  facts  at  first  hand  ;  and  his  woric  ap- 
peals to  all  students  of  social  conditions,  to  those  engaged 
m  the  management  of  insurance  and  relief  organizations, 
and  to  those  who  are  involved  in  the  vexed  question  of  em- 
ployers* liability. 

Cmgressional  G>mmfttee& 

By  Lauros  G.  McConachih.  Ph.D.    Vol.  XV.  in  Crowell's 

Library  of  Economics  and  Politics.     lamo,  cloth.    (In  press. ) 

Dr.    McConachie  defines  Congressional   Committees   as 


•'the  agents,  the  instruments,  the  channels  of  connection, 
between  Congress  and  the  nation."  With  the  expansion  in 
recent  years,  growing  ever  more  and  more  rapid,  of  popula- 
tion and  complicated  interests  throughout  our  land,  "  the 
cumbersome  organization  of  slower  days  "  was  subjected  to 
a  strain  it  could  not  bear  ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  multiplicity 
of  committees,  each  intrusted  with  some  department,  was 
the  only  practical  way  out  of  a  vast  difficulty.  It  illustrates 
evolution  as  working  in  a  living,  changing  political  organ- 
ism, and  Dr.  McConachie  studies  its  details  with  great  care. 
He  writes  with  no  little  vivacity,  and  with  a  wealth  of  in- 
teresting illustration. 

What  is  Art? 

By  Count  Lvor  N.  TolstoT.  Authorized  edition.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  by  Aylmer  Maude.  lamo,  doth. 
(In  press.) 

Advance  notice  from  the  London  Dat'/y  Chronicle  : 

**  ()f  all  the  assays  in  criticism,  morals,  or  social  economics 
which  Tolstoi  has  given  us  since  he  gave  up  the  production 
of  his  own  great  works  of  art,  this  is  as  characteristic  and 
far-reachin;;  as  any.  And  probably  it  will  be  read  with 
even  greater  interest,  for  the  solution  which  it  suggests, 
though  certainly  not  more  important  than  his  primitive 
Christian  morality,  comes  to  us  with  greater  freshness,  and 
is  in  more  direct  contradiction,  not  merely  to  generally  rec- 
ognized practice,  but  to  all  modem  theories  and  doctrines 
openly  and  universally  proclaimed  as  to  the  meaning  and 
value  of  Art.  ...  It  is  a  great  theory,  such  as  we  should 
have  expected  from  the  great  living  prophet." 

Brunetiere^s  Manual  of  the  History  of 

French  Literature.  Authorized  translation,  illustrated 
with  portraits.     lamo.  cloth.     (In  press.) 

M.  Brunetidre,  the  famous  French  critic,  stands  decidedly 
for  a  conservative  criticism ;  and  his  latest  and  most  im- 
portant work  may  be  counted  on  as  sound,  reliable,  dignified, 
and  wise.  The  work  is  brought  down  to  the  year  187$,  in- 
cluding in  this  "modem  age"  the  epoch  ot  Naturalism. 
The  style  is  charming,  and  the  suggestiveness  of  the  thought 
makes  it  a  model  manual  for  the  student  and  general  reader 
who  desires  a  solid  groundwork  in  French  literature. 


RECENT   PUBLICATIONS 


Facts  I  Oufifbt  to  Know  About  the  Gov- 
ernment of  My  Country.  By  William  H.  Bartlbtt, 
principal  of  the  Chandler  Street  School,  Worcester,  Mass., 
councilor  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics.  i8mo, 
ckxh,  50  cents ;  flexible  leather,  f  t.oo.     Fourth  edition. 

*'I  volunteer  the  statement  that  no  such  condensation  of 
facts  has  been  made  with  such  admirable  classification  for 
instantaneous  reference  as  in  this  little  volume.  Because 
everybody  ought  to  know  the  facts,  everybody  ought  to 
have  the  \ioo\ij"— Bishop  John  N.  ViMcent^  Chancellor 
Chautauqua  Assembly. 

In  Tune  with  the  Infinite;  or,  FuUness 

of  Peace,  Power,  and  Plenty.  By  Ralph  Waldo 
Tkine,  author  of  "What  All  the  World's  A-Seeking." 
lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25.     Fifth  thousand. 

'* .  .  .  It  has  done  me  more  good  than  any  one  book  of  all 
my  reading.  .  .  ." — Front  a  reader. 

The  Coming  People* 

By  Charles  Y  .  Dolb.  author  of  *•  The  Golden  Rule  in 
Business^"  "  The  American  Citizen,"  etc.  z6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
<^Pt  f  t.oo.     Third  edition. 

"  Read  the  book.  It  is  as  sinewy  in  logic  as  it  is  inspiring 
in  cheer  and  \M^y— Boston  Herald. 

Men  I  Have  Known* 

By  Dean  Farrar.     Illustrated,  with  facsimile  letters  and 
portraits.     lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  f  1.75.     Fourth  thousand. 
^*Otte  of  the  notable  books  of  the  season." — /nter-Ocean. 


Self-Cultivation  in  Engflish. 

Bv  George  Herbert  Palmer,  LL.D.,  Alford  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  lamo,  35  cents.  Tenth 
thousand. 

**  Ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  and  writer." 
^Philadelphia  Press. 

The    Evolution   of    France    Under   the 

Third  Republic.  By  Baron  Pierre  db  Cuubertin. 
With  introduction  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  f3.oo. 

**  Deals  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  anything  else  «  e 
have  ever  seen  with  the  political  and  constitutional  history 
of  France." — Review  0/ Rn'ietvs. 

What  All  the  World's  A-Seekin?. 

By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  %\  25. 
Seventh  thousand. 

*'  Its  purpose  is  distinctly  practical.  It  is  most  fascinat- 
ing]^  written,  and  deserves  the  remarkable  success  it  has 
achieved." —  The  Review  0/ Rex>iews. 

General  Grant^s  Letters  to  a  Friend  ( t86t- 

x88o).  Edited  by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson.  i6mo,  gilt 
top,  with  portraits,  f  i.oo. 

"  Grant  s  simple,  modest  style,  and  his  pithy  comment  on 
men  and  things,  give  to  us  an  illumination  for  which  we 
may  have  vainly  searched  in  larger  and  more  pretentious 
books.  "—C>«/^c»^. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  .  .  .  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.  »^S 


and  BOSTON 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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BROTHERS' 


NEW    BOOKS. 


SOCIAL  PICTORIAL  SATIRE.  Reminiscences 
and  Appreciations  of  English  Illustrators  of  the 
Past  Generation.  By  George  du  Mairier,  au- 
thor of  **  The  Martian,"  *'  Trilby,""  Peter  Ibbet- 
son,"  etc.  With  illustrations.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 


FOUR  FOR   A  FORTUNE.     A 

Tale.  By  Albert  Lee,  author  of 
* '  Tommy  Toddles,"  etc.  Illustrat- 
ed by  F.  C.  Yohn,  $1.25. 

THE  RED-BRIDGE  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD. A  Novel.  By  Maria 
LoLisE  Pool,  author  of  "The  Two 
Salomes,"  "  Mrs.  Gerald,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  Clifford  Carleton.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 


I.  ZANGWILL. 


THE  nCHT  FOR  THE  CROVN.  A  Novel. 
By  \V.  E.  Norris,  author  of  "Clarissa  Furiosa," 
"  Billy  Bellew,"  etc.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

RIBSTONE  PIPPINS.  A  Novel.  By  Maxwell 
Gray,  author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 
land."    Post  Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.00. 

THE  UON  OFJANINA;  or.  The  Last  Days  of 
the  Janissaries.  A  Turkish  Novel.  By  Mauris 
JoKAi,  author  of  "  The  Green  Book,"  "  Black 
Diamonds,"  etc.  Translated  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain. 
i6mo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

A  BOY  I  KNEW,  and  Four  Dogs.  By  Lau- 
rence III  ITON,  author  of  '  Literary  Landmarks 
of  London,"  "  Curiosities  of  the  American 
Stage,"  etc.  Profusely  illustrated.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

A  LITTLE  SISTER  TO  THE  WILDER- 
NESS. A  Novel.  By  Lilian  Bkll,  author 
of  "From  a  Girl's  Point  of  View,"  "  The  Love 
Affairs  of  an  Old  Maid,"  etc.  New  edition. 
i6mo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  A  NATION.  Mexico 
of  To-day.  By  Charles  F.  Lummis.  With 
illustrations  and  a  map.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  or- 
namental, $2.50. 

DREAMERS  OF  THE  GHETTO. 

By  I.  Zangwill,  author  of  "  Chil- 
dren of  the  Ghetto,"  "  The  Master," 
etc.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  ornamental, 
$1.50. 

THE  VINTAGE.  A  Romance  of 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence 
By  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of 
"Limitations,"  "The  Judgment 
Books,"  etc.  With  illustrations. 
Post  Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 

INTERNATIONAL  MONE- 
TARY   CONFERENCES.      By 

Russell.     Svo,   cloth,  $2.50. 


Henry  B. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MOTLEY.  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  By  John  Lothrop 
Motley.  Condensed,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  and  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Dutch 
people  from  1584  to  1897,  by  William  Elliot 
CjriflRs.  Profusely  illustrated.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
$1.75. 

THE  SACK  OF  MONTE  CARLO.     An  Ad- 

venture  of  To-day.  By  Walter  Frith,  author 
of  "In  Search  of  Quiet."  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  $1.25. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS.     By  H.  G. 

Wells,  author  of  "  The  Time  Machine,"  etc. 
With  illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  ornamental. 
$1.50. 

WONDER  TALES  FROM  WAGNER.  Told 
for  Young  People.  By  Anna  Alice  Chapin, 
author  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold."  Illus> 
trated-     Post  Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

ELEMENTS  OF  UTERARY  CRITICISM. 

By  Charles  F.  Johnson,  author  of  "  Iiaglish 
Words."    i6mo,  cloth,  80  cents. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  PubUshers,  New  York  and  London. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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CO  BOOK5  ^ 


The  Best  Cyclopaedia 

The  LATEST.     The  most  ACCURATE.      The  most  COMPLETE 

"The  International" 


"A  MARVEL  of  comprehcnm 
siveness  and  mccurmcy,'* 

-B,  BBNJ.  ANDREWS. 


"It  will  prove  a.  power  for 
the  best*  mnd  soundest^  edum 
cmtioa  in  your  home." 


"  It  Is  the  BEST  work  of  its 
kind  extmnt.*' 

-LEW  WALLACE. 


Do  not  confound  the  International  with  the  many  **  cheap"  and  imperfect 
works  ot  reference  now  on  the  market.     It  is  the  standard  work  for  Americans. 

Students  should  remember  that  no  course  of  study  can  be  pursued  to  advan- 
tage without  the  help  of  a  recent,  scholarly,  and  accurate  cyclopaedia. 

We  take  other  reference  books  in  exchange  for  the  InternationaL 

The  price  is  moderate.     You  can  own  it — and  on  the  easiest  terms  ! 
A  NEW  EDITION  HAS  /C/ST  BEEN  PUBLISHED,  IN  15  VOLUMES. 

^-  You  are  entitled  as  a  reader  of  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  to  a  PREE  copy 
of  our  ILLUSTRA  TED  PAMPHLET  {colored  illustrations),  giving  full  and  most  inter' 
esting  particulars  of  tills  great  work.  Only  send  us  your  name,  mentioning 
the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

151  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ) 

158  Adams  St,  Chicago,  III    j 
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FOUR    IMPORTANT    BOOKS, 

IN  THIS  OUR  WORLD  by  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 


y  CJ 


Mrs.  Stetson'aT verse,  which  Mr,  Howells  has  called  the  best'civic  satire  since  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  is  known  to  the 
public  only  through  the  paper-covered  editions  which  have  appeared  on  the  Coast.  This  new  volume,  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged,  may  be  expected  to  bring  her  work,  for  the  first  time,  into  general  notice.  Certainly  the  vigor,  the  verve,  the  deep 
moral  earnestness,  and  the  delightful  humor  and  extraordinary  talent  for  satire  displayed  in  these  poems  have  hardly  been 
surpaaed.  ' 

WOMEN  AND  ECONOMICS  by  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 

In  writing  this  book,  it  has  been  Mrs.  Stetson's  purpose  to  point  out,  explain,  and  justify  the  changes  which  are  now 
going  on  in  the  relations  of  women  to  society.  In  brief,  the  position  taken  is  that  women  have  for  centuries  been  economically 
dependent  upon  men  ;  that  as  a  result  they  have  become  mure  and  more  feminine  and  less  and  less  normal  members  of  the 
human  race.  The  argument  is  e::tended  to  every  branch  of  social  activity  with  remarkable  originality,  and  in  a  manner  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  every  one.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  scarcely  any  book  of  recent  years  has  treated  a  confused  subject 
with  so  much  real  intelligence  and  in  an  attitude  so  singularly  fair  and  high-minded.     Cloth,  izmo,  $1.50. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF 
WALT  WHITMAN. 

Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs^  Ph.D..  of  the  University  of  Chicago.    With  a  frontispiece  portrait. 

Adequate  selection  ot  Whitman's  writings  has  long  been  called  for  and  is  here  furnished.  Dr.  Triggs  has  successfully 
attempted  to  make  a  book  which  should  be  representative  of  the  many-sidedness  of  Whitman's  genius,  and  at  the  same  time 
attractive  to  the  general  reader.  Both  as  a  book  of  selections,  pure  and  simple,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  studv  of  Whit- 
man, it  should  meet  with  a  welcome  from  all  those  interested  m  the  growing  fame  of  the  Poet  of  Democracy.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  I1.25.  

THE  WOUND  DRESSER  by  Walt  Whitman, 

A  series  of  letters  written  from  the  hospitals  in  Washington  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Edited  by  Richard 
yt auric*  Buclke^  M.D.     With  two  Portraits.     lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Without  doubt  the  most  intimate  and  vivid  account  of  the  hospital  life  of  the  Cix-il  War  ever  put  in  print.  According  to 
the  ChaP'Booky  the  letters  are  "  'hui^an  documents,'  without  which  and  the  like  of  which  the  world  were  poor  indeed."  They 
form,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle^  "a  tale  that  is  unique  in  character  and  without  precedent  in  literature;"  while  the  Literary 
ii'oriJ  speaks  of  "their  profound  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  dyin^,  their  minuteness  of  detail,  so  that  by  their  light 
you  seethe  cot  and  the  operatinj^-table,  and  the  sunken  cheek  and  the  glazing  eye,  their  reproduction  of  the  very  colors  of  the 
tragic  movement  of  which  Washington  was  the  center  from  i86i  to  1865." 

FOR  SALE  SVALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

SMALL,    MAYNARD    &    COMPANY,    Boston. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO/S 
NEW  BOOKS 

Shrewsbury 

A  Romance  of  the  Time  of  William  and  Mary 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  author  of  "A  Gentleman  of 

France,"  etc.     With  24  illustrations.     Crown  8vo, 

$1.50. 

*'  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  has  written  a  rattling  good  romantic 
story  that  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  ever- 
delightful  'Gentleman  of  France.'    — AVw  VarJi  Sun. 

"'Shrewsbury'  is  a  magnificent  confirmation  of  Mr.  Wey- 
man's  high  estate  in  the  world  of  fiction.  His  characters  are  alive, 
human,  unforgeuble.  His  scenes  are  unhackneyed,  dramatic, 
powerful.  The  action  is  sustained  and  consistent,  sweeping  one's 
mterest  along  irresistibly  to  a  denouement  at  once  logical  and 
climactic.  And  through  it  all  there  glows  that  literary  charm 
which  makes  his  stories  live  even  as  those  of  Scott  and  Dumas 
live."— C*/Va^  Tribune. 

The  riemoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady 

The  Autobiography  of  Elizabeth  Grant  of  Rothie- 
murchus.  aften\'ard  Mrs.  Smith  of  Baltiboys.  1797- 
1830.  Edited  by  Lady  Strachey.  Bvo,  500  pages, 
•Joth,  gilt  top,  $3. 50. 

"^  The  Highland  Lady  of  these  Memoirs  was  a  clanswoman  of 
the  Kothiemurchus  Grants.  It  was  from  this  particular  branch  of 
the  ancient  Scottish  family  that  General  Grant  claimed  descent. 
Miss  Grant's  reminiscences  of  the  period  of  x-j^  to  1830  give  in- 
teresting pictures  of  the  H  ighlands  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  century, 
ciallife  in  Edinburgh  and  London,       *  '  '         '  -    • 


of  socis 


,  and,  later,  of  Ireland. 


Industrial  Democracy 


By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  authors  of  **  The  His- 
tory of  Trade  Unionism.**  With  2  diagrams.  2  vols., 
Bvo,  958  pages,  $8.00. 

%♦  This  work  is  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Trade  Unionism  and 
its  relation  to  other  Democratic  movcmenu,  to  which  "The  His- 
tory of  Trade  Unionism,"  published  in  1894,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  mtroduction. 

Allegories 

By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  With 
25  illustrations  by  Amelia  Bauerle.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  ornamental,  $2.00. 

Wellington 

His  Comrades  and  Contemporaries 

By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  author  of  *•  The  Brit- 
ish Army,*'  **  The  Queen's  Shilling,"  etc.,  etc.  With 
23  portraits,  13  being  in  photogravure,  besides  numer- 
ous line  drawings  and  maps  of  Spain  and  Belgium. 
Large  im]>erial  i6mo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

Servia:  the  Poor  flan's  Paradise 

By  Herbert  Vivian,  M.A.,  Officer  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Takovo.  With  portrait  of  the  King  and  a 
map.     8vo,  pp.  vii,  300,  $4.00. 

"  This  is  a  vastly  readable  book  and  a  substantially  useful  and 
valuable  one.  Mr.  Vivian  has  evidently  had  his  eyes  about  him 
in  Servia,  and  has  produced  a  very  lifelike  and  agreeable  picture 
of  the  country  and  its  rulers  and  people." — Glasgow  Herald. 

Jesus  and  the  Resurrection 

Thirty  Addresses  for  Good  Friday  and  Easter 

By  the  Rev.  Alfred  G.  Mortimer,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia,  author  of  **  Catholic   Faith 
and  Practice,"  **  The  Seven  Last  Words  of  Our  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,"  etc.     i2mo,  $1.25. 
Sold  by  DookstlUrs.     Sent^  fostpaid^  by  the  publishers^ 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO., 
91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Hair 


7,000  Copte»  Issued 


Large  Order  from  London 


/  OROWTH. 
\  CARE, 
ITS  -    DI5EA5ES, 
i  and 


TREATMENT 

By  C.  HENRI  LEONARD,  A.M.,  M.D., 

A  Professor  in  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 

Octavo,  320  iMiKes,  limp  sides,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Bound  In  neat  cloth,  gilt  side  title,  $1.50  postpai'*. 

Has  over  100  engravings,  and  gives  5elf-treatnicnt  for  aU 
Diseases  of  the  Hair,  Beard,  and  Scalp. 

aoo  Prescriptions  in  English  Qlven. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out  it  tells  you  how  to  stop  it. 

If  It  is  turning  gray  it  tells  you  how  to  prevent  it. 

If  it  is  growing  slowly  it  tells  you  how  to  hasten  its  growth. 

If  It  is  all  out,  and  the  hair  bulbs  are  not  dead,  it  tells  you 
how  to  make  it  grow  again. 

If  growing  In  unsightly  places,  tells  how  to  remove  it. 

It  tells  how  to  bleach  or  dye  it  black,  brown,  red,  or  a  blond 
color. 

It  gives  a  long  chapter  upon  Hygienic  TreatBuent. 

Also  several  chapters  upon  the  diseases  that  make  it  fall  out,  such 
as  '*scall,"  "  milk  crust,'*  anlmaland  vegetable  parasites,  and 
how  to  prevent  and  destroy  them. 

Also  many  pages  upon  its  marvelous  growth,  etc.,  etc. 

CIRCULARS  FREE. 

These  books  have  been  highly  commended  by  both  the  Medical 
and  the  Secular  press. 

DIET  for  the  SICK  ^?tU'"Si.'~F«S?.- 

:    dishes  used  m  two  hnspitah- 
for  the  sick  and  convalescing ;  also  Diet  Tables  for  various  chronic 
troubles. 
Address  the  publishers  (mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews). 

The  Illustrated  iledlcal  Journal  Co., 

DETROIT,  niCH. 


THE  LIVING  XETHOD  FOR  LEARNING 

I  How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  most  successful  means  yet  devised  for  learn- 
ing and  teaching  how  to  speak  French. 

Senty  poatpald,  on  receipt  of  $1.00* 

^     "I  am  sure  the  book  will  accomplish  preiclsely  what  is 
X  set  to  be  Its  purpoue."— Prof.  James  \V.  Bricht.  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 
^     "You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  work  in  the  pub- 
^  lication  of  your  manuals."— Bishop  John  H.  %'lnrent. 

Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

\  How  to  Think 


in  German. 


in  Spanish. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  #1.50. 

"As  a  practical  book  to  aid  In  qulcklv  acquiring  the 
power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the  German  lan- 
guage this  work  has  no  equal.'*— Scientific  American. 
Nov.  11,  1893,  p.  316. 

How  to  Think 

6cnt,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  #1.50. 

"  The  learner  is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or  of  Eng- 
lish words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Spanish."— W.  Y. 
School  Journal.  July    14. 1894. 


Prof.  CHAS.  F.  KR0EH,  Author  and  Publisher, 

^  >  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolos^y  Hoboken,  N.J. 


for  mutual  advantage  u/hen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  piease  mention  this  magazine, 
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Quality  Rather  Than  Quantity* 

I  /Vwsr.  BHft  ^NarvarJ,  say* : ''  Tbe  International  is  a  wonderfuDy  compact  storehouse  of  accurate  information.^ 
,  PrtM,  Harptr^  Chicago  Univ.,  says  :  '*  It  is  thoroughly  reliable,  full  of  just  the  information  one  wishes  to  secure." 
I  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  U,  S,  Supreme  Courts  says  :  '^  I  have  found  it  in  all  respects  complete  and  thorough/* 


The  International 

is  Scientific  and 

Practical 


It  is  the  School- 

Teacher  of  the 

Republic 


It  avoids  competition  as  to 
siae  of  vocabulary,  excluding 
a  multitude  of  words  as  hav- 
ing no  legitimate  standing  or 
as  mischievous  corruptions  of 
^the  well  of  English  unde- 
flled.'*  In  arrangement  of 
etymology  and  definitions  it 
follows  the  historical  order  of 
derivation;  the  history  of  a 
word  l)cing  the  best  guide  to 
its  correct  use.  In  indicating 
pronunciation  it  uses  charac- 
ters familiar  to  every  reader, 
not  requiring  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  and  strange  alphabet.  It  avoids  such  run- 
ning into  one  paragraph  of  different  titles  as  is  liable 
to  cause  difficiilty  and  delay  to  tbe  consulter. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTBRNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


As  an  authority  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country, 
the  position  of  Webster  — 
both  the  International  and 
its  abridgments— is  one  of  un- 
questioned supremacy.  Fresh 
testimonials  to  this  eilect  have 
been  received  from  all  State 
Superintendents  of  Schools, 
and  the  Presidents  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges.  The  num- 
ber of  school  books  based  upon 
Webster ;  its  exclusive  choice 
wherever  a  state  purchase  has 
been  made  for  schools;  the 
presence  of  a  larger  or  smaller  Webster  in  the  common 
schoolroom— in  these  respects  no  other  dictionary  or 
series  of  dictionaries  is  to  be  named  in  comparison. 


9^Sp€cimen  paota  and  Ugtimonidls  from  eminent  penona  and  jmbliealiona  sent  on  application* 

G.  &  C  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


— 1 

f               "A  most  valuable  book  for  women.'*              J 
W                                                             Dr.  Aunew.      % 

►  Approaching  | 
[     Maternity    \ 

\  JOHN  ROSS  PANCOAST,  M.D.  4 

W       A  grreat  physician's  experienced  ad  Wee  'or  this    % 
m    trying  time.    No  wife  should  be  without  it.    Sent    S 
t    by  mail  securely  wrapped  for  ONE  DOLLAR,             J 

IT                  Indorsed  by  Dr.  Agoew.                                   J] 
r                  Named  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks.                 ^ 
Hi                 Written  by  Dr.  Psncosst.                                S 

►       The  Pancoast  Company,       J 

k    635  Bourse,                     Philadelphia,  Pa.   J 

THE     BEST 
PORTRAITS 

OF 

Authors 

Artists 

Lawyers 

Statesmen 

Kings  and  Queens 

Musicians 

Actors  and  Actresses 

Historical  Personages 

CA  TALOGCE  OX  APPLICA  T/OX 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

&  CO. 
20  East  i6th  St.,  New  York 

Please  tmention  the  Ret'ie'w  0/  Re^'ieivs                                                 \ 

For  mutual  aduaataaa  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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\!iMiiP*S:GRMr^ffi)bKS 


i'arat:i5Ja-4E3  5^:*'5f 


'hJ>m 


t-  S-^-T- 


(>TBiARy/lA5TBIPIEC£5 


^!*™'>«W 


t  rl. 


**  J?#afl  ^^twn  trntfrulif  fftf^i  ttyfrk,  t^ntj  ytni  hatf  p^tt  info  the  mind  an 
oaktn  btam  ukk'h  htrtHgihenjt  a  fid  thadi^  thA  ithitl^/u^ric,'"' 

GET  THE  GREAT  BOOKS  FIRST 

Thof©  arft  carta  in  booka  df  certnln  gn?Bt  anth^tr*  which  one  mugt  read, 

BHii  the  di«'n!i't  bo(>k  biivtr  wliJ  tbtrefore  sclc<"l  first  wbar  Lowell  cfllle  the  **  Bupretne 
boi-tk?  "'— tlKip*;  which  111!  Ihe  workl  dcenw  eftwntiJil.  Tiiinic  will  give  w  hut  li  b«i 
nnd  what  ougbt  to  be  kiKiwii  nl  eiich  gr««LtaiiiUor. 

GREAT  BOOKS  ONLY— EACH  BOOK  COMPLETE 

Wfien  th©  Baat  Books  are  deoldaet  upon,  the j  should  u- rf ml  mm/j&'^f.    AiwtractB  atid  epftofnc* 

^re  but  tbu  boneH  of  bKK»k«  wKhootth^  fli*«b,  and  till  BeKM  tuingt  and  ffitrutUi  ata  notbint?  mort*  than  specitnen^— and 
who  ihali  jnflpo  ff  a  hnunp  hy  a  t|}tf4:iumu  brick  S  Scleitiuue  may  bt  gtuie,  but  tbey  aluiovt  liivaritibljr  luee  Jajftrtf  by 
being  torn  from  tbvlr  aetlingtt. 


'? 


I 


WHICH  ARE  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  BOOKS? 

For  a  choice  of  the  "Supreme  Books/'  the  poblfahera  have  not  relied 
wholly  on  the  Judgment  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men.  They  have  carefally  taken  into 
account  the  liata  heretofore  prepared  bv  such  high  authorities  as  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Buakin 
and  Swlnbome,  and  have  alao  availed  themaelvea  of  the  services  of  the  following 

AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  OF  SELECTION: 

REV.  COWARD  EVBRnT  HALB,  D.D.  PRES'T  WILLLIAM  R.  HARPER 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  REED  HON.  AINSWORTH  R.  8POPPORD 

ROS8ITER  JOHNSON,  LL.D..  Eoiton-in-Chibp 

Each  member  of  this  committee  is  an  acknowledged  authority  in  one  or  more  of  the 
great  departments  of  literature.  Some  of  them  began  more  than  five  years  ago  the  prelimin- 
ary labor  and  study  ik  esary  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  selection,  and  the  result  of 
their  work  is  of  the  h4  .est  interest  to  every  one  who  appreciates  what  is  most  instructive, 
interesting  and  inspiring  in  the  world  of  letters. 

DISTINOUISHED  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTORS 

Elaborate  Prefatory  Artlcleabv  the  greatest  livhig  writers  introduce  the  several 
Tolnmes,  givhiff  the  reader  a  clearer  insight  into  the  life  of  each  great  author  represented  in 
the  seriesrhis  place  in  literature,  and  the  character  and  value  of  his  work.  These  articles 
are  in  every  instance  from  the  pen  of  the  scholar  or  critic  best  fitted  to  write  on  the  author 
or  book  of  which  he  treats.  -For  instance :  PROF.  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  of  Harvabd,  writes  on 
Plato;  DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  on  Db  Foe:  HARRIET  PRE8C0TT  8P0F- 
FORD  on  Charlottb  Bromtk;  HON.  THOMAS  B.  REED  on  the  ''Obkat  Orations";  and 
FRANK  R.  STOCKTON  on  the  ^'Famous  Short  Stories. "  A  few  of  the  other  contributors 
are :  ANDREW  LANG,  the  celebrated  critic;  DR.  JOHN  P.  MAHAFFY,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  MONCIIRE  D.  CONWAY:  HON.  W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  the  historlin; 
THOMAS  WENTWORTU  HIOOINSON;  WILLLA.M  J.  ROLFE,  the  great  Shakx- 

SFEABIAN  SCHOLAR. 

The  World's  Greet  Books  will  be  published  in  fine  library  style,  printed  from 
new  plates,  and  will  contain  an  abundance  of  fresh  and  appropriate  illustrations,  including 
full-page  portraits  of  the  authors.  From  a  mechanical  stanupoint,  each  volume  will  approxH 
mate  perfect  book-making,  and  the  production  of  the  entire  series  will  constitute 

ONE  OF  THE  HOST  EXTENSIVE  AND  IMPORTANT  XJIERART 
ENTERPRISES  EVER  UNDERTAKEN  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

On  regnest,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  yon  the  final  list  as  perfected  by  the  COMMITTEB 
OP  SELECTION,  with  full  particulars,  specimen  pages  and  engravings.  We  believe  that 
all  students  of  literature  will  asree  that  this  list  does  not  contain  one  volume  that  oueht  to 
have  been  omitted.  Yet  we  oelieve  that  the  books  indispensable  to  every  well  selected 
library  are  all  included. 

Those  who  spply  promptly  for  Information  will  place  themselves  in  a  I 
position  to  participate  in  the  introductory  distribution  of  the  valuable  first  edition,  which  is  I 
particularly  desirable  because  printed  from  the  fresh,  new  plates,  thus  brln^nir  out  the  ^ 
portraits  and  engravinics  with  peculiar  delicacy  and  beauty.  First  edition  subscribers  will  also  be  accorded  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the  finally  completed  work.  Those  Interested  should 
therefore  apply  pi^mptly  for  particulars. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yoric. 


A  Library  of 
Great  Books 

HISTORY 

ncnoN 

BIOGRAPHY 

TRAVEL 

REUGION 

MENTAL 

AND  MORAL 

SCIENCE 

POETRY 

PLAYS 

ESSAYS 

ORATIONS 

NATURAL 

SCIENCE 

POLITICAL 

ECONOMY 

FOLK-LORE 

ORIENTAL 

Literature 

No  ••Extracts/' 

Every  work 

Complete 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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SAVED  61  TIE  f  ANUAKBR  BISTORT  CIDB 

By  joining  the  Wanamaker  History  Club  instead  of  purchasing  in  the  ordinary  way,  our  club 
members  have  saved  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  a  very  few  days  the  club  will  be  filled  and  no  more  members  will  be  admitted. 
This  will  complete  the  greatest  book  sale  ever  conducted  at  the  Wanamaker  stores. 

This  success,  without  precedent  even  at  Wanamaker's,  has  been  possible  because — 

First. — A  general  history  is  a  necessity  in  every  home  library. 

Second. — The  preeminence  in  this  field  of  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  enables  us  to  add 
our  commendation  to  the  indorsements  of  many  eminent  scholars ;  and  our  customers  know  that  this 
guarantees  Dr.  Ridpath's  History  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Third. — By  taking  an  entire  edition  we  reduced  the  price  one-half. 

Fourth. — We  deliver  the  complete  set  at  once  to  club  members  and  spread  the  payment  over 
fifteen  months.  Thousands  of  folks  with  little  book-money  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  enrich  their 
homes  with  this  treasury  of  historical  learning. 

You  Can  Secure  a  Set  if  You  Act  Promptly 


6,600  PAGES.    NEARLY  4,000  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Write  to-day  for  specimen  pages  and  full  information — or,  better,  send  the  club  fee,  which 
is  only  One  Dollar. 

The  complete  set  of  eight  massive  volumes  in  any  binding  will  be  sent  you.  Examine  it  for  ten 
days  and  then  send  it  back  if  you  choose  ;  your  money  will  be  refunded.  Or  keep  the  books  and  for 
fifteen  months  pay  $1.50  per  month  for  cloth,  $2.00  for  half  Russia — which  we  specially  recommend  as 
more  durable  and  attractive — or  $2. 50  for  simiptuous  full  morocco,  and  own  the  greatest  history  of  the 
world  ever  written. 

Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  people  have  purchased  this  great  history,  paying  double  our  club 
prices.     After  our  club  is  closed  regular  prices  will  again  prevail. 

PHILADELPHIA       JOHN      WANAMAKER        new  YORK 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertleer  pleaee  mention  this  magazine. 
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REMEMBER^  you  have  one  whole  week 
for  careful  examination^  with  ptii'ile^e  of 
returning  if  not  entirely  satisfactory^  and 
your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


QUICK  *  *  * 
CLEARANCE  *  *  ♦ 

Very  few  of  these  medal  sets  now  remain.  Every  reader  knows  that  the  work  is  not  only  an  EncyelopcBdkL,  treating 
over  50,(100  ttjpCcs^  but  the  most  exhaustive  DUtionary  published,  defining  over  2oO,000  words,  which  is  SJi.ooo  more  than 
any  otiier.  They  also  know  that  they  are  securing  the  work  for  LESS  THAN  ONE-THIRD  THE  REG  ULAR  PRICE^ 
ana  as  a  consequence  orders  are  being  received  dally  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

In  taking  stock  at  the  close  of  oar  business  year,  we  And  a  few  sets  of  The  EncyclopaMlIc  Dictionary  (in  cloth, 
half-Russia  and  the  special  library  binding  only),  of  which  the  sides  of  some  of  the  volumes  are  sliehtly  rubbed— 
not  enough  to  impair  their  real  value  or  appearance  in  your  library,  but  sufBclent  to  prevent  their  shipment  as 
perfect  stock  at  our  regular  prices  of  S4S  to  fTO  a  set.  There  being  only  a  limited  number  of  these  sets,  we  shall 
not  goto  thp  tmtihlenf  rebiinlhiR  ilu'm.bul  hftve  dtf-Tdod  to  li?ttfifliti  pi?  on  easy  imvm*  nts  of  fl  down  and  fl  per 

mr*nth  until  paid  for— less  than  one- 


At  once  a  Cyclopaedia  and  a  Dictionary, 


jrWT  Aft  TlirV  LIMIh-. 

.1 ,.-.  •  ■■  f  ■  n--  yr  lnTpcc-i !  lit:  inp^  -^  i    ajn,!:*:*.!  Mfi-if>  1^  i.U-  lin  i^-  i .    A'r>- 
i,  ^r^  lto>-4l  (jLjiirtn  P.Lgc^ .     \\M  fiT5'v.«<^  (■..  i-nhlih  -. 


A  Librarr 


(i:iir4  tin.-  regular  price. 

BY  PROMPT  ACTION  NOW, 
tlitrn^fon ,.  a  number  of  ambitious 
r^mU-rn  <tt  the  Review  ofRbviewh 
wbfj  cJt^sij'e  an  up-to-date  reference 
li  bmrj  may  now  secure  these  special 
sets  at  nbout  cost  of  paper,  ink*  and 
binding, 

JUST  NOW 

THI^V    IRE  YOtR8FOR  A  LIFB- 
TI>IB  THK$  EA8Y  WAY. 

81  DOWN 

!^C  I  Ri:s  IH3IEDIATE  POSSESSION 

of  tJii'  I  iitire  set  of  four  volumes. 
Biilu^et'  [[jayable  $1  monthly. 


tifiiflrrn  mutt  not  think  that  th€»f  set* 
Hff  hi  ttitff  way  incomplete  or  out  of  daU. 
Thru  ftrr  r  I  om  th<  regular  ttock^  thr  price* 
uf  Mfit  r*frtging  from0*x  to07o,  according 

WE  GUARANTEE 

thrtt  tin*"*'  sets,  except  for  slight  rubs  or 
abriLsiun!^  ^  m  the  sides  of  some  of  the  vol- 
iinif?!».  11  TV  precisely  the  same  as  thone 
*.ij4l  M  fn'l  prices;  yet  we  cannot  offer 
I  hviu  ti»  perfect  stock,  and  our  loss  shall 
U'-.  >-i>iir  i:inn.    This  Is 

PooltfM  ly  the  Grealeiit  Barcatn 
fiii-r  4»nered  in  a  strictly  hlch* 
oln>»>4  standard  publication. 

WHAT  THE  ABLEST  CRITICS  SAY. 

**yot  only  are  more  word*  dejlncd  in  thia  New  Dictionary 
than  in  any  othcrt  but  its  d^yinitkm^  art  more  cxhatutirc" 

— Chlcaco  Tribune. 

".4  standard  rtferencc  book,  treating  every  branch  of  knoit^ 
edge  and  research  in  a  nuuterly  manner." 

-Philadelphia  Press. 

"It  forms  in  itself  a  library  for  the  busy  man  of  a  fairs,  the- 
merchitnt  ambitious  to  adi'ancr  himself  in  his  line,  or  the  student 
or  apprentice  just  making  a  beginning." 

— Sclentlflc  American. 

**At  the  very  head  of  aV  contemporary  publications  of  its 
kind,  and  /Irmly  established  *jui  one  of  thefeivgreat  reference  books 
of  tltc  M'or/d."— C'hrUllan  Herald.  X.  Y. 


WHAT  THE  E^iCYC'LOPiBDIC  DICTIONARY  18. 

It  contains  over  2.1O.00O  deflned  words— nearly  twice  as 
many  as  the  largest  "unabrldsred  "—and  is  now  accepted  as  ax 
rxQiT K8TION ED  A  CTHOKiTY  wherever  Ihe  English  language  is 
spoken. 

it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Encycloptedias.  treating  over 
50,()(W  encycloptedlc  subjects- the  Britannica  hiis  about  27,000. 
JrsT  THINK  OK  it!  The  whole  OMige  of  human  knowledge 
condensed  for  your  instant  I'se  bf  fhch  world-famous  scien- 
tists as  Huxley,  Proctor,  and  a  hundred  other  educators  of 
hardly  le«*s  renown  !  It  easily  takes  the  place  of  any  half-dozen 
other  reference  books  that  could  be  named. 

it  is  on  ornament  to  any  Library  :  beautifully  printed, 
substantially  boimd,  pn)fus«»ly  Illustrated,  costing  mokk 
THAN  ^r.'jO.OOO  TO  i»KODrcK,  the  regular  price  being  from  $42 
to  $70  a  set. 

B  E"  WLM  E"  WLM  B  p  B  These  sets  are  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  and  look  as  well  In  your  bookcase  as  those  for 
Im  fc  Iwl  K  ■▼■  ^9  ^  r%  whlfh  we  are  getting  ivgular  prices.  We  guarantee  that  the  interiors  are  not  injured  and  the 
bindings  of  our  standanl  grade.  The  most  serious  harm  to  any  set  is  no  grrtater  than  might  occur  In  a  few  days*  use  in  your  own 
home  or  ofTlce.  As  absolute  proof  of  this  statement,  y<)U  may  retain  the  set  for  careful  examination  for  one  whole  week.  If 
not  entirely  satisfactory  you  may  return  the  volumes  and  money  will  Ije  promptly  and  cheerfully  refunded.  This  Is  positively 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

UtkWK  Ia  ^AAlirA  This  firASl  Ranraln  I^rlng  or  semi  fl.OO  to  the  Xew  York  Newspaper  8>'ndlcate,  93  Fifth  Ave.. 
nUW  lU  aWUrV  IIII9  yivai  vaigaill  xew  Vork,  and  entire  set  of  four  superb  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be 
forwarded.  The  balance  is  to  be  paid  at  rate  of  H.OO  monthly  for  one  year,  I'he  first  payment  for  either  binding  is  only  #1 . 
In  sending  your  first  payment  plejuse  designate  the  style  of  binding  you  desire,  and  indicate  how  you  wish  the  volumes  sent,  as 
the  charges  f«)r  delivery  ninst  l»e  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Rt'inlttances  received  aft«r  this  special  lot  Is  exhausted  will  be  Im- 
mediately returned.  The  limited  st<xk  at  our  dNposil  critinot  last  long.  To  prot<»ct  oui-sdves  against  book  dealers,  etc.,  we  must 
decline  to  send  more  than  *Z  sets  to  any  «»ne  party,  ami  in  every  ca*ii'  >ve  must  require  the  full  name  and  address  of  each  person 
receiving  a  set.  We  have  only  two  styles  of  binding  In  this  lot— <loth  and  half-Russia— about  an  e<iual  quantity  of  eaclu  Order 
at  once,  lo  make  sure.  The  abs<)lm«>  confidence  of  the  Syndicate  that  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  highly 
valued,  and  cheerfully  paid  for.  Is  clr«arly  shown  by  sending  such  a  valuable  set  of  lKX)ks,  the  subscription  price  of  which  is  from 
$42  to  $70,  on  an  advance  payment  of  only  $1.    We  refer  to  any  newspaper  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  or  San  Francisco. 

The  Half-Russia  Binding  will  be  supplied  for  25e.  additional  per  month.    The  Special  Library  Btndlnc.  FULL 
SHEEP,  AOc.  additional  per  month. 

New  York  Newspaper  Syndicate,  91  A  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaifns, 
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UniversUies  and  Colleges. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


OO»<<OOOOPPO<POO>OOOOPOOOO^C<<OO»OOOPftOOOPOO>PO>0OOOO»<O»OO»OO»OOO»OOOOOOOftO»»OO»O»»PO»O»»»OOOOOO 


West  Virginia  University,   Morgantown,  W.  Va.    i 

THE  5UnMER  QUARTER  WILL  BEGIN  JULY  i  AND  CONTINUE  TWELVE  WEEKS, 

It  will  be  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each.    Teachers  will  find  the  summer  quarter  especially  attractive.    Numerous    [  * 
courses  in  pedsLgogy  and  inspiring  lectures  on  educational  subjects. 

Sammer  QuAtter  work  will  count  toward  a  degree  the  same  as  work  in  any  other  quarter.    All  departments  will  be 
in  full  operation.     In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty,  eminent  specialists  from  other  institutions  will  lecture— among  them 
Dr.  Lester  P.  Ward,  author  of  "  Dynamic  Sociology ;"       I    President  E.  BeoJ.  Andrews,  of  Brown  University ; 
Miss  Jane  Adduns.  of  Hull  House,  Chicago ;  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ; 

Prof.  Ciwrles  Zneblln,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;        I    Dr.  A.  B.  WInshIp,  editor  of  \\i^  J ournai  o/  Education  : 

and  others. 

Expenses  for  the  Entire  Qoarter,  including  tuition  and  board,  may  be  made  less  than  $65.00,  and  for  a  term  of 
six  weeVs,  half  this  amount. 

Instruction  Is  Qlven  by  Correspondence  to  those  who  cannot  attend  in  person.  The  University  grants  no 
degrees  for  work  done  entirely  by  correspondence,  but  work  so  done  may  count  toward  a  degree.  Students  may  take  complete 
college  courses  and  receive  degrees  by  taking  correspondence  work  during  the  year  and  attending  the  University  during 
successive  summer  quarters.        For  complete  announcements  address 

:;     JEROJie  H.  RAYMOND,  President,       .... 


-       -       -       -       Mors:antowii,  W.  Va. 

4iJ0»»00O»OOCO»0O0P»O»»»O9P»»0O»»OO»OO<00<OOP0P<PO#PO»»»»OO»00»OO0O0»0»O0»»OO000»»»O00O00OOO<0OPOO'  \ 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  8d  and  T  Bts.  N.  E. 

Washington  College  fob  touno  ladies. 

Buildings  new— elegantly  famished.    Beantlfnl  park  of  10 
acres  orerlooIcB  CapltoL    Superior  home  accommodatloiiB  and 
sforaociiUcaltare.    Large  and  experienced  faculty. 


opportonltie 


F.  Mbnbfex.  Pres't.    J.  Robt.  Oouu),  Sec'y. 


Iixnvois,  Chicago,  1500-4  TlUe  and  Tnist  Building. 

Chicag^o  College  of  Law, 

Law  Dkpartmknt  op  Lakb  Forjcst  Unitkrsity. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Moran,  LL.D.,  Dean.     Sessions  each  week-day 
evening.     For  information  addreas  E.  E.  Barrbtt,    LL.B., 
Secretary. 

llARTi.A2rD,  Baltimore,  comer  Carey  and  Lanvale  Streets. 

Shaftesbury  College  of  Expression. 

Six  monUis  seoBioii.  Enrollment  the  lat  of  each  month.  Sum- 
mer Term,  May  to  Oct.  incl  naive ;  Winter  Term,  Nov.  to  April, 
bKlQflive.  MiM  Alice  May  Youss,  President. 

Massacbussttb,  Boeton. 

Comer's  Commercial  College. 

Ftta  for  hlffh«crade  poaitlonB  in  basiness  and  shorthand.  Our 
mxRd  of  flny-0ix  years  and  81,800  pupils  speaks  for  itself. 
Send  for  proqtectna. 

MABtACTHUSKTTS,  Bo0t<Hi,  oor.  Tremont  and  Berkely  Streets. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Largest  In  America.    Send  for  catalogue. 

CHARLB8  Wbsi^y  Embbson,  President. 


Nbw  York,  Aurora. 

Wells  College. 


For  the  htsher  education  of  Toung  Women.    The  catalogue 
'       '  "  '  "on  about  entrance-        '  "~  " 

expenses,  etc^uid 


Kives  full  information  about  entrance-reauiremente,  courses  of 
Ipst^xpenses. etc^and  will  be  mailed  upon 
W^ILLIAM  E.  WATBR8,  Ph.D.,  President. 


«)uiy,  aclM>larshi] 
plkmtlonto 


Nbw  York,  New  York  aty,  Moraingslde  Heights,  120th 
screed  WesL 

Professional    training    for    intendlt 


Teachers 
College. 


teachers,  and  opportunities  for  special- 
ization and  graduate  study.  Alliance 
with  Columbia  University,  certain 
courses  in  Teachers  College  counting 
toward  the  Columbia  Unlvei'sity  de- 

I>ppartmcfntB  of  Psychology  and  General  Method,  English,  His- 
tory, Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek,  Science,  Domestic  Science, 
I>>me9tlc  Art.  Manual  Training,  Art  Education,  and  Klnder- 
eanen.  Observation  and  practice.  Send  for  circulars  and  Bul- 
letin. 


Nbw  York,  Elmira. 

Elmira  College  for  Women,  ope*^  sept  h 

Courses  classical  and  scientlflc.  Thorough  preparation  re- 
quired. High-grade  worlL  Number  of  students  restricted.  Ad- 
vantages in  Music  and  Art.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  elevator. 
Large  endowments  and  soholurshipa    Terms  moderate. 

A.  C.  MaoKbkzib,  D.D.,  President. 

Ohio.  Oxford. 

Miami  University. 

Three  courses  of  study.    Free  tuition.   S«id  for  catalogue  to 
W.  O.  Thompson,  President. 

Pbnnbtlyania,  Philadelphia,  UU  Arch  Street. 

Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

Summer  session  June  16  to  .Tully  27  in  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Send  for  special  circular. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 

CoNNBcncuT,  Comwall  (Litchfield  County). 

The  Housatonic  Valley  Institute. 

Boys  entering  this  Home  School  have  the  advantages  of 
healthful  location,  fine  fishing  and  outdoor  sports,  conjoined 
with  careful  and  constant  supervision,  in  school  and  out,  and 
thorough  preparation  for  College  or  Technoloffy.  Special  course 
in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Pres.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  recommends  it.  For  catalogue 
address  H.  B.  MacFa  bland,  S.B.,  PHnclpaL 

Connecticut,  Fairfield  Ca,  Brookfleld  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys. 

$600.  28d  year.  Home  life ;  single  rooms.  A  sweet,  moral  at^ 
mosphere  and  clean  associations.  Application  must  he  made 
through  the  waiting-list.    Send  for  our  book. 

Frbdkrick  S.  Curtis. 

Connecticut,  Greenwich. 

Academy  and  Home  for  lo  Boys. 

Academy,  72d  year :  Home,  18th.  Noted  for  successful  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  development  of  pupils.  Thorough  teaching, 
genuine  and  beautiful  home.  Unsurpassed  healthfulness.  Ref- 
erences. J.  H.  Root,  Principal. 

Maryland,  Annapolis. 

St.  John's  Preparatory  School.  ^^  8«p^ 

Boys  12  to  16.  Careful  supen-lslon  of  voung  boys.  Masters  all 
college  graduates.  Thorough  preparation  for  St.  John's  College, 
Naval  Academy  or  Business.     Address  Jamks  W.  Cain,  M.A. 


For  mutual  adiHintagt  when  you  writo  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxine, 
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Accidevnical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 

Harylaxo,  St.  OeorRe'8  (near  Baltimore). 

St.  George's  School  for  Boys  ^SSr^-S? 

highlands.  22d  year.  Preparatory  to  any  college  or  boslneflB 
life.  Individual  Instmction.  Vacation  home  if  desired.  New 
buildings;  extensive  grounds:  modem  comforts ;  refinement; 
kindnesa    $250  a  year.  J.  C.  KiNSAU,  A.M.,  PrlncipaL 

MASSikCHUSETTS,  Duzbuiy. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  Scientific  School,  College,  or  Business.  Individual 
teaching.    Elementary  classes.  F.  B.  Knapp,  S.B. 


Massachusetts,  Wahan. 

Waban  School. 

One  of  the  best  schools  for  boys  in  New  England.    Descriptive 
circular  sent  on  appU(»ttion  to 

Charles  E.  Fish,  PrincipaL 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  Srj?S:3fl?Sii^f  IliJS 

ings  of  modem  construction,  New  Science  hall,  seven  groups 
of  laboratories.  Manuid  tralnins.  Infirmary.  Gymnasium. 
Oval  and  cinder  track.    64th  year  began  Sept.  8,  *97. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  A.M.,  PrlncipaL 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

norlrxvarH  Rnve  Is  your  son  classed  at  his  school  with 
DaCKWara  OOyb.  boyshalf  his  age?  Does  it  seem  im- 
possible to  teach  him?  My  circular  may  help  you.  Miss  Kim- 
ball's Intermediate  Schohl  for  Bots.  Number  of  pui^ls 
limited  to  eight. 
Reference,  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys,  with 

HnmA  ni^n9.H!mpnt'      Cultured  home  in  one  of 
numc  IdTCpaiTIIlcaU    the  most  beautiful  suburbs 

James  B.  Parsons,  A.M. 


of  New  York  aty. 


New  Yobk,  Ithaca. 

The  University  Preparatory  School. 

A  Boys*  Fitting  School  for  Cornell  University.  Certificate 
admits  without  examination.  Open  all  the  year.  Send  for  pros- 
pectus. 

Chas.  a.  Stiles,  B.  &,  Pres. 

New  York  (Long  Island),  Rosiyn. 

Roslyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Fifteen  boys.  Ideal  location.  Home  comforts  and  care. 
Thorough  instruction  and  discipline.    Unusual  advantages. 

Rev.  James  Hall. 

New  York,  Suffem  (32  miles  from  New  York  (Mty). 

nAf-1r*1»v  AroHAfnv  Select  Home  School  for 
JseriCeiey  /ICaaemy.  bqys.  Numbers  limited. 
Primary  to  Academic  Grades.  Individual  teaching.  Beautiful 
Mountain  Location.  Real  family  life  combined  with  individual 
instruction.  Modem  residence,  all  private  rooms.  $260  yearly. 
CoUege  or  Business.  Rev.  JAS.  Cameron,  M.A.,  Prin. 

Pennsylvanla,  North  Wales  (P.  O.  Box  41). 

North  Wales  Academy 

AND  School  op  BrsiNESS. 
Thirtieth  year.    Graduates  take  the  highest  honors  in  college. 
The  Ellis  System  of  Practical  Business.  8.  U.  Brunner. 

Vermont,  Burlington. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  IS  A  HOME. 

The  Vt.  Episcopal  Institute  C^fSr^biS?: 

ness  or  for  college.  It  gives  the  care  and  training  of  a  refined 
home.  100  acres  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlaln.  Catalogues. 
$400.  H.  H.  Ross,  A.M.,  PrlncipaL 


Military. 


Calivobnia,  San  RafaeL 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Accredited  at  State  University.  Recognised  by  the  U.  & 
Government  in  the  detail  pf  an  army  officer.  Reraened  Augnit 
11, 1887.    Address  Arthur  Crosby.  Head  Master. 


Illinois,  Highland  Park  (23  miles  north  from  Chicago). 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  CoUege,  Goverzmient  Academies  or 
Business.    Beautiful  location.    Home  influence. 

Col.  H.  p.  Davidsov,  President. 

MASSAOHnsETTs,  Blllerloa. 

Mitchell's  Boys'  School,  iSgSfS.'S'lr.^r 

Strictly  Select  Family  School ;  $500  per  year.  Military.  Only  req- 
uisite for  admission  aood  eharacUr.  Special  care  and  tralnlnf 
to  young  boys.  Fits  for  college,  technology  and  business.  SeiM 
'       ■       ■  :.  MiT 


for  circular  to 


M.  C.  Mitch cll.  PrlndpaL 


Nbw  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  ST^KST 

Government,  a  combination  of  purental  and  military.   Rev.  T.  H. 
LAin>oi9,  A.M.,  Prin.  Capt  T.  D.  Landon,  Com*d*t^ 


New  York,  Comwall-on-Hudson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

The  leading  Military  school  in  the  East    Separate  boiUUng 
and  equipment  for  Young  Boys. 

For  Catalogue  address  the  Sdperintrsdent. 


New  York,  Poughkeepsie. 

Riverview  Academy. 

SUty-second  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the 
Government  Academies  and  Business.  United  States  Army 
officer  detailed  at  Riverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbee,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Sing^ingK>n-Had8on. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy, 


with  separate  departments  for  small  boys. 
References:  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Hamlltotx 
For  beautifully  Illustrated  year  book  address 

THE  Principals. 


.  ,  _     Eightv-thlrd  year. 

References:  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  L.H.D. 


New  York,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

St.  Austin*s  School  (Military). 

Thoroughly  prepares  for  all  colleges.  Mllltarr  discipline  de> 
velops  manly  character.  Home  care  makes  the  boy  happy. 
Playground  of  16  acres;  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium. 

Rev.  G.  E.  QUAILE,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 


Pennsylvania,  CThester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Courses  with  Degrees :  Civil  Engineering  (C.B.),  Chemistry 
(B.S. ) ,  and  Arts  ( A.B. ).    Also  thorough  preparator}'  instruction. 
Charles  E.  Hyatt,  President. 


Pennsylvania,  Ogontz. 

Cheltenham  Academy,  S.'k'SSfirnSlJ^tS'^^Si 

Pennsylvania's  leading  preparatory  boarding  school,  under  the 
military  system.  Represented  by  more  than  80  of  itsgradoates  In 
six  leading  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  |600peryear;  no^xtnu. 
Send  for  Ulus.  catalog.  John  C.  Rice, Ph.IX.Piln. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  writo  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magatlne, 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLa 
CANADik,  London. 

Hellmuth  Ladies*  College.  ii^SSSSJTSSSS! 

Fees  (In  advance) :  Board  and  Academic  Stadles,  $70  per  term 
or  $350  per  year:  combined  rate,  including  with  the  above 
Music,  Art,  and  Elocution,  $80  per  term  or  $900  per  year.  Four 
graduation,  also  elective  courses.  ClimaU  exceUeat.  For  calen- 
dar address  Rev.  E.  N.  English,  M.A.,  PrlncipaL 


CAuroRNiA,  Pasadena. 

Miss  Orton's  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  SchooL 
Certldcate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleges. 

Connecticut,  Hartford. 

Woodside  Seminary. 

Reopens  September  28b 
Terms  $700  to  $800. 

Hiss  8a  HA  J.  Smith,  Principal. 

Connecticut,  New  Haven,  56  Hillhouse  Avenue. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Cady*s  School  for  Girls. 

Finishing  and  College  Preparatory  courses  of  study. 
One  hour  and  a  half  from  New  York. 


Connecticut,  Litchfield  Co.,  New  Mllford. 

Ing^leside — A  School  for  Girls. 

Opened  October  5, 1887.    Second  half-year  begins  February  4, 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Black,  Patroness. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls.  ^"^ 

v.  City.  Primary,  Academic  and  College  Preparatory  Classes. 
Music,  Art  and  Languages.  New  buildings,  steam  heat,  incan- 
descent light,  gymnasium.    26th  year.    Circulars. 

Distbict  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1858  Wyoming  Ave. 

V/'ashington  Heights  School  ^Am^if, 

Preparatory,  Academic,  and  Musical  Department.    Prepares  for 
College.    Special  courses.     Boarding  pupils  limited.     Early  i 
plication  necessary.    Advantages  of  the  CapltaL 


Advantages  of  the  CapltaL 

Miss  Frances  Martin,  PHncipaL 


for 
ap- 


Mahtland,  Baltimore,  122  and  124  W.  Franklin  Street. 

Hdgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for   Girls.  Reopened  September  23,1897.    SSthyear. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Leprbvrk,  PrlncipaL 
Miss  E.  D.  HUNTLKY,  Associate  Principal. 

MAUTUkND,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 

College  for  Young  Women  and  Preparatory  School  for  Olrls. 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.    Extensive  Grounds. 


Lzumri^uned.    Suburb  of  Baltimore, 
plecely  Equipped. 


Location 

Spacious  Buildings,  com> 

Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 


Massachusetts,  Aubumdale  (ten  miles  from  Boston). 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

Offers  a  broadly  planned  course  of  study  for  the  practical 
education  of  young  women,  under  such  influences  of  refined 
Christian  association  and' oversight  as  conduce  to  the  training 
of  girls  for  their  distinctive  duties  in  home  life. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

C.  C.  Braodon,  PrlncipaL 


Academiceil  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

Massachusetts,  Boston. 

Miss  Chamberlayne*s  School  for  Girls. 

253  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Massachusetts,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School. 

A  Select  Private  School  for  Qirls.    Comforts  of  home. 

Mr.  Arthur  Oilman  is  the  Director. 

Massachusetts,  Concord. 

Miss  White's  Home  School. 

A  summer  outing  at  Plover  Hill  Heath,  Mass. 
Circulars. 


Massachusetts,  Everett  (pear  Boston). 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Studies.     (Twenty-third 
year.) 

MRa  A.  P.  Potter,  PrlncipaL 

Massachusetts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  ^SSil?^'~S 

miles  from  Boston.  Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley  and  other 
Colleges.  Miss  Charixxtte  H.  Conant,  l  t>.ii««i«^i- 

Miss  Florence  Bioelow,       5  Principals. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Ninth  year.    Preparation  for  College.    Special  courses. 

Principals :  Miss  Creighton,  Miss  Farrab. 

New  Jbb8bt>  Pompton. 

The  Henry  C.  de  Mille 

School  por  Girls.  Girls  fitted  for  home 
life  as  well  as  for  college.  Special  care 
given  to  delicate  girls.  Athletics,  wheel- 
ing, eta,  under  careful  guidance.  Young 
girls  of  twelve  may  begin  preparation  for 
college.  Home  training  given  to  all.  Jun- 
ior and  Senior  courses.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  dbMillb,  Principal. 

New  York,  Brooklyn  Heights,  160  Joralemon  Street 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's 

School  roR  Girls.  Highest  city  advantages.  Regular  expense 
for  school  year  $550.    Ninth  year.    Circular  on  application. 

New  York,  Canandaigua. 
Granirer  Plare  Srhool  '^rGihlp-  special  atten- 

vrrAIlJ^cr  I-lc&CC  OCnuUl  tlon  given  to  college  prepa- 
ration. Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges  without  examina- 
tion. Academic  course  with  diploma.  Music,  Art,  Gymnasium, 
Lectures.    1600  a  year.    Twenty-second  year. 

Samuel  Cole  Fairlet  (Amherst),  PrlncipaL 


Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Roues,  PrlncipaL 


New  York,  Irvlngton-on-Hudson. 

Miss  Bennett's  School  for  Girls. 

An  exceptional  school  with  the  most  desirable  school  features. 
Twenty  miles  from  New  York.  Refers  to  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner, etc.    Apply  to  the  Principals, 

Ml88  ELEANOR  W.  ROSE,  MiSS  MAT  F.  BENXETT. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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Academical  and  JPreparatory, 

GIULS.    - 

Nbw  York.  New  York,  711,  713,  715,  717  Fifth  Avenue. 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

Boarding  and  Dat  School  foR  Otrls.    Primary,  prepar- 
-      -         -  -  ~  ,tlo    ' 


atory,  academic,  and  musical  departments.    Preparation  for 
"  "    iclal  courses. 

R8.  Francis  Fisher  Wood,  Resident  PrlndpaL 


etXLtgfi.    Bpeclal^orses. 


New  Jersey,  Morrtetown  (near  New  York  City). 

The  Misses  Hickok*s  School  for  Girls. 

Instruction  by  professors  In  Ck>lambla  University. 
New  York,  New  York,  2034  Fifth  Avenue. 

Classical  School  for  Girls.    ^^SSf",^. 

English,  Science,  Art,  and  Language  courses.  Certificate  amnlts 
to  college.  Unrivaled  opportunities  for  the  study  of  music 
Home  care  and  social  recreation. 

Helen  M.  Sooville,  Edith  L.  Cooper,  Principals. 

New  York,  New  York,  176  West  TJd  Street,  Sherman  Squar«. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Oreen). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  0irls  (established  1816). 


New  York,  New  York,  181  Lenox  Ave.,  cor.  119th  St 

Miss  Mary  B.  M erlngton,  J  ,^     .     , 
Miss  Ruth  Mertngton.        f  Principals. 

School  for  girls.    Begins  October  L 
New  York,  New  York,  80, 82, 84  East  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.   Hazen's   Suburban   School    for 

Ten  miles  from  New  York. 


Girls. 


New  York.  New  York,  26  E.  Fifty-slJrth  Street. 

The  Ruel  School. 

English,  French,  and  German. 
18th  year  begins  October  6.    Primary,  Academic,  and  0>llege- 
Preparatory  Courses.    Limited  number  of  resident  pupils. 
Miss  Eleanor  Bobse,  PrlnclpaL 

New  York,  New  York,  6-8  East  Fifty-third  Street 

Sisters   of  the  Church.    ^^f^J^. 

secondary,  collegiate  departments.    Especial  courses.    College 
preparatory.    Parlor  boarders.    Address 

Sister  in  Charge. 

New  York,  New  York,  12  East  Seventy-third  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Graded  School  for  Girls.  Ck)llege  preparatory  class.  Special 
students.  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Normal  Class  under 
Mrs.  F.  Schwedler  Barnes. 


New  York,  Sing-Slng-on-the-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  ^?:^J''l^'^^ 

in  Art  and  Music.    Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director.    One 
hour  from  New  York.    Thirtieth  year  begins  September  22d. 
Miss  C.  C.  FrLLKR,  PrlnclpaL 


Academical  and  JPreparatory^ 

-      ■ GIttLS. 

New  York,  Syracuse. 

Keble  School  for  Girls. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  Huntington.    Twenty-eighth 
school  year  begins  Thursday,  September  15, 1899.    Apply  to 

Miss  Mary  J.  Jacksoh. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson.        "  THE  CASTLE.** 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

40  minutes  from  N. Y.  City.    Miss  C.  E.  Mason.  LL.M.,  Prin. 
New  York,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School. 

Formerly  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary.  Academic  and 
Graduate  courses.  Depart* 
ments  of  Music  and  Art. 
Certiacate  admits  to  Welles- 
ley,  Smith,  and  Yassar  col- 
leges. 85th  year  opens  Sep- 
tember M,  188eL  Miss  Mart  Alice  Knox,  PrlndpaL 

Ohio,  CincinnatL 
The  Clifton  Srhnol  in  ClndnnaU's  most  beautiful 
*  «r  J^  A  S  ^.  5^"  ™  8a*»»«'b-  UnderthedlreoUon 
of  Miss  E.  A.  Ely,  A.M.  Faculty  of  College  graduates. 
Fits  for  the  best  Colleges.  General  Academic  Course  prepares 
girls  for  a  wonmnly,  useful  Ufe.  Advanr«>d  clawes  tn  HI^oit. 
Languages.  Uterature  and  Art.  A  limited  number  of  girls  re- 
ceived Into  residence.    Send  for  circulars. 


Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 

Moravian  Seminary  (founded  i7i») 

and  College  for  Women. 


Ninety  minutes  from  Philadelphia 
For  circulars  address  '  " 


York. 


puvv^l  two  hoars  from  New 
J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  Prin. 


Pennsylvanla,  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  Girls. 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Boarding  and  Day.  Number  strictly  limited.  SpecialisiB  la 
all  departments.    Tennis  and  basket^balL    Wrtte  for  circular. 

Pennsylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  ^d  WeUesley  Prtnaratoiy. 
Prepares  for  all  Colleges.    Academic  and  special  coursea   Re> 
opened  Sept.  28.   Address  Mrs.  Theodora  a  Richards,  Prtb. 
Miss  Sara  Louise  Tracy.  Anociate. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogonte  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Opened  Sept.  39.  Established  in  185a  Twenty  minutes  from 
Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  For  circular  apply  to 
Prindpsls,       Frances  E.  Bennett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 

Academical  and  Preparatory , 

BOTH  sexea. 

Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

West  Newton  English  and  Classical 
School. 

For  both  sexes.    Established  in  1853.    Circular  sent  on  appU- 

CftWon.  ALLEN  BROTHEUS. 

Musical. 

Massachusetts.  Boston,  Franklin  Square. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

{Fowided  1868  by  Dr.  Ebcn  Tottrjee,) 
George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Send  for  prospectus,  giving  full  information. 

Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager. 


for  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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MU8i€€d. 


New  York,  Ithaca. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Faculty  of  twenty  artists.  Present  registration  809.  Free 
scholarshipe  awarded  upon  competition.  Seventh  year  beglnf 
September  6, 1896.    Send  for  catalogue. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  366  West  Twentieth  Street 

Albert  W.  Berg. 

Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony.  Manuscript  Music  revisedfor 
publication.  Office,  25  Union  Square(  Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co.). 

Niw  York,  New  York  City,  250  West  Twenty-third  Street 

Grand  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Founded  1874.  Incorporated  by  Act  of  legislature.  Offers  un* 
limited  advantages  in  the  study  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music.  Opera  and  Oratorio,  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Composition, 
and  all  Musical  Instruments,  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art,  from 
the  first  beginning  to  the  highest  artistic  perfection. 

Dr.  E.  Bbkrhard,  President. 

pKNirerxTAKLA,  Philadelphia,  1831  South  Broad  Street. 
PHILADELPHIAS  LEADING  COLLEGE   OP  MUSia 

Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Instmction  in  all  branches  by  a  faculty  of  forty  artist  teachers. 


Advantages  unequaled . 
trated  catalogues  address 


appointments  unsurpassed.     For  lllus- 
GiLBBRT  R.  Combs,  Director. 


Undassi/led. 


CosanEcncuT,  New  London. 

Instruction  for  Epileptics. 

A  delightful  home ;  careful  and  Judicious  instmction,  combined 
wltli  the  most  Improved  system  of  treatment,  under  a  physician 
of  long  ejcperience  in  this  disease.  Send  for  circulars  and  refer- 
ences. Dr.  Williamson. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  8156  Indiana  Avenue. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital of  Chicago,  111.  s?ri^nsi?rrs?s} 

commence  September  14, 1897.  New  college  building.  Equality 
in  sex.  New  hospital  of  225  beds  now  open.  Send  for  annoimce- 
menk  Joskph  R.  Cobb,  M.D. 

MA88ACHUSKTT8,  Boston,  9  Appleton  Street.    (After  Sept.  1, 
"'      .  Charitable  Meohanio  Assoo.  Bldg.,  Huntington  Ave.) 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

(GstAbllshed  In  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway)  began 
its  ninth  year  Sept.  28, 1897.      AMY  Morris  Homans,  Director. 

Hassachusetts,  Boston,  Huntington  Avenue. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Household 

A  -u-e     Established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway, 
/\ri;a>    reopened  Sept.  28.    Address  the  director. 

Miss  Amy  Morris  Romans. 


Unclassified* 


Massachubbttes,  Worcester,  80  West  Street. 

Froebel  School  and  Kindergarten  Nor- 
mal Class.    Thorough  preparation  for  Khidergarten 


years'  course.     Theory  and 


practice  combined.  Diploma  establishing  competency  of  student. 
Ntmiber  of  students  limited.  Students  admitted  at  any  time 
during  the  year.    Mothers*  Class. 

Miss  Annie  Coolidge  Rust. 


MiCHTOAN,  Detroit,  11  Adelaide  Street. 

The  Lewis  School  for 

STAfiriERERS 

Write  for  our  new  book,  1*he  origin  of^Sta  m- 
MKBiNO  (140  pages)  and  Souvenir,  cuuLalnlng 
25  illustrations  and  half  >tone  engravings.  Sent 
free  to  any  stanmierer  for  6c.  to  cover  postage. 


Correspondence. 


HOME 


Study 
Law 
at 
Home 


itTiinv  ^n  BUS!  urn.  w^ 

a#u  Formv  IVnibiiDiiblp,  f'-«n*l  Law* 

rU:.  fhriiusrljly  by  NT  A  It  iitymr 

to  a.  wmt4    p*T\ax    puhlLlrtn.       A.    t^eu  y 

will  \tny  you.    T  ry '  t.    ra,ta.lo{$  frw?  J 
TrijiJ  ipwDD  10  c«Eit&     Addrevis, 
BRYA14T  A  STRATTOM, 


STUDY  LAW  AT  NOME 

Law  liR  ih«  lEojimtK*  to  iiuprpjiH.  Wo  offer 
aucnccoiirst^saii  rcmlaunt  nchuoU.  Facolty 
€Ompq4«(l  of  members  of  the  CbLcauo  bar* 
Bt'hool  undDTfitjd  hj  itirocuundut  jud^eh.  uttt. 
mv^R'K  anc]  other  proniLnoDt  men,  Cirud- 
uatfa  In  actJve  prurtlce  lb  evorj  stnU*  In 
ttiL^uDlnn.  The  coiTfspondpnce  tnethml  ]s 
rvr^Ok'nlxetl  by  th(*  leailitiiz  edutiftmniof  the 
world,  yixtn  yenr  of  &hci;'«iS9.  Inipi^Tftl 
mei^hCHi£.  Spnd  for  Cfttit'oiirut*  (flvlti^  full 
Inforniiitlon,    i^hlcnvuf'urr^^iKtndi^nre 


Tit M ru ft  1  on  h?  m a  1 1 ,  :ir| r>  [ ,  ( r- rl  \t> 
e^vt^ry  "Tie.  Mr*tb<MH  iH^'i-v-.l 
hy  bNidlii^^  edutfrttiTs*,  l^.^^'l  rf 
Piirrtl  »Tm  i:oiiip(.4terit  lustrLiL-- 
Un-^.  Titk^Ei  *\Hi.to  titm'  only. 
Til  n't  cuuT^ei,  ttrejjttratniryn 
iTiu  n  1 1 1  (Vitii.  col  l+'if  1^  A II M  |>iJ'  1  r- 
tiinily  [•'•  i-rW^r  v..iir  cm-H- 
ibm  jjiLij  ^'1  ■  ■■  I''  'I '.  y-i  iii1*,mH 

ami  irr.nJi.,,U  -  .  ■..  rvn  h-'n^. 
JMiffhi  ].  iirn-r  -iM'.  t'",  t-iiJI 

lAw,  203  Tel.  Bld^.,  l>«trol^  Mleh. 


Teachers^   Agencies. 


Teachers'^  Agencies. 


TTEACHERS    WANXED! 


UNION     TEACHERS'    AGENCIES     OK     AIMERICA. 

REV.    I..    D.    BASS,    l^.l^.<i   MANAGER. 

Pttt«&ufv«  Pa.;  TorwtOt  Can.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  T.;  Waghington,  D.  C;  San  PraneUcOt  Col.;  Chicago,  lU.; 

St.  LouU,  Mo.i  and  Denver,  Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  during  the  school  term,  caused  by  resignation,  death,  etc.  We  had  over  8,000  vacancies 
dnrlag  the  past  season.    Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  as  over  95  per  cent,  of  those 
wboreglstered  befbre  August  secured  positions.    One  fee  registers  in  9  ofllces.    Address  all  applications  to  Pittsburg .  Pa. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  attuertlaer  please  mention  thla  magaxlne, 
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3GH00L!>  6  COLLEGES 


Sent  to  any  addre^^f:  Jn  this  country  for  75  cents  per  month 
Office,  a06'2tO  Broadway,  New  York 


Correspondence. 

Teachers^  Agencies. 

m\  JOURNALISM 

mM  tHSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL  ONLY. 

M^m^             A  TKUROUaH    and    SClExNTlFlC   OOnna 
iMT^m^     adaptieci  to  t1)«!   IndlvirJuul  jjeeds  of  wrltert. 

An    A {T^nrjr  ^  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
All   ASCIlLy    fluence.    If  it  merely  hears  of  ra- 
eancies  and  tells  fhof  ^  something,  bat  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  I"  A I  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you.  that  is  more.  Ours  1>ArAmiTlf^1ldQ 
C.  W.  BARDfiE!i,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  l\CCUIIimCnU5 

*  Mr!:'  \1^  I  ii»triiot*f a  rxptHiisrifOfl  and  compcsonL    8ta- 
WA  1  ]H  ^"^""^^  aunraANf  til  himL  pTeaned..    U€'»t  of  lefer- 
■i0sJ.'jB  Hnr«-j«,    Wrti^  for  fJeficrtvtive  catalQglie.    ItU 

QO_/3;^^w^»Ao^E,co^REfl?a^^         acsooL  of  JOUl- 

^**— «^^        tf  ALIBM^  >  i .  J  J 1  elt-i^iiuiic  J31dii.,  Uttrolt.  Mich. 

New  York  Crrr. 

KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 

HAS  EARNED   ITS  REPUTATION  THROUGH   THE 
QUALITY  OP  THE  TEACHJARS  SUPPLIED. 

_ _^ i*K  1- _  ©renlnm  to  study  and  we  do  the  rest.    By  our 
■■Elllfl|||E  method  sucoees  oomes  eafly  to  you.    Tou  can- 
■kUIUIliC  not  afford  to  miae  this  opportunity.   Address 
IT  Uniic    'or  particulars,  NartonarSchool  of  Medl- 
m  1    nilllCl  cine.  82  Penn  St..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

position  or  know  where  a  teacher  is  wanted?    If  so.  write  full 

Devote  year  evenlncs  and  spare  time  at  home 

^Mfl|B^««  to  stndv ;  we  Instruct  by  correspondence.    You 
STIIIIT  cannot  afford  to  accept  the  proportion  of  another 
^  hT||      ^^  school  untU  you  get  our  liberal  offer.  Address 

UWl    ^^BIAff^OLIS  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 
89  Penn  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WINSHIP    •  ^--//^'^«^. 

Courteous         TCA/^UCPQ'     ^''''' 

^'^'^To^^.^.'Ka^             AGENCY 

W. F.  jARvis,  Mangr.            3  SOMERSET  ST.,  BOSTON. 

T€€icher^  Agencies. 

Nkw  York,  New  York,  IfiO  imh  Avenue. 

E.  Miriam  Coyriere  Teachers'  Agency. 

ents.    Musioal  Department.    School  property  rented  and  sold. 

Albany  Teachers'  Aeency. 

Provides  schools  of  all  grades  ¥dth  competent  teaohen.   As- 

Haruln  p.  Fbekoh,  Kanacer. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Press  CUpping  Bureau 

CORTINA,  SELF-INSTRUCTOR 

ENQlBh,  '       Cloth.    Baeh  $1.S0, 

Reads    newspapers   published  in    the  Far  West  for 
Professional,  Society,  and  Literary  people  on  reasonable 
terms.     For  particulars,  address  as  above, 

Box  23299  San  Franciaoo,  Cat. 

French,  Specimen  Copies,  a  Parts  (8  Lessons),  30c. 

Just  Out— "VERBOS    ESPANOLES." 

Ali  the  Castilian  verbs,  all  conju^ted,  with  ^re/osiiion*  and 
English  equivalents.    Only  book  of  its  kind  in  any  language. 

Cortina  Academy  of  Lan^fiiajfes,  44  W.  34tti  St,  N.Y. 

SENT  FREE. 

Unitarian  Publications  Sent  Free.     Address 

"what  too  a««  lookino  po«.»» 

The  first  and  only  paper  presenting  each  week  all  the 
hlstonr-maklng  news  of  the  world  intelligently  digested  and 
logloally  clasmfled.    Clean,  clear,  concise,  comprehenslTe, 
non-partisan,  truthfuL     Saves  time,  money,  trouble;  for 
aU  busy  people.    $1  a  year;  trial  13  weeks  25c.  Sample  free. 
Pathfinder.  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

BOOKS 


R.  H.  RUSSELL 


NEW  SPRING  CATALOGUE 
Full-Page  Illustrations  By  GIBSON: 
REMINGTON  :  WENZELL  :  NICHOL- 
SON :  HOPKINSON-SMITH  :  &  E.  A. 
ABBEY  :  Sent  free  on  application 

WEST  29th  STREET      :      NEW  YORK 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Pianofortes. 


BOSTON,  MASa 


For  mutual  atluantage  when  you  uriU  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business,  we  will,  without  charge, 
have  sent  to  you  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  most  reliable  railroads,  steamers, 
hotels  or  boarding  houses.  We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  thorough  information  on  tourist 
lines  and  resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much  inconvenience. 

Address'  Traveler's  Inqiuiry  Desk, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


FLORIDA 

BY  SEA. 

Mants&Mineis  Trans.  Go. 

New,  Fttt  and  Elef  ant  Steamships 

— MBTWEIH— 

Baltimore^   Boston,  Providence, 
Norfolk,  Savannah,  ^ 
Newport  News. 

Coislne  and  accommodations  nnequaled. 

Settdfor  Ducriptive  Foldtr, 
J.  C  WHincirr,  T.  M.    W.  P.  Turnkr,  G.  P.  A- 
Ocneral  OtHccs,  Baltimore,  Md. 


I» 


DELIGHTFUL  OCB  A  5 
TBIP6  for  TOURISTS 
or  TRAVBLBR6  via 
MALLORY  fTBAM- 
8HIP  LINBStoGeor- 
cla.  Florida,  Texas. 
Tickets  embrace  all  Summer 
-       ^-^  or  Winter  Resorts  In  Florida, 

Texas,  Oolorado,  Mexico,  California.  Tourists* 
Tlf krts  good  for  nine  months.  Write  for  onr  66- 
psge  booUei,  '*  Soathem  Routes,'*  mailed  free. 

C  H.  lALLORX  A  CO.,  Gei.  A^eitt, 
Pierao,  E.R..N.Y. 


6  Days  to 


BETTER  THAN 

QOINQ 

TO  EUROPE. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  hare  more  to  attract 
and  fascinate  from  a  traveler's  standpoint  than 
aay  spot  whatsoever.   Hawaii  Is  Indeed  the  Ideal 

«•  ISLAND  PARADISE.*' 

The  splendid  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ihlp  Ox  flsU  twice  a  month.  Bend  Ave  cents 
pr«ta«e  for  "Hawaii,**  a  pamphlet  of  choice 
p^otocrarures,  to 

OCEANIC  5.  S.  CO., 

■M  Mootgofliery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


How  to  Get  to  the  Klondike. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  al- 
though this  wa«  months  before 
the  Yukon  River  would  be  at  all 
open,  at  least  10,000  gold-hunters 
had  set  out  during  1898  from  Pa- 
cilic  ports  for  Dyea  and  Skaguay. 
X-ate  reports  declare  that  20,000 
men  and  as  many  tons  of  freight 
are  blocked  at  these  points,  and 
by  the  time  traflBc  begins  this 
number  will  have  imdoubtedly 
reached  50,000. 

There  is  a  wide  choice  as  to 
routes  to  the  new  gold-flelds  in 
the  far  Northwest  Territory.  To 
begin  with,  there  are  at  least  three 
ways  of  getting  there  without 
taking  steamer  at  all.  These 
overland  routes  all  start  from 
points  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  are  all  the  same 
from  Telegraph  Creek  on,  follow- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  Stick- 
een  trail  to  Lake  Teslin,  and 
then  down  the  Teslin  and  Lewes 
rivers  to  the  Yukon.  Comparar 
tlvely  little  is  known  about  any  of 
these  routes  yet,  so  until  some  of 
the  numerous  railroad  projects 
take  tangible  form  it  is  certain 
that  the  vast  majoritj^  of  gold- 
hunters  will  go  by  way 'of  Dyea 
and  Skaguay. 

Prom  the  Pacific  coast  the 
principal  starting-points  are  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  and  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  Prospectors  from 
the  East  can  reach  these  ports  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  via  New 
Orleans  and  El  Paso,  the  Atchi- 
son &  Santa  Ffe,  and  Atlantic 
&  Pacific,  by  way  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  crossing  Northern 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  the 
Burlington,  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  x>a8sing  through  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  City ;  the  Union 
Pacific,  by  way  of  Omaha   and 


Where  will  you  go  ? 

WHY  NOT  TRY    • 

California,  bizona,  Mexico, 
Japan,  China,  lustralia,  or 
Iround  tlie  World? 

"SUNSET  LIMITED" 


(ANNEX). 

Leave  New  York  Mondays  and 
Fridays. 

TOURIST  CAR  LINES  to  California 
now  running  via 

"Sunset  Route." 

Full  information  and  through  tickets 
to  the 

KLONDIKE. 

For  further  information,  free  illuitrated 
pamphlets,  maps  and  time-tables,  also  low- 
est freight  and  paasoffe  rates,  sleeping-car 
and  steamer  reservations,  etc.,  apply  to 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

349  Broadway  and  1  Battery  Place, 
(Washington  Building.)        NEW  YORK. 


ga2:k's  tours. 

54th  YEAR. 

40 High-Closs  Tours  to 40 

EUROF»E. 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany. 
Rhine,  Holland,  France,  England,  and 
Scotland.  Under  personal  escort.  ALL 
EXPENSES  included. 

tiTO  to  f775,  accordinjc  to  TOUR, 
pccial  TOUR  to  Norway  and  Rus- 
sia in  June.   Descriptive  Programmes  on 
application. 

Independent  Travel  Tickets  issued 
for  any  desired  tour  in  EUROPE. 

Steamship  Tickets    for    any    line. 
Choice  berths  secured  both  ways.    Relia- 
ble information  and  estimates.    Tourist 
Gizette,  100  pages,  all  about  travel,  xoc. 
HENRY  QAZB  A  SONS,  Ltd., 

1 13  Broadway,  New  York, 
aoi  WashlniTton  St.,  Boston, 
aao  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


For  muiuat  adoantage  wh9H  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  pleate 
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mention  thie  magaxin; 
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"America's  Greatest  Railroad" 


HAS. 


6  Trains  Each  Day  Bstwau 

New  York 
and  Chicago 

MORNINQ,  NOON  AND  NiattT, 
FORENOON,  AFTERNOON,  EVENINQ, 

Via  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 


8  Trains  Eacli  Day  Bstwaan 

New  York 

and  5t.  Louis 

SOUTHWESTERN  UfirTED. 

WESTERN  EXPRESS, 

NIQHT  PAST  MAIL. 

Via  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 


EUROPE.! 


MOBIH 
ME. 


Excursions  April  i6, 30 ;  May 
,  28;  June  4,  etc. 

..ound  the  World 

September  za,  October  zx. 
Program  mesyre*  from 

THOS.  COOK   Sc  SON, 

261  AND  1235  Broadway,  Nbw  York. 

BoHtoa,  PhllttdelphUh  Chlofro»8an  Fraaciaco. 

Russia,  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 
TWO  SELECT  EUROPEAN 
PARTIES.  Absolutely  first-class. 
Fifteenth  season.  Address  tor  itin- 
eraries, etc.,  Mrs.  M.  A.  CROSLEY, 
y)2  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

When  in  NEW  YORK  City  stop  at 

MILLER'S  HOTEL, 

39  West  36th  St. 

The  great  Family  Hotel  for  Tourists,  Teachers, 
and  Commercial  Travelers.  Especially  adapted  to 
Ladies,  traveling  alone  or  in  parties. 

American  plan,  $a  to  $4  per  day. 

Turkish,  Electric,  and  Roman  Baths  connected  with  the 
Hotel.    Clean,  yuiet,  Comfortable.    Best  ventiladon ;  best 

*^'^'«-  Send/or  circulars, 

CHARLES  H.  HAYNES,  Proprietor. 

ITALY 

AND  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

dj^Q/^  all  necessary  ex- 
sP*TOV^,  penses  included. 
Several  Tours  by  North  German 
Lloyd  and  Hambnrg-American  Line. 
Profframraes  free.  Write  for  Tourist  Ga- 
zette.   100  pp.  about  Foreign  TraveL    Post 

H.  GAZE  k  S05S,  Ltd.,  118  B'way,  New  York. 

901  Washlnpton  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
MO  South^Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Cheyenne ;  the  Northern  Pacific 
through  St.  Paul,  Bismarck, 
Helena,  and  Spokane  ;  .the  Great 
Northern,  passing  along  close  to 
the  United  States  boundary ;  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  which 
stretches  in  a  fairly  direct  line 
from  St.  John*8  to  Vancouver. 
There  are  also  various  lines  of 
steamers  between  San  Francisco 
and  all  the  more  northern  ports. 
Just  at  present  the  argonaut  can 
take  advantage  of  a  fierce  rate 
war  which  is  being  waged  be- 
tween the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  American  roads  west  from 
St.  Paul  and  which  has  made  it 
possible  to  go  from  St.  Paul 
to  Seattle,  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles,  for  only  $20.  The  North- 
em  Pacific,  the  Great  North- 
em,  and  the  Union  Pacific  have 
been,  of  course,  obliged  to  meet 
this  cut,  and  there  is  talk  of 
lopping  even  this  absurdly  low 
rate  in  half,  making  the  fare 
from  St.  Paul  only  $10. 

There  is  one  all-water  route 
from  Puget  Sound,  skirting  the 
coast  and  passing  around  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon,  the  passen- 
gers being  transshipped  at  St. 
Michael,  2,700  mil^  from  Seat- 
tle, to  shallow-draft  steamers 
in  which  the  seventeen-hundred- 
mile  trip  up  to  Dawson  City  is 
covered.  The  North  American 
Trading  and  Transportation 
Company  runs  a  regular  line  of 
steamers  over  this  route  from  the 
first  of  June  on  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  of  the  various  other 
lines  heralded  as  formed  or  being 
formed  to  accommodate  this  traf- 
fic, probably  enough  will  ma- 
terialize to  prevent  any  great 
delay.  The  cost  of  the  journey 
is  from  1200  to  $300,  including 
freight,  according  as  one  goes 
second  or  first  cla.ss. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion, 
however,  of  those  who  throng  to 
the  mining  regions  will  take 
steamer  from  one  of  the  coast 
points  named  as  far  north  as 
Wrangell,  Juneau,  Dyea,orSkag- 
uay,  from  each  of  which  landing- 
places  trails  lead  across  the  vari- 
ous mountain  passes  and  strike 
the  head-waters  of  the  Yukon. 
Three  steamship  lines — the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Steamship  Company, 
the  Washington  and  Alaska 
Steamship  Company,  and  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company — 
have  nearly  a  hundred  sailings 
scheduled  between  February  4 
and  June  4,  and  there  are  anum- 


HEIITHI  REST!  COMFORT! 


^Jackson    Sanatorium, 


DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 

A  3Iagnificent  Health  Institu- 
tion, established  in  1858;  open  all  the 
year.  On  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad,  a  night's  ride  from 
New  York  City  and  two  hours  from  Buf- 
falo. Fire  Pr  oof  Main  BuUding. 
All  modem  improvements;  ser\'ice  high- 
est grade.  If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to  write  for 
illustrated  literature,  addressing 

J.  ARTHUR  JiCKSOH,  I.D.,  Seeretin, 


Walter's  Sanitarium 


WALTER'S  PARK,         WERirEBSTTLLE,  PI. 

In  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  is  an> 

equaled   as     a   Winter    Resort     for 

invalids.      All   modem   conveniences. 

Catalogues  free.  Address  R*bt.  Walter,  ILBu 


ThB  Historic  White  Salphir  Spriip, 

Greenbrier  County ^  West  Virginie^, 
The  Representative  Resort  of  the  5oath. 

A  great  central  point  of  reunion  for  the 
best  society  of  the  North,  South,  EUist.  and 
West.  Immediatelv  on  main  line  C.  A  O.  Rv- 
Accommodation  for  2,000.  Season  Jane  15 
to  October  1.   Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  W,  ScoriUc,  Mmnagcr. 

FKAZiAK  Si^  attracti.^ 
*  •^•^•-'•-■•^•-'•^  routes  are  ar- 
ranged  for  the  Frazar  parties  in  Europe 
during  the  coming  summer,  with  reason- 
able prices  that  cover  all  expenoes.  For 
itineraries  and  reference  address  MRS. 
M.  D.  FRAZAR,  70  Globe  BuUding,  Bo*. 
TON,  Mass. 


Fw  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaiint. 
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KLONDIKE: 

T/ie  Chicago  Record*s 
Book  for  OotdSeckers. 

424  pages.     Nearly  100  illustrations. 

Gives  location  of  all  gold-fields  in  Alaska 
and  British  Yukon  country. 

How  to  get  to  them. 

What  it  costs  to  reach  them,  with  neces- 
sary outfit. 

What  to  do  when  you  get  there. 

How  to  prospect  for  gold. 

Every  route  described  in  detail,  \vith 
good,  clear  maps  and  complete  tables  of 
distances. 

Mining  laws  and  land  regulations  of 
United  States  and  Canada,  complete. 

Method  of  procedure  in  locating  and  filing 
claims. 

In  addition,  a  great  store  of  miscellaneous 
information  of  great  interest  and  educa- 
tional value. 

Complete  and  exhaustive  index. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make 
**THE  CHICAGO  RECORD'S  BOOK 
FOR  GOLD-SEEKERS"  indispensable  to 
the  prospective  gold-seeker  and  a  treasure 
for  every  library.  Of  a  high  order  in  a 
literar>',  typographical,  and  artistic  sense. 
Bound  in  art  canvas,  with  beautiful  cover 
design  in  three  colors. 

Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00  by 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD, 

181  riadison  St.,  Chicago. 


ber  of  other  lines  either  in  operar 
tion  or  about  to  begin.  The  fares 
from  Seattle  are  as  follows  :  To 
Wrangell,  second  class,  $13  ;  first 
class,  $25;  to  Junea,  $17  and 
$32 ;  and  to  Skaguay  and  Dyea, 
from  $25  to  $40.  The  journey  to 
the  latter  towns  occupies  four 
days.  Each  first  or  second  class 
ticket  entitles  the  holder  to  carry 
150  pounds  of  baggage,  excess  be- 
ing charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  a  pound.  Miners' 
outfits,  provisions,  and  general 
merchandise  cost  $10  a  ton  to  the 
same  places,  while  the  prospector 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  $22  to 
transport  a  horse  or  a  mule,  $13 
for  a  burro,  and  $5  for  a  dog  I 
It  is  reported  that  the  steamship 
companies  flatly  declined  to  carry 
lumber  at  any  price,  space  being 
too  valuable  to  devote  it  to  any 
commodity  so  bulky. 

The  route  from  Wrangell  fol- 
lows the  Stickeen  River  north  as 
far  as  Telegraph  Creek,  and  from 
here  on  it  is  uniform  with  the 
overland  trails  previously  de- 
scribed, passing  down  the  Teslin 
and  Lewes  rivers  to  Fort  Selkirk. 
From  Juneau  also  the  traveler 
may  strike  off,  passing  up  the 
Taku  River  and  joining  with  the 
trail  just  mentioned  at  Teslin 
Lake. 

From  Dyea  starts  what  seems 
to  be  the  best  route  of  all,  lead- 
ing over  the  Chilkoot  Pass. 
Along  this  a  tramway  will  prob- 
ably be  built  in  time  to  expedite 
a  portion  of  the  spring  traffic. 
The  land  journey  here  is  only  30 
miles  in  length,  and  with  a  few 
portages  one  can  go  by  boat 
through  a  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers  all  the'  way  from  Lake 
Lindemann  to  Dawson.  The 
cost  of  getting  across  the  Chilkoot 
Pass  is  at  present  anywhere  from 
riOO  to  $400,  but  it  will  probably 
be  reduced  to  something  much 
more  reasonable  within  the  next 
month  or  two. 

If  the  prospector  starts  from 
Skaguay  he  will  go  over  the 
WliitePass  instead  of  the  Chil- 
koot, and  strike  at  Lake  Nare? 
the  same  water  system  which  is 
made  use  of  on  the  former  route. 
Or  it  is  possible  to  disembark  at 
the  little  village  of  Chilkat,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Dyea,  and  cross- 
ing the  mountain  chain  by  the 
Chiikoot  Pass,  follow  the  Dalton 
trail — which  has  several  varia- 
tions—down to  the  Lewes  River. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pteaae  mention  thia  magazine. 
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<7«l^^l^.«^t  Produce  each  a  dtoeoe 
AlCOnOltf  hayinffdeflnitepathol. 
gSk^tm^wm  ogy.  ThedUeaaeyleldi 
C^PlUlnf  easily  to  the  Double 
#B%  -  ^^j^^^  ChlorideofOoldTreat- 
1  OD&CvG  ment  aa  administered 
■•^•^^  X  at  the  followinff 
^Sinq  /P    Keeley  Instltotes. 


Inebriety-A  Disease 

Inebriety,  Morphine  and  other  Dni^  habits  are  dependent  upon  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  victim  of  the  disease  again  and  again  puts  forth  the  most  heroic 
efforts  to  reform,  but  his  disease  is  too  absolutely  overpowering  to  be 
conquered  by  resolutions.  The  will-power  he  would  exercise  if  he  could 
is  no  longer  supreme.  Alcoholic  stimulants  have  so  congested  the  deli- 
cate nerve  cells  that  they  cannot  respond  to  the  performance  of  their 
functional  duties,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  victim's  condition  is  as  in- 
explicable to  himself  as  it  seems  inexcusable  to  his  friends. 

The  Keeley  treatment  cures  this  disease  by  restoring  the  nerves  to  a 
perfectly  healthy  sute.  It  cores  by  removing  the  cause.  The  re- 
sult is  tnat  the  patient  is  left  in  a  normal  and  healthy  condition,  and  he 
has  neither  praving,  desire,  nor  necessity  for  stimulants. 

Over  270,000^  men  and  women  to-day  have  been  permanently  cnred  of 
the  disease  of  inebriety  through  Dr.  Keeley's  treatment,  which  is  admin- 
istered only  at  institutions  authorised  by  him. 

The  treatment  at  these  institutions  is  nleasant,  no  restraint  is  imposed. 
It  is  like  taking  a  four-weeks'  vacation.     He  only  knows  he  is  cured. 

Df  tailed  in/ormoHtn  o/this  trtmmtnt,  and  proofs  o/iix  success^  sent /re*  upon 
appiiceuion  to  at%y  0/ the  /oilowing  institutioms. 


tAddreaa  <A« 
K§el9ff  institute 
St  either 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
t     Los  Angeles.  CaI., 
I        Cor.  N.  Main  A 
1        Commercial  Stt. 
I  Keeley  Catechism  sent  on  application. 


West  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington.  D.  C, 

90s  E  St..  N.  W. 
Dwlght.  111. 
Marion.  Ind. 
Kansas  Citv,  Kan., 

Cor.  6di  ^.  &  Ann  At. 
Crsb  Orchard.  Ky. 


New  Orleans.  L.a.. 

3«>7  Magazine  St. 
Portland.Me.. 

Mt  Congress  St. 
Bauimore,  Md., 

14 18  Madison  Ave. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Detroit.  Mich.. 

50  Washington  Ave. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

Park  Av.  &  loth  SL  S. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.. 

716  W.  loth  St. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.. 

9803    Locust  St. 
North  Conway.  N.  H. 
Newark,  N,  J.. 

IS  Central  Ave. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 

3S8  Niagara  SL 
White  PUins,N.Y. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio, 

43>  Elm  St. 
Columbus.  Ohio, 

90  North  4th  St. 


Ptttsbug,  Pa., 

4*46  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence.  R.  L 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Waukesha.  Wla. 

Address  the 
Institute 
nearest  you. 


*  Non-Heredity  of  Inebriety,"  by  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley,  mailed  upon  application. 


PRESS    CLIPPINGS.    Keep   up  to  IMcI 

If  yoa  want  the  BEST  things  printed  on  any  particnlar  sabject, 
or  ALL  that  Is  published  about  it  everywhere-in  dailies,  weeklies, 
magaadnes  and  miscelUuieous  publications— you  can  get  ttfrom  us. 

Material  for  Speeches,  Sermons,  Essays,  Novels,  Scrap-Books, 
Statistics,  eta 

We  read  the  current  Issues  of  all  American  and  the  principal 
foreign  pubUcations,  and  mail  clippings  to  subscribers  daily. 

Rates,  $1  per  month  and  upward. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  quote  yon 
THE  CHICAGO  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU, 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicaga 


Smooth  the 
Rough  Edges 

of  ioHnFH  m}i]  CiifTe  by  u^^iuii  th«i 
I J I  n<  f  I  ii  u  bbt^T*.  A  t'  I  liki^  a  o harm. 
NfoOeil  !)>  v\'^t^ry  on<-.  Fur  wile  bf 
( Tvn V s  Fii  ni i ^ h it?  .  Heii t  pn*t p» Ul 
ft  >r  1  <>' .  Nat  I  on  al  M  etal  Edge  Box 
Co,,Phllad^lrhLK.  Pa, 


i/iiied^ 


Musical  Bicycle  BelL 

Composed  of  two  bells  tuned  in 
harmony,  which  are  struck  alternately, 
producing  a  sweetness  of  tone  delight- 
ful to  the  ear.  Adjustable  to  strike 
either  single,  double,  or  electric  stroke. 

Bjt  mail^  postpaid^  ^i.oo. 
TRINITT  CHIMES  CO..  Room  2, 

263  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


jdMONG  the  great  number  of  thoroughly  equipped 
sanatoriums  there  is  none  better  fitted  by  nature 
and  art  to  give  absolute  rest  than  the  Jackson  Sanatori- 
um at  Dansville,  N,    V. 


BUHDMESS  PREVENTED. 

The  Absorption  Treatment  a  Success 

in  treating  all  forms  of  diseased  eyes  without  Knife  or  Risk. 

Over  75,000  treatments  given  at  our  institution  in  '97. 
Representative  people  from  all  parts  of  United  States 
and  Canada  endorse  this  institution 

"Do  Hot  Watt  to  bo  Blind." 

Thousands  Havt  Everything  to  Gain  and  Nothing  to  Lou, OiJI«  .V_.  . ,  ztid  Marion  IfaMie. 

Runpliht  Pne,  describing  home  treatment  and  institution,  the  largest  and  most  successful  in  America. 

THE    BEMI8    EYE    SANITARIUM,    -    Ciens   Falls,  New  York. 
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For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertlaer  please  mention  this  mugaslne, 
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Early  Spring  SMnle  to  Atlantic  City 


vu 
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Beginning  Thursday,  March  17,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  will  place  in 
effect  its  spring  schedule  to  Atlantic  City. 

A  new  train  will  be  added  via  the  Delaware 
River  Bridge  Route,  leaving  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia,  at  9.20  a.m.  daily, 
arriving  at  Atlantic  City  10.50  a.m.  ;  a  new 
seventy-five-minute  train  will  be  added  to 
leave  Market  Street  Wharf,  Philadelphia,  at 
3.00  P.M.  Saturdays  only;  a  new  train  will 
leave  Atlantic  City  at  3.50  p.m.  daily,  ar- 
riving Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia, 
via  Delaware  River  Bridge  Route,  at  5.27 
P.M.;  a  new  Sunday  only  train  will  leave 
Atlantic  City  at  8.00  p.m.,  arriving  Market 
Street  Wharf,  Philadelphia,  at  9.20  p.m. 
These  trains  will  all  carry  parlor  cars. 

The  3.50  P.M.  train  from  Atlantic  City  via 
the  Delaware  River  Bridge  Route  will  make 
a  direct  connection  at  Frankford  Junction 
on  week-days,  New  York  Division  train  No. 
98  being  scheduled  to  stop  regularly  at 
•  Frankford  Junction  on  and  after  March  17. 


Ato  mufual  advantaaa  when  uou  write  to  an  adoertlaer  please  mention  thie  magailne. 


Modern  Facilities  for  Ocean  Travel  to  Italy  and  the  Orient 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  but  few  peo- 
ple could  afford  the  luxury  of  a  trip 
to  England  or  the  continent,  and 
fewer  still  extended  their  journey  to  Italy 
or  as  far  as  Eg>pt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
when  they  did  they  would  write  home  about 
their  travels  and  all  the  strange  sights  they 
saw.  All  who  read  these  accounts  were 
usually  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally visit  those  strange  places  and  scenes 
hitherto  described  by  the  adventurous  trav- 
elers, but  in  most  instances  the  expense 
proN-td  a  drawback.  Thanks  to  the  evolu- 
tion in  steamship  construction,  it  is  now 
made  possible  even  to  those  who  have  only 
laid  aside  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  visit  not 
only  Northern  Europe,  but  Italy,  Egypt, 
and  the  Holy  Land  as  well,  and  I  was  one 
of  those  who  caught  the  fever  of  travel. 
Having  been  able  to  lay  aside  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  which  I  contemplated  devoting  to 
a  three  months'  trip  to 
Italy,  Southern  France, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  I  was 
naturally  obliged  to  go 
about  it  carefully  so  as  not 
to  spend  this  entire  fund  in 
ocean  travel  alone.  After 
visiting  all  the  steamship 
offices  on  lower  Broadway, 
studying  the  circulars  and 
handbills  of  the  various 
lines,  it  struck  me  that  the 
new  Prince  Line  to  Italy, 
with  offices  at  6 1  Broadway, 
New  York,  offered  the 
traveling  public  the  greatest  advantages  at 
most  reasonable  rates  of  passage.  In  fact, 
the  rate  for  cabin  passage  of  $55  to  Italy 
or  only  $101.75  for  the  round  trip  seemed 
so  I9W  that  I  concluded  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  me  to  first  inspect  the  ac- 
commodations before  definitely  engaging  a 
berth.  The  steamer  Spartan  Prince  being 
in  port  I  went  on  board,  and  to  my  surprise 
found  a  steamer  that  had  just  left  its  con- 
structors' hands,  with  saloon  and  all  state- 
rooms amidships,  staterooms  with  folding 
wash-stands  and  electric  light,  a  comforta- 
ble promenade  deck  and  smoking-room — 
accommodations,  in  fact,  that  fully  equaled 
those  on  the  German  lines  that  were  charg- 
ing almost  double  the  rates.  I  found,  after 
making  careful  calculations,  that  after  pay- 
ing the  Prince  Line's  rate  of  passage  from 
New  York  via  the  Azores  and  Naples  to 
"'^enoa,  and  from  Naples  to  the  Holy  Land 


RUINS  OF  THE  ROMAN   FORUM, 


and  return  to  New  York,  my  fund  was  ample 
to  reach  such  interesting  objective  points  as 
the  Azores,  Genoa,  Nice  and  the  Riviera, 
Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome 
(which,  since  the  new  improvements,  is  said 
to  be  as  healthy  all  the  year  round  as  New 
York),  Naples,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Beyrouth  Damascus,  Tri- 
poli,  Nazareth,  and  other  places,  thus  with 
my  small  fund  being  able  to  personally  visit 
many  of  the  historical  and  biblical  points  of 
interest  and  see  those  things  that  one  has 
hitherto  only  read  about.  In  this  manner  I 
expect  to  acquire  a  stock  of  information  to 
enlarge  my  mind,  broaden  my  views,  and 
give  me  a  knowledge  of  the  world  that  I 
could  acquire  in  no  other  way. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  on  January  15, 
1898,  with  thirty  passengers  in  the  cabin, 
including  the  best  class  of  Americans,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  bound  for  the  Azores, 
which  islands  we  reached 
on  the  seventh  d^y,  after 
a  voyage  f rfe^  f  rom  storms, 
with  glorious  sunsets  and 
beautiful  moonlight 
nights.  At  St.  Michael  we 
were  given  three  hours  to 
go  ashore,  which  was  an 
advantage  that  we  all  ap- 
preciated highly,  for  it 
gave  us  time  to  see  and 
visit  the  many  natural 
beauties  of  a  land  that  has 
never  seen  snow.  Our 
voyage  was  then  contin- 
ued, with  nothing  remarkable  to  narrate 
except  passing  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
which  was  a  sight  imposing  in  the  ex- 
treme, until  we  finally  reached  Naples 
where  most  of  our  cabin  passengers  land- 
ed. During  the  two  and  a  half  days  that 
it  took  to  discharge  cargo  here  I  was  en- 
abled to  ascend  Vesuvius,  visit  Pompeii, 
and  to  see  all  the  points  of  interest  in  and 
around  Naples,  returning  to  the  steamer 
for  the  night.  I  am  writing  this  letter  on 
our  way  to  Genoa,  where  my  steamer  trip 
will  end  for  the  present,  but  before  clos- 
ing I  desire  to  say  that  our  passengers  not 
only  unanimously  expressed  their  appreci- 
ation of  the  excellent  cuisine  and  the  at- 
tentions shown  them,  from  the  captain 
down  to  the  stewards  and  stewardess, 
but  also  their  satisfaction  at  the  sea-going 
qualities  of  the  good  steamer  Spartan 
Prince.  O.  L.  R. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  this  magaiine. 
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iThe  Perfect  Train  a'^S,5ffi'a»*!i^ai'ES,S8%r 
The  Direct  Route    ^ 

I  '22e&  MILES   Chicago  to  los  Angeles.  . 

I  The  Shortest  Time  ^ol^^r^o^K  JN"^c*^ciT«5.| 

The  Atchison.  Topeka& Santa Fe  Railway 

■ -.  ^   ^  u.^^.i^tf.   AecT-   r.rML  thkfiS.  ACI 
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Donbleday  &  McClnre  Cols  New  Books. 

The  Science  of   Political    Economy. 

By  HENRY  GEORGE. 

(Second  edition  now  ready.)  His  latest  and  greatest  work,  on  which  he  spent  the  final  years  of  his  life. 
The  vital  parts  of  the  work  were  completed  and  revised  for  the  press,  and  the  book  is  issued  exactly  as  he 
left  it.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  photogravure  portrait,  585  pages,  $2.50.  In  the  introduction  he  calls  it: 
**  The  science  which  treats  of  the  nature  of  wealth  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribution  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  matters  which  absorb  the  larger  part  of  the  thought  and  effort  of  the  vast  majority  of  us — 

XHB    GEXXINO    OR    A    LIVING." 

"  If  there  is  any  subject  on  which  Henry  George  thought  long  and  earnestly  it  is  political  economy,  and  we  may  rest 
satisfied,  therefore,  that  m  this  book  he  has  given  us  some  of  his  best  and  most  mature  (houghts/'— iV^n/  >  ork  Herald. 

'*  This  work  of  his,  outclassing  all  others  from  his  pen,  will  be  welcomed  as  a  distinct  addition  to  the  few  really  great 
works  in  its  fitX^."— Philadelphia  Call. 

*"*"  Has  all  the  qualities  which  have  made  his  most  famous  work  justly  famous.  It  is  written  in  that  luminous  style 
which  no  political  economist  from  Adam  Smith  down  has  ever  been  able  to  equal." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  William  H.  Fleming,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.D.  i2mo.  cloth, 
400  pages,  with  wide  margins  for  reader's 
notes,  $1.00. 

**  For  those  who  know  no  language  but  their  own  there 
is  as  much  intellectual  training  to  be  got  from  the  study  of 
his  (Shakespeare's)  works  as  from  that  of  the  works  of  any, 
I  had  almost  said  alL  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity." — 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  SWEETWATER. 

By    Hamlin    Garland.     Portrait  and  three 

photogravures  of  drawings  by  W.  L.  Taylor. 

i6mo,  flexible  cloth,  50  cents. 

A  love  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Colorado,  and 
which  has  for  its  theme  the  restoration  ot  an  invalid  young 
woman  to  health  by  the  encouragement  and  influence  of  a 
strong-willed,  healthy  man. 

THE  OPEN  BOAT  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Stephen  Crane,  author  of  **  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage,"  **  Third  Violet,"  etc.  i2mo, 
cloih,  374  pages,  $1.00. 

The  Open  Boat ;  Planagan ;  A  Man  and  Some 
Others ;  Death  and  the  Child,  etc. 

Mr.  Crane  has  written  nothing  stronger  and  more 
original  than  these  short  stories.  They  are  individual,  real- 
istic, and  dramatic.  They  are  likely  to  repeat  the  sensation 
raised  by  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 


A  MINISTER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.  Portrait  and 
three  photogravures  of  drawings  by  W.  T. 
Smedley.     i6mo,  flexible  cloth,  50  cents. 

The  experiences  of  a  young  minister  as  village  pastor, 
head  of  a  city  congregation,  and  later,  leader  of  a  rescue 
movement  in  lower  New  York. 

LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  A  New  Edition.  *'  The 
best  short  life  of  Napoleon  "  is  what  the  book 
has  been  called  by  the  highest  authorities.  250 
illustrations,  including  all  the  most  famous 
portraits  and  paintings  connected  with  Napo- 
leon's career.     8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 

BIRD  NEIGHBORS. 

Third  Edition.  By  Neltje  BLANCH ARD.  In- 
troduction  by  John  Burroughs.  Fifty-two  full- 
page  colored  plates,  many  of  them  life-size. 
8vo,  cloth,  350  pages,  $2.00. 

"It  is  truly  a  boon  to  young  ornithologists.** — Review 
0/  Reviews. 

*'  A  book  of  solid  value  and  lasting  pleasure  to  its  pos- 
sessor. •  '—Recreation. 

'* Thoroughly  popular,  yet  scientifically  accurate.'* — 
Public  opinion. 


MORE  LITTLE  MASTERPIECES.    Edited  by  buss  perry. 

Ni'7u  Volumes  devoted  to  the  best  writings  of  FRANKLIN,  WEBSTER.  LINCOLN.  Each  book 
contains  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author.  i8mo,  flexible  cloth,  gilt  top.  30  cents  each;  flexible 
leather,  60  cents.  Volumes  previously  issued  in  this  series  are  devoted  to  writings  of  POE,  IRVING, 
HAWTHORNE. 

*•  Infinite  riches  for  a  little  money."— ^Ar  Critic. 

*'  These  are  indeed  masterpieces,  and  every  lover  of  really  good  literature  will  wish  to  possess  these  attractive  little 
volumes. * ' — Pk iladelph ia  Inquirer. 

*'  The  publishers  are  doing  a  real  service  to  literature  in  sending  out  these  dainty  little  books,  for  they  will  appeal  to 
thousands  who  have  neither  tune  nor  inclination  to  take  up  larger  works.    —Ai«  Francisco  Chronicle. 

*'  Lack  of  time  cannot  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not  reading  these  carefully  compiled  selections."— /'wMV  Opinion. 

*'  The  form  and  the  general  air  of  the  typography  are  here  much  to  be  praised  for  their  attractiveness,  and  Professor 
Perry's  graceful  introduction  is  full  of  insight." — The  Nation. 

DOUBLEDAY  &  McCLURE  CO.,  Publishers, 
141-166  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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THE  "NECESSARY "  BOOKS. 


There  are  a  few  books  that  never  pass  out  of  use*  Peopk  who  have  read  them 
once  are  l^ly»  sooner  or  later,  to  want  to  read  them  agfain ;  and  those  who  have  not 
read  them  yet  are  sure  to  want  to  read  them  some  time«    These  are  pre-eminently 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOME  LIBRARY. 

They  meet  the  want  of  every  member  of  the  household* 

Our  book  department  has  for  its  special  aim  the  making:  and  sellinsf  of  books  for 
the  home  library*  It  was  surprisinsf  to  find  how  many  persons  still  needed  a  Sfood 
Shakespeare*  roUowinsf  the  dhak^peare  we  have  now  sf&thered  tosfether  eisfhteen 
volumes  of  ^necessary^  books  in  a  handsome  set,  with  an  introduction  to  the  series  by 
DONALD  G*  MITdHELL  (Ik  Marvel),  who  has  assisted  in  selectins:  the  volumes, 
which  we  call 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  CLASSICS. 

These  volumes  arc  not  *  *  necessary  **  as  works  of  reference,  nor  do  they  go  into  the  dark  ages  ;  they  are 
necessary  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  of  the  best  literature  of  the  century,  and  they  are  **  good  to  read  '* 
and  a  pleasure  to  own.  Look  at  the  list,  and  check  the  number  of  books  you  have  read — the  unchecked  titles 
will  surprise  you. 

SPECIFICATIONS.>-They  are  little  books,  handy  to  hold  and  read,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  and  leather, 
beautifully  printed  from  fine  clear  plates  on  good  paper  and  abundantly  illustrated. 

THIS  18  THE  LIBRARY. 


PICCIOLA.    By  SiUntlne. 

THE  ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER.    By  Souvestre. 

ROriANCE  OP  A  POOR  YOUNO  MAN. 

By  Peulllet. 
ABBfe  CONSTANTIN.    By  Halevy 
HEROES  OF  ASOARD.    By  Keary. 
STORIES  FROM  VIROIL.    By  Chnrcta. 
VICAR  OP  WAKEFIELD.    By  OoldfiBlth. 
LUCILE.    By  Owen  Meredith. 
CRANFORD.    By  Mrs.  Qaskeil. 


OUR  VILLAGE.    By  fliss  MItford. 
CONFESSIONS  OP  AN  OPIUM  EATER. 

By  DeQulncey. 
SARTOR  RESARTUS.    By  Cariyle. 
ESSAYS  OP  EUA.    By  Lamb. 
LAST  ESSAYS.    By  Lamb. 
CROWN  OP  WILD  OLIVE.    By  Raskin. 
SESAME  AND  ULIES.    By  Ruskln. 
IN  MEMORIAfl.    By  Tennyson. 
SKETCH  BOOK.    By  Irving. 


Donald  Q.  Mitchell  says  in  the  introduction:  '*I  am  asked — as  an  old  servitor  of  the  public — to 
place  at  the  front  of  this  inviting  budget  of  household  books  a  few  introductory  and  welcoming  words  in  favot 
of  those  old  friends  and  acquaintances  who  have  written  the  books.  I  shall  do  it  with  zeal  and  with  love~ 
albeit  the  words  of  welcome  may  be  unneeded. 

**  In  some  shape  surely  the  titles  with  which  we  have  to  do  and  the  names  of  these  writers  will  have  come 
to  the  reader's  knowledge  long  ago — perhaps  by  catalogues,  perhaps  by  study  of  book-shelves  at  school  or  home, 
perhaps  by  some  pit-pat  of  the  heart  throbbing  through  all  the  years  from  the  May-day  of  youth.  Indeed,  if 
IS  only  because  these  old  friends  now  come  to  us  in  this  prim,  jaunty  uniform  of  buckram,  and  gold  that  w< 
have  need  of  any  new  words  of  presentation.*' 

TERMS.— Like  all  our  books,  they  will  be  delivered  free  and  upon  approvaL  Tin 
price  for  the  set  in  cloth  binding  is  ${.00  a  month  for  twelve  months,  or  ^{(X80  if  thi 
amount  is  sent  at  one  time  AFTER  YOU  HAVE  examined  the  books.  Full  flexible 
leather  $2.00  a  month  for  nine  months,  or  $16*20  if  sent  at  one  time  AFTER  YOt 
HAVE  examined  the  books* 

IN  ADDITION  A  YEAR'S  SDDSCRIPTION  TO  MoCLDRE'S  MAGAZINE  FREE. 

If  yott  are  already  a  subscriber^  we  will  put  your  name  on  the  list  for  a  second  yeat 
or  tibe  magfazine  can  be  sent  to  a  separate  address. 


DOUBLEDAY  &  McCLURE  CO.,  Publishers, 
141-166  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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YOUR    OPPORTUNITY    TO    SECURE    THESE 

Beautiful  ART  VOLUMES,  a  complete  and  magnificently  iflus- 
trated  BIBLICAL  LIBRARY,  for  less  than  the  price  of  an 
ordinary  family  Bible,  is  passing*        ::        ::        ::        ::        :: 


THIS  great  Library,  beautifully  bound  in  four  sumptuous  volumes,  the  text 
printed  in  large,  clear  type,  comprises  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  Bible  Dictionary,  Bible  Atlas,  Helps  to  Bible  Study,  Bible  History, 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  a  most  complete  Concordance,  and  a  score  of  other  new 
and  valuable  encyclopaedic  features,  together  with  thousands  of  helpful  and  illumi- 
native notes,  commentaries,  explanations,  and  reflections  which  make  this  remark- 
able Library  indispensable  to  every  Bible  teacher  or  Bible  scholar. 

THIS  superb  work  of  art  includes  the  most  remarkable  series  of  Bible  illustra- 
tions ever  brought  together.     They  comprise  over  four  hundred  full-page 
photographs  of  the  actual  scenes  and  places  of  the  great  events  of  Bible 
History.     They  are  the  only  truthful  Bible  illustrations  ever  obtained.     They  lend 
a  new  and  striking  interest  to  the  scriptural  narrative,  and  make  its  events  vivid 
and  real.     They  are  as  fascinating  as  a  personal  journey  through  the  Holy  Land. 


for  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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THE  Club  has  received  thousands  of  letters  from  readers  who  have  become 
members.     These  letters,  without  exception,  speak  of  this  great  Library  with 
unqualified   praise.    We  believe  it  would   be  impossible  to  give  s^reater 
satisfaction  in  any  way  than  our  Club  members  have  derived  from  the  possession 
of  this  great  Library.    The  few  letters  here  given  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  thousands 
the  Club  has  received. 


*'  I  have  seen  no  work  that  will  yield  a  richer 
han-est  of  most  desirable  knowledge,  or  a  higher 
inspiration  in  the  direction  of  virtue  and  duty, 
than  this  great  production  of  the  closing  years  of 
our  nineteenth  century.  Every  lover  of  the 
Bible  should  secure  this  work  if  It  is  in 
his  power." 

(Rev.)  Chas.  E.  Lord,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


**  If  there  is  one  thing  about  it  that  pleases 
me  more  than  another,  it  is  that  there  are  so 
many  facts,  historical  and  otherwise,  brought 
together  chronologically,  concisely,  and  just 
full  enough  to  be  easily  remembered.  It  Is 
a  work  of  art,  and  likewise  of  great 
utility." 

Anthony  McWhirter,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


**  I  greatly  prize  it.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  useful  Bible  I  have  ever  seen  or  ever 
expect  to  see.  Qod  will  surely  bless  those 
wno  are  engaged  in  putting  forth  His 
word  in  so  attractive  a  form." 
James  A.  Scott, 
710  Third  Street,  N.  E.,AVashington,  D.C. 


'•I  only 'wish  I  had  subscribed  for 
the  half-morocco  binding.  The  illustra- 
tions and  maps  are  excellent,  and  the  notes  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen." 

V.  Saull,  9th  Street  and  Girard  Ave.,' 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


**  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  art  in  every  respect, 
calculated  to  create  renewed  ardor  and 
love  for  the  precious  Word  of  Qod  by 

making  the  study  most  interesting  and  fascinat- 
ing." 

Helen  De  Bruvn  Kops,  Baltimore,  Md. 


<'lt  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever  saw. 

I  am  enthusiastically  delighted  with  it.     It  adds 
an  intense  interest  to  the  study  of  the  Bible." 
(Rev.)  F.  M.  Lamb,  Kennebunkport,  Me. 


*'  It  surpasses  my  expectations.     I  think  It 
truly  grand." 

Harry  White,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


*'I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  books. 
They  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold." 

Mrs.  Clara  B.  Lemon,  Calhoun,  Ala. 


Special.' 
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Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  this  great  work  was  originally  sold  at  a  high 
price,  far  beyond  the  means  of  many,  and  it  was  only  possible  for  our  Bible  Club  to 
offer  readers  the  present  low  price  on  account  of  having  secured  an  entire  edition  at 
an  extremely  favorable  price. 

All  readers  who  join  our  Club  will  secure  this  splendid  Biblical  Library  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  family  Bible.  We  advise  you  to  write  at  once 
for  complete  particulars  regarding  our  present  Club  price  and  the  comfortable 

terms  upon  which  the  few  sets  of  this  great  Library  we  now  have  left  are  being 
ofifered  to  those  who  first  apply. 

In  order  to  assist  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  to  an  understanding  of  what  a 
truly  wonderful  work  this  is,  so  that  no  one  may  miss  this  great  opportunity,  the  Club 
will  send  to  any  one  mentioning  the  Review  a  beautiful  art  portfolio  of  copyrighted 
photographic  views,  selected  from  the  remarkable  series  of  440  full-page  plates  which 
so  beautifully  illustrate  this  new  work.  These  are  8x10  inches  in  size,  printed  from  the  original  plates  on 
heavy  enameled  paper,  and  are  suitable  for  framing  and  home  decoration.  They  were  secured  for  this 
work  at  an  expense  of  $15,000  by  a  special  expedition  sent  to  Palestine  and  the  East  for  this  sole  purpose, 
and  constitute  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  biblical  photographs  the  world  possesses.  The  Club 
enables  you  to  become  the  possessor  of  this  remarkable  Library  in  the  most  comfortable  way  possible.  ^ 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  BIBLE  CLUB,  141  E.  2Sth  STREET,  NEW  YORK.    « 

For  mutual  aivaiitag*  whtn  you  urlU  to  an  adoortlur  plean  mtiitloH  tkli  magailm. 
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CLUB  CLOSES 

THIS  MONTH. 

Subscription  canvass  to  begin— prices  to  be  immediately  advanced* 


Our 

History 
Club's 


Special  Price  and  Exceptional  Terms 
to  be  withdrawn  the  Last  Day  of  April, 

Last  month  we  were  notified  by  the  publishers  of  the 

LIBRARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY 

that  as  they  were  to  begin  the  regular  canvass  at  the  subscription  prices  we  must 
discontinue  our  Club,  which  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
people  throughout  the  country  with  the  merits  of  this  great  Library  of  History. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  introduction  quickly  the  publishers  were  willing  that 
the  Club  should  furnish  the  work  to  Club  members  at  half  price,  and  allow 
members  to  pay  for  same  on  the  little-at-a-time  payment  plan. 

OUR  HALF-PRICE  AND  EASY  PAYMENTS 

have  been  most  satisfactory — thousands  of  sets  have  been  claimed  by  members— ;-and 
as  we  have  less  than  200  sets  left  to  distribute,  this  is  the  last  announcement 
the  publishers  will  permit  us  to  make. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiaer  please  mention  this  magaxine* 
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What  This  Qreat  Work  Really  Is. 

The  three  great  epochs,  Ancient  Hlstoryf  Medieval  Historj',  and  Modem  History, 

naturally  claim  the  principal  portion  of  the  Library,  but  Recent  History  also  receives  the  attention 
its  importance  and  interest  demand,  and  the  record  of  events  is  brought  right  down  to  the  present  year. 
The  HLstorj'  of  Civilization  and  The  Philosophy  of  History  are  more  fully  treated  than 
in  any  other  work  ever  published  in  this  country.  The  Illustrations^  from  the  works  of  such  great 
artists  as  Meissonier,  de  Neuville,  and  Dore,  are  numerous  and  brilliant,  marking  the  turning-points  of 
history,  and  The  Historical  Maps  (there  are  nearly  lOO  of  them)  are  more  abundant  and  accurate 
than  in  any  other  work,  native  or  foreign.  In  every'  one  of  those  vital  features  which  constitute  a  com- 
prehensive, accurate,  instructive,  and  valuable  History  of  the  World  the  Library  is  simply  incomparable. 
1 1  is  the  Latest  and  the  Best. 


What  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United 

States. 

Dr.   WM.   T.    HARRIS, 

National  Commissioner  of  Education,  says  of  the  Library  and 
the  Club  plan: 

*'  I  write  in  the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  state  that  I  appreciate 
highly  the  purpose  of  McClures  Magazine  History  Ciub,  which  is  to  extend  the  study 
of  history  among  the  people,  I  am  sure  that  this  will  have  all  the  good  results 
claimed  for  it.  History  seems  to  me  well  described  as  the  study  of  man's 
larger  self,  his  social  self.  This  knowledge  is  evidently  the  most  important 
kind  of  self-knowledge. 

**  I  wish  the  Cl.ub  all  success  in  extending  the  sale  of  such  a  valuable  work 
on  this  subject." 


Vf    Vnil     Oft  ^^out  this  wonderful  work,  and   if  you  desire  to  possess  a 
splendid  Library  of  History,  telling  you  the  entire  story  of  the 

"^Q-f    KnO\V  ^"^^'^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^"^  ^**^^  ^^^^  >'°^»  postage  paid,  an  interest- 
ing set  of  illustrations,  from  the  Library  itself,  including  repro- 
ductions of  many  great  historical  paintings  of  the  world  and  portraits  of  many 
famous  makers  of  history. 

We  will  also  send  you  detailed  information  regarding  the  Club  plan  and  the  Club 
terms,  showing  you  how  you  can  secure  the  greatest  work  of  Univeral  History  ever 
published  at  half  the  publishers'  regular  subscription  price,  and  on  the  little-at-a-time 
Club  payment  plan.  

The  Club  provides  a  comfortable  way  to  become  the  owner  of  a  set  of  books 

of  lile-long  value,  for  study,  occasional  readingr*  and  for  reference 

on  all  matters  pertaining^  to  historj% 


McClure's  Magazine  History  Club, 

141  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,    -     -     -     -    New  York  City. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  tut  aduertlaer  pleaee  mention  this  magazine. 
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UNPARALLELED  OFFER  TO  JOIN  THE 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Club  | 

TO  BE  IHADB  CP  OF 

READERS  OF  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


We  are  preparing  a  special  edition  of 
this  great  work  to  be  sold  at 


with  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  to  club 
members  Joining  within  30  days. 


ENTIRE  SET  DELIVERED 
ON  PAYMENT 


OF 


$2.00 


ONLY. 


BALANCE  PAYABLE  $3.00 
PER  MONTH. 


THIS   NEW   EDITION 

of  the  well-known  Allen  Reprint  of  this  famous  work  will  be  supplied  with  a  New  Complete  Appendix 
Volume  in  addition  to  our  exhaustive  American  Supplement.  This  Appendix  Volume  will  take  ever)' 
important  title  in  the  work  and  give  all  the  knowledge  that  is  new  or  recent  concerning  it,  bringing  in- 
formation down  to  riarch  l,  1898.  It  will  contain  also  50  new  maps,  including  the  new  Government 
Map  of  Klondike  and  Hawaii.  Thus  with  our  supplemental  volumes  the  Britannica  is  still  the  latest  as 
wen  as  the  greatest. 

The  volumes  will  be  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  in  genuine  silk-cloth  bindings,  double-hinged  with 
flexible  back,  on  good  quality  book-paper.  It  is  sewed  on  the  **  Sraythe  Sewer,"  which  makes  the  most 
durable  of  bindings. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  CLUB  "p^^^T'^^ 

WHOLESALE  PRICE 

and  the  flOST  FAVORABLE  TERMS  by  doing  away 
with  all  commissions  to  agents,  etc.,  and  giving  you  every 
possible  advantage. 

Ifliy  yflW  *^^  ^^^  advantage  of  this  splendid  chance 
UUIil  ilUlff  to  secure  this  unrivaled  fund  of  universal 
knowledge. 

Sign  this  appliration  or  write  for  falter  partirnlan  : 


ABSOLUTELY  COMPLETE. 

This  edition  will  contain  every  one  of  the  8,000  illustrations, 
700  maps,  and  25,000  articles  found  in  the  original,  and  while 
at  less  than  one-third  the  price,  it  will  be  Essentially  Equal 
to  the  Original  Edition. 

No  such  books  have  ever  been  offered  of  such  size  and 
quality  for  so  low  a  price.  They  contain  the  highest  char- 
acter of  knowledge  and  literature  in  the  world,  and  stand 
ready  to  answer  every  Question  on  physics,  history,  pohiics, 
trade,  art,  geography,  philosophy,  etc.,  to  furnish  the  latest 
information  on  every  subject. 

Consider  the  advantage  of  a  family  which  has  thest 
volumes  over  one  which  has  not,  or  which  has  a  cheap  three 
or  four  volume,  unreliabU^  so-called  cyclopaedia.  When  in- 
formation is  w^anted  by  parents  or  children,  here  it  is  close  at 
hand,  and  above  all  it  is  reliabU.  They  become  accustomed 
to  refer  to  its  pages;  in  a  few  years  they  possess  a  lund  of 
knowledge  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  work. 
Un  Die  If  '^^^  ^^  ™^y  ^  returned  to  us  any  time 
nil  nlu^a  within  10  days  if  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
money  will  be  returned. 

TO  CANADIAN  REAPERS.    '^^ V'^jJ^^"  7k  ^ 

■  ■     -  ■  -  not  be  affected  by 

the  Copyright  Law,  but  can  be  sent  Into  Canada. 


HENBY  0.  ALLEIC  A  CO.,  156  Fiflh  Ave.,  New  York. 

GtfHtlemen  :  I  desire  to  Join  the  Encyclopeedia  Britan- 
nica Club  of  Review  of  Reviews  readers^  and  inciose 
•$2.00  tis  initial  payment.  Send  full  particnlarSy  and  i/ 
found  satisfactory^  I  will  order  the  sety  Paying  for 
it  in  monthly  payments  of  ^2.00^  otherwise  the  money 
to  be  returned  to  me. 


HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


j 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlaer  please  mention  this  magazine 
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Warner  Library  com^'^tb 


A  FEW 
WRITERS 

OF  THE 
INTERPRE- 
TATIVE 
ESSAYS. 


PAUL 
BOURU^T 

(Parte)  has  written 
on  "FLArBEHT." 


MME.  BLANC- 

BENTZON 

(Paris):  on 

'Qeouge  Sand." 


Hon.  LESLIE 

STEPHEN' 

(London);  on 

"Carlyle.'* 


Dk.  HOWARD 

COLLINS  (Blr- 

mlngharo^Eng.); 

on  '*  Herbert 

Spbkcer." 


Harp«r'9  WMkly  Club 

Takes  pleasure  in  annoanclng 

the  completion  of  this 

monumental  work, 

h  LIBRARY  off  the 

WORLD'S  BEST 

LITERATURE. 

Edltor-ln-Chlef : 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Associate  Editors : 
HAMILTON  W.  XABIE, 

LUCIA  OILBEBT  RCNKLE, 
«EORCiEH.WARNEK. 

Advisory  Council   and  Depart- 
ment Editor»  from  Lead- 
ing Univertities: 

H%RV\m>rMVEBMT^ 

I.KAWFnK[)    ir  TOY.  A.M.. 

VALE     IM\ER^ITV- 

THOMAS  u.  MM  Nssrin, 

iA..l>..    1...H  D.,    I'f^ifi'iiRnr    i^t 
KTtrM^h  \ti  rhfe  J^hf-meia  i^cleQ- 
PH I  \  I '  I*:  TO  \V\%  \  EH*!  IT  V 
-WILLIAM    M.   i^L^JANK, 
PHrlh.    L,H.rJ  ►    Profrswuf   I'f 
Hlsl*5r>'  Ik  ml  PirtlUJenl  Ncl^'nce. 
COLIMniA    l-\i\ER«^ITV 
-  H  HA  N  I)  EK    M  A  TTH  E  W  S, 
A.H.,    LL.t!.,     Fntex^ar     ot 
Literature. 
CORIVELL  IJIVIVER6ITY- 
WILLARD    FISKE,    A.M., 
Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  the 
Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
Languages  and  Literatures. 
riVIVBRfiilTY   OF    MIC'HI- 

OAW-JAMES  B.  ANOELL, 

LL.D.,  President. 
ruriVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA-EDWARD  S.  HOLDEN.  A.M.,  LL.D.. 

Director  of  Lick  Observatory,  and  Astronomer. 
CATHOLIC  tIVIVER8ITY  OF  AMERICA-MAURICE  F.  EOAX,  A.M.. 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
TCLAIVE   INIVERSITY-ALCEEFORTIER,  Lit.D.,  Prof easor  of  the  Ro- 
mance Lanjmages. 
rXI  VERftlTY  OF  THE  SOUTH-WILLIAM  P.  TREXT,  M.A..  Dean  of  the 

Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Professor  of  English  and  History. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO-PAUL  SHOREY,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Greek 

and  Latin  Literature. 
BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION,   Washington.    D.  C.-WM.  T.   HARRIS, 
LL.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

No  work  on  literature  of  lilce  plan,  scope,  magnitude,  and  fUlflUment 

has  ever  before  been  attempted. 
A  WorIc  for  tlie  Home. 

The  first  object  accomplished  has  been  to  furnish  to  households  n  treasury 
of  the  best  and  must  entert4ilnlng  reading  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  the  guid- 
ing principle  In  making  a  selection  has  been  that  it  Is  representative,  that  It  Is 
pure,  and  that  it  is  readable. 
Covers  tlie  Entire  Field  of  Letters. 

The  second  object  has  been  to  present  a  conspectus  of  the  literature  of  the 
world,  affording  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  Held  of  letters  and  all  the 
workers  In  It,  and  by  this  means  the  reader  will  be  able  to  follow  out  any  line 
of  reading  or  investigation  to  which  he  Is  attracted,  the  main  object  being 
to  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  good  reading,  and  Incidentally  to  guide  to  other 
good  reading. 
Critical  Treatment  of  Authors. 

A  third  and  scarcely  less  important  purpose  Is  the  interpretation  of  this 
literature  in  essays  by  scholars  and  writers  competent  to  speak  with 
authority.  These  essays  embody  critical.  Interpretative,  biographical,  and 
historical  treatises  on  authors  and  their  works  and  their  place  In  literature,  not 
by  one  mind  or  by  a  small  editorial  staff,  but  by  a  great  number  of  writerw  and 
BchtiUirg,  «peci<i/ijft«  and  literary  critics. 
WorIc  of  Scholars  and  Specialists. 

Thus  the  Library  becomes  In  a  way  representative  of  the  scholarship  and 
wide  Judgment  of  our  own  time,  and  also  gives  much  information  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  reader. 

Aaaouncetncnt  continued  on  next  prng^e. 


CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


Prof.  RICHARD 
GOTTHEIL 

(Columbia  Univ.); 
on  "ARABIC 

Literature." 


MI88  LOUISE 

IMCKiEXE 

GUINEY  (Au- 

bumdale,  Mass.); 

on  ••Keats." 


E.  L.  GODKIN 
(X.  Y.  Et-ening 

Post); 

on  •♦Edmund 

Burke.'* 


THERE 
ARE  OVER 

1,000  OF 

THESE 
ORIGINAL 

ESSAYS. 


Rev.  F.  W,  FAR- 

RAR  (Dean  of 
Canterbur>');  on 
"  The  New  Testa- 
ment." 


Dh.  AN'DREW 

D.  WHITE 
(Ithaca.  X.  Y.); 

on 
••Erasmus." 


Mrs.  KATE 
BRADBURY- 
GRIFFITH 
(London); 
on  ••Egyptian 
Literature." 


HEXRY 
JAMES  (Lond.); 
on  "Xathaxiel 
Ha^thor.ve." 


Prop. 
FERDIXAND 

BOCHER 

(Harv.  Univ.); 

on 

"MO-VTAIGNE." 


EDWARD  L. 
BURLIXGAME 
(Xew  York); 
on  •'Robert 
Browning." 


Prof.  THOMAS 

DAVIDSON 
(Xew  York):  on 

"ARISTOTLE." 


Prof.  R.  K. 

DOUGLAS  (Brit- 
ish Museum); 
on  •'Chinese 
Literature." 


Prof.  E.  P. 
EVAXS  (Munich, 

Germany); 
on  "Schiller." 


Dr.  RICHARD 
(4ARXETT  (Brit- 
ish Museum); 
on  "Emerson." 
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HISTORY  OF 
ALL  THE 
WORLD'S 
GREAT  LIT- 
ERATURES. 


WILLIAM 

DEAN 

HOWELLS 

(Xew  York); 

on  "  Tolstoy.*' 

Dr.  K.  H. 

HUTTON 

(Editor  London 

Spectator) ;  on 

♦'CAUmNAL 

Newman." 

Prof.  J.  S. 

MACK  AIL 

(Oxford  Univ.);   on 

"THEOCKITI'S." 

Prof. 

RICHARD  K. 

JONES 

(Univ.  of  the  State 

of  New  York>;  on 
"THE  AHTHrRlAX 

Legends." 

ANDREW 

LANG 

(London) ;  on 

"Di'MAS"  (pfere). 

PnoF.  E.  RAY 
LANKESTER 
(Oxford  Univ.); 
on-HrXLEY." 

GEORGE 

PARSON.S 

LATHROP 

(New  York); 

on  "William 

CrLLEN 

Bryant." 

Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY 

(London); 

on  "Gibbon. " 

CHARLTON  T. 

LEWIS 

(New  York); 

on  "Francis 

Bacon." 

Prof. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY 

(Dublin  Univ.); 

on  "Sophocles." 

Prop.  CHARLES 

ELIOT 

NORTON 

(Har^•ard  Univ.); 

on  "Dante." 

Dr.  WILLIAM 

J.  STILLMAN 

(Rome,  Italy); 

on  "Boccaccio." 


Warner  Library 


Now 
Complete. 


Announcement  continued  from  preceding  page. 


Selected  Literature  for  the  Young. 

Realizing  the  educational  Importance  of  fonterlnff  a  love  for  literature  In 
youthful  minds  the  Library  will  devote  space  to  a  collection  of  the  best  poenw 
and  prose  selections  relating  to  Infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  which  will  early 
cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading. 

Synopsis  of  NoveU.  Dramas,  and  Other  Works. 

The  Library  will  also  give,  under  a  separate  alphabetical  index,  sketches 
of  the  plots  of  all  Important  novels  and  dramas,  and  abstracts  of  the  subject 
matter  of  many  other  works.  This  feature  will  surely  prove  useful  to  tho(*e 
desiring  to  get  at  the  gist  of  a  book  without  reading  It  through,  and  both  con- 
venient and  Interesting  to  those  wishing  to  quickly  gain  an  Idea  of  the  8tor>' 
told  In  some  ijarticular  work  of  Action,  or  to  recall  the  plot  and  characters  In 
some  play  or  romance  once  enjoyed,  but  now  dimly  remembered.  The  Li- 
brary «'W7  oho  rmbrace  an  fxtuitutive  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Authors,  of 
grtat  practical  ttse  for  rtfcrtnce. 


BIOHT  NOTABLE  FBATURBS 


OF  THE 


Charles  Dudley  Warner 
Library, 

Forming  together  a  Magnificent 
Temple  of  Literature. 


I.    Over  300  Editors  and  Literary  Specialists. 

Such  a  notable  galaxy  of  writers  have  never  before  been  associated  In  a 
single  literary  enterprise.  The  names  of  these  great  authors  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  In  themselves  of  the  high  character  and  quality  of  the  work.  Under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner  as  chief  editor,  the  associate  editors 
and  the  ad\isory  council,  composed  of  professors  of  literature  In  the  leading 
universities  of  this  countr>'.  the  best  llterarj*  talent  of  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica has  for  over  two  years  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  preparation  of  this 
great  work. 

a.    Over  1,000  Original  Interpretative  Essays. 

These  essays  present  a  critical.  Interpretative,  blographlcaU  and  historical 
view  of  an  author  and  his  works  and  their  place  In  literature.  The  reader  Is 
thus  given,  as  It  were,  a  personal  introduction  to  an  author,  as  he  approaches 
the  study  of  his  writings,  hand  in  hand  with  an  authority  who  has  made  a  life 
study  of  the  author  and  Ms  writings. 

3.  History  of  the  World's  Great  Literatures  by  Noted  Specialists. 

These  essays  give  the  history,  rise,  development,  and  present  status  of  the 
different  MTERATrREsof  the  world.  All  of  them,  such  as,  for  Instance,  Chi- 
nese, Eg>'ptlan,  Hindu,  Icelandic,  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin-American,  and  so 
on,  have  been  In  each  case  treated  by  the  schoUir  whose  life  work  has  best  fitted 
him  to  discuss  a  certain  literature  or  Uterarj'  period,  and  point  out  what  Is  best 
In  It.  To  Illustrate  and  explain  the  literatures  under  discussion,  the  writers 
have  chosen  most  Interesting  and  significant  portions,  many  of  which  have  been 
specially  translated  for  the  Library,  and  may  now  be  enjoyed  In  English  for 
the  first  time. 

4.  The  riasterpieces  of  Literature. 

These  masterpieces  In  the  Library  from  the  great  authors  of  the  world 
present  a  complete  view  of  the  literature  of  all  ages,  all  nations,  all  languages, 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  speakers,  writers,  and  thinkers  of  the  past 
6,000  years ;  the  best  of  poetry  and  prose,  history  and  biography,  oratory,  fiction, 
phlloeophy,  theology,  etc. 

Announcement  continued  on  next  pmge. 


RICHARD 

H.  STODDARD 

(New  York); 

on  "Burns." 


CRAWFORD 

H.  TOY  (Harvard 

University);  on 

**  The  Old 
Testament." 


Prof. 

MAURICE 

F.  EGAX 

(Washington, 

D.C.):  on 
"Manzoni." 


Prop. 

CHARLES 

WALDSTEIN 

(Cambridge,  Eng.); 

on**OBOROK 

Eliot." 


THE  WORK 
OF  OVER 

300  ABLEST 

LIVING 

WRITERa 


Paor. 
OEOROE  E. 
WOODBERRY 

(C\)lambla  Univ.); 

on  "  llATTHKV 

Arnold." 

Prks.  C.  R, 
HARTRANFT 
(Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary); 
on  "  LlTHEK." 

JULIAN 

HAWTHORNE 

(New  York); 

on  "BrLWER 

Lytton." 

Col.  T.  W. 

HKKJINSON 

(Cambridge,  Maan.): 

on  "  EpicTETrs." 

Dr.  BIREBECK 

*HILL  (London >; 

on'^DB.  Samikl 

J0HX8OS." 

Prop. 

M.  M.  RAMSEY 

(Columbia  Unlr., 

WaahlDgtoo): 

on  "  Latix 

American 

LmRATlTlB." 

Prop.  GEORGE 
SANTAYANA 

(Harvard  Univ.); 

On*'CKRVAXTES." 

President 
AUSTIN  SCOTT 
(Rutgers  GoUege): 

On"BANCKOPT." 

Prop.  THOMAS 
D.  SEYMOUR 

(Yale  University); 
on  ••  Homer." 

Dr.  WILLIAM 

SHARP 

(London): 

on  *'  Celtic 

LlTKBATURE.** 

Prop.  GEORGE 
MCLEAN 
HARPER 

(Prlncetoa  Univ.); 

on 
"La  FoXTADfX." 


W.C. 

BROWN  ELL 

(New  York):  00 

"Thackerat." 
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COMPLETE 

ANALYTICAL 

AND 

SUBJECT 

INDEX. 


Puor.  J.  B. 

^iCHASTER 

(Univ.  of  Penn.); 

oa**MACACLAY." 


Pkop. 

J.  WILLIAMS 

WHITE 

(Harvard  Univ.); 

on  ".aiSCHTLl'S." 


DiL  HEXRY 

VAX  DYKE 

(XewYork); 

n  "TeN'NYSON." 


Prof.  BENJ. 

roE  WHEELER 

(Cnrnell  Univ.);  on 

"Hebodotcs." 


Hon. 

CARL  SCHTRZ 

(Xew  York); 

on 
•«  Webster.'* 


Prop.  W.  H. 

C.UIPENTER 

(Colarabla  Untv.); 

oa  *•  IBSEX." 


PRCS.  DANIEL  C. 

OILMAN 

(Johns  Hopkins 

Univ.);  on  "Alex. 

Hamilton*.'* 


Box. 
JOHN  BIGELOW 

(New  York); 
on  "Benjamin 

Fran  KLIN." 


Caxon*  ALFRED 

AINGER 

(Eni;land>:  on 

*•  Charles  La.mb." 


FERD. 
BRUNETlfcRE 

(ftirls); 
on'*REXAN.*' 


Warner  Library  cSte. 

Announcement  continued  from  preceding  page, 

5.  Noted  Songs,  HymnSt  and  Lyrics. 

One  volume  of  the  Library  is  devoted  excla<9lvely  to  dear  and  familiar 
hymns,  national  songs,  and  those  famous  single  poems  which  stand  out  promi- 
nently as  the  tlnest  examples  of  poetic  genius,  the  names  of  whose  authors  have, 
in  many  cases,  been  lost  or  forgotten.  In  fact,  tWs  department  Includes  nearly 
1,000  of  the  finest  lyric  efforts  of  the  human  race,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  largest  private  libraries. 

6.  Synopses  of  the  Noted  Books  of  the  World. 

These  synopses  so  epitomize  the  famous  books  of  the  world  that  the  story, 
plot,  characters  of  all  important  works  of  Action,  dram&s  epic  i>oems,  etc.,  can 
be  gained  in  a  few  m-^ments*  reading.  In  fact,  when  read  in  connection  with 
the  essays  upon  the  autliors,  and  the  best  portions  from  the  books  themselves, 
these  furnish  a  more  intelligent  view  of  almost  any  work  as  literature  than  a 
simple  reading  of  the  entire  volume  without  the  interpretation  and  side  lights 
upon  it. 

7.  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Authors. 

This  is  the  volume  of  the  Library  specially  for  quick  reference,  giving 
the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  biographical  sketch,  best  works,  and  place  in 
literature  of  the  thousands  of  authors  from  t'.io  beginning  of  authorship  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

8.  Complete  Analytical  and  Subject  Index. 

S3  complete  is  this  index  that  it  renders  every  page,  author,  work,  sub- 
ject, character,  or  title  treated  in  the  entire  Library  Instantly  accessible  to 
the  reader.  Not  only  does  it  classify  such  subjects  as  art,  science,  travel , 
anecdote,  love,  liberty,  ambition,  etc.,  but  also  classifies  the  literature  by  coun- 
tries, so  that  one  can  make  a  spscial  stuly  of  all,  Oreek,  Italian,  French,  or  any 
other  literature,  as  It  is  presentad  in  the  Library.  The  best  literature  of  the 
world  thus  becomes  available  at  once  to  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  general 
reader,  the  lawyer,  the  m'?rchant,  the  clergyman,  the  doctor,  for  purposes  of 
Illustration,  suggestion,  or  amplification  of  any  thought  or  subject  that  may  be 
under  consideration. 

The  above  Eight  Features  combine  to  produce  the  most  perfect 
and  complete 

Library  of  Literature,    Interpretation  of  Literature, 
History  of  Literature,    Introduction  to  Literature, 


Reference  Work  and  Index  of  Literature 

IN   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 


No  new  pnblicatlon  has  ever  excited  keener  Interest  or  had  so 

LARGE   AN   ADVANCE   SALE. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— The  printin|r  of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Library  is  being  pushed  rapidly,  and  when  it  comes 
from  the  press,  as  it  will  this  month,  the  exceptional 
club  offer  will  be  withdrawn. 

Application  for  full  particulars  regarding  the  favorable  introduc- 
tory terms  to  club  members  should  be  made  promptly. 

Harper's  Weekly  Club, 

9J-93  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


JOUV 

BURKOUGHS 

(West  Park,  N.Y.); 

on  "Walt 

Whitman.  •• 


CLAY 
MacCAILEY 

(Ja>in): 
on  "Japaxkjie 

LlTERATUKB." 


Dr.  LYMAN 

ABBOTT 

(Brooklyn);  on 

"Hexrv  Waiii> 

Beecher.** 


Prop. 

T.  J.  SHAHAX 

(CathoUc  Univ., 

Washington);  on 

*'  FiCNELON." 


SYNOPSES 

OF  ALL 

NOTED 

BOOKS  AND 

DICTIONARY 

OF  AUTHORS. 


Prof.  A.  V.  WMS. 

JACKSON 

(Columbia  Univ.); 

on  "The  A  VEST  A." 


Prop. 

E.  W.  HOPKINS 

(Yale  Univ.): 

on  "HiNDr 

Literature." 


Prixce 
S.  WOLKONSKY 
(Russia);  on  "Rus- 
sian Lyrics." 


Prop. 

ED.  DOWDEN 
(Dublin  Univ.);  on 

"Goethe"  and 
"Shakespeare." 


Prop. 

RICH.  T.  ELY 

(Univ.  of  Wis.); 

n  "John  Stuart 

MiLI.." 


Hon. 

WM.  T.  HARRIS 

(U.S.  Com.  of  Ed'n); 

on  "Hegel." 


LAURENCE 

HUTTON 

(Now  York); 

on  "Dickens.' 


Prop.  T.  R. 

LOUNSBCRY 

(Yalo  Univ.); 

on  "Chaucer." 


Prop.  BRANDER 

MATTHEWS 

(Columbia  I'nlv.); 

on  "Moli^re." 


Prof. 
F.  W.  H.  MYERS 
(Cambridjce,  Eng.); 

on  "PoE"and 
"  Wordsworth. '• 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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THE  GREAT  WARNER  LIBRARY  COMPLETED. 


The  Special  Introductory  Oub  Price  to  be  Advanced. 


"T^HE  completion  of  the  remarkable  Librarj'  of  the 
*  World's  Best  Literature  is  accomplished.  It 
is  indeed  the  literary  event  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. All  that  remains  now,  in  order  that  complete 
sets  can  be  delivered  to  the  thousands  of  people  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  introductory  price  as 
offered  by  Harper's  Weekly  Club,  is  the  printing  of 
the  last  volume. 

When  this  volume  comes  from  the  press,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will  some  time  during  the  present  month, 
the  special  price  and  easy  payments,  that  are  just  now 
offered  by  Harper's  Weekly  Club,  will  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  regular  subscription  canvass  at  full  prices 
will  be  inaugurated. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  our  readers  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity,  as  we 
believe  the  Warner  Library  is  a  work  of  such  cx- 
traordinar)'  character   that  sooner  or  later  it  will  find 


its  way  into  every  home  of  culture  and  refinement. 
That  such  a  marvelous  survey  of  the  literature  of 
the  world,  with  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  fore- 
most living  men  of  letters,  can  be  had  for  a  sum  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  simplest  collection  of  single  vol- 
umes, makes  this  a  Library  which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  alone,  no  lover  of  books  can  afford 
to  be  without. 

A  postal  card  sent  to  Harper's  Weekly  Club,  91 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  will  receive  full  particulars  re- 
garding the  favorable  introductory  terms  upon  which 
it  is  being  offered  to  Club  members,  and  which  will 
positively  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  last  volume 
comes  from  the  press. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  pass- 
ing opportunity,  we  advise  them  to  read  carefully 
the  announcement  of  Harper's  Weekly  Club  which  is 
published  on  the  three  preceding  pages. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaiint. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


-  r  ^"^  ^^^  month's  review  of  events  in- 
of  the  eluded  as  its  most  absorbing  topic  the 
Hvtth.  destruction  of  the  United  States  battle- 
ship Maine  by  explosion  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
fatal  event  of  February  1 5  have  been  making 
history  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the 
American  Government  and  to  our  citizenship. 
Captain  Sigsbee,  the  commander  of  the  Maine ^ 
had  promptly  telegraphed  his  desire  that  judg- 
ment should  be  suspended  until  investigation  had 
been  made.  The  investigation  was  set  on  foot 
at  once,  and  seventy- five  millions  of  Americans 
have  accordingly  suspended  judgment  in  the  face 
of  a  great  provocation.     For  it  must  be  remem- 


tt¥mapkaU>tjakmfortheN.  F.  WoiHd. 

THE  WBBCK  OF  THE  ' 


MAINE"  IN  HAVANA  HARBOR. 


bered  that  to  suppose  the  destruction  of  the  Maine 
an  ordinary  accident  and  not  due  to  any  external 
agency  or  hostile  intent  was,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  set  completely  at  defiance  the  law 
of  probabilities.  It  is  not  true  that  battleships 
are  in  the  habit  of  blowing  themselves  up.  When  all 
the  environing  facts  were  taken  into  consideration, 
it  was  just  about  as  probable  that  the  Maine  had 
been  blown  up  by  spontaneous  combustion  or  by 
some  accident  in  which  no  hostile  motive  was 
concerned,  as  that  the  reported  assassination  of 
President  Barrios,  of  Guatemala,  a  few  days  pre- 
viously had  really  been  a  suicide.  The  fact  in 
that  case  was  that  a  frightful  state  of  civil  war- 
fare in  Guatemala  had  been  attended  with  various 
successful  or  unsuccessful  attempts  at  assassina- 
tion, and  Barrios  knew  that 
his  turn  would  come.  Within 
the  past  year  nearly  every 
Spanish -American  ruler  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Patagonia 
has  had  attempts  made  upon 
his  life,  several  of  which  have 
been  fatal.  The  fact  that  Sa- 
gasta  is  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain  is  merely  due  to  the 
recent  assassination  of  Cano- 
vas,  who  was  responsible  for 
Weyler's  policy  of  extermina- 
tion in  Cuba.  One  of  the 
early  incidents  of  the  present 
war  between  Spain  and  Cuba 
was  the  assassination  of  the 
brilliant  Cuban  journalist,  Jo- 
s6  Marti,  whose  eloquence  and 
courage  had  precipitated  the 
rebellion.  Subsequently  the 
Spaniards  perpetrated  a 
treacherous  plot  which  re- 
sulted in  the  assassination  of 
General  Maceo,  who,  next  to 
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Gomez,  was  the  principal  military  figure  on  the 
Cuban  side.  Assassination  is  not  a  usual  or  an 
accredited  method  of  warfare  or  of  political  con- 
troversy among  colder- blooded  races  ;  but  with 
nations  of  Spanish  blood  it  is  a  factor  that  has  to 
be  constantly  counted  upon  and  guarded  against. 
This  is  perfectly  understood  in  the  Spanish -speak - 


OONBULrOENKRAL  FITZHUOH  LEE. 

ing  countries,  where — in  times  of  war,  revolu- 
tion, or  fierce  controversy — treachery  is  always 
the  one  thing  most  feared  ;  while  the  assassin's 
plot  is  reckoned  with  as  a  matter  of  course. 

^  ^  ^  Now  it  happens  that  in  no  Spanish -speak- 
Spanish  mg  region  in  all  modern  times  has  there 
Enmity,  \^q^  ^ny  contest  or  strife  approaching  in 
its  destructiveness  (with  the  notable  exception  of 
the  war  of  1865-70  in  Paraguay)  the  war  that  has 
been  carried  on  in  Cuba  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  Spaniards  have  sent  across  the  Ajtlantic 
Ocean  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  their 
sons  to  fight  against  the  Cuban  rebels,  and  more 
than  half  of  these  are  now  dead  or  hopelessly  in- 
valided. Cuba  on  her  part  seems  to  have  lost 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  population  of  the 
island.  It  has  been  the  belief  of  all  Spaniards  in 
Spain  and  of  all  Spanish  supporters  and  sym- 
pathizers in  Cuba  that  the  sole  reason  for  the 
prolongation  of  this  strife  has  been  the  aid  and 
comfort  afforded  to  tlie  Cuban  insurgents  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  feeling  has 
been,  therefore,  that  Spain's  real  enemies  were 
the  Americans,  and  that  the  open  outbreak  of 
hostilities  was  simply  a  matter  of  the  convenient 


time  and  season,  to  be  determined  by  exigencies 
in  Spain.  All  this  being  true,  it  has  been  known 
perfectly  well  that  Spanish  hatred  might  at  any 
time  manifest  itself  by  attempts  upon  the  life  of 
the  American  representative  at  Havana,  Consul- 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  This  danger  was  felt 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  Havana  riots  in  Jan- 
uary, and  it  seems  to- have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  sending  of  the  Maine  to  Havana  harbor. 
The  Spaniards  themselves,  however,  looked  upon 
the  sending  of  the  Maine  as  a  further  aggravation 
of  the  long  series  of  their  just  grievances  against 
the  United  States.  They  regarded  the  presence 
o^  the  Maine  at  Havana  as  a  menace  to  Spanish 
sovereignty  in  the  island  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  insurgents.  A  powerful  American 
fleet  lay  at  Key  West  and  the  Dry  Tortugas,  with 
steam  up  ready  to  follow  the  Maine  to  the  har- 
bor of  Havana  on  a  few  hours'  notice.  All  this 
was  intensely  hateful  to  the  Spaniards,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  army  oflScers  at  Havana  who  haii 
sympathized  with  General  Weyler's  policy  and 
who  justly  regarded  General  Weyler's  recall  to 
Spain  as  due  to  the  demand  of  President  McKin- 
ley.  The  American  pretense  that  the  Maine  was 
making  a  visit  of  courtesy  seemed  to  these  Span- 
iards a  further  example  of  Anglo-Saxon  hypocrisy. 


Dranmby  Gto.  W.  Edward*  for  Coilier^t  Wttkly. 


Columbia  : 


WAITING. 

'  Shall  it  be  peace  or  war  ?** 
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Ptetogropfted/orthc  Tf'orld.  Cajitaln  Slgsbee.  General  Lee.       Father  Chid  wick. 

A  SCENE  rS  THE  COI/ON  OEMBTERT.  HAVANA,  MARCH  4,  AT  THE  GRAVE  WHERE  SCORES 
OF  THE  **MAINE*S**  MEN  ARE  BURIED. 


uk  rhood  '^^^  ^^^^  intense  bitterness  against  the 
of        presence  of  the  Maine  was  felt  among 
'  the  military  and  oflBcial  class  in  Havana, 

was  perfectly  well  known  to  Captain  Sigsbee,  his 
staff,  and  all  his  crew;  and  they  were  not  unaware 
of  the  rumors  and  threats  that  means  would  be 
found  to  destroy  the  American  ship.  It  was, 
furthermore,  very  generally  supposed  that  the 
Spanish  preparation  for  the  defense  of  Havana 
had  included  mines  and  torpedoes  in  the  harbor. 
At  the  time  when  the  Maine  went  to  Havana  it 
was  a  notorious  fact  that  the  relations  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  were  so  strained 
that  war  was  regarded  as  almost  inevitable.  If 
war  had  actually  been  declared  while  the  Maine 
▼as  at  Havana,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Spanish 
would  have  permitted  the  ship's  departure  with- 
out an  effort  to  do  her  harm.  The  Spanish 
harbor  is  now  and  it  has  been  for  a  good  while 
past  under  absolute  military  control  ;  and  the 
American  warship,  believed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  be  at  Havana  with  only  half- 
cloaked  hostile  designs,  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
anchorage  that  was  assigned  by  those  very 
authorities.  In  view  of  the  strained  situation 
and  of  the  Spanish  feeling  that  no  magnanimity 
is  due  on  Spain's  part  toward  the  United  States, 
il  is  not  in  the  least  diflBcult  to  believe  that  the 
harbor  authorities    would    have    anchored    the 


Maine  at  a  spot  where,  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  submarine  harbor  defenses  might  be 
effectively  used  -against  so  formidable  an  enemy. 
To  understand  the  situation  completely,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Spanish  Government  at 
first  made  objection  against  the  Maine's  intended 
visit  to  Havana,  and  in  consenting  merely  yielded 
to  a  necessity  that  was  forced  upon  it.  All 
Spaniards  regarded  the  sending  of  the  Maine  to 
Havana  as  really  a  treacherous  act  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  most  of  them  would  have 
deemed  it  merely  a  safe  and  reasonable  pre- 
cautionary measure  to  anchor  her  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  submarine  mine.  Doubtless  these  suggestions 
will  be  read  by  more  than  one  person  who  will 
receive  them  with  entire  skepticism.  But  such 
readers  will  not  have  been  familiar  with  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  matter  of  the  Cuban 
rebellion,  or  else  they  will  be  lacking  in  memories 
of  good  carrying  power. 


American 

Forbear' 

ance. 


The  great  majority  of  the  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  could  not,  from 
the  first,  avoid  perceiving  that  what  we 
may  call  the  self-destruction  theory  was  extremely 
improbable  ;  while  what  we  may  term  the  assas- 
sination theory  was  in  keeping  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless,  although  the  proba- 
bility of  guilt  was  so  overwhelming,  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  saw  the  fairness  and  the  necessity  of 
suspending  judgment  until  proof  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  mere  probability.  And  there  was  in 
no  part  of  the  country  any  disposition  to  take 
snap  judgment  or  to  act  precipitately.  No  other 
such  spectacle  of  national  forbearance  has  been 
witnessed    in    our  times.       Unquestionably  the 


REAR  ADMIRAL  SBOISMUNDO  BERMEJO, 

Spanish  Minister  of  Marine. 

whole  community  has  been  intensely  eager  for 
news  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  true  that  certain  news- 
papers which  have  devoted  themselves  for  a 
month  or  more  to  criticising  the  sensational 
press,  might  as  well  have  been  occupied  in  a  more 
energetic  effort  to  supply  their  readers  with  in- 
formation. The  fact  is  that  the  so-called  ' '  war 
extras  "  which  for  many  days  were  issued  from 
certain  newspaper  offices  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  or 
more  a  day  have  not  seemed  to  communicate 
their  hysteria  to  any  considerable  number  of  the 
American  people,  East  or  West,  North  or  South, 
so  far  as  our  observation  goes. 

...         ^   *  w   The  situation  has  simply  been  one 

An  Unprecedented       ^  i         i  •  i  ^  -i 

Demand  of  a  very  absorbing  and  profound 

for  Newspaper,,  jntorest,  while  the  suspense  has 
been  very  trying  to  the  nerves.  The  possibility 
that  our  country  might  soon  be  engaged  in  war 
with  a  foreign  power  hiis  been  a  preoccupying 
thought  not  to  lx»  dismissed  for  a  single  liour. 
The  whole  country  has  known  that  a  fateful  in- 
vestigation   was   in   progress  in  Havana  liarbor; 


that  coast -defense  work  was  being  pushed  all 
along  our  seaboard  ;  that  in  all  the  shipyards, 
public  and  private,  government  work  was  being 
prosecuted  with  double  or  quadruple  forces  of 
men,  working  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  that 
ammunition  factories,  iron  and  steel  plants,  and 
every  other  establishment  capable  of  furnishing 
any  kind  of  military  or  naval  supplies,  were  re 
ceiving  orders  from  the  Government  and  were 
working  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity;  that 
plans  were  being  made  for  fitting  out  merchant 
ships  as  auxiliary  cruisers;  that  our  naval  repre- 
sentatives were  negotiating  abroad  for  additional 
warships ;  that  new  regiments  of  artillerymen 
were  being  enlisted  for  the  big  guns  on  the  sea- 
board; that  naval  recruits  were  l)eing  mustered 
in  to  man  newly  commissioned  ships;  that  the 
railroads  were  preparing  by  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment to  bring  the  little  United  States  army 
from  Western  and  Northern  posts  to  convenient 
Southern  centers;  and  that  while  we  were  mak- 
ing these  preparations  Spain  on  her  part  was 
trying  to  raise  money,  to  buy  ships,  and  to  secure 
allies.  All  these  matters,  and  many  others  related 
to  them,  have  within  these  past  weeks  made  an  im- 
mense opportunity  for  testing  the  news-gathering 
resources  of  the  American  press.  Spain  was  having 
fresh  trouble  in  the  Philippines.  Japan  in  one 
way  or  another  was  interested  in  the  Spanish 
situation.  The  question  of  Hawaii  was  incident- 
ally involved.  The  Spanish  attempts  to  borrow 
money  in  the  European  capitals  and  to  gain  sym- 
pathy and  friends  in  the  European  courts  were 
worth  finding  out  about.     There  was  something 


SiSSOR  POLO  Y  BERNAB^. 

(Xew  Spanish  Minister  at  Washin^on.) 
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OAFT.  F.  B.  CHADWICK,  U.  8.  N. 

(A  member  of  the  board.) 


have  printed  the  largest  numbers 
of  extras  and  sold  the  most  copies 
per  day  have  simply  been  doing 
what  they  could  to  supply  the  al- 
most insatiate  demand  of  the  pub- 
lic for  news  about  the  war  prep- 
arations. To  say  that  these  news- 
papers have  been  creating  a  war 
feeling  is  altogether  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Some  of  them 
are  accused  of  grave  misconduct. 
Our  contention  simply  is  that  their 
behavior  has  not  seemed  to  bias 
the  judgment  of  the  American 
people,  which  has  been  sensible 
and  shrewd  enough  to  discount 
all  the  exaggeration  and  froth  of 
the  bold  head-line  writers. 


immensely  interesting  and  exciting  in  the  rivalry 
of  Spanish  and  American  agents  in  the  shipyards 
of  England,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  maritime 
countries  of  Europe,  in  their  eagerness  to  buy 
vessels.  F'urthermore,  the  general  situation  in 
Cuba,  the  condition  of  tlie  relief  work  among 
the  reconcentrados^  the  failure  of  the  autonomy 
scheme,  and  above  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Maine  s  explosion,  were  full  of  opportunities  for 
tlie  modem  news-gatherer.  We  are  not  a  mili- 
tant people,  and  this  has  been  the  first  time  since 
1865,  thirty-three  years  ago,  that  the  American 
people  have  w^itnessed  a  really  serious  effort  on 
the  part  of  their  own  Government  to  get  itself  in 
readiness  for  war  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  every  detail  should  have  in- 
terested the  public  intensely.      The  papers  which 


The 


The  members  of  the  naval  board  of  in- 
Nauai  quiry  appointed  immediately  after  the 
Inquiry,  j/^^j^jg  disaster  to  investigate  its  causes 
were  Captain  Sampson,  of  the  lowa^  fjieutenant 
Marix,  Commander  Potter,  of  the  NewYork^  and 
Captain  Chadwick,  of  tlie  same  vessel.  The  emi- 
nent qualifications  of  the  board  were  admitted  on 
all  hands.  Captain  Sigsbee  remained  in  Havana 
to  render  all  assistance  in  his  power,  and  with  the 
lielp  of  expert  divers  an  investigation  began  with- 
out delay.  It  was  hoped  that  only  a  very  few 
days  would  be  necessary  to  reach  essential  con- 
clusions. As  week  after  week  passed  the  ten- 
sion becaTue  severe.  It  gradually  came  to  be  felt 
that  if  the  Maine  had  been  blown  up  by  an  explo- 
sion of  internal  origin  the  commission  would  have 
discovered    that   fact   in    very  short  order,  and 


^ttu  /rom  lift  by  Bengotigh  for  the  Xew  York  Journal. 

THE  NAVAL  BOARD  IN  SESSION  ON  BOARD  THE  LIOHTHOrSE  TENDER   **  MANGROVE' 


AT  HAVANA. 
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would  liave  made  haste  so  to  report,  in  order  to 
exonerate  Spain  and  relieve  the  public  mind. 
But  although  the  commission  observed  the  utmost 
secrecy,  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  all  the  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  wreck  had  been  caused  by 
an  external  attack.    The  Spaniards  went  through 


Photo  by  BelL 

HON.  JOSEPH  O.  CANNON,  OF  IIAJNOI8, 


by  some  one  else.  Spain's  great  warship,  the 
Vizcaya^  had  left  New  York  and  gone  to  Havana, 
and  it  became  known  that  other  warships  were  on 
their  way  from  Spain,  while  the  Spanish  fleet  of 
torpedo  boats  was  being  prepared  for  immediate 
transfer  to  Cuban  waters.  Our  Government  in- 
formed Spain  very  frankly  that  General  Lee 
would  not  be  recalled  from  Havana,  but  expressed 
perfect  willingness  to  ship  relief  supplies  by  light- 
house tenders  instead  of  armed  cruisers.  This 
arrangement  was  accepted  by  Spain,  which  also 
disavowed  any  intention  to  object  to  General 
Lee's  further  stay  at  Havana.  Thus  what  for  a 
moment  seemed  a  critical  situation  was  consider- 
ably relieved.  But  just  then  all  the  newspapers, 
the  most  conservative  as  well  as  the  most  sensa- 
,  tional,  concurred  in  reporting  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  to  doubt  the  multiplying  rumors 
that  the  Maine  had  been  blown  up  by  an  external 
agency.  And  swift  upon  the  general  acceptance 
of  this  opinion  came  the  report  that  Spain  had 
somehow  mysteriously  raised  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  was  trying  to  buy  a  numl)er  of  war- 
ships in  European  shipyards,  es})ecially  certain 
vessels  which  had  been  built  for  Brazil,  Chili, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  and  which  w^ere 
nearly  or  quite  completed. 


Chairman  of  House  Committee  on  A 


ions,  who 


introduced  the  flfty-million-dollar  bill, 

the  form  of  appointing  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate on  their  part,  but  its  inquiry  was  of  the 
briefest  and  most  perfunctory  sort,  and  its  find- 
ing was  seemingly  prepared  in  Madrid  before  its 
investigation  was  begun.  It  was  of  course  ex- 
pected to  report  that  there 
was  no  external  explosion 
and  no  Spanish  complicity. 


Fifty 
/Hilfiona 

for 
Defense. 


When,  therefore,  on  March  8  the  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously  voted  to 
place  fifty  million  dollars  at  the  unquali- 
fied disposal  of  President  McKinley  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  the  national  defense — this  action 
being  followed  by  an  equally  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senate  the  next  day — it  was  naturally  taken 
for  granted  all  over  the  country  that  the  situation 


Sians  of 

a  Coming 

Criaia. 


Meanwhile  Miss 
Clara  Barton,  rep- 
resenting the  Red 
Cross  organization,  had  be- 
gun to  make  very  effective 
distribution  of  American  re- 
lief to  the  starving  reconcen- 
trado.s,  and  the  volume  of 
charitable  supplies  destined 
for  Cuba  was  increasing 
constantly.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience  a  part  of  these 
supplies  was  to  have  boon 
transported  by  government 
cruisers  ;  but  Spain  o])ject- 
ed,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
timated its  desire  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  should  be  replaced 


From  a  drawing  by  Dr  Lipman  for  the  Journal. 
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was  believed  by  the  President  to  be  extremely 
critical.  The  continued  delay  of  the  board  of 
inquiry — which  had  been  oscillating  between 
Havana  and  Key  West,  conducting  its  proceed- 
ings in  secret  and  mantaining  absolute  reticence 
— had  naturally  served  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
its  report  would  show  foul  play  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  the  President  was  basing  his  great  prepara- 
tions of  war,  in  part  at  least,  upon  his  advance 
knowledge  of  the  evidence  secured  by  the  com- 
mission. The  unanimity  of  Congress  in  support 
of  the  President  created  an  excellent  impression 
abroad.  Fifty  millions  is  a  very  large  sum  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  there  would  have  been  mem- 
bers in  both  houses  who  would  have  insisted 
upon  the  appropriation  of  this  money  for  specific 
purposes.  That  not  a  single  man  was  found  to 
make  objection  showed  a  very  great  capacity  for 
united  action  m  a  time  of  emergency.  It  also 
showed,  of  course,  how  great  is  the  confidence 
that  Congress  and  the  American  people  repose 
in  the  honor,  wisdom,  and  public  spirit  of  their 
Presidents.  At  the  time  of  the  Venezuela  inci- 
dent, Congress  in  similar  manner  came  unani 
mously.to  the  support  of  President  Cleveland. 
In  that  case,  however,  there  was  not  the  remotest 
possibility  of  war  ;  and  the  episode  was  merely  a 
diplomatic  one,  in  which  it  was  deemed  impor- 
tant to  show  that  our  Government  could  rely  ab- 
solutely upon  the  whole  support  of  the  people. 
The  South  on  all  such  recent  occasions  has  been 
foremost  in  expressions  of  patriotism. 


f^tfw^ooe^^ 


NOT  ONB  CENT  VOR  BUNKUM— FTITY  MILLIONS  rOB  DEFENSE. 

From  Harper^a  Weekly, 


A  Wlae 
Expenditure. 


THE  FIRST  GUN— CONGRESS  HEARD  FROM. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


The  vote  of  fifty  million  dollars, 
altliough  an  extraordinary  measure 
justified  only  by  the  imminent  danger 
of  war,  was  clearly  an  act  that  no  peace-loving 
man  could  reasonably  criticise  ;  for  preparation  is 
often  the  means  by  which  conflict  is  avoided.  A 
larger  navy  was  in  any  case  greatly  desirable  for 
our  country,  with  its  long  seaboard  on  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  and  its  vast  commerce  ; 
while  the  better  fortification  of  our  principal 
ports  was  an  urgent  necessity.  Since  the  prep- 
arations that  have  been  made  so  hurriedly  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  have  been  of  a  defensive 
nature,  and  since  theyhtive  been  carried  out  upon 
lines  which  had  been  duly  considered  in  advance, 
they  will  have  permanent  value,  and  there  will 
have  been  involved  a  very  small  percentage  of 
waste.  If  Congress  had  been  wise  enough  in  the 
past  three  or  four  years  to  lay  down  more  war- 
ships in  our  own  yards,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessaiy  to  contribute  millions  to  foreign  ship- 
builders. No  part  of  the  fifty  million  dollars 
will  be  squandered  by  the  administration  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  emergency  fund 
had  not  been  already  expended  during  the  five 
preceding  years  by  more  liberal  appropriations 
for  coast  defense  and  naval  construction.  The 
great  shipyards  of  the  United  States,  both  public 
and  private,  are  now  at  the  point  where  with  a 
sufficient  amount   of   regular  work   to  do  they 
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would  speedily  be  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  best  shipbuilding  plants  of  Europe. 
Iron  and  steel  supplies  are  now  much  cheaper  in 
the  United  States  than  anywhere  else,  and  it  is 
only  the  relatively  small  amount  of  shipbuilding 
that  has  been  demanded  by  our  Government  that 
has  made  it  more  expensive  to  build  a  war  vessel 
here  than  elsewhere. 

In  a  time  of  real  emergency,  however, 
Latent  the  resources  of  the  United  States  would 
Power.  prQye  themselves  great  enough  to  supply 
our  own  people  and  the  whole  world  besides. 
The  quickness  and  inventiveness  of  American 
mechanics,  engineers,  and  manufacturers  have 
no  parallel  in  Europe.  On  a  year's  notice  the 
United  States  might  undertake  to  cope  even- 
handed  with  either  the  Dual  or  the  Triple  Al- 
liance— although  we  have  now  only  the  nucleus 
of  an  army  and  the  beginning  of  a  navy,  while 
the  European  powers  have  made  war  preparation 
their  principal  business  for  a  whole  generation. 
It  is  to  be  suspected  that  one  reason  why  the 
American  people  have  bought  the  newspapers  so 
eagerly  during  the  past  weeks  is  to  be  found  in 
the  satisfaction  they  have  taken  in  learning  how 
a  strictly  peaceful  nation  like  ours  could  if  neces- 
sary reverse  the  process  of  beating  swords  into 
plowshares.  It  is  true,  for  example,  that  we  have 
built  only  a  few  torpedo-boats  and  only  a  few 
vessels  of  the  type  known  as  destroyers;  but  we 
have  discovered  that  about  a  hundred  very  rich 
Americans  had  been  amusing  themselves  within 
the  past  few  years  by  building  or  buying  splendid 
ocean-going,  steel -built  steam  yachts  of  high 
speed  and  stanch  qualities,  capable  of  being 
quickly  transformed  into  naval  dispatch-boats  or 
armored  and  fitted  with  torpedo-tubes.  Probably 
not  a  single  private  Spanish  citizen  could  turn 
over  to  his  government  such  a  vessel  as  the  mag- 
nificent Goelet  yacht,  the  Mayflower^  which  was 
sf^eured  by  our  Navy  Department  on  March  16; 
not  to  mention  scores  of  other  private  steam 
yachts  of  great  size  and  strength  that  wealthy 
American  citizens  are  ready  to  offer  if  needed. 


THE  BEFITTED  "MONITORa,"  POR  COAST  DEFENSE. 


War  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  nowadays, 
oSesthn^of  ^^  ^^  ^^"®»  ^^*^  nothing  is  to  be  relied 
Machinery,  upon  in  naval  war  but  huge  battleships, 
which  take  from  two  to  three  or  four  years  to 
build.  But  if  a  great  war  were  forced  upon  us 
suddenly,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  American 
ingenuity  would  devise  something  wholly  new  in 
the  way  of  a  marine  engine  of  war,  just  as  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  improvised  the  first  modem  iron- 
clads. We  have  already  in  our  navy  a  dynamite 
cruiser,  the  FcsaviW,  which  in  actual  warfare 
might  prove  more  dangerous  than  a  half  dozen  of 
the  greatest  battleships  of  the  European  navies. 
There  has  just  been  completed,  moreover,  and 
offered  to  our  Government,  a  submarine  boat, 
tlie  Holland,  which  seems  to  be  capable  of  moving 
rapidly  for  several  miles  so  completely  submerged 
as  to  offer  no  target  for  an  enemy;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  torpedoes  discharged  from  an  in- 
significant little  vessel  capable  of  swimming  be- 
low the  surface  like  a  fish  might  prove  as  fatal 
to  the  battleships  of  an  enemy  as  the  allege<l 
mine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  was  fatal  to  our 
battleship  the  Alaine.  Nowadays  warfare  is 
largely  a  matter  of  science  and  invention  ;  and 
since  a  country  where  the  arts  of  peace  flourish 
and  prosper  is  most  favorable  to  the  general 
advance  of  science  and  invention,  we  stumble 
upon   tlie  paradox    that  the   successful    pursuit 
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THE  SPANISH  FLEBT  OF  TORPEDO-BOATS,  DESTINED  FOR  CUBA.— From  a  recent  Madrid  paper. 


of  peace  is  after  all  the  best  preparation  for  war. 
Another  way  to  put  it  is  to  say  that  modern  war- 
fare has  become  a  matter  of  machinery,  and  that 
the  most  highly  developed  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial nation  will  by  virtue  of  such  develop- 
ment be  most  fprmidable  in  war.  This  is  a 
situation  that  the  Spaniards  in  general  are 
eviilently  quite  unable  to  comprehend.  Their 
ideas  are  altogether  mediaBval.  They  believe 
themselves  to  be  a  highly  chivalrous  and  militant 
people,  and  that  the  people  of  thp  United  States 
are  really  in  great  terror  of  Spanish  prowess. 
They  think  that  Spain  could  make  as  easy  work 
of  invading  the  United  States  as  Japan  made  of 
invading  China.  Their  point  of  view  is  altogether 
theatrical  and  unrelated  to  modern  facts.  A 
country  like  ours,  capable  of  supplying  the  whole 
world  with  electrical  motors,  mining  machinery, 
locomotive  engines,  steel  rails,  and  the  structural 
material  for  modern  steel  bridges  and  *  *  sky- 
scrapers,** not  to  mention  bicycles  and  sewing 
machines,  is  equally  capable  of  building,  arming, 
and  operating  an  unlimited  number  of  ships  of 
ever}'  type,  and  of  employing  every  conceivable 
mechanical  device  for  purposes  of  national  defense. 
In  the  long  run,  therefore,  even  if  our  pre- 
liminary preparations  had  been  of  the  scantiest 
character,  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  ourselves  in  warfare. 


UscLF.  Sam  to  Sagasta  : 
Jwrnal  (New  York). 


"Your  move,  sefior !"— From  the 


D../    /»     I      T^i®  loss  we  might  incur,  however,  at 

8Mp  Canals        ,  .     ,     ^^      ^         ^  /• 

and  Out  the  outset  for  lack  of  preparation 
Future  Nauy.  j^ight  be  enormous  ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count prudence  calls  for  a  reasonable  condition  of 
defense  along  the  seaboard  and  for  a  navy  of 
moderate  size  and  high  efficiency.  The  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks  have  plainly  shown  how  ex- 
tremely useful  it  would  be  to  have  a  waterway 
under  our  own  control  across  Nicaragua  or  some 
other  isthmian  point.  The  commercial  uses  of 
such  a  waterway  would  probably  pay  the  interest 
on  its  cost ;  but  even  if  they  did  not  pay  half  of 
the  interest,  the  canal  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment on  naval  grounds.  Our  battleship  the 
Oregon  is  now  on  her  way  from  San  Francisco  to 
join  the  fleet  at  Key  West ;  and  her  long  passage 
around  Cape  Horn  will  have  consumed  about  ten 
weeks.  As  our  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast  be- 
come more  important,  we  shall  have  increasing 
need  of  war  vessels  at  various  points  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  With  the  Nicaragua  Canal  built, 
our  ships  could  readily  pass  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other  as  circumstances  require,  and  we  should 
not  need  so  large  a  navy  by  any  means  as  we 
should  otherwise  have  to  maintain.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  naval 
construction  and  maintenance  would  more  than 
pay,  in  the  years  to  come,  any  possible  deficit  in 
the  yearly  operation  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
The  enormous  growth  of  our  merchant  shipping 
on  the  great  lakes,  moreover,  has  naturally  sug- 
gested the  desirability,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  naval  auxiliary  resources,  of  a  ship  canal  from 
the  lakes  to  the  sea.  With  such  a  canal  open, 
the  great  lakes  in  time  of  war  would  be  the 
scene  of  such  activity  in  the  building  and  fitting 
out  of  warships  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed 
before.  The  national  energy  that  was  aroused 
by  the  great  civil  struggle  of  the  early  sixties 
gave  us  the  transcontinental  railroads.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  stimulus  imparted  to  the 
nation  by  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Spain  may 
hasten  tlio  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
and  niav  even  set  in  motion  the  forces  that  will 
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give  us  a  deep-water  passage  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Atlantic  ?  The  combined  commercial 
and  naval  advantages  make  a  strong  argument. 

Keep  the  ^^^^^^J  ^^®  report  of  the  commission 
Real  laaue  on  the  Maine  will  have  become  public 
insight!   news  before  this  issue  of 


distributed  to  its  readers, 
any   attempt   at  forecast 


the  Review  is 
That  being  the  case, 
would  be  hazardous. 
Nevertheless,  certain  factors  in  the  situation  are 
not  likely  to  be  affected  to  any  extent  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  commission's  report.  In  any  case, 
the  American  people  will  have  now  to  decide, 
through  their  responsible  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, whether  or  not  they  will  interfere  in 
Cuba.  If  the  commission  should  make  an  in- 
conclusive report,  the  general  situation  would 
remain  what  it  was  before.  President  Cleveland 
and  President  McKinley  have  in  succession  noti- 
fied the  United  States,  Spain,  and  the  world  that 
if  after  a  reasonable  time  the  Spaniards  should 
fail  to  make  good  their  nominal  sovereignty  and 
to  give  peace  and  a  reasonably  satisfactory  gov- 
ernment to  the  island,  the  United  States  would 
intervene,  whether  invited  to  do  so  or  not.  Even 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Maine  should  be  re- 
ported by  our  naval  commission  to  have  been 
blown  up  by  a  Spanish  mine,  the  really  essential 
question  would  seem  to  us  not  to  be  altered.  Our 
Government  would  merely  be  able  to  say  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine  was  a  very  aggravating 
proof  of  Spain's  inability  to  maintain  order,  and 
therefore  a  clinching  reason  why  this  country 
ought  to  intervene  and  ought  to  consider  that  no 
further  probation  should  be  granted.  Interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  another  country  is  not  a 
holiday  undertaking.  It  is  neither  safe  nor 
pleasant.-  It  is  for  the  con- 
science and  the  firm  will  of 
the  American  people  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  will  in- 
terfere in  Cuba.  Spain  has  for- 
feited all  right  of  sovereignty 
in  Cuba,  a  hundred  thousand 
times.  /  We  have  every  pre- 
text and  every  justification  to 
interfere  if  we  choose  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
no  reason  for  the  slightest 
grudge  against  Spain,  and  no 
right  to  wish  anything  else 
for  Spain  except  a  happy  and 
prosperous  future  on  her  own 
side  of  the  ocean.  She  is  un- 
fit for  colonial  responsibility, 
and  her  further  presence  in 
Cuba  is  as  objectionable  as 
Turkey's  presence  in  Crete. 


What  Q^^^  regardless  of  the  responsibilities 
the  People  for  the  Maine  incident,  it  is  apparently 
Demana,     ^^^^   ^^^^  ^j^^   ^^^^^    majority  of   the 

American  people  are  hoping  that  President 
McKinley  will  promptly  utilize  the  occasion  to 
secure  the  complete  pacification  and  independence 
of  Cuba.  There  are  a  few  people  in  the  United 
States — we  should  not  like  to  believe  that  more 
than  one  hundred  could  be  found  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  seventy-five  millions — who  believe  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  join  hands  with  Spain 
in  forcing  the  Cuban  insurgents  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  to  accept  Spanish  sovereignty  as  a  per- 
manent condition,  under  the  promise  of  practi- 
cal home  rule.  It  needs  no  argument,  of  course, 
to  convince  the  American  people  that  such  a  pro- 
posal reaches  the  lowest  depths  of  infamy.  It  is 
much  worse  than  the  proposition  made  by  a  few 
people  in  Europe  last  year  that  the  victorious 
Turks  should  have  the  countenance  and  support 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  in  making  Greece 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  For  the  Turks  had 
fairly  conquered  the  Greeks  ;  and  if  Europe  had 
kept  hands  off,  Greece  would  have  been  reduced 
very  quickly  to.  the  position  of  an  Ottoman  prov- 
ince. But  in  Cuba  it  is  otherwise.  The  in- 
surgents, with  no  outside  help,  have  held  their 
own  for  more  than  three  years,  and  Spain  is  un- 
able to  conquer  them.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  intend  to  help  Spain  hold  Cuba.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  now  ready,  in  one  way  or 
in  another,  to  help  the  Cubans  drive  Spain  out  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  If  the  occasion  goes 
past  and  we  allow  this  Cuban  struggle  to  run  on 
indefinitely,  the  American  people  will  have  lost 
several  degrees  of  self-respect  and  will  certainly  not 
have  gained  anything  in  the  opinion  of  mankind. 


A  TYPICAL  CUBAN  SCENE,  BKETGHED  IN  HAVANA  PBOVINCE. 
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„  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  larger 

Onttion  of  issue   may    not    be   obscured    by    the 
Memnity  I  q^qW^^  One.    The  martyred  officers  and 
men  of  the  Maine  are  beyond  human  aid.     No 
Spanish  apc»logies  nor  inderaities  can  restore  them. 
But  the  atrocities  of  Spanish  misrule  in  Cuba  are 
unabated,  and  hundreds  of  Cubans  die  of  starva- 
tion every  week.    I£  we  are  to  act  in  any  manner 
against  Spain  or  contrary  to  Spain's  desires,  our 
motive  should  be  the  relief  of  Cuba  and  not  the 
settlement  of  the  Afaine  incident.      If  indeed  we 
should  attach   first  importance  to  the  question  of 
the  Maine,  we  should  only  have  played  directly 
into  Spain's  hands.    For  it  became  clearly  evident 
in  the  middle  of  March  that  the  Spaniards  were 
hoping  to  gain  time  by  diplomatic  proceedings 
following  the  report  of  the   United  States  naval 
board  of  inquiry.      It  was  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  board  would  report   that  the  ship  was 
blown  up  by  a  submarine  mine;   that  the  mine 
had  been  placed  in  the  harbor  under  Weyler's 
direction;   that  the  United  States  vessel  had  by 
Spanish  orders  been  anchored  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  the  mine;  and  finally  that  the  explosion 
of  the  mine  would  seem  to  have  been  virtually 
impossible  without  malicious  complicity  or  cul- 
pable negligence  on  the  part  of  Spanish  officials. 
Such  a  report,  according  to  Spanish  reasoning, 
would  be  followed  by  an  immediate  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Government  for  a  large 
money  indemnity.      The  Spaniards  in  turn  would 
deny  the  allegations  of  the  American  naval  board, 
placing  over  against  them  the  findings  of  the 
Spanish  board.     Whereupon  Spain  would  pro- 
pose to  the  United  States  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  joint  inquiry  into  the  facts,  probably  with 
the  assistance  of  an  international  commission  of 
experts,  and  with  the  idea  of  an  arbitration  on 
the  question  of  damages  if  the  internation**!  com- 
mission should  find  that  Spain  was  culpably  neg- 
ligent.   Under  no  circumstances,  of  course,  could 
it  be  proved  that  the  explosion  was  an  official  act 
on  the  part  of  Spain;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  it 
might  be  extremely  hard  even  to  prove  negligence. 
The  United  States  took  its  own  chances  when  it 
sent  the  Maine  to  Havana.     The  principal  reason 
for  the  naval  inquiry  is  one  that  chiefly  concerns 
ourselves.     It  was  obviously  necessary  that  Cap- 
tain Sigsbee  and   our  naval  administration,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  constructors  of  the  Maine, 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  naval  inquiry  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  be  officially  cleared  of  all   vague 
charges  of  carelessness  and  inefficiency. 

But  a  So  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  our  one 
^"yiafn'^^  simple  and  ail -sufficient  demand  should 
Clearing  Out !  be,  not  that  Spain  make  us  a  money 
payment  for  the  loss  of  our  ship,  but  that  Spain 


SENATOR  REDFTELD  PROCTOR.  OF  YERMONT. 

withdraw,  in  a  complete  sense,  from  the  western 
hemisphere.  And  this  demand,  obviously,  in- 
volves nothing  that  either  party  could  possibly 
submit  to  international  arbitration.  The  loss  of 
the  Maine  is  merely  an  incident  in  a  much  larger 
affair.  We  shall  make  a  pitiable  mistake  if  we 
do  not  drive  straight  at  the  essential  issue  ;  and 
if  we  are  ever  to  face  that  issue  we  must  meet  it 
without  undue  delay.  Spain  is  now  bending  all 
her  diplomatic  energies  toward  the  making  of 
complications  that  will  keep  the  United  States 
from  forcible  intervention  until  after  the  rainy 
season  has  set  in.  The  real  facts  concerning 
Cuba  were  stated  in  the  United  States  Senate  on 
March  17  by  Senator  Proctor,  of  Vermont, 
who  was  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Har- 
rison's administration,  and  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  semi-official  visit  to  Cuba,  where  he  had 
diligently  and  competently  investigated  every 
phase  of  the  situation.  General  Proctor  is  an 
American  public  man  of  the  very  first  rank, 
whose  sagacity  is  of  as  high  an  order  as  his  char- 
actor.  He  confirms  all  that  this  magazine  has 
from  time  to  time  published  about  tlie  nature^ 
and  extent  of  the  starvation  of  the  reconcentradns. 
He  d(Mi()uncos  Spanish  misrule  in  Cuba  as  worse 
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than  any  other  misrule  he  had  ever  known  about. 
He  finds  the  Cubans  themselves  far  better  fitted 
for  the  carrying  on  of  an  independent  republic 
than  most  Americans  have  supposed — and,  in 
any  case,  vastly  better  fitted  to  administer  Cubfif 
than  are  the  Spaniards  who  have  been  sent  from 
across  the  ocean  to  rule  the  island.  Whether 
the  first  steps  should  be  the  acknowledgment  of 
Cuban  belligerency  or  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Cuban  republic,  followed  up 
at  once  by  intervention  on  the  ground  of  human- 
ity, and  tiie  shipment  of  vast  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  suffering  peasantry — all  these 
are  questions  that  the  authorities  at  Washington 
are  competent  to  decide.  But  it  is  certainly  per- 
missible for  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  to 
express  itself  plainly  on  the  one  general  point 
that  tlie  time  has  now  come  when  Cuba  must  be 
emancipated. 

Nor  should  Furthermore,  in  view  of  all  that 
be  Saddled  with  ^'^^*  ^^^  suffered .  i t  no  longer  seems 
Spain's  Debt!  fair  that  any  arrangement  should  be 
made  by  which  a  part  of  the  Si)anish  debt  should 
be  saddled  upon  the  Cuban  republic.  Not  only 
liave  the  people  of  the  island  paid  over  and  over 
again  for  all  the  improvements  and  public  prop- 
erty that  Spain  must  leave  behind  in  her  evacua- 
tion, but  they  have  also  contributed  hundreds. 


AN  EXAMPLE  TO  ALL  NATIONS. 

**  It  wiU  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enUKhtened,  and  at  no  distant 
period  a  great  nation  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous 
and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  »in  ex- 
alted justice  and  benevolence."— O'co»-(;c  H'(w/Jtn{7to?i.— From 
Harper' B  Weekly. 


even  thousands,  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Spanish  treasury,  for  which  they  have  had  no 
return  except  oppression.  Two  years  ago,  or 
even  one  year  ago,  it  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous all  around,  perhaps,  if  the  Cubans  could 
liave  bought  their  independence  at  a  large  money 
price.  But  under  all  the  later  circumstances,  it 
would  be  less  reasonable  that  independent  Cuba 
should  assume  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  debt 
than  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
have  assumed  the  debt  of  the  Confederacy. 
When  France  assisted  tlie  United  States  to  gain 
their  independence,  it  was  no  part  of  the  French 
proposal  that  our  young  republic  should  takeover 
a  share  of  the  public  debt  of  great  Britain.  All 
European  investments  in  Spanish  securities  for  sev- 
eral decades  past  have  been  purely  speculative  in- 
vestments, because  they  have  all  been  made  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  Cuban  rebellions  were 
liable  to  break  out  at  any  time.  Cuba  has  been 
reduced  by  Spanish  atrocity  from  a  land  of  plenty 
to  a  howling  wilderness;  and  the  restoration  of 
the  island  will  fully  tax  all  the  resources  of  the 
Cuban  people.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  they 
should  pay  one  penny  of  principal  or  interest  on 
the  suras  squandered  by  Spain  in  butchering 
Cubans  and  ravaging  the  island.  The  American 
press  and  the  American  public  should  now  speak 
out  boldly  on  these  matters.  There  has  been  a 
great  and  a  commendable  desire  throughout  the 
country  not  to  embarrass  the  administration,  and 
accordingly  many  men  have  hesitated  to  exhibit 
the  full  strength  of  their  opinion.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  it  will  help  rather  than  hinder 
the  administration  to  know  the  extent  of  that 
moral  conviction  and  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  is  ready  to  sustain  it  in  the 
execution  of  its  serious  duty. 

WIU  Hawaii  The  Cuban  question  had  naturally  over- 
^y^Joint*  shadowed  everything  else  at  Washing- 
/teaoiution?  ton.  But  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Hawaiian  annexation  was  revived  by  a  change  of 
tactics  accomplished  on  March  16.  The  friends 
of  the  treaty  had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  necessary  two- thirds  majority  could 
not  be  secured  in  the  Senate,  and  decided,  there- 
fore, to  try  a  plan  of  annexing  Hawaii  in  the  man- 
ner that  was  employed  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Accordingly  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  in 
pursuance  of  the  method  which  had  for  some 
time  been  urged  by  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama. 
If  the  resolution  should  pass  both  houses  by  a 
simple  majority  of  those  present  and  voting. 
President  McKinley  would  of  course  sign  it  at 
once,  and  annexation  would  have  become  an  ac- 
complished fact.    The  process  is  not  a  novel  one. 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  requisite  majority  will 
be  found  in  both  houses.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  Cuban  question  and  the  war  preparations 
have  not  directly  affected  public  opinion  on  the 
Hawaiian  question.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
President  McKinley's  well-known  conviction  that 
we  ought  not  to  sacrifice  the  present  opportunity 
to  secure  Hawaii,  may  influence  some  votes  in 
Congress  at  a  time  when  there  is  manifest  a  very 
general  purpose  to  uphold  the  President's  hands 
in  everything  that  has  a  bearing  upon  our  foreign 
relations.  The  rejection  of  Hawaii  would  seem 
to  us  upon  the  whole  a  mistaken  stroke  of  policy — 
to  be  regretted  not  so  much  because  of  the  in- 
trinsic importance  of  our  possessing  Hawaii  as 
because  of  the  evidence  such  rejection  would  con- 
vey of  shortsightedness  as  regards  the  future  of 
this  country.  At  least,  the  sugar  question  ought 
not  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  measure  so  significant 
on  other  than  economic  grounds  as  the  proposed 
absorption  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States. 


Anglo-French 
War 
Talk. 


Europe 
anithe 


The  strained  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  have  inter- 
Cuban  Affair,  ^^^  x!i\<Q  onlooking  nations,  but  not 
profoundly.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  which  in  the  past  two  months  has  not  been 
t4x»  anxiously  absorbed  in  its  own  affairs  to  give 
more  than  passing  attention  to  the  Cuban  trouble. 
On  this  point  our  average  newspaper  reader  is 
likely  to  be  misintormed.  No  great  power  in 
Europe  has  the  slightest  intention  of  aiding 
Spain  to  keep  her  hold  upon  Cuba  as  against  the 
United  States.  The  Austrian  court  of  necessity 
must  keep  up  the  appearance  of  sympathy  for 
Spain,  on  account  of  the  close  family  ties  that 
unite  the  reigning  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria. 
The  French  holders  of  Spanish  bonds,  moreover, 
have,  of  course,  been  able  to  secure  the  publica- 
tion of  pro- Spanish  articles  in  some  of  the  venal 
newspapers  of  Paris.  But  all  this  has  not  the 
slightest  significance  for  the  makers  of  our  policy. 
Spain  will  have  no  allies  as  against  the  United 
Slates,  and  our  country  needs  none  as  against 
Si)ain.  It  is  naturally  gratifying  to  the  United 
States  that  the  English  newspaper  are  showing  a 
better  feeling  than  they  have  generally  shown 
when  the  United  States  has  had  foreign  questions 
on  its  hands.  The  plain  English  people  are 
usually  in  sound  sympathy  with  A  merica ;  but 
the  English  press  has  been  an ti- American.  The 
more  considerate  tone  of  these  English  news- 
papers has  been  due — as  they  all  admit  without 
pretense  of  disguise — to  the  circumstance  that 
England  has  serious  complications  on  her  own 
liands,  and  greatly  desires  the  moral  support  of 
the  United  States,  if  she  cannot  indeed  secure  an 
out-and-out  alliance. 


The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  more 
war  feeling  in  England  within  the  past 
six  weeks  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  people,  who  have  been  on  the  very 
verge  of  war,  have  been  perfectly  ''calm,  cool, 
and  collected."  The  English  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  led  by  the  press  and  many  of  their  public 


PLAIN  ENGLISH. 

John  Bull  :  "  *Scu8e  me,  M^soo.    What  are  you  doing  on 
my  ground  ?** 

FRENCH  Explorer r  ^^MonchtVy  je  n^ymi  pas.^*    (Aside:) 
'' Mais,  fy  regie  r 

John  Bull:  "You  mayn't  be  there,  but  out  you  gol" 
From  Punch  (London). 

men,  have  been  rather  wildly  sounding  the  alarm 
over  a  war  with  France  on  account  of  the  West 
African  dispute,  although  there  has  not  been,  in 
point  of  fact,  more  than  a  very  remote  possibility 
of  serious  trouble.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  war, 
and  the  English  have  had  the  war  scare  all  to 
themselves.  For  tlie  French  people  have  been 
quite  preoccupied  by  the  Zola  trial  and  their  home 
preparations  for  the  great  exposition  of  1900, 
and  have  had  no  thought  whatever  of  staking 
their  national  existence  upon  the  question  of  a 
boundary  line  between  alleged  spheres  of  influence 
in  an  unexplored  part  of  West  Africa.  Naturally 
the  French,  who  have  seen  nearly  all  of  the  best 
regions  of  the  outlying  world  gobbled  up  by 
their  neighbor  Jolm  Bull,  are  anxious  to  do  as 
many  good  strokes  of  business  for  themselves  as 
they  can  in  northern  and  western  Africa.  And 
although  the   facts  are  hard  to  get  at,  it  seems 
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likely  that  in  playing  the  game  of  grab  in  Africa, 
the  French  have  failed  to  play  altogether  scru- 
pulously in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  game 
as  at  one  time  arranged  by  the  rival  grabbers. 
But  since  there  are  neither  French  nor  English 
colonists  in  the  region  under  dispute,  nor  any 
vested  interests,  it  is  incredible  that  these  two 
great  civilized  powers  should  fight  over  such  a 
matter.  They  might  as  well  wage  a  bloody  war 
over  the  question  which  power  should  attach  its 
colors  to  the  south  pole.  For  some  reason  in- 
explicable to  readers  at  this  distance,  Lord  Salis- 
bury's foreign  policy  has  of  late  seemed  to  be 
gaining  the  approval  of  Liberals  as  well  as  Tories, 
although  no  statesman  in  the  modern  history  of 
England  has  appeared  so  completely  to  **  muss'' 
every  foreign  question.  In  the  middle  of  March 
it  was  announced  that  Lord  Salisbury's  health 
had  become  seriously  impaired  under  the  double 
strain  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  prime  minis- 
tership, and  that  while  retaining  his  place  as  pre- 
mier he  had  deputed  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
duties  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  a  far  more  popular  man  than  his  distin- 
guished uncle,  and  the  change  ought  to  be  greatly 
for  the  advantage  of  England.  The  by-eiections 
show  steady  Liberal  gains  ;  and  it  is  Lord  Salis- 
bury's foreign  and  Indian  policies  that  are  causing 
the  back  swing  of  the  party  pendulum. 


Franc9 

and  the 

Chinese  Serambie. 


The  French  Foreign  Office,  instead 
of  taking  seriously  the  West 
African  situation,  has  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  with  the  question  of  China.  The 
success  of  Germany  in  obtaining  a  ninety-nine 
year  tenure  of  Kaio-Chau  from  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, with  full  jurisdictional  powers  and 
various  concessions  for  railroads  and  public  works 
in  the  adjacent  province,  made  it  inevitable  that 
other  powers  should  demand  equivalent  priv- 
ileges. Thus,  as  explained  last  month,  England 
at  once  made  demands  upon  China  for  certain 
railroad  concessions  in  the  provinces  adjoining 
Burmali,  besides  making  a  variety  of  other 
claims.  Whereupon  Eussia  informed  the  Chi- 
nese Government  that  Port  Arthur  and  that  vi- 
cinity must  be  ceded  to  the  Czar  on  terms  as 
favorable  as  the  Kaiser  had  obtained  for  Kaio- 
Chau,  and  threatened  to  march  troops  into 
Northern  China  (Manchuria)  if  the  demands  were 
not  granted  within  five  days.  At  China's  ear- 
nest entreaty  a  little  extension  of  time  was  al- 
lowed, in  order  that  the  Chinese  minister  at  Ber- 
lin might  go  to  St.  Petersburg  for  a  conference. 
But  it  is  reported  that  the  Czar's  government  is 
firm  and  that  China  must  yield.  The  Russian  de- 
mand was  followed  by  a  memorandum  from  France, 
setting  forth  certain  privileges  and  concessions 
in  the  portions  of  China  adjacent  to  Tonquin 
that  France  would  regard  as  her  reasonable 
equivalent  for  the  concessions  that  had  been  ob- 
tained or  asked  by  the  other  European  powers. 
And  these  French  demands  were  accompanied  by 
a  great  activity  in  the  French  shipyards  and  the 
report  that  France  would  make  a  naval  demon- 
stration of  a  very  formidable  character  on  the 
Chinese  coast.  The  rivalry  among  the  European 
powers  for  imperial  extension  and  for  commercial 
advantage  was  never  so  keen  as  at  the  present 
time,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  not  one  of 
the  great  powers  that  wants  war  or  that  intends 
to  incur  any  serious  risk  of  provoking  a  first- class 
struggle.  The  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  feel  a  friendly  interest  in  China, 
and  would  be  reluctant  to  see  that  ancient  empire 
divided  among  the  greedy  European  powers, 
while  still  more  reluctant  to  be  shut  out  from  a 
fair  share  of  the  growing  foreign  commerce  of 
the  Chinese  sea- coast.  Nevertheless,  the  Umt«d 
States  will  not  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  course  of  the  great  scramble  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific.  -^ 


Affairs 
in  France, 


**  Wheresoever  the   carcass  is,  there  wlU  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together."— From /w^fy  (London). 


The  French  nation  will  hold  a  general 
election  this  month  for  a  new  Chamber 
of  Deputies — which  corresponds  to  our 
House  of  Representatives,  the  term  being  four 
years.     At  present  France  seems  qiute  as  tran- 
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quil  as  nsual,  and  it  is  fairly  probable  that  the 
republican  supporters  of  President  Faure  and  of 
the  existing  Meline  ministry  will  carry  the  day 
triumphantly.  When  we  went  to  press  last 
month  the  trial  of  Zola  was  the  great  French 
topic,  and  the  result  had  not  then  been  reached. 
On  February  23  a  verdict  was  rendered  against 
Zola,  and  the  court  sentenced  him  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  three 
thousand  francs  besides  the  costs  of  the  trial.  The 
broadly  significant  thing  that  our  readers  should 
bear  in  mind  about  this  Zola  affair  is  the  marvel- 
ous unanimity  of  French  public  opinion  in  con- 
demning the  attempt  to  reopen  the  Dreyfus  case. 
A  brave  individual  here  and  there  in  France  has 
risked  his  reputation,  his  business,  and  his  social 
standing  by  protesting  against  the  outrageous 
perversion  of  the  principles  of  judicial  fair  play 
that  the  successive  trials  of  Dreyfus,  Esterhazy, 
and  Zola  have  exhibited  to  an  astonished  world. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the-  president 
of  the  republic,  the  prime  minister  and  cabinet, 
the  Senate,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the 
judiciary,  have  stood  firmly  with  the  army  and 
navy  in  demanding  that  the  Dreyfus  case  should 
not  be  reopened,  and  that  Zola  should  be  punished 
for  trying  to  force  it  open. 

Unuimtt  ^^^^®  ^^  Franco- Prussian  war,  the 
amJhh  French  republic  has  made  the  building 
up  of  its  military  strength  the  foremost 
object  of  all  its  policy.  The  agitation  of  the 
Drejrfus  case  has  been  believed  at  once  to  threaten 
the  public  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  efficiency 
of  the  military  organization,  and  also  to  involve 


certain  serious  embarrassments  in  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  country.  The  sole  conclusion  that 
an  outsider  may  draw  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  army  leaders  conducted  themselves  in  the 
court-room  at  the  Zola  trial  is,  that  as  respects 
matters  vitally  affecting  the  army  the  French  Re- 
public is  under  military  rule,  and  the  judiciary 
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must  conduct  itself  accordingly.  Since  this  view 
is  fully  sustained  by  all  the  authorities  and  by 
most  of  the  French  people  themselves,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  basis  for  the  idea  that  France 
may  be  somewhere  near  the  verge  of  a  revolution. 
We  have  lately  witnessed  in  the  United  States 
the  remarkable  unanimity  of  feeling  that  results 
from  the  need  of  making  the  national  defense 
the  object  and  duty  of  the  hour.  The  attitude 
of  French  public  opinion  toward  the  Dreyfus  af- 
fair and  the  Zola  trial  can  only  be  understood 
when  one  knows  that  France  has  made  these 
things  a  question  of  patriotism,  and  has  thought 
them  to  be  involved  in  the  fundamental  question 
of  national  defense.  Zola's  case  was  at  once  ap- 
pealed to  the  court  of  cassation.  The  novelist's 
personal  standing  and  reputation  will  have  gained 
much,  even  in  PYance,  by  the  ordeal  through 
which  he  has  passed,  while  the  brilliant  advocate 
who  defended  him,  M.  Labori,  has,  in  losing  his 
case,  gained  at  a  leap  the  top  round  of  professional 
standing. 
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The  general  election  in  Germany  will  not 
*dVi!!!L1    come  so  soon  as  the  French  election  :   but 

certainly  withm  a  few  weeks  the  Reichstag 
will  be  dissolved  and  the  new  Parliament  elected. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  popular 
vote  of  the  Social  Democrats  will  this  year  "be 
greater  than  ever.  Our  readers  are  asked  to 
note  especially  the  valuable  article  we  publish  this 
month  by  Dr.  Theodor  Barth  on  Germany's 
present  political  problems.  This  is  the  third  of 
the  series  on  national  policies  and  problems  that 
we  recently  promised  our  readers,  the  first  hav- 
ing been  on  Austria- Hungary  and  the  second  on 
Great  Britain.  Dr.  Theodor  Barth  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Reichstag, 
and  is  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  differing, 
however,  at  many  points  from  Richter,  whose 
liberalism  is  less  practical  and  statesmanlike  than 
Barth's.  No  other  German  is  by  any  means  so 
familiar  with  American  politics  as  Dr.  Theodor 
Barth,  who  has  several  times  visited  this  country, 
and  has  made  a  very  diligent  study  of  our  con- 
ditions. He  was  here  during  the  last  presidential 
campaign,  and  met  many  leaders  of  all  parties. 
The  discussion  of  the  Emperor's  policy  for  great- 
ly increasing  the  German  navy  took  a  turn  last 
month  favorable  to  the  government's  programme, 
the  success  of  which  is  now  assured. 

Twenty- five  years  ago  the  Supreme 
on/faihoad  Court  of  the  United  States  upheld 
Rates.  ^-j^Q  Western  legislatures  in  the  so- 
called  Granger  laws,  which  undertook  to  regu- 
late the  rates  charged  by  railroads.  More  re- 
cently the  Federal  judiciary  has  from  time  to 
time  shown  a  disposition  to  modify  the  principle 
of  State  control  by  reserving  to  the  courts  the 
right  to  decide  whether  or  not  in  any  given  case 
the  State's  action  has  been  reasonable.  This 
modifying  principle  has  now  been  greatly  elab- 
orated by  a  decision  prepared  by  Justice  Harlan, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  appealed  from 
Nebraska.  Some  years  ago  the  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature passed  a  so-called  maximum -rate  bill,  un- 
der which  great  authority  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
rates  was  conferred  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Transportation.  The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  decided  that  the  actual  exercise  of  this 
power  in  Nebraska,  as  shown  by  the  facts  pro- 
duced by  the  railroads,  was  unreasonable  and  in 
the  nature  of  a  confiscation  of  property.  An  in- 
junction was  accordingly  granted.  The  opinion 
of  the  Circuit  Court  has  now  been  fully  sustained 
by  the  tribunal  of  last  resort.  The  subject  is 
a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  there 
should  be  strong  feeling  on  both  sides.  Many 
public  men  and  journals  in  the  West  are 
denouncing  Justice  Harlan's  decision,  while  the 


financial  journals  of  New  York  and  the  conserv- 
ative press  in  general  are  upholding  its  doc- 
trines. Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  prob- 
bable  that  the  courts  have  taken  a  sound  and  a 
necessary  position.  But  surely  it  is  not  a  posi- 
tion of  stable  equilibrium.  For  upon  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  it  appears  that  the  Federal 
courts  have  begun  to  take  upon  themselves  not 
simply  the  question  of  deciding  principles  of  law. 
but  the  practical  business  of  regulating  in  detail 
from  time  to  time  all  the  rates  of  all  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States.  And  under  the  same  prin- 
ciple they  must  in  like  manner,  undertake  the 
regulation  of  the  practical  business  of  street- rail- 
road plants,  gas  companies,  and  all  other  enter- 
prises of  a  quasi- public  nature.  It  has  been  fullv 
established  that  all  such  enterprises  are  subject  to 
the  public  regulation  of  their  charges  and  to  a 
general  public  control  and  oversight.  The  author, 
ities  of  the  States  may  reduce  charges  under  this 
principle,  of  public  control  :  but  the  courts  now 
say  that  such  action,  whether  on  the  part  of  legis- 
latures, of  State  railroad  commissions,  or  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  not  to  he 
deemed  conclusive  in  itself,  and  that  all  questions 
of  fact  and  expert  opinion,  as  well  as  of  law,  are 
properly  subject  to  judicial  review. 

y.^^  There  seems  to  be  a  fallacy  somewhere  in 
Western   this  position.     It  is  certainly  the  busine^ 

'^'*"''  of  the  courts  to  say  whether  or  not  a  law 
regulating  railroad  rates  is  valid  and  constitu- 
tional. But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  proper 
business  of  a  court  of  law  virtually  to  make  and 
apply  the  regulations  in  detail.  The  opinion  of  a 
judge  as  to  what  is  reasonable  in  a  matter  of  that 
kind  is  not  likely  to  be  as  good  as  the  opinion  of 
an  expert  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  nature  of  the  Western  dis- 
sent from  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Judge  Har- 
lan is  well  shown  in  the  following  letter,  written 
to  the  editor  of  this  Review  on  March  16  by  a 
Western  man  of  high  intelligence: 

1  wonder  if  I  am  mistaken  in  regarding  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  written  by  Judge  Harlaiu 
on  the  Nebraska  maximum-rate  law,  as  a  more  danger- 
ous one  than  either  the  Dred  Scott  decision  or  that  on 
the  income  tax  ? 

The  Dartmouth  Ck>llege  decision  attempted  to  take 
corporations  out  from  under  the  police  (regulatiTe: 
power  of  the  State  by  construing  franchises  a8  contracts. 
This  decision  seems  to  me  to  rule  that  frauds  like 
watering  stock  and  extortions  like  excessive  charges 
committed  under  those  charters  are  also  contracts. 

The  Austrian  Grovemment  made  reductions  of  rates  in 
the  adoption  of  the  zone  system  on  the  state  railroads  of 
Hungary,  with  the  result  of  an  increase  in  traffic  and  in 
the  economic  and,  therefore,  social,  and  even  spirituaL 
happiness  of  the  people.  Had  these  roads  been  owned 
by  private  corporations,  and  had  there  been  on  the  bench 
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a  judge  so  ignorant  of  economic  law  as  not  to  know  that 
a  redaction  of  rates  may  mean  an  increase  of  revenue, 
this  great  step  forward  could  have  been  prevented. 

When  the  State  of  Iowa  passed  laws  reducing  the 
railroad  rates,  it  was  frantically  predicted  by  all  the 
railroad  experts  that  the  result  would  be  not  merely 
a  decrease  of  revenue,  but  the  absolute  ruin  of  the 
roads.     Governor  Ijarabee  has  shown  that  the  roads 


MAJOR-OBNERAL  MILKS,  OOMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

iln  favor  of  whom  a  bill  was  introdaced  last  month  to  revive 
the  rank  of  lieatenant-general.) 

were  made  more  prosperous  by  the  reduction  in  rates. 
This  is,  indeed,  in  harmony  with  a  law  of  railroad 
economy.  Judge  Harlan^s  decision  would  have  prevent- 
ed this  reduction  of  rates  and  the  benefltfi  which  have 
flowed  from  it  to  the  people  of  Iowa  and  the  corpora- 
tiouA  themselves. 

Bat  something  more  serious  still  remains  to  be  con- 
Mdered.  Under  this  decision  of  Judge  Harlan's  the 
public  authorities  can  be  prevented  from  regulating 
the  charges  of  any  gas  company,  street-railroad  com- 
pany, or  any  other  corporation  or  person  doing  public 
Mjrvice  if  it  has  a  stockholder  in  another  State,  as,  of 
coarse,  all  these  corporations  always  do. 

There  is,  then,  absolutely  no  help  for  the  people 
through  the  exercise  of  their  reserved  powers  of  regula- 
tion and  the  inalienable  right  of  '*  police  regulation." 
The  corporations  have  only  to  place  upon  the  bench  a 
uian  who  is  fool  enough  or  servile  enough  to  believe 
Hnything  a  corporation  lawyer  says  about  the  effect  of 
legislation  or  ordinance  on  the  revenues  of  his  concern, 
to  defy  any  interference  with  them  whatever. 

Thi»  decision  applies  not  only,  of  course,  to  attempted 
regulation  of  rates,  but  to  any  other  regulation  which 
has  a  financial  effect.  When,  in  a  government  of  coiJr- 
dinate  departments,  did  a  court  get  the  right  to  say  of 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  that  it  was  not  "due  process 
of  law?*' 

The  Supreme  Court  rules  that  corporations  are  per- 
son* nnder  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


The  corporations  have  now  added  to  them  what  must 
be  almost  the  last  privilege  they  could  hope  for — that 
of  having  all  the  privileges  of  personality,  but  none  of 
the  responsibilities.  They  are  persons  in  the  eyes  of 
our  corporation-controlled  courts  who  can  have  every 
possible  privilege,  but  are  never  to  be  punished  like  or- 
dinary persons. 

The  income-tax  decision  seems  to  me  a  trifle  by  the 
side  of  this.  This  is  a  Dred  Scott  decision  which  says 
that  white  men  have  no  right  that  any  corporation  is 
bound  to  respect. 

The  above  letter  is  not  by  any  means  printed 
as  expressing  our  editorial  .views,  but  it  well 
shows  the  nature  of  the  criticisms  that  many 
Western  men  are  urging  against  Judge  Harlan's 
very  able  decision.  There  is  room  for  a  wide 
range  of  honest  difference  of  opinion.  In  this 
connection  we  would  call  attention  to  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Adams'  article  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly^  reviewing  ten  years  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

M  a  ur§  Congress  had  been  preparing  for  an  un- 
in  usually  early  adjournment.  It  remains 
Cwigreaa.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  what  effect  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion may  have  upon  the  prolongation  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  destruction  of  the  A/ai we  and  the  gen- 
eral emphasis  given  to  defense  preparation,  made 
it  easy  for  the  committees  of  both  houses  to 
report  unusually  liberal  plans  for  naval  construc- 
tion— the  naval  appropriation  bill,  of  course,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  emergency  expendi- 
ture of  the  administration  from  the  fifty-million 
dollar  fund.  Following  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  was  a  separate  measure  (for  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, in  his  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  chiefly  responsible)  for  the  more  ef- 
ficient organization  of  the />er5ow??eZ  of  the  navy. 
There  has  long  been  an  unfortunate  controversy 
in  naval  circles  over  the  position  of  the  engineer 
officers.  It  is  now  proposed  to  merge  the  engi-. 
neers  with  the  regular  line  and  place  them  in 
due  order  of  promotion.  The  measure  is  one  of 
importance  on  general  principles  and  of  urgency 
in  view  of  the  existing  situation.  Another  very 
important  measure  before  Congress  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Hull,  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  rearrangement  of  the 
regiments  of  the  regular  army  on  the  three-battal- 
ion plan  that  all  other  modern  armies  have  adopt- 
ed, and  further  provides  a  skeletonized  structure 
which  would  make  it  a  comparatively  easy  thing 
to  increase  the  army  in  an  emergency  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men  under  tramed 
officers  and  without  embarrassment  to  the  organ- 
ization. The  prompt  passage  of  this  bill  was 
deemed  certain.  A  recent  administration  move 
has  been  the  rearrangement  of  the  military  divis- 
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ions  of  the  country,  witli  a  shifting  to  some  extent 
of  the  generals  in  command  of  the  departments. 
A  little  outline  map  on  this  page  shows  the  bound- 
aries of  the  departments,  together  with  the  head- 
quarters in  each  and  the  name  of  the  general  in 
command.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Presi- 
dent, Cabinet,  and  Congress  feel  entire  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  worth  of  the  officers  both  of  the 
army  and  the  navy.  It  is  believed  by  those  who 
are  entitled  to  an  opinion  that  no  country  has 


better  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  trained  oflBcers 
of  both  services  than  have  we  Americans. 


Little 

General 

Legislation, 


BRIO.-GEN.  H.  C.  MERRIAM. 

(Department  of  the  Columbia.) 


The  prospect  of  general  legislation 
beyond  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  and  the  measures  having  to  do 
with  the  army  and  navy  has  not  seemed  en- 
couraging. Each  house  has  passed  a  bankruptcy 
bill,  but  there  is  much  difference  in  the  details  of 
the  two  measures,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  in  the  present  session. 
Relatively,  the  Senate  bill  takes  somewhat  the 
point  of  view  of  the  debtor,  while  the  House  bill 
is  supposed  to  view  the  subject  from  the  angle  of 
the  creditor.  The  bill  applying  an  educational 
test  to  immigrants,  which  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  seems  now  not  likely  to  be  made 
a  law  in  the  present  session.  Ultimately,  per- 
haps, a  stricter  naturalization  law  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  proposed  sifting  of  immigrants. 
The  time  would  seem  very  opportune  for  increas- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  Government.  The  c^isi^ 
which  has  called  for  millions  to  be  spent  upon 
coast  fortifications  and  naval  enlargement  points 
to  the  need  of  a  full  pocket-book. 

j.^^  It  would  be  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  coun 
Revenue  try  i f  the  emergency  were  taken  advantage 
Question.  ^^  ^^  secure  some  simple  additions  to  the 
revenue  producing  features  of  the  Dingley  act — 
such,  for  instance,  as  an  increase  m  the  tax  on  beer, 
and  perhaps  a  slight  tax  upon  imports  of  tea  and 
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coffee.  Abundant  funds  in  the  treasury  and  an  un- 
stinted expenditure  upon  means  of  national  defense 
might  well  turn  the  scale  between  war  and  peace. 
Nothing  is  so  much  to  be  desired  as  the  right 
and  just  solution  of  the  Cuban  question  without 
any  clash  of  arms  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  Plenty  of  money  to  spend  and  a  dis- 
position to  spend  it  freely  and  immediately  may 
gave  us  the  trouble  and  necessity  of  a  war  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  very  small  war 
would  cost  us,  in  money  alone,  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  can  possibly  spend  upon  the  preliminary 
preparations  that  may  prevent  war. 

^  yitt  /  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Sheriff  Martin  and  his 
9f  tin  Lattimer  deputies,  who  Were  indicted  for  the 

'**"*'•  slaughter  of  a  number  of  striking 
miners  at  Lattimer,  Pa.,  last  summer,  has  ended 
in  the  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  manifestly  impossible 
to  convict  this  whole  body  of  men,  who  were 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  law.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  the  comments  made  in 
these  pages  at  the  time  of  the  unhappy  occurrence. 
The  evidence  brought  out  at  the  trial  made  it 
necessary  lo  consider  that  the  sheriff  and  his  im- 
provised force  believed  it  their  duty  to  disperse 
the  striking  miners,  who  were  proceeding  from 
one  town  to  another.  When  the  sheriff,  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  ordered  the  strikers  to  disperse, 
it  was  their  duty  to  obey,  even  though  his  con- 
duct in  ordering  them  to  disband  and  go  home 
may  have  been  needlessly  arbitrary.  Since  they 
did  not  obey,  it  was  presumably  the  right  of  the 
sheriff  to  endeavor  to  compel  them  to  disband. 
A  dozen  New  York  policemen,  with  billies,  would 


CopyrigM^  /«97,  by  Aime  Dupont,  N.  Y, 

ADJT.-OEN.  H.  C.  CORBTN. 

(Appointed  to  succeed  Gen.  Samuel  Breck,  retired.) 

have  sent  the  mob  scattering  without  inflicting  any 
vital  injuries.  It  still  seems  to  us  that  Sheriff 
Martin's  deputies  behaved  as  if  they  were  potting 
rabbits,  and  that  the  occasion  did  not  in  the 
least  necessitate  or  justify  the  taking  of  human 
life.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  body  of  deputies  was  put  on  trial  for 
the  slaughter  of  one  man,  and  as  no  evidence 
was  brought  to  show  by  whom  in  particular  that 
one  man  was  shot,  no  jury  in  Christendom  would 
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have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  preser- 
vation of  order  in  this  country  frequently  calls 
for  the  summoning  of  a  sheriff's  posse.  And  it 
will  never  do  to  paralyze  the  representatives  of 
the  law  in  the  face  of  an  angry  mob.  If  some 
one  in  the  mob  is  injured  after  the  mob's  refusal 
to  heed  the  riot  act,  American  judges  and  juries 
will  not  find  an  entire  posse  guilty  of  assault  or 
murder.  What  seems  to  be  necessary  is  a 
trained  constabulary  of  some  sort,  analogous  to 
our  city  police,  to  cope  with  difficulties  that  now 
have  to  be  met  either  by  a  sheriff's  posse  or  by 
the  calling  out  of  the  local  militia. 


Pubtic  Affairs  in 
New  York  and 
Pennsyluania. 


The  most  noteworthy  action  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  last  month 
was  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  providing  for  biennial  sessions. 
The  voters  of  the  State  will  probably  set  the  seal 
of  their  approval  upon  this  proposal.  The  plan 
to  ask  the  people  to  vote  a  further  grant  of  money 
for  canal  enlargement  will  probably  be  postponed 
until  after  Governor  Black's  commission  of  in- 
vestigation has  reported  upon  the  expenditure  of 
the  initial  nine  million  dollars.  In  view  of  our 
former  suggestion  that  the  Legislature  rather 
than  Governor  Black  should  have  appointed  the 
commission,  we  must  say  with  frankness  that  the 
names  now  announced  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  inquiry  will  be  thorough  and  unbiased. 
The  remarkable  '  ♦  press-gag  "  bill  that  was  pending 
at  Albany  has  been  indefinitely  shelved,  a  result 
for  which  the  credit  is  generally  given  to  the 
governor.  There  was  a  movement  last  month 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  excellent  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  of  New  York  City,  in  order 
tliat  a  political  bipartisan  board  might  take  its 
place.  The  defeat  of  this  bad  scheme,  it  is  also 
believed,  was  due  to  Governor  Black's  known  de- 
termination to  veto  it.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
vigorous  preliminary  campaign  of  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker  for  the  Republican  gubernatorial 
nomination  was  the  leading  political  topic  of  last 
month.  The  plan  to  sell  the  Philadelphia  water- 
works to  private  speculators  seems  to  have  been 
defeated  for  the  present  by  the  sensational  dis- 
closure of  wholesale  attempts  at  bribery  of  the 
members  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Municipal 
Council.  Through  the  rest  of  the  present  year 
the  political  situation  in  these  two  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  anything  but  dull. 

,     ,    ,     The  great  municipal  election  in  London 

London's  ^T       i      «  i       i     •       i      •   • 

Municipal  ou  Marcli  3  resulted  m  decisive  victory 
yictory  j.^j,  ^jj^  Progressives.  This  naturally 
seems  to  us  a  very  important  triumph  for  all 
friends  of  true  progress  everywhere.  The  policy 
of  the  Progressives  in  the  London  County  ('oun- 


cil  has  always  been  that  of  men  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  making  the  great  city  a  fit  place  for  its 
people  to  live  in.  They  have  sought  to  equalize 
taxes  so  that^  the  rich  West- End  parishes  should 
help  to  pay  for  education  and  the  support  of 
the  poor  in  the  East  London  parishes,  where  the 
working  masses  live.  The  Progressives  have 
stood  for  modem   and   humane  ideas  of  every 
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sort.  Their  opponents  in  the  recent  struggle 
were  identified  with  the  Tories,  who  brought 
national  politics  into  the  local  campaign.  Tlie 
great  landlords,  the  private  water  companies, 
and  various  interests  that  for  private  and  selfish 
reasons  are  opposed  to  atlministrative  and  taxa- 
tion reforms,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  anti- Progress- 
ive campaign,  and  were  splendidly  defeated. 
The  new  London  County  Council  contains  a  large 
number  of  men  of  eminence  and  of  approved 
capacity  for  public  affairs. 

V 

It  was  reported  last  month  that  the  Czar, 
Poficies    ^^  ^^^®  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Sultan, 

had  agreed  not  to  insist  upon  the  payment 
out  of  the  Greek  indemnity  of  the  money  still 
due  Russia  on  the  indemnity  that  Turkey  agreed 
to  pay  twenty  years  ago.  This  remission,  of  course, 
would  not  be  made  without  an  equivalent  ;  and  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  Sultan's  tardy 
acceptance  of  the  candidacy  of  Prince  George  of 
Greece  for  the  governorship  of  Crete  represented 
the  other  side  of  the  bargain.  France  and  Eng- 
land have  stood  with  Russia  in  favoring  Prince 
George,   and  if  the  Sultan  now  accepts  him  the 
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German  and  Austrian  governments  cannot  de- 
cently maintain  their  objections.  Every  one  has 
learned,  however,  not  to  accept  as  final  any  re- 
port, however  credible,  about  the  administration 
of  Crete.  Russia  continues  to  declare  that  her 
policy  in  China  is  an  entirely  pacific  and  commer- 
cial one,  the  principal  point  being  the  control  of 
a  suitable  terminus  for  her  Siberian  railroad. 
And  her  premier  has  assured  England,  as  also 
has  the  foreign  minister  of  Germany,  that  no 
partition  of  China  is  in  prospect  nor  any  closing 
of  China's  ports  to  the  general  trade  of  all  na- 
tions. Russia  has  no  fighting  plans  on  foot,  and 
singularly  enough  England  is  the  only  place  in 
Europe,  apart  from  Spain  and  possibly  Bulgaria, 
where  the  recent  talk  and  feeling  of  the  country, 
as  reflected  in  the  press,  has  been  warlike. 

^^^^  The  death  of  Miss  Frances  Willard  was 
ir/M  announced  last  month  as  our  pages  were 
MT/z/arrf.  (jiQgjng  for  the  press.  Her  portrait  was 
inserted  on  the  page  where  the  monthly  obit- 
uary list  is  printed,  but  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  comment.  If  Miss  Willard  had  lived  until 
September  of  next  year  she  would  have  been 
sixty  years  old.  Her  childhood  and  youth  were 
spent  in  two  well-known  educational  centers  of 
the  West,  namely,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  Evanston,  111. 
Her  education  was  broad  and  thorough,  and  she  was 
trained  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  in  which 
capacity  for  a  number  of  years  she  served  effi- 
ciently in  different  collegiate  institutions  for 
young  women,  until  in  1868  she  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  such  an  institution  at  Evanston.  In  1874, 
on  the  organization  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  she  became  its  cor- 
responding secretary,  and  in  1879  she  was  elected 
president,  which  office  she  retained  until  her 
death.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  versatility, 
an  orator  of  the  first  order,  and  a  reformer  of 
world-wide  influence.  Miss  Willard  contributed 
an  article  upon  the  history  and  development  of 
the  World's  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  to  our  issue  for  October  last.  She  was 
an  admirable  writer  and  a  journalist  of  rare 
tact,  quickness,  and  force.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  she  had  a  genius  for  organization  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  Her  immediate  successor  at  the 
head  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  this  country  had 
been  designated  in  advance,  and  was  ready  to 
take  up  the  work  when  Miss  Willard  laid  it  down. 
Mrs.  Stevens'  portrait  appears  on  page  411. 


sioned  officer  in  the  army  about  twenty  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  contest.  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  and  the  Right  Hon  Sir  James 
Stansfield  are  the  most  conspicuous  English 
names  in  our  obituary  list  this  month.  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer,  more  than  any  other  man,  was 
identified  with  the  industrial  revolution  that  has 
followed  the  cheapened  production  of  steel. 
He  has  given  his  name  to  two  towns  in  the  United 
States.  Sir  James  Stansfield  was  a  Liberal  poli- 
tician and  a  distinguished  reformer  whose  career 
was  a  most  useful  one  to  his  country.  The  name 
of  George  Muller  also  occurs  in  the  list;  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers  that  this  Muller 
is  none  other  than  the  famous  philanthropist  of 
Bristol,  whose  orphanages  have  been  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  extent  of  millions 
of  dollars,  in  response,  as  George  Muller  be- 
lieved, to  his  faith  and  his  prayers.  He  was 
in  his  ninety-third  year.  Mr.  Frederick  Tenny- 
son, eldest  brother  of  the  eminent  poet  Alfred 
Tennyson,  died  late  in  February  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.    He  was  himself  a  poet  of  some  ability. 


Obliaary 


The  death  of  Gen.  William  S.  Rosecrans 
has  removed  another  of  the  leaders  of 
the  civil  war  whose  name  was  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  country.  He  was  al- 
most eighty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  commis- 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  February  17  to  March  «?,  1898,) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

February  17.— The  Senate  adopts  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Turpie  (Dem.,  Ind.)  objecting  to  the  terms  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  sale The  House  debates  the  bankruptcy  bill. 

February  18. — The  Senate  debates  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  Maine  dis- 
aster  The  House  continues  debate  of  the  bankruptcy 

bill,  and  passes  a  resolution  appropriating  $200,000  to  re- 
cover bodies  and  save  property  from  the  Maine. 

February  19.— The  House,  by  a  vote  of  159  to  125, 
passes  the  Judiciary  Committee's  substitute  for  the 
Nelson  (Senate)  bankruptcy  bill. 


BEAR  ADSaRAL.  rRKDEBIOK  V.  M*NA1B. 

(Commander  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  and 
a  foremost  fighting  officer  of  our  navy). 

February  21.— The  Senate  instructs  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  to  investigate  the  Maine  disaster  and 
passes  the  House  resolution  appropriating  $200,000  for 
work  on  the  wreck. 

February  22-24.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  52  to  4, 
passes  a  bill  providing  for  two  additional  regiments  of 
artillery The  House  considers  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill. 

February  25.— The  Senate  discusses  Mr.  Corbett's 
claim  to  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Oregon  representation 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  a  vote 

of  118  to  16,  decides  that  appropriations  for  river  and 
harl)or  work  shall  be  included  in  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill. 

February  28. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  19,  de- 
clares Henry  W.  Corbett  (Rep.)  not  entitled  to  a  seat  as 

Senator  from  Oregon The  House  passes  the  sundry 

civil  appropriation  bill. 

March  1. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  in  the  national  Capitol  of  a  bronze  tablet 


to  the  memory  of  the  Maine  victims. . .  .The  House  be- 
gins consideration  of  the  Loud  bill  amending  the  regu- 
lations for  second-class  mail  matter. 

March  2.— The  Senate  debates  the  Alaskan  homestead 

and  railroad  bill The  House  continues  debate  of  the 

Loud  postal  bill. 

March  3. — The  Senate  debates  the  Alaskan  homestead 
bill. . .  .The  House,  by  a  vote  of  162  to  119,  lays  on  the 
table  the  Loud  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
second-class  mail  matter. 

March  4. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  extending  the 
homestead  law  to  Alaska  and  providing  for  railroad 
right  of  way  in  that  Territory,  and  asks  a  conference 

with  the  House The  House  adopts  final  conference 

reports  on  the  pension  and  diplomatic  appropriation 
bills. 

March  7.— The  Senate  considers  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill The  House    passes  the  bill 

creating  two  new  regiments  of  artillery,  with  but  three 
dissenting  votes. 

March  8. — The  Senate  passes  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  with  the  House  provision  for  lower 
telephone  rates....  The  House  passes  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing $50,000,000  for  national  defense,  after  four  hours  of 
debate,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  311  members 
present. 

March  9. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  appropriating 
$50,000,000  for  national  defense  by  a  unanimous  vote, 

without  debate The  House  agrees  to  the  conference 

report  on  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation bill. 

March  10.— The  House  defeats,  by  a  vote  of  99  to  196, 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill 
reviving  the  free-homestead  policy  in  relation  to  lands 
under  the  control  of  Congress. 

March  11.— The  House  discusses  payment  of  Southern 
war  claims  under  the  Bowman  act. 

March  14.— The  Senate  passes  a  bill  providing  for  the 

construction  of  eight  new  revenue  cutters The  House 

devotes  most  of  the  day  to  District  of  Columbia  business. 

March  15. — The  Senate  discusses  the  bill  providing  for 
a  national  quarantine  system The  House  begins  de- 
bate on  the  post-office  appropriation  bill. 

March  16. — Mr.  Davis  (R«p.,  Minn.)  introduces  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate  providing  for  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii The  House  debates  the  post-ofiice  appropri- 
ation bill. 

March  17.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Proctor  (Rep.,  Vt) 
makes  a  statement  of  what  was  seen  by  him  in  Cuba 
The  House  continues  debate  of  the  post^-office  appro- 
priation bill,  increasing  the  allowance  for  rural  free 
delivery  from  $150,000  to  $300,000  by  a  vote  of  108  to  87. 

March  18. — Consideration  of  the  post-office  appropri- 
ation bill  is  continued  in  the  House. 

March  19.— The  House  passes  the  postroffice  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  bill  to  admit  war  supplies  free  of  duty. 
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POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNMBNT— AMERICAN. 

February  17. — A  naval  court  of  Inquiry  is  appointed 
by  Admiral  Sicard  to  investigate  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Maine. 

February  22.— The  New  York  Senate  pasRes  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  biennial  seBsions  of 
the  Legislature. 

February  23. — Postmaster-Greneral  Gary  and  Governor 
EUerbe,  of  South  Carolina,  oflPer  rewards  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  murderers  of  Baker,  the  negro 
postmaster  at  Lake  City,  S.  C. 

February  25.— President  McKinley  appoints  Col. 
Henry  C.  Corbin  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  to  suc- 
ceed Gen.  Samuel  Breck,  retired. 

March  1.— Local  elections  in  New  York  State  result 
in  Democratic  gains. 

March  3.— The  New  York  Assembly  passes  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  biennial  legisla- 
tive sessions. 

March  7. — ^The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decides 
the  Nebraska  maximum  freight  rate  law  unconstitu- 
tional  The  steam  tug  Dauntless  is  seized  by  the 

United  States  Government,  charged  with  taking  arms 
and  men  to  Cuba. 

March  8. — President  McKinley  nominates  William  J. 
Calhoun,  of  Illinois,  for  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  calls  an  ex- 
tra session  of  the  Legislature  on  March  22,  to  pass  laws 
for  uniform  taxation. 

March  9. — President  McKinley  signs  the  bill  appro- 
priating $50,000,000  for  national  defense,  and  measures 
of  preparation  for  war  are  vigorously  pushed. 

March  11.— The  Secretary  of  War  issues  orders  re- 
arranging the  military  departments  of  the  country 

The  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  provides  for  thre^ 


THE  LATS  STR  HENRY   BESSEMER. 


new  battleships  to  cost  about  10,000,000  each,  one  to  be 
named  the  Maine. 

March    14.— The   Navy  Department   purchases   two 

Brazilian  cruisers  just  built  in  England The  special 

board  on  auxiliary  cruisers  appointed  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment begins  the  examination  of  merchant  vessels 
at  New  York  City Rhode  Island  Democrats  nom- 
inate Daniel  L.  Church  for  governor. 

March  15. — The  New  York  Board  of  Education  chooses 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell  city  superintendent  of  schools. 
President  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  having 
declined  the  position — The  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  makes  provision  for  the  construction  of  five 
new  dry-docks. 

March  16.— Rhode  Island  Republicans  renominate 
Grov.  Elisha  Dyer — Georgia  Populists  nominate  Thos. 
E.  Watson  for  governor. . .  .John  Wanamaker  opens  his 
campaign  for  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania.... 
The  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  decides  to  pro- 
vide for  six  torpedo-boats  and  six  torpedo-boat  destroy- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  three  battleships  previously  de- 
cided on;  also  to  the  erection  of  a  smokeless-powder 
factory. 

March  17.— Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  appoints 
a  commission  of  seven  men  to  investigate  the^  canal 
contracts. . .  .The  battleships  Massachusetts  s.ni Texas 
are  detached  from  the  fleet  at  Key  West  and  ordered  to 
Hampton  Roads. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVBRNMBNT-FORBIQN. 

February  17.— The  House  of  Commons  discusses  Brit- 
ish interests  in  Alaska. 

February  20.— The  Swiss  referendum  results  in  popu- 
lar appix)val  of  the  proposed  purchase  of  railroads  by 
the  federal  government  (see  page  443). 

February  21.— The  Irish  local  government  bill  is  in- 
troduced in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

February  23. — At  Paris  M.  Zola  is  found  guilty  of 
libeling  the  Esterhazy  court-martial  and  sentenced  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  flne  of  8,000  francs,  the 
maximum  penalty. 

February  24.— The  French  Chamber  Of  Deputies  de- 
bates the  Dreyfus  agitation  and  the  Zola  trial  and  passes 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  in  the  government. 

February  25. — The  army  estimates  introduced  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  call  for  an  increase  of  21,700 
men. 

February  26. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made  to 
assassinate  King  George  of  Greece — The  Spanish 
Cortes  is  dissolved,  after  voting  1,000,000  pesetas  for  the 
navy German  members  leave  the  Bohemian  Diet. 

March  2.— Senhor  Campos  Salles  is  elected  President 
of  Brazil,  and  Senhor  Rosa  E.  Silva,  of  Pemambuco, 

Vice-President The  Spanish  Grovernment  makes  a 

reduction  in  the  grain  duties. . .  .The  Bohemian  Diet  is 
closed  by  an  imperial  order.  » 

March  3.— In  the  Ix)ndon  County  Council  elections 
the  Progressives  (Liberals)  secured  68  seats  and  the 
Moderates  (Unionists)  48. 

March  5.— The  Austrian  cabinet,  headed  by  Baron  von 
Gautsch,  resigns,  and  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  intrusts 
to  Count  von  Thun  Hohenstein  the  duty  of  forming  a 

new   ministry Nineteen    persons    are    arrested   in 

Havana  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  Spanish 
Government. 
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March  7. — Count  von  Thua  Hohenstein  succeeds  in 

forming  a  new  Austrian  cabinet The  Swedish  and 

Norwegian  committees  on  the  Scandinavian  union  sub- 
mit their  reports  to  the  Parliaments. . .  .The  cabinet  of 
Corea  resigns  because  of  the  granting  of  the  Deer  Island 
concession  to  Russia. 

March  10.— The  naval  estimates  introduced  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  call  for  an  appropriation  of 
nearly  $120,000,000. 

March  16.— 
France  mobilizes 
her  fleet  for  a  na- 
val demonstration 
in  the  far  Elast. 

March  17.— The 
Budget  Commit- 
tee of  the  German 
Reichstag  passes 
the  second  read- 
ing of  the  naval 
bill.... The  Span- 
ish torpedo  fleet  at 
the  Canaries  is  or- 
dered not  to  pro- 
ceed to  Havana. 

INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 
February  18.— In 
the  French  Cham- 
Ijer  of  Deputies  a 
protest  is  entered 
against  the  im- 
portation of  Amer- 
rican  horses.... 
The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment appoints  Count  Cassini  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  instead  of  minister. 

February  19. — The  reque.st  of  Spanish  officials  in 
Havana  for  a  joint  investigation  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Maine  is  declined  by  the  United  ^tat«s. 

February  22. — France  disclaims  all  intention  of  usurp- 
ing British  territory  in  Africa. 

February  24. — Russia's  pledge  to  Great  Britain  U) 
keep  the  ports  of  China  free  is  quoted  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

February  28. — Haiti  pays  a  claim  of  Italy  for  illegal 
seizure  and  sale  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  belonging  to  an 
Italian  merchant. 

March  1. — The  troops  of  Costa  Rica  are  ordered  to  tlu* 
Xicaraguan  frontier,  and  war  is  threatened. 

March  4. — Japan  demands  of  Ru.ssia  "an  immediate 
and  explicit  statement"  regarding  the  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur. 

March  5. — Bulgaria  demands  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment an  explanation  of  the  movements  of  Turkish 
troops  toward  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 

March  7. — China  consents  to  lease  Port  Arthur  and 
Talien-Wan  to  Russia  for  99  years. 

March  8.— The  British  Minister  to  China  protests  un- 
successfully against  the  cession  of  Port  Arthur  to 
Russia,  on  the  groimd  that  it  will  destroy  the  balance 

of   power  in  China Russia  consents  to  open  Port 

Arthur  and  Talien-Wan  to  foreign  trade  under  Russian 
laws. 


WILLIAM  U.  MAXW£LL. 

(For  eight  years  superintendent  of  the 
Brooklyn  schools  and  recently  chosen 
general  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Greater  New  York.) 


March  12. — Sefior  Polo  y  Bemab^  the  new  Spanish 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  presents  his  credentials 

to  President  McKinley The  Russian   oflicials  and 

military  instructors  in  Corea  are  dismissed  by  the 
government. 

March  16. — Spain  remonstrates  against  the  presence 
of  the  United  States  fleet  at  Key  West  and  agaiui^t' 
other  measures  of  defense  taken  by  this  Government 

March  18. — The  Spanish  and  Cuban  commissioners 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States 
meet  in  Washington. 

INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND    FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

February  19.— The  Knickerbocker  Telephone  Com- 
pany is  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $7,500,000,  to 
operate  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

February  28. — Contracts  for  the  Anglo-German  loan 
to  China  are  signed  at  Peking  ;  the  interest  is  flxed  at 
4)4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  forty-five  years ;  the  con- 
tract price  is  83 United  States  Treasury  operations 

for  February  result  in  a  surplus. 

March  7.— The  great  cotton  mills  at  Biddeford,  Maine, 
resume  work,  the  strike  having  been  declared  off. 

March  10.— The  Society  of  Separatists,  at  Zoar,  Ohio, 
decides  to  disband,  aft^r  more  than  fifty  years  of  com- 
munistic life ;  the  property  of  the  community  is  esti- 
mated at  $3,000,000. 

March  11. — The  Bank  of  France  raises  the  premium 
on  gold,  and* buyers  for  New  York  transfer  their  opera- 
tions to  London. 

March  14. — The  strike  in  the  cotton-mills  at  Tftunton, 
Mass.,  comes  to  an  end ;  resumption  of  work  gives  em- 
ployment to  1,100  operatives. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

February  23.  — 
President  McKin- 
ley delivers  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penn- 
sylvania  A 

mob  sets  fire  to 
he  house  of  F.  C. 
Baker,  negro  post- 
.master  at  Lake 
City,  S.  C,  kills 
Baker  and  an  in- 
fant child,  and  se- 
riously wounds 
Baker's  wife  and 
two  daughters. 

February  25.— 
The  Spanish  cruis- 
er Vizca]ia  leaves 
New  York  harbor 

_.  ^   .    ,,  .  for  Havana. 

Photo  by  GuteKUMi. 

February  27.  — A 

large  shipment  of 

reindeer  arrives  in 

New  York  from 

Lapland,  bound    for   Alaska The  disabled  French 

Line  steamer  La  CImmpagnCj  Havre  to  New  York,  is 

towed  int(>  Halifax. 

March  1.— A  hurricane  at   New  Caledonia  sinks  a 

French  gunl>oat The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 

coronation  of  Pope  Ix*o  XHI.  is  celebrated  in  Rome. 


THE  LATH  WILUAM  M.  81NGERLT. 

(Proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rcatrd.) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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March  3.— The  University  of  Budapest  confers  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  on  *'  Carmen  Sylva,"  Queen 
of  Koumania. 

March  4.— The  jubilee  anniversary  of  the  Italian  con- 
stitution is  celebrated  throughout  Italy. 

March  5. — More  than  20  men  are  burned  to  death  in  a 
coal  mine  at  Breslau,  Prussia. 

March  7.— It  is  announced  that  New  York  City  prop- 
erty to   the  value  of  $1,100,000  has   been   deeded   to 


MRS.  L.  M.  N.  STEVENS. 

<Who  succeeds  Miss  Willard  as  president  of  theW.  C.  T.  U.) 

Columbia  University  by  Joseph  F.  Loubat  tor  a  library 
endowment  fund. 

March  9.— Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies  are  ac- 
quitted of  the  murder  of  the  strikers  at  Lattimer,  Pa. 

March  16.— A  fire  in  Chicago  caiLses  the  loss  of  more 
than  a  dozen  lives. 

March  18.— An  explosion  in  a  mine  at  Belmez,  Prov- 
ince of  Cordova,  Spain,  causes  heavy  loss  of  life;  75 
men  are  known  to  have  been  killed  and  many  others 
are  unaccounted  for. 

March  19.— An  earthquake  is  reported  to  have  de- 
^*t^oyed  the  town  of  Amboyna,  in  the  Spice  Islands, 
with  the  loss  of  about  60  lives. 


OBITUARY. 
February  17.— Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Stansfeld,  twice 
president  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board,  77. 

February  18. — Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  president  of 
the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  58. 

February  19. —  Prof.   Alexandre   von   Liezenmayer, 

German  historical  painter,  59 Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H. 

Knowles,  late  general  secretary  of  the  American  Sab- 
bath Union,  68. 

February  21.  — Newbold  H.  Trotter,  a  well-known 
American  animal  painter,  70 — Amos  R.  Eno,  a  well- 
known  New  York  City  real-estate  owner,  88. 

February  22.— John  Mulligan,  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad,  78 — Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  R. 
Howlett,  Baptist  preacher  and  author,  71. 

February  23.— Tai  Wen  Kun,  father  of  the  King  of 
Corea. 

February  24.— James  Vincent  Cleary,  Archbishop  of 

the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  70 

Elx-Judge  Elliott  Anthony,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  best- 
known  jurists  of  the  West,  70 .Mgr.  Sergius,  Metro- 
politan of  Moscow. 

February  26.— Frederick  Tennyson,  eldest  brother  of 
Lord  Alfred  Tennyson,  91. 

February   27.— William    M.    Singerly*    Philadelphia 

journalist  and   financier,    65 Gen.    William  Booth 

Taliaferro,  of  Virginia,  Confederate  veteran,  75. 

February  28.— Col.  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  historical 
writer,  55 — Col.  Matthew  C.  Galloway,  founder  of  the 
Memphis  Avalanche^  78. 

March  1.— Prof.  William  Augustus  Rogers,  of  Colby 
University,  an  astronomer  of  national  reputation,  66. 

March  3. — .Judge  Charles  E.  Vanderburgh,  of  Min- 
neapolis, e.x-Justice  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  68. 

March  5.— Judge  John  Newton  Hendren,  last  treas- 
urer of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  75. 

March  6.— Ex-Congre.^ihan  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  railroad 
financier  and  manager,  81. 

March  10. — George  MttUer,  philanthropist,  92. 

March  11.— Gen.  W^illiam  S.  Rosecrans,  78 Ex- 
Go  v.  Peter  Hansbrongh  Bell,  of  Texas. 

March  13.— Sir  Richard  Quain,  physician  extraor- 
dinary   to    Queen  Victoria,    81 Zacharie    Topelius, 

Swedish  poet  and  historian,  80. 

March  14. — Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  inventor  of  Bessemer 
steel,  85. 

March  16. — Jacob  Tome,  philanthropist,  founder  of 
the  institute  which  bears  his  name  in  Port  Deposit, 
Md.,  87 Thomas  McKean,  a  Philadelphia  philan- 
thropist, 56 Aubrey  Beardsley,  well-known  English 

draughtsman  and  writer,  24. 

March  17. — Rt.   Hon.   John  ITiomas  Ball,   formerly 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  83 Blanche  K.  Bruce, 

Register  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  57. 

March  18.— Mrs.    Matilda   Joslyn    Gage,    prominent 

woman-suffrage  advocate,   72, Solomon    Claypool,   a 

well-known  Indiana  lawyer,  08. 

March  19.— Admiral  Popoff,  aid-de-can-p  of  the  Rus- 
sian Czar. 


THE   HISPANO-AMERICAN   CRISIS   IN 
CARICATURE. 


UNCiiE  SAM  IS  READY.— From  LteMd's  Weekly, 


THE  GUILTY  8HALJ.  NOT  ESCAPE.— From  LetUc^s  WceMy, 


THE  American  cartoonists 
this  past  month  have 
devoted  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  various  phases  of 
the  one  overshadowing  topic; 
and  we  have  chosen  to  confine 
our  department  of  caricature 
to  drawings  that  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  crisis  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  brought  about 
through  conditions  in  Cuba 
and  the  destruction  of  the 
battleship  Maine,  Most  of 
these  cartoons  are  so  easy  of 
interpretation  that  they  re- 
quire no  comment.  We  have 
opened  the  department  with 
two  striking  reproductions 
from  full-page  drawings  that 
have  appeared  in  Leslie'' 8 
Weekly^  both  of  them  decidedly 
indicative  of  trouble.  In  the 
one  Uncle  Sam  tests  the 
whetted  edge  of  his  sword,  and 
in  the  other  he  lays  a  firm 
hand  upon  a  miscreant  intend- 
ed to  typify  the  destroyer  of 

the  Maine.  Our  Mexican  contemporary,  El  Hijo  del 
Ahuizote,  has  published  a  number  of  striking  cartoons 
on  the  situation,  four  of  which  we  reproduce.  The  one 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page  represents  the  prospect  of  a 


THE  YANKEE-OACHUPIN  ANTAOONTSM,  APROPOS  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  "  MAINE." 

From  El  HiJo  del  AhuUote  (Mexico). 

collision,  both  by  land  and  sea,  between  the  **  Yankee' 
and  the  '*Ga<;hupins,''  which  is  the  favorit«  Mexican 
title  for  the  Spaniards.  The  five  cartoons  on  the  next 
page  are  from  various  sources.    The  Minneapolis  Jaur- 
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THEY  KEi:r  rtTEP.— Prom  the  JbtimrU       i^cr  this  war  qq  on  i^-From  the  Jbif moJ  (Mlxmett polish « 


nal  artist.  eontrilmtjestwoH  oneex- 
pv^s^lre  cjf  tbt?  uniininiity  of  the 
p4irtips  nt  AVnHhjnj^ton  in  »ap- 
ixjTt  of  tiie  Prt*j^ideiit.,  the  otWr 
in  com  liven  flat  inn  of  the  ^hipiiiffni 
of  ivUef  supplies  t-o  Culxi.  An- 
other, froro  El  Hljrt  Url  A  huizote^ 
of  Mexico^  i^prt^wnt*  t'nclt^  Sniti 
a  ad  S»i?2i'<tft  at  the  world's  bar- 
ium e«>unt4?ni  buying  ships. 
Sagas t A  b  »vipp{jsed  to  bnve  mode 
hU  purchase^  whertupim  Uncle 
Sum  id  tnru  begin?*  t*>  btiy,  Mr. 
KeLs^D'a  carttton^  from  tbe  New 
York  JFf tr/ J ^^ evident ly  relates tG 
Uncle  SriDi'M  inltifil  purt.hiL^e  of 
twocrui<%era  building  in  t^nglnnd 
for  BrmxiL 


TDE  niVAtS  AT  THK  UAHOAIST  <.'OU5fTKKS— FtODO  Et  Ahui£tftt  (MlJlieo), 


THE 2VATI09*BIA)8S  18 CUBA'S o AiN.— From  Jud^e  (New  York).       a  hard  race  against  time.— From  the  Herald  (New  York) 
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^*  PEACE,  BY  JINGO,  IF  I  HAVE  TO  FIGHT  FOB  IT. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 

Mr.  Bush,  o£  the  New  York  Worlds  has  distinguished 
liimself  since  the  Hispano-American  crisis  reached  an 
acute  stage  by  the  strength  of  his  numerous  cartoons 
dealing  with  successive  phases  of  the  situation,  and 
particularly  by  the  directness  with  which  he  has  illus- 
trated and  enforced  the  fundamental  issue.  The  four 
cartoons  on  this  page  all  bear  cumulatively,  as  have 
many  others  by  the  same  artist,  upon  the  one  point 
of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Cuba.     Mr.  Bush  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 


UNCiiE  Sam  :  **  Enough  of  this— get  off." 
From  the  World  (New  York). 

diverted  from  the  essential  question  by  any  details  of  a 
minor  nature.  No  matter  by  what  agency  the  Maine 
was  destroyed,  whether  crime  or  accident,  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  question  of  Cuban 
liberty  is  the  one  thing  that  Mr.  Bush  has  kept  in  mind. 
No  proof  that  the  Maine  was  blown  up  by  purely  ac- 
cidental means,  and  no  indemnity,  however  great,  from 
Spain,  if  complicity  were  proven,  could,  in  Mr.  Bush's 
opinion  lessen  the  urgency  of  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  rescue  Cuba  and  expel  the  Spaniards. 


•*  YOU'VE  EARNED  YOUR  INDEPENDENCE.' 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


"  PEACE— BUT  QUIT  THAT." 

From  the  WorU  (New  York). 
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According  to  Mr,  Nelan's  nm* 
toon  from  the  NewY^oTk  Hct'nld, 
feprodfieed  on  xhU  \i&ge,  l^n^-le 
Sum,  witJi  hU  (irty'iiiillion-ciolliiT 
credit  in  his  pocket,  jjtejiH  out 
Into  the  loiirket  n,s  h  c»«h  cus- 
tomer—whereupoti  all  the  uiitions 
rush  forwaril  with  ships,  guns, 
aud  am  m uui ti on  to  s«*l  L  The  sup- 
ply h^s  fiot  been  quite  ^*  ample  as 
was  nt  first  expected  ;  although 
dottbtle»4  if  Uncle  Sam  hud  Wen 
wilUng  to  buy  "any  old  thing  ■' 
Ht  any  i^rt  of  price,  there  would 
have  twen  no  luck  of  ovvners 
eager  to  sell.    Uncle  Sam*B  greats 


A   GA8H  CUSTOMER  WITH  MONEY  TO  BURN. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York.) 


PREFAHrNO  FOii  WAR  -  Fi'om  the  El  Ahutxfite  (Mexico), 

est  activity,  after  all,  ha«  been  not  In  foreign  shipyards  and 
jTUn  foundries,  but  in  hia  own  great  national  workf^hop. 
And  the  eomic  artifit  of  El  A  h  ulzttU  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  situation  in  hi*f  drawing  on  ihm  puge,  which  repre- 
sents the  Unit*Hl  Stat4*s  ai  indusitriou^ly  sawing  wo*h1. 
Segasta,  its  repn^t*euting  Hpjim,  is  similarly  engaged,  hut 
with  rt  very  o  Id  -  f ash  i  oned  ioiA.  Th  e  M  i  n  n  eapol  is  Jo  ur- 
7utVg  cartixmist  takes  a  jM:)meivhat  cynical  view  of  the 
British  suggt*HtionH  of  an  AngUj-Anierican  alliance,  in 
view  of  existing  inU'ruational  coniplications^  Expressious 
of  English  giHKl  will  are  altogether  plejv<MUit  and  w^el- 
come.  All  that  I'nde  Sam  a^ks.  however,  is  that  Euro 
pea  n  pi  i  we  rs  ol  >st>  r  ve  ne  u  t  ral  i  t  y ,  Hen  at  u  rail  y  e  x  pec  ts  that 
the  American  reIOll>lir'^  will  r*^menili*-r  their  own  history, 
and  do  nothing  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  a  free  Cuba. 


rai  BROKEV  CHAnr.— Prom  the  World  (New  York). 


OREAT  HEAD,  JOHN  BUIX! 

J.  Bull  :  *'  Hi,  there.  Brother  Jonathan !  Hi'U  *elp  you 
lick  yer  man.  hand  you  'elp  me  wallop  these  saucy  cusses  on 
the  bother  side  the  fence.  We  can  lick  the  whole  bloomin' 
houtfit,  me  'earty,  don^t  cher  know!"— From  the  Journal 
(Minneapolis). 
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Uncls  Sam  :  **  I  have  fifty  millions  in  my  inside  pocket/*— 
From  the  Worid  (New  York). 

Mr.  Bushes  drawing  on  this  page,  in  which  the  Span- 
iard is  represented  with  his  guitar,  reminds  us  of  the 
fact  that  the  pleasure-loving  people  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  were  last  month  immensely  absorbed  in  the 
frivolities  of  the  carnival  season,  as  shown  by  the  illus- 
trated press  of  Madrid.  The  Spaniards  have  been 
spending  money  on  festivities  at  home,  while  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  been  contributing  charity 
for  the  relief  of  Spain's  starving  subject*  in  Cuba. 
The  best  cartoon  of  the  month,  on  the  whole,  is  the  one 
on  this  page  from  El  Ahuizotc,  which  represents  the 
American  eagle  in  the  process  of  hatching  out  two  new 


AN  INCUBATION  OF  THE  AMBUICAN  EAGUL 

From  El  Hijo  del  AhuixoU  (Mexico). 

republics.  The  artist  evidently  believes  that  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Cuban  republic  will  be  a  successful  republican  revolu- 
tion in  Spain.  The  Denver  Post  very  cleverly  depicts 
the  unanimity  of  the  vote  in  Congress  on  the  fifty- 
million-dollar  national  defense  bill.  It  strikes  us  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  newspaper  caricature  that 
the  month  has  produced.  As  we  close  this  number 
of  the  Review  for  the  press,  Uncle  Sam  is  still  holding 
in  leash  the  dogs  of  war ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  justice  and  humanity  may  triumph  without  t^eir 
dreadful  participation. 


COMPOSITE  PICTURE  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  VOTING 
ON     THE    CANNON  NATIONAL   DETENSE   BILL.— From   the    Post 

(Denver). 


Uncle  Sam: 


*  I'll  not  slip  these  dogs  of  war."— Fhim  the 
fTorW  (New  York). 


POLITICAL  GERMANY. 


BY   THEODOR   BARTH. 
(Member  of  the  German  Reichstag.) 


EMPEROR  WILLIAM  II. 

IT  is  remarkable  how  little  one  nation  enters 
into  or  understands  the  political  conceptions 
and  feelings  of  another,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versal habit  of  travel.  James  Bryce's  (the  Scotch- 
man's) masterly  analysis  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  was  like  a  new  discovery 
in  the  political  field.  Even  members  of  Parliament 
professionally  occupied  with  politics  are  often 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  political 
development  of  other  nations,  and  this  fact  more 
than  any  other  perhaps  accounts  for  the  petty  ill- 
feeUng  and  friction  frequently  shown  in  interna- 
tional dealings.  A  temporary  sojourn  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  one's  own  country  as  evidence 
of  having  had  an  opportunity  of  losing  some  of 
one's  national  prejudices,  would  be  a  very  good 
condition  to  lay  down  for  all  candidates  for 
parliamentary  service  in  constitutionally  governed 
countries. 

"We  Germans  used  to  have  the  reputation  for 
cosmopolitanism  ;    we  were  even   credited   with 
the  gift  of  interesting  ourselves  more  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  events  of  other  countries  than  in 
*  those  of  our  own.     Those  days  have  gone  by. 


and  Germans  of  to-day  know  as  little  about 
foreigners  as  foreigners  know  about  them.  For 
instance,  notwithstanding  the  many  links  which 
trade,  commerce,  and  racial  affinities  have  wrought 
between  the  two  countries,  very  imperfect  and 
frequently  misleading  views  prevail  in  Germany 
as  to  the  United  States.  During  frequent  visits 
to  the  United  States  I  have  oftener  met  with  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  German  affairs  in 
America  than.  of.  American  affairs  at  home  ; 
although  occasionally,  even  in  the  best-educated 


across   some 

taken  readings 

own  especially 

such  subjects 

^cial  Democrats. 

y  in   the  United 

opean  countries,  to 


circles   in   America,   I    have 
most  striking  prejudices  ai 
of  German  events.     These 
when  the  conversation  tur] 
as  the  German  Emperor 
The  latter  are  supposed. 
States,  but  also  in  other 

be  a  dangerously  revolutionary  party,  and  the 
German  Emperor  is  conceived  to  be  an  absolute 
monarch  who  presides  over  the  political  weal  and 
woe  of  the  German  nation  in  the  most  un- 
restricted style. 

THE    GERMAN    EMPEROR. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  people 
outside  Germany  judge  of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm 
II.  principally  by  his  speeches.  The  gift  of 
eloquence  coupled  with  a  lively  temperament 
easily  leads  a  man  to  exaggerate,  and  these  out- 
bursts attract  all  the  more  attention  from  the  fact 
that  most  crowned  heads  of  great  countries  habitu- 
ally express  themselves  with  a  certain  amount  of 
self-restraint.  The  oratorical  points  in  imperial 
speeches  which  have  often  offended  public  opinion 
have  sounded  much  worse  than  they  really  were 
after  having  gone  the  round  of  the  world's  press 
disassociated  from  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  first  uttered.  Last,  not 
least,  the  many  trials  for  Use-ma jeste  whicli  liave 
arisen  out  .of  the  critical  interpretations  of  the 
imperial  speeches  have  contributed  to  heigliten 
the  false  impression  as  to  their  signiticance. 
Other  nations  overlook  the  fact  that  oratory  is 
not  government,  and  that  talking  and  doing  are 
two  very  different  things.  A  living  statesman, 
a  man  of  insight,  is  credited  with  the  f(;llowing 
remark  upon  the  Emperor's  spee?ches :  *'IIis 
speeches  do  not  Diake  German  politics — thcv  ac- 
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PRINCE  HOHENLOHE, 

(The  present  chancellor.) 

company  them."  And  this  utterance  really  char- 
acterizes the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached 
to  them. 

Of  course,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  oratorical  ex- 
uberance of  an  emperor  has  political  effects,  only 
they  should  not  be  over-estimated.  At  any  rate, 
the  sentence  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  inscribed 
in  the  golden  book  of  Munich,  *'  Suprema  lex 
regis  voluntas ^^''  lacks  foundation  both  in  the  con- 
stitution and  in  fact.  That  sentence  does  not  even 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  old  Prussian  feudal 
aristocracy  { Junker th  urn).  This  class,  although 
numerously  represented  in  the  army  and  in  the 
civil  administration,  as  well  as  at  the  court, 
nevertheless  made  war  upon  the  commercial 
treaties,  measures  specially  designated  in  an  im- 
perial speech  as  a  "saving  deed."  The  old 
Prussian  feudal  aristocracy  was  banded  together 
against  the  imperial  chancellor,  whose  services  in 
the  matter  of  these  treaties  were  conspicuously 
rewarded  by  making  him  a  count.  A  regular 
fronde  had  broken  out,  and  the  Emperor  had  not 
only  to  endure  this  violent  opposition,  but  even 
to  forgive  it.  Imperial  utterances  especially 
directed  against  tlie  Social  Democrats  have 
neither  changed  the  course  of  legislation  nor  have 
they  altered  the  attitude  of  the  party.  Its  mem- 
bers have  been  publicly  denounced  by  the  Em- 
peror as  "a  rabble,"  as  '*  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  Germans,"  as  *'  denationalized  enemies  of  the 
divine  order,"  as  "a  gang  of  traitors."  The 
press  took  cognizance  of  these  epithets  with  sar- 


castic accuracy,  but  after  all  had  been  said  and 
written  the  matter  was  laid  aside  and  had  no  vis- 
ible political  consequences.  So  little  has  the 
Social  Democratic  party  been  influenced  in  its 
development  by  imperial  utterances  that  it  does 
not  even  show  an  increase  of  imbittered  feeling. 
It  has  never  been  less  socialistic,  less  inclined  to 
extreme  radicalism  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Its  political  liistory  is  altogether  extremely  inter- 
esting. 

THE    SOCIAL    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY. 

For  twelve  years — from  1878  to  1890 — this 
party  stood  under  the  bann  of  an  exceptional  law 
which  was  hurried  through  Parliament  by  Prince 
Bismarck's  skillful  use  of  the  panic  produced  by 
two  successive  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  old  Em- 
peror Wilhelm  I.  by  Hodel  and  Nobiling.  These 
crimes  were  assumed  on  very  insufficient  evidence 
to  have  emanated  from  the  Social  Democratic 
party.  To  heighten  the  educational  effect  of  this 
restrictive  measure  the  workmen  were  to  be  lured 
by  the  bait  of  a  compulsory  insurance.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  combined  effect  of  these  two 
measures  would  be  the  dissolution  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  but  these  Bismarckian  tactics 
produced  merely  negative  results. 

In  the  general  parliamentary  election  of  1877, 
immediately  preceding  the  Coercion  law,  the  So- 
cial Democrats  obtained  493,000  votes  under  uni- 
versal suffrage;  in  1887  they  had  763,000;  in 
1890  the  number  rose  to  1,427,000.  Then  the 
repeal  of  the  Coercion  law  took  place,  but  the 
votes  rose  to  1 ,  78B,  000  in  1 893.  In  a  few  months 
we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  another  general  elec- 
tion, and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Social 
Democrats  may  obtain  more  than  2, 000,000  votes. 
Of  all  the  political  parties  in  Germany,  Social 
Democracy  has  the  largest  following.  Although 
they  have  only  48  out  of  397  seats  in  the  present 
imperial  Parliament,  the  Reichstag,  yet  nearly 
24  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  votes  given  in 
the  general  election  of  1893  fell  to  their  share. 
When  alongside  of  the  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  votes  we  take  their  party  programme  to 
hand  and  learn  that  they  openly  profess  collec- 
tivism and  republicanism,  the  outlook  seems  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme  to  capital  and  monarchy. 
But  party  programmes  resemble  ceremonial 
speeches:  '  *  they  do  not  make  politics — they  only 
accompany  them."  Neither  the  dogma  of  col- 
lectivism nor  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  need  be  seriously  taken 
into  account  in  practical  politics.  The  Social 
Democratic  party  has  gradually  lost  its  revolu- 
tionary character  and  is  settling  down  into  a  party 
of  radical  reform. 

The  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic    party 
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have  repeatedly  protested  against  the  assumption 
that  they  wanted  violently  to  overthrow  existing 
society.  This  winter  the  septuagenarian  socialistic 
leader  Liebknecht,  who  has  been  undergoing  im- 
prisonment consequent  upon  an  absurd  trial  for 
Usemajesti^  wrote  in  the  CosmojjoUs  repudiating 
the  notion  that  Social  Democracy  can  be  served 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  social  organiza- 
tion. According  to  the  optimists  of  this  party, 
Social  Democracy  can  only  gradually  take  the 
place  of  the  present  capitalist  state,  and  the  proc- 


handel)^  I,  who  am  supposed  to  be  of  the  extreme 
Manchester  school,  and  a  Social  Democrat,  Dr. 
Schonbank,  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 
But  even  distinctively  socialistic  measures  involv- 
ing a  large  increase  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  meet,  as  a  rule,  with  the  most  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Social  Democrats  ; 
as,  for  instance,  tlie  landowners'  endeavor  to 
turn  the  Reichsbank  into  a  pure  state  institution. 
The  opportunist  consideration  that  it  is  desirable 
to  resist  any  increase  of  power  in  the  hands  of 


August  fiebel.  Wilhelm  Liebknecht. 

THE  TWO  CHIEF  LEADERS  OP  THE  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 


ess  will  be  one  of  slow  growth,  into  which  as  yet 
undreamed-of  factors  will  enter. 

To  sum  up,  Social  Democracy  is  revolutionary 
only  in  its  aims,  not  in  its  methods,  and  the 
latter  are  the  determining  circumstances  in  prac- 
tical politics.  A  foreigner  unacquainted  with  the 
position  of  parties  in  our  German  Parliament 
would,  on  entering,  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  recognize 
that  the  present  members  of  tlie  Social  Democratic 
party  have  a  programme  diametrically  opposed 
in  principles  to  that  of  the  Liberal  opposition. 
With  the  Liberals  they  vote  against  raising  taxa- 
tion on  the  first  necessaries  of  existence,  espe- 
cially on  breadstuffs;  with  them  they  steadily  vote 
against  bimetallism,  and  on  isolated  questions 
they  sometimes  vote  with  the  Lil^eral  party  in  the 
teeth  of  the  principles  of  their  own  programme. 
Thus  two  years  ago,  when  the  absurd  Exchange 
bill  { Borsengesetz)  was  before  the  house  and  the 
landowners  carried  through  the  measure  forbid- 
ding the   corn  trade   in  hitwres  (Getreideter mi n- 


the  present  government  and  other  enemies  of 
Social  Democracy  outweighs,  in  their  eyes,  any 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  homage  paid  to 
socialistic  principles. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  indicating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  attempt  to  represent  it  as  an  organization 
highly  dangerous  to  the  state  ;  but  the  reaction- 
ary parties  are  nevertheless  never  tired  of  making 
this  attempt,  in  the  hope  of  deterring  that  hated 
party  from  gaining  a  yet  wider  influence  among 
the  masses. 

The  reactionary  parties  reason  thus,  and  not 
without  foundation.  The  more  this  radical  party, 
with  its  compact  body  of  supporters  among  the 
industrial  classes,  loses  its  distinctively  revolu- 
tionary features,  the  more  will  it  act  as  a  magnet 
in  attracting  political  malcontents  generally.  This 
is  what  takes  place  as  a  matter  of  fact  to-day. 
The  greater  number  of  voters  for  the  Social 
Democratic  candidates  do  not  trouble  themselves 
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about  the  socialistic  programme,  but  they  wish  to 
express  their  feeling  of  political  discontent  with 
things  as  they  exist  by  voting  for  the  most 
violent  opposition.  This  vague  radicalism,  with 
its  tendency  to  ignore  what  is  practically  attain- 
able, has  done  much  to  weaken  the  cause  of 
liberalism.  Herein  lies  a  great  danger  for  the 
political  development  of  Germany. 

THE    LIBERALS. 

Liberalism  is  in  reality  the  political  foundation 
upon  which  the  modern  German  empire  was 
raised.  The  Liberals  were  the  exponents  of  the 
national  aspiration  after  unity,  and  when  the  Ger- 
man empire  became  a  fact,  Prince  Bismarck  had 
to  make  use  of  liberal  political  ideas  to  .fit  up  the 
edifice  internally.  The  whole  course  of  legisla- 
tion from  1866  to  1876,  and  especially  all  eco- 
nomic legislation  during  that  period,  bore  the 
stamp  of  liberal  principles.  Industrial  freedom, 
the  unshackling  of  the  press,  the  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard,  our  system  of  banking,  the  un- 
restricted freedom  to  move  about — in  short,  the 
enormous  mass  of  legislation  accomplished  dur- 
ing that  time  was  more  or  less  a  concrete  em- 
bodiment of  the  liberal  conception  of  all  social 
organization  and  functions.  The  conservative 
spirit  was  too  sterile  to  put  forth  such  creative 
energy. 

Prince  Bismarck,  then,  in  the  plenitude  of 
strength  as  a  statesman,  understood  all  this  per- 
fectly. Although  by  birth  a  Prussian  *^  Junker^''' 
he  made  use  of  liberal  ideas,  because  he  knew 
they  were  the  sole  material  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  the  internal  fittings  of  the 
German  empire.  Later  on — toward  the  end  of 
the  70s — when  the  Liberals  claimed  a  share 
in  the  government,  they  became  a  nuisance  to 
him,  and  turning  round  to  his  old  political  friends, 
he  made  a  compact  with  them  to  govern  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Liberal  party.  He  succeeded  in 
disuniting  the  Liberals,  and  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  increased  at  their  expense,  while 
moderate  liberalism  waned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Liberals  became  weaker 
and  more  divided  than  they  ever  were.  The 
three  sections  of  decided  Liberals — the  South 
German  People's  party  (Suddeuische  Volkspartet), 
the  German  People's  party  {Deutschfreisinnige 
Volkspartei),  and  the  Liberal  Union  (Freisinnige 
Vereinigung) — do  not  number  together  more  than 
the  Social  Democrats  alone.  The  National  Lib- 
erals amount  to  almost  as  many,  but  they  are 
subjected  more  and  more  to  the  agrarians  ;  and 
their  distinguished  leaders,  such  as  Rudolf  von 
Bennigsen,  with  a  glorious  past  behind  him,  are 
retiring  from  political  life. 

Considering  the  position  of  all  the  various  sec- 


tions of  the  German  Lil>eral  party  at  the  present 
moment,  as  well  as  their  history,  it  would  seem  a 
move  dictated  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
to  weld  all  the  small  fractions  into  one  large 
Liberal  Union,  which  should  make  its  weight  felt 
both  in  Parliament  and  during  election -time  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  present  feeble  ef- 
forts of  Liberal  fractions.  Nor  are  indications  want- 
ing among  the  mass  of  the  voting  population  that 
such  a  move  would  meet  with  decided  support. 
Unfortunately  personal  rivalries  among  the  lead- 
ers  of  the  Liberal  sections  still  hinder  all  efforts  at 
union,  and  the  most  decided  opponent  of  such  a 
welding  together  of  Liberals  is  to  be  found  in 
Eugen  Richter,  the  leader  of  the  section  called 
the  ^^Deutschfreisinnige  Volkspartet.''^  He  is  un- 
doubtedly a  most  skillful  debater,  but  he  is  an 


EUGEN  RICHTER. 

(Leader  of  the  Freitinnige  VdCkt/partei,) 

exceptionally  short-sighted  politician.  Were  our 
parliamentary  circumstances  at  all  analogous  to 
those  of  Great  Britain,  or  even  of  France,  Eugen 
Richter  would  have  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  half 
a  dozen  times  over.  As  matters  stand  with  us, 
he  has  carried  on  a  niggling  policy  of  opposition 
for  thirty  years  and  has  become  a  one-sided,  nar- 
row-minded statesman  incapable  of  taking  broad 
views  of  any  political  question  having  bearings 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  fraction  of  a  party. 

THE    ULTRAM0NTANE8.  V'  ^  -\^ 

The  Center  party  (Ultramontanes)  muster? 
about  100  meml)ers,  and  as  the  strongest  party 
numerically  in  the  present  Parliament,  the  pre?i- 
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dent,  Freiherr  von  Buol-Berenberg,  is  elected 
from  their  midst.  And  yet  this  party  is  born  to 
1)6  a  minority.  They  never  can  increase  their 
numbers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a  Roman 
CathoUc  party  with  strictly  dogmatic  limitations. 


RUDOLF  TON  BENNI08EN. 

(Leader  of  the  National  Liberal  party.) 

As  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  minor  section  in 
the  German  empire,  they  never  can  hope  to  com- 
mand a  majority  in  Parliament.  The  Center 
party  is  a  product  of  the  '*  Kulturkampf^'^  of 
Bismarck's  attempt  to  break  the  papal  influence 
in  Germany  by  laws  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
just  as  the  Social  Democratic  party  is  a  product 
of  the  Coercion  law  against  socialism.  Both  these 
parties  have  flourished  under  persecution,  and 
the  remembrance  of  that  fight  and  persecution 
Kill  holds  the  democratic  and  aristocratic  ele. 
mentB  within  the  Center  party  together.  It  is  a 
strange  group  ;  on  constitutional  questions  it 
votes  as  a  rule  with  the  Left,  on  economic  ques- 
tions  with  the  Right.  Again  and  again  the  dis- 
solution of  this  party  has  been  prophesied,  but 
the  law  of  inertia  exerts  its  influence  over  the 
warring  elements  within  its  boundaries. 

THE    CCNSERVATIVES. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  Conservatives  in  Par- 
liament, who  are  also  divided  into  two  sections 


and  together  number  about  90  members.  The 
bulk  of  these  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  old  Prussian  landed  aristocracy  {Junker- 
thum),  and  a  small  remainder,  the  Independent 
Conservatives,  represent  the  less  reactionary 
members  of  the  party.  The  latter  depend  upon 
large  manufacturers  for  support,  and  their  best- 
known  members  are  Krupp  and  Freiherr  von 
Stumm.  While  Krupp  takes  no  prominent  part 
in  parliamentary  life,  von  Stumm  is  an  energetic 
debater,  his  specialty  being  to  fight  the  Social 
Democrats,  whom  he  would  willingly  hand  over 
to  destruction  by  fire  and  sword.  As  this  gentle- 
man enjoys  the  personal  favor  of  his  sovereign, 
his  influence  outside  Parliament  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

Count  von  Kanitz  is  the  most  prominent  figure 
of  the  section  of  extreme  Conservatives.  He  is 
well  known  through  his  famous  proposal  to 
monopolize  the  grain  imports  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  grant  a  fixed  prize  to  the  home  pro- 
ducer of  165  marks  per  ton  on  rye  and  215 
marks  on  wheat. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  smaller 
parties,  such  as  Poles,  Alsace-Lorraine  deputies, 
Guelphs,  and  Antisemitic  members.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  motley  crowd  of  parties  is  that 
there  never  is  anything  like  a  permanent  majority 
in  Parliament,  and  each  question  brought  before 
the  house  causes  a  fresh  kaleidoscopic  grouping 
of  parties.  Nothing  like  coherent  lines  of  policy 
can  be  followed  under  these  circumstances,  and 
ministers  of  the  crown  are  in  great  uncertainty, 
almost  in  each  important  case,  as  to  which  group 
of  parties  will  support  them. 

THE    THREE    CHANCELLORS. 

Prince  Bismarck  frequently  sought  to  obtain 
his  majorities  in  Parliament  by  violent  means. 
He  threatened  and  bullied  the  separate  fractions 
into  compliance.  His  successor.  Count  Capri vi, 
politically  as  well  as  personally  a  gentleman, 
uniting  in  his  person  the  highest  qualities  of  a 
Prussian  officer  and  official,  obtained  all  his  parlia- 
mentary success  by  his  impersonal  treatment  of 
political  questions  under  consideration.  On  two 
conspicuous  occasions — on  the  Military  Short 
Service  bill  and  on  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Russia — ^he  obtained  his  parliamentary  majorities, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  most  determined  opposition, 
solely  by  the  innate  force  of  calm  argument 
and  the  tenor  of  reasonableness  in  his  policy 
generally. 

The  present  chancellor  of  the  empire,  Prince 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst,  has  yet  another 
method  to  attain  his  ends.  He  is  a  decided  op- 
ponent of  Prince  Bismarck's  method  of  treating 
Parliament  with  offensive  brusqueness  ;    neither 
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COUNT  CAPRIVI. 

(Successor  of  Bismarck.) 

has  he  the  soldierly  straightforwardness  of  Count 
Caprivi.  He  adopts  a  third  plan  and  steers  close 
to  the  wind;  in  other  words,  he  takes  a  long 
round  to  avoid  every  possible  collision.  Prince 
Hohenlohe  is  a  clever  and  experienced  statesman 
of  seventy-nine,  an  unbiased  nobleman,  liberal 
at  heart,  but  not  the  man  to  take  the  initiative. 
Curiously  enough,  he  never  addresses  the  house. 
His  parliamentary  activity  is  restricted  to  the  oc- 
casional reading  of  explanatory  notes  on  behalf 
of  the  government.  This  very  limited  parlia- 
mentary activity  of  the  insignificant,  bent  little 
gentleman  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
powerful  interference  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the 
penetrative  argument  of  Count  Caprivi — two 
men  whose  appearance  alone  commanded  atten- 
tion. Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe's  limited  parliamentary  activity  has  injured 
his  prestige  as  a  statesman,  a  circumstance  show- 
ing how  much  more  important  are  facts  than  elo- 
quence, even  in  Parliament. 

THE    SECRETARIES    OP    STATE. 

The  secretaries  of  state  by  whom  Prince 
Hohenlohe  is  surrounded  are  more  or  less  skillful 
men.  Five  of  the  six  secretaries  entered  office 
during  the  last  twelve  months.     The  home  secre- 


tary, Count  von  Posad owsky,  took  the  place  of 
Herr  von  Botticher  ;  Bernhard  v.  Biilow.  secre- 
tary of  the  Foreign  Office  and  formerly  ambassador 
at  Rome,  took  the  place  of  Freiherr  von  Mar- 
schall,  the  present  ambassador  at  Constantinople ; 
the  naval  secretary,  Rear  Admiral  Tirpitz,  the 
place  of  Vice- Admiral  Hollmann  ;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Freiherr  v.  Thielmann,  formerly 
ambassador  at  Washington,  the  place  of  Count  v. 
Posadowsky  ;  and  von  Podbielsky,  formerly  a 
general  of  the  hussars,  the  place  of  Postmaster- 
General  von  Stephan,  lately  dead.  Of  all  these 
secretaries  of  state,  two  are  of  special  interest  to 
foreigners — the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
of  the  Admiralty. 

GERMANY    AND    CHINA. 

Herr  von  Biilow's  entry  into  office  occurred  at 
a  moment  likely  to  secure  for  him  a  certain 
amount  of  popularity,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of 
events  in  the  far  east  of  Asia  which  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  Kaio-Chau  by  Germany.  The  Ger- 
man nation  shows  a  strong  power  of  expansion, 
and  its  rapid  industrial  development  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  kindled  in  the  popula- 
tion at  large  the  spirit  of  enterprise  beyond  the 
seas.  The  first  attempt  at  a  colonial  policy  in 
Africa  may  be  stigmatized  as  very  nearly  a  fail- 
ure ;  but  the  last  acquisition  of  territory  in  China 
meets  with  the  approval  of  Liberals  who  alwap 
were  skeptical  about  our  colonial  policy  in  Africa. 

Herr  von  Biilow  characterized  our  policy  in 


BEBNHAHD  YON  BUIiOW, 

Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
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China  with  the  words  '<Live  and  let  live,"  in- 
dicating Germany's  intention  to  throw  her  politi- 
cal influence  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  free  com- 
petition for  all  civilized  nations  alike  in  China. 
Germany  has  no  wish  to  monopolize  the  trade  of 
a  small  part  of  the  Celestial  empire  for  herself 
alone.  Such  a  policy  is  sound  and  avoids  all 
possible  conflict,  with  Great  Britain  in  particular. 
It  also  promises  to  deal  fairly  with  the  interests 
of  those  countries  which,  like  the  United  States, 
have  not  yet  fixed  themselves  on  Chinese  territory, 
but  which  nevertheless  have  considerable  com- 
mercial dealings  with  that  empire. 

THE    NAVY. 

The  question  of  the  increase  of  the  navy,  al- 
though not  immediately  connected  with  our  policy 
in  China,   has  nevertheless  an   indirect  bearing 


REAR  ADMIRAL  TIRPITZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Upon  the  subject,  and  for  the  moment  it  domi- 
nates our  politics  in  Parliament.  The  demands 
of  the  government  are  by  no  means  exorbitant, 
and  the  present  head  of  tlie  Admiralty  is  too  well 


versed  in  his  business  to  giYe  way  to  any  fantastic 
proposals.  His  demands  are  essentially  the  fol- 
lowing: Seven  battleships  of  the  line,  two  large 
armor- plated  cruisers,  and  seven  small  cruisers  in 
addition  to  the  present  navy.  These  additions 
are  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  seven  years  and 
involve  an  expenditure  of  about  200,000,000 
marks.  The  demand  is  not  excessive  for  a  coun- 
try like  Germany.  The  main  point  upon  which 
the  debate  will  concentrate  itself  will  be  the  in- 
crease of  battleships  which  are  not  to  protect  our 
commerce  on  the  high  seas,  but  to  defend  our 
coasts  at  home  and  to  prevent  the  blockade  of 
our  ports.  There  is  no  doubt  now  but  that  the 
government  will  carry  their  demands  for  the  navy, 
even  were  another  Parliament  elected  before  the 
question  is  settled,  for  in  this  matter  the  country 
is  on  the  side  of  the  government. 

THE    AGKARIAN    QUESTION. 

The  legislative  life  of  the  present  imperial  Par- 
liament comes  to  an  end  in  June  next,  when  it 
will  have  sat  five  years.  A  few  months  hence  we 
shall  be  in  the  middle  of  a  general  election,  when 
the  increase  of  the  navy  will  no  doubt  be  dis- 
cnssetl,  but  the  agrarian  question  will  produce  a 
much  greater  ferment  in  men's  minds.  This 
question  has  for  a  number  of  years  past  been  at 
the  bottom  of  every  other  question,  and  has  dom- 
inated the  field  of  home  politics  in  Germany.  To 
demonstrate  how  vital  this  question  is  for  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  this  nation,  I  must  rapidly  survey 
our  economic  history  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

In  the  middle  of  this  century  the  area  of  the 
present  German  empire  contained  35,000,000  in- 
habitants ;  at  the  present  time  it  has  in  round 
numbers  54,000,000.  Fifty  years  ago  about 
four-sevenths  of  the  population  were  engaged  in 
agriculture  ;  nowadays  only  about  one- third  is 
thus  employed.  Formerly  95  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  of  food  required  for  the  population 
was  raised  in  Germany,  and  only  an  insignificant 
fraction  was  imported.  Moreover,  the  country 
with  its  forests  and  mines  yielded  the  raw  mate- 
rials used  in  manufacture.  The  most  flourishing 
branch  of  German  manufactures — the  textile  in- 
dustry— was  in  those  days  dependent  upon  for- 
eign imports  of  silk  and  cotton  only  ;  the  raw 
materials  for  linen  and  woolen  goods  were  exclu- 
sively drawn  from  the  home  market. 

Germany's  total  imports*  and  exports  in  those 
days  amounted  to  1,500,000,000  marks,  whereas 
by  the  end  of  the  century  they  will  probably 
overstep  the  sum  of  9,000,000,000  marks.  The 
imports  of  1896  already  amounted  to  4,558,000,- 
000  marks,  the  exports  of  the  same  year  to 
3,753,000,000  marks.  Both  these  sums  apply 
exclusively  to  goods  exchanged  with  Germany, 
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and  do  not  include  the  imports  and  exports  con- 
veyed through  Germany  en  route  for  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  imports  of  agricultural  and  forest  produce 
amount  to  2,000,000,000    marks  after    the   ex- 


FREIHERB  VON  STCMM. 

(Leader  of  the  Industrial  wing  of  the  Conservatives.) 

ports  of  the  same  kind  of  produce  have  been  de- 
ducted. Of  the  above  total  about  500,000,000 
marks  are  to  be  expended  on  grain  ;  200,000,000 
marks  on  legumes,  oil-seed,  etc.;  about  100,- 
000,000  marks  on  manure  ;  from  00,000,000  to 
70,000,000  marks  on  fruits  and  wine  ;  300,000,- 
000  marks  on  live-stock  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts used  as  animal  food  ;  400,000,000  marks  on 
wool,  hides,  bristles,  hair,  animal  entrails,  etc. ; 
about  120,000,000  marks  on  fowls  and  their 
products  ;  about  200,000,000  marks  on  forest 
produce.  On  the  other  hand,  German  forestry 
and  agriculture  together  only  yield  produce  to 
the  amount  of  6,000,000,000  marks.  The  deficit 
in  the  supply  has  to  be  met  by  imports  from 
abroad  ;  these  amount  at  the  present  moment  to 
about  one -third  of  the  produce  raised  at  home. 

Tlie  deficit  between  demand  and  supply  in- 
creases, of  course,  from  year  to  year,  as  the  pop- 
ulation grows  at  the  rate  of  750,000  every  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  agricultural  produce  cannot 
be  largely  increased  in  amount  by  improvements 
in  cultivation  in  Germany. 

In  order  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  agricultural  produce,  Germany  is  forced  to 
extend  her  trade  with  other  countries.  She  is 
compelled  by  the  course  of  her  industrial  develop- 
ment to  become  more  and  more  a  manufacturing 
country  and  to  seek  markets  for  her  goods  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In    189G   the  exports   in    manufactures   alone 


amounted  to  upward  of  2,300,000,000  mark& 
A  certain  portion  of  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture have  to  be  imported — silk  and  cotton,  for 
instance — because  they  cannot  be  produced  in 
Germany.  As  a  result  of  her  w^hole  industrial 
development,  Germany  is  compelled  to  extend 
her  international  trade  relations  ;  slie  must  im- 
port food  to  feed  her  increasing  population  and 
export  her  manufactures.  She  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  being  free  to  comj^ete  with  other  nations 
in  foreign  Uiarkets,  and  as  German  trade  shows  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  as  great  as  that  of  England, 
she  must  in  her  own  interest  be  as  free  from  all 
hampering  trade  restrictions  as  England  is.  This 
conviction  is  gaining  ground  now  among  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  It  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  number  of  commercial  treaties 
with  other  nations,  some  of  which  are  tariflf 
treaties,  fixing  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  certain 
classes  of  goods  for  a  number  of  years  ;  others  are 
treaties  with  the  clause  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
Count  Caprivi  has  earned  imperishable  laurels 
by  inaugurating  a  policy  of  commercial  treaties 
in    the    beginning   of   the   90s,    but    against  bis 


COUNT  P08ADOW8KY, 

Home  Secretary. 

policy  all  agrarian  parties  are  uniting  with  in- 
creasing bitterness  in  their  opposition.  The 
agrarian  protectionists  control  the  Conservative 
party  in  Parliament  completely;  they  are  strongly 
represented  in  the  Center,  or  Catholic,  party,  and 
are  not  without  a  considerable  following  among 
the  National  Liberals.     The  Antisemitic  party, 
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(A  leader  of  the  *Vun/ccfi9.") 

the  Poles,  and  other  small  parties  are  all  infected 
vr\x\\  the  agrarian  protectionist  ideas.  The  only 
decided  opponents,  as  well  as  the  only  decided 
free-traders,  are  to  be  found  among  the  three 
Liberal  sections  and  the  Social  Democrats. 

A    HOPELESS    REACTION    MOVEMENT. 

The  agrarian  protectionists  not  only  wish  to 
annul  the  commercial  treaties,  because  these 
hinder  them  from  raising  the  protective  duties 
on  agricultural  imports  (these  duties  are  by  no 
means  low — for  instance,  35  marks  per  ton  on 
rye  or  wheat),  but  the  extreme  members  of  the 
party  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  gold  standard 
and  the  adoption  of  a  so-called  bimetallic — in  re- 
ality a  silver — standard.  The  most  rabid  among 
them  oppose  the  cutting  of  canals,  because 
foreign  produce  would  thus  enter  Germany  on 
cheaper  terms.  In  short,  the  agrarian  protection- 
ists oppose  the  natural  evolution  of  all  economic 
progress.  They  are  the  natural  alliqp  of  all  the 
reactionary  elements  in  Germany,  the  worst 
enemies  of  material  progress  and  of  political  de- 
velopment in  consequence. 

I  must  point  out  another  circumstance  de- 
serving attention.  The  old  Prussian  feudal  aris- 
tocracy iJunkerthum),  forming  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  agrarian  movement,  has  never 
been  well  off  ;  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  they 
have  suffered  from  the  competition  with  the 
whole  world,  which  is  felt  so  keenly  in  all  old 
countries,  in  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of  land. 


They  have  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt, 
while  the  standard  of  material  comfort  has  risen 
throughout  all  classes  in  Germany.  The  ^'Junktr  " 
has  long  since  given  up  the  hope  of  making  both 
ends  meet  by  his  own  industry,  and  while  en- 
deavoring to  raise  the  rent  of  land  by  various 
kinds  of  protective  measures,  he  is  really  at  the 
same  time  struggling  for  bread-and-butter  and 
upholding  a  tradition  of  political  supremacy. 

No  government  can  really  satisfy  these  claims, 
and  hence  each  in  turn  is  compelled,  sooner  or 
later,  to  oppose  the  agrarian  movement.  How- 
ever, considering  the  strong  influence  the  Prus- 
sian ^'Junker'"  exerts  in  the  army,  in  the  ranks 
of  government  officials,  and. at  court,  practical 
statesmen  deem  it  advisable  to  avoid  any  open 
rupture  with  the  pack  of  famished  wolves.  The 
fate  of  conservative  statesmen  such  as  Count 
Caprivi  and  Freiherr  von  Marschall,  whose  po- 
litical conscience  compelled  them  to  pursue  an 
anti- agrarian  policy,  is  not  likely  to  tempt  other 
statesmen  to  follow  an  energetic  policy  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  agrarians.  And  thus  it  comes  about 
that  the  imperial  government,  and  still  nuore  the 
government  of  the  largest  state  within  the  fed- 
eration, Prussia,  are  both  inclined  to  conceal 
their  real  convictions  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
complying  \\'\i\\  the  extreme  agrarians'  demands. 
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Men  in  government  circles  are  inclined  to  dally 
with  them  and  offer  them  here  and  there  a  sop, 
so  as  to  ward  off  their  dangerous  enmity,  and  if 
possible  to  create  a  little  good -will  toward  the 
government. 

MIQUEL    AND    THE    ''JUNKERS." 

The  most  skillful  representative  of  our  present 
opportunist  policy  is  Herr  von  Miquel,  Prussian 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Prussian  Cabinet.  He  is  at  the  present  moment 
the  most  influential  statesman  in  Germany.  As 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name,  French  blood 
flows  in  his  veins;  his  personality  is  a  compound 


HERK   VON  MigUEL« 

Prussian  Minister  of  Finance. 


of  the  northern  Saxon  and  the  southern  Gascon. 
Born  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  in  modest  cir- 
cumstances, he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Liberal  party,  and  was  for  some 
years  engaged  in  the  direction  of  one  of  our 
largest  banks,  the  Disconto-KommanditgeseUschaft. 
Shortly  before  becoming  a  minister  of  state  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

This  statesman  of  seventy  is  endowed  with  a 
sharp  intellect  and  great  powers  of  eloquence, 
coupled  with  a  large  amount  of  political  skepticism 
that  so  often  helps  a  man  to  secure  small  political 
successes  and  debars  him  from  attaining  great 
ones.  By  numerous  small  concessions  and  a 
decorous  parliamentary  treatment  of  their  fads  he 
basks  in  the  full  sunlight  of  agrarian  favor.  The 
agrarians  persuade  themselves  that  Herr  von 
Miquel  will  do  more  for  them  than  lie  can — or 
has  any  intention  of  doing — but  in  the  meantime 
he  keeps  them  in  good  humor  and  prevents  them 
from  disturbing  his  spheres  of  influence. 

But  all  these  skirmishes  are  only  so  many 
pauses  on  the  eve  of  the  great  political  struggle 
which  must  one  day  be  undertaken  with  the 
''  Junkers^'"  that  old  Prussian  remnant  of  feudal- 
ism, economically  and  politically  an  anachronism 
in  modern  society.  The  fate  of  the  ^'  Junker'^ 
was  sealed,  notwithstanding  any  partial  successes, 
ever  since  Germany  began  her  mighty  march  for- 
ward on  the  lines  of  industrial  progress.  Not 
all  the  dust  cast  up  by  our  petty  party  wrangling 
can  conceal  the  magnitude  of  those  wider  issues 
which  have  been  really  raised  by  the  rapid  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  country. 

All  our  political  parties  are  undergoing  a  proc- 
ess of  change,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  make  room  for  larger  groups. 
The  two  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  field 
of  German  politics  are  the  inevitable  decay  of  the 
old  Prussian  landed  aristocracy  (Junkerthum)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  ascendency  of  Social 
Democracy  on  the  other.  Both  these  phenomena 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  evolution  of 
Germany  as  an  agricultural  country  into  a  modem 
industrial  state.  Both  phenomena  are  products 
of  natural*  development  which  certainly  are  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  political  crises,  but  they 
do  not  threaten  the  existence  of  the  German 
empire.  The  German  nation  is  sound  at  heart 
and  in  vigorous  health.  There  is  every  reason 
for  a  German  to  look  forward  with  hopeful  tnist 
not  only  to  the  economic,  but  also  to  the  poUtical 
development  of  his  country  in  the  future. 

FOREIGN    POLICY. 

When  Prince  Bismarck's  dismissal  by  Emperor 
Wilhelm  II.   in    1890  removed  what  had  long 
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been  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  European 
concert,  the  opinion  was  entertained  in  many 
quarters  that  the  states  of  Germany  would  suffer 
in  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
Experience  has  not  borne  out  this  opinion,  nor 
«lo  Germany's  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
countries  afford  any  cause  for  uneasinesss.  Facts 
prove  that  her  status  is  determined  by  the  degree 
of  potential  power  she  can  throw  into  the  scale  of 
European  deliberations,  and  that  the  greater  or 
les5  diplomatic  skill  of  individual  statesmen  is  a 
secondary  consideration. 

The  relations  of  the  German  empire  to  the 
great  military  states  of  Europe  are  imperfectly 
shown  by  the  grouping  of  countries  known  as 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  Dual  Alliance.  The 
Triple  Alliance,  comprising  Austria- Hungary , 
Italy,  and  Germany  at  its  head,  is  not  really 
inimical  to  the  Dual  Alliance  between  France 
and  Russia.  However  desirable  it  may  be  for 
Russia  to  have  a  willing  ally,  capable  alike  from 
a  military  as  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  she 
cannot  possibly  wish  to  entangle  herself  in  a 
war  with  her  western  neighbors,  Germany  and 
Austria- Hungary*  Russia  is  preeminently  Great 
Britain's  rival  in  Asia,  while  the  political  inter- 
ests of  Germany  and  Russia  come  nowhere  into 
serious  collision.  To  assume  that  Russia  will 
make  an  enemy  of  Germany  simply  to  help 
France  to  regain  Alsace-Lorraine  would  be  to 
offer  a  gratuitous  affront  to  Russian  diplomatic 
skill.      France   will   avoid   attacking    Germany 
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Secretary  of  the  Exchequer. 

single- handed.  The  experiences  of  1870-71  were 
not  tempting  enough,  and  in  the  meantime  Ger- 
many's population  has  increased  by  about  12,000,- 
000  since  then,  while  that  of  France  has  re- 
mained well-nigh  stationary. 

The  danger  of  a  rupture  of  European  peace  is 
not  great  at  the  present  moment,  nor  are  any 
serious  fears  entertained  in  this  direction.  Never- 
theless we  cannot  dream  for  a  moment  that  our 
armed  millions  will  be  even  partially  disbanded 
or  disarmed.  With  a  few  exceptions  everybody 
in  Germany  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  sen- 
tence, ^^  Si  vis  pace m,  para  helium  !  ^^  and  no 
movement  of  any  weight  exists  in  favor  of  dis- 
armament. The  heavy  expenditure  on  our  arm- 
aments is  borne  as  a  hard  necessity.  We  know 
full  well  that  it  involves  our  national  existence. 
The  German  army  is  probably  the  most  highly 
trained,  as  well  as  the  promptest  in  action,  in 
Europe  ;  and  even  although  enormous  sums  are 
required  for  the  support  of  this  army — our  mili- 
tary budget  for  the  year  1898-99  exceeds  600,000,  - 
000  marks — Germans  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  it  is  the  price  of  peace,  and  that 
other  nations  pay  still  more  for  similar  objects. 
Does  not  the  pension  list  of  the  United  States 
show  a  greater  expenditure  than  our  military 
budget  ?  Leaning  on  such  a  terrible  weapon  as 
the  army,  every  possible  government  in  Germany 
may  pursue  European  diplomacy  with  some  tran- 
quillity of  mind. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  southeastern  corner  of 
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Europe  has  been  the  volcanic  center  whence  out- 
bursts threatening  European  peace  have  come, 
and  not  a  little  diplomatic  cool-headedness  is 
necessary  to  prevent  that  ever -smoldering  fire 
from  assuming  dangerous  proportions.  Prince 
Bismarck    once   employed    the    metaphor   with 
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President  of  the  Reichstag. 

reference  to  the  Eastern  question,  the  settlement 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  not  worth  the  bones  of 
a  single  Pomeranian  musketeer  in  the  eyes  of 
Germany;  and  the  present  foreign  secretary,  Herr 
von  Billow,  lately  said  in  Parliament  that  Ger- 
many had  only  undertaken  the  part  of  flutist  in 
the  orchestral  performance  of  Turkish  music  ; 
should  serious  discords  arise  in  the  European 
concert,  then  the  flutist  would  lay  down  his  flute 
on  the  table  and  leave  the  concert-room.  Of 
course  this  play  of  diplomatic  fancy  must  not  be 
literally  construed.  The  concert-room  is  Europe, 
and  Germany  cannot  leave  her  place  vacant.  She 
is  also  too  powerful  to  look  calmly  on  with  folded 
arms. 

Besides,  Turkey  is  linked  to  Germany  by  many 
economic  interests.  German  capital  is  largely 
invested  in  railroads  botli  in  Turkey  and  in  Asia 


Minor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Deutsche  Bank. 
Among  other  things,  the  railroads  of  Anatolia  are 
under  the  control  of  the  above-mentioned  bank. 

Absolute  passivity  in  the  Eastern  question  is 
therefore  economically  and  politically  imix)ssible 
for  Germany.  Nevertheless,  of  all  European 
countries  concerned  in  the  matter,  Germany  is 
least  involved,  because — as  Bismarck  once  said— 
the  German  national  edifice  does  not  front  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Entanglements  with  other  countries  may  pro- 
ceed from  trade  and  commercial  questions  for 
Germany  if  the  agrarians  in  our  midst  should 
succeed  in  their  protectionist  policy  by  initiating 
a  war  of  prohibitive  duties.  But  also  in  this 
matter  facts  are  stronger  than  infatuated  politi- 
cians, and  although  threats  of  a  tariff  war,  mostly 
directed  against  the  United  States,  are  not  want- 
ing either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  press,  thev 
find  little  support  in  the  country.  There  is  do 
reason  to  believe  that  any  of  our  leading  states- 
men have  any  inclination  toward  a  commercial 
policy  ah  irato. 

The  more  complicated  and  delicate  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  organization  of  the  larger 
European  nations  becomes,  the  more  will  a 
peaceful  development  of  their  resources  appear  to 
them  a  prime  necessity.  The  countless  threads 
woven  between  nations  by  economic  interests 
lead  them  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
violent  interruption  of  intercourse  between  tw(i 
nations — even  by  prohibitive  duties — is  an  act 
of  consummate  folly,  and  few  statesmen  are  will 
ing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  initiating  even 
a  war  of  tariffs,  let  alone  a  real  war. 

In  the  interesting  notes  written  by  Francis 
Ayme,  the  former  French  teacher  of  Emperor 
Wilhelm  II. ,  the  following  remark,  made  by  the 
Prince,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  is  given. 
' '  Ministers  who  provoke  a  war  should  be  forced 
to  oppose  one  another  in  single  battle,  and  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word  stake  their  lives  on  the 
issue."  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  thought  of 
fighting  a  duel  would  commend  itself  more  rea<lily 
to  any  of  our  present  ministers  of  the  crown  than 
the  thought  of  the  fearful  responsibility  of  bring- 
ing about  a  war  on  a  European  scale,  with  the 
precision  of  modern  implements  of  destruction. 
A  realization  of  the  appalling  devastation  which 
must  ensue  is  the  greatest  guarantee  for  peace. 

Berlin,  March  1,  189S. 


DOES  COSMOPOLITAN   LIFE  LEAD  TO   INTER- 
NATIONAL  FRIENDLINESS? 


BY  BARON    PIERRE    DE   COUBERTIN. 


CANNES— WATER  FRONT  OP  THE  OLD  TOWN. 


THIS  question  is  important.  Cosmopolitan 
life  is  no  longer  an  insignificant  fact,  an 
eccentricity  of  a  few  elegant  women  who,  while 
they  live  in  Paris,  have  their  linen  washed  in 
London  or  betake  themselves  periodically  from 
Spain  or  Germany  to  Biarritz  or  to  Spa.  Nowa- 
days the  whole  aristocracy  of  Europe  leads  that 
sort  of  life.  It  scales  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land or  of  the  Tyrol,  makes  yachting  trips  to  the 
fiords  of  Norway,  shoots  grouse  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  goes  to  Bayreuth  to  hear  Wagner's 
operas  and  to  Monte  Carlo  to  lose  its  money;  it 
spends  Holy  Week  in  Seville  and  the  Carnival  in 
Nice,  ascends  the  Nile  in  a  dahaheah,  and  coasts 
down  the  frozen  slopes  of  St.  Moritz  on  toboggans 
in  winter.  And  it  is  not  pleasure  alone  which 
makes  them  come  and  go  thus;  they  pass  from 
place  to  place  in  order  to  drink  the  waters  here 
or  there,  to  consult  a  celebrated  physician  at  Am- 
sterdam, or  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation  in 
Munich  at  the  hands  of  a  famous  surgeon.  Men 
of  letters  and  artists  have  followed  the  footsteps 
of  the  leisured  classes  and  have  taken  to  travel- 
ing. Paul  Bourget  hastens  from  Oxford  to  Corfu, 
and  his  principal  work  is  a  vast  monograph  on 
the  New  World.  Ibsen  and  his  disciples  get 
their  plays  acted  even  in  Italy,  while  Gabriel 
d'Annunzio,  like  his  German  colleague.  Suder- 


mann,  requests  the  French  reviews  to  consecrate 
his  success.  A  magazine  in  three  languages  has 
been  founded  which  is  published  simultaneously 
in  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin.  The  painters,  in 
their  turn,  transport  their  brushes  and  colors  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  with  them 
distant  landscapes,  but  in  order  to  make  portraits; 
and  while  a  whole  colony  of  American  artists  live 
in  Paris,  Benjamin- Constant  and  Chartran  go  off 
to  Washington  to  reproduce  the  features  of  beau- 
tiful American  women.  As  for  the  scientific  men 
and  journalists,  a  whole  series  of  congresses  draws 
them  from  their  native  lands  and  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  wander  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
All  this  is  cosmopolitan  life,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  creates  international  friendliness. 

INTERNATIONAL    FRIENDLINESS    A    NECESSITY. 

The  day  is  past  when  nations  could  with  im- 
punity be  ignorant  of  each  other  because  they 
were  not  capable,  so  far  as  relations  were  con- 
cerned, of  doing  anything  but  make  war  upon 
each  other.  At  the  present  day  war  would  be  so 
criminal,  so  absurd  a  thing  that  even  Europe, 
puerilely  armed  to  the  very  teeth,  like  a  child 
who  is  playing  at  soldiers,  no  longer  dares  to  pro 
voke  it.  But  in  place  of  war  a  state  of  things 
has  arisen  which  is  based  on  rivalry,  on  compe- 
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tition,  and  which  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  happy  results  for 
humanity  only  in  so  far  as 
that  rivalry  shall  be  amicable 
and  that  competition  shall  be 
loyal.  Every  day  incidents 
arise  which  can  very  easily  be 
smoothed  away  if  they  are 
faced  in  a  spirit  of  knowledge 
and  harmony,  and  which  may 
degenerate  into  interminable 
fatal  quarrels  if  acrimony  or 
only  ignorance  is  applied  to 
regulating  them. 

This  is  the  case  with  Cuba. 
For  my  part,  I  can  only  de- 
plore the  manner  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  Americans 
and  many  Spaniards  regard 
this  question,  because  nothing 
which  takes  place  in  the 
United  States  is  indifferent  to 
me,  and  because,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  that  the  work 
of  raising  the  nation  undertaken  by  the  present 
government  is  a  very  meritorious  work.  The 
Americans  do  not  understand  by  what  a  legitimate 
and  respectable  bond  Cuba  is  linked  to  Spain, 
and  the  Spaniards  do  not  perceive  that  Cuba  is 
linked  to  the  United  States  by  other  very  real 
bonds  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  into  ac- 
count. If  France  and  England  knew  each  other 
a  little  better,  if  there  did  not  exist  between  the 
two  peoples  ancient  and  inveterate  prejudices, 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
Niger,  that  of  Siam,  and  perhaps  even  that  of 
Egypt.  In  truth,  a  friendly  internationalism 
ought  henceforth  to  inspire  the  acts  of  civilized 
nations  toward  each  other,  under  penalty  of  the 
whole  world  entering  upon  an  era  of  absolute 
sterility.  This  has  been  well  understood  by  the 
founders. of  societies  for  arbitration,  and  this  per- 
mits us  to  hope  for  the  success  of  their  efforts. 
But  in  this  drawing  together  of  the  nations,  what 
place  is  held  by  this  cosmopolitanism  which  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly,  is  multiplying  journeys, 
placing  the  aristocracies  of  the  world  in  frequent 
contact,  and  which  railroads  and  the  telegraph 
render  accessible  no  longer  to  persons  of  leisure 
only,  but  to  business  men  and  actors  ? 

THROUGH    MY    WINDOW. 

It  is  natural  that  this  problem  should  occur  to 
my  mind  in  a  city  so  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  as 
this.  It  does  not  allow  its  character  to  be  for- 
gotten for  a  moment.  In  its  innumerable  hotels 
all  known  languages  are  spoken,  and  the  registers 
bear  the  names  of  all  nationalities.    1  hear  simul- 
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taneously  on  Sunday  morning  the  bell  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  that  of  the  pretty  little 
English  chapel  erected  in  the  midst  of  palms  in 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  that  of  the  Russian  church,  of 
whose  small  gilded  dome  I  catch  a  glimpse 
athwart  the  eucalyptus  trees.  Yonder,  on  the  lull, 
rises  the  villa  where  the  illustrious  Gladstone  is 
wont  to  come  every  year  to  enjoy  a  well-earned 
rest,  and  not  far  from  there,  in  a  more  modest 
dwelling,  died  two  years  ago  the  famous  Greek 
Minister  Tricoupis,  from  whom  his  rival,  Del- 
yannis,  had  just  wrested  the  power.  When  I 
stroll  along  the  Boulevard  de  la  Croisette  I  meet . 
the  carriages  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  on  their  way 
» to  the  golf  club;  a  little  further  on  our  prime 
minister,  M.  M^line,  who  is  taking  a  week's  rest 
and  who  is  sitting  on  the  very  spot  where  three 
years  ago  I  saw  Stanley,  still  imperfectly  recovered 
from  the  hardships  which  he  had  undergone  in 
Darkest  Africa.  A  group  of  fair-haired  little 
Americans  are  playing  in  the  sand  not  far  from 
two  swarthy  little  Italians,  and  bicycles,  horse- 
less carriages,  and  horses  are  passing  to  and  fro 
along  the  water  front,  l)earing  women  and  men 
who  certainly  are  come  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth.  Behold,  all  these  persons  whom  chance 
has  brought  together  have  many  occasions  to  talk 
together,  to  discuss  the  subjects  in  which  they 
are  interested,  to  make  acquaintance  ^^-ith  the 
countries  from  which  the  others  come,  and  their 
opinions  concerning  recent  events.  There  are 
many  other  places  in   Europe  where  the  same 
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meetings  are  effected,  while  Monterey  and  St. 
Augustine  render  Florida  and  California  branches 
of  the  Riviera.  I  take  Cannes  as  a  type — Cannes, 
founded  by  an  Englishman,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
which  owes  to  foreigners  the  greater  part  of  its 
prosperity. 

DAILY   HABITS    VERSUS    BROAD    VIEWS. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  me  is  that  all 
these  people  who  mingle  do  not  penetrate  each 
other.  Each  one  leads  in  his  own  home  the  life 
of  his  own  country,  remains  the  slave  of  his  own 
petty  habits.  An  English  company — the  same 
one  which  owns  the  Hotel  Metropole  in  London 
— has  built  very  near  Cannes  an  enormous  hotel 
which  is  filled  with  English  people.  Why  do 
they  go  there  instead  of  to  other  hotels  equally  as 
well,  or  even  better,  situated  ?  Because  the  wall- 
papers, the  furniture,  the  stuffs,  and  even  the 
fenders,  all  come  from  London  ;  because  they 
gave  bacon  for  breakfast  in  the  morning  and  toast 
and  muffins  at  afternoon  tea;  because,  in  short, 
they  provide  themselves  with  the  illusion  of  being 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  without  hav- 
ing left  England.  What  do  the  Frenchmen  who 
are   passing  through  London  seek  at  the  Hotel 


BZATUK  OF  EX>BD  BKOUOHAH,  FOUNDER  OF  CANNES. 

Savoy  unless  it  is  French  cooking  and  French 
servants  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  anxiety  over  things  in  themselves  tolerably 
insignificant  possesses  the  importance  which  cer- 
tain persons  attribute  to  it;  for  there  is  a  class  of 
travelers  who  think  that  one  cannot  know  a  coun- 
try unless  he  adopts  its  manner  of  living,  even  in 
the  most  minute  details.  These  are  the  old-fash- 
ioned travelers.  They  will  not  feel  as  though 
they  have  seen  Rome  unless  during  their  brief 
stay  they  have  taken  their  meals  in  a  little  osteria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  dirtiest  one  pos- 
sible, and  the  point  which  interests  them  most  in 
the  life  of  the  Arabs  is  that  among  them  boiled 
mutton  is  eaten  with  the  fingers.  I  have  always 
noticed  that  travelers  of  this .  sort  know  no  more 


about  the  countries  which  they  have  visited  than 
do  the  former  sort.  This  is  because  in  both  cases 
they  waste  their  time  and  fetter  their  minds  by 
taking  into  consideration  only  the  frame  instead 
of  looking  at  the  picture.  What  connection  can 
possibly  exist  between  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
drink  iced  water  and  eat  fried  oysters  and  their 
methods  of  government  and  education  ?  Would 
they  be  any  tHe  less  good  republicans  if  they  ate 
macaroni,  and  would  the  Russians  change  their 
character  if  they  ceased  to  like  caviar?  Now, 
I  greatly  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  information  possessed  by  many  cosmo- 
politans concerning  the  peoples  whom  they  have 
visited  does  not  exceed  that  range  of  ideas.  Daily 
habits  constitute  a  slavery  from  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  free  one's  self.  Forain,  the  Parisian 
caricaturist,  who  had  come  to  Chicago  during  the 
World's  Fair,  one  day  complained  in  my  presence 
that  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying  was  lighted 
with  electricity.  * '  When  I  come  home  at  night. " 
he  said  with  comical  vexation,  * '  what  would  I 
not  give  to  have  the  porter  hand  me  my  candle- 
stick— my  old  candlestick  with  a  candle  in  it  I  " 
Well,  many  travelers  are  like  that.  They  cannot 
get  used  to  the  absence  of  their  <*old  candle- 
stick," and  this  mere  trifle  suffices  to  put  them  in 
a  bad  humor  and  prevents  their  understanding 
what  surrounds  them.  Thus  in  every  way  the 
daily  habits  constitute  an  obstacle  to  true  inter- 
nationalism. Whether  yours  keep  you  at  home 
or  those  of  the  people  whom  you  visit  interest 
you,  amuse  you,  and  rivet  your  thoughts,  in 
either  case  the  effect  produced  is  the  same  :  either 
you  learn  nothing  of  what  goes  on  outside  or  you 
draw  from  what  you  see  false  conclusions,  for  the 
appearances  of  the  daily  life  of  the  citizens  are  in- 
finitely deceptive  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  judge 
the  collective  life  of  the  nation. 

INTERNATIONAL    PREJUDICES    TOO    STRONG. 

I  seek  the  proof  of  this  and  am  not  long  in 
finding  it.  I  question  a  French  writer,  well 
known  beyond  sea,  where  many  of  his  romances 
have  been  translated  and  read  ;  moreover,  he  is 
very  well  educated,  knows  many  languages,  and 
has  often  spoken  of  the  English  and  the  Amer- 
icans in  a  manner  which  proves  that  he  knows 
what  is  taking  place  among  them.  I  ask  him  if 
he  believes  in  the  future  of  the  United  States 
and  what  he  thinks  of  their  incessant  progress. 
* '  Good  heavens  ! "  he  replied.  * '  The  Americans 
are  enjoying  only  a  temporary  power,  which  is 
entirely  industrial  and  commercial ;  but  that  power 
rests  on  nothing.  The  family  does  not  exist 
among  them.  They  live  in  hotels!  People  who 
live  in  hotels  do  not  form  families,  and  where 
there  are  no  families  there  is  no  nation  1"     So 
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there  you  have  the  American  people  judged  by 
an  eminent  man,  according  to  data  which  possess 
no  value  ;  for,  in  tlie  first  place,  the  Americans 
do  not  live  in  hotels,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  has  not  been  proved  that  one  cannot  live  in  a 
hotel  without  entirely  losing  the  family  spirit. 
It  makes  no  difference  that  this  prejudice  is  very 
widely  spread  throughout  Europe  and  not  in 
France  alone.  The  idea  that  family  bonds  do 
not  exist  at  all  in  the  United  States  is  an  idea 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  conversation  of  a 
German,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  Spaniard.  Let 
us  now  pass  on  to  an  Englishraan  who  loves 
France  and  who  often  comes  hither.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  she  is  profoundly  demoralized  by  the 
bad  books  which  are  published  here,  and  that  the 
literature  here  is  the  faithful  reflection  of  man- 
ners and  customs.  Nothing  could  be  more  inexact. 
It  is  deplorable  and  even  shameful  for  my  coun- 
try that  such  books  should  be  published  in  such 
great  numbers,  but  the  persons  who  read  them 
are  not  in  the  majority,  and  if  a  man  is  impartial 
he  must  admit  that  these  books  are  purchased  in 
large  quantities  by  foreigners.  Here,  again,  is  a 
Frenchman  whom  I  question  concerning  Italy. 
He  (loos  not  believe  that  anything  good  can  be 
found  in  Italy.  All  Italians  are  knaves,  are 
jealous  and  cruel.     They  have  a  habit  of  stab- 


bing and  a  taste  for  plotting.  They  are  not  to  be 
trusted  ;  moreover,  they  are  vain  to  excess,  liars, 
and  so  forth.  He  can  never  finish  the  enumera- 
tion of  their  faults,  and  imagines  that  in  this 
manner  he  possesses  an  exact  view  of  the  Italian 
nation,  to  whom  he  attributes  as  a  whole  all  the 
defects  which  he  has  observed  in  individuals. 
And  I  must  confess  that  I  have  met  far  too  many 
Americans  who  judged  the  peoples  of  Europe  in 
exactly  this  manner.  I  always  wonder  how  a 
person  can  judge  a  nation  from  an  individual— 
from  less  than  that,  sometimes,  from  an  incident ; 
and  I  recall  an  amusing  adv^enture  that  hapjiened 
to  a  French  lady  who  was  traveling  in  Switzer- 
land with  her  maid.  Sh0  was  desirous  that  the 
latter  sliould  derive  some  profit  from  her  travels, 
and  therefore,  on  setting  out,  she  had  given  her 
a  small  blank- book  and  urged  her  to  write  down 
therein  daily  the  names  of  the  places  through 
which  they  should  pass  and  a  memorandum  of 
what  was  interesting  there.  On  their  return  she 
wished  to  learn  her  maid's  impressions  of  travel 
and  asked  for  the  blank-book.  In  it  she  found 
this  solitary  reflection,  dated  from  Zurich  :  "To- 
day, for  the  second  time,  we  have  had  an  um- 
brella stolen.  The  Swiss  steal  umbrellas  by  pref- 
erence because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rain  in 
their  country  in  winter."  How  many  educated 
persons  exercise  no  more  conscientiousness  or  care 
in  forming  their  judgments  on  a  nation. 

THE    DEFECT   OF    COSMOPOLITAN   CITIES. 

There  are  cosmopolitan  cities  of  various  sorts. 
Chicago,  for  example,  does  not  resemble  Cannes 
in  the  least.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  comparison 
between  that  town  which  is  in  a  fever  of  work, 
whose  dwellings  are  crowded  together,  where 
figures  and  the  practical  sides  of  life  constantly 
force  themselves  on  the  attention  of  man,  and 
that  other  city  made  for  pleasure,  where  tlie 
houses  are  hidden  in  beautiful  gardens  and  where 
the  art  of  wasting  one's  time  agreeably  is  so  uni- 
versally cultivated  ?  Yet  both  are  cosraopohtan 
cities.  At  Hull  House,  the  settlement  which  she 
founded  in  the  poor  quarter  of  Chicago,  Miss 
Addams  showed  me  a  plan  of  the  immense  city 
upon  which  were  indicated  in  different  colors  the 
groupings  of  the  various  nationalities  :  there  was 
a  Slav  quarter,  a  Scandinavian  quarter,  a  Ger- 
man quarter,  an  Italian  quarter,  a  French  Ca- 
nadian qup-rter.  In  each  quarter  a  different  lan- 
guage was  spoken,  and  more  or  less  hostile  senti- 
ments were  professed  for  that  of  the  neighboring 
quarter.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  plan  of  Cannes 
were  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  same  basis.  You 
would  see  that  the  villas  are  mingled  together: 
this  one  belongs  to  an  Englishman,  that  other  to 
a  German,  that  one,  a  little  aside,  to  a  GreeL 
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They  know  each  other,  they  meet  at  the  Cercle 
Xautique  or  on  La  Croisette,*  and  are  animated 
by  kindly  sentiments  toward  each  other.  In 
reality,  they  are  as  ignorant  of  each  other  as  are 
the  people  in  Chicago  ;  their  good  feeling  is  as 
common  as  hatred  is  in  that  other  city  ;  they 
know,  nothing  of  each  other.  This  characteristic 
of  manners  and  customs  is  to  be  found  in  all  cos- 
mopolitan cities  of  whatever  sort.  People  are,  in 
general,  far  less  advanced  in  them  than  in  homo- 
^neous  cities,  and  far  less  desirous  of  learning. 
Daily  contact  seems  to  eliminate  all  interest  in  the 
contrast  of  races.  Each  person  seems  to  be  lost 
m  the  mass  of  the  city  and  seems  to  shut  himself 
up  within  himself  and  to  show  on  the  outside  only 
commonplace.  We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that 
cosmopolitan  life  is  not  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  and  that  man  is  not  made 
to  live  amid  those  who  are  not  his  compatriots. 
He  gains  by  visiting  them,  by  making  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  he  loses  by  living  habitually  in  the 
midst  of  them.  And  diplomacy  furnishes  us  with 
another  proof  of  this.  Who  is  there  who  has  not 
noticed  that  diplomats  in  general  are  very  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  the  countries  to  which 
tiiey  are  accredited,  and  even  make  gross  mistakes 
as  to  their  merits  and  their  defects  ?  One  curious 
pf>int  is  this,  that  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  are  often  among  the  diplomats  those  who 
understand  best  foreign  countries.  I  attribute 
tins  fact  to  the  circumstance  that  their  stay  abroad 
is  hrief,  and  also  to  the  circumstance  that  as  they 
are  not  overburdened  with  useless  labor  like  their 
colleagues  from  Europe,  they  have  leisure  to  go 
and  come  and  make  their  studies  on  the  spot. 
Study — this  is  the  true  secret  of  international 
friendsliip  ;  ignorance  maintains  prejudices ; 
study  alone  expels  them. 

LEARN    AND    THEN    SEE. 

In  order  to  understand  a  country  it  is  not 
enough  to  see  it  live  ;  its  present  state  must  be 
compared  with  its  recent  past.  A  nation  is  an 
eternal  invalid  ;  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  ill, 
which  has  not  some  ulcer  of  a  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous nature.  But  that  which  it  is  most  im- 
[xjrtant  of  all  to  know  is,  what  is  the  course  of  its 
malady.  One  must  decide  whether  the  disease  is 
inclined  to  increase  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  on  the  way  to  a  cure.  Do  not  hope  to  know 
this  until  you  yourself  have  compared  yesterday 
and  to-day.  For  this  history  is  indispensable, 
and  especially  the  political  history  of  the  present 
century.  In  my  opinion  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  underetand  a  modern  country  if  one  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  political  history  for  a  period  of 
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the  past  eighty  years  ;  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  regrettable  that  one  should  visit  a  coun- 
try before  he  has  made  such  a  study.  The  Eng- 
lish are  sometimes  great  travelers  and  sometimes 
very  sedentary.  1  have  known  some  who  were 
admirably  well  acquainted  with  France,  and  that 
almost  without  having  seen  it,  and  others  who 
had  traversed  it  repeatedly  and  knew  almost 
nothing  about  it.  The  former  were  not  always 
intellectually  superior  to  the  latter,  but  they  had 
acquired  the  habit  when  they  read  their  newspa- 
pers of  never  passing  over  anything  which  con- 
cerned France  without  pausing,  without  meditat- 
ing upon  it,  and  especially  without  finding  out 
what  the  French  themselves  thought  about  it. 
This  is  the  proper  manner  of  judging  things. 
One  cannot  understand,  for  example,  the  move- 
ment which  is  about  to  thrust  Norway  out  of  her 
union  with  Sweden  if  he  does  not  study  this 
movement  from  its  origin  and  if  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  phases  through  which  it  has  passed 
since  the  Swedish- Norwegian  kingdom  was  con- 
stituted. For  my  part,  1  have  searched  the  point 
where  I  always  try  to  get  outside  of  myself,  in  a 
way,  when  I  have  to  judge  an  international  ques- 
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tion.  I  say  to  myseif  :  ''What  would  I  think 
about  Cecil  Rhodes  if  I  were  an  Englishman  ? 
What  would  Ije  my  opinion  on  India  if  I  were  a 
Russian  ?  What  would  I  desire  in  the  East  if  I 
were  a  Hungarian  ?  What  would  be  my  colonial 
ideas  if  I  were  a  German  T  And  1  think  that  in 
our  modern  world  this  manner  of  forming  one's 
judgment  is  the  only  one  which  affords  any  chance 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  and  consequently  of  doing 
any  good. 

THE    FRANCO- AMERICAN    UNION. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  again  to  my 
personal  experiences,  I  will  confess  that  I  have 
often  been  vexed  with  the  Americans,  in  spite  of 
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the  very  profound  affection  which  I  cherish  for 
them,  when  I  have  heard  them — not  in  the  East, 
where  they  know  more  about  it,  but  in  the  West 
— speak  of  France  in  terras  which  showed  so  com- 
plete an  ignorance  of  her  present  state,  such  an 
absolute  lack  of  intelligence  as  to  her  ambitions 
and  lier  efforts.  But  getting  angry  leads  to  noth- 
ing, not  to  mention  that  in  my  case  when  it  is  a 
question  of  the  United  States  the  irritation  never 
lasts  long.  I  love  tliat  country  too  passionately. 
Therefore  I  was  anxious  to  understand  the  cause 
of  this  ignorance,  and  I  discovered  it  without 
difficulty  by  studying  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  There  I  found  that  after  the  service 
rendered  in  the  beginning  France  had  completely 
lost  her  interest  in  the  United  States,  and  sent 
them  none  of  her  great  men,  had  in  nowise  aided 
them  in  their  literary  or  artistic  development, 
had  often  displayed  for  them  an  impolitic  disdain, 
and  had  even  very  stupidly  irritated  them  by  her 
proceedings  in  Mexico  and  her  attitude  during 
the  war  of  secession.  On  the  other  hand,  I  dis- 
covered several  wrongs  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
icans — of  their  historians,  for  example,  many  of 
whom  have  aided  in  disseminating  false  ideas 
alx)ut  my  country  and  making  statements  which 
they  would  not  have  l^een  able  to  prove.  What 
is  the  use  of  dwelling  on  the  past  unless  with  a 
view  to  making  amends  for  it  ?  Then  it  was  that 
I  set  myself  the  task  of  bringing  together  France 
and  America  in  an  intellectual  reconciliation. 
Progress  is  rapid.  Here  are  eminent  lecturers 
crossing  the  ocean  to  speak  in  the  American  uni- 
versities, in  whose  very  existence  they  were  hardly 
willing  to  l)elieve  ten  years  ago  !  I  am  convinced 
that  before  long  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  P'rench  to  study  the  history  of  the  United 


States,  as  I  shall  have  led  tne  students  of  the 
principal  American  universities  to  study  the  his 
tory  of  modern  France.  But  this  result  will  1m» 
due  to  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  not  to  an  ex 
change  of  persons.  The  American  colony  in 
Paris  is  composed  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  wh«^ 
are  very  agreeable  to  meet  and  whose  elegancr 
and  grace  are  greatly  appreciated  by  us.  Never- 
theless, if  they  were  less  numerous  the  Parisian5 
would  have  fewer  false  ideas  about  the  Unitefl 
States,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  majority  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  reside  in  America  have  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  toward  giving  the  people 
there  a  bad  idea  of  France. 

MY    CONCLUSIONS. 

Therefore  my  conclusions  are  very  clear.  In 
order  that  cosmopolitan  life  should  beget  interna- 
tional friendliness,  that  life  must  be  intellectual, 
not  material.  The  fact  that  people  live  in  a  for- 
eign country  does  not  banish  tiieir  prejudices 
against  that  country,  and  very  often,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  gives  rise  to  new  ones.  And  as  for  tho 
society  which,  by  reason  of  its  customary  exist 
ence,  gets  called  cosmopolitan  society,  it  is  gen- 
erally not  greatly  to  be  recommendt»d.  It  dis- 
plays many  vices,  much  corruption,  and  it  is  not 
even  of  use  to  serve  as  a  link  between  tlie  dif 
ferent  countries.  One  gains  nothing  by  contact 
with  it ;  it  can  teach  you  nothing  ;  it  is  not  grx«l 
for  anything.  Properly  speaking,  cosmopolitan- 
ism suits  those  people  who  have  no  countr}'. 
while  internationalism  should  be  the  state  of  mind 
of  those  who  love  their  country  above  all,  who 
seek  to  draw  to  it  the  friendship  of  foreigners  bv 
professing  for  the  countries  of  those  foreigners  au 
intelligent  and  enlightened  sympathy. 
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COSMOPOLITANISM  has  its  various  types 
and  phases.  The  best  cosmopolitan,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  man  of  patriotism  who  visits 
other  countries  and  studies  the  life  of  other 
nations,  in  order  that  he  may  apply  the  knowl- 
edjie  of  what  is  best  abroad  to  the  improvement 
of  conditions  at  home.  Tlie  author  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  than  whom  no  more  loyal  French- 
manr  can  be  found,  is  earnestly  serving  his  own 
nation  by  studying  educational  and  social  prog- 
ress elsewhere.  Since  M.  de  Coubertin  has 
written  frequently  for  this  magazine  and  is  to 
write  for  it  in  the  future  from  time  to  time,  our 
readers  will  naturally  like  to  know  something  of 
his  personality  and  career.  Much  of  what  follows 
is  reprinted  from  the  introduction  by  the  present 
writer  to  M.  de  Coubertin's  remarkable  volume, 
'The  Evolution  of  France  under  tlie  Third 
Kepublic. "  *  The  fresh  interest  aroused  in  French 
{H>litics  by  the  recent  Dreyfus-Zola  affair  lends  a 
pariicular  timeliness  to  M.  de  Coubertin's  book, 
in  which  will  be  found  satisfactory  answers  to 
many  (juestions  that  intelligent  American  news- 
pa|rtT  readers  are  asking,  as  regards  the  actual 
nature  and  strength  of  existing  French  institu- 
tions. 

Although  still  a  young  man,  M.  de  Cou- 
i'<Ttin  has  acquired  a  broad  point  of  view 
through  wide  travel  and  deep  study.  He  is 
{K'culiarly  qualified,  therefore,  to  interpret  the 
institutions  of  his  own  country  for  the  ])enefit  of 
Americans  or  Englishmen.  No  foreigner  could 
have  written  certain  chapters  in  his  book  with 
the  insight  that  the  author  displays.  On  the 
<'ther  hand,  no  Frenchman  not  exceptionally 
familiar  with  the  history,  politics,  and  social  life 
of  America  and  England  could,  in  the  writing  of 
a  lK>ok  like  this,  have  rendered  a  direct  service 
to  English-speaking  readers  while  primarily  ad- 
dressing his  own  countrymen.  The  internation- 
al and  comparative  cast  of  mind  has  come  to  be 
second  nature  with  M.  de  Coubertin — a  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  very  few  Frenchmen.  In 
that  regard  he  is  the  De  Tocqueville  of  our  day. 
Quite  as  De  Tocqueville,  now  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  visited  the  United  States  and  England 
in  order  to  write  books  which  should  interpret 
American  democracy  and  English  life  to  the 
Frenchmen  of  the  30s  who  had  just  placed 
Louis  Philippe  on  a  **  throne  surrounded  by  re- 
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publican  institutions,"  even  so  M.  de  Coubertin 
has  for  many  years  past  been  busily  studying  and 
interpreting  to  the  young  men  of  the  Tliird  Re- 
public certain  phases  of  English  and  American 
life  which  he  has  believed  might  well  be  incorpo 
rated  into  tlie  French  scheme  of  existence.  M. 
dc  Coubertin  is  a  philosophical  observer  and  a 
constructive  reformer ;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
really  notable  and  remarkable  young  men  of  our 
day. 

Our  author's  study  of  the  political  history  of 
his  own  country  during  the  past  quarter  century 
would  seem  to  me  to  show  a  rare  talent  for  politi- 
cal and  institutional  history.      For  the  very  rea- 
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son  that  he  belongs  to  the  new  generation,  and 
did  not  therefore  participate  in  the  events  that 
followed  the  catastrophe  of  1870,  he  finds  it  the 
easier  to  render  even-handed  justice  to  all  the 
men  and  parties  that  were  active  at  that  time.  I 
have  not  read  any  book  which  shows  with  such 
convincing  logic  as  M.  de  Coubertin's  the  relation 
of  one  movement  in  French  politics  to  another. 
His  characterization  of  men  is  remarkably  just 
and  felicitous.  Thiers,  MacMahon,  Gambetta, 
Jules  Ferry,  Gr^vy,  De  Freycinet,  Jules  Simon, 
Carnot,  Boulanger,  Clemenceau — these  and  many 
others  stand  out  in  clear  relief,  and  one  feels  that 
with  a  few  skillful  touches  the  author  has  given 
us  true  and  trustworthy  portraiture.  Further- 
more, his  study  of  constitutional  modes  and  par- 
liamentary methods  shows  a  remarkable  power 
of  analysis  and  discrimination. 

Nothing  could  be  better  in  its  way  than  his 
argument  for  parliamentary  government  as  tend- 
ing by  virtue  of  its  very  insta])ility  and  fickleness 
to  give  the  republic  a  real  security.  With  min- 
isterial rigidity  there  might  in  France  be  danger 
of  revolution  ;  but  where  it  is  so  easy  to  make 
and  unmake  ministries,  the  popular  emotions  ex- 
pend themselves  harmlessly,  and  the  great  mech- 
anism of  government  goes  on  undisturbed.  M. 
de  Coubertin,  of  course,  lays  due  stress  upon  the 
value  of  the  pennanent  organization  of  govern- 
mental business  under  chiefs  who  do  not  change 
and  who  owe  their  loyalty  to  their  bureaus  or 
departments  and  to  the  country  itself,  rather 
than  to  parties  or  naini&tries.  Our  author  would 
certainly  not  be  so  optimistic  and  easily  satisfied 
as  to  extol  the  constant  changing  of  cabinets  as 
the  ideal  arrangement ;  for  he  could  not  fail  to 
admit  that  better  results  would  be  secured  from 
a  higher  degree  of  ministerial  stability. 

One's  confidence,  indeed,  in  M.  de  Coubertin's 
competency  as  historian  of  the  Third  Republic  in- 
creases from  page  to  page  as  one  notes  the  evi- 
dences of  fairness  and  sees  how  calm  and  object- 
ive is  his  discernment.  It  is  so  rare  a  thing  to 
find  the  sympathetic  faculty  and  the  constructive 
imagination  conjoined  with  the  trained  and 
alert  employment  of  the  critical  habit  of  mind. 
It  is  this  combination  of  gifts — sympathy  to  in- 
terpret, imagination  to  unify  and  correlate,  ana- 
lytical insight  to  make  just  distinctions,  together 
with  industry  in  research,  accuracy  in  detail,  and 
the  sense  of  form,  proportion,  and  style — that  has 
given  me  a  high  regard  for  the  work  of  this 
author  and  a  belief  that  it  is  entitled  to  interna- 
tional recognition. 

The  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  is  the  scion  of 
a  family  now  old  in  France,  where  it  has  been 
domiciled  more  than  four  hundred  years.  It 
came  originally  from    Italy,  by  favor  of  Louis 


XI.,  who  conferred  honors  and  titles  upon  the 
head  of  the  house.  The  family  came  to  lie  kDown 
by  the  name  of  Coubertin  some  time  after  1650, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  its  principal  seignturic 
was  situated  at  Coubertin,  near  Versailles,  in  the 
renowned  valley  of  Chevreuse.  The  Baron  Pierre 
de  Coubertin,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  was 
bom  on  January  1,  1863.  His  life  and  career 
have  thus  far  been  noteworthy  chiefly  on  the 
educational  side.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
first  at  the  Jesuits*  day-school  in  the  Rue  de 
Marat,  known  as  the  Ecoh  Saint  Ignace,  and 
afterward  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  successively  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  bachelor  of  sciences,  and  bachelor  of  law. 
He  also  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  political 
science  at  the  £coh  des  Sciences  PoUtiques. 

It  was  in  1884,  when  only  twenty- one  years  of 
age,  that  M.  de  Coubertin  began  his  visits  to 
England,  with  the  prime  object  of  acquainting 
himself  intimately  with  the  life  of  the  great  pub- 
lic schools — Rugby,  Eton,  Harrow,  and  the  others 
of  that  type,  lie  had  become  strongly  convinced 
that  there  was  an  element  in  English  education 
that  was  sadly  lacking  in  the  French  schools. 
Obviously  and  conspicuously,  the  English  train- 
ing in  athletics  and  the  English  devotion  to 
outdoor  sports  and  exercises  were  almost  totally 
unknown  in  French  lyceums  and  collegiate  insti- 
tutes. But  Coul)ertin  clearly  perceived  that  some- 
thing even  more  serious  was  concerned  than  the 
mere  question  of  physical  culture.  He  under- 
stood that  in  the  rowing,  football,  and  cricket  of 
the  English  schools,  and  all  their  other  games, 
contests,  and  field-day  exercises,  there  was  in- 
volved an  element  of  moral  discipline  and  strength 
that  supplied  in  some  sense  a  key  to  the  secret  of 
England's  power.  Not  merely  a  manliness  ex- 
pressed in  muscular  force  and  physical  bearing 
was  developed  in  the  English  arena  of  school 
sports  or  neighborhood  contests  and  pastimes,  but 
also  a  fine  spirit  of  fair  play,  a  hatred  of  mean- 
ness, lying,  and  all  forms  of  deceit,  and  that 
fundamental  kind  of  honor  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter that  cause  Englishmen  to  be  trusted  and  re- 
spected, even  if  not  greatly  beloved,  by  all  races, 
in  all  lands.  Furthermore,  this  love  of  hardy 
games  and  contests  seemed  to  Coubertin  the  beet 
sort  of  protection  to  the  young  men  of  our  times 
from  the  temptation  to  unworthy  indulgences  that 
tend  to  undermine  personal  vigor  and  thereby  to 
diminish  the  vitality  of  the  nation. 

The  drift  in  France  among  young  men  of  edu- 
cation was  toward  softness  and  over- refinement 
and  the  vices  that  are  somewhat  dangerously  akin 
to  certain  phases  of  aesthetic  development.  The 
ideals  of  youth  in  England  seemed,  as  compared 
with  those  of  France,  to  make  for  the  clear  eye, 
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the  steady  hand,  the  firm  will — in  short,  for  self- 
control  and  the  conservation  of  energy.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  no  mere  boyish  fondness  for  the 
excitement  of  athletic  contest,  considered  as  a 
thiig  desirable  in  itself,  that  M.  de  Coubertin 
devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the  revival 
of  a  high  type  of  manhood  among  French  stu- 
•lents.  Older  men  than  he  had  perceived,  after 
the  disastrous  war  with  Germany,  that  French 
education  was  lamentably  behind  the  age,  and 
;hat  German  military  superiority  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  high  intellectual  training  to  which  the 
whole  nation  had  been  subjected  as  a  part  of  a 
far-sighted  national  policy.  The  ministers  of 
education  could  improve  the  school  system  by 
securing  better  laws  and  spending  more  money. 
But  there  was  also  needed  the  personal  devotion 
of  men  who  could,  by  giving  their  best  eifort  and 
enthusiasm,  work  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  student 
hfe. 

Happily,  M.  de  Coubertin  has  not  been  obliged 
to  do  this  work  in  isolation  and  without  help  and 
sympathy  ;  but  he  has  been  the  most  active  spirit 
in  it,  and  has  worked  with  such  assiduity,  as  well 
as  tact,  intelligence,  and  fine  spirit,  that  already 
great  results  are  evident.  M.  de  Coubertin  was 
not  content  with  any  merely  casual  study  of  Eng- 
hsh  school  life,  nor  did  he  jump  at  quick  conclu- 
sions or  attempt  to  propagate  theories  of  French 
educational  reform  until  he  had  tested  his  views 
and  impressions  by  repeated  comparative  inspec- 
tions of  the  educational  life  of  the  two  countries. 
Thus  for  four  years  he  went  back  and  forth  be- 
tween England  and  France,  making  two  or  three 
sojourns  a  year  on  the  English  side  of  the  chan- 
nel. In  1887  he  began  to  publish  articles  in 
French  magazines  and  journals,  dealing  with  the 
reform  of  French  education  and  the  rttle  that  sport 
should  play  in  school  life.  Some  of  these,  also, 
were  interpretative  studies  of  the  characteristics 
of  contemporary  social  and  educational  life  in 
England,  with  particular  reference  to  the  schools 
and  universities. 

He  was  ready  at  length  in  1888,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  to  publish  his  book,  '  <  L' Education  en 
Angleterre,''  an  account  of  school  life  m  England, 
which,  while  valuable  on  any  account,  was  of 
I»articular  use  in  the  advancement  Of  the  cause  to 
which  all  his  efforts  wore  really  devoted.  The 
book  attracted  very  favorable  attention  in  France, 
and  its  success  gave  the  young  author  and  re- 
former prestige  enough  for  the  public  launchmg 
of  his  practical  movement,  this  taking  the  form 
of  a ''committee  for  the  propagation  of  sports 
*nd  physical  exercises  m  education, "  with  that 
eminent  statesman,  scholar,  and  educational  au- 
thority, Jules  Simon,  as  president  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


In  the  following  year  occurred  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1 889,  with  its  congresses  and  its  various 
opportunities  for  the  exemplification  of  progress- 
ive ideas  and  methods.  M.  de  Coubertin  was 
alive  to  the  value  of  the  occasion,  and  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  authorities  of  the  exhibition,  in 
connection  with  the  displays  and  exhibits  show- 
ing educational  methods  in  foreign  countries,  to 
organize  an  international  congress  on  physical 
education.  The  congress  was  not  only  successful 
in  itself,  but  especially  valuable  for  the  influence 
it  was  able  to  exert  upon  French  public  opinion. 

At  this  time  M.  de  Coubertin  published  a  book 
on  *'  V Education  Anglaise  en  France ;^^  and  before 
the  exhibition  season  had  ended  in  the  autunm 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  commission 
from  the  National  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  visit  the  United  States  and  prepare  a  re- 
port for  the  benefit  of  France  upon  the  organiza- 
tion, work,  and  life  of  American  colleges.  He 
accepted  the  commission  and  came  promptly  to 
this  country,  and  his  visit  is  remembered  pleas- 
antly by  numerous  Americans  who  met  him  at 
one  institution  or  another.  He  visited  many 
colleges  and  universities  in  New  England,  in 
New  York  and  the  other  Middle  States,  in  the 
far  South,  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Northwest,  and  extended  his  tour  to  Canada. 
His  observations  were  embodied  in  a  book  pub- 
lished at  Paris  the  following  year,  entitled  ^  *  Unt- 
versiUs  Transatlantique.''^  He  also  founded,  upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  a  monthly  magazine,  the 
Revue  Athleliquey  which  he  conducted  for  two  or 
three  years  as  the  organ  particularly  of  the  ath- 
letic interests  of  French  schools  and  universities. 

Meanwhile  all  this  work  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  athletic  spirit  in  the  French  institu- 
tions had  begun  to  tell  strongly  ;  and  in  the  season 
of  1891-92  it  was  possible,  under  M.  de  Couber- 
tin's  leadership,  to  organize  what  is  now  the  well- 
known  Union  des  SocUUs  des  Sports  Athletiques. 
This  central  body  is  a  confederation  of  about  two 
hundred  French  athletic  clubs  and  societies,  half 
of  which  are  in  the  universities  and  colleges. 
With  a  view  to  keeping  the  French  student's  in- 
terest from  flagging,  M.  de  Coubertin  endeavored 
to  make  some  plans  for  English  and  American 
competitions.  Thus,  in  1892,  international  foot- 
ball matches  were  begun  between  French  and 
English  teams.  Lord  Dufferin  himself  presiding 
over  the  first  one  held  at  Paris.  M.  de  Couber- 
tin also  succeeded  in  securing  the  recognition  of 
the  French  Union  by  the  Henley  Regatta  Com- 
mittee and  the  admission  of  the  French  rowing 
crews  to  the  university  contests  on  the  Thames. 
Again,  in  that  same  season,  he  secured  the  visit 
to  Pans  of  a  team  of  American  university  ath- 
letes, as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  an  American 
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committee  which  Jie  had  organized  and  in  which 
his  friend  Professor  Sloan e,  then  of  Princeton 
University,  was  especially  active.  The  practical 
aspects  of  M.  de  Coubertin's  work  for  that  sea- 
son of  1892  should  be  further  illustrated  by  men- 
tion of  the  seven  days'  athletic  and  intercollegiate 
tournament  in  and  about  Paris,  participated  in 
principally  by  the  athletes  of  the  various  French 
universities  and  schools,  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  of 
Russia. 

To  crown  the  work  of  the  year,  M.  de  Couber- 
tin,  at  the  end  of  November,  gave  a  lecture  in 
the  amphitheater  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  which  he 
disclosed  his  plan  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Olympic  games.  The  enlistment  of  American 
interest  in  this  ambitious  project  for  a  modern 
quadrennial  tournament  of  games  and  sports  that 
should  be  open  to  amateurs — particularly  those 
of  the  student  class — from  all  nations  was  much 
facilitated  by  M.  de  Coubertin's  second  visit  to 
the  United  States,  which  occurred  in  1893.  He 
had  the  honor  to  come  again  with  a  commission 
from  his  government,  for  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
French  section  at  the  World's  Fair,  while  also 
designated  by  the  World's  Fair  authorities  at 
Chicago  as  one  of  the  honorary  heads  of  the 
Congress  on  Higher  Education. 

He  improved  this  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  he  inspected  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  the  Leland  Stanford 
University,  and  other  institutions.  In  each  of 
these  two  California  universities,  as  well  as  at 
Princeton  and  in  Tulane  at  New  Orleans,  M.  de 
Coubertin  founded  a  debating  prize  that  will 
make  his  name  familiar  to  many  future  genera- 
tions of  American  students.  This  prize  takes  the 
form  of  an  annual  medal  awarded  to  the  best 
student  debater  on  some  subject  relating  to  French 
politics  or  political  history.  M.  de  Coubertin's 
object  in  founding  these  very  interesting  contests 
in  forensics  was  to  promote  among  the  educated 
young  men  of  the  United  States  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  France  through  a  discussion  of 
French  politics  every  year  in  several  universities. 
Before  leaving  this  country  in  the  autumn  of 
1893  he  had  aroused  a  very  general  interest, 
especially  in  the  college  world,  in  his  plan  for  the 
Olympic  games. 

A  little  later,  in  the  early  weeks  of  1894,  he 
was  actively  at  work  in  England  holding  confer- 
ences and  forming  his  committee  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  quadrennial  athletic  tourna- 
ment. In  June  of  the  year  the  subject  was  taken 
up  by  a  great  conference  or  congress  held  at  the 


Sorbonne  in  'Paris,  a  dozen  or  more  nations  being 
represented.  King  George  of  the  Hellenes  sent 
his  best  wishes,  and  the  eight- day  conference, 
with  its  accompanying  files'  and  sports  in  the 
Bois  du  Bologne,  was  fairly  successful,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  an  international  committee  to 
carry  the  Olympic  plan  into  effect.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  first  games  should  be  held  in 
Greece  in  1896,  with  the  further  understanding 
by  common  consent  that  the  competitions  of  1900 
would  be  held  at  Paris  as  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed international  exhibition,  while  somewhat 
more  vaguely  it  was  anticipated  that  the  games  of 
1904  would  be  held  in  the  United  States.  M.  de 
Coubertin  then  betook  himself  to  Athens,  with 
the  result  of  forming  an  enthusiastic  Greek  com- 
mittee and  perfecting  plans  for  the  first  gara^ 
with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  as  presiding 
officer  for  the  occasion.  The  games  as  they  ac 
tually  occurred  at  Athens  in  1896  attracted  a 
world-wide  attention  ;  and  the  illustrated  articles 
in  which  they  were  described  in  the  periodical 
press  of  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  would 
fill  a  number  of  volumes. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Coul»ertin  had  been  married 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Rothan,  daughter  of  the  lat« 
M.  de  Rothan,  who  was  a  distinguished  ambassador 
and  well-known  author.  In  the  past  two  years 
his  pen  has  been  unusually  busy ;  for,  besides  the 
present  work  on  France  under  the  Third  Repub- 
lic, he  has  completed  a  volume  on  his  recent 
travels,  entitled  <<  Souvenirs  (T Amerique  et  de 
Greet.''  Furthermore,  he  has  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  important  articles  to  the  leading  French 
journals  and  reviews,  besides  his  valuable  papers 
written  for  this  Review,  and  still  other  literary 
work.  As  illustrating  M.  de  Coubertin's  thorough- 
ness as  a  student  and  worker,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  that  at  my  suggestion  he  has 
written  some  of  his  articles  in  English.  To  have 
acquired  English  after  attaining  manhood  and  to 
be  able  not  merely  to  read  and  speak  the  lan- 
guage, but  to  write  it  for  publication  with  full 
command  of  vocabulary  and  with  an  excellent 
use  of  idioms,  is  an  unusual  thing,  particularly 
for  a  Frenchman.  M.  de  Coubertin^s  mastery  of 
English  is  simply  an  indication  of  his  earnestness 
and  persistence  in  all  things  to  which  he  may 
have  set  his  hand. 

M.  de  Coubertin  has  been  appointed  to  im- 
portant positions  in  the  creation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  great  French  Exposition  of  the  year 
1900,  and  will  have  charge  of  certain  educational 
and  athletic  exhibits.  He  is  to  make  another 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  future,  in 
promotion  of  his  departments  of  the  exposition. 


THE   GOLDEN    HEART  OF  THE  SIERRA   MADRE. 


BY  H.   D.   SLATER. 


ON  THK  OUATNOPA   TRAIL— ASCENDING  CANDELARIA. 

THERE  is  something  intensely  fascinating  in 
the  idea  of  digging  in  the  earth  for  buried 
weahh;  there  is  something  amusing  in  the  sight 
of  strong  men  taking  infinite  chances,  undergo- 
ing innumerable  hardships,  in  a  wild  scramble 
for  a  few  little  yellow  specks.  But  when  has  the 
time  been  that  men  would  not  follow  a  rainbow 
promise  or  spend  their  possessions  in  trying  to 
find  the  starting-point  of  traditions  of  hidden 
treasure  ? 

Ever  since  Cortes  and  his  legions  cut  through 
the  continent  Sierra  Madre  has  signified  wealth, 
"Mountains  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  gleaming  in  the  eternal  sunshine,"  wrote 
the  Spanish  chroniclers.  The  Spaniards  worked 
mines  for  centuries  in  these  mountains  ;  the 
Mexicans — that  is,  the  natives — worked  them 
after  the  liberation ;  the  Apaches  killed  the  na- 
tives then  and  the  mines  were  lost. 

It  needed  Yankees  to  bring  apple -corers  into 
the  bills  and  examine  the  core.  It  needed  modern 
workers  with  modern  methods  to  compel  the  little 
men  of  the  mountain  to  bring  their  sacks  of  gold 
out  of  hiding.  The  last  three  years  have  seen 
such  an  upturning  as  this  section  of  Mexico  has 
never  known.  The  Yaquis  and  Temochics  have 
oeen  subdued  and  pacified ;  a  railroad  has  been 
built  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  into  the  south  country; 
wagon  roads  traverse  the  mountains  and  flourish- 
ing settlements  lie  where  Apaches  have  been  wont 
to  hold  their  awful  orgies.  Twenty  miles  from 
town — only  twenty  miles  beyond  civilization — 
lies  the  heart  of  gold. 

Men  are  going  in  by  the  score;  hundreds  more 


are  waiting  for  some  information  a  little  more 
accurate  and  trustworthy  than  the  irresponsible 
tales  of  Indians  and  scouts.  Much  might  be 
written  about  the  romances  of  lost  mines,  the 
traditions  of  dreadful  massacres  and  buried  bul- 
lion, the  Indian  tales  of  pot-holes  in  deep  canyons 
where  golden  eggs  accumulate  faster  than  they 
can  be  carried  away.  But  this  article  is  written 
in  a  practical  way  for  practical  men,  and  is  the 
result  of  actual  experience  supplemented  by  ob- 
servation. 

WHAT    18    THE    ' '  YAQUI    COUNTRY  ?  " 

Men  have  gone  to  Guaymas,  on  the  Californian 
gulf,  and  have  traveled  100  miles  inland.  They 
have  seen  the  Yaquis,  but  have  found  no  gold. 
An  old  prospector  went  to  Hermosillo,  in  Sonora; 
he  returned  disgusted  and  penniless,  cursing  the 
lying  stories  of  unlimited  gold  and  decrying  the 
whole  country.  He  had  been  within  200  miles 
of  the  gold  country,  perhaps.  Scores  of  men 
have  been,  they  say,  ''all  through  the  Yaqui 
country, "  and  they  '  *  know  it  like  a  book.  '*  They 
have  not  exhausted  the  country  shown  on  this 
map. 
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IN  THE  PINE  WOODS  NEAR  OUAYNOPA. 

The  Chico  and  Paphigochic  rivers  unite  to  form 
the  Rio  de  Aros  (the  word  means  bends,  or  hooks); 
where  the  Bavispe  and  the  Aros  come  together 
the  river  breaks  out  of  the  highest  Sierras  and 
becomes  the  Rio  Yaqui.  The  Yaqui  flows  south- 
westward  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Casas 
Grandes  is  150  miles  by  railroad  from  El  Paso, 
Texas.  Pacheco,  Corrales,  Garcia,  and  Chuichupa 
are  Mormon  settlements  connected  with  Casas 
Grandes  by  a  good  wagon  road.  Chuichupa  is  90 
miles  from  Casas  Grandes.  A  half  day's  easy 
march  from  Chuichupa  is  Candelaria  peak  (8,915 
feet  high);  from  it  one  can  overlook  the  country 
for  forty  miles  around.  The  view  is  magnificent; 
the  photographs  give  but  a  poor  impression  of 
the  remarkable  roughness  and  rugged  beauty  of 
the  Devil's  Caldron,  as  the  region  has  been  fitly 
named.  The  Guaynopita  trail  descends  from  an 
elevation  of  8,915  feet  on  Candelaria  peak  to  one 
of  3,575  feet  at  the  Ijed  of  the  Rio  Aros — more 
than  one  mile  straight  down  in  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten.  The  contorted  and  twisted  rock  masses, 
the  ridges,  canyons,  and  peaks  rising  and  falling 
in  confusion  remind  one  of  an  angry  sea  arrested 
and  turned  to  stone  as  it  dashed  madly  against 
the  granite  walls  which  had  stood  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world. 

The  ''Yaqui  mineral  district"  extends  from 
Chuichupa  west  and  south  indefinitely.  The  old 
Guaynopa  trail    leads   over   Candelaria   peak  to 


Guaynopa  and  thence  to  Nacori.  From  Guay- 
nopa it  is  easy  to  reach  any  part  of  the  mining 
region  over  well -marked  trails — easy,  that  is,  as 
the  roughness  of  the  country  will  permit.  An- 
other good  way  into  the '  country,  if  one  wishes 
to  go  south  of  Dolores,  is  by  way  of  San  Miguel 
and  Babicora.  The  least -known  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory lie  between  Guaynopa  and  Nacori  and  west 
of  the  great  hook  of  the  Aros. 

THE  ROCK  FORMATIONS  AND  METALLIC  ORES. 

The  country  rock  of  the  mineral  region  is  lime- 
stone. But  most  of  this  portion  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  is  blanketed  with  a  capping  of  eruptive 
rocks  thousands  of  feet  thick.  Probably  one 
hundred  different  varieties  of  these  rocks  maybe 
found  here.  A  few  miles  west  of  Candelaria. 
however,  the  limestone  crops  out,  and  a  little 
farther  on  the  formation  seems  to  resolve  into  a 
series  of  parallel  belts,  not  continuous  or  regular, 
but  coursing  generally  with  the  continental  divide 
and  extending  indefinitely  north  and  south.  These 
belts  are  mainly  composed  of  lime  rock,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  dikes  and  blow-outs  of  erup- 
tive rocks  and  veins  of  quartzite  and  crystalline 
calcite.  The  formation  may  often  l>e  traced  for 
miles  across  country.  The  strata  of  the  lime  are 
twisted  and  overlapped  in  every  conceivable  way. 

The  exposed  limestones  are  frequently  impreg- 
nated with  ores  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Much 
of  the  silver  ore  is  very  rich,  assays  showing  400 
to  700  ounces  of  silver  being  not  unusual,  while 
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some  recent  discoveries  give  8,000  to  13.000 
ounces  upon  assayer's  test.  Some  of  the  richest 
silver  ores  also  carry  the  greatest  proportion  of 
^old.  Nearly  all  the  paying  silver-copper  ore 
found  contains  enouerh  gold  to  pay  for  working. 

GOLD. 

Gold  occurs  throughout  the  region  south  and 
west  of  Candelaria,  in  quartz  and  calcite  veins 


IN  THK  HEABT  OF  THE  SIERRA  MADHE. 

<The  Rio  Aros  lies  eight  hundred  feet  below.    The  ridges 
are  three  thousand  feet  above  the  river.) 

traversing  limestone,  in  iron  oxides,  and  some- 
times in  eruptive  rocks.  It  is  generally  supposed 
tliat  this  region  is  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
the  source  of  the  gold  in  the  Yaqui  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Many  miners  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  so-called  **  mother  lead  "  lies  in 
the  Devil's  Backbone,  or  in  other  words  that 
*'  the  best  fishing  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek."  Hitherto  that  particular  ridge  has  been 
thought  most  dangerous  to  prospect.  It  is  true 
tliat  it  is  terribly  wild  and  rough,  but  so  far  as 
Ajiaches  or  renegades  are  concerned,  the  chance 
of  molestation  is  probably  small.  The  richest 
free-milling  gold  ore  so  far  found  is  a  dark  red 
ferruginous  rock,  filled  with  specks  of  gold  easily 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  There  is  a  deposit  of 
this  class  of  ore  near  Dolores  and  another  not  far 
from  Huisopa. 

The  placers  of  this  region  are  of  unknown  ex- 
tent. They  are  known  to  exist  in  many  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Rio  Aros  from  Guaynopa  west 
and  south,  in  the  Aros  itself,  in  the  Yaqui,  and 
in  streams  flowing  into  the  Yaqui  west  of  Sa- 
huaripa.  Most  of  tlie  gold  in  the  placers  so  far 
discovered  is  in  the  form  of  flak(»s  or  fine  flour. 
Naturally  8imj)le  panning  is  not  in  every  case  re- 
munerative. Nuggets  of  considerable  size  have 
}>een  displayed  at  various  times  by  Indians  and 
Mexicans,  and  stories  of  rich  deposits  of  gold  in 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  BURRO. 

(Men  are  desirable  ;  the  burro  indispensable.) 

that  form  will  not  down.  Americans  have  not  yet 
found  many  large  lumps.  The  Grand  Caflon, 
shown  on  the  map  west  of  Guaynopa,  has  for 
years  been  thought  to  contain  unlimited  wealth, 
and  while  many  have  essayed  to  reach  the  l>ed  of 
the  canyon,  no  white  man  has  so  far  succeeded. 
If  a  party  of  white  men,  feeling  no  fear  of 
Apaches  or  renegades,  should  determine  to  de- 
scend into  that  abyss  and  take  the  chances,  it 
might  result  in  a  rich  discovery.  No  guide  should 
be  employed.  Most  of  them  know  nothing  ;  if 
they  know  they  will  intentionally  mislead.  It  is 
not  hard  to  find  the  canyon  ;  the  thin?r  to  do  then 
is  to  get  into  it  and  make  a  thorough  exploration. 
So  crude  have  Ijeen  the  methods  of  most  of 
those  who  have  tried  their  luck  in  this  region 
that  the  finely  divided  gold  which  constitutes 
most  of  the  deposit  has  been  allowed  to  run  to 
waste.  There  is  apparently  plenty  of  gold,  in 
placers  and  in  ledges,  but  it  must  be  won  by 
modern  methods  and  modern  men. 


NEAR  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  AROS. 
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HOW    TO    GO. 

There  is  little  to  fear  at  this  day  from  savage 
Indians.  The  Yaquis  and  Temochics  are  peace- 
able ;  the  Apaches  are  dispersed.  In  the  district 
above  described  there  are  few  settlements  of  any 
sort,  and  men  are  seldom  encountered.  A  lion 
or  a  bear  sometimes  crosses  the  trail.  From 
Chuichupa  southward  two  men  may  travel  to- 
gether with  little  chance  of  being  molested. 
There  is  always  danger  of  accident  or  sickness, 
however,  and  two  is  rather  a  small  party  for  the 
best  work.  Toward  the  westward  the  country 
is  particularly  wild  and  dangerous,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  Jias  been  the  reputed  hiding-place  of  a 
band  of  desperate  renegades.  Nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known  as  to  this,  but  fear  has  held  fact 
at  bay,  so  that  the  country  is  almost  unknown. 

The  way  to  go  through  this  country  is  afoot, 
packing  burros.  These  absurd  little  beasts  can 
do  more  work  and  last  longer  with  less  care  and 


plenty  as  far  as  Chuichupa  and  again  beyond  the 

Aros.    There  is  fish  in  the  rivers  of  the  west  slope. 

The  mineral  country  may  be  entered  at  any 

time  of  the  year;   the  best  time  is  at  the  end  of 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  TUB  YAQUl  COUNTRY. 

feed  than  either  a  horse  or  a  mule.  The  trails 
are  often  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  the  little 
animals  are  generally  sure-footed,  and  even  if  one 
falls  several  hundred  feet  over  a  ledge  it  is  likely 
to  hurt  the  pack  more  than  it  does  the  burro. 
Plowever,  it  is  well  to  provide  a  few  extra  burros 
at  tlie  start.  A  party  with  burros  leaving  Casas 
(jrandes  can  camp  on  the  Rio  Aros  at  the  end  of 
a  week  ami  at  Iluisopa  the  second  week. 

Through  nearly  all  the  region  west  of  tlie  Santa 
Maria  River  there  is  game  unlimited.  .  There  is 
no  better  hunting-ground  to  be  found  anywhere 
than  along  the  Piedras  Verdes  River,  w^here  deer 
may  be  seen  in  bunches,  lion  tracks  may  \>e 
counted  by  the  hundreds,  and  bears  and.wnld 
turkeys  are  often    brought    to   earth.      Game  is 


PROSPECTORS  ON  CANDEULRIA. 

(Going  in  to  Chuichupa  for  supplies.) 

the  rainy  season,  about  September  15.  From 
that  time  until  January  the  feed  is  abundant,  and 
water  may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  mountains. 
In  the  spring  the  feed  is  dry  and  poor  and  stock 
must  be  fed  on  corn.  At  all  times  there  is  enough 
water  for  camping  purposes.  In  the  winter  the 
nights  are  often  very  cold,  owing  to  the  high  alti- 
tude. The  days  as  a  rule  are  warm  and  sunny, 
and  the  climate  is  healthful  and  generally  pleasant. 
The  outfit  necessary  for  two  men  three  months 
would  include  : 

Flour,  160  pounds  ;  corn  meal,  10  pounds ;  side  bacon, 
100  to  200  pounds;  dried  fruity  10  ix>unds;  salt,  6  ponndb; 
baking  powder,  8  pounds ;  pepper,  X  pound  ;  sugar,  10 
pounds;  coffee,  10  pounds;  two  gold  pans;  two  prospect- * 
or's  picks;  one  good  pick,  shovel,  and  axe;  plates,  cups, 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  three  of  each  ;  bread  pan; 
Dutch  oven  ;  frying  pan  ;  coffee  pot ;  large  saucepan  or 
camp  kettle:  water  bucket ;  canteens  ;  soap  ;  matches: 
tobacco  ;  whisky  ;  quinine  ;  arnica  ;  vaseline  ;  Jamaica 
ginger;  bandages;  alisorl)ent  cotton;  mercury;  simple 
chemicals  for  tests;  burros  enough  so  there  will  not  be 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds  apiece;  pack  saddle^: 
plenty  of  rope;  extra  cinches  ;  rifle,  revolver,  knife,  one 
each  apiece;  cartridges;  bedding;  wagon  .sheet.**;  plenty 
of  canvas  and  burlap  sacks;  extra  shoes. 

This  outfit  for  two  men  three  months  would 
require  perhaps  from  15125  to  $140  in  gold. 

The  Sierra  Mad  re  is  without  question  rich  in 
the  precious  metals.  There  is  room  for  thousands 
of  Americans  in  the  '*  Yaqui  country,"  and  de- 
velopment is  sure  to  come.  If  it  is  not  a  Klon- 
dike in  richness,  neither  has  it  Klondike's  climate. 


THE  REFERENDUM  AND  THE  SWISS  RAILROADS. 

BY   J.    R.    MACDONALD.* 


ON  Sunday,  February  20,  1898,  the  people 
of  Switzerland  were  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  they  would  become  the  owners  of  their 
railroads  or  whether  these  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  private  companies.  Throughout  each  can • 
ton  voting  papers  were  distributed  with  this  ques- 
tion upon  them:  *»  Will  you  accept  the  Federal 
Law  of  October  15,  1897,  for  the  Purchase  and 
Administration  of  Railways  by  the  Federation  and 
for  the  Organization  of  Swiss  Federal  Railways  ?'* 
Opposite,  as  in  our  own  ballot  papers,  was  a  space 
for  the  answer,  **  Yes'*  or  **  No,"  and  the  addi- 
tion of  any  other  word  would  invalidate  the  vote  ; 
copies  of  the  law  were  also  distributed  among 
the  voters.  The  large  majority  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  384,148  voting  for  the  bill,  and  less 
than  half  that  number,  only  177,130,  against  it. 
As  the  result,  the  principal  lines  in  Switzerland 
will  in  five  years  be  the  property  of  the  nation. 
This  is  a  very  different  result  from  that  of  a  ref- 
erendum which  was  held  on  the  same  question, 
but  with  reference  to  the  lines  of  one  railroad 
company  only,  six  years  ago,  December  6,  1891, 
when  289,406  voted  against  and  only  130,729  in 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Central  Railway 
by  the  Federation.  It  has  been  a  long  business 
on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  state  railroads  in 
Switzerland  to  educate  the  people  up  to  their 
views.  The  question  is  one  of  special  importance 
to  the  whole  country,  for  by  its  geographical 
position,  far  away  from  any  sea  front,  with  in- 
tercommunication between  one  part  and  another 
hampered  by  chains  of  mountains,  it  owes  its 
commercial  development  to  its  railroad  engineers, 
who  have  made  it  the  highway  of  nations,  and 
also  the  holiday  ground  for  the  wealthy  of  all 
countries.  The  lover  of  nature  may  give  a  shud- 
der as  he  sees  the  black  line  creeping  along  the 
magnificent  gorge,  and  even  desecrating  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  but  to  those  who  live 
among  the  heights  it  means  possibilities  of  devel- 
opment formerly  unattainable,  and  to  take  it 
away  would  be  to  take  away  their  livelihood. 
But  the  same  physical  features  which  make  rail- 

•  Mr.  Macdonald,  Who  writes  this  account  of  the  popular 
vote  In  Switzerland  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  the 
railroads,  is  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Age,  a  weekly  paper, 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  in  London.  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
recenUy  contrlhuted  to  that  paper  a  very  interestin  series 
of  letters  from  the  United  States,  descriptive  of  political, 
social,  and  economic  conditions.  We  repubUsh  the  present 
article  with  acknowledgments  to  the  New  -4ae.— The  Editor. 


roads  specially  important  to  the  country  make 
them  also   specially   difficult    to    build    and    to 
finance,  and  hence  the  question  of  their  public  con-      ^ 
trol,  though  it  has  been  so  much  agitated,  has 
been  shirked  until  the  present  time.. 

'tis  fifty  years  since. 

The  idea  was  first  put  prominently  forward  in 
the  debates  on  the  Constitution  or  1848.  It  was 
then  declared  that  Article  23,  providing  that  the 
Confederation  may  carry  on  at  its  own  expense 
or  may  subsidize  public  works,  and  giving  it  to 
this  end  the  right  of  expropriation  with  indem-  y 
nity,  has  special  reference  to  railroads,  and  it  has 
been  impossible  since  then  for  private  companies 
to  maintain  in  opposition  to  this  their  claims  to 
undisturbed  possession.  It  was  even  proposed 
at  that  time  that  the  state  should  open  up  its  own 
railroads.  Our  engineer  Stephenson  was  con- 
sulted as  to  the  practicability  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  construction,  to  estimate 
the  expense  beforehand ;  but  he  and  other  experts 
seem  to  have  been  strong  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  extortions  practiced  by  private  companies 
elsewhere.  The  Federal  Council  and  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Council  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  state  enterprise,  the  latter  closing  its 
report  on  the  subject  in  May,  1852,  with  this 
stirring  injunction  :  **  Declare  resolutely  that  the 
Swiss  railroads  shall  be  a  national  work,  an  indis- 
soluble bond  between  our  different  populations, 
a  fresh  undertaking  of  a  democracy  full  of  life, 
an  imposing  monument  of  our  new  Constitution.'* 
But  the  Federal  Assembly  could  not  face  the 
risks  of  such  a  great  undertaking;  they  would  not 
even  take  partial  liability  and  partial  authority  in 
the  schemes  of  private  companies,  but  put  all  re- 
sponsibility on  the  shoulders  of  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernments, reserving  to  tliemselves  only  the  right 
of  refusing  sanction  to  plans  which  threatened 
danger  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

THE    RAILROADS    AND    THE    LAW. 

Under  the  cantonal  authority  difficulties  soon 
became  manifest;  the  development  of  railroads 
soon  proved  to  be  an  affair  of  much  more  than 
local  importance;  international  questions  entered 
in  and  caused  complications;  cantonal  jealousies 
made  it  easy  for  the  private  companies  to  dictate 
their  own  terms;  and  then  again  when  these  went 
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too  far  and  became  too  dictatorial  the  cantons  re- 
fused even  their  reasonable  requests,  so  that  the 
companies  appealed  for  protection  against  them. 
At  last  the  Federal  Government  stepped  in,  and 
in  1872  took  back  power  into  its  own  hands  by 
the  Federal  law  of  1872,  which  remains  in  force 
to  the  present  day.  By  this  act  it  provided  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  breach  of  contract  against 
the  companies  for  the  regular  administration  of 
postal,  telegraph,  and  military  communication, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  its  authority  in  various 
other  directions.  The  Federal  Council  (who  cor- 
respond to  a  certain  extent  to  our  Cabinet)  in 
their  report  at  the  time  remained  faithful  to  their 
old  ambition  for  state  control  which  they  had 
cherished  from  the  beginning,  and  declared  that 
if  the  companies  failed  to  give  satisfaction  the 
next  law  should  provide  for  their  supersession  by 
the  state.  Since  then  many  subsidiary  laws  have 
been  passed,  dealing  with  the  railroad  companies, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  1890,  limiting  the 
hours  of  work  of  their  employees. 

FIRST   ATTEMPTS   AT   NATIONALIZATION. 

Meanwhile  the  companies  themselves  had  been 
gradually  opening  ^up  the  country  amid  all  the 
ups  and  downs  of  fortune  of  which  the  state  had 
fought  shy.  By  the  end  of  1894  they  had  alto- 
gether lines  to  the  extent  of  3,544  kilometers,  a 
capital  of  1,182,258,354  francs,  and  had  suf- 
fered losses  amounting  to  94,941,532  francs. 
Many  of  the  companies  which  started  independ- 
ently had  amalgamated;  while  small  local  lines  such 
as  those  objectionable  funiculars  up  the  moun- 
tain sides  remained  unabsorbed.  Great  engi- 
neering feats  had  been  accomplished  which  were 
the  wonder  of  the  whole  world,  but  they  had  en- 
tailed, as  was  foreseen,  great  risks,  and  the  suf- 
fering and  loss  caused  by  failures  and  panics  had 
been  more  severe  in  the  case  of  private  com- 
panies than  they  would  have  been  if  borne  by  the 
state.  The  extreme  anxiety  to  make  money  had 
also  blinded  the  companies  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  had  caused  unnecessary  waste  and  in- 
convenience. These  things  were  noted  by  the 
watchful  Federal  Council,  and  in  1883  they  tried 
to  make  use  of  the  power  which  fell  to  them  in 
that  year  to  give  notice  that  in  1888  the  com- 
panies would  be  bought  up  by  the  state.  But 
the  financial  basis  of  this  arrangement  was  found 
to  be  unsound  ;  the  twenty-five  years'  purchase 
which  the  state  was  bound  to  pay  amounted  in 
the  case  of  each  company  except  one  to  more  than 
its  first  value  ;  and  it  was  therefore  decided  that 
instead  of  taking  over  the  property  of  the  com- 
panies a  law  should  be  passed  forcing  them  to 
keep  their  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
fair  basis  for  future  purchase.     Not  discouraged 


by  this  failure,  the  Federal  Council  in  1887  put 
forward  another  attempt.  It  proposed  to  take 
over  the  lines  of  the  Northeastern  Company  by 
friendly  agreement,  but  received  such  cold  sup- 
port from  the  Chambers  that  it  was  obliged  to 
break  off  negotiations.  In  1890  the  Federal  As- 
sembly took  a  step  m  advance  by  using  powers 
which  the  Federal  Council  had  legalized  in  1857 
and  buying  up  so  many  shares  in  the  Jura- Sim - 
plon  Railway  that  they  became  entitled  to  a  con- 
siderable voice  in  its  management.  At  the  same 
time  they  paved  the  way  for  the  great  move  which 
they  have  now  taken,  and  which  has  now  been 
ratified  by  the  people  ;  for  they  made  stipula- 
tions that  the  Confederation  should  have  the  right 
to  buy  up  all  the  lines  in  May,  1903.  This  op- 
portunity the  Federal  Council  was  determined 
not  to  let  slip  ;  five  years'  notice  was  required  ^ 
for  the  purchase,  and  this  accordingly  falls  due 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  in  the  case  of  five  of 
the  large  companies,  the  St.  Gothard  being  pur- 
chasable two  years  later.  Meanwhile  they  made,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  still  another  attempt  in  1891,  x 
when  they  proposed  to  buy  up  the  Central  Railway 
Company,  and  were  defeated  at  the  referendum. 

THE    council's    ARGUMENTS. 

On  March  25  of  last  year  the  Federal  Council 
sent  a  *<  message"  to  the  Federal  Assembly  lay- 
ing before  them  the  proposed  law,  which,  with  a 
few  alterations,  was  circulated  among  the  people 
before  the  vote,  with  details  as  to  its  financial 
issues,  etc. ,  and  giving  the  history  of  the  devd- 
opment  of  railroads  in  Switzerland  and  of  former 
attempts  at  nationalization.  They  also  devote  a 
considerable  space  to  arguments  in  favor  of  state 
control,  among  which  we  see  all  those  which  are 
so  often  urged  among  us,  but  with  far  less  per- 
sistency and  publicity.  First  and  foremost,  they  < 
put  the  argument  that  while  a  private  company 
acts  primarily  in  the  interests  of  its  shareholders, 
the  state's  first  object  is  the  convenience  of  the 
public.  They  lay  down  most  stringently  that 
after  paying  the  interest  on  the  capital  borrowed 
for  the  purchase,  all  profits  shall  go,  not  into  the 
state  funds,  but  into  the  improvement  of  the 
service,  by  increasing  its  eflSciency  and  lowering 
the  fares.  They  then  show  very  clearly  and  prac- 
tically the  advantages  to  be  gained  by — 

1.  Unity  of  administration,  involving  saving 
of  labor,  simplification  of  bookkeeping,  less  ex- 
pense in  providing  railroad  plant,  greater  security 
of  traffic.  They  lay  down  the  principle  of  a 
<' living  wage"  for  their  employees,  and  promise 
to  carry  out  more  fully  than  the  companies  have 
done  the  provisions  as  to  limitation  of  hours  and 
the  arrangements  for  pensions  and  sick  benefit 
which  already  exist. 
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2.  The  cheapening  of  transit,  both  for  passen- 
gers and  goods. 

3.  The  establishing  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  the  original  capital. 

4.  Finally,  the  freedom  from  foreign  influence 
which  may  creep  in  with  foreign  shareholders, 
and  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  railroad  funds 
from  those  of  the  state,  so  that  they  may  be  de- 
voted to  improvement  of  the  service. 

STATE    MANAGEMENT. 

The  financial  basis  of  the  arrangement  had  been 
settled  in  the  former  charters  given  to  the  com- 
panies as  amended  in  1883  ;  the  sum  to  be  paid 
by  the  state  is  to  be  twenty -five  times  the  average 
profits  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  boards  which 
shall  have  the  management  of  the  business  under 
the  state  are  to  be  constituted  with  a  view  both 
to  continuity   of   action   and   also  ample  repre- 


sentation both  of  federal  and  cantonal  inter- 
ests. It  is  only  the  six  largest  companies  which 
are  to  be  taken  over  at  first ;  the  smaller  ones 
can  be  safely  left  to  local  management  for  the 
present. 

The  plan  thus  carefully  drawn  up  and  explained 
by  the  Federal  Council  was  under  discussion  in 
the  Chambers  for  several  months  last  year.  On 
October  15  it  was  finally  accepted  by  them,  and 
then  followed  the  final  agitation  to  bring  the 
merits  of  the  scheme  before  the  people  at  large, 
which,  as  we  know,  has  just  now  come  to  an  over- 
whelmingly successful  issue.  We  shall  all  watch 
with  interest  the  further  working  of  this  measure 
which  has  been  so  long  fought  over,  so  often  de- 
layed, and  which  is  of  importance  not  only  to  the 
country  which  has  adopted  it,  but  to  others  to 
whom  its  success  or  failure  will  be  a  practical 
object-lesson. 


BACCHYLIDES,  THE   RISEN    BARD. 

BY  J.   IRVING  MANATT. 


IN  this  dispensation  of  things  as  they  are,  it  is 
something  of  an  anachronism  for  a  poet  to 
be  bom.  But  for  one  to  shake  off  the  mold  of 
twenty-four  centuries  and  rise  from  the  dead  is  a 
flaunting  miracle. 

Bacchylides  was  born  in  Keos  toward  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ;  he  was  born 
again  in  Egypt  the  other  day,  to  irradiate  as  a 
new -kindled  star  the  dying  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  after  Christ.  As  a  youth,  from 
the  heights  of  his  native  loulis  lie  may  have 
.  watched  the  Persian  galleys  steering  for  Marathon ; 
in  his  early  manhood,  when  he  had  already  tried 
conclusions  with  Pindar  m  the  song-tourneys  at- 
tendant on  the  games  of  Greece,  he  must  have 
seen  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  flying  from  Salamis. 
And  now  he  wakes  up  in  Egypt  to  find  the  realm 
of  Amasis  an  appanage  of  England,  and  his  own 
fatherland,  that  then  beat  back  the  myriads  of 
the  Mede,  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Turk.  The  New  Zealander  on  London  Bridge 
two  thousand  years  from  now  can  hardly  have 
greater  surprises  in  store. 

We  may  well  pause  a  moment  in  the  mad  rush 
for  gold  and  the  nobler  stress  of  our  own  grave 
issues  to  take  note  of  this  strange  return  and 
give  ear  to  this  far- borne  voice.  To  those  among 
us  who  yet  believe  that  the  past  has  lessons  for 
08 — who  hold   our  birthright    dearer  than  any 


mess  of  pottage — that  voice  is  doubly  welcome. 
Beyond  its  own  essential  sweetness,  it  breathes 
hope  and  strength.  It  is  one  more  guarantee  of 
stanch  allies — even  the  stars  in  their  courses — 
in  our  fight  for  the  ideal.  Indeed,  whenever  the 
heathen  rage  and  the  Philistines  beset  us  with 
uncommon  fury,  the  very  graves  open  to  be  our 
armories.  When  Homer  lay  hacked  and  mangled 
uncer  the  cleaver  of  a  critical  and  denying 
age,  Schliemann  came  with  the  heart  of  a 
child  and  the  vision  of  a  poet  and  laid  bare  to 
all  men's  eyes  the  real  world  of  Homeric  song. 
Out  of  mist  and  myth  Troy  rose  again  a  strong- 
fenced  city,  proof  against  fire  and  sword  and  all-de- 
vouring time,  and  Mycenae  with  her  royal  tombs 
still  rich  in  gold.  With  the  walls  and  towers,  the 
palaces  and  tombs,  the  arms  and  jewels,  the  tools 
and  art  of  the  Heroic  Age  in  full  evidence,  we 
must  now  recognize  in  Homer  the  most  objective 
of  poets,  if  not  indeed  the  veritable  father  of  his- 
tory. One  or  many,  it  matters  not:  *'  Iliad  "  and 
'*  Odyssey  "  stand  out  living  and  coherent  tr^in- 
scripts  of  a  world  too  real  to  be  gainsaid. 

It  is  but  one  instance  of  the  new  light  break- 
ing forth  out  of  the  old  Greek  world  on  the 
written  word  it  has  left  us.  But  it  is  out  of 
Egypt  that  the  written  word  itself  is  coming 
back.  A  few  years  ago  in  my  house  in  Lyceum 
Street  in  Athens — possibly  on  the  very  spot  where 
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the  Stagirite  taught  and  wrote — it  was  my  felicity 
to  read  Aristotle's  *' Athenian  Constitution,"  a 
work  which  no  human  eye  had  seen  for  twelve 
(it  may  be  eighteen)  centuries  until  an  Egyptian 
tomb  gave  it  up  in  1890.  Its  reappearance  was 
then  hailed  as  '  *  the  most  striking  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  classical  literature  "  since  the  Renaissance. 
But  it  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  event  of 
its  kind.  We  had  already  recovered  in  the  same 
way  the  speeches  of  Hypereides,  <  <  the  Sheridan 
of  ancient  Athens,"  and  we  have  since  got  back 
Herondas  and  a  precious  fragment  of  Menander 
— to  say  nothing  of  new '  bits  or  new  texts  of 
classical  writers  already  in  our  possession. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  literature, 
none  of  these  recoveries  is  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  the  last.  In  Bacchylides  we  wel- 
come back  one  of  the  sweetest  of  old  Greek 
singers.  So  he  was  rated  by  the  ancients — notably 
by  that  Maecenas  of  the  fifth  century,  Hiero  of 
Syracuse,  who  preferred  him  even  to  Pindar  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  held  his  place  as  a  popular 
favorite  for  a  thousand  years.  Thou  he  vanishes 
out  of  the  world's  ken — all  of  him  but  a  hun- 
dred-odd lines  that  had  drifted  down  to  us  in 
the  wreck  of  ancient  literature — until  recently 
another  Egyptian  tomb  was  rifled  and  the  most 
precious  of  its  plunder  found  its  way  to  the 
Britisli  Museum.  It  was  a  torn  papyrus  roll, 
some  15  feet  in  aggregate  length,  with  39  columns 
containing  20  measurably  complete  poems  which 
range  from  14  to  200  lines  in  extent.  The  roll 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
B.C. — possibly  before  the  burning  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  library  in  B.C.  48 — but  was  not  con- 
signed to  its  long  repose  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury following.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  identify 
the  author,  for  24  out  of  the  107  lines  of  Bacchy- 
lides already  known  to  us  are  found  again  in  the 
papyrus.  These  poems  are  now  before  us  in  an 
admirable  cfJitio  princeps  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Kenyon — who  had  already  edited  the  new-found 
texts  of  Aristotle,  Herondas,  and  Hypereides — 
and  published  by  the  British  Museum. 

To  all  who  concern  themselves  directly  with 
classical  literature  this  new  book,  which  has  waited 
twenty-four  centuries  for  a  publisher,  must  for 
the  present  overshadow  all  other  new  books.  But 
has  it  any  message  for  a  wider  public  ?  It  is  in 
the  conviction  that  these  old  songs  appeal  to  man 
as  man,  in  every  age  and  clime  the  same,  that 
they  are  here  considered.  And  there  has  hardly 
been  an  age  between  the  old  fifth  and  the  new 
nineteenth  century  more  responsive  than  our  own 
to  the  dominant  note  of  Bacchylides.  For  he  is, 
first  of  all,  the  laureate  of  manly  sport.  Not  of 
a  mere  muscular  athleticism,  but  of  that  old 
Greek  discipline  which  wrought  at  once  on  brawn 


and  brain  and  which  made  Olympia  a  training 
school  in  patriotism  and  religion  as  well  as  a 
nursery  of  art  and  song.  Of  the  twenty  odes  now 
recovered,  fourteen  celebrate  victories  in  the  na- 
tional games.  Readers  of  Pindar  need  not  be 
reminded  that  the  epinician  ode  took  a  wide  and 
high  range,  often  comparable  to  the  sweep  of  our 
great  secular  commemoration  odes.  The  imme- 
diate event  of  a  successful  sprinter  or  a  sweep- 
stakes steed  or  a  winning  four- horse  chariot 
afforded  the  poet  a  text  ;  but  the  text  opened 
upon  all  that  was  inspiring  in  Hellenic  story. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Bacchylides'  per- 
formance in  this  kind.  Four  of  the  odes,  and 
these  among  the  shortest  and  simplest,  com- 
memorate athletes  from  his  own  sunny  isle  of 
Keos  ;  one  only,  an  Athenian  whose  name  is  lost, 
but  whose  glory  as  an  all-round  winner  on  eight 
fields  of  sport,  is  here  embalmed  forever  ;  while 
three  are  addressed  to  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who 
appears  to  have  prized  a  tnumph  at  Olympia 
hardly  less  than  his  overthrow  of  the  Etruscans 
at  CumaB  and  to  have  held  the  society  of  poets  a< 
dear  as  either.  Thus  we  find  at  his  conn 
jEschylus  and  Simonides,  the  great  laureates  of 
war,  as  well  as  Bacchylides  and  Pindar,  rival 
singers  of  the  victories  of  peace.  Could  we  trans- 
port ourselves  back  to  that  brilliant  court  in  the 
fourth  year  after  Salamis  (476  b.c),  we  should 
witness  a  noble  Sdnyerfest.  At  Olympia  Hiero's 
race-horse  Pherenikos  (Victor),  after  two  pre- 
vious successes  at  Delphi,  has  just  broken  the 
record  again  ;  and  Syracuse  is  en  fete.  We  do 
not  know  about  the  fireworks  and  parade,  but 
the  immortal  part  of  the  occasion  survives.  I^or 
it  Pindar  composed  his  splendid  first  Olympian, 
a  lyric  we  have  always  known  :  for  it,  too, 
Bacchylides  composed  a  noble  ode  (the  fifth  in 
Kenyon's  arrangement)  of  two  hundred  lines 
which  is  now  restored  to  us  in  its  integrity.  And 
so  we  may  listen  for  the  first  time  in  fourteen 
centuries  at  least  to  these  great  voices  as  they  are ' 
raised  in  friendly  emulation.  We  hear  the 
measures  of  the  Theban  rising  and  swelling  like 
organ  notes  as  he  proclaims  the  unmatched 
glories  of  Olympia,  salutes  but  briefly  the  royal 
patron  and  the  winning  horse,  and  then  launches 
out  on  the  tale  of  Pelops  and  that  first  Olympian 
chariot  race  that  won  him  a  kingdom  and  a  bride 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  founder  of  the  games. 
The  glorious  strain  is  ended  with  a  prayer: 
**  May  it  be  thine  to  walk  loftily  all  thy  life  and 
mine  to  be  the  friend  of  winners  in  the  games, 
winning  honor  for  my  art  among  Hellenes  every 
where." 

And  then  another  choir  advances  into  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace  (it  may  have  been  a  Keian  choir 
with  the  poet  himself  at  its  head)  and  sings  to  the 
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accompaniment  of  lyre  and  flute  the  simpler 
strains  of  Bacchylides — *Uhe  violet- crowned 
Muses'  delightsome  gift  to  Hiero,  a  hymn  woven 
witli  the  deep-zoned  Graces'  help  by  Urania's 
glorious  servitor,"  who  forthwith  in  a  noble  flight 
figures  himself  as  an  eagle  breasting  the  upper 
deep  and  thus  usurps  a  favorite  property  of  Pin- 
dar. And  here,  with  a  prayer  that  God  may  not 
weary  of  blessing  Hiero,  he  comes  to  the  sweep- 
stakes. 

Beside  wide-whirling  Alpheios  and  eke  at  holy  Pytho 
Eos  of  the  golden  arms  saw  Victor  victoriou.H — foal  of 
the  chestnut  coat  and  whirlwind  course.  And,  laying 
liand  on  earth,  I  do  avouch  that  on  the  track  no  rival's 
dusit  e'er  smote  him  as  to  the  goal  he  flew.  For  swift  as 
Boreas'  hlast,  obedient  to  the  pilot's  will,  he  speeds  to 
win  for  hostly  Hiero  fresh  acclaims  of  victory. 

Then  with  a  brief  transition  the  ode  passes  to 
its  central  theme,  which  is  Herakles'  descent  to 
Hades,  where  he  encounters  the  shade  of  Meleager 
and  hears  from  his  lips  the  tale  of  the  Calyjionian 
boar  hunt  and  his  own  untimely  **  taking  off." 

There  of  ill-starred  men  tlie  souls  he  met  beside  Cocy- 
tus'  streams  like  leaves  the  wind  doth  stir  on  Ida^s 
gleaming  forelands  clothed  with  flocks.  And  amid 
them  towered  the  wraith  of  stout-souled,  spear- wielding 
Meleager.  Him  as  he  saw  in  arms  resplendent,  Alk- 
mene's  hero  son  set  shrilling  bow-string  to  the  hook  and 
then  forth  from  the  opened  quiver  drew  an  arrow  barbed 
with  brass.  But  facing  him  forthshowed  the  shade  of 
Meleager,  and  knowing  well  bespakehim:  "Scion  of 
mighty  Zeus,  stand  in  thy  place  and  calm  thy  mood. 
Speed  not  in  vain  the  keen  shafts  from  thy  hands  at 
dead  men's  ghosts.    Naught  hast  thou  to  fear." 

He  said  ;  and  awe  took  hold  on  Prince  Amphitrj'on's 
son  and  thus  quoth  he:  '*  Who  of  immortals  or  of  mor- 
tal men  nursed  such  a  sprout  aud  in  what  land  ?  Who 
slew  thee  ?  Him,  in  sooth,  fair-zouM  Hera  at  my  head 
will  straightway  hurl.  But  that^  I  ween,  is  blonde 
Athena's  care.'' 

Him  answered  Meleager  all  in  tears:  "Hard  task  to 
turn  aside  gods'  purpose  toward  earth-born  men.  Else 
had  ray  sire  Knight  Oineus  stayed  the  ire  of  lily-crown6d, 
.white-armed  Artemis,  revered,  with  prayer  and  sacrifice 
of  many  goats  and  red-backed  kine.  But,  seized  with 
wrath  invincible,  the  maiden  god  let  loose  on  fair-choired 
Calydon  a  mighty  boar  unshamed  in  flght.  There  in 
o*er-8wollen  strength  he  wasted  orchards  with  his  tusks 
and  slaughtered  flocks  and  every  man  that  came  to  face 
him.  With  him  six  days  long  we  waged  a  stubborn  flght, 
we  of  Greece  the  bravest  as  beflts  the  brave;  and  when 
Heaven  gave  victory  to  ^tolia'ssons  we  buried  whom  the 
raging  boar  in  furious  onset  had  laid  low.  .  .  .  For  them 
a  deadly  doom  destroyed,  poor  souls  !  ere  yet  the  fiery- 
hearted  huntress,  I^eto's  child,  had  stayed  her  wrath. 
And  so  about  the  tawny  hide  we  strove  amain  with  the 
Koaretes  stanch  in  fight.  Then  in  the  surging  throng 
I  struck  down  Iphiklos  and  goodly  Aphareus,  my  moth- 
ers brethren  swift:  for  in  the  tug  of  war  hard-hearted 
Ares  knows  no  friend,  but  blindly  out-of-hand  the 
bolts  go  flying  and  l>ear  death  to  whom  Heaven  will." 

Then  Meleager  recites  the  mother's  mystical 
vengeance  and  his  own  doom,  whereupon  Her- 


akles consoles  him  with  that  famous  word  already 
known  to  us  in  a  fragment  of  our  poet: 

**For  mortal  man  not  to  be  born  Is  best. 
Nor  e'er  to  see  the  bright  beams  of  the  day." 

But,  cutting  the  condolement  short,  he  asks  the 
illustrious  shade  if  he  had  left  on  earth  a  sister 
of  the  same  heroic  mold  for  him  to  wed.  To 
this  Meleager  responds  with  a  word  about  *<  fair- 
throated  Deianeira,"  and  the  poet  pauses  abrupt- 
ly on  the  threshold  of  another  famous  story. 

On  the  ears  of  Hiero' s  guests  what  is  here  set 
down  in  word  for- word  prose  would  fall  in 
strains  of  noble  music  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  true  poet  of  our  time  may  yet  sing  all  these 
sweet  songs  over  again  for  English  ears.  Mean- 
time, any  true  interpretation,  however  faulty  in 
form,  must  let  something  of  the  old  poet's  spirit 
shine  through.  His  dramatic  power,  his  rapid 
movement,  his  serene  simplicity  must  appeal  to 
the  modern  reader. 

But  it  is  in  another  poem  of  a  different  class 
that  we  have  the  poet  at  his  best.  The  seventeenth 
ode  is  an  idyl  of  the  deep  sea  without  its  match  in 
Greek  or  perhaps  in  any  other  literature.  It  is  a 
new  version  of  the  old  story  of  Theseus  and  the 
Athenian  tribute  to  the  Minotaur.  Minos  himself 
is  carrying  off  the  young  hero  and  his  hapless 
company  to  Crete.  Smitten  by  the  charms  of 
Eriboia,  one  of  the  devoted  band,  the  tyrant  lays 
hands  upon  her  :  she  appeals  to  Theseus,  who 
rates  him  roundly  and  is  challenged  in  turn  to 
prove  himself  Poseidon's  son  by  plunging  into  the 
deep  and  bringing  back  the  tyrant's  ring.  But 
the  poet  shall  tell  his  own  .story: 

The  dark-prowed  ship,  that  bore  unflinching  The- 
seus with  twice  seven  bright  Ionian  youth,  now  clave 
the  Cretan  sea  as  on  her  shining  sail  the  north  winds 
fell — thanks  to  brave  Athene  of  the  battle-shield. 
And  Minos'  heart  was  stung  by  fair-browed  Kypris* 
fearsome  gifts,  till  that  he  stayed  his  hand  no  more,  but 
touched  a  maid's  fair  cheeks.  Then  Eriboia  cried  to 
Prince  Pandion's  bronze-mailed  heir;  and  Theseus  saw, 
and  'neath  their  brows  his  dark  eyes  flashed  and  fierce 
pangs  smote  his  heart.    And  thus  he  spake: 

*'Son  of  sovereign  Zeus!  within  thy  breast  thou 
steerest  now  no  holy  will.  Curb,  hero,  this  high-handed 
arrogance-force.  What  Heaven's  doom  omnipotent  de- 
creed and  as  the  scale  of  justice  falls,  that  lot  fore- 
doomed we  will  fulfill  whene'er  it  come.  But  stay  thou 
thy  grievous  lust.  If  erst  on  Ida's  slope  Phoenix  fair 
maiden  of  the  lovely  name  [Europa]  shared  Zeus'  couch 
and  bare  thee,  bravest  of  mortal  men,  yet  me  rich 
Pittheus'  daughter  to  sea-god  Poseidon  bare,  and  for 
her  bridal  the  violet-tressM  Nereids  gave  a  golden 
veil.  For  that  I  charge  thee,  war-lord  of  the  Knos- 
sians,  forbear  this  woeful  wantoning.  I  could  not 
choose  to  see  ambrosial  Dawn's  dear  light  shouldst  thou 
do  wrong  to  one  of  these  unwilling  youths.  Ere  that 
our  hands'  might  we  will  show,  and  Heaven  shall  judge 
the  event." 

Thus  spake  the  hero  of  the  valorous  spear,  and  every 
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sailor  marveled  at  the  challenge  bold.  But  Helios*  kin 
waxed  wroth  at  heart  and  wove  a  wondrous  plot,  and 
said: 

"  Sire  Zeus  omnipotent,  hear  thou  !  If  in  sooth  fair- 
armed  Phoecissa  bare  me  thy  son,  now  from  heaven 
flash  forth  a  swift  fire-bristling  levin- brand,  sure  sign 
for  men  to  read.  And  if  Troezenian  Aithra  to  Poseidon, 
shaker  of  the  earth,  bare  thee,  then  plunge  thee  boldly 
to  thy  father's  halls  and  forth  from  the  deep  sea  fetch 
back  this  golden  jewel  of  my  hand.  Thus  shalt  thou 
prove  the  Krouian  thunder-king,  who  guardeth  all,  if 
he  doth  hear  my  prayer." 

The  unmeasured  prayer  was  heard  of  father  Zeus, 
and  exceeding  honor  he  bestowed  on  Minos,  his  dear 
son,  fain  to  own  him  in  all  men's  sight.  The  lightning 
flashed;  and,  that  gracious  portent  seen,  the  hero 
battle-proof  spread  his  palms  to  ether  bright  and  spake: 

*' Theseus,  herein  thou  seest  Zeus'  assuring  gifts. 
Now  plunge  thee  down  the  roaring  flood  and  then  thy 
sire  Kronides,  King  Poseidon,  shall  grant  Vice  supreme 
renown  in  sylvan  land  I " 

Thus  spake  he;  and  the  hero's  soul  recoiled  not,  but, 
treading  the  firm  deck,  he  sprang,  and  the  ocean-mead 
received  and  welcomed  him.  Then,  inly  glad  at  heart, 
the  son  of  Zeus  bade  hold  the  well-built  ship  adown  the 
wind;  but  Fate  ordained  another  way.  The  bark  flew 
on  her  course  and  strongly  blew  the  north  wind  in  her 
wake.  That  young  Athenian  band  was  smit  with 
dread  what  time  their  leader  leaped  into  the  sea,  and 
all  their  lily  eyes  rained  tears  in  stress  of  grievous  need. 

But  dolphins  that  haunt  the  deep  swift  bore  great 
Theseus  to  the  mansion  of  his  knightly  sire,  and  to  the 
gods'  great  hall  he  came.  There  amazed  he  beheld  blest 
Nereus'  damsels  fair.  From  those  radiant  forms  shono 
light  so  as  of  flre,  and  round  about  their  tressos  coiled 
ribands  of  spun  gold  as  they  with  liquid  feet  and  merry 
heart  disported  in  the  dance.  And  ox-eyed  Am  phitrite 
in  her  lovely  halls  he  saw,  his  sire's  dear  spouse  august. 
On  him  she  put  a  purple  robe  and  on  his  curling  locks 
she  set  a  blameless  wreath  with  roses  dusk — a  wreath 
which  erst  deceitful  Aphrodite  gave  her  on  her  wed- 
ding day. 

Naught  that  gods  will  is  past  sane  men's  believing. 
Tnstant  beside  the  light^helmed  ship  he  showed.  Alack ! 
how  well  he  pricked  the  Knossian  war-lord's  proud  con- 
ceit as  forth  he  came  unwetted  from  the  sea,  amazing 
all;  for  on  his  limbs  shone  gift«  of  gods.  Then  bright^ 
throned  maids  with  all  good  cheer  restored  made  joyous 
outcry  till  the  deep  sea  rang  again,  and  the  youth 
anear  with  lovely  voices  raised  the  strain  of  victory. 

**  O  Delian,  heart^warmed  by  Keian  choirs,  grant  us 
a  god-sent  store  of  blessings  to  our  lot." 

Whether  it  fall  upon  our  ears  in  the  solemn 
cadence  of  the  Keian  choir  which  first  chanted  it 
at  some  Athenian  festival  or  we  merely  con  the 
tale  divorced  from  the  perfect  words  and  the 
perfect  music  of  the  old  Greek  bard,  this  is  vital 
poetry.     And  it  gets  an  added  charm  from  art. 


It  is  the  story  painted  by  Mikon  on  the  Theseum 
walls  long  before  the  Parthenon  was  reared  ;  and 
it  was  a  subject  dear  to  the  old  vase-painters  as 
well.  On  the  great  Fran9ois  Vase  at  Florence, 
which  may  be  fifty  years  older  than  Bacchyhdes 
himself,  we  have  two  of  the  poet's  scenes — the 
hero's  return  from  his  submarine  excursion  and 
the  landing  in  Crete ;  and  within  the  Euphronius 
cylix  at  the  Louvre  we  have  a  charming  picture 
of  Theseus'  audience  with  Amphitrite  in  her  deep- 
sea  halls. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Bacchylides  was  yet 
more  a  memory  than  a  presence,  1  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  island  of  his  birth  and  breeding. 
Keos  was  still  sunning  herself  in  the  fame  of 
Simonides,  laureate  militant  of  Leonidas  and 
Thermopylae,  rather  than  of  his  nephew  Bacchy- 
lides, then  chiefly  remembered  as  a  piper  of  peace. 
As  I  climbed  the  long  way  to  his  native  loulis — 
still  no  mean  city — and  entered  its  walls,  I  could 
not  dream  that  its  younger  poet  was  to  return  to 
us  in  a  blaze  of  glory  that  should  eclipse  the 
elder  ;  or  that  Keian  athletes  forgotten  for  ages 
were  to  take  a  new  lease  of  immortality  with  bim 
and  his  songs.  But  even  then  there  was  enough 
salvage  to  hint  at  the  worth  of  what  we  had  lost 
— enough  to  accredit  Bacchylides  among  the  sing- 
ei*s  whom  the  Muses  gladly  own.  In  proof  t>f 
this  I  subjoin  a  rendering  of  the  old  fragment 
in  praise  of  Peace  by  my  colleague.  Prof.  Francis 
Greenleaf  Allinson,  who  sees  in  the  personification 
of  Wealth  and  Peace  in  the  first  lines  a  possible 
anticipation  of  a  famous  work  of  plastic  art  now 
at  Munich — ''the  beautiful  Eirene  with  the  in- 
fant Plutus  in  her  arms,  the  look  of  a  Madonna 
on  her  face.  These  lines  of  Bacchylides  may  well 
have  been  among  the  pictures  in  tlie  artist's  busy 
brain  while  his  hand  was  fashioning  the  statue:" 

"  And  now  for  mortals  Peace,  the  mighty  mother,  iriveth 
birth 
To  Wealth,  and  hears  culled  flowers  of  honeyed  minstrelsy: 
She  makes  on  sculptured  altarn  to  the  Rods  to  blaze 
Thigh  pieces,  in  the  yellow  flame,  of  bullocks  and  of  deep- 
woo  led  lambs ; 
And  makes  the  youths  give  thought  to  athletes*  toil  and 

flutes  and  revelry ; 
Now  in  the  steel-bound  hand-loops  of  the  shield  are 
Stretched  the  dusk-red  spiders'  woven  tapestries; 
The  barbM  spears,  the  two-edged  swords  are  cankered  o'er; 
The  trumpet's  brazen  blare  is  still ; 
Nor  are  the  eyelids  robbed  of  sleep— sweet  sleep  like  honey 

that  doth  clog  the  sense- 
That  warms  my  heart: 

The  streets  are  thronged  with  lovely  revelers  and  lovers* 
hymns  burst  forth  ablaze." 
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INTERVENTION  IN  CUBA. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  March  Mr. 
John  H.  Latan^  has  an  important  article  on 
the  subject  of  **  Intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  Cuba." 

This  writer  reminds  us  that  the  question  is  by 
no  means  new  to  American  diplomacy  ;  at  inter 
vals  during  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury it  has  confronted  our  legislators  and  mold- 
ere  of  public  opinion  ;  many  volumes  of  our 
diplomatic  correspondence  have  been  devoted 
to  it ,  our  political  parties  have  dealt  with  it  in 
their  platforms,  and  so  have  our  statesmen  in 
their  speeches  and  messages.  The  present  criti- 
cal situation  presents  hardly  a  phase  that  has  not 
had  a  parallel  at  some  former  time. 

Prior  to  1845  we  were  concerned  only  in  ap- 
plying the  Monroe  doctrine  to  Cuba.  We  stead- 
ily resisted  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  acquire  the  island,  and  we 
tendered  to  Spain  our  military  aid  to  resist  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  European  power  to  take 
Cuba  from  her. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  however,  and  for 
fifteen  years  thereafter,  Cuba  became  an  object 
of  desire  to  many  of  our  statesmen,  especially  to 
those  of  the  South  as  an  acquisition  to  slave 
territory.  There  were  filibustering  expeditions 
which  endeavored  to  annex  the  island  to  the 
United  States  by  force.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  this  country  largely  did  away  with  the  motives 
for  annexation,  and  after  our  civil  war  we  con- 
tented ourselves  with  urging  on  Spain  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  Cuba,  the  establishment  of  a 
more  liberal  form  of  government  through  inde- 
pendence or  autonomy,  and  the  promotion  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba. 

TH£  »'TEN   TEAB8*  WAR*'    AND    THE    AFFAIR    OF  THE 
**  VIBQINIU8." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  uprising  of 
1868  the  Spanish  authorities  issued  certain  decrees 
which  violated  treaty  obligations  to  the  United 
States,  especially  as  regarded  the  search  of  vessels 
on  the  high  seas.  This  Government  at  once  noti- 
fied Spain  that  the  assumption  of  war  powers  over 
our  commerce  would  be  regarded  by  the  United 
States  as  a  recognition  by  Spain  of  a  state  of  war 
in  Cuba.  As  Spain  would  not  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  actual  war  on  the  island  (such  an 
admission  would  at  once  have  led  to  the  granting  of 
belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents  by  the  United 


States),  she  was  compelled  to  suspend  the  en- 
forcement of  the  search  order  as  applied  to  our 
ships,  but  other  obnoxious  decrees  affecting  the 
treaty  rights  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba  re- 
mained in  force. 

Early  in  his  administration  President  Grant 
offered  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in 
mediation  between  Spain  and  Cuba  on  the  basis 
of  Cuban  independence  and  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  sum  by  Cuba  to  Spain,  but  this  offer 
was  withdrawn,  at  Spain's  request,  because  it 
was  interpreted  by  the  Spanish  press  as  implying 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  extend  recog- 
nition to  the  Cubans,  and  *  *  no  Spanish  cabinet 
could  stand  under  the  odium  of  having  made  a 
conces^ou  to  the  Cubans  under  a  threat  from 
an  outside  power." 

The  short-lived  Spanish  republic  was  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  in  1873,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  Switzer- 
land, withdrew  from  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  new  government.  The  pleasant  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  were  of  short 
duration,  however.  On  October  31,  1873,  the 
steamer  Virginius^  sailing  under  American  colors 
and  carrying  a  United  States  registry,  was  cap- 
tured on  the  high  seas  by  the  Tornado^  a  Spanish 
war  vessel,  and  taken  into  the  port  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  where  sixteen  of  the  passengers,  the 
captain,  and  the  entire  crew  of  thirty- six  men 
were  condemned  to  death  by  court-martial,  de- 
spite the  protests  of  the  United  States  consul, 
and  executed. 

INTERVENTION    PROPOSED. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  negotiations  resulting 
from  the  FiV^twiW  affair,  our  minister  to  Spain, 
General  Sickles,  resigned  his  post  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing.  What  followed 
can  best  be  told  in  Mr.  Latan^'s  own  words  : 

**In  his  general  instructions  to  Mr.  Gushing 
before  his  departure  for  his  post  Mr.  Fish  ex- 
pressed the  policy  of  the  administration  at  con- 
siderable length.  Among  other  things  he  said: 
'  The  President  cannot  but  regard  independence 
and  emancipation,  of  course,  as  the  only  certain 
and  even  the  necessary  solution  of  the  question 
of  Cuba.  And,  in  his  mind,  all  incidental 
questions  are  quite  subordinate  to  those,  tne 
larger  objects  of  the  United  States  in  this 
respect.'  Nearly  two  years  after  this  passage 
had  been  written  the  Grant  administration  de- 
termined, in  view  of  the  unchanged  condition  of 
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the  struggle,  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue,  and  to 
force,  if  need  be,  the  hand  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. On  November  5,  1875,  Mr.  Fish  ad- 
dressed a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Gushing,  in  which, 
after  reviewing  the  course  of  the  insurrection, 
which  had  been  extended  over  seven  years,  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  affected  thereby, 
the  numerous  claims  arising  therefrom  (many  of 
them  still  unsettled),  the  persistent  refusal  of 
Spain  to  redress  these  grievances,  and  her  general 
neglect  of  treaty  obligations,  he  concludes  : 

*'''  '  In  the  absence  of  any  prospect  of  a  termination  of 
the  war  or  of  any  change  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  conducted  on  either  side,  the  President  feels  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  may  be  the  duty  of  other 
governments  to  intervene,  solely  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing to  an  end  a  disastrous  and  destructive  conflict  and 
of  restoring  peace  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  No  govern- 
ment is  more  deeply  interested  in  the  order  and  peace- 
ful administration  of  this  island  than  is  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  none  has  suffered  as  the  United 
States  from  the  condition  which  has  obtained  there  dur- 
ing the  past  six  or  seven  years.  He  will  therefore  feel 
it  his  duty  at  an  early  day  to  submit  the  subject  in  this 
light  and  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  the  views 
above  present-ed  for  the  consideration  of  Ck)ngre8s.' 

^*  Mr.  Gushing  was  instructed  to  read  this 
note  to  the  Spanish  minister  of  state.  At  the 
same  time  a  copy  was  sent  to  General  Schenck, 
United  States  Minister  at  London,  with  instruc- 
tions to  read  the  same  to  I^ord  Derby,  and  to 
suggest  to  him  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
United  States  if  the  British  Government  would 
support  by  its  influence  the  position  assumed  by 
the  Washington  cabinet.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  copies  of  this  note  were  sent  to  our  repre- 
sentatives at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Lis- 
bon, and  St.  Petersburg,  with  instructions  to 
communicate  its  purport  orally  or  by  reading  the 
note  to  the  governments  to  which  they  were 
accredited,  and  to  ask  their  intervention  with 
Spain  in  the  interests  of  terminating  the  state  of 
affairs  existing  in  Cuba." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1875  (quoted  at  length  by  President  McKinley  in 
his  annual  message),  President  Grant  discoun- 
tenanced the  recognition  of  either  independence 
or  belligerency,  but  intimated  intervention  as  a 
possible  necessity. 

CONSEQUENCES. 

The  replies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
powers  to  the  American  note  were  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  Spain  gave  assurances  of  im- 
mediate suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  the  introduction  of  administrative 
reforms  The  United  States,  therefore,  made 
no  further  attempts  at  intervention.  The  Cuban 
struggle  continued  for  two  years  longer.     The 


terms  of  pacification,  announced  early  in  1878, 
included  representation  in  the  Spanish  Cortes 
and  the  freedotn  of  the  slaves  of  the  insurgents. 
The  Cuban  deputies  in  the  Cortes,  however,  have 
not  been  representative  men,  but  men  of  Spanish 
birth  designated  usually  by  the  captain- generaL 
By  gradual  emancipation  slavery  ceased  in  the 
island  in  1885. 

Mr.  Latan^  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : 
<*The  present  insurrection  has  present^  in 
the  main  the  same  features  as  the  ten  years'  war ; 
the  same  desultory  methods  of  warfare  ;  the  same 
disregard  by  both  parties  of  the  rules  of  ci\alized 
nations  ;  and  the  same  liberal  concessions  on  the 
part  of  Spain  when  intervention  is  spoken  of. 
The  Spanish  Government  is  lavish  of  promises, 
but  slow  of  fulfillment.  If  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  ever  consider  it  its  high 
mission  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba, 
whether  in  the  cause  of  civilization  or  of  human- 
ity or  of  American  interests,  it  must  be  armed 
intervention,  and  when  once  decided  upon  it 
must  be  carried  to  fulfillment,  without  regard  to 
Spanish  promises  of  reform." 


THE  AMERICAN  NAVAL  OFFICER  OF  THE 
FUTURE. 

PASSED  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER  Mc 
FARLAND,  of  the  United  States  navy,  a 
member  of  the  board  appointed  by  Secretary 
Long  to  consider  the  claims  to  status  of  the  dif- 
ferent brandies  of  the  service,  writing  in  Cas. 
ster's  for  March,  describes  the  Amencan  naval 
ofiBcer  of  the  future  as  **  a  fighting  engineer." 

The  "personnel  board"  was  composed  of 
seven  line  and  four  engineer  oflBcers,  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Roosevelt  as  president.  The  en- 
gineers, who  for  many  years  have  maintained  that 
a  proper  status  in  the  service  was  not  accorded 
them,  submitted  a  statement  of  their  claims  as 
follows  : 

*  •  1 .  The  right  to  exercise  military  command 
over  the  men  of  the  engineer  department.  It 
may  surprise  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  naval 
laws  and  regulations  to  learn  that  such  a  claim 
should  be  necessary;  but.  existing  law  and  regula- 
tion explicitly  deny  the  right  of  command  to  all 
staff  oflBcers,  which  includes  engineers. 

'*  2.  The  right,  under  proper  circumstances,  to 
command  any  enlisted  man.  At  present,  with 
the  right  of  command  denied  to  staff  oflBcers, 
there  have  been  cases  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  subordinate  a  commissioned  staff  oflBcer  to  an 
enlisted  man. 

'*  3.  Actual  instead  of  *  relative'  rank,  in  or- 
der that  the  legal  right  to  command  enlisted  men 
should  not  be  questioned. 
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<*4.  The  military  title  indicative  of  this  rank, 
but  with  the  name  engineer  corps  added,  in  or- 
der that  there  might  be  no*  confusion  with  officers 
of  the  line,  and  following  the  custom  of  the 
army  with  respect  to  officers  of  the  various  corps 
and  departments.  '* 

These  claims  met  with  determined  opposition 
from  the  line  officers,  who  constituted  a  majority 
of  the  board,  and  a  deadlock  seemed  inevitable, 
when  a  solution  was  offered  in  the  form  of  a 
proposition  from  one  of  the  line  officers  to  make 
the  engineers  line  officers,  to  abolish  the  separate 
engineering  corps,  and  to  have  all  the  engineer- 
ing duty  performed  in  future  by  line  officers. 
This  proposition  was  made  by  Capt.  Robley  D. 
Evans. 

EVEBT    OFFICER    AN   ENGINEER. 

To  those  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  engineer  corps  should  be  abolished  at  the 
very  time  when  everything  about  the  battleship 
is  done  by  machinery,  the  engineer's  force  mak- 
ing, in  some  cases,  almost  half  the  crew,  Mr. 
McFarland  explains : 

'*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  scheme  is  not  one 
of  destruction,  but  of  construction.  The  engineer 
corps,  as  a  separate  body  of  officers,  disappears, 
but  not  its  duties.  These  are,  in  the  future, 
to  be  the  work  of  the  entire  list  of  line  officers, 
so  that  instead  of  about  two  hundred  engineers 
there  are  to  be  about  one  thousand,  who,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  called  engineers,  but  will  retain 
the  old  titles  of  naval  officers.  In  short,  naval 
evolution  and  the  effect  of  environment  have 
made  the  naval  officer  an  engineer." 

•  *  The  moilern  torpedo  is  an  intricate  machine, 
w^hose  service  involves  other  machinery  also,  and 
m  one  navy  at  least  this  has  brought  out  a  spe- 
cial corps  of  torpedo  engineers.  Then  there  are 
the  numerous  electrical  machines ;  in  fact,  as 
already  stated,  everything  in  a  modern  man-of. 
war  goes  by  machinery.  At  present,  the  officers 
who  have  to  handle  and  care  for  much  of  this 
machinery  are  not  trained  as  engineers,  and  they 
have  to  learn  their  duties  by  the  method  of  trial 
and  error.  Those  who  have  natural  mechanical 
aptitude  make  fewest  mistakes  and  become  pro- 
ficient soonest. 

*  *  Much  of  the  duty  performed  by  line  officers 
on  shore  is  also  engineering  work,  such  as  the 
superintendence  of  the  gun  factory  at  Washing- 
ten,  the  inspection  of  torpedoes,  rapid-lire  guns, 
small  arms,  and  of  steel  material  for  various 
purposes." 

Thus  many  of  the  line  officers  have  become 
engineers  in  fact,  although  not  in  name,  and  at 
present  our  navy  has  two  sets  of  engineers,  one 
of  which  differs   from   the   other  in  education 


rather  than  in  the  nature  of  the  official  duties 
assigned  to  each. 

The  two  things  of  supreme  importance,  as  Mr. 
McFarland  points  out,  are  the  handling  of 
weapons  and  the  management  of  the  motive  power, 
both  of  which  mean  the  command  of  large  num- 
bers of  men  and  engineering  training. 

<<  In  the  navy  of  the  future,  as  sketched  by 
the  board,  every  officer  is  to  be  competent  for 
duty  in  either  of  these  fields.  He  is  to  be  an  en- 
gineer who  is  competent  to  care  for  and  manipu- 
late any  of  the  engines  on  board  ship,  and  who 
has  been  trained  to  command  the  men  who  ac- 
tually handle  these  various  engines.  He  is  a 
specialist  who  has  been  given  careful  training 
for  the  particular  work  he  has  to  do,  which  is 
different  from  that  coming  on  any  other  engi- 
neer ;   he  is.  in  short,  a  fighting  engineer. " 


THE  MARINE  ENGINE  AND  MODERN  NAVAL 
STRATEGY. 

COMMODORE  MELVILLE,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  writing  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  March  on  the  subject 
of  **Our  Future  on  the  Pacific,"  utters  some 
timely  words  relative  to  the  progress  of  steam  in 
marine  propulsion  as  a  factor  in  shaping  the  policy 
of  nations  and  in  changing  the  scope  and  methods 
of  naval  strategy. 

In  1805,  when  Nelson  pursued  the  French 
fleet  over  7,000  miles  of  sea,  his  ships  averaged 
but  93  miles  a  day,  or  less  than  four  knots  an 
hour. 

*  *  *  Salt  beef  and  the  French  fleet  are  better  than 
roast  beef  and  champagne  without  it, '  said  the 
great  admiral  in  beginning  his  stem  chase.  He 
found  that  fleet  and  with  it  death  ;  but  in  the 
finding,  through  those  lagging  months,  while 
drifting  or  beating  over  those  leagues  of  sea,  he 
must  have  felt  to  the  full  the  limits  which  stinted 
the  sea- power  of  his  time. 

<  <  Steam  has  changed  all  this.  Over  the  same 
Western  Ocean  which  Nelson,  bitterly  impatient, 
crossed  and  recrossed  so  slowly  in  1805,  the 
United  States  cruiser  Columbia  swept,  ninety 
years  later,  at  a  speed  of  18.41  knots  per  hour, 
or  four  and  three-quarter  times  that  of  the  ships 
which,  dull  sailers  though  they  were,  were  very 
sure  and  deadly  in  their  work  at  Trafalgar. 

^  *  This  passage,  in  its  sustained  speed  through 
such  a  distance,  was  not  only  a  triumph,  yet  un- 
equaled,  for  American  naval  engineering ;  it 
was,  as  well,  a  flashing  illumination  of  the  strategic 
fact  that  America's  isolation,  militarily,  from 
European  and  Asian  nations  had  diminished  in 
this  age  in  most  marked  degree.  While  it  is  not 
yet  possible   for  the  performance   of  the   swift 
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Columbia  to  be  equaled  in  a  transatlantic  run  by 
armored  battleships,  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
Nelson's  speed  can  be  increased  nearly  threefold, 
and  that  within  two  weeks  a  European  fleet  of 
any  required  strength  could  be  thrown  upon  our 
Atlantic  coast  with  one -third  of  its  coal  supply 
remaining." 

GEOGRAPHIC  ISOLATION  NO    SAFEGUARD. 

Commodore  Melville  has  no  faith  in  geographic 
isolation  as  an  assurance  of  safety  to  any  nation. 
Ancient  Peru,  many  leagues  from  Spain,  fell  a 
victim  to  Pizarro  and  his  soldiery,  and  in  later 
times  China  learned  a  similar  lesson  at  the  hands 
of  the  English.  *  •  While  her  oflBcials  babbled  of 
invading  England  overland  through  Russia, 
the  war  of  1840  was  waged  against  her  by  the 
people  of  that  small  island,  parted  from  her  by  a 
hemisphere  ;  and  that  war  wrested  Hong  Kong 
from  her  shore  line,  seized,  in  indemnity, 
<2 1,000, 000  from  her  treasury,  and  by  force 
opened  five  of  her  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

*  *  These  examples,  it  is  true,  come  from  the 
•conflicts  of  higher  civilizations  with  those  differ- 
ing from  them  more  in  kind  than  in  degree ;  but 
the  world's  annals  are  not  bare  of  similar  illus- 
trations from  the  wars  of  less  unequal  foes.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  during  the  Revolution 
there  were  landed  in  America  nearly  50,000  for- 
eign troops;  that  in  the  War  of  1812  British 
forces  of  nearly  25,000  men  attacked  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  that  our  ports  were 
blockaded;  and  that  in  1814  our  Capitol  was 
burned." 

MR.  WALKER  INTERVIEWS  THE  HON.  T.  B. 
REED. 

MR.  JOHN  BRISBEN  WALKER,  in  the 
April  number  of  his  magazine,  the  Cos- 
mopolitan,  contributes  the  first  of  the  series  of 
*»  Studies  of  Our  Government,"  from  his  own 
pen,  the  first  essay  dealing  with  the  power  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
consisting  largely  of  an  interview  which  Mr. 
Walker  has  had  with  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Walker  approached  Mr.  Reed  with 
the  frank  statement  that  the  course  of  a  Con- 
gressman as  Speaker  seemed  to  Mr.  Walker  sub- 
versive of  the  very  principles  on  which  the  repre- 
sentative government  stood,  expressing  great 
interest  to  know  the  standpoint  from  which  the 
Speaker  himself  looked  at  the  matter.  Here  is 
Mr.  Reed's  answer: 

**  The  whole  matter  is  very  simple.  You  have 
a  representative  body  to  legislate  for  a  great 
country.     Many  thousands  of  bills  are  introduced 


at  each  session.  If  the  House  worked  night  and 
day  it  could  not  give  intelligent  consideration  to 
one-half  of  these  measures.  In  practice  it  is 
found  impossible  to  act  upon  one- tenth  of  them. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  there  be  no 
legislation  because  not  all  can  be  done  that  should 
be  done  ?  If  some  must  be  favored  for  con- 
sideration, who  shall  select  these  ? 

*  *  The  committees  ?  Yes,  but  there  are  many 
committees,  all  pressing  for  legislation  which  they 
deem  important,  and  the  House  has  only  so  much 
time  at  its  disposal.  In  order  that  anything  like 
attention  to  the  most  important  interests  shall  be 
given,  there  must  be  a  process  of  selection.  This 
work  cannot  be  well  given  over.  The  Speaker 
alone  is  responsible  to  the  entire  House.  He  must 
aim,  of  course,  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the 
committees,  and  should  he  act  in  an  arbitrary  or 
unfair  way  he  would  be  very  quickly  brought  to 
book  by  them.  He  cannot  exist  without  their 
support,  and  his  power  depends  upon  their  opin 
ion  of  his  wisdom  and  in  discriminations  ex 
ercised  by  him.  Who  shall  exercise  this  power 
if  the  Speaker  does  not  ?  " 

THE   SPEAKER    AN    AVOWED    PABTI8AN. 

**To  what  extent  are  you  partial  in  giving 
recognition  to  those  seeking  the  attention  of  the 
House?" 

«*  Well,  I  may  say  to  begin  with  that  I  make 
no  distinction  in  the  recognition  of  personal 
friends  over  enemies.  I  try  to  be  fair  at  all 
times." 

*  *  But  do  you  not  almost  invariably  give  the 
advantage  to  your  own  party  ?  " 

<*  Certainly,"  Mr.  Reed  replied  in  a  tone  tha. 
quite  suggested  <<  Why  should  I  not  ?"  **  I  giv* 
my  own  party  invariably  the  advantage.  I  be 
lieve  their  objects  most  truly  represent  the  beff 
interests  of  the  American  people." 

''But  to  return  to  your  recognition  of  mem- 
bers :  ought  it  not  to  be  the  duty  of  the  presid 
ing  officer  in  a  legislative  body  to  draw  out  the 
fullest  discussion,  especially  from  the  minority  'i 
Ought  he  not  to  seek  to  give  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity for  every  argument  to  be  heard  which  will 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  ?  " 

» *  Theoretically  you  are  right ;  in  practice 
many  difficulties  interfere  to  block  the  attainmect 
of  such  theoretical  perfection. " 

Then  the  conversation  drifted  off  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  citi- 
zen acting  as  a  member  of  a  party  and  acting  as 
an  independent  voter. 

' '  What  standing,"  I  asked,  *«  would  a  man  of 
high  intelligence  and  high  character  have  to-day 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  if  he  belonged  to  none 
of  the  political  parties  ?  " 
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<*None  at  a/1,"  was  the  quick  reply.  <*So 
many  measures  are  under  discussion  before  the 
public  that  the  House  practically  agrees  to  regard 
as  unimportant  and  unworthy  of  consideration 
everything  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  ad - 
rancid  in  public  discussion  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  some  party." 

THE    WEAKNESS    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

* '  But  suppose  that  the  party  with  which  a  man 
would  naturally  affiliate  were  under  the  control 
of  corrupt  elements,  or  of  a  gang  using  the  or- 
ganization for  selfish  purposes.  Would  a  mem- 
ber who  stood  aloof  under  such  circumstances  be 
powerless  as  the  House  is  organized  to-day  ?" 

'*  Practically  jso.  And  very  justly,  it  seems  to 
me.  If  a  man  has  a  reform  to  carry  out  let  him 
first  convince  one  of  the  great  political  parties  of 
its  justice.  He  will  have  but  half  as  many  peo- 
ple to  bring  over  in  this  way  as  if  he  were  to 
undertake  to  impress  his  doctrine  upon  the  entire 
nation." 

The  reply  to  this  was  that  the  history  of  re- 
forms showed  that  they  always  sprang  from  with- 
out existing  political  parties. 

"I  need  not  argue  that,"  he  answered,  *<for 
you  must  concede  that  eventually  they  either 
were  taken  up  by  one  of  the  old  parties  or  re- 
quired a  new  party  for  their  consummation." 


ENGLAND  VERSUS  GERMANY. 

IN  the  April  HarperU  an  Englishman,  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Mr. 
Sidney  Whitman,  writes  on  '  *  England  and  Ger- 
many," and  the  competition,  and  recognition  of 
the  competition,  which  has  grown  up  between  the 
two  countries,  especially  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. Mr.  Whitman  is  very  outspoken  and 
strong  in  his  urging  that  it  is  no  more  England's 
true  interest  to  foster  the  present  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism toward  Germany,  than  it  is  against  that 
of  Germany  to  continue  sterile  railing  against  the 
English.  He  thinks  that  the  geographical  situ- 
ation of  the  two  countries  will  in  all  probability 
preclude  any  coming  to  blows. 

**  MADE    IN    GERMANY." 

"  With  regard  to  the  English,  the  sooner  they 
drop  the  contemptuous  railing  at  things  *  *  made 
in  Germany,"  the  sooner  they  banish  the  fantas- 
tical project — more  currently  harbored  than  is 
generally  believed  or  acknowledged — of  sinking 
Germany's  fleet,  bombarding  German  towns,  and 
^lining  Germany's  commerce,  the  better  for  all 
parties,  themselves  included.  In  competing  with 
England,  Germany  is  only  fulfilling  her  national 
a  competition  which  the  English  them- 


selves invited  and  hailed  with  cor»lial  welcome  in 
1851.  But  even  if  England's  wish  is  to  frustrate 
the  realization  of  Germany's  destiny,  she  is 
utterly  powerless  to  prevent  it  or  to  stop  her 
progress  toward  a  great  commercial,  industrial, 
economic  future.  Germany  to-day  is  already  a 
wealth -producing  country  to  an  extent  little 
dreamed  of  in  England.  It  is  too  late  to  prevent 
Germany,  even  without  a  fleet,  from  occupying 
that  position  in  the  world  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury which  her  history  in  the  Middle  Ages — set 
back  temporarily  in  modern  times  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  its  consequences — points  to  as 
her  inevitable  birthright  in  the  center  of  Europe. 
A  casual  glance  at  Germany  to-day,  at  the  busy 
life — I  had  nearly  said  the  magniflcence  of 
German  towns  such  as  Hamburg  or  Berlin,  Co- 
logne, Dresden,  and  many  others — at  the  thou- 
sands of  industrial  centers,  at  the  earnest  work 
done  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  study,  at  the  many 
national  seats  of  learning — ^this,  at  least,  might 
suffice  to  bring  the  conviction  home  even  to  the 
most  patriotic  Englishman  that  Germany  in  many 
practical  matters  is  already  ahead,  has  already 
left  England  in  the  rear. 

England's  supremacy  gone. 

<'The  qualities  of  energy,  ingenuity,  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-sacrifice,  the  possession  of  wealth, 
which  made  England  great,  are  doubtless  Eng- 
land's still,  but  she  is  no  longer  to  the  same  ex- 
tent paramount  in  these  possessions  as  of  yore. 
The  leadership  in  many  important  practical  mat- 
ters is  no  longer  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen.  In  some  things  it  has 
already  irrevocably  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many. This  may  be  an  unpalatable  statement 
and  seem  an  incredible  one.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  and  one  already  seriously  realized 
by  the  '  few, '  even  in  England.  Unfortunately 
for  the  progress  of  mankind,  it  is  ever  only  the 
<few'  that  '  see.'  In  France,  in  1870,  or  rather 
in  Berlin,  it  was  one  man  only^  Baron  S  toff  el — 
the  French  military  attache — who  *  saw '  and 
warned,  but  nobody  listened — nobody  ever  does 
listen.  It  is  a  hare-brained  idea  to  think  of 
bombarding  Germany's  ports  {Saturday  Review^ 
September  11,  1897) — as  if  a  few  *  wicked '  Eng- 
lish ironclads  were  going  to  sound  the  knell  of  a 
country  which  is*  marching  onward  in  its  predes- 
tined course  to  the  sonorous  strains  of  Wagner's 
*  Nibelungen,  *  There  may  be  war — there  has 
ever  been  war — there  will  always  be  war.  In 
this  case  it  is  also  war — the  subtlest  if  not  the 
most  cruel — economic  war !  And  victory  will 
be  to  the  most  disciplined,  the  most  intelligent, 
the  most  thrifty — shall  I  add,  the  most  virtuous 
— the  fittest  I  " 
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JAPAN  AND  CHINA  IN  THE  WORLD'S  MARKET. 

AN  article  on   * « Japan  :  A  New  Commercial 
Competitor  *'  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Jerome- 
Dyer  to  the  New  Century  Review  for  March. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  British  point 
of  view,  this  writer  finds  cause  for  alarm  in 
Japan's  rapid  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 
During  the  three  years  ending  1895,  in  the  trade 
with  India,  China,  Canada,  Australia  and  certain 
other  Pacific  ports,  British  exports  fell  off  more 
than  £7,500,000,  while  the  Japanese  increased 
more  than  £1,500,000.  Yet  that  was  the  time 
of  the  war  with  China.     He  says  : 

'  *  The  Japanese  are  peculiarly  a  manufacturing 
and  artistic  people.  Almost  every  private  dwell- 
ing is  a  manufactory  of  some  description.  They 
are  shrewd,  enerjretic,  and  enterprising,  and 
being  a  people  of  a  quick  wit,  a  keen  eye,  and  a 
cunning  hand,  should  prove  skillful  artisans  and 
astute  traders.  They  possess  the  splendid  qualifi- 
cation of  being  able  to  combine  the  development 
of  agricultural  industry  with  that  of  manu- 
facturing, for  both  are  proceeding  swiftly  on  the 
upward  grade.  The  development  of  the  latter 
may  be  gauged  by  the  following :  During  the 
ten  years  ending  1894  their  spindles  increased 
from  less  than  50,000  to  nearly  700,000.  For 
the  same  period  the  number  of  companies  and 
manufactories  (firms  and  private  companies  ex- 
cluded) increased  from  650  to  1,500  ;  steamships, 
from  400  to  520  ;  mileage  of  railroads,  from  249 
to  2,220  ;  telegraph  offices,  from  320  to  720  ; 
miles  of  telephone  wires  (1890  to  1894),  from  258 
to  1,831  ;  reserves  in  some  of  the  leading  banks, 
from  £460,000  to  over  £3,400,000;  and  the 
total  foreign  trade  for  this  period  of  ten  years, 
from  £7,900,000  to  £28,800,000.  Throughout 
this  period,  while  no  manufacturing  company 
paid  less  than  5  per  cent,  in  dividends — and  many 
paid  15  and  16  per  cent. — average  wages  increased 
from  2^.  to  over  3d.  per  day.  The  year 
1896  shows  no  decrease  in  the  industrial  activity 
and  commercial  expansion  of  the  country,  ex- 
cepting a  temporary  falling  off  in  the  exports  of 
certain  staples  through  the  failure  of  crops.  At 
the  end  of  1896  the  number  of  spindles  had  in- 
creased  to  1,300,000  ;  the  number  of  joint-stock 
companies  to  1,729,  with  a  total  capital  (no  doubt 
nominal)  of  $270,916,797.*' 

COMMERCIAL   ACTIVITY    SINCE    THE    WAR. 

The  activity  manifested  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial undertakings  since  the  war  is  shown  by 
the  amount  of  total  capital  invested  in  railroads, 
banks,  and  companies,  which  in  1895  was  $339,- 
840,290  and  in  1896  $939,649,500. 

*  *  The  Japanese  are  by  no  means  restricting 
themselves   to   the   few   manufactures  in  which 


they  already  do  a  foreign  export  trade.  Apart 
from  splendidly  equipped  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  they  are  already  manufacturing,  for  local 
supply,  clocks  and  watches,  boots,  clothing,  sad- 
dlery, furniture  and  fancy  goods,  leather  bags, 
brushes,  buttons,  rope  and  navy  canvas,  cabinet 
organs  and  violins,  scientific  instruments  and 
photographic  cameras  and  wares  ;  and  news  is  to 
hand  of  the  formation  of  large  bicycle  manufac- 
turing companies." 

Yet  this  prospect,  serious  as  it  is,  is  nothing 
compared  to  what  the  writer  expects  from  the 
wakening  up  of  China  : 

*  *  Portentous  as  these  newcomers  into  the  arena 
are,  they  form  but  an  atom  to  the  element  which 
the  Chinese  promise  in  the  near  future.  At 
present  this  heaving  mass  of  misdirected  indus- 
try slumbers  for  want  of  purpose  and  leadership, 
but  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  wan- 
dered into  other  lands  have  quickly  developed 
those  qualities  which  will  make  the  whole  race 
the  fear  and  pester  of  future  civilization.  They 
are  quietly  but  speedily  dislodging  their  *  white 
brothers  *  in  every  port  in  the  Pacific  where  they 
are  permitted  settlement. " 

THE  PROBLEM  TO  BE  SOLVED. 

The  danger  from  the  yellow  race  is  put  thus 
by  the  writer : 

*  *  The  extraordinary  industry,  increasing  ac- 
tivity, and  insidious  encroachments  of  these 
people  must  convince  those  who  study  the  ques- 
tion that,  whatever  other  nations  may  do,  Great 
Britain  cannot  long  endure  with  its  present 
equanimity  the  rapidly  expanding  competition  of 
this  race,  which  in  methods,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms so  completely  differs  from  our  own.  It 
will  simply  be  a  question  of  living  at  their  wage 
and  enduring  what  it  entails,  or  protecting  our- 
selves so  that  our  wage- earners  may  not  suffer." 

The  remedy  of  **  protection"  is  hinted  at, 
rather  than  openly  advocated,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  article.  A  fence  round  the  British 
empire — a  customs  duty  on  foreign  goods  to 
equal  the  freight  from  distant  portions  of  the 
empire,  or  a  subsidy  to  shipping  companies  to 
lower  the  freights — is  suggested  : 

**  Such  an  agreement  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies  would  prove  the  strong- 
est incentive  to  the  voluntary  emigration  of  de- 
sirable people  from  all  countries  to  those  free 
and  fruitful  colonies  of  the  empire  so  wanting  in 
population,  so  attractive  in  those  circumstances 
which  tend  to  make  life  a  period  of  happy  con- 
tentment, and  with  such  a  prosperous  future  aa 
such  an  arrangement  would  open  out." 

This  article  makes  it  clear  that  England  ib  at 
last  waking  up  to  the  Eastern  industrial  situation. 
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TEA-FARMING  IN  SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

IN  tlie  April  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  L.  F.  I.  Parks 
gives  a  brief  description  of  *  *  Successful  Tea- 
Growing  in  America"  as  it  is  practiced  near 
Summerville,  S.  C.  Summerville  is  in  a  region 
of  the  South  which  has  been  largely  settled  by 
sickly  Northern  people  attracted  thither  by  the 
healthful  advantages.  One  gentleman  has  had 
charge  of  this  tea-growing  experiment,  and  has 
succeeded  so  well  that  on  his  farm  there  was 
raised  last  year  1,100  pounds  of  the  finest  tea 
obtainable,  and  this  year's  crop  will  amount  to 
more  than  2,000  pounds.  Dr.  Shepard,  in  an 
interview,  says  that  his  plants  afford  him  a  pro- 
duction greater  than  China's  average  and  almost 
equal  to  that  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  tea  finds 
a  ready  sale,  being  marketed  from  Massachusetts 
to  Florida,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  central 
and  Western  States.  The  great  diflBculty,  of 
course,  in  raising  tea  in  America,  as  compared 
with  the  farms  of  the  Orient,  is  that  the  labor 
required  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  costs  a  small 
fraction  of  the  labor  in  America.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  every  pound  of  tea  which  is  imported 
from  China  and  India  has  paid  several  large 
profits  to  middlemen  makes  it  possible  to  com- 
pete even  under  this  advantageous  labor  condition. 
Dr.  Shepard  says  in  his  interview  that  just  the 
picking  of  the  fresh  leaf  costs  as  much  in  Amer- 
ica as  the  raising,  picking,  and  packing  of  the 
same  quantity  of  tea  sent  from  Asia  He  says 
that  there  are,  therefore,  two  alternatives  pre- 
sented to  the  would-be  American  tea-grower. 
*  •  He  must  raise  the  quality  of  his  product  above 
that  of  the  cheaper  Oriental  grades,  or  he  must 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  with  us.  The 
former  course  has  been  maintained  at  Pinehurst, 
with  promising  results." 

THE    MANUPACTURINO   PROCESS. 

<  *  A  suitably  equipped  factory  is  indispensable 
to  even  a  moderate -sized  garden.  For  the  present 
only  black  teas  are  made  at  Pinehurst,  and  con- 
sequently a  brief  description  of  what  is  requisite 
for  their  manufacture  must  suflBce.  The  first 
step  is  the  withering  of  the  fresh  leaf.  This  is 
done  by  thinly  spreading  out  the  leaf  on  floors  or 
trays,  so  that  every  pound  shall  cover  about  ten 
square  feet.  As  each  pound  of  finished  tea  repre- 
sents four  and  one -fifth  pounds  of  fresh  leaf,  it 
will  be  seen  that  an  output  of  100  pounds  of  dry 
tea  per  diem  requires  about  4,000  square  feet  of 
withering  surface — in  itself  an  expensive  item. 
The  purpose  of  withering  is  to  render  the  fresh 
leaf  susceptible  of  being  rolled  without  breaking. 
As  it  comes  to  the  factory  it  is  crisp  and  elastic; 
it  crackles  when  compressed  in  the  hand;  when 
bent  it  immediately  resumes  its  former  shape. 


Withering  requires  a  light,  airy  room;  but  it  is 
better  to  exclude  direct  sunlight.  A  few  hours 
sometimes  suffice  for  the  change,  but  usually  a 
whole  day's  exposure  is  necessary." 

MACHINERY    VERSUS    HAND-POWER. 

Dr.  Shepard  continues  his  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  processes  : 

'  *  When  sufficiently  withered  the  leaf  loses  its 
elasticity  and  feels  like  an  old  kid  glove ;  no 
longer  will  it  crackle  when  compressed,  nor  will 
it  regain  its  shape.  Fresh  leaf  has  neither  dis- 
tinctive taste  nor  odor.  Withered  leaf  has  a 
faint  odor;  peculiar,  but  not  suggestive  of  the 
finished  tea.  By  rolling  (either  by  hand  or 
machinery),  the  oily  cells  in  the  leaf  are  broken 
up  and  the  juice  is  pressed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  There  it  becomes  foamy  from  the 
action  of  the  air  and  the  continued  rolling.  An 
oxidation  begins,  which  is  prolonged  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  By  rolling  and  oxidation 
(formerly  and  erroneously  termed  fermentation) 
the  strength  and,  in  part,  the  flavor  of  the  tea 
are  developed.  The  rest  of  the  flavor  and 
fragrance  are  the  result  of  the  final  process  of 
*  firing  *  or  drying.  In  most  of  these  operations 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  substitute 
machinery  for  hand-power,  especially  where  the 
production  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
buying  and  erecting  the  especially  devised 
machines.  And  aside  from  economy  in  pro- 
duction, the  greater  uniformity  of  product  and 
the  greater  cleanliness  of  the  manufacture  are 
commendable  features.  In  the  rolling. of  tea 
leaf  a  capable  man  can  handle  thirty  pounds  a 
day;  a  <  Little  Giant'  rolling  machine  can  do  as 
much  in  half  an  hour,  with  the  labor  of  one  mule. 
The  total  cost  of  a  factory  suitable  for  the  daily 
production  of  fifty  pounds  of  dried  tea  may  be 
estimated  from  $1,500  to  $2,000." 


THE  MENNONITES  IN  MANITOBA. 

PRINCE  KRAPOTKIN  contributes  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on  '  *  Some  of 
the  Resources  of  Canada,"  which  is  full  of  inter- 
esting matter.  There  are  few  writers  who  have 
such  a  gift  of  lucid  exposition  as  that  enjoyed  by 
Prince  Krapotkin,  and  this  article  of  his  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  struck  by  the  re- 
semblance between  Canada  and  Siberia  and  much 
impressed  with  the  immense  resources  of  the 
dominion.  Of  many  other  observations  which 
he  makes,  perhaps  those  most  worth  quoting  are 
those  in  which  he  describes  the  great  success  of 
the  Mennonites  in  Manitoba.  Prince  Krapotkin 
came  upon  their  villages  in  the  far  Northwest, 
where  he  found  them  thriving.     He  says  : 
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^•Mennonites  prosper  everywhere.  They 
were  prosperous  in  Russia  and  they  prosper  in 
Canada.  If  they  are  compelled  to  emigrate,  they 
send  first  their  delegates,  who  select  the  best 
spots — so  they  did  in  Manitoba  ;  and  they  emi- 
grate in  whole  villages.  They  settled  in  Canada 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  should 
receive  the  land  in  a  block  and  be  left  entirely  to 
themselves  ;  otherwise  they  would  have  gone  to 
the  States,  to  South  America,  or  even  to  Green- 
land, to  join  the  Moravian  Brothers.  They  set- 
tled in  villages,  and  in  these  villages  they  main- 
tain the  institutions  of  mutual  support  and 
peace,  which  they  consider  to  be  the  essence  of 
Christian  religion — a  practice  for  which  they  have 
been  persecuted  for  three  centuries  in  succession 
by  Christian  churches  and  states. 

**  On  approaching  a  Mennonite  village,  one  is 
at  once  transported  to  Russia.  After  some  stay 
in  Russia  the  Mennonites  adopted  the  institutions 
of  the  Russian  village  community,  slightly 
modified,  and  they  have  transported  them  to 
Canada.  The  community's  cattle  is  kept  on  the 
common,  or  on  the  common  meadow,  or  on  fallow 
land,  under  the  watch  of  the  communal  shep- 
herd. 

AN  ANTI-POVKBTY  SOCIETY. 

*  *  The  unanimous  testimony  of  all  Canadians  is 
that  the  Mennonites  are  the  wealthiest  settlers  in 
that  neighborhood.  Their  houses  are  spacious 
and  have  an  air  of  homeliness  which  is  often 
missing  in  other  hamlets  ;  there  are  more  trees  in 
their  villages  than  in  all  the  surrounding  prairie, 
and  these  plantations  protect  the  houses  and  the 
yards  from  the  snow-drifts ;  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  poverty,  although  the  Mennonite  popula- 
tion has  multiplied  in  twenty  years  out  of  every 
reasonable  proportion.  They  proceed  as  they 
proceeded  in  Russia — namely,  a  special  com- 
munal fund  is  reserved  for  buying  more  land 
when  need  is  felt. 

*  *  Mennonites,  as  is  known,  refuse  to  take  part 
in  any  function  of  the  state,  and  especially  in 
military  service.  .  .  .  With  all  that,  they  are 
not  communists  ;  they  recognize  private  owner- 
ship, and  those  of  them  who  take  to  trade  make 
fortunes.  They  have  communal  mills,  but  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  idea  that  they  might  keep 
communal  stores  as  well. 

**  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  these  com- 
munities holding  their  own,  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  a  very  different  civilization.  It  must  be 
owned  that  one- third  of  the  Mennonites  have  left 
the  communities  and  carry  on  farming  entirely 
for  themselves.  But  it  must  also  be  said  that 
this  desertion  is  due  chiefly  to  moral  causes.  .  .  . 
The  chief  motive,  I  was  told  on  all  sides,  was  to 


get  free  from  the  control  of  the  *  elders, '  which 
grows  only  more  oppressive  when  the  community 
has  to  live  among  uncongenial  surroundings.    To 
take  one  instance  only — education.     All  leach 
ings  of  modem   civilization  being  a  glorification 
of  unbridled  egotism,  the  *  elders'  cling  only  the 
more  to  the  Bible,  on  account  of  the  descriptions 
of  communist  life  which  they  find  in  it.      Thev 
look  with  suspicion   upon  all  scientific  education. 
.  .   .  Altogether,  the  authority  of  the  *  elders  '  is 
nearly  absolute,  and,  as  always  happens  in  reli- 
gious communities,  it  is  less  directed  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  economical  and  social  bases  of 
life  which  have  proved  to  be  successful  or  to  a 
reasoned  analysis  of  these  fundamental  principles, 
than  to  the  maintenance  of  those  traditional  be- 
liefs which  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  possible 
sanction  of  the  semi-commtinistic  forms  of  life. 
Still,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  amid  that  capi- 
talist civilization  some  twenty  thousand  men  should 
continue  to  live  and  to  thrive  under  a  system  of 
partial  communism  and  passive  resistance  to  the 
state  which  they  have  maintained  for  more  than 
three  himdred  years  against  all  persecutions. " 


THE  NEW  YORK  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

IN  the  Charities  Review  for  March  appears  an 
address  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hollis  on  the 
origin,  aims,  and  work  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
in  New  York  City. 

This  organization  had  its  origin  in  the  German 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1784  by  Baron 
von  Steuben  and  has  been  most  fruitful  in  many 
forms  of  beneficence,  especially  among  poor  im- 
migrants.    As  Mr.  Hollis  says  : 

* '  In  the  early  days  of  Castle  Garden,  this 
society  and  its  vigilant  agents  afforded  the  only 
protection  from  the  horde  of  unscrupulous 
scoundrels  who,  under  the  guise  of  lodging- 
house  keepers,  money-changers,  ticket-sellers, 
etc. ,  awaited  the  ignorant  and  bewildered  new- 
comer and  often  left  him  robbed  of  everything 
and  utterly  helpless  at  the  threshold  of  a  strange 
land." 

For  many  years  a  committee  of  the  German 
Society,  in  cooperation  with  a  charitably  inclined 
lawyer,  attended  to  cases  of  need  and  oppression 
calling  for  legal  redress. 

**  Whole  organizations  for  the  plunder  of  im- 
migrants, especially  by  means  of  counterfeit 
money  and  forged  railroad  tickets,  were  broken 
up  ;  an  official  inspection  of  lodging-houses  was 
introduced,  and  exemplary  punishments  obtained 
for  some  of  the  worst  offenders.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  strangeis  ignorant  of  our 
language  and  customs  were  considered  fair  game 
for  scoundrels  of  every  description  long  after 
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ley  had  left  the  neighborhood  of  Castle  Gar- 
ftn.  The  number  of  civil  suits  necessary  to 
iforce  unquestioned  rights  became  larger  every 
ear/' 

In  1875  the  burden  became  too  great  to  be 
rne  by  this  committee,  and  the  German  Legal 
id  Society  was  organized.     In  the  first  year 
12  cases  were  disposed  of,  and  this  number  has 
adily  increased,  till  in  1897  it  was  7,473.     In 
cases  of  actual  collections  for  clients  a  min- 
fill  urn  charge  of    10  per  cent,    was  made,   and 
wherever  practicable  a  retainer,  besides  the  pay- 
ment of  disbursements,  has  always  been  insisted 
on.     In  the  twenty -three  years  of  its  existence 
the  society  has  had  nearly  100,000  clients,  and 
has  collected  for  them  over  $050,000. 

The  society  has  dropped  the  **  German  "  from 
its  name,  and  is  now  thoroughly  *  *  American- 
ized." It  is  Mr.  HoUis*  belief  that  few  institu- 
tions in  New  York  are  doing  so  much  practical 
work  **in  the  way  of  Americanizing  ignorant 
foreigners,  impressing  them  with  the  reality  of 
American  law  and  justice,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  patriotic  regard  for  their  new  home,  as 
the  Legal  Aid  Society.  To  most  immigrants 
this  country  appears  solely  as  a  land  where  money 
can  be  more  easily  made  and  a  pittance  for  old 
age  more  readily  saved  than  in  their  original 
home.  At  the  same  time  they  come  with  the 
suspicions  of  ignorance — alas  I  only  too  often  well 
founded — against  the  American  standard  of  hon- 
esty and  justice.  Thousands  of  these  people  have 
learned  from  our  society  that  the  interests  of  the 
poor  in  the  country  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
as  well  protected  as  abroad,  and  that  right  and 
justice  have  the  same  meaning  the  world  over." 


ULD  WINTERS  DESTINED  TO  BE  UNIVERSAL. 

AVERY  delightful  prospect  is  opened  up  by 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  in  the  paper  on  *'  The 
Seasons  of  the  Year'*  which  he  contributes  to 
Longman's  for  March.  A  common  impression 
prevails  that  the  earth  must  ever  grow  cooler  and 
cooler,  and  consequently  less  habitable,  until,  as 
Camille  Flammarion  pictured  it,  the  last  human 
being  is  frozen  to  death  under  the  equator.  But 
however  little  this  ultimate  goal  may  be  altered, 
Mr.  Allen  gives  a  more  genial  outlook  for  the 
less  distant  future.  The  glacial  epoch  was,  Mr. 
Allen  avers,  perhaps  the  greatest  revolution  our 
planet  has  ever  suffered. 

"Most  physicists  now  accept  more  or  less  the 
theory  put  forward  with  great  ingenuity  by  Mr. 
Croll,  which  sets  it  down  to  a  period  of  extreme 
eccentricity  in  the  earth's  orbit  ;  but  some  weight 
inu8t  also  be  allowed,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  has  clearly  shown,  to  the  local  arrange- 


ment of  land  and  water  on  the  globe  at  the  time 
of  its  origin,  as  well  as  to  the  occurrence  of  moun- 
tain ranges  just  then  at  the  poles,  and  to  other 
purely  terrestrial  causes.  Never  before,  in  all 
probability,  had  the  poles  been  occupied  by  great . 
glacier- clad  mountains.  It  seems  most  likely, 
indeed,  that  we  are  now  practically  at  the 
end  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  that  if  only  we 
could  once  get  rid  of  the  polar  ice -caps,  which 
keep  a  stock  of  chilliness  always  laid  on  (I  speak 
the  quite  comprehensible  language  of  every -day 
life),  we  might  recur  forthwith  to  the  warm  and 
almost  imperceptible  winters  of  the  pre- glacial 
period.  But,  as  things  stand,  the  stock  of  ice  at 
the  poles  never  gets  melted  away  in  the  existing 
northern  or  southern  summer;  fresh  ice  accumu- 
lates on  top  of  the  old  mass  with  each  winter  ; 
prevailing  winds  blowing  over  this  ice  chill 
regions  lying  much  further  toward  the  tropics ; 
icebergs  detach  themselves  and  float  off,  thus 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  the 
middle  zones  ;  arctic  or  antarctic  currents  spread 
round  the  coasts  and  absorb  the  solar  heat  in 
enormous  quantities." 

THE  REASONS  FOB  THE  SEASONS. 

<  <  The  cause  of  the  seasons  as  a  whole  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  with  the  resulting 
inclination  of  either  pole  toward  the  sun  alter- 
nately." Seasons  have  thus  always  been  more  or 
less  marked,  and  originally  answered  by  corre- 
sponding changes  in  plants  and  animals.  Ever 
since  the  glaciaJ  epoch,  the  natural  reality  of  the 
year  has  been  plainly  perceptible  to  man: 

*  *  Even  before  the  coming  on  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  the  seasons  were  probably  somewhat  more 
marked  in  the  temperate  and  polar  regions  than 
in  the  tropics,  the  longer  day  in  summer  and  the 
greater  directness  of  impact  of  the  rays  making 
the  summer  months  always  warmer.  But  for 
various  reasons,  among  which  we  may  presumably 
rank  the  absence  in  early  ages  of  high  land  at  the 
poles  and  of  an  accumulated  polar  ice -cap,  to- 
gether with  the  existence  of  warm  sea- currents 
from  the  tropics  to  the  poles,  the  winters  of  pre- 
glacial  ages  seem  to  have  been  relatively  mild, 
perhaps  (if  we  may  judge  by  the  types  of  plant- 
life)  milder  than  those  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  in  our  own  period.  No  cold  winds  of 
importance  seem  then  to  have  blown  with  blight- 
ing effect  from  glaciated  or  snow -clad  districts. 
(Mars  in  our  own  time  appears  to  enjoy  winters 
somewhat  of  this  character,  though  a  little  cold- 
er, with  a  temporary  snow-  cap. )  The  seasons  as  we 
know  them  in  temperate  and  arctic  climates,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  largely  the  result  of  the  glacial 
epoch  and  its  persistent  legacy,  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  ioe-caps." 
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ANECDOTES  OF  EDISON. 

IN  the  April  Ladies^  Home  Journal  there  is  an 
article  under  the  title,  **  The  Anecdotal  Side 
of  Edison,"  a  group  of  very  short  stories  of  the 
great  inventor,  accompanied  by  some  very  inter- 
esting photographs  of  him  and  his  family.  One 
of  the  stories  is  rather  startling,  if  it  truly  repre- 
sents Mr.  Edison's  habits  as  a  correspondent. 
<  <  He  had  just  returned  f rohi  a  few  days'  absence 
to  find  a  small  mountain  of  letters  awaiting  him. 
He  was  not  in  a  mood  for  the  reading  and 
answering  of  letters,  but  his  secretary  pressed 
him  to  begin.  This  irritated  Edison,  and  taking 
the  whole  basket  of  letters  dropped  its  entire  con- 
tents into  the  burning  grate  fire.  '  There, '  he 
said,  '  that  is  the  easiest  way  to  settle  that, '  and 
went  off  to  his  work.  Three  months  later  a 
friend  recalled  the  incident  to  him.  *  Yes,'  said 
Edison^  with  a  chuckle,  'and  do  you  know  I 
never  heard  irom  a  blessed  one  of  those  letters, 
which  shows  you  how  important  a  public  man's 
mail  is.'" 

**  Mr.  Edison  is  as  small  a  sleeper  as  he  is  an 
eater,  but  when  he  sleeps  he  does  that  and  noth- 
ing else.  He  never  dreams  and  is  never  rest- 
less, getting  more  rest  from  two  hours'  sleep  than 
most  men  do  from  six.  A  short  time  ago,  when 
working  night  and  day  at  some  experiment,  he 
went  to  bed  at  half-past  5  in  the  morning  and 
was  up  again  at  7.  At  breakfast  some  one  asked 
him  how  he  felt.  *  Oh,  I  feel  very  well, '  he 
said,  *  but  I'd  feel  much  better  if  I  hadn't  over- 
slept myself  a  half  hour.'  " 

THE    WIZABD's    wit. 

Most  of  the  samples  of  Mr.  Edison's  wit  that 
are  in  this  article  do  not  seem  very  striking,  but 
the  following  incident  at  any  rate  is  pleasantly 
suggestive  of  his  inimitable  perseverance  :  * '  The 
spirit  of  fun  never  leaves  him.  He  conducts  a 
great  many  of  his  chemical  experiments  in  open- 
mouthed  tumblers — ordinary  thick  glass  flat- 
bottomed  kitchen  tumblers.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  used  over  four  hundred  tumblers 
in  an  experiment  which  had  proved  a  complete 
failure,  one  of  the  assistants  said,  <Well,  Mr. 
Edison,  what  shall  we  do  next?'  Mr.  Edison 
scratched  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  looking 
at  the  array  of  glasses  he  said  slowly,  '  Well,  I 
think  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  some  more 
tumblers.'" 

**Once,  when  asked  to  give  his  definition  of 
genius,  Mr.  Edison  replied:  <  Two  per  cent,  is 
genius  and  98  per  cent,  is  hard  work.'  At  an- 
other time,  when  the  argument  that  genius  was 
inspiration  was  brought  before  him,  he  said: 
*  Bah  !  Genius  is  not  inspired.  Inspiration  is 
perspiration.' " 


IBSEN,  THE  DRAMATIST. 

APROPOS  of  Ibsen's  seventieth  birthday  cele- 
bration, on  March  20,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Schofield  contributes  to  the  April  Atlantic  a 
chapter  of  '*  Personal  Impressions  of  Bjomson 
and  Ibsen." 

Bjornson's  characteristics  have  been  often  de- 
scribed. He  is  almost  the  opposite  of  Ibsen.  A 
friendly  man,  enthusiastic,  outspoken,  exuberant, 
fond  of  his  family,  interested  in  his  fellows — 
such  is  Bjornson  as  Mr.  Schofield  and  others 
have  found  him. 

*  *  Ibsen,  reserved,  cold,  cautious,  taciturn, 
never  caught  off  his  guard,  always  alone.  Bjom- 
son has  been  called  the  heart  of  Norway,  Ibsen 
its  head.  Bjdrnson  delights  in  being  the  center 
of  an  admiring  gathering.  Ibsen  abhors  the 
curious  crowd.  BjSmson  has  always  a  word  for 
every  one,  an  opinion  on  every  question,  an  elo- 
quent speech  for  every  occasion.  Ibsen  is  one  of 
the  most  uncommunicative  of  men  :  he  has  almost 
never  been  induced  to  address  a  meeting  ;  he 
avoids  expressing  his  opinion  on  any  subject 
whatever.  Bjornson  fills  columns  of  the  radical 
newspapers  at  a  moment's  notice.  Ibsen  keeps 
his  ideas  to  himself,  broods  over  them,  and  pro- 
duces only  one  book  every  two  years,  but  that  as 
regularly  as  the  seasons  return.  Bjomson  tells 
you  all  about  his  plans  in  advance.  As  for  Ibsen, 
no  one  (not  even  his  most  intimate  friends,  if  he 
may  be  said  to  have  such)  has  the  remotest  idea 
what  a  forthcoming  drama  is  to  be  about.  He 
absolutely  refuses  to  give  the  slightest  hint  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  before  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  booksellers,  though  the  day  on  which  it  is 
to  be  obtained  is  announced  a  month  ahead. 
Even  the  actors  who  are  to  play  the  piece  almost 
immediately  have  to  await  its  publication. 

<  *  So  great  has  been  the  secrecy  of  the  <  but- 
toned-up  '  old  man  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  trans- 
late literally  the  expressive  Norwegian  word  til- 
knappet  which  is  so  often  applied  to  him)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  far-off  Norwegian  capital, 
who  have,  as  a  rule,  but  little  to  disturb  their 
peaceful  serenity,  are  wrought  up  to  an  imusual 
pitch  of  curiosity  on  that  day  during  the  Christ- 
mas-tide when  Ibsen's  latest  work  is  expected 
from  the  Copenhagen  printers.  Orders  have 
been  placed  with  the  booksellers  long  in  advance, 
and  invariably  the  fii*st  edition  is  sold  before  it 
appears.  The  book  then  becomes  the  one  topic 
of  conversation  for  days  and  weeks  afterward. 
»  What  does  it  mean  ?  '  is  the  question  on  every 
lip  ;  and  frequently  no  answer  comes." 

Once  a  German  lady  asked  Ibsen  what  he  meant 
by  '*Peer  Gynt." 

♦ '  A  dead  silence  reigned  for  a  moment  in  the 
little  group  surrounding  the  old  man,  and  I  ex- 
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pected  him  to  change  the  subject  without  answer- 
ing the  query.  But  no;  he  finally  raised  his  head, 
threw  back  his  shock  of  white  hair,  adjusted  his 
glasses,  looked  quizzically  into  the  woman's  eyes, 
and  then  slowly  drawled  out,  '  Oh,  my  dear 
madam,  when  I  wrote  **Peer  Gynt  *'  only  our 
Lord  and  I  knew  what  I  meant;  and  as  for  me, 
I  have  entirely  forgotten.*  " 

ibsen's  isolation. 

WTiat  most  impressed  Mr.  Schofield  was  Ibsen's 
persistence  in  ignoring  other  literatures  and  other 
writers: 

*  <  No  writer  in  recent  times  has  been  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  works  of  other  men.  He  has  de- 
liberately refrained  from  extensive  reading,  and 
has  kept  himself  from  under  the  sway  of  domi- 
nating personalities,  ancient  or  modern.  He  does 
not  understand  a  word  of  English  or  French  when 
spoken,  and  can  scarcely  read  even  a  newspaper 
article  in  either  language.  The  assertion  coin- 
monly  made  until  lately,  that  he  has  been  much 
influenced  by  French  authors,  is  the  veriest  non- 
sense; he  hardly  knew  of  their  existence. 

*  *  This  may  be  a  weakness,  but  it  is  the  result 
of  his  theories  of  life,  or  rather  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  life  he  himself  has  been 
forced  to  lead.  He  is  content  to  live  within  him- 
self, and  refrains  from  blaming  as  much  as  from 
praising  others.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this 
ignoring  of  the  works  of  other  writers  may  even 
have  contributed  to  make  Ibsen  what  he  is,  one 
of  the  most  origmal  authors  of  the  century,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  a  new  movement  which 
has  affected  creative  effort  in  almost  every  Euro- 
pean land.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  misfortune 
if  many  followed  his  example  with  respect  to 
lonely  insularity.  But  we  dare  not  criticise  in 
the  case  of  the  master:  his  plan  has  permitted  the 
fruition  of  his  genius." 

'  *  Let  every  man,  he  teaches,  make  the  most  of 
the  talents  God  has  given  him,  strive  to  develop 
to  their  full  the  peculiar  powers  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed,  so  that  dull  uniformity  shall 
cease,  and  curbing  conventionality  no  longer 
check  the  advance  of  mankind." 

After  all,  as  Mr.  Schofield  well  says,  there  is 
something  inspiring  in  Ibsen's  career  : 

'  *  The  poor  apothecary  boy  in  a  tiny  country 
village,  hopelessly  remote  from  the  great  centers 
of  literary  endeavor,  has  risen  by  the  sheer  force 
of  indomitable  will  and  by  unswerving  fixity  of 
purpose  to  be  perhaps  the  greatest  writer  his  land 
has  ever  known ;  the  one  Norwegian  in  this 
century  who,  above  all  others,  has  succeeded  in 
influencing  profoundly  the  thoughts  of  men  far, 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  that  wild  but  glorious 
land  which  gave  him  birth." 


IAN  MACLAREN  AND  THE  THEATER. 

IN  the  March  number  of  The  Woman  at  Home 
Ian  Maclaren  has  a  dialogue  on  «<  Amuse- 
ments," in  which  as  the  rector  he  gives  his  views 
of  the  theater.  He  begins  by  satirizing  charades 
and  says  that  he  is  sure  that  if  anything  could 
cure  one  of  theater-going  it  would  be  seeing  dumb 
charades  and  having  to  guess  the  words.  **It's 
more  chastening  than  comic  singing,  and  that  is, 
I  think,  the  most  solemn  exercise  invented  by 
the  human  mind."  In  answer  to  the  question 
**  Why  should  people  want  to  go  to  the  theater  ?" 
he  responds  : 

*  *  For  amusement  very  largely  ;  the  pressure 
of  life  gi'ows  harder  every  day,  and  both  men 
and  women  require  relief  ;  they  want  to  see  some- 
thing bright  and  interesting ;  and  so  the  *  new  ' 
magazine  is  selling  by  the  hundred  thousand  and 
theaters  are  flourishing  in  every  town. 

*  *  <  That's  so, '  broke  in  Mrs.  Goodwin.  *  I 
know  a  place  in  the  North  where  the  one  theater 
used  to  be  periodically  bankrupt  and  hardly  a 
respectable  person  went  near  it.  Now  it  is  open 
most  of  the  year,  and  the  church-going  set  have 
most  of  the  boxes.'  " 

The  question  is  also  asked,  *  *  Why  should  peo- 
ple have  such  a  craze  for  the  theater?"  and  the 
answer  is,  < '  Because  the  dramatic  instinct  is  bom 
in  us."  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Watson  says  that 
*  *  what  good  people  ought  to  do  is  not  to  ostra- 
cize the  theater,  but  to  purify  it. 

*  <  How  can  they  do  that  ?  Why,  by  encourag- 
ing managers  to  produce  pure  and  noble  plays 
and  supporting  well-living  actors,  till  the  higher 
drama  be  profitable  and  the  lower  be  left  to 
vicious  people,  where  it  will  die  through  destitu- 
tion. You  can  never  reform  by  repression  ;  the 
Puritans  tried  that  method,  and  the  result  was 
the  grossness  of  the  Restoration.  You  can  only 
reform  by  replacing.  ...  I  wish  well  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  helps  to  make  the  stage  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  society.  And  I  ex- 
pect before  I  die  to  see  a  clean,  wholesome  theater 
in  England." 

It  is  one  thing  to  theorize  and  quite  another  to 
put  your  theories  to  the  test  by  supporting  their 
practice  in  real  life.  In  these  days  when  much 
is  said  about  the  elevation  of  the  drama,  it  must 
be  put  to  Ian  Maclaren's  credit  that  as  a  clergy- 
man he  has  not  disdained  to  give  his  sanction  to 
a  dramatic  performance  which  is  certain  to  pro- 
mote that  end.  It  has  already  been  widely  noted 
that  a  dramatization  of  his  three  famous  books, 
*«  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  <<  The  Days  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  **Kate  Carnegie,"  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  James  Mac  Arthur,  co  editor  of 
the  jBooArman,  and  Mr.  Tom  Hall,  a  writer  of  humor- 
ous verse.     That  the  play  which  is  called  < '  Beside 
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the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  "  is  pure,  wholesome,  and 
true  to  Drumtochty  life  may  be  vouched  for  by 
the  fact  that  after  reading  it  Dr.  Watson  wrote 
approving  of  it.  *  *  I  commend  the  play, ''  to  quote 
from  his  letter,  *  *  to  my  friends  in  America  whom 
I  hold  in  grateful  remembrance."  Messrs.  Frank 
L.  Perley  and  Fred  M.  Ranken,  of  New  York, 
will  present  the  play  at  McVicker^s  Theater, 
Chicago,  for  the  first  time  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  11,  after  playing  a  preliminary  week,  be- 
ginning March  28,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Watson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  in  supporting  sane 
dramatic  art,  and  the  result  will  be  eagerly  await- 
ed by  all  his  friends  in  America. 

UTERARY  GOSSIP  BT  AMBASSADOR  HAT. 

MR.  FRANK  BANFIELD  reports  in  Cos- 
selPs  for  March  a  pleasant  chat  he  had 
with  the  American  ambassador  in  London,  CoL 
John  Hay.  Colonel  Hay  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed about  himself,  but  talked  frankly  about 
his  literary  preferences.  A  few  of  his  remarks 
may  be  given  here.  On  payment  for  literary  work 
he  said:  **  If  no  pay  was  given  for  writing,  as 
many  people  would  write  as  write  now,  .  •  . 
The  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not 
hold  in  literature." 

«*When,  in  America,  we  paid  hardly  anything 
for  literary  work,  we  had  a  galaxy  of  brilliant 
writers,  Bryant  and  Poe  and  Longfellow  and 
Whittier  and  Lowell  in  his  youth,  and  they  didn't 
receive  as  much  as  one  poet  of  to-day,  who  said 
to  me  that  the  whole  product  of  his  poetry  didn't 
pay  for  his  washing." 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  **one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
prose  and  verse  that  we  ever  had,"  dreamed  of 
founding  a  magazine  which  might  reach  a  circu- 
lation of  forty  thousand  copies.  *<  Now  we  have 
several  magazines  circulating  half  a  million  each, 
and  they  rarely  publish  anything  that  reminds 
you  of  Edgar  Foe's  work." 

<  *  *  The  most  successful  book  of  our  time  was 
written  by  a  man  who  wasn't  a  writer,  published 
by  a  man  who  wasn't  a»  publisher,  and  read  by 
people  who  never  read.' 

***  That  sounds  paradoxical,  your  excellency. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  book  ?  * 

'<  *  *'  The  Life  of  Grant,"  by  himself,'  said  Mr. 
Hay.  *  Seventy  thousand  pounds  was  paid  at  one 
time  to  his  widow  for  that.  The  success  of  a  book 
depends  infinitely  more  on  whether  it  is  wanted 
or  not  than  on  how  it  was  written.*  " 

Colonel  Hay  confessed  to  admiring  Kipling 
<< enormously. "  Browning  he  declared  is  "eth- 
ically the  greatest  poet  of  his  time  :  Tennyson  is 
the  greatest  artist." 


A  curious  paradox  of  parody  was  mentioned 
by  Colonel  Hay.  The  measure  in  which  Bret 
Harte  wrote  **  The  Heathen  Chinee  "  was  identi- 
cal with  and  suggested  by  Swinburne's 

"^  Who  shall  seek,  who  shaU  bring. 
And  restore  thee  the  day 
When  the  dove  dipped  her  wing 
And  the  oars  won  their  way. 

Where  the  narrowing  Sy  mplegades  whiten  the  syraita 
of  Propontis  with  spray.** 

The  ambassador*s  views  of  modem  realism  may 
be  gleaned  from  this  observation  : 

< '  I  said  to  a  French  man  of  letters  once, 
<  Why  doesn't  one  of  your  great  writers  indulge 
in  the  novelty  of  a  decent  story  ?  Every  man 
wants  his  children  to  read  good  French.  It  would 
sell  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  France, 
England,  and  America.'  His  answer  was,  *No 
Frenchman  could  write  such  a  book  and  retain 
his  self-respect.'  " 

Colonel  Hay  says  of  British  hospitality :  "  Of 
all  the  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  this  is 
the  one  most  cordially  and  generously  hospitable. " 


THE  ENGUSH  MAGAZINE  WRITER'S  MARKET. 

<  ^  'T^HE  Sorrows  of  Scribblers  "  is  the  title  of 
A  a  racy  and  unsigned  article  in  the 
National  Review  for  March.  There  is  much 
amusing  criticism  of  contributors  and  defense  of 
editors.  The  most  serious  part  deals  with  the 
question  of  remuneration.  Magazine-writing  is 
not  presented  as  precisely  the  most  lucrative  of 
pursuits  : 

*  *  Journalism  offers,  at  any  rate,  daily  bread  ; 
while  magazines  often  keep  their  contributors 
waiting  so  long  for  insertion  and  payment  that 
any  one  who  did  it  for  a  living  would  have  to 
have  something  else  to  go  upon.  There  may  be, 
perhaps,  some  twenty  or  thirty  people  in  Eng- 
land who  make  £200  a  year  by  magazine- 
writing  ;  their  names  are  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic and  are  a  safe  *  draw  ;  '  while  outside  these  is 
the  large  army  of  magazine  contributors  whose 
earnings  average,  say,  from  £20  to  £50  a  year- 
hard  ly  enough,  indeed,  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together." 

A   SCHEDULE   FOR    ASPIRING  J0URNAUST8. 

Then  we  are  furnished  with  a  list  of  rates  of 
pay  given  by  a  few  out  of  the  innumerable 
family  of  magazines.  It  illustrates  the  inexora- 
ble advance  of  publicity.  What  it  was  once 
thought  somewhat  indelicate  to  inquire  about,  ex- 
cept in  confidential  whispers,  is  now  blazoned  for 
all  the  world  to  see.  As  a  kind  of  commercial 
review  of  reviews,  the  schedule  has  its  place 
here  : 
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« *  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  various 
sums  paid  and  the  kind  of  contributions  accepted 
by  the  current  journals.  We  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  quite  *  up  to  date  *  as  to  all  of  them,  but  here, 
such  as  it  is,  is  the  information  gleaned  from  per- 
sonal experience  during  fifteen  years'  magazine - 
writing.  It  is  a  list  which  may  prove  useful  to 
the  young  aspirant.  I  myself  invariably  send  it 
by  return  of  post  in  answer  to  those  well-known 
and  pathetic  appeals  as  to  '  how  to  get  my  article 
into  a  magazine. '  '' 

Argosy:  Accepts  articles  that  are  pleasantly  discur- 
sive,  frivolous,  and  not  too  long.    lOs.  6d.  a  page. 

Atalanta:  For  girls;  semi-artistic  and  not  too  im- 
proving.   About  15s.  a  i>a:;e. 

Bow  BeUs:  About  £1 10s.  for  a  story  of  ten  pages. 

CasselVs:  £1  a  page  (of  two  columns). 

Chamher8''8  Journal:  For  short  "facty"  i>aper8. 

C€Mmhill :  Pays  better  than  any  within  my  experience. 
£1  1&  per  page  (small  pages  of  big  type,  not  double- 
columned)  and  counts  half  pages  as  pages. 

Eiiglish  Illustrated:  A  kodak  paper  or  an  article 
accompanied  with  sketches  has  the  best  chance  here. 
Very  alive  and  very  modem.    £1  Is.  a  page. 

Family  Herald:  About  £S  10s.  for  8,000  words. 
Stories  must  be  written  in  a  popular  style— with  plenty 
of  love. 

Oentleman'8 :  Pays  by  the  story  and  not  by  the  page. 

OlrVs  Own  Paper:  "Facty,"  practical,  and  very  im- 
proving. 

Oood  Words :  Articles  generally  not  to  exceed  four 
pages.    £1  per  page. 

Household  Words :  Not  easy  to  get  into.  5s.  a  column. 

Leisure  How:  Religious  and  exclusive.    8s.  a  page. 

MacmiUan's :  £1  Is.  a  page,  double-columned  (and 
counts  half  pages).    High  literary  standard. 

Monthly  Packet:  Exclusive,  very  churchy,  and  slight- 
ly priggish,  though  improving.  Conveys  the  idea  of  a 
feminine  touch. 

Nineteenth  Century:  You  must  either  have  some- 
thing new  to  say  or,  if  you  have  not,  you  must  have  a 
handle  to  your  name.    £1  Is.  or       re  a  page. 

Quiver :  Same  pay  as  Ca^selVs.  Stories  most  be  moral 
and  of  the  "religious  sensational"  type. 

Strand:  Quite  impossible  without "  cheek  "  or  a  kodak. 

Sunday  at  Home :  Groody-goody,  with  sermons. 

Temple  Bar:  Anecdotic.    £5  for  a  short  article. 

Windsor:  Modem;  goes  in  largely  for  illustrations 
and  facts. 

Woman  at  Home:  Extremely  personal. 

*  <  This  list,  of  course,  is  not  complete.  Indeed, 
I  have  had  to  weed  the  original  manuscript  care- 
fully, for  I  find  that  several  of  the  magazines  on 
ray  list  are  now  extinct  (indeed,  it  is  a  mortify- 
ing reflection  that  the  mortality  among  magazines 
to  which  I  have  contributed  has  been  unusually 
severe  and  sudden).  I  have  also  had  to  omit 
several  magazines  to  which  my  marginal  notes 
were  <  pay -nothing  devils,'  *very  hard  up,'  and 
the  like.  For  the  old-fashioned  essay  articles 
Cornhill  and  Macmillan's  offer  still  the  best  field. 
Elsewhere  there  is  little  chance  now  (unless  you 
happen  to  have  a  name)  fbr  that  kind  of  article.** 


BROWNING  AS  A  CHAPEL-GOER. 

THE  Young  Man  for  March  publishes  an  arti- 
cle entitled  *  *  At  Chapel  with  Browning : 
A  Talk  with  the  Rev.  Edward  White."  Mr. 
White,  who  is  now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
full  of  reminiscences  concerning  the  worshipers 
at  York  Street  Chapel,  Walworth,  which  is  now 
used  as  the  headquarters  of  Walworth  Settle- 
ment and  known  as  Browning  Hall.  Dr.  Moffat, 
the  Bechuana  missionary,  was  one  of  the  regular 
attendants  at  this  old  chapel,  and  the  body  of 
James  Wilson,  the  captain  of  the  first  missionary 
ship,  the  Duff,  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  at 
the  back  of  the  chapel. 

THE   BROWNING    PKW. 

The  most  interesting  associations,  however, 
connected  with  the  old  place  are  those  which  link 
it  with  the  childhood  of  Robert  Browning.  Mr. 
White  says : 

*  *  The  pulpit  in  those  times  stood  against  the 
middle  of  the  wall  adjoining  the  old  burial 
ground  ;  the  galleries  came  round  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  building  and  ended  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  pulpit — in  a  single  seat  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  Browning  family  occupied  the  right-hand 
gallery  seat  nearest  to  the  rostrum,  and  Robert 
Browning  as  a  boy  for  years  sat  in  the  comer 
seat  nearest  and  quite  close  to  the  right  hand  of 
our  then  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Clayton. 

*  *  Yes,  his  face  is  vividly  present  to  my  mem- 
ory through  the  sixty  years  that  have  intervened. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  face  in  the  whole  con- 
gregation— pale  and  somewhat  mysterious,  and 
shaded  with  black  flowing  hair,  but  a  face  whose 
expression  you  remember  through  a  lifetime. 
Scarcely  less  memorable  were  the  countenances 
of  his  father,  mother,  and  sister. 

*  *  It  has  always  proved  to  myself  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  providences  that  such  a  man, 
such  a  poet,  should  have  been  trained  in  early 
life  under  so  unimaginative  a  preacher  of  the 
Georgian  era  as  was  our  most  excellent  pastor. 
But  perhaps  minds  that  live  in  steadfast  godly 
prose — when  they  are  thoroughly  good,  as  Mr. 
George  Clayton  was — provoke  and  stimulate  by 
reaction  the  poetic  faculty  in  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors. At  all  events,  I  have  always  thought  that 
*  Sordello '  would  not  so  certainly  have  been 
written  had  it  not  been  for  Browning's  early  disci- 
pline under  a  regular  pulpit  system  of  three  heads 
and  a  conclusion  1 

THE    POETS    PURITAN    INFLUENCES. 

**  Robert  Browning  never  threw  off  the  foun- 
dation beliefs  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  father  and  mother,  whose  noble  faces  I 
remember  so  well.     Their  daughter,  who  used  to 
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sit  next  to  Robert,  had  a  countenance  which  was 
a  combination  of  both  their  noblenesses  and  sweet- 
nesses. 

*  *  In  considering  Browning's  poetry  and  its 
general  tendency  and  influence,  I  understand 
how  much — after  youth  had  passed — he  had  to 
learn  still  in  England,  and  in  Italy,  and  in  his 
blessed  marriage  with  another  of  the  most  soul- 
soothing  poets  of  our  century,  beyond  all  the 
lessons  he  had  received  in  this  home  of  his  child - 
ln»od  and  youth.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  aflBrm  that  if 
a  radiance  of  faith  and  hope  rests  upon  and  hov- 
ers over  the  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
he  lies  enshrined  in  eternal  fame,  that  faith  and 
hope  were  nursed  into  stronger  life  under  the 
Puritan  influences  to  which  I  and  so  many  others 
owe  the  final  direction  and  consecration  of  our 
lives — ^influences  which  came  from  York  Street 
ChapeL 

'*  Browning's  mother — or,  as  she  then  was, 
Sarah  Anne  Wiedemann — joined  the  church  at 
York  Street  in  1808,  and  married  Robert  Brown- 
ing, senior,  in  1811.  The  poet  was  born  in 
1812,  and  eight  years  after  that  his  father  also 
joined  the  church. 

''The  fdcsimih  of  Browning's  baptismal  rec- 
ord is  taken  from  the  church  register,  which  also 
records  the  baptism  of  Sarah  Anne,  the  poet's 
sister. 

•*  While  the  boy  Browning  was  attending  the 
York  Street  Chapel,  his  future  wife,  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  was  attending  another  old  Nonconform- 
ist chapel — Paddington  Chapel,  in  the  Edgware 
Road." 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

IN  the  London  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  Stead 
makes  a  vigorous  plea  for  arbitration  in  the 
pending  dispute  between  England  and  France  as 
to  the  r^pective  possessions  of  those  nations  in 
West  African  **  hmterland."  Mr.  Stead  sums  up 
the  matter  as  follows  : 

•  *  The  situation  in  West  Africa  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell. Since  last  April  we  have  been  in  a  state 
of  suspended  war  with  France,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  French  have  occupied  and  are  now  occu- 
pying territory  which  until  their  invasion  was 
recognized  by  the  French  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  the  British  sphere.  The  situation  is  as  if 
a  French  regiment  had  occupied  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  there  under 
protest  until  we  were  ready  either  to  induce 
France  to  recall  the  regiment  or  to  make  the 
force  prisoners  of  war.  There  are  many  ques- 
tions, but  there  is  only  one  question.  That  is 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  powers  which 
possess  the  West  African  coast  to  enjoy  the  right 


to  their  hinterlands.  This  question  would  possess 
little  importance  if  the  French  and  Germans 
would  agree  with  us  to  adopt  a  uniform  customs 
tariff,  and  would  allow  the  same  freedom  of  trade 
to  all  comers  within  their  respective  territories. 
Unfortunately,  the  French,  unlike  the  British, 
when  they  occupy  territory,  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  for  France  a  monopoly  of  the 
native  markets.  Hence,  if  we  are  not  to  see  the 
British  coast  settlements  ruined,  we  have  to  main- 
tain their  right  to  their  back  gardens.  Both 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia  have  suffered  from 
the  way  in  which  their  hinterlands  have  been 
seized  by  the  French,  and  the  memory  of  their 
evil  fate  has  made  us  very  careful  to  assert  and 
reserve  all  our  rights  to  the  hinterland  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  of  Lagos. 

THE    RIVAL   GARRISONS    IN    BUSA. 

**  The  accompanying  map  will  explain  better 
than  pages  of  letter-press  the  exact  position  of 
affairs.  The  French,  it  will  be  seen,  after  recog- 
nizing that  the  Say-Barua  line  marked  the  limit 
of  their  advance  from  the  Upper  Niger  toward 
the  sea,  have  endeavored  to  render  that  agree- 
ment null  and  void  by  swarming  across  the 
Lagos  hinterland  so  as  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  Lower  Niger  below  Say.  They  first  tried 
this  on  when  Lord  Rosebery  was  in  office.  In 
deference  to  his  prompt  representations  the 
French  Government  recalled  their  troops  from 
Busa,  recognizing  what,  indeed,  even  the  maps 
published  by  the  Temps  admitted  then,  that  the 
whole  of  the  territory  known  as  the  Nikki-Say- 
Busa  triangle  was  outside  the  French  sphere. 
When  Sir  George  Goldie,  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  the  Niger  Company,  went  to  Busa  at  the 
beginning  of  1897  there  was  no  question  as  to 
British  sovereignty  over  Busa,  both  capital  and 
state.  But  when  he  proposed  to  establish  a  gar- 
rison in  Busa  town  the  head  man  objected.  The 
presence  of  soldiers,  he  said,  always  made  trouble 
with  women.  To  avoid  these  women  palavers, 
he  hoped  the  garrison  would  not  be  stationed  in 
the  town.  Sir  George  Goldie  agreed,  and 
planted  the  British  garrison  at  Fort  Goldie,  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  south  of  Busa  town,  and  estab- 
lished another  at  Liaba,  thirty  miles  to  the  north, 
both  commanding  the  chief  trade  routes  in  Busa 
state.  No  sooner  had  Sir  George  Goldie  returned 
to  this  country  than  the  French  marched  back 
into  Busa,  from  which  they  had  been  recalled  in 
deference  to  Lord  Rosebery's  representations, 
and  there  they  are  until  this  day. 

♦*  The  two  governments  exchanged  notes  and 
began  negotiations,  but  so  far  these  negotiations 
have  led  to  no  result.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to 
support  the  French  case,   other  contingents  of 
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Senegalese  troops  under  French  command  were 
pushed  forward  into  the  Lagos  and  Gold  Coast 
hinterlands.  Ignoring  the  British  treaties  con- 
cluded with  the  native  head  men,  the  French  con- 
cluded fresh  treaties  ceding  them  sovereign  rights, 
and  then  they  reenforced  their  *  treaty  rights  *  by 
the  appearance  at  least  of  *  effective  occupation. ' 
All  over  the  Lagos  and  Gold  Coast  hinterlands 
there  are  sprinkled  tri-color  flags  and  Senegales 
garrisons  under  the  command  of  French  officers 
chafing  against  the  command  laid  upon  them  by 
M.  Hanotaux,  that  they  are  not  to  attack  the  few 
British  garrisons  which  defend  the  treaty  rights 
of  Great  Bntain  in  the  territory  of  our  hinter- 
land. No  British  post  has  been  established  in  the 
hinterland  of  either  French  or  German  colonies. 
All  the  trouble  has  arisen  from  the  intrusion  of 
the  French  into  territory  below  the  Say-Barua 
line,  and  especially  into  the  Busa  territory  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Niger." 

Admiral  Maxse's  Views. 

Admiral  Maxse  sums  up  the  British  case  in  the 
West  African  dispute  with  France  for  the  read- 
ers of  the  National  Review, 

From  the  British  point  of  view  there  are  three 
principles  on  which  the  West  African  question 
might  have  been  settled.  These  are  stated  by 
Admiral  Maxse  as  follows : 

*'  1.  The  hinterland  theory,  which  gives  prior 
claim  on  the  back  land  of  the  colony  occupying 
the  sea-coast. 

**2.  The  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1890, 
which  debars  us  from  going  north  of  a  line  be 
tween  Say  on  the  Niger  and  Barua  on  Lake  Chad, 
and  which  it  was  also  understood  at  the  time,  by 
both  the  French  and  ourselves,  debarred  the 
French  from  invasions  to  the  south  of  the  line. 

*'  3.  Prior  treaties  with  native  chiefs  acknowl- 
edging our  protectorate." 

Admiral  Maxse  asserts  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  these  principles  of  settle- 
ment has  been  **both  contemptuous  and  insult- 
ing." 

As  to  the  hinterland  theory,  France  recog- 
nizes it  only  80  far  as  it  can  be  claimed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  French  colony.  Wherever  possible, 
she  endeavors  to  cut  off  the  British  hinterland — 
and  often  with  success. 

The  frontier  formed  by  the  Anglo-French  agree- 
ment of  1890  is  good  enough  for  the  French  as 
against  British  incursions,  but  counts  for  nothing 
as  a  restriction  of  the  French. 

So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  prior  treaties.  Those 
which  the  British  have  made  with  native  chiefs 
are  <' invalid,  and  may  be  superseded  by  French 
treaties  that  become  valid.  Captain  Lugard,  for 
instance,  preceded  the  French  at  Nikki  and  made 


a  treaty,  with  the  chief.  A  fortnight  afterward 
the  French  arrived  and  superseded  his  with  one 
of  their  own  which  has  become  a  sacred  docu- 
ment. " 

DOES  FRANCE  HATE  ENGLAND? 

Admiral  Maxse  has  at  last  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  France  is  inspired  by  &  fixed 
enmity  to  England,  so  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  conduct  of  her  government  and  the  lan- 
guage of  her  newspapers. 

< '  We  have  found  determined  hostility  upon 
the  question  of  Egypt,  the  Upper  Nile  (over  the 
Anglo- Congo  agreement),  Newfoundland,  Siam, 
Madagascar,  and  West  Africa.  We  have  vainlj 
endeavored  to  propitiate  her  by  concession?^ 
Each  concession  has  been  accepted  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  forgotten.  We  gave  way  at  Mada- 
gjascar,  Tunis,  Siam,  and  upon  innumerable  occa- 
sions m  West  Africa.  We  remained  silent  when 
France  violated  all  her  engagements  concerning 
the  evacuation  of  Tunis.  It  was  friendly  and 
considerate  on  our  part  to  do  this,  but  our  for- 
bearance stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  cam- 
paign she  perpetually  wages  against  us  in  Egypt, 
where  our  position  is  precisely  analogous  to  hers  in 
Tunis,  except  that  we  have  not  yet  declared  i 
protectorate  in  the  former  country.  She  hi 
also  disregarded  all  her  undertakings  to  us  a: 
Madagascar  and  ruined  our  connection  with  that 
island.  She  tore  up  our  Anglo-Congo  agree^ 
ment  and  substituted  a  treaty  of  her  own.  Sk 
refuses  to  settle  the  Newfoundland  dispute,  and 
pays  extravagant  bounties  to  French  fishermen 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  maintain  some  trim 
rights — trivial  to  France,  but  most  vexatious  :c 
the  people  of  Newfoundland. 

<*  If  I  have  drawn  up  these  accusations,  thty 
are  intended  less  as  accusations  than  as  an  ex 
planation  of  a  situation  the  creation  of  which  vf 
profoundly  deplore. 

<  <  The  French  people  want  war  as  little  as  vr 
do.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  they  may  be  blue 
dered  into  it  by  incompetent  statesmen.  If  only 
there  were  such  a  thing  in  France  as  public  opinion 
(apart  from  press  opinion) — ^if  the  ill-informed 
French  people  could  know  the  real  situation! 
But  the  daily  newspapers  of  Paris  monopolize  all 
the  channels  of  information  and  pervert  the  read- 
ing public.  There  is  no  chance  of  getting  a  word 
heard  in  British  justification.  The  hopeless  thing 
is  that  we  may  be  drifting  into  a  war  which  each 
nation  would  make  strenuous  efforts  to  avoid. 
It  may  be  avoided  if  the  French  Government  i» 
given  to  understand  that  the  limit  of  surrender 
has  been  reached.  If  it  is  not  understood 
Perfide  Albion  will  seem  more  perfidious  than 
ever.*' 
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GERMANY  IN  CHINA-A  JAPANESE  VIEW. 

RECENT  German  aggression  in  China  forms 
the  subject  of  some  vigorous  editorial  para- 
graphs in  Greater  Japan^  an  able  review  published 
at  Tokio,  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Japa- 
nese. 

The  editor  states  that  most  of  the  Japanese 
newspapers  have  regarded  **the  high-handed 
action  of  Germany  **  with  contempt,  calling  it  a 
significant  opening  of  the  policy  long  premed-  - 
itated  and  especially  entertained  by  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  France — *  *  the  policy  to  devour  the 
Chinese  empire  as  soon  as  her  disorganization 
sets  in."  It  is  natural,  he  says,  that  these  powers 
should  seek  to  quicken  such  disorganization  by 
various  means  of  external  disturbance,  as  the 
rotting  of  an  apple  may  be  hastened  by  breaking 
its  skin;  but  every  step  in  this  direction  is  a 
menace  to  Japan's  declared  policy  of  maintaining 
peace  in  the  East. 

Greater  Japan  holds  that  the  murder  of  the 
two  German  missionaries  was  not  an  affair  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  Germany's  diplo- 
matic procedure.  Interference  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  properly  coming  within  municipal  juris- 
diction, should  be  limited  to  the  bare  execution 
of  justice.  Germany,  however,  insists  on  the 
ptiiushment  of  the  local  authorities,  which,  in  the 
editor's  opinion,  is  exceeding  the  demands  of 
justice. 

GERMAN  AMBITION  A  MENACE  TO  THE  EAST. 

*'  Again,  why  does  Germany  require  of  China 
those  special  privileges  of  opening  coal  mines  and 
of  constructing  railroads  throughout  the  Shang- 
tung  province  ?  Why  does  she  demand  a  portion 
of  the  Chinese  territory  for  use  for  a  coaling 
station  for  her  navy  ?  Is  this  a  part  of  the  jus- 
tice to  be  exacted  from  China  ?  Nay,  this  is  the 
exploitation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  The  ex- 
ploitation is  not  so  bad,  but  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  a  coaling  station  on  the  Chinese 
coast  and  the  increase  of  the  naval  force  of  Ger- 
many in  Chinese  waters  are  beyond  our  under- 
standing. Germany  has  no  colony  here  in  the 
East.  Why,  then,  does  she  require  a  coaling 
station  and  a  squadron  of  eight  war  vessels  ?  We 
are  incUned  to  suspect  her  of  political  ambition, 
which  is  a  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  East. " 

The  editor  also  objects  to  Germany's  method 
of  enforcing  her  demands  by  the  hasty  assembling 
of  a  naval  force  before  the  resources  of  diplo- 
macy had  been  exhausted,  and,  finally,  exception 
is  taken  to  Germany's  conduct  on  moral  and 
Teligious  grounds. 

*  •  We  venture  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  Ger- 
many will  in  the  end  retard  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  East  and  foster  the  fanatical 


suspicion  that  is  entertained  by  the  Chinese  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Christian 
missions.  Truly,  they  regard  them  as  instru- 
ments for  territorial  aggrandizement.  Political 
spies  and  the  present  case  have  abundantly  con- 
firmed them  in  this  suspicion. " 

*  *  Throughout  the  progress  of  this  unusual  dip- 
lomatic procedure  of  Germany  against  China, 
England,  who  has  the  paramount  interest  in  the 
East,  has  kept  completely  silent.  The  reason  of 
her  being  silent  is  evident.  First,  she  had  not 
entertained  any  suspicion  whatever  concerning 
the  German  movement ;  and,  secondly,  she  be- 
lieved that  Germany  was  rendering  service  to 
Christendom  by  punishing  China  for  her  per- 
petual indolence  in  protecting  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  Christian  missionaries." 


ENGLAND  AND  JAPAN. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson 
discusses  the  question  whether  or  not  Eng- 
land should  form  a  firm  fighting  alliance  with 
Japan  in  view  of  contingencies  in  the  far  East. 
Mr.  Greenwood,  it  will  be  remembered,  last 
month  strongly  denounced  such  a  proposal  as  too 
heinous  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  civi- 
lized European.  Mr.  Wilson  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  thinks  that  unless  the  officials  of 
the  British  Government  had  contemplated  an 
alliance  with  Japan  their  -conduct  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  might  be  described  as  criminal 
lunacy.  At  the  time  when  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  was  threatening  war  England  had  eleven 
fighting  ships  in  the  far  East,  while  Russia  had 
seven,  France  three,  and  Germany  six.  If  she 
had  had  to  fight  the  alliance  she  would  o'nly  have 
had  eleven  ships  against  sixteen,  and  the  alliance 
would  have  been  superior  to  her  in  weight  of 
broadside,  number  of  heavy  guns,  and  number 
of  torpedo-tubes.  Therefore  Mr.  Wilson  inclines 
to  think  that  when  Count  Ito  had  his  six  hours' 
interview  with  Lord  Salisbury  they  arrived  at  an 
understanding  as  to  what  should  be  done  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst.  This  understanding, 
he  hopes,  is  still  in  existence. 

*  *  Our  margin  of  naval  superiority  is  so  very 
diminutive  against  France  and  Russia  alone — 
against  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  it  is  non- 
existent— that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  too  strong 
at  any  one  point  lest  we  should  be  too  weak  at 
others.  In  itself  the  Japanese  fleet  is  a  factor 
which  makes  her  alliance  appear  desirable.  She 
possesses  a  navy  which  is,  when  all  is  said,  actual- 
ly and  potentially  the  most  formidable  individual 
fleet  in  the  East  at  this  moment.  She  has  now 
available  two  new  battleships  superior  to  anything 
east  of  Suez,  eleven  good  cruisers — one  of  which 
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has  just  been  bought  from  Brazil — a  reserve  fleet 
of  older  ironclads  and  cruisers,  and  some  forty 
torpedo  craft.  Strong  though  this  force  is,  it  is 
to  be  vastly  strengthened  in  the  immediate  future. 
By  the  Austrian  Marine  Almanach  for  1898  Japan 
has  now  building  five  large  battleships — ^three  of 
which  but  for  the  strike  would  have  been  delivered 
early  next  year — four  large  armored  cruisers, 
eleven  smaller  cruisers,  and  twelve  destroyers  or 
torpedo-boats." 

England  has  since  then  reenforced  her  navy, 
but  she  is  still  not  in  a  position  to  be  so  squeam- 
ish as  to  allow  her  policy  to  be  swayed  by  objec- 
tions as  to  the  color  of  her  allies  or  their  religious 
beliefs.     Mr.  Wilson  says  : 

*  *  We  shall  perhaps  confess  that  by  our  policy 
of  isolation  we  have  been  driven  into  a  corner, 
and  have  been  so  out-maneuvered  that  an  alliance 
with  a  yellow  power  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
Would  it  not  be  wisest  to  recognize  the  unpalat- 
able truth,  to  conclude  a  definite  iigreement  with 
Japan  which  should  restrain  her  from  violent  or 
premature  action,  but  which  should  at  the  same 
time  guarantee  her  from  any  such  attack  as  seems 
to  be  maturing  ?  Included  in  the  terms  would 
be  stipulations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  <  open 
door, '  by  force  if  necessary,  in  the  markets  of 
the  East— supposing  British  statesmen  are  in 
earnest  in  bringing  forward  such  demands. 
Without  force  we  cannot  maintain  them,  and  we 
shall  be  put  off  with  paper  promises  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  be  repudiated  in  the  near  future." 

An  Opposing  View  of  Enffland's  Interests. 

Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane  contributes  to  the  Contem- 
porary Review  an  article  on  the  far  East,  in  which 
he  differ^  toto  coelo  from  the  advice  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Jane  is  quite  sure  that,  so  farfr^m 
a  Japanese  alliance  being  in  the  line  of  British 
interests,  England's  best  course  would  be,  leav- 
ing morality  on  the  one  side,  to  picJc  a  quarrel 
with  Japan  and  destroy  her  power  once  for  all. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  advice 
being  followed.  Notwithstanding  his  conclu- 
sions, Mr.  Jane's  paper  is  much  more  cheerfully 
conceived  than  Mr.  Wilson's,  for  Mr.  Jane  is 
quite  sure  that,  thanks  chiefly  to  England's  com- 
mand of  coal  and  the  superior  coal- carrying 
capacity  of  her  warships,  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
even  if  Germany,  Russia,  and  France  combined 
to  attack  her  in  the  far  East. 

» *  To  sum  the  matter  up  in  a  single  sentence, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  are  all  practically 
without  bases,  without  supplies,  without  hope  of 
reenforcements,  without,  in  fine,  a  single  thing 
necessary  for  war." 

Mr.  Jane  has  his  own  views  on  the  subject. 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  partition  of  China 


has  anything  to  do  with  the  recent  reenf orcemenl 
of  European  fleets  in  far  Eastern  waters.  He 
undertakes  to  prove  that — 

<*  1.  Germany's  occupation  of  Kaio-Chau  ha 
nothing  to  do  with  the  general  problem,  with  us, 
with  Russia  or  any  other  power. 

'*  2.  That  no  combination  of  the  naval  fortvs 
of  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  could  affect  oi!^ 
naval  position,  and  that  they  must  be  fully  awan* 
of  the  fact. 

**  3.  That  Russia's  policy  is  entirely  independ 
ent  of  any  German  or  French  influence,  and  that 
it  is  not  hostile  to  us  in  any  way  whatever." 

The  real  danger  is  the  future  of  Japan.  Rus 
sia  and  Japan  are  watching  each  other  like  car 
and  mouse,  and  all  the  recent  movements  cf 
navies  were  governed  by  contingencies  arising 
out  of  that  fact.  This  is  Mr.  Jane's  idea  of 
Russian  wishes  in  the  far  East : 

* » Our  aid  or  beneficent  neutrality  is  of  far 
more  need  to  Russia  just  now  than  anything  else. 
What  Russia  would  like  to  see,  what  her  diplo- 
matists may  well  be  endeavoring  to  bring  about, 
IS  war  between  us  and  Japan,  at  present  our  veir 
good  friend,  since  that  best  suits  the  Mikado's 
policy.  A  war  with  Japan  would  be  a  hard  nut 
for  us  to  crack  ;  we  should  be  powerless  till  sev- 
eral  first-class  battleships  had  been  brought  up 
The  aid  of  the  Russian  fleet  already  in  the  far 
East — and  this  fleet  will  soon  number  two  first 
and  one  second  class  battleships,  five  armored 
cruisers,  some  ironclad  gunboats,  and  numerous 
other  vessels — the  aid  of  the  menace  of  Rusgian 
troops  now  massed  near  Vladivostock  would 
make  our  triumph  immediate  instead  of  eventual. 
By  way  of  reward,  Russia  would  get  Port  Arthur 
and  what  she  covets  in  Korea  ;  Japan,  that  thorn 
in  Russia's  future,  would  be  obliterated,  and  sdlet 
that  the  *  eternal  Eastern  question'  might  reach 
finality.  Indeed,  the  ultimate  picture  of  what  an 
Anglo-Russian  alliance  would  produce  is  a  can 
vas  too  daring  to  be  yet  painted.  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  Italy  would  all  gradually  dis- 
appear from  their  present  position  in  the  world  s 
politics,  and  the  most  of  English  and  Russian 
aims  being  so  different  and  non -antagonistic,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  something  very  like  the  long- 
dreamed- of  millennium  would  be  ushered  in. 
Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  real  dream  of  Russian 
statesmanship,  and,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
it,  it  is  a  great  dream." 

Mr.  Jane  concludes  his  article  by  declaring  that 
to  make  war  on  Japan  in  order  to  make  *»  friends 
with  Russia  would  be  our  most  diplomatic  course . 
every  idea  of  morality  and  sentiment  is  against 
such  an  action.  Wliatever  views  may  prevail  in 
public  circles,  in  the  inner  ring  of  things  the 
cards  are  more  or  less  on  the  table  ;   Germany's 
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ftction  at  Kaio-Chau  and  the  talkedof  partition 
of  China  are  merely  froth  ;  the  real  problem  is 
the  future  of  Japan.  China  sleeps,  and  sleeps  in 
peace  :  not  for  her,  nor  for  designs  on  her,  has  a 
siDgle  warship  left  European  harbors/' 


THE  FIRST  GERMAN  PARLIAMENT. 

IT  i^  just  half  a  century  since  the  first  German 
Parliament  met  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
St.  Paul  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1848,  and 
Ihe  Germans,  ever  ready  to  commemorate  a 
BAtional  event,  have  not  overlooked  the  present 
occasion. 

Earl  Biedennann,  who  recounts  his  personal 
reminiscences  in  Nord  und  Sud  of  January  and 
February,  is  one  of  the  very  few  members  still 
living  out  of  the  original  267  who  voted  for  an 
hereditary  empire  on  March  27,  1849,  and  the 
following  notes  of  those  troublous  times  are  taken 
from  his  paper. 

SURVIVORS  OF   1848. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous 
^^  Erbkatserparteif^^  and  he  tells  us  that  the  very 
youngest  members  were  about  twenty- five  and 
twenty-six,  but  many  were  much  older  men.  Six 
were  over  seventy,  and  the  father  of  the  party, 
Ernst  Moritz  Arndt,  the  poet,  was  seventy- eight. 
In  1878  about  sixty  of  the  members  were  still 
ilive,  and  in  1885  the  number  was  reduced  to 
about  thirty.  To-day  only  eight  survivors  are 
to  be  found: 

H.  H.  Meier,  of  Bremen,  founder  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Steamship  Line,  eighty-eight. 

Dr.  Ton  Simson,  president  of  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment, later  president  of  the  so-called  Union  Parlia- 
ment at  Brfnrt,  and  still  later  president  of  a  number  of 
BeichstagB,  ei^^ty-eeven. 

Karl  Biedermann,  eighty-aix. 

Geheim-CommerzienrathMevissen,  of  Ck>logne,  eighty- 
fonr. 

Dr;  Schrader,  curator  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
eighty. 

William  Jordan,  of  Frankfort,  the  poet,  seventy-nine. 

Professor  Backhaos,  seventy-nine. 

Profeflsor  Hasrm,  of  Halle,  seventy-six. 

THE    REVOLUTION   OP    MARCH. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  trace  the  sources 
of  a  revolutionary  movement,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  news  of  the  flight  of  Louis 
Phihppe  and  his  family  from  France  on  Febru- 
ary 24  that  kindled  into  flames  the  movement 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  the  27th 
a  great  popular  assembly  demanding  a  new  con- 
stitution, freedom  of  the  press,  and  other  con- 
cessions took  place  at  Offenburg,  in  Baden.  The 
movement  spread  rapidly,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  collision  between  the  military  and 


the  people  except  at  Berlin,  in  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  March  Revolution  of  1848.  Nor 
did  the  movement  grow  suddenly  in  the  night, 
as  many  pretend.  Preparation  enough  for  it 
had  been  made  on  every  side  by  the  misrule  in 
most  of  the  German  states,  yet  the  insurrection 
was  in  a  great  measure  of  a  spontaneous  charac- 
ter. In  its  aims,  the  movement  of  1848  in  Ger- 
many bore  no  resemblance  to  the  great  historic 
revolutions  of  1640  and  1688  in  England  or  to 
the  revolutions  of  1789,  1830,  and  1848  in  France. 
These  completely  upset  the  existing  order  of 
things,  whereas  the  German  revolution  < '  stood 
still  before  thrones." 

THE   GENESIS  OF   THE   PARLIAMENT. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  40s  a  moderate 
liberal  party  had  gradually  been  forming  with 
national  ideas — ^that  is  to  say,  the  members  be- 
gan to  look  beyond  their  own  little  state  to  the 
whole  German  fatherland.  Men  like  Dahl- 
mann  the  historian,  the  two  Beselers,  Heinrich 
von  Gagem,  and  others,  were  of  the  number, 
and  their  organ  in  the  daily  press  was  the 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  edited  by  Gervinus  and 
Hausser.  But  it  was  not  till  1847  that  the  party 
first  met  in  open  conference  at  Heppenheim  to 
discuss  the  general  condition  of  the  country.  On 
March  5  of  the  following  year,  the  men  of 
Heppenheim,  51  in  number,  held  a  second  con- 
ference under  the  ruins  of  Heidelberg  Castle, 
and  decided  on  a  number  of  essential  constitution- 
al reforms  ;  and  on  March  30  they  went  a  step 
further,  and  summoned  a  more  national  assembly, 
representative  of  all  Germany,  at  Frankfort, 
to  consider  their  programme.  This  is  generally 
called  the  **  Vorparlamtnt,^^  or  preliminary  Par- 
liament. 

HOW    IT   WAS   COMPOSED. 

The  Constitutional  Diet,  or  National  Assembly 
proper,  was  not  opened  in  St.  Paul's  Church  till 
May  18.  On  paper,  this  first  Parliament  con- 
sisted of  649  members  (about  one  to  every  70,000 
inhabitants);  but  the  actual  number  in  attend- 
ance at  Frankfort  was  between  500  and  600. 
When  the  vote  as  to  the  form  of  government  to 
be  adopted  came  to  be  taken,  they  were  530,  but 
according  to  the  figures  given  by  Karl  Bieder- 
mann, 56  of  these  did  not  vote  at  all.  The  figures 
stand  thus: 

For  a  constitutional  monarchy 277 

For  a  monarchy  on  the  broadest  democratic  basis. . .  107 
For  a  republic 90 

Total 474 

In  his  second  installment  Karl  Biedermann  tells 
the  history  of  the  revised  constitution  of  March 
27,  1849,  and  of  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  hered- 
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itary  empire,  which  was  carried  by  267  against 
263 — a  small  majority  for  so  momentous  an  issue. 

Martyrs  and  Pioneers. 

Here,  however,  we  must  take  leave  of  Karl 
Biedermann's  political  retrospect  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  quiet  preparations  which  preceded 
the  eventful  1848.  This  is  given  us  by  Johannes 
Proelss,  under  the  title  of  **  Martyrs  and  Pio- 
neers," in  Heft  1  of  the  Gartenlauhe. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  origin  of  the  Swiss 
Confederacy,  the  German  revolution  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  beginnings  in  a  secret  meeting- 
place.  Its  ^*Rutli"  was  at  Hallgarten,  in  the 
Rheingau,  the  estate  of  Johann  Adam  von  Itz- 
stein;  and  in  this  secluded  spot  a  number  of 
^'Friends  of  the  Fatherland"  met  in  conference 
almost  every  year  for  about  ten  years  before  the 
revolution  came  to  a  head.  Close  by,  it  is  curious 
to  learn,  was  Schloss  Johannisberg,  the  summer 
retreat  of  Prince  Mettemich;  but  who  would  ever 
have  suspected  conspiracies  and  conspirators  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  so  feared  a  ruler  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  allude  to  all  the 
events  which  led  Itzstein  in  1839  to  invite  to  his 
house  Welcker  and  other  politicians  to  consider 
in  secret  the  **  German  question."  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  to  the  oppression  of  the  people  had 
been  added  the  persecution  of  all  poets,  profess- 
ors, and  university  students  of  liberal  tenden- 
cies. The  sad  experiences  of  Fritz  Renter, 
Heine,  Uhland,  and  many  more,  and  finally  the 
expulsion  of  the  seven  Gottingen  professors  in 
1837,  had  roused  the  greatest  indignation  when 
Itzstein  devised  his  plan.  The  patriots  knew 
well  what  risks  they  were  running,  and  acted 
with  the  utmost  caution,  coming  to  the  trysting- 
place  by  different  roads  and  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  secret  was  never 
divulged  till  March,  1848. 

**The  German  question,"  or  the  question  of 
German  unity,  as  was  to  be  expected,  brought  to 
the  front  all  the  poets  of  the  times.  In  1840, 
when  Frederick  William  IV.  came  to  the  throne 
and  promised  the  people  a  new  constitution,  the 
poets  were  not  slow  to  take  up  the  theme  of  the 
new  birth  of  the  fatherland.  It  was  an  honor  of 
Welcker  that  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben's  new 
poem,  *'  Deutschland  uber  Alles,^*  was  first  sung 
amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm — with  disastrous 
consequences  to  both  poet  and  politician.  The 
new  sovereign's  promises  proved  to  be  a  delusion, 
and  with  the  punishment  of  these  two  men  it  was 
clear  that  the  Hallgarten  patriots  must  resort  to 
sterner  methods.  They  now  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  disseminate  among  the  people  all  the 
political  literature  which  had  escaped  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press.     It  was  also  about  this  time 


that  the  poets  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  and  Gott- 
fried Kinkel  were  drawn  into  the  contest. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  patriots  who  actu- 
ally took  part  in  the  Hallgarten  conferences. 
Friedrich  Hecker,  in  some  reminiscences  of  1843. 
mentions  a  few  names  and  tells  how  the  secret 
decisions  of  the  Vienna  conference  first  saw  the 
light.  In  1845  the  patriots  met  at  Leipzig,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  they  met  at  Hep- 
penheim,  there  was  no  further  need  for  secrecy. 

t  848  In  Europe. 

In  the  Revue  Bleueoi  February  19  there  is  a 
short  article  on  the  days  of  February,  1848 — the 
taking  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  It  is  by  W.  de 
Fouville,  one  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  revolutionary  period,  1848-49,  in  Austria 
is  represented  by  * '  Conversations  with  Gren.  Ar- 
thur von  Gorgey,"  by  Wilhelm  von  Vragassy,  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue. 
Another  article  on  the  social  question  in  the 
Vienna  Revolution  of  1848,  by  Dr.  Maximihan 
Bach,  appears  in  the  Deutsche  Worte  for  Feb- 
ruary. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEASANT. 

MR.  G.  W.  STEEVENS  contributes  to  Bfocife- 
wood  a  picturesque  and  thoughtful  study 
of  German  country  life.  He  speaks  highly  of 
the  German  landowning  class — * '  an  aristocracy 
in  hobnailed  boots" — but  finds  the  peasant, 
though  **  well  educated,  scholastically  speaking, 
surprisingly  dull  and  unintelligent." 

*' Everywhere  you  will  find  the  gentleman 
farming  his  own  land,  the  same  clean-skinned, 
simple-hearted,  hard-headed,  plain-living,  high- 
mannered  lord,  the  same  peasantry,  penurious, 
but  secure  of  livelihood,  living  hard,  but  scarce 
as  yet  taught  to  resent  hardship." 

German  agriculture  shows  method,  industry, 
conscience,  but  not  great  aptitude  or  energy. 
The  agrarian  party  still  believes  itself  the  nation, 
forgetting  that  *  *  Germany  is  transforming  her 
self  from  an  agricultural  into  an  industrial  coun- 
try almost  as  fast  as  did  Britain  in  the  30s."  The 
old  half-feudal,  half- patriarchal  life  is  doomed 
already: 

<  <  The  fate  of  rural  England  is  already  settling 
over  Germany — the  depopulation  of  the  village 
Walking  with  the  proprietor  among  the  stocks, 
you  meet  a  dumpy,  bowed,  hairy  man,  and  a  not 
less  brutish -looking  woman,  who  to  his  greeting 
return  only  an  inarticulate  grunt.  They  are 
Russians,  hired  for  the  harvest  season,  because 
German  labor  is  not  to  be  had.  Throughout 
Germany  west  of  the  Elbe  there  is  a  trade  in 
Russian  and  Polish  labor.     This  labor  steak  over 
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the  Russian- frontier  and  makes  its  way  to  Bres- 
lau,  the  great  mart  of  the  trade.  There  it  sells 
itself  to  contractors,  who  sell  it  in  bulk,  put  on 
the  rail  on  payment  of  carriage,  to  anybody  who 
is  short  of  hands  fcfr  the  harvest.  They  talk  no 
word  of  German  beyond  Ja  and  Nein.  Each 
drove  has  its  foreman  ;  the  drove  is  given  a  loca- 
^lion,  and  there  in  bare  huts  men,  womdU,  and 
children  pig  together.  Their  life  seems  hardly 
enviable  even  in  good  weather,  but  it  appears  to 
be  to  their  liking.  For  they  seldom  return  to 
Russia — where,  indeed,  the  authorities  would  not 
welcome  them  with  cordiality — but  remain  to  be 
bearers  of  burdens  in  Germany.  The  German 
bearer  of  burdens  is  off  to  the  mills  in  the  big 
town  whose  smoke  hangs  yonder  behind  the  hill." 


AN  OPTIMISTIC  VIEW  OF  AUSTRU'S  FUTURE. 

WRITING  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on 
**  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Ausgleich," 
Br.  Emil  Reich  indulges  in  the  sanguine  antici- 
pation that  all  difficulties  in  Austria  will  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  it  is  shown  that  any  further  delay 
about  the  Ausgleich  will  break  up  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  practically  force  Austria-Hungary 
from  the  rank  of  the  great  powers.  So  far  from 
regarding  the  scenes  in  the  Reichsrath  and  the 
farious  disputes  which  are  raging  in  Bohemia  as 
symptoms  of  national  dangers,  he  regards  them 
as  tfie  best  evidence  of  the  vigorous  vitality  of 
the  empire- kingdom.     He  says  : 

"  We  cannot  but  recognize  in  all  that  the  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  a  great  revival.  Now  at 
last  there  is  hope  for  a  final  remedy  of  that  secu- 
lar false  position  of  the  empire.  Now  through 
the  intensified  life  of  each  nationality  there  is 
prospect  of  an  intellectual  renascence  of  peoples 
who  have  hitherto  been  slumbering  on  the  pil- 
lows of  sloth.  The  Czechs,  stung  to  the  quick 
by  their  political  antagonists,  will  still  more  ad- 
vance their  national  literature,  which  even  now  is 
considerable,  pace  Professor  Mommsen.  Already 
in  music  the  Czechs  have  embodied  their  national 
gifts  in  the  very  remarkable  works  of  Dvorak. 
The  Poles  of  Gaiicia  are  a  very  gifted  race,  and 
gi]Bat  things  may  be  expected  from  them  both  in 
science,  Uterature,  and  art.  Through  the  in- 
evitable competition  the  Germans  of  Austria  will 
be  bduced  to  multiply  their  efforts  at  intellectual 
supremacy  in  Austria.  The  vast  progress  made 
by  Hungary  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  politi- 
cal and  intellectual,  in  the  last  forty  years,  owing 
to  the  burning  ambition  of  the  Magyars,  is  a  sure 
guarantee  of  similar  results  among  the  nationali- 
ties of  Cisleithania.  It  is  incalculable  how  much 
commerce  and  trade  and  industry  will  be  bene- 
fited by  that  revival  of  all  the  mental  and  moral 


energies  of  the  empire.  Already  the  material 
progress  of  both  halves  of  the  monarchy  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  very  considerable. 
It  will,  aided  by  the  immense  natural  wealth  of 
the  empire,  be  increasing  at  a  rate  distancing 
that  of  all  former  periods.  The  enemy  of  a  nation 
is  not  to  be  found  in  great  civil  disturbances  and 
commotions.  Woe  to  the  nation  that  knows  of 
no  inner  conflicts  I  " 


THE  ZOLA  TRIAL. 

AN  anonymous  writer  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  takes  the  Zola  trial  as  his  text  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  a  very  gloomy  estimate 
of  the  present  demoralization  of  France. 
Speaking  of  the  Dreyfus  case  he  says  : 
'  *  The  three  phenomena  which  have  grouped 
themselves  around  the  Dreyfus  agitation  are  a 
firm  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  army;  the 
union  of  clericalism,  militarism,  and  anti-Semit- 
ism; and  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  *  healthy 
kemer  of  the  nation.  But  the  case  is  highly 
interesting  in  another  way :  it  has  brought  out 
in  clear  relief  certain  of  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  French  nation,  the  knowledge  of 
which  may  prove  serviceable  to  the  world.  It 
has  revealed  to  us  the  repulsive  spectacle  of  an 
entire  people,  with  its  army,  press,  politicians, 
and  clergy,  rising  up  against  a  defenseless  and 
wretched  man,  and  threatening  to  demolish  the 
fabric  of  the  state  if  simple  justice  were  done  to 
him;  a  government  which  invokes  the  interests 
of  the  national  defense  to  screen  indefensible 
breaches  of  equity,  and  whose  press  organs  pub- 
lish the  names  and  addresses  of  the  jury  before 
they  have  given  a  verdict;  an  army  whose  select  rep- 
resentatives threaten  the  jury  with  their  resigna- 
tion if  the  verdict  be  different  from  what  they 
expect,  and  a  legislative  assembly  whose  en- 
lightened members  refuse  to  raise  their  voices 
on  behalf  of  the  victim  of  injustice,  lest  at  the 
coming  elections  they  should  lose  their  seats. 

THE   SIGNIFICANCE    OP   THE   SECRET   DOCUMENT. 

*  *  If  this  Story  of  the  secret  document  be  true, 
and  it  now  seems  indubitable,  then  there  can  no 
longer  be  question  of  an  error  of  justice,  but  of 
such  a  fiendish  crime  against  every  form  of 
human  justice  and  equity  as  the  majority  of 
British  convicts  would  refuse  to  perpetrate. 
Maitre  D6mange,  who  defended  Dreyfus,  ex- 
claimed on  first  hearing  of  this  document:  <  The 
act  would  constitute  such  a  brutal  infraction  of 
the  elementary  prescriptions  of  justice  that  I 
cannot  believe  it.'  Yet  the  story  stands  un- 
challenged. 

<<  The  defective   ideas  of  judicial   procedure 
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entertained  by  Dreyfus'  military  judges  led  to 
the  Dreyfus  gdchis  which  we  now  behold  in 
France,  and  the  desire  to  justify  the  results  of 
the  court-martial,  rather  than  compromise  the 
judgment  of  the  officers,  was  the  opportunity 
longed  tor  and  utilized  by  the  clerico- military 
party  to  set  themselves  above  the  state. " 

THE    EXTREME    OF    PESSIMISM. 

Tliis  writer  takes  the  most  pessimistic  view 
of  present  conditions  in  France. 

* '  So  far  as  one  can  ascertain  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  intellectual,  political,  and  religious 
movements  of  the  last  hundred  years,  there  is 
not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  ennobling  principle, 
of  any  sublime  ideal,  or  even  of  any  glorious 
aspirations  which  can  be  pointed  out  as  French 
by  origin,  or  even  by  adoption. 

**  The  third  republic,  on  the  contrary,  bom  of 
the  unnatural  union  of  clerical  demagogy  and 
infallible  militarism,  has  let  loose  not  one  hungry 
family,  but  a  whole  legion  of  place-hunters,  to 
satisfy  whose  ravenous  appetite  the  resources  of 
the  country,  the  credit  and  prestige  of  the  nation, 
the  doctrines  of  republicanism  and  principles  of 
a  far  more  sacred  character  have  been  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  nem.  con. 

* '  The  greedy  public  policy  of  colonizing  whole 
continents  abroad,  the  egotistic  private  practice 
of  limiting  families  at  home  to  two  or  three 
children,  the  prevalent  politico- ritual  theology, 
the  apotheosis  of  the  army  and  the  infallibility  of 
its  chiefs,  the  defilement  of  literature,  the  prosti- 
tution of  the  drama  and  of  pictorial  art  to  the 
passions  of  the  human  beast,  the  total  negation 
of  science,  the  universal  conviction  that  the  na- 
tion is  invincible  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  the 
concomitant  proditomania,  combined  with  the 
cheerful  certitude  that  France  is  still  the  light 
and  life  of  the  world,  are  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  four  conditions  enumerated  above  and  un- 
erring symptoms  of  the  dire  disease  which  has 
eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the  citizens  of  the  third 
republic." 

The  Domlnanoe  of  the  Army. 

In  the  Fortnightly,  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin 
writes  on  the  *' military  paradox"  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  France.  The  article  was  obviously 
written  before  the  French  generals  had  entered 
the  witness-box  in  order  to  dictate  their  verdict 
to  the  jury  under  threat  of  a  strike  of  the  general 
staff.  His  paper  is  indeed  devoted  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  exceeding  loyalty  and  obedience  of 
the  army  to  the  civil  power,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  he  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  the 
army,  and  the  army  alone,  which  is  really  sov- 
ereign in  the  affections  of  France. 


WHY   THE   ARMY    IS   SUPREME. 

He  gives  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  so, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  '  *  great  sacrifices  "  which 
the  French  have  made  in ,  order  to  equip  and 
maintain  the  army,  the  second  the  fact  that  the 
army  has  given  them  a  sense  of  security  which 
only  those  can  appreciate  who  have  for  some 
years  been  deprived  of  it.  The  third  reason  is 
that  the  army  has  been  a  great  school  of  physical 
vigor.     He  says : 

*  •  When  the  colleges  fail  to  fulfill  their  mis- 
sion, as  is  the  case  in  France,  military  service  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  means  of  giving  back  to  a 
young  man  some  of  the  virility  which  he  lacks. 

*  *  The  service  which  the  army  has  rendered  is 
no  less  great.    It  has  served  as  a  regulating  force       \ 
in  politics.     Whenever  the  interests  of  the  army 
have  been  touched  all  parties  have  made  truce,  in 
the  Chamber  as  in  the  street." 

HOW    IT   AFFECTED    THE   ZOLA   TRIAL. 

The  peasants  and  the  humbler  citizens,  who 
hardly  know  the  names  of  the  ministers  of  the 
republic,  were  outraged  at  the  thought  that  the 
army  had  been  insulted  by  Zola.  Baron  de 
Coubertin  himself  shares  this  feeling  so  much 
that,  although  he  admits  the  illegality  of  con- 
victing Dreyfus  by  the  production  of  a  secret 
document  which  was  withheld  from  the  accused 
and  his  counsel,  he  deprecates  any  attempt  to 
remedy  this  distortion  of  the  forms  of  justice  on 
the  ground  that  it  might  diminish  the  prestige  of 
the  army,  and  so  be  highly  prejudicial  to  its 
power.  He  admits  that  the  officers  may  be 
brave,  but  they  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world 
to  exercise  judicial  functions  : 

**  All  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  intel- 
lectual temper  of  our  officers  affirm  their  com- 
plete inability  to  understand  civil  life  and  direct 
it.  Foreign  policy  interests  them  simply  because 
military  affairs  are  involved  in  it  in  many  ways  ; 
but  unless  they  happen  to  belong  to  an  extremely 
reactionary  or  extremely  clerical  milteu^  home 
policy  leaves  them  cold.  As  for  the  principles  of 
civil  law,  they  have  not  a  notion  of  them.  They 
feel  that  sentiment,  common  enough  in  military 
circles,  of  undisguised  attempt  for  les  pekinsy  as 
they  call  everybody  who  does  not  wear  uniform  ; 
and  this  contempt  is  readily  transferred  from 
men  to  institutions.  Sometimes  they  even  affect 
to  ignore  certain  points  of  jurisprudence  which 
are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge." 

THE  FEELING  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

Baron  de  Coubertin's  account  of  the  normal 
attitude  of  an  officer*s  mind,  coupled  with  his 
vivid  description  of  the  continual  disappointment 
of  the  military  profession,  which  exists  solely  for 
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war,  and  is  doomed  to  see  year  after  year  pass  by 
in  peace,  impresses  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  the 
peril  that  lies  beneath  the  surface,  and  which  has 
just  now  made  itself  visible  in  the  Zola  trial. 
Baron  de  Coubertin  says  of  the  officers  : 

"  Not  one  of  them  failed  in  the  hour  of  Bou- 
langism  ;  not  one  supported  the  dictatorial  can- 
didate. This  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  military 
men  of  1849  ;  in  the  ^  Mdmoires  du  GinSral 
Fleury '  we  see  with  what  calm  indifference  they 
adhered  to  the  projects  of  Louis  Napoleon,  even 
when  they  least  understood  them." 

THE    MENACE   TO   THE   REPUBLIC. 

But  he  admits  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  di- 
Tersion  occasioned  by  colonial  expeditions  this 
patience  and  loyalty  might  have  broken  down. 
He  says : 

**  Without  the  colonial  wars  in  Africa  and 
Tonkin  many  of  our  officers  would  have  been 
simply  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  Jules  Ferry  has  rendered  Europe  an 
incalculable  service  by  turning  the  energies  of 
France  in  this  direction.  He  had  staved  off  a 
situation  which  threatened  to  become  danger- 
ously strained. " 

He  then  quotes  De  Tocqueville*s  saying  as  to 
the  army  being  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  foun- 
dation and  stability  of  the  republic  of  France, 
and  adds  : 

*'  No  doubt  his  theory  is  still  perfectly  correct. 
At  present  the  case  of  France  happens  to  be  %n 
exceptional  one,  and  consequently  one  which  will 
not  last.  As  the  memories  of  1870  recede  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  past,  as  the  social  con- 
dition of  Europe  becomes  more  and  more  modi- 
fied, the  equilibrium  between  the  civil  and  the 
military  power  will  tend  more  and  more  strongly 
to  self-destruction." 


SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCE  ITS 
SUGAR  ? 

SECRETARY  WILSON,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  contributes  to  the  Forum 
for  March  an  able  article  in  advocacy  of  the  do- 
mestic production  of  sugar.  The  importance  of 
this  subject  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
five  years  the  average  amount  paid  out  by  them 
for  imported  sugar  has  been  $101,575,293.  The 
refined  product  from  mported  sugar  during  the 
year  1897  was  1,760,607  tons,  while  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  from  all  sources  in  the  United 
States  during  1897  amounted  to  335,656  long 
tons,  as  follows  :  41,347  tons  from  sugar-beets  ; 
289.009  tons  from  ribbon-cane  ;  5,000  tons  from 
maple  trees,  and  300  tons  from  sorghum-cane. 


Thus  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  was  2,096,263  tons. 

THE    SUGAB-BEET. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  the  farmer's 
point  of  view.  Secretary  Wilson  says: 

*  *  The  farmers  of  our  country  produce  from 
the  soil  grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  vegetables,  fruits, 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  various  animal  prod- 
ucts, and  the  like ;  and  if  we  can  add  to  our 
farm  systems  any  crop  that  yields  an  article  of 
common  use,  is  not  exhaustive  of  plant- food,  and 
whose  by-product  is  valuable  in  making  meat  and 
dairy  products,  it  will  find  favor  with  producers. 
There  are  very  few  crops  or  manufactures  of 
them  of  which  this  can  be  said  so  emphatically 
as  it  can  be  said  of  sugar-beets.  The  grains  are 
well-known  soil-robbers.  They  carry  from  the 
soil  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  the  other  elements  of  plant- food. 
Tobacco  is  peculiarly  severe  in  this  regard  because 
none  of  its  by-products  are  fit  for  animal  food; 
and  what  is  sold  from  the  farm  carries  away  so 
much  mineral  plant- food  that  most  soils  are  soon 
exhausted  if  not  replenished  by  commercial  fertil- 
izers, the  purchase  of  which  is  out  of  the  question 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Meats  take 
away  comparatively  little  plant- food  from  the 
soil  compared  with  their  money  value.  The 
cotton-plant  is  not  exhaustive  if  the  stalks  are 
plowed  under  and  the  seed  is  returned  to  the  soil, 
either  directly  or  through  the  instrumentality  of 
domestic  animals.  The  oil  of  the  cotton-seed 
may  be  sold  without  taking  any  plant-food  from 
the  farm,  as  it  comes  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  Butter  is  also 
harmless  in  this  respect,  and  does  not  impoverish 
the  land  on  which  the  cow  grazes.  Sugar  is  as 
harmless  as  oil  and  butter;  it  comes  from  the 
carbonic  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the 
sugar-beet  is  hauled  to  the  factory  and  the  pulp 
taken  back  to  the  farm,  no  plant  food  is  lost  to 
the  soil." 

SOBGHUH-CANE. 

Secretary  Wilson  also  shows  the  advantages  of 
growing  sorghum -cane  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  : 

*•  The  sorghum- cane  promises  well  for  sections 
of  our  country  where  beets  do  not  thrive.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Directors  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  have  been  developing  the  sugar 
content  of  this  plant  for  some  years,  until  it  now 
averages  14  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  which 
is  90  per  cent,  of  the  stalk.  The  cotton -growing 
States  require  a  carbonaceous  plant  to  feed  with 
their  cotton -seed  cake.  Several  of  these  States 
produced  sufficient  nitrogenous  matter  from  cot- 
ton-seed in  1897  to  have  finished  all  the  390,000 
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fat  cattle  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  ttat 
year.  The  sorghum -cane,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose  without  extracting  the 
sugar,  is  also  about  as  well  adapted  after  the 
sugar  is  extracted.  This  plant  is  now  extensively 
grown  in  our  Southwestern  and  some  of  our 
Eastern  States,  where  the  rainfall  is  not  sufficient 
to  grow  maize.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  plain  duty 
to  experiment  with  this  high- heredity  sorghum - 
seed,  simultaneously  with  beets,  to  ascertain 
where  each  will  be  most  profitable  ;  and  during 
the  coming  season  this  will  be  done.  The  fac- 
tories now  in  successful  operation  in  the  United 
States  have  had  machinery  in  the  field  and  fac- 
tory imported  from  foreign  countries.  American 
ingenuity,  however,  has  been  at  work,  and  has 
replaced  every  feature  with  machinery  of  our 
own  manufacture  that  does  the  work  more  expe- 
ditiously and  economically. 

*  *  In  the  dry  localities  of  the  West,  where  the 
rainfall  is  not  always  sufficient  to  insure  a  maize 
crop,  the  sugar-beet  and  sorghum-cane  make 
profitable  crops  and  are  giving  greatly  increased 
value  to  the  land.  Hail-storms  that  utterly  de- 
stroy all  other  crops  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
only  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-beet,  which  promptly 
grow  out  again." 

A    NATIONAL    POLICY. 

Secretary  Wilson  is  at  some  pains  to  show  that 
the  United  States  is  not  in  duty  bound  to  con- 
sider the  welfare  of  sugar-producing  countries  in 
withdrawing  from  them  the  money  wo  now  pay 
for  sugar.  He  presents  trade  statistics  showing 
that  our  imports  from  cane -producing  countries 
could  be  wholly  discontinued  and  still  leave  a 
trade  balance  in  favor  of  those  countries  of  more 
than  $60,000,000,  and  that  our  total  imports  of 
sugar  from  the  various  countries  of  supply 
amounted  to  only  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  our  total 
imports  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  from  the 
same  countries. 

Several  European  countries  are  now  threaten- 
ing to  exclude  American  farm  products  from 
their  markets. 

*^From  each  of  these  countries,*'  says  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  <  *  we  buy  sugar.  The  home  pro- 
duction of  this  article  will  make  us  independent 
to  the  extent  of  its  value.  We  have  been  pro- 
ducing raw  materials  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  grain  we  sell  to  them  is  turned  into  horses, 
cattle,  meats,  poultry,  and  dairy  products  that 
compete  with  our  own  products  of  like  nature  in 
the  world's  markets.  Every  bushel  of  grain  sent 
abroad  takes  so  much  plant-food  from  our  soil 
and  reduces  the  land's  producing  power,  while 
the  sugar  we  purchase  in  return  brings  no  plant- 
food  to  our  shores.     The  factory  should,  there- 


fore, be  established  on  the  farm  in  every  nei^- 
borhood,  so  that  skill,  art,  and  science  may  change 
the  raw  materials  of  the  farm  into  higher-selling 
goods. 

**  Instead  of  sending  our  mill-feeds  abroad  in 
the  shape  of  oil -cake,  bran,  cotton -seed  me&l, 
gluten  meal,  and  similar  by -products,  we  should 
ourselves  convert  them  into  live-stock,  meats,  and 
other  animal  products,  in  which  form  they  can 
be  sold  in  foreign  markets  to  greater  advantage. 
When  we  make  our  own  sugar  and  divide  $100,- 
000,000  among  our  farmers,  laborers,  and  capi- 
talists, we  can  afford  to  that  extent  to  keep  our 
raw  materials  at  home. 

*  *  Germany  produces  about  as  much  sugar  as 
the  United  States  imported  in  1897.  It  was 
grown  on  a  little  over  a  million  acres.  If  the 
sugar  we  now  purchase  abroad  were  produced  in 
this  country,  four  hundred  factories  would  be  re- 
quired to  work  up  the  necessary  amount  of  sugar- 
beets.  This  would  afford  capitalists  a  field,  as 
safe  and  permanent  as  any  now  offered,  for  the 
investment  of  $200,000,000,  and  would  reduce 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  vast  sum  we  annually 
pay  for  agricultural  products  that  might  be  grown 
within  the  United  States." 


PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  THE  PRIMABIES. 

SEVERAL  proposed  reforms  in  our  nominat 
ing  machinery  are  described  by  State  Sen- 
ator Frank  D.  Pavey,  of  New  York,  in  the  March 
J^orum. 

Mr.  Pavey  shows  that  the  subject  of  primary 
reform  has  taken  on  a  new  significance  since  the 
adoption  of  Australian  ballot  laws  in  so  many 
States  during  the  past  ten  years.  Formerly, 
when  it  was  possible  for  independent  candidates 
to  print  their  own  tickets  and  circulate  them,  the 
party  managers  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  *  *  bolts  " 
when  candidates  charged  trickery  or  fraud  in 
primaries  or  conventions  ;  for  such  candidates,  if 
defeated  in  the  primary,  could  run  as  independent 
candidates  at  the  election,  and  often  succeeded  in 
winning  over  the  ^*  regular"  nominee.  Such  a 
candidacy  was  liable  to  become  a  dangerous  factor 
in  an  election. 

The  establishment  of  an  official  ballot  with 
party  columns  has  largely  done  away  with  this 
possibility  of  successful  ** bolting."  When  a 
candidate  has  once  been  defeated  for  a  regular 
party  nomination  he  cannot  easily  get  his  name 
on  the  official  ballot.  If  he  does  get  it  on,  by 
means  of  a  petition,  signed  and  verified,  it  must 
have  a  place  in  the  outer  column,  frequently  re- 
mote from  his  party  column,  and  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  his  friends  how  his  name  is  to 
be  voted  without  risk  to  the  validity  of  the  entire 
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ballot  This  puts  the  independent  candidate  at  a 
gerious  disadvantage.  Not  only  that — ^it  makes 
the  ''regularly"  nominated  party  candidate, 
whether  his  nomination  has  been  secured  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  far  more  sure  of  success  at  the 
polls,  and  so  puts  a  premium  on  * '  regular  "  nomi- 
nations, and  marks  the  party  caucus,  primary, 
and  convention,  even  more  distinctly  than  before, 
as  the  centers  of  political  manipulation. 

PREVALENT   ABUSES. 

The  rights  of  members  of  parties  at  primary 
elections  have  never  been  legally  determined  be- 
yond question.  Violations  of  these  rights  are 
grouped  by  Mr.  Pavey  in  three  classes:  (1) 
Those  affecting  the  right  to  membership  in  a 
party;  (2)  those  affecting  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  at  a  primary  ;  and .  (3)  those  affecting 
the  rights  of  delegates  in  a  convention. 

"Where  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  poUti- 
cal  party  require  an  enrollment  of  its  members  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vote  at  a  caucus  or 
primary,  the  following  are  the  prevailing  offenses 
of  the  first  class  :  Concealing  the  time  and  place 
of  enrollment ;  refusal  to  permit  enrollment ; 
striking  names  off  the  rolls ;  and  padding  the 
rolls,  either  by  leaving  on  them  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  removed  or  died,  or  by  putting 
upon  them  the  names  of  fictitious  persons — or 
persons  of  another  political  party — and  having 
some  one  impersonate  and  vote  for  them. 

*'  In  open  caucuses  and  primaries,  where  a  pre- 
vious enrollment  is  not  required,  the  same  sort  of 
evil  is  perpetrated  by  persons  actually  belonging 
to  another  political  party,  who  make  application 
to  vote  and,  if  challenged,  swear  in  their  votes 
by  taking  an  oath  that  they  are  members  of  the 
political  party  holding  the  primary. 

*' Under  the  second  class  the  most  common 
offenses  are  :  Concealing  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  primary  ;  shortening  and  lengthen- 
ing the  time  of  holding  the  primary  ;  holding  the 
primary  outside  of  the  proper  district ;  making 
false  poll-lists  ;  failing  to  permit  an  inspection  of 
the  ballot-box  at  the  opening  of  the  primary,  to 
canvass  the  ballots  in  public,  and  to  give  a  cer- 
tificate of  election  to  the  persons  elected. 

•'Under  the  third  class  the  violations  are 
mamly  perpetrated  in  connection  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  convention.  The  committee  or 
party  officer  who  makes  up  the  temporary  roll  of 
members  of  the  convention  places  upon  it  the 
names  of  contestants  who  are  favorable  to  his 
faction.  Contests  are  planned  and  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  contestants 
whose  names  can  be  thus  placed  upon  the  tem- 
porary roll.  The  number  of  such  contests  is 
hmited  only  by  the  necessity  of  creating  a  tempo- 


rary majority.  These  temporary  delegates  vote 
upon  the  choice  of  the  temporary  presiding  officer. 
He,  in  turn,  appoints  a  committee  on  credentials, 
which  *  hears  the  contests '  and  reports  in  favor 
of  the  temporary  delegates  already  seated.  The 
report  is  confirmed  and  they  become  permanent 
members  of  the  convention.  A  convention  so 
organized  is  one  of  the  <  regularly  constituted 
authorities  of  the  party.'  '* 


THE 


KENTUCKY    PLAN. 


Assuming  that  all  reform  legislation  should 
begin  with  the  defining  and  safeguarding  of  the 
right  to  party  membership,  Mr.  Pavey  describes 
the  provisions  of  the  Kentucky  primary  election 
law  to  show  how  this  right  may  be  secured  to 
the  individual. 

Each  person  who  applies  to  be  registered  to 
vote  at  a  general  election  will  be  asked  the  ques- 
tion, <  *  Do  you  desire  to  register  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  the  primaries  of  the  political 
party  with  which  you  aflSliate  ? "  He  is  not 
required  to  answer,  nor  does  his  failure  to  do  so 
in  any  way  affect  his  right  to  register  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  at  any  election.  If  he  answer 
in  the  affirmative  he  will  be  asked  the  additional 
question,  '  *  With  what  party  do  you  wish  to 
affiliate?"  The  name  of  the  party  must  be 
recorded  in  the  column  of  the  registration -book 
provided  for  the  purpose,  which  becomes  a  pub- 
lic record,  open  to  inspection  by  any  voter.  Those 
whose  party  affiliation  has  been  thus  stated  and 
recorded,  and  those  only,  shall  bo  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  caucuses  and  primaries  of  their 
respective  parties  for  the  period  of  one  year  next 
following  such  registration. 

**The  plan  does  not  violate  the  constitutional 
provision  for  secrecy  in  voting.  It  contains  no 
statement  as  to  how  a  man  will  vote,  nor  does  it 
imply  any  further  inference  than  actual  paiticipa- 
tion  in  party  work.  It  fixes  by  law  the  status  of 
each  elector,  so  far  as  the  question  of  his  mem- 
bership in  a  party  is  concerned.  It  defines  his 
right  to  the  franchise  at  a  primary.  Supple- 
mented by  other  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  franchise  at  a  caucus  or 
primary,  it  must  eradicate  or  materially  reduce 
the  present  evils  which  bring  party  management 
into  such  disrepute.  GeneraJ  adoption  of  some 
form  of  official  registration  of  the  members  of 
parties  is  a  certainty  of  the  near  future  in  political 
legislation." 

*^THE    RECORD    PLAN." 

Mr.  Pavey  also  outlines  the  proposition  some- 
times styled  • '  the  Record  plan, "  from  its  advo- 
cate, Mr.  George  L.  Record,  of  New  Jersey. 
This  is  more  radical  than  the  '*  Kentucky  plan  ;" 
It   abolishes   conventions  and   applies   the  Aus- 
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tralian  ballot  system  to  caucuses  and  primaries. 
Nominations  are  made  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  plurality  nominates. 

<  <  The  first  day  of  registration  is  made  a  pri- 
mary or  nominating  day.  The  board  of  inspect- 
ors at  the  several  places  of  registry  acts  not  o'^ly 
as  a  board  of  registry,  as  at  present,  but  also  as  a 
board  of  primary  inspectors  for  all  political 
parties.  Only  official  ballots  can  be  used.  Each 
ballot  contains  all  the  names,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, which  have  been  filed  with  the  city  clerk 
by  certificate.  Any  fifty  voters  belonging  to 
any  political  party  can  sign  a  certificate  request- 
ing the  proper  officer  to  print  upon  an  official 
primary  ballot  the  name  of  the  person  mentioned 
in  the  certificate  as  a  candidate  of  their  party  for 
any  particular  office. 

*'  The  voter,  on  the  day  of  registration,  goes 
to  his  place  of  registry,  registers,  announces  his 
party  affiliation,  receives  from  the  board  an  offi- 
cial ballot  of  his  political  party,  enters  the  booth, 
erases  all  names  except  his  chosen  candidate  for 
each  nomination,  and  deposits  this  ballot  in  the 
box.  The  candidate  having  the  plurality  on  each 
party  ticket  is  declared  to  be  the  nominee  of  that 
party  for  the  office  in  question,  and  his  name  is 
printed  on  the  official  ballot  of  that  party  pre- 
pared for  the  general  election. 

*  *  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are  : 

*'  1.  General  and  public  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  caucuses  and  primaries.  Many 
voters  do  not  know  when  and  where  their  party 
primary  is  to  be  held,  but  every  one  knows  when 
and  where  to  register,  and  most  voters  do  register. 

**2.  Greater  interest  in  caucuses  and  pri- 
maries. Many  voters  do  not  care  to  attend 
primaries  now,  because  they  can  only  vote  for  a 
delegate  to  a  convention,  whose  action  at  such 
convention  is  uncertain  and  is  often  exactly  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  voters  at  the  primary. 
Under  the  new  plan  every  man  can  express 
directly  his  preference  for  party  candidates  at  a 
convenient  time  and  place. 

*  *  3.  The  selection  of  better  men  as  candidates 
for  office,  or  rather,  the  selection  of  men  under 
better  conditions.  The  present  system  limits  the 
selection  to  a  little  coterie  of.  politicians.  The 
proposed  plan  throws  the  selection  open  to  the 
whole  people,  and  the  successful  candidate  owes 
nothing  to  any  machine  or  set  of  politicians. 

*  *  4.  This  system  sets  apart  a  day  for  the  selection 
of  candidates.  The  sole  question  of  their  relative 
fitness  is  then  passed  upon  by  the  voters.  This 
choice  is  not  complicated  by  public  questions. 

*  *  5.  The  corruption  of  the  primaries  would  prob- 
ably disappear.  The  great  improvement  in  the 
practices  of  Election  Day  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Australian  ballot  law  sustains  this  hope." 


POLITICAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATION  Dl 
1897. 

IN  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  Dr. 
E.  Dana  Durand  reviews  the  State  legisla- 
tion of  last  year  bearing  on  special  political  and 
municipal  problems.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
enactments  considered  is  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  in  North  Dakota  to  establish  com- 
pulsory voting  and  fix  penalties  for  failing  or  re- 
fusing to  exercise  the  suffrage.  In  South  Dakota 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage  will  be  submitted 
to  popular  vote  at  the  general  election  of  1898. 

PBIMABT    ELECTIONS. 

After  Massachusetts,  California  and  Wisconsin 
seem  to  have  made  the  most  noteworthy  progresB 
in  legislation  for  the  control  of  primary  elections. 
The  act  adopted  by  California  in  1895,  for  San 
Francisco  only,  has  now  been  improved  and  ex- 
tended throughout  the  State.  It  provides  that 
all  parties  must  hold  their  primary  elections  for 
choosing  delegates  to  nominating  conventions  at 
the  same  time  and  place  and  under  the  joint  super- 
vision of  officers  elected  by  the  county  election 
commissioners  from  representatives  of  the  leading 
parties.  The  number  of  delegates  is  officially 
fixed,  and  official  election  registers  are  used  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  voters.  Each  voter 
may  cast  his  ballot  for  delegates  to  the  convention 
of  any  one  party  he  sees  fit,  on  taking  oath  that 
he  expects  to  support  the  party  at  the  election. 
Rigid  provisions  are  made  to  prevent  fraud, 
** packing'*  of  primaries,  etc.;  while,  following 
the  example  set  by  Ohio  last  year,  each  candidat« 
is  required,  after  the  convention  and  before  elec- 
tion, to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  his  expenses 
incurred  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  nomina- 
tion, the  total  of  such  expenditures  being  limited 
on  the  same  principle  as  are  those  of  candidates 
for  election. 

The  Wisconsin  law  of  1897  is  likewise  based 
on  one  of  1895,  which  applied  to  Milwaukee  city 
and  county  only.  The  present  act  is  mandatory 
in  all  cities  of  over  ten  thousand  population,  and 
may  be  adopted  by  any  town,  village,  or  city  on 
popular  vote.  Each  party  has  a  separate  primary 
and  chooses  its  own  officers.  Preliminary  meet- 
ings are,  however,  called  a  few  days  before  the 
primary,  at  which  any  person  may,  at  will,  pro- 
pose names  of  delegates  to  the  party  convention. 
The  names  are  all  placed,  in  an  order  to  be  de- 
termined by  drawing  at  random,  on  a  blanket 
ballot.  The  voter  at  the  primary,  in  secret,  marks 
a  cross  opposite  those  whom  he  wishes  for  dele- 
gates, up  to  the  number  to  which  the  precmct  is 
entitled.  Any  voter  duly  qualified,  as  shown  by 
the  official  election  registry  lists,  must  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  primary,  provided  that  in  case 
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he  is  challenged  he  swears  that  he  voted  for  the 
party  at  the  last  election. 

Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  absolutely 
forbid  contributions  by  corporations  to  parties  or 
candidates,  or  for  influencing  elections  in  any 
way. 

An  Indiana  statute  gives  legal  recognition  to 
the  polling  of  voters  by  political  parties  before 
election. 

INITIATIVE    AND    REFERENDUM. 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature  proposes  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  to  be  voted  on  this  year, 
m  the  following  terms: 

The  people  reserve  to  themselyes  the  right  to  propoee 
measures,  which  measures  the  Legislature  shall  enact 
and  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State,  and 
also  the  right  to  require  that  any  laws  which  the  Legis- 
latare  may  have  enacted  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  electors  of  the  State  before  going  into  effect,  .  .  . 
provided  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  State  shall  be  required  to  invoke 
either  the  initiative  or  the  referendum. 

The  sister  State  of  Nebraska  has  meanwhile 
enacted  a  law,  to  take  immediate  effect,  intro- 
ducing the  same  principle  for  all  local  subdivi- 
sions— counties,  townships,  cities,  villages,  and 
school  districts — but  not  for  the  State  government 
itself.  A.  petition  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
is  necessary  to  initiate  measures  or  to  demand 
the  reference  of  proposed  measures  to  the  people. 
The  question  must  then  be  submitted  to  a  vote  at 
the  next  general  election,  but  if  the  petition  be 
signed  by  20  per  cent,  of  the  electors  and  con- 
tain a  request  for  a  more  immediate  vote,  a  special 
election  must  be  held.  The  local  legislative  body 
may  suggest  amendments  to  measures  proposed 
by  popular  initiative.  In  such  case  the  original 
and  modified  propositions  must  both  be  placed 
on  the  ballot.  Unless  a  majority  declares  itself 
against  both  forms,  the  form  receiving  the  most 
affirmative  votes  becomes  law.  • 

MUNICIPAL    FRANCHISES. 

Dr.  Durand  notes  the  growing  tendency  to 
regulate  the  granting  of  franchises  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  The  chief  advances 
in  this  kind  of  legislation  are  in  limiting  the 
duration  of  grants,  in  demanding  some  commen- 
surate payment  for  them,  and  in  making  them 
subject  to  direct  public  control.  The  Kansas  law 
of  1897  applying  to  light,  heat,  power,  and 
water  plants  requires  the  grantees  of  franchises 
to  report  in  minute  detail  the  exact  cost  of  con- 
structing their  plant,  and  semi-annually  there- 
tfter  the  exact  receipts  and  expenditures  of  every 
sort.  A  profit  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  is  to 
be  allowed  on  the  actual  investment  shown  by 
these  statements,  and  the  entire  surplus  of  re- 


ceipts is  to  go  to  the  public  treasury,  unless  a 
higher  allowance  be  made  to  the  holders  of  the 
franchise  by  consent  of  three -fifths  of  the  taxpay- 
ers. No  grant  may  be  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  after  ten  years  the  municipality  may 
buy  the  plant  at  an  appraised  valuation. 

*<Thi8  law,"  says  Dr.  Durand,  *' imposing 
terms  even  more  severe  than  those  regulating 
public  franchises  in  any  European  city,  will,  if 
strictly  enforced,  probably  hinder  investment  of 
capital  in  municipal  enterprises,  and,  while  per- 
haps just  theoretically,  may  prove  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency. Had  provision  been  made  for  sharing 
between  city  and  franchise -holder  the  surplus 
profits,  the  law  would  be  more  advantageous.'* 

Perhaps  the  most  iniquitous  franchise  law  of 
the  year  was  that  passed  in  Illinois  and  properly 
designated  by  Dr.  Durand  as  *  <  a  measure  really 
designed  to  prevent  the  Chicago  City  Council 
from  reducing  street- car  fares."  This  legislation 
took  the  form  of  a  general  act  declaring  that  the 
right  to  charge  five- cent  fares,  granted  by  exist- 
ing ordinance  in  any  city,  may  not  be  taken  away 
during  the  term  of  the  original  franchise  ;  and 
that  city  councils  may  extend  any  street- railroad 
franchise — without  the  consent  of  abutting  prop- 
erty owners  which  is  required  for  the  original 
grant — for  fifty  years,  the  rate  of  fare  to  l»e  not 
more  nor  less  than  five  cents  during  the  first 
twenty  years.  On  new  grants  the  fare  may  be 
fixed  at  any  rate  not  over  five  cents,  but  may  not 
then  be  altered  for  twenty  years. 

THE  FRANCHISES  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

IN  reviewing  the  history  of  New  York  City's 
dealings  with  municipal  franchises  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Yale  Review,  Dr.  Max 
West  shows  that  the  city's  revenue  from  the  fer- 
ries has  always  exceeded  that  from  any  other 
class  of  franchises.  In  1896  they  yielded  about 
$330,000.  The  duration  of  the  ferry  franchises 
has  been  limited  since  1853  to  ten  years,  and 
the  franchises  are  sold  at  auction. 

Street- railroad  franchises,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  without  time  limit,  and  in  some  cases  they 
were  given  away  without  compensation.  The 
license  fees  formerly  required  of  stages  were  made 
applicable  to  street  cars,  but  from  some  lines  no 
percentage  of  receipts  was  required. 

*'  Although  all  the  surface  railroad  lines  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  have  been  brought  under 
the  control  of  two  giant  corporations,  their 
financial  obligations  to  the  city  remain  the  same 
as  before;  and  thus  it  happens  that  from  some 
the  city  receives  only  the  license  fees  which  sur- 
vive from  the  period  of  stages,  while  others  pay 
a  stated  amount  yearly  or  a  percentage  of  their 
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teceipts.  The  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company 
refuses  to  pay  an)rthing  whatever  on  account  of 
its  main  line,  on  the  ground  that  the  old  license 
fees  do  not  apply  to  cable  cars;  and  the  highly 
favored  *  Huckleberry '  road  to  the  Bronx,  whose 
franchise  was  granted  by  special  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature, also  pays  nothing  at  all.  The  total  re- 
ceipts from  street  railroads  in  1896,  exclusive  of 
taxes,  were  only  $302, 1 1 1,  or  much  less  than  the 
corresponding  revenue  from  the  ferries;  nor  is 
this  an  exceptional  case.  Yet  it  is  evident  enough 
that  the  street- railroad  franchises  are  much  more 
valuable  than  the  ferry  franchises,  especially  as 
the  city  of  New  York  as  heretofore  constituted 
has  had  jurisdiction  and  control  over  only  one 
end  of  most  of  the  ferry  routes." 

Of  the  elevated  roads,  the  southern  half  of  the 
Ninth  Avenue  line  was  built  on  a  franchise  which 
required  the  annual  payment  to  the  city  of  5  per 
cent,  of  the  net  receipts;  the  other  lines  pay 
nothing  whatever. 

Of  the  gas  companies  on  Manhattan  Island, 
only  one  is  required  to  pay  a  percentage  of  its 
receipts.  Electric-light  and  telephone  companies 
and  other  corporations  using  electricity  pay  noth- 
ing. 

Dr.  West  disproves  the  assertion  that  these 
corporations  have  reduced  their  charges  to  the 
public  sufiiciently  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  cash 
payments  to  the  city.  He  shows  that  the  surface 
railroads  are  still  charging  the  same  fare  as  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  It  is  true  that  con- 
solidation of  the  companies  has  made  possible  a 
free^transfer  system  affording  longer  rides  for 
the  money,  but  the  cost  of  short  rides  remains 
unchanged. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  gas  has  not  begun  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cheapening  of  production,  and  the 
reductions  now  ordered,  which  will  bring  the 
price  down  to  a  dollar  a  thousand  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  '  *  are  probably  no  greater  than  a 
far-sighted  self-interest  would  have  led  the  com- 
panies to  adopt  of  their  own  free  will." 

THE   CHARTfiR   AND    THE    FRANCHISES. 

Dr.  West  shows  that  the  new  charter  simplifies 
the  law  regarding  future  grants  of  franchises  by 
the  greater  city  in  two  ways:  it  brings  all  five 
boroughs  under  the  same  statute  and  it  prescribes 
a  single  set  of  regulations  for  all  kinds  of  street 
franchises.  The  chapter  on  franchises  opens  with 
the  significant  declaration  that  * '  the  rights  of  the 
city  in  and  to  its  water  front,  ferries,  wharf  prop- 
erty, land  under  water,  public  landings,  wharves, 
docks,  streets,  avenues,  parks,  and  all  other  pub- 
lic places"  are  inalienable. 

The  instrument  then  proceeds  to  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  all  street  franchises  and  prescribe  the  pro- 


cedure  necessary  for  granting  them.  No  fran- 
chise or  right  to  use  the  streets  of  the  city  may 
be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  five 
years;  but  provision  may  be  made  for  renewals 
at  fair  revaluations  covering  not  more  than  a 
second  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  expiration 
of  every  franchise  the  plant  and  the  property  in 
the  streets  belonging  to  the  grantee  are  to  become 
the  property  of  the  city,  either  with  or  without 
compensation,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal grant.  When  compensation  is  provided  for, 
there  must  be  a  fair  valuation  of  the  property, 
excluding  any  value  derived  from  the  franchise 
itself;  and  the  city  must  then  carry  on  the  busi 
ness  on  its  own  account  for  at  least  five  years, 
after  which  it  may  either  continue  municipal^ 
operation  or  lease  the  property  and  franchise  for 
limited  periods  as  it  leases  the  ferries  and  docks. 
But  if  the  property  is  taken  without  compensa- 
tion, the  city  has  a  choice  between  municipal 
operation  and  a  renewal  or  new  lease  for  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  as  it  may  prefer.  It  is  further 
provided  that  every  grant  shall  make  adequate 
provision  for  efficient  service  at  reasonable  rates 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  property  in  good  con- 
dition. 

All  these  franchises,  including  the  extensions 
and  renewals,  are  to  be  granted  by  ordinance, 
and  only  after  due  publication  of  idl  the  terms 
and  conditions,  including  the  fares  or  other 
charges;  and  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  grant- 
ing a  franchise  will  require  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the 
Municipal  Assembly,  or  a  five-sixths  vote  in  case 
of  a  veto  by  the  mayor.  Moreover,  no  franchise 
may  be  granted  without  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  after  an  inquiry 
into  the  money  value  of  the  franchise  with  refer- 
ence to  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  compensa- 
tion; and  at  least  thirty  days  must  intervene  be- 
tween the  introduction  and  final  passage  of  the 
ordinance. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  charter's  provisions  re- 
garding franchises  seems  to  lie  in  the  apparent 
repeal  of  the  requirement  that  street-railroad  fran- 
chises should  be  sold  at  auction.  On  this  point, 
as  Dr.  West  points  out,  two  of  the  charter's  pro- 
visions are  apparently  in  conflict,  and  no  one  can 
say  positively  what  the  law  really  is.  The  prin- 
ciple of  competitive  sale,  in  Dr.  West's  opinion, 
should  not  have  been  discarded.  In  place  of  this 
rule  the  new  charter  offers  only  thei  requirement 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  Municipal  Assembly, 
together  with  the  qualified  veto  power  of  the 
mayor  and  the  absolute  veto  power  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  As  to  the  re- 
quirement of  a  five- sixths  vote  in  case  of  the 
mayor's  veto,    Dr.   West  reminds   us  that  this 
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would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
Broadway  franchise  steal,  while  without  the  ex- 
pedient of  competitive  sale  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  will  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  value  of  a  given  franchise. 


THE  LEASE  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  GAS- 
WORKS. 

IN  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  Mr.  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff  gives  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  operations  culminating  in  the  lease 
of  the  Philadelphia  gas-works  by  the  city  to  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  in  November 
last. 

Mr.  Woodruff  shows  that  in  June,  1896,  the 
Philadelphia  Common  Council  declared  its  em- 
phatic disapproval  of  any  proposition  to  place  the 
gas-works  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation,  and  its 
approval  of  a  plan  <^  to  increase  the  facilities  of 
these  works  and  to  maintain  the  plant  as  the 
property  of  the  city,"  and  that  within  a  year  and 
a  half  from  that  time  the  same  body  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  79  to  51,  an  ordinance  leasing  the  same 
gas-works  to  a  corporation  offering  the  city  by 
far  less  favorable  terms  than  competing  com- 
panies offered — ten  million  dollars  less,  in  fact, 
than  was  offered  by  a  responsible  syndicate  for 
the  same  lease. 

Mr.  Woodruff  declares  that  the  citizens,  so  far 
from  desiring  to  have  such  a  bargain  made,  had 
pronounced  unequivocally  against  it : 

*»  The  people  in  town  meeting  assembled  had 
declared  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  gas-works 
should  be  retained.  At  a  score  of  ward  meetings 
held  in  all  sections  of  the  city  and  in  every  in- 
stance largely  attended  the  citizens  had  declared 
against  the  parting  with  the  gas-works  on  any 
terms.  Municipal  reform  organizations,  patriotic 
societies,  and  labor  unions  protested  against  the 
lease,  and  in  one  ward,  where  the  question  was 
submitted  to  an  informal  vote  at  the  general  elec- 
tion held  on  November  2,  over  2.800  voted 
against  leasing  and  but  32  in  favor." 

Nevertheless,  the  ordinance  was  rushed  through 
the  committees  with  what  Mr.  Woodruff  terms 
''indecent  and  indecorous  haste." 

''The  same  undue  haste  was  shown  in  both 
chambers  of  Councils  ;  in  Common  Council  no 
arguments  were  presented  by  those  favoring  the 
lease  ;  to  every  appeal  for  further  time  and  a  fuller 
consideration  the  reply  of  its  advocates  was, 
•We  have  the  votes,*  and  the  moving  of  the  pre- 
vious question.  Before  Common  Council  had 
passed  the  ordinance  on  Monday,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  Select  Council  was  called  for  Tuesday  ;  in 
the  latter  body  the  lease's  principal  advocate  de- 
voted the  larger  part  of  his  address  to  an  attack 


on  those  who  had  been  active  in  opposing  the 
lease,  especially  the  officers  of  the  Municipal 
League,  and  I  could  continue  this  enumeration 
of  incidents  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
through  its  several  stages  if  it  were  necessary,  all 
tending  to  show  a  disregard,  not  only  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  the  previously  expressed 
views  of  the  members,  but  even  of  the  common 
decencies  of  parliamentary  procedure  ;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  establish  clearly  my  point  that 
the  people's  interests  and  influences  were  set  aside 
and  ignored  ;  while  those  of  a  rich  and  power- 
ful corporation  were  carefully  subserved  and 
followed." 

WEBE   THE   OAS-WOBKS   PBOFITABLP.  ? 

Mr.  Woodruff  further  denies  that  city  man- 
agement of  the  gas-works  had  reached  such  a 
crisis  as  could  be  held  to  justify  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  plant  at  so  great  a  sacrifice.  He 
quotes  the  words  of  Col.  John  I.  Rogers,  him- 
self the  president  of  a  gas  company,  to  show  that 
in  1896  the  plant  yielded  a  net  profit  of  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars. 

In  his  last  annual  message,  April  5,  1897, 
Mayor  Warwick  had  said  : 

The  gas  manafactared  by  the  Philadelphia  gas-works 
is  equal  in  quality  with  that  made  in  any  city  of  the 
Union.  In  other  words,  the  gas  in  the  holder,  before 
dlstribation,  Is  a  good  illuminant  of  the  necessary  can- 
dle power,  but  unfortunately,  by  reason  of  our  method 
of  distribution,  when  it  reaches  the  consumer  It  has  lost 
much  of  Its  Illuminating  quality.  This  matter  of  dis- 
tribution should  be  taken  up  and  considered  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  under 
all  the  circumstances  to  have  an  estimate  made  of  the 
cost  that  would  be  involved  in  effecting  the  desired 
changes. 

The  gas-works  are  a  most  valuable  asset  and  should 
never  pass  from  the  absolute  control  of  the  city.  The 
plant  Is  valued  at  about  thirty  million  dollars,  close  to 
the  actual  debt  of  the  city  at  this  time,  and  money  will 
be  well  expended  if  the  changes  suggested  are  carried 
out. 

If  the  friends  of  the  lease  had  arguments  with 
which  to  justify  the  ordinance,  it  is  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff's testimony  that  they  failed  to  use  them. 
The  measure  was  **  jammed  through  "  in  silence. 

A  Different  View. 

Mr.  William  Draper  Lewis  contributes  to  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  a  dispassionate 
study  of  the  question,  from  which  the  only  con- 
clusion that  the  puzzled  reader  can  form  is  that 
the  works  were  run  at  a  decided  loss,  but  that  the 
people  either  did  not  know  it  or  were  unwilling 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a  lease. 

''During  the  time  the  ordinance  was  before 
Councils,  public  discussion  was  active.  The  so- 
called   better  element   was   divided.      Had  the 
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question  been  left  k)  a  vote,  the  lease  would  have 
been  overwhelmingly  defeated.  As  far  as  the 
writer  could  observe,  the  chief  arguments  for  the 
lease  were  the  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  city's 
reports  showing  an  annual  loss,  the  bad  condition 
of  the  mains  and  works,  and  the  constitutional 
restrictions  which  so  hampered  the  city's  borrow- 
ing powers  that,  in  view  of  the  better  advan- 
tages desired  in  the  way  of  water,  streets,  and 
schools,  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  for 
the  city  to  borrow  the  five  million  dollars  neces- 
sary to  put  the  gas  plant  in  good  condition." 

*  ^  There  is  an  almost  universal  belief  among 
all  classes  in  the  city  that  bribery  has  been  used 
to  obtain  the  acceptance  by  the  city  government 
of  this  lease.  This  belief  is  not  confined  to  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  lease,  but  is  shared  by 
many  who  were  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  The  words 
*  eminent  respectability,'  had  they  not  been  used  in 
an  offensive  sense,  would  accurately  describe  the 
men  connected  with  the  company.  •  The  belief 
that  these  men  used  bribery  to  obtain  property 
shows  to  what  depth  of  degradation  we  have 
come.  It  is  possible  for  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  believe  without  direct  evidence  that 
some  of  the  first  of  their  fellow- citizens  have 
acted  as  rascals." 


DO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  PAY? 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  March  the 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  sets  forth  the 
grounds  of  his  belief  in  foreign  missions  as  a 
paying  investment,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
material  as  well  as  spiritual  interest. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  now 
have  about  100  Protestant  missionary  societies 
at  work  in  foreign  fields,  employing  about  9,000 
missionaries,  with  an  income  of  nearly  (11,000,- 
000  a  year.  What  have  these  missions  added 
to  the  world's  stores  of  knowledge  ?  What  have 
they  done  for  commerce  and  civilization  ?  These 
questions  Dr.  Clark  undertakes  to  answer  in  his 
article. 

**  Consider,"  he  says,  **  the  one  science  of 
geography  alone.  What  royal  geographical 
society  has  such  a  record  in  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration as  have  the  missionary  societies  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  ?  The  two  names  of 
Livingstone  and  Moffat  would  never  have  ap- 
peared in  the  list  of  the  world's  great  geog- 
raphers were  it  not  for  the  missionary  im- 
petus that  sent  them  forth.  Stanley  and  Baker 
and  Chanler  have  gone  to  Africa  to  make  brief 
journeys  from  coast  to  coast ;  Livingstone  and 
Moffat  and  Stewart,  and  scores  of  others,  have 
gone  to  Africa  to  live.  Their  explorations  have 
not  been  matters  of  weeks  or  months,  but  of  a 


lifetime,  and  they  have  often  pioneered  the  way 
for  men  bent  on  purely  scientific  research.  The 
names  of  a  few  great  missionaries  are  familiar  to 
all  the  reading  world,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known 
that  the  contributions  to  geographical  science  by 
scores  of  unknown  men  have  been  scarcely  less 
important." 

CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   SCIENCE. 

<  <  The  same  qualities  which  have  led  the  mis- 
sionaries to  contribute  so  largely  to  geographical 
science  have  made  their  contributions  to  geology 
and  meteorology  of  inestimable  value.  They 
have  not  been  professional  geologists,  but  they 
have  gone  to  the  remote  comers  of  the  world, 
and  have  gone  there  to  live.  The  phenomena  of 
earth  and  air  and  sea  have  been  forced  upon  their 
attention.  The  treasures  of  the  coral  have  been 
disclosed  to  them  on  their  journeys  from  island  to 
island,  the  volcano  has  exploded  its  magnificent 
fireworks  for  them  alone  so  far  as  white  man's 
eyes  were  concerned,  and  cloud  and  hurricane 
have  yielded  up  unguessed  secrets  to  their  observ- 
ing eyes,  for  there  were  none  others  to  behold 
them. 

*<  In  the  realm  of  archaoology  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  knowledge  has  been  simply 
incalculable,  and  to  give  even  a  catalogue  of  the 
towns  which  they  were  first  to  explore  and  with 
whose  location  and  ruins  they  have  made  the 
world  familiar,  would  be  of  itself  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article." 

THE   STUDY   OP   LANGUAGES. 

**  The'immense  work  that  has  been  done  for 
the  study  of  language  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  our  American  missionary  associations 
alone  does  its  work  and  prints  its  literature  in 
forty-six  languages.  .  It  is  no  empty  boast  to  say 
that  these  missionaries  are  among  the  best  masters 
of  the  Chinese  language,  the  Tamil  and  Marathi, 
the  modern  Syriac  and  Kurdish,  the  Turkish, 
Armenian,  and  Bulgarian,  also  the  Arabic  and 
modern  Greek,  the  Zulu,  KaflBr,  Grebo,  and 
Mpongwe,  and  other  languages  of  South  Africa. 
Besides  these  languages,  the  missionaries  of  this 
one  society  have  been  proficient  in  Hebrew, 
Spanish,  Ancient  Syriac,  Gudjerati,  Sanskrit, 
Hindoostanee,  Portuguese,  Persian,  Telugu,  Sia- 
mese, Malay,  Dyak,  Japanese,  Marquesas,  Minocre- 
siah,  Crete,  Osage,  Seneca,  Abenaquis,  Pawnee, 
and  three  languages  of  Oregon.  More  than 
twenty  of  these  languages  were  reduced  to  writ- 
ing by  the  missionaries  of  this  board. 

*  <  When  we  remember  that  this  is  only  one 
American  society,  and  that  its  total  expenditures 
are  but  little  over  half  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
and  that  other  missionaries  of  other  boards  are 
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doing  an  equally  important  work,  it  is  evident 
that  if  philology  must  answer  the  question,  *  Do 
missions  pay  ?'  it  would  be  with  a  very  emphatic 
aflfirmative." 

EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Clark  has  been  much  impressed  on  his 
tours  around  the  world  by  the  extent  of  the  edu- 
cational work  conducted  by  missionaries.  Every 
missionary  in  the  foreign  field,  he  says,  is  also 
an  educator. 

*  *  Under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  missionary 
societies  of  the  world  there  are  almost  a  million 
pupils  under  instruction,  or  to  be  exact,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  latest  statistics,  913,478.     It  is 
probable  that  every  three  years  at  least  a  million 
new  pupils  come  under  the  instruction   of   our 
missionaries.     Who  can  estimate  the  tremendous 
leavening    power  constantly  exerted  in  all  the 
dark  comers  of  the  world  through  this  agency  ? 
So  thoroughly  is  the  vast  utility  of  missions  as  an 
educative  force  recognized  by  those  who  have 
looked  into  the  matter,  that  in  India  and  other 
British  possessions  the  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional purposes  which  are  made  by  our  missionary 
boards  are  doubled  by  government  grants.    That 
is,  for  every  dollar  which  the  church  people  of 
America   contribute   for  missionary   schools  in 
India,    the   British   Government    adds    another 
dollar  on  condition  that  the  pupils  pass  a  reason- 
able examination  and  show  ordinary  proficiency. 
These   government  grants,  it   must  be  remem- 
bered, are  not  made  because  of  any  partiality  to 
the  tenets  and  doctrines  taught  by  the  mission- 
aries, not  because  of  any  great  love  of  British 
statesmen  for  evangelistic  services,  not  because 
they  are  philanthropists  or  yearn  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen,  but  because,  as  hard-headed 
men  of  business  and  politics,  they  see  that  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  of  civilizing  their  subject 
races  and  of  fostering  their   own  commerce  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire  is  by  working  hand 
in  hand  with  the  missionaries.     In  the  opinion  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  evidently  missions  do 
pay. 

'*  But  the  educational  work  of  missions  is  not 
confined  to  elementary  schools  or  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  have  been  built  up  through  the 
purely  philanthropic  gifts  and  labors  of  the  lovers 
of  missions  are  some  of  the  noblest  monuments 
to  the  value  of  this  great  nineteenth -century 
movement.  There  are  missionary  colleges  in 
uaany  parts  of  the  world  which  would  compare 
not  unfavorably  with  Dartmouth  or  Williams  or 
Rutgers.  There  are  colleges  in  all  missionary 
lands  with  fine  buildings,  modem  equipment,  and 
^  endowment,  and  the  number  of  whose  stu- 


dents is  limited  only  by  the  possible  accommoda- 
tions. Such  institutions  are  the  great  colleges  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, the  Methodist  College  in  Lucknow,  the 
Presbyterian  College  of  Beyrout,  and  those  most 
useful  institutions  started  by  the  American 
Board,  Robert  College  in  Constantinople  and  the 
Doshisha  in  Japan." 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  graduates  of  these 
colleges  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amounts 
invested  in  them. 

'  *  There  is  no  other  educating  influence  worth 
comparing  with  them  for  a  moment.  The  grad- 
uates of  Robert  College  are  influential  in  half  a 
dozen  nationalities  of  Southeastern  Europe,  and 
the  Doshisha  of  Japan  is  one  of  the  mighty  in- 
fluences which,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  brought  old  Japan  out  of  the  Middle  Ages 
into  the  brightest  electric  glare  of  nineteenth- 
century  civilization." 

THE   OAIN   TO   CIVILIZATION. 

Dr.  Clark  also  shows  that  peoples  have  been 
lifted  out  of  savagery  as  the  direct  result  of 
missionary  effort.  Commerce,  he  says,  has  brutal- 
ized and  degraded  the  people. 

*  <  It  has  brought  *  fire-water  *  and  tobacco  and 
lust  and  disease.  It  has  enfeebled  and  almost 
annihilated  the  weaker  races  when  it  has  touched 
them.  The  missionary  influence  alone  has  kept 
them  alive  and  given  them  the  lar^e  measure  of 
prosperity  which  many  of  them  to-day  enjoy. 

*  <  One  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  a 
little  more  than  a  generation  ago  was  inhabited 
by  cannibals  of  the  lowest  type,  during  the  recent 
famine  in  India  sent  no  less  than  (4,000  to 
relieve  the  snfferings  of  their  far-away  neigh- 
bors. Had  any  one  predicted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  that  before  its  close  Fiji  would 
be  occupied  by  a  civilized,  God-fearing,  benev- 
olent people  who  should  give  $4,000  of  their 
hard  earnings  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in 
India,  he  would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn 
as  a  foolish  visionary. 

*  *  Were  there  space,  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
relate  more  specifically  what  peculiarly  large  divi- 
dends missions  have  paid  to  our  own  country. 
The  few  millions  of  dollars  which  during  the 
century  our  people  have  contributed  have  re- 
turned many  thousand  per  cent,  in  actual  cash 
dividends.  Hawaii  alone,  whose  civilization  is 
entirely  due  to  missionaries,  and  which  to-day 
would  be  a  desolate  waste  in  the  Pacific  if  com- 
merce alone  had  been  left  to  have  its  way,  has 
sent  back  to  the  United  States  in  trade  returns 
more  millions  of  dollars  than  have  been  spent  by 
our  people  in  all  foreign  missionary  operations 
the  world  around." 
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THE  METHODIST  DENOMINATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

MANY  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the 
growth  and  present  strength  of  Methodism 
in  America  are  set  forth  in  a  recent  number  of 
Fiank  Leslie^ 8  Monthly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferdinand 
C.  Iglehart.  The  following  paragraphs  in  Dr. 
Iglehart's  article  are  especially  significant: 

*  *  The  Methodist  is  the  largest  Protestant  de- 
nomination in  America.  The  membership,  which 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  numbered 
15,000,  has  increased  to  5,500,000,  which  in- 
cludes one-thirteenth  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  and  one -third  of  the  Protestant 
Church  membership  of  the  country.  It  has  34,  - 
000  ministers,  52,000  churches,  valued  at  $135, - 
000,000.  In  the  number  of  ministers,  of  church 
organizations,  of  church  buildings,  and  in  the 
value  of  churches,  the  government  census  for 
1890  places  the  Methodists  in  advance  of  all 
others,  Catholic  or  Protestant." 

* »  The  rapid  numerical  increase  of  Methodism 
has  been  because  it  has  sought  and  found  the 
common  people.  The  two  Wesleys  were  poor 
sons  of  a  poor  village  rector.  Whitefield's  house- 
hold goods  were  levied  upon  by  an  officer  to  satis- 
iy  a  debt  contracted  in  behalf  of  his  orphanage. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  nobility  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  Wesleyans,  unless  it  was  to  pity  or 
make  fun  of  them.  They  had  no  state  influence; 
it  was  against  them.  They  had  nowhere  else  to 
go  but  to  the  prisons,  the  factories,  the  mines, 
and  the  poor  people  for  their  audiences  and  con- 
verts. No  men  ever  went  more  happily  to  their 
task.  In  America  the  apprentices  soon  became 
proprietors,  the  clerks  and  hired  hands  the  own- 
ers of  establishments,  the  children  of  the  plain 
people  the  stars  in  the  learned  professions.  And 
.  Methodism,  in  saving  the  plain  people,  soon  be- 
came rich  in  money,  in  talent  and  culture,  as  well 
as  in  the  multitudes  of  the  poor.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  country  were 
the  poor  children  of  pioneer  Methodist  homes. 

*  <  Methodism  includes  in  its  membership  Presi  • 
dent  McKinley,  from  his  boyhood  a  loyal  com- 
municant ;  Senators,  Congressmen,  governors, 
judges,  scholars,  men  eminent  in  all  the  learned 
professions,  millionaires,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  poorest  people  in  the  humblest  parts 
of  the  humblest  towns  in  the  country.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  everybody — high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor. 

*  *  We  do  not  believe  the  oft -repeated  statement 
that  the  Church  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  masses. 
The  best  hold  most  denominations  have  is  upon 
the  masses,  and  it  is  their  hope  and  glory  that  it 
is  so.  Methodism  has  a  strong  grip  upon  the 
common  people.     Of  the  5,500,000  of  its  mem- 


bers in  this  country,  less  than  100,000  belong  to 
the  classes,  leaving  5,400,000  who  belong  to  the 
common  people,  which  does  not  indicate  any  great 
loss  of  hold  upon  the  masses.  If  the  constituency 
of  a  church  is  three  times  its  enrolled  member- 
ship, as  is  generally  calculated,  then  the  Meth- 
odist constituency  of  this  country  alone  includes 
one-seventh  of  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  population 
of  the  globe,  and  comes  in  sight  of  a  new  century 
weighted  with  a  responsibility  that  has  seldom 
rested  upon  any  institution." 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AS  A  SPORTSMAN. 

MR.  W.  ARTHUR  WOODWARD,  writing 
in  Pearson's  Magazine  on  *  *  The  Personal 
Interests  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  gossips  about  Mr. 
Gladstone's  personal  side.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  permits  Hawarden  Park  to  be  open  to 
bicyclists  on  Sunday,  on  the  ground  that  the 
bicycle  is  no  more  than  a  perfect  means  of  loco- 
motion. Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  cared  for 
fishing  or  gardening,  although  he  has  studied 
botany  and  is  a  lover  of  flowers.  He  hat^  the 
telephone,  detests  the  camera,  thinks  that  chess 
and  whist  ai-e  too  exacting  for  real  relaxation, 
but  plays  backgammon  nearly  every  evening.  He 
detests  the  smell  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Woodward 
says  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fifty  thousand  volumes  in 
his  library.  He  reads  constantly  six  languages. 
Of  foreign  languages  he  likes  Greek  and  Italian 
the  best.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  regard  £mile 
Zola  as  the  first  contemporary  writer  of  fiction. 

<  *  Though  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  a  whip,  he 
was  always  a  keen  horseman.  It  is  true  that  he 
never  found  time  for  hunting,  but  even  during 
the  most  absorbing  period  of  his  parliamentary 
career  he  was  to  be  seen  riding  every  morning 
before  breakfast  in  Rotten  Row.  And  this  habit 
of  riding  before  breakfast  he  continued  until 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 

<<I  think  it  is  hardly  known  how  much  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  of  a  sportsman.  At  school  he 
made  a  favorite  game  of  football  and  was  in  the 
second  eleven  at  cricket.  While  at  college  he 
earned  quite  a  reputation  as  an  oar,  and  until 
late  in  life  a  day  spent  on  some  quiet  reach  of  the 
Upper  Thames  was  a  pleasure  he  reserved  for  re- 
laxation after  any  particular  stress  of  mental 
harassment.  He  would  frequently  stay  from  Sat- 
urday to  Monday  at  Clieveden  with  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  and  part  of  his  visit  was  nearly 
always  spent  sculling  on  the  river. 

*  *  Another  sport  in  which  Mr.  Ghidstone 
showed  a  keen  interest  was  shooting.  He  was  in- 
defatigable tramping  over  the  fields  after  par. 
tridges,  or  through  the  woods  that  surround  the 
park  when  the  pheasant  season  commenced." 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

PROP.  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER  tells  in  the 
April  Century  what  **  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World"  were.  The  list  which  he  is  inclined  to  accept  goes 
as  follows:  First,  the  Pyramids;  second, the  Hanging  Gar- 
dens of  Babylon ;  third,  the  Statue  of  Zens  at  Olympia ; 
fourth,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  fifth,  the  Mausoleum 
atHalicamassus;  sixth,  the  Temple  of  Artemis;  seventh, 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  There  are  many  rivals  for  the 
seventh  place,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  tells  us  what  the  claims 
of  the  Pharos  were.  It  was  a  lighthouse  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  built  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  Arabs  transmit  the 
story  that  each  of  its  four  sides  was  said  to  measure 
at  the  base  600  feet.  "It  was  built  of  a  white 
stone,  in  many  stories,  each  narrowing  toward  the  top. 
Its  upper  story  had  large  openings  toward  the  sea, 
through  which  the  light  of  the  great  pitch-wood  fires 
gleamed  out  upon  the  treacherous  approaches  to  the 
harbor.  Far  off  at  sea  it  could  be  seen,  lifting  itself 
like  a  planet  in  the  sky,  hours  before  the  low  coast  of 
the  delta  could  be  descried." 

There  Is  an  interesting  account,  by  Dr.  A.  Slaby,  a 
professor  in  the  Technical  High  School  at  Charlotten- 
borg,  of  recent  experinients  in  telegraphy  with  sparks — 
that  is,  without  the  use  of  wires.  He  describes  the  ap- 
paratus which  has  been  recently  perfected  by  the 
Italian  Marconi,  but  objects  to  the  term  "  telegraphy 
without  wires."  "  Telegraphy  by  sparks,"  he  says,  is 
more  logical.  Professor  Slaby  himself  tells  how  he, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Grerman  empire  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  balloon  department  of  the  army, 
succeeded  in  telegraphing  with  extraordinary  clearness 
through  a  distance  of  twenty-one  kilometers  on  October 
7  last  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  spark  telegraphy  will 
be  more  especially  valuable  in  military  fields ;  besieged 
fortresses  and  advancing  armies  which  have  the  enemy 
between  them  could  make  use  of  spark  telegraphy 
today  as  a  method  of  communication.  The  system 
works  just  as  surely  on  a  bright  day  as  by  night  and  in  a 
fog,  though  to  be  sure  only  in  cases  where  balloons  can 
be  employed,  since  the  distances  reached  from  towers, 
masts,  and  the  tops  of  high  trees  would  hardly  suffice 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  Quite  as  important  is  the  usefulness 
of  the  discovery  for  the  navy.  In  place  of  balloons  the 
modem  kites  might  be  used.  There  is  also,  aside  from 
military  operations,  a  use  for  the  sparks  for  lighthouses 
and  lightships.  There  is  one  weak  point  in  spark 
telegraphy  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  system  ; 
that  is,  every  telegram  is  imparted  to  the  whole  world  ; 
every  receiver  can  take  it  up. 

This  number  opens  with  a  poem  of  considerable  length 
by  Bret  Harte,  more  in  the  original  vein  of  this  writer 
than  anything  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  The  verse 
purports  to  be  "  Her  Last  Letter,"  "  Being  a  Reply  to 
his  Answer." 

Mr.  Henry  Edward  Rood  has  a  useful  study  of  "  A 
Pennsylvania  Colliery  Village,"  succeeded  by  "  An  Ar- 
tistes hnpressions  of  the  Colliery  Region,"  by  Jay  Ham- 
bidge.  Mr.  Eldward  Atkinson  writes  on  the  commer- 
cial advantage  possessed  by  England  and  the  United 
States  in  their  coal  supplies,  and  Mr.  Edward  W.  Parker 
gives  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  deposits. 


HARPERS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  Harper's  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Whitman  on  **  England  and  Germany," 
which  we  have  quoted  from  at  greater  length  in  another 
department. 

Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  writes  on  "Commercial 
Aspects  of  the  Panama  Canal."  Mr.  Ford  goes  into  a 
vast  body  of  statistics  concerning  the  productions  and 
commerce  of  China,  Australia,  and  South  America,  and 
their  relations  with  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions :  "  The  existing 
lines  of  trade  seem  sufficient  to  carry  the  products  be- 
tween countries  that  are  in  a  line  with  an  isthmus 
canal.  To  multiply  ships  will  not  make  trade,  as  the 
products  to  be  traded  in  must  first  be  raised.  A  survey 
of  the  East  and  its  needs  and  supplies  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that  an  economic  revolution  must  take  place 
before  any  great  change  in  production  and  expansion  of 
commerce  can  be  expected.  In  South  America  the  cen- 
ters of  production  are  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  would 
receive  little  demand  from  Asia  or  the  west  of  the 
United  States.  What  is  obtained  from  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  will  bear  a  transport  around  the 
Horn.  The  carriage  of  merchandise  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States  alone  may 
offer  a  prospect  of  some  small  increase,  but  this  increase 
cannot  be  measured.  The  rise  of  the  Suez  passage  in 
Importance  is  no  gauge  of  a  Panama  canal,  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  India  and  Australia,  which  have  more  and 
more  appealed  to  the  markets  of  EuroiM  and  made  the 
canal  what  it  is,  will  still  use  that  path,  and  find  little 
or  no  advantage  in  passing  through  Panama.  My  con- 
clusion is  that  a  canal  will  be  an  undoubted  commercial 
convenience ;  it  is  not  a  necessity.  It  will  not  result  in 
immediate  or  extensive  development  of  trade  among  the 
continents,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  any  event  are  of  even  less  importance  than  the 
.  interests  of  Europe." 

This  number  opens  with  a  circumstantial  account  by 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Humbert  of  killing  an  African  buffalo, 
and  especially  of  photographing  the  beast  when  wound- 
ed. One  may  thrill  with  sympathy  for  the  hunter  and 
the  feat  of  killing,  and  yet  doubt  the  humanity  of  the 
half  dozen  photographic  pictures  representing  the  ani- 
mal in  various  stages  of  death-struggles. 

Some  charmingly  delicate  drawings  by  Joseph  Pen- 
nell  accompany  his  article  on  **  How  to  Cycle  in  Europe." 
Gen.  George  A.  Forssrth,  U.  S.  A.,  gives  a  spirited  ac- 
count of  "The  Closing  Scenes  at  Appomattox  Court 
House."  Frederic  Remington  tells  about  the  cavalry 
tactics  of  the  United  States  troojw  In  the  far  West,  an 
accompaniment  to  his  magnificent  pictures  of  horsea 
and  their  soldierly  riders. 


SCRIBNER»S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  Scrlbncr'^s  contains  the  first  chapter  of 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis'  new  novel,  "The 
King's  Jackal."  It  introduces  us  to  the  high  company 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  been  more  recently  accustomed  to 
move  among  in  a  literary  way— the  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
the  King  of  Messina,  etc. 
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The  magazine  opens  with  a  chapter  of  the  beautifully 
illustrated  **  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge ;  some  of  the  pictures  by  Mr.  Ernest  Peizotto  are 
really  gems.  Another  contribution  in  which  the  illus- 
trations are  a  feature  is  the  travel  sketch,  ^^Letrels, 
Brittany,"  by  Cecilia  Waem,  with  drawings  by  Henry 
McCarter.  In  this  appreciation  of  the  art  department 
of  ScTihner^s  there  should  not  be  lacking  a  word  of  men- 
tion for  W.  R.  Leigh's  drawings  for  Mr.  WyckofTs 
"The  Workers  "—pictures  instinct  with  truth  to  the 
last  conscientious  detail. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  closes  with  a  characteristic 
essay  on  "The  Conventions  of  the  Drama."  After  ex- 
amining into  the  various  conventions,  some  of  them 
absurd  enough  when  looked  at  from  a  philosophic  point 
of  view,  he  divides  them  into  those  that  have  come  into 
being  from  the  physical  condition  of  the  theaters  and 
those  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  conjectured.  "Al- 
though every  convention  makes  art  remoter  from  nature 
—what  of  it  ?  Nature  is  not  art ;  indeed*  if  it  were,  art 
would  have  no  excuse  for  existence.  What  art  does  is 
to  give  us  a  skillfully  chosen  part  so  arranged  as  to  sug- 
gest the  whole.  No  one  who  enters  a  theater  really  ex- 
pects or  desires  to  be  shown  an  exact  presentation  of 
life  ;  and*  the  spectators  are  ready,  therefore,  to  enjoy 
the  artistically  modified  representation  of  life." 


McCLURETS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  April  McClure^u  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Grordon  High- 
landers, that  famous  British  regiment  that  was  organized 
in  1794  among  the  clansmen  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  It 
has  recently  come  out  that  there  are  very  few  High- 
landers at  present  in  the  Grordons,  but  this  does  not  lees- 
en  the  interest  of  the  McClure  stories  of  the  times 
when  the  Gordons  were  really  Gordons. 

Hamlin  Grarland  makes  a  romantic  story  out  of  a  very 
plain  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  Grant  & 
Ward  failure,  which  almost  all  grown  men  still  re- 
member—how the  cunning  rascal,  Ferdinand  Ward, 
formed  the  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward,  used  the  good  name  . 
and  personal  influence  of  General  Grant  to  borrow  huge 
sums  of  money,  and  then  brought  the  whole  structure 
of  an  immense  business  down  by  his  frantic  and  secret 
speculations. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen  concludes  his  stories  of  a 
railroad  engineer's  experiences  with  an  exciting  chap- 
ter that  includes  adventures  with  train-robbers,  or- 
ganizing a  strike,  running  into  an  excursion  train, 
and  an  encounter  with  a  drunken  engineer — a  record 
which  even  the  "novels  of  incident"  could  scarcely 
surpass. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana's  "  Reminiscences  of  Men  and 
Events  in  the  Civil  War"  deal  this  month  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet.  It  is  an  esiwcially  striking 
chapter.  Mr.  Dana,  in  the  frank  manner  that  made 
him  what  he  was,  deals  with  Lincoln  as  a  "  supreme 
politician."  "  He  understood  politics  because  he  under- 
stood human  nature."  As  a  sample  of  Lincoln's  shrewd- 
ness and  of  his  willingness  to  be  the  politician  when  a 
gigantic  result  justified  the  means,  Mr.  Dana  tells  how 
he,  for  President  Lincoln,  bought  two  votes  in  favor  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment — two  votes  which  Lincoln 
and  Dana  saw  were  necessary,  and  which  could  only  be 
had  by  the  promise  of  offices  for  the  friends  or  protigis 
of  the  two  critical  Congressmen. 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  April  Cosmopolitan  contains  a  brief  article 
on  "  Tea-Growing  in  America,"  by  L.  F.  L  Parks, 
and  an  essay  in  the  "Studies  of  Our  Government,"  b]r 
John  Brisben  Walker,  which  we  review  &mong  the 
"Leading  Articles." 

The  magazine  begins  with  an  article,  apparently  by 
an  expert,  on  the  picturesque  subject  of  "  Mine  Salt- 
ing," with  some  very  good  pictures  of  scenes  below  the 
ground  in  deep  gold  and  silver  mines.  The  moral  of 
Mr.  Dobson's  account  is  that  the  buyer  of  mining 
properties  can  always  afford  to  pay  anything  that  i& 
necessary  for  an  expert  and  thorough  investigatioiL 
"  The  examiner  should  be  a  man  of  sufficient  experianoe 
to  enable  him  to  meet  the  Greek.  He  should  be  in- 
corruptible and  he  should  know  his  profession.  A  man 
GO  qualified  costs  money,  to  be  sure,  but  he  saves 
money,  too.  To  detect  frauds  or  'salting'  be  sboold 
insist  on  staying  for  a  mill  run — if  it  be  a  *  milling  prop- 
osition.' The  whole  mine  should  be  turned  over  to 
him  and  his  assistants.  Let  them  get  the  mill  into 
shape,  clean  it  up  and  send  down  not  less  than  five 
hundred  tons  as  a  sample." 

Blanche  Gray  Hunt  describes  "  The  Great  Drainage 
Canal  of  Mexico,"  and  some  unusually  excellent  illus- 
trations apjwar  in  large  half-tone  views  of  the  canal  and 
engineering  operations.  This  monster  engineering  proj- 
ect is  designed  to  carry  off  the  sewage  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  "It  extends  nearly  forty  miles,  and  passes 
through  the  mountains,  where  a  tunnel  over  six  miles  in 
length  is  necessary.  The  canal  is  from  45  to  168  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  and  slopes  to  the  bottom  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  which  makes  the  sides  so  steep  that  yoa 
wonder  how  any  one  could  walk  up  and  down  it  with  a 
basket  on  his  back ;  but  the  natives  cut  rows  of  shallow 
steps  that  extend  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  traverse 
the  sides  of  the  canal  in  every  direction."  About  4,000 
men  are  employed  on  the  work,  each  receiving  an  amount 
equal  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  day. 

William  J.  Lautz  tells  some  interesting  things  aboat 
"  The  Flight  of  the  Carrier  Pigeon."  He  says  that  pigeon- 
fiying  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  mere  sport,  and  such  work 
as  bringing  news  home  from  yacht  races,  from  points 
where  no  telegraph  wire  can  be  run,  and  in  war,  bear- 
ing the  messages  of  importance  from  fighting  battle- 
ships, and  in  such  special  services  as  bringing  the  news 
from  Andr6e's  balloon,  the  carrier  pigeon  serves  a  very 
real  and  useful  purpose.  Some  records  that  the  birds 
have  made  are  certainly  wonderful.  Mr.  Lautz  tells  of 
the  bird  Queen,  which  traveled  500  miles  at  the  rate 
of  1,120  yards  per  minute.  Another,  Lady  Gainsville, 
fiew  614  miles  in  less  than  fourteen  hours.  But  fanciers 
do  not  care  to  risk  their  birds  at  such  long  distances. 
The  longest  race  ever  fiown  by  a  carrier  pigeon  was 
from  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  to  Philadelphia,  which 
was  covered  by  the  bird  Sadie  Jones  in  sixteen  days,  the 
exact  distance  being  1,^2  miles.  The  speediest  flight 
ever  made  was  last  year,  when  a  bird  belonging  to  Mr. 
Whatten,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  flew  100  miles  in  one  boor 
and  twenty-nine  minutes,  a  rate  of  nearly  one  and  one- 
eighth  miles  per  minute.  These  birds  are  sometim<» 
very  costly.  The  head  of  the  pigeon-flyers  of  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Mahr,  recently  sold  eight  birds  for  $1,070. 

The  April  contribution  in  the  series  on  "  Modem  Edu- 
cation" consists  of  various  answers  of  President 
Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  to  questioDs 
put  by  the  Cosmopolitan,    President  Thwing  is  not  a 
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bit  persuaded  to  decry  the  value  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
While  not  opposing  the  value  of  any  modern  language, 
he  would  be  interpreted  as  saying  that  **  Greek  and 
Latin  do  have  a  unique  value.  They  can  do  for  the 
student  of  modem  lang^uages  what  no  other  linguistic 
agent  can  accomplish.'' 


MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  Munsetl'8  has  a  beautifully  illustrated 
article  on  "The  New  York  Navy  Yard,"  which 
describes  the  various  craft  in  the  yard,  from  the  ten- 
thousand-ton  battleship  to  the  diminutive  torpedo-boat, 
and  which  has  some  timeliness  at  present. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  nominates  "David  CJopjwr- 
fleld"  ashis  favorite  book  and  Dickens  as  his  special 
fancy  among  the  novelists. 

Two  excellent  pictures  are  published  in  Munaey's  of 
President  Sanford  B.  Dole,  of  Hawaii,  and  Mrs.  Dole,  in 
a  paragraph  which  is  prompted  by  President  Dole's 
▼iait  to  the  United  States.  Munsey's  says  that  it  is  un- 
derstood his  purpose  is  to  terminate  the  existence  of  his 
own  government  and  to  surrender  the  indeiwndence  of 
Hawaii  under  an  annexation  treaty,  making  him  the 
first  and  last  President  of  Hawaii.  Re  is  described  as  a 
striking  and  interesting  figure  in  jwrson.  He  is  six  feet 
tall  or  more,  with  a  silvery  beard  of  patriarchal  aspect, 
of  strong  but  kindly  features,  and  of  dignified  but 
courteous  bearing. 

Writing  on  a  recent  incident  in  the  life  of  yellow  jour- 
nals, Munsey^s  aajB  that  one  of  the  one-cent  morning 
papers  of  New  York,  in  its  fight  with  a  certain  trolley 
line  which  was  supposed  to  interfere  with  popular 
rights,  determined  to  get  no  less  a  person  than  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  argue  its  case  in  court.  It  dispatched 
an  emissary  to  Princeton,  and  offered  the  ex-President 
a  sum  for  one  day's  work  in  court  which  is  said  to  be 
not  much  short  of  three  thousand  dollars.  "  To  the  in- 
tense surprise  of  the  munificent  publisher  the  offer  was 
peremptorily  refused  by  Mr.  Oleveliuid,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  other  members  of 
his  profession  to  emerge  from  his  retirement  and  come 
into  the  great  white  light  of  newspaper  fame  for  a 
single  moment,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  large  fee  which 
ought  really  to  be  given  to  some  lawyer  in  active 
practdoe." 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

PROF.  N.  S.  SHALER  has  abrief  essay  in  the  April 
ChautatLquanon  "The  Changes  of  the  Seasons.'' 
He  says  that  in  regions  where  a  deep  coating  of  snow 
covers  the  ground  through  the  winter,  spring  has  al- 
ready far  advanced  before  the  snow  passes  away.  "  As 
it  goes  it  leaves  the  ground  in  fair  order  for  the  develop- 
ment of  seeds  and  for  the  escape  of  the  insect  life  which 
in  the  grub  state  has  hibernated  within  it.  The  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  supplies  in  a  gradual  manner  abundant 
moisture ;  moreover,  the  snow  has  some  little  ammonia 
in  it,  which,  in  a  degree,  serves  to  fertilize  the  plants. 
Owing  to  its  protective  quality  and  to  the  help  which 
its  water  on  melting  gives  the  plants,  the  snow  was  long 
ago  termed  in  English  phrase  *  the  poor  man's  manure ' — 
that  is,  the  fertilizer  of  the  small  farmer  who  could  not 
have  much  of  other  means  for  aiding  his  crops." 

"An  Insider"  writes  of  "New  York  Editors  and 
Daily  Papers."  Most  of  the  editors  have  been  written 
about  and  talked  about  enough,  goodness  knows.    Per- 


haps the  only  one  who  has  not  become  very  well  known 
to  the  public  is  Mr.  Paid  Dana,  the  new  editor  of  the 
^n,  Mr.  Paid  Dana  is  not  as  young  a  man  as  one 
would  think  from  the  way  the  other  New  York  papers 
have  spoken,  being  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  is 
not  many  years  younger  than  was  his  father  when  he  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  paper.  He  has  been  trained  for  a 
career  in  editing  and  gained  editorial  experience  as  his 
father's  assistant  for  years.  He  is  not  a  profuse  writer 
and  does  not  furnish  much  copy  of  his  own  for  the  Sun^s 
use.  But  he  quickly  selects  from  his  daily  supply  of 
manuscripts  those  articles  which  he  regards  as  suitable 
to  print,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  pages  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Dana  is  a  flne-lookhig  New  Yorker,  well- 
featured,  tall,  athletic,  agile,  and  healthy.  He  is  a  Har- 
vard man ;  he  is  acquainted  with  several  modem  lan- 
guages. Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  left  a  very  handsome  in- 
heritance, of  course,  and  Mr.  Paul  Dana's  tastes  lead 
him  to  live  in  the  style  for  which  this  furnishes  the 
basis.  He  is  fond  of  music,  dancing,  and  all  sports,  and 
belongs  to  the  approved  set  in  society. 


LrPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  short  novel  of  the  month  in  the  April  Lippirir 
cotVs  is  by  Am^lie  Rives  and  isentitled  "Meriel." 
It  will  be  read  with  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  by 
those  who  considered  Miss  Rives  to  be  easily  the  strong- 
est and  richest  literary  producer  among  the  women  of 
this  country — ^to  ascertain  what  may  be  the  promise  of 
her  maturer  years.  From  a  hasty  examination,  the 
evolution  of  this  remarkably  talented  young  lady  does 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  reassuring.  The  rich,  exuber- 
ant vitality,  the  fascinating  unconsciousness,  and  the 
truth  of  observation  in  the  Virginia  stories  do  not  seem 
to  be  present,  or  at  any  rate  dominant,  in  this  rather 
nervous,  high-strung  romance  of  Monaco  and  Mediter- 
ranean tourist  life.  The  story  is  not,  however,  without 
that  fire  which  distinguishes  Am^lie  Rives'  novels  from 
the  merely  gushing  utterances  of  certain  of  her  sister 
story-writers. 

Henry  Willard  French  writes  of  the  exciting  scenes 
"In  an  Australian  Camp,"  describing  the  methods  of 
living  and  fighting  among  the  black  fellows  of  the 
island  continent. 

R.  G.  Robinson  discusses  "  Florida  Storms,"  of  which 
several  species  exist,  some  of  them  tremendous  in  their 
strength  and  ferocity.  In  the  great  storm  of  1880,  for 
instance,  56  inches  of  water  fell  in  South  Florida.  It 
continued  uninterruptedly  for  three  days  and  nights. 
In  some  counties  every  church  and  nearly  all  two-story 
houses  went  down.  If  a  building  withstood  the  fury  of 
the  wind  it  was  fiooded  with  water.  All  previous 
records,  however,  were  broken  by  the  storm  of  Septem- 
ber 29, 1896,  the  shortest  and  most  disastrous  ever  known. 
In  its  path  across  Florida  alone  100  lives  were  lost, 
thousands  were  made  homeless,  4,000,000  acres  of  timber 
were  destroyed,  and  the  damage  to  property  amounted 
to  more  than  $10,000,000. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 
N  the  Bookman^a  literary  gossip  of  the  month  it  is 
stated  that  the  Messrs.  Harmsworth,  in  London, 
are  proposing  to  revolutionize  again  the  business  of 
publishing  magazines,  by  fixing  the  price  of  their  new 
periodical,  the  London  Magazine,  at  threepence,  keep- 
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ing  the  contents  in  quality  and  quantity  equal  to  the 
SPrand,  Pear8on%  the  Windsor,  etc.  It  is  thought 
that  the  London  Magazine  will  have  a  circulation  of 
half  a  million. 

Isidore  Harris  contributes  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill.  Mr.  Zangwill  was  bom  in  London  in 
1864,  and  spent  his  youth  in  those  East-end  scenes  which 
he  has  portrayed  in  "The  Children  of  the  Ghetto."  He 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Jews*  Free  School  at  Spital- 
fields.  He  was  a  most  eminently  successful  teacher, 
accomplishing  the  feat  of  passing  his  entire  class,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  of  sixty  boys.  He  does  not  have 
a  large  literary  output.  He  lives  in  an  unfashionable 
London  suburb,  and  has  no  luxuries  except  horse- 
riding  and  traveling.  He  does  not  even  smoke.  His 
library  is  bare,  with  no  handsome  editions.  The  only 
books  one  misses  from  the  shelves  are  the  author^s  own 
works,  of  which  he  can  never  keep  a  set;  they  are 
either  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen.  As  for  papers,  they 
litter  the  whole  room  and  overflow  into  an  adjoining 
one.  Drawers  are  stuffed  full  of  letters  from  all  sorts 
of  eminent  people,  many  from  professionals  who  write 
to  say  how  reading  of  *'  the  master  "  has  helped  them  in 
their  life-work.  A  large  trunk  is  crammed  with  press- 
cuttings.  Every  two  or  three  days  there  is  a  clearance 
of  the  papers  that  accumulate  oo  the  writing-table. 
Israel  Zangwill  is  the  brother  of  Mark  Zangwill,  the 
artist,  and  Louis  Zangwill,  the  novelist. 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  answers  the  question, 
**  What  is  Grood  English  ?"  in  a  chare  cteristic  essay,  and 
there  is  an  article  on  "  Kipling's  View  of  Americans," 
chiefly  taken  from  his  "American  Notes." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  William 
Henry  Schofleld's  "Personal  Impressions  of 
BjOmson  and  Ibsen"  appearing  in  the  April  Atlantic. 

The  number  opens  with  an  important  paper  on  "A 
Decade  of  Federal  Railway  Regulatton,"  by  I^f .  Henry 
C.  Adams.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  review  of 
experience  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  is  a 
negative  one.  Professor  Adams  declines  to  accept  as 
final  the  record  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, "as  it  bears  upon  the  theory  of  public  control 
over  monopolistic  industries  through  the  agency  of 
commissions."  The  courts  have  attacked  the  authority 
of  the  commission,  and  Congress  has  not  upheld  or 
strengthened  that  authority.  Furthermore,  the  proper 
administrative  machinery  has  not  been  created.  So  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  the  case  stands  just  where  it 
stood  ten  years  ago.  The  question  of  government  owner- 
ship vs.  government  control  is  still  an  open  one,  un- 
solved by  experience. 

Mr.  W.  J.  McGhee  describes  from  personal  experience 
the  various  stages  of  thirst  in  the  desert.  The  record  of 
his  sensations  is  good  material  for  the  experimental 
psychologist  : 

"  Deceived  by  a  leaky  canteen  on  the  plateau  of  the 
Book  Cliffs  of  Utah,  I  held  myself  in  the  real  world  by 
constant  effort,  aided  by  a  mirror,  an  inch  across,  where- 
by forgotten  members  of  my  body  could  be  connected 
with  the  distorted  face  in  which  my  motionless  eyes 
were  set;  yet  I  was  rent  with  regret  (keen,  quivering, 
crazy  remorse)  at  the  memory  of  wantonly  wasting — 
actually  throwing  away  on  the  ground— certain  cups  of 
water  in  my  boyhood  ;  and  I  gloried  in  the  sudden  dis- 


covery of  a  new  standard  of  value  destined  to  revolu- 
tionize the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  beneficent  unit 
being  the  rational  and  ever  ready  drop  of  water.  I  col- 
lected half  a  dozen  double-eagles  from  each  of  four 
pockets,  tossed  them  in  my  hand,  scorned  their  heavy 
clumsiness  and  paltry  worthlessness  in  comparison  with 
my  precious  unit,  and  barely  missed  (through  a  chance 
gleam  of  worldly  wisdom)  casting  them  away  on  the 
equally  worthless  sand.  In  this  stage  of  thirst  fierce 
fever  bums  in  the  veins,  but  the  deliberate  doctor  is  not 
there  to  measure  it." 

Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  relates  the  romantic  history  of 
the  famous  Ashbumham  collection  of  rare  manuschpte 
and  the  accomplished  knavery  of  Count  Libri,  who  pur- 
loined from  French  libraries  material  of  unique  value, 
skillfully  disguised  its  origin  by  mutilation,  and  finally 
sold  it  to  Lord  Ashbumham  for  eight  thousand  pounds. 

Prof.  Greorge  H.  Darwin  contributes  a  learned  paper 
on  "  The  Evolution  of  Satellites ; "  Mr.  Bradford  Tor- 
rey  writes  a  charming  nature-study  entitled  "A  Nook 
in  the  AUeghanies,"  and  John  Muir  describes  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park.  There  are  also  scholarly  pa- 
pers on  the  teaching  of  English  and  on  the  reading  of 
Greek  tragedy,  the  former  by  Mark  H.  Liddell  and  the 
latter  by  Prof.  Thomas  D.  Goodell. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Dr.  Clark's 
article  on  the  material  value  of  foreign  missions^ 
in  the  North  American  for  Marcn,  and  also  from  Mr. 
Latan^'s  review  of  American  intervention  in  Cuba, 
appearing  in  the  same  number. 

Prof.  Groldwin  Smith  tells  us  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  our  Constitution  is  in  some  respects  outworn, 
that  so  long  as  party  conflict  rages  among  us  revision  is 
hopeless,  and  that  we  may  never  expect  to  have  it  in 
thorough  repair,  though  **  the  edifice  maybe  patched  so 
as  to  stand."  The  want  of  responsible  control  over 
finance  is  the  break  which  should  first  be  mended. 

Commodore  Melville  writes  on  "Our  Future  on  the 
Pacific— What  We  Have  There  to  Hold  and  Win."  He 
shows  that  geographic  isolation  is  no  longer  a  safeguard 
for  any  nation,  that  we  have  enormous  wealth  on  the 
Pacific  exposed  to  blockade,  raids,  and  bombardment 
by  a  hostile  power,  and  that  our  commerce  wit^  China 
and  Japan  is  as  yet  undeveloped. 

On  the  subject  of  "Personal  Morals  and  College  Gov- 
ernment"  President  Thwing  concludes  that  "the col- 
lege man  is  none  too  good,  but  he  is  growing  better  with 
each  passing  generation.  He  now  represents  the  high- 
est type  of  young  manhood.  He  will  continue  to  grow 
better  with  each  passing  generation  ;  he  will  embody  a 
yet  finer  and  nobler  type  of  manhood.  Worthy  free- 
dom under  worthy  conditions  represents  the  best 
method  and  agency." 

In  an  interesting  discussion  of  "  Patriotism  :  Its  De- 
fects, Dangers,  and  Duties,"  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany, 
declares  that  the  hatred  of  other  countries  is  not  only 
not  the  only  sign,  but  no  sign  at  all,  of  the  love  of  our 
own.  "  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  natural  for  a  man  to 
show  his  love  for  his  mother  or  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
by  being  a  misogynist  in  his  feeling  toward  all  other 
women  in  the  world.'* 

A  paper  of  great  interest  to  military  men  is  contrib- 
uted by  Lieut. -Col.  Rogalla  von  Bieberstein,  of  the 
Grerman  army,  on  the  question,  "Could  Russia  Take 
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British  India  ? "  This  writer's  general  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  long  run  England,  with  her  great  re- 
sources of  all  kinds,  could  successfully  defend  her  In- 
dian possessions,  although  at  the  outset  Russia  might 
be  able  to  muster  a  greater  fighting  force. 

The  second  installment  of  Sir  William  Howard  Rus- 
sell's *' Recollections  of  the  Civil  War  "recounts  that 
vivacious  correspondent's  experiences  among  the  South- 
em  leaders  just  after  the  evacuation  of  Sumter. 

In  the  department  of  "  Notes  and  CJomments,"  Dr. 
J.  H.  Girdner  writes  on  purging  the  pension  list,  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Quimby  on  the  question  **  Have  We  Too 
Many  Churches  ?"  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  on  "  Some  Social 
Aspects  of  School  Teaching,"  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  La 
Roche  on  *'  Masters  and  Slaves  in  the  Old  South." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles"  we  quote 
from  Secretary  Wilson's  plea  for  home-grown 
sugar  and  from  Senator  Pavey's  article  on  primary 
election  reform,  both  of  which  appear  in  the  March 
ToTum. 

Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  writes  on  *^  The  Duty  of 
Annexing  Hawaii,"  and  Senator  Money,  of  Mississippi, 
on  *'  Our  Duty  to  Cuba."  Elach  gentleman  expresses 
views  that  have  become  tolerably  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  recent  Senate  debates.  Senator  Morgan  is  known 
as  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Hawaiian  annexation,  and 
Senator  Money  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the 
Cuban  cause  in  Congress. 

Ex-Governor  Stone,  of  Missouri,  writes  a  defense  of  the 
Chicago  platform  as  the  true  creed  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  subject  of  ^^  Brazil :  Its  Commerce  and  Resources  " 
is  treated  in  an  article  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Thomp. 
SOD,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Brazil.  Concerning 
recent  developments  in  Brazilian  politics,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son says: 

"It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  radical  change 
in  the  government  of  a  great  nation  could  be  effected 
without  engendering  friction  and  dissension.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  notwithstanding  the  recent  attempted 
violence  against  the  president  and  the  reports  of  a  tur- 
bulent character  following  that  dastardly  assault,  there 
isnoorganized  party  of  monarchists  now  in  Brazil ;  nor 
is  there  likely  to  be  at  any  future  time  one  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  the  existing  form  of  government.  The 
latter  is  as  heartily  supported  by  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  as  it  is  by  intelligently  governed 
State  organizations  composing  the  Federal  Union." 

Mr.  A.  Silva  White  brings  together  the  well-known 
arguments  used  in  England  to  justify  the  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Egypt. 

In  an  article  on  "Some  Recent  Municipal  Gas  His- 
tory," Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  gas-works,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Review.  With  regard  to  the  general  prospects  for 
municipal  ownership  in  tliis  country,  Professor  Bemis 
says: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  American  cities  should  not 
have  equal  success  in  public  ownership  of  lighting 
plants  with  that  existing  across  the  water,  as  soon  as 
our  people  are  as  anxious  to  have  such  success.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  so-called  *  leading  citizens'  of 
our  cities  prefer  to  do  their  *  leading'  in  the  direction  of 


their  private  interests,  as  involved  in  valuable  fran- 
chises, and  so  long  as  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity  are  not 
prepared  to  take  the  leadership  into  their  own  hands, 
just  so  long  will  the  present  corrupting  relationship  be- 
tween private-owned  franchises  of  enormous  value,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  city  and  State  government  on  the 
other,  continue  to  exist." 

The  well-known  French  organist,  M.  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant,  who  has  spent  several  months  in  the  United 
States,  contributes  an  article  on  *' Organ  Music  and 
Organ-Playing."  For  pure  organ  music,  M.  Guilmant 
regards  Bach  as  the  greatest  of  all  composers.  He 
thinks  it  simply  marvelous  that  Bach  should  have  been 
able  to  play,  on  the  organ  of  his  day,  works  so  exacting 
in  technique  as  his  own ;  even  with  the  modern  me- 
chanical appliances  they  are  sufficiently  difficult.  M. 
Guilmant's  opinion  is  that  organ  builders  should  give 
less  time  to  mechanical  improvements  and  more  to  im- 
proving th6  voicing  of  their  instruments. 

In  a  review  of  '*  Recent  Astronomical  Progress,"  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb  says  that  the  greatest  astronomical 
work  now  going  on  is  the  construction  of  the  interna- 
tional photographic  chart  of  the  heavens,  for  which  the 
plans  were  outlined  at  a  conference  held  in  Paris  in  1887. 

"A  dozen  observatories,  perhaps,  in  the  southern  as 
well  as  the  northern  hemisphere,  have  engaged  in  the 
work ;  and  several  of  them  are  A*apidly  pushing  their 
task  toward  completion.  When  this  work  is  done,  all 
the  stars  bright  enough  to  impress  a  negative  will  be 
depicted  on  some  twenty-five  thousand  photographic 
plates;  each  star,  for  certainty,  being  taken  on  two 
plates.  The  total  number  will  be  many  millions,  quite 
likely  a  hundred  millions  or  more.  A  rich  field  for  re- 
search will  thus  be  opened,  the  cultivation  of  which  may 
well  occupy  the  next  two  generations  of  astronomers." 

Prof.  G.  R.  Carpenter  discusses  the  notable  fondness 
of  our  people  for  the  old-fashioned  historical  romance, 
declaring  that  while  we  appreciate  the  subtlety,  the 
complexity,  and  the  richness  of  the  novels  of  the  newer 
school,  we  still  retain  our  affection  for  the  works  of 
Scott  and  Dumas  and  their  followers. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Rood  undertakes  the  solution  of  the 
tramp  problem,  and  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Prindle  replies  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  Forum  entitled,  "Is  It  Worth 
While  to  Take  Out  a  Patent  ?" 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  calls  for  no  special  re- 
mark. We  notice  elsewhere  Dr.  Emil  Reich's 
article  on  "Austria-Hungary  and  the  Ausgleich"  and 
Prince  Krapotkin's  study  of  Canada's  resources. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Navy 
and  the  Engineering  Dispute,"  maintains  that  the  in- 
sane struggle  which  paralyzed  British  industry  last 
year  has  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  strength 
of  the  British  navy.  With  so  many  engineers  lying 
idle,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  shipbuilding 
programme  of  the  Admiralty.  The  result  of  this  is, 
says  Mr.  Hurd,  "we  are  at  the  present  moment  short  of 
two  battleships,  four  first-class  cruisers  of  the  Diadem 
class,  three  second-class  cruisers  of  the  Arrogant  type, 
seven  cruisers  similar  to  the  PcJ^rus ;  and,  moreover, 
all  the  other  work  of  construction,  both  in  the  dock- 
yards and  in  private  shipbuilding  yards,  is  lament- 
ably behindhand.  However  anxious  Mr.  Goschsn  may 
be  to  continue  the  energetic  policy  of  construction  (hat 
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Lord  Greorge  Hamilton  initiated,  he  will  find  himself 
unable  to  make  any  heroic  effort,  unless  he  decides  to 
put  a  larger  proportion  of  the  new  ships  out  to  contract 
than  has  been  usual,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarges  the 
list  of  private  firms  who  are  permitted  to  tender." 

VIVISECTOBS  AND  INQUISITORS. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  describes  the  methods  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Mr.  Lilly,  although  a  Catholic,  regards  the  revolt 
of  mankind  against  the  Inquisition  as  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  events  of  human  progress ;  but  he  reminds 
us  that  the  inquisitor  of  last  century  has  his  representar 
tive  in  the  vivisector  of  to-day  : 

^*  The  vivisector  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  of  his  victims  as  was  the  inquisitor. 
Curiosity  as  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  result., 
not  pity,  is  the  emotion  produced  in  his  mind  by  the 
^  agonies  and  cries  which,  like  the  officials  o(  the  Holy 
Office,  he  carefully,  perhaps  complacently,  notes.  We 
are  not  justified  in  attributing  to  him,  any  more  than 
to  the  inquisitor,  abnormal  hard-heartedness.  But, 
like  the  inquisitor,  he  illustrates  a  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  shrink  from  no  savagery  toward  others  cbd 
erucndam  veritaterrir— in  the  attempt  to  elicit  truth. 
That  tendency  I,  for  one,  hold  to  be  evil  in  itself.  The 
doctrine  so  ignorantly  imputed  to  certain  schools  of 
casuists,  that  a  good  end  will  justify  any  means,  is 
simply  false,  and  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles 
of  morals.  We  have  no  right  to  employ  physical  torture 
in  order  to  elicit  truth,  whether  in  judicial  or  scientific 
investigation.  It  is  an  unethical  means ;  and  that  is 
the  true  objection  to  it  in  both  cases.'* 

THE  FUTURE  OF  MANCHURIA. 

Capt.  Francis  Younghusband  writes  enthusiastic- 
ally concerning  the  prospects  of  British  commerce  in 
Manchuria.  His  article  was  written  in  India  before  the 
recent  developments  in  the  far  East.  He  has  traveled 
in  the  country,  and  he  believes  in  it  with  his  whole 
heart.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  a  country  of  exceeding  richness  and  of  promise 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  Transvaal  itself,  and  com- 
pared to  which  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  from 
Uganda  to  Khartoum,  is  of  paltry  insignificance.  Its 
soil  is  not  barren,  but  of  surpassing  fertility.  Its  in- 
habitants are  not  listless  semi-nomads  nor  fanatical 
barbarians,  but  the  most  industrious  agriculturists  in 
the  world.  And  they  do  not  number  a  few  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  a  score  of  millions.  Here  is  a  market  as 
yet  scarcely  touched,  but  which  will  in  the  future 
yearly  incease  in  value.  For  in  Manchuria  there  is  not 
only  immense  natural  wealth,  but,  what  is  of  equal — 
perhaps  more — importance,  an  advanced  and  civilized 
people  who  do  not  need,  like  barbarians,  to  be  educated 
to  feel  their  wants,  but  have  considerable  wants  al- 
ready. 

*'  Here,  then,  is  a  promising  market  for  the  sale  of  our 
cotton  goods,  implements,  machinery,  and  other  require- 
ments of  an  advanced  and  thriving  community.  This 
market  is  as  yet  scarcely  touched,  and  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  population  will  not  only  increase  both 
by  immigration  and  by  natural  growth  till  at  the  end  of 
another  half-century  there  will  probably  be  forty  mil- 
lion inhabitants  in  Manchuria,  but  that  this  popula- 
tion, once  the  railroads  which  strategical  reasons  have 
forced  upon  the  country  have  been  completed,  will  find 
their  requirements  doubling  and  redoubling  in  amount. 


What  they  want  from  us  to-day  is  no  standard  of  the 
vastly  increased  amount  they  will  require  from  us  to- 
morrow. With  political  obstacles  removed  Manchuria 
could  compete  with  British  Columbia  in  the  timber 
trade  of  the  world.  Manchuria  is  equally  rich  in  its 
production  of  cereals,  and  in  the  aoathem  portion  of 
such  crops  as  indigo  and  tobacco.'* 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  writing  on  "  The  Army  and  the 
Gk>vemment's  Opportunity,"  makes  no  secret  of  his  con- 
viction that  the  British  Grovemment  has  lost  its  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  Mr.  Brodrick's  proposals  merely  for> 
mulate  ^Hhe  intention  of  the  War  Office  to  compel 
Parliament  to  indulge  in  a  lamentable  waste  of  public 
money,  and  of  their  determination  to  refuse  at  any  cost 
to  reform  either  the  system  which  has  failed  or  the 
office  which  has  produced  the  failure."  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore  discourses  on  the  short  story  in  Kngland  and 
France.  The  Countess  of  Jersey  tells  the  true  tale  of 
how  two  French  girls  were  enslaved  by  the  blacks  of 
San  Ddmingo.  They  were  subsequently  rescued.  Lord 
Burghclere  contributes  a  translation  of  Uie  First 
Greorgic  in  blank  verse. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Beview  for  March  is  varied,  en- 
tertaining, and  thoroughly  up  to  date.  We 
notice  elsewhere  the  articles  on  *'  England  and  Japan' 
and  on  the  position  of  the  army  in  France. 

REMINISCENCES  OF   JUDAH  P.  BENJAMIN. 

From  the  papers  of  the  late  Baron  Pollock,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  seems  to  have  exhumed  a  fragment  containing  some 
reminiscences  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  who  served  in 
turn  as  Attorney-General,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Confederate  Cabinet  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  in  after-years  attained  a  high  position  at  the 
English  bar.    The  paper  begins  as  follows : 

**  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since,  to  my  great  giUn, 
I  came  to  know  J.  P.  Benjamin.  From  that  time  till 
his  leaving  England  for  Paris,  not  long  before  his  death, 
we  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  when  he 
was  taken  from  us  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  charmihg 
companion,  an  accomplished  brother  lawyer,  and  a  true 
friend,  one  I  could  not  easily  replace.  His  ways,  his 
habits  of  thought,  and  modes  of  expression  could  never 
be  forgotten." 

THE  FRENCH  ON  THE  NILE. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Edwards  writes  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  concludes  as  follows  : 

**  The  French  aim  is  to  keep  the  English  out  of  all  pos- 
sible market*  for  trade,  and  it  was  in  view  of  this  that 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  a  resolution 
in  April,  1895,  approving  the  claim  of  her  majesty's 
government  to  the  sphere  of  British  infiuence  over  the 
whole  course  of  the  Nile,  and  recommending  that  effct^ 
ttuil  measures  should  be  taken  to  assume  the  control  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Uganda  to  Fashoda.  This 
might  have  been  done  peacefully  without  all  that  ex- 
pense of  a  great  military  expedition  involved  in  our 
present  progress  up  the  Nile  Valley.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment does  more  to  develop  trade  than  does  our 
British  Grovernment,  and  this  fact  is  one  which  should 
impress  itself  upon  *  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.' " 
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A  NEW  VOTDIO  MACHINE. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Howe  describes  the  jwrfect  machine  by 
which  he  claims  that  he  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
difficDlti^s  of  securing  a  free,  secret,  and  absolutely 
accurate  vote. 

**  The  work  of  the  elector  has  been  reduced,  in  the 
proposed  change,  to  pass'ng  through  a  cage-turnstile, 
in  doing  which  the  machine — which  is  an  inclosure  out- 
side the  circle  of  the  cage — is  revealed,  and  he  is  en- 
abled to  select  his  candidate  in  secret,  after  which  the 
further  movement  of  the  cage  records  the  vote,  or 
makes  his  selection  effectual,  without  the  possibility  of 
a  mistake,  or  of  spoiling  his  ballot-paper,  or  of  his  in- 
tention being  discovered — the  machine  being  seen  only 
by  the  elector  who  is  passing  through  the  cage.  In  re- 
cording his  vote,  moreover,  the  elector  shuts  himself 
out,  so  that  he  is  quite  unable  to  vote  twice." 

THE  DELUSIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Mr.  Albert  D.  Vandam,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Side 
Lighta  of  the  Revanche  Idea,''  sets  forth  at  some  length 
the  evidence  as  to  the  extraordinary  fashion  in  which 
the  French  have  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  causes 
of  their  disaster  in  1870-71.    Mr.  Yandam  says  : 

"  A  careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  documents 
on  both  sides  breeds  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
reverses  of  the  French  were  absolutely  due  to  the  col- 
lective incapacity  of  the  majority  of  their  leaders,  and 
not  to  the  blundering,  indecision,  ill-luck,  and  over- 
weening confidence  of  an  isolated  few.  Europe  was 
and  is  willing  to  abide  by  that  conclusion.  Not  so  the 
French;  they  were  determined  from  the  outset  that 
there  should  be  one  or  two  scapegoats,  in  order  to  afford 
the  rest  of  their  captains  what,  in  sporting  terms,  we 
call  'a  consolation  prize.*" 

Marshal  Bazaine  was  one  of  these  scapegoats,  Greneral 
de  Wimpffen  another,  and  Mr.  Yandam  reminds  us 
that  a  French  jury  actually  confirmed  by  their  verdict 
the  belief  that  the  disaster  at  Sedan  was  entirely  due 
to  General  de  Wimpffen's  gross  incapacity.  If  Marshal 
MacMahon  had  not  been  wounded,  the  legend  goes,  the 
French  would  have  won  a  bcilllant  victory. 

IN   PRAISE  OF  PRESIDENT  KRUOER. 

Mr.  F.  Reginald  Statham  sets  forth  an  "Apology  and 
A  Defense**  of  President  Kruger.  Mr.  Statham  is 
delighted  that  his  hero  has  once  more  been  elected 
President  of  the  Transvaal.    He  says : 

*'  Mr.  Kruger  appears  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figures  of  the  present  century.  Impervious 
to  flattery;  gifted  with  an  unrivaled  shrewdness  in  his 
estimation  of  men  and  events  ;  penetrated  by  a  religious 
conviction  as  deep  and  as  sincere  as  that  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  evangelical  school  in  England  ;  patriotic  in 
every  fiber ;  courageous,  watchful,  patient,  humane ; 
possessed  of  a  humor  as  genuine  as  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  ;  as  little  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  conscien- 
tious convictions  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  burghers  as 
by  the  threats  of  foreign  agitators — thus  fashioned  by 
nature  and  educated  by  experience,  Mr.  Kruger  may 
well  and  worthily  stand  forward  as  the  representative 
of  a  race.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  6.  H.  Thring  describes  the  recent  attempts  at 
British  copyright  legislation,  and  strongly  condemns 
the  proposal  of  the  Copyright  Association  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  copyright.    Augustin  Filon,  in  his  sixth 


paper  on  **  The  Modem  French  Drama,**  deals  with  the 
new  comedy,  a  slightly  hybrid  and  bastard  variety.  M. 
Charles  Bastide,  in  "An  Elysian  Conversation**  be- 
tween Merim^  Renan,  and  Maupassant,  touches 
lightly  upon  some  literary  and  political  questions  which 
are  prominent  in  Parisian  society. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  opens  well  with  an 
anonymous  article  on  **The  Demoralization  of 
France.**  This  we  notice  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the 
article  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Jane  on  "Policy  in  the  Far  East.** 

THE  SECRET  OF  BALDNESS. 

Mr.  J.  Clarke  Nuttall  embodies  in  a  few  pages  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  of  M.  Sebouraud,  a  former 
pupil  of  Pasteur's,  who  has  discovered  the  microbe  of 
baldness.  Mr.  Nuttall  thus  describes  the  way  in  which 
this  microbe  kills  our  hair  at  its  roots  : 

"  The  development  and  growth  of  the  microbe  causes 
certain  changes  in  its  environment — the  breaking  up, 
for  instance,  of  substances  around  from  which  it  ob- 
tains necessary  food  and  energy— and  the  cycle  of  re- 
sults thus  brought  about  gives  the  production  of  a  sub- 
stance poisonous  to  the  root  of  a  hair.  This  toxin  passes 
down  to  the  root  and  acts  as  a  slow  poison,  not  killing 
all  at  once,  but  inducing  certain  characteristic  S3rmp- 
toms ;  the  hair  becomes  lighter  in  color  until  its  pig- 
ment has  practically  disappeared,  its  diameter  gradu- 
ally lessens,  it  becomes  brittle  and  dried  up,  and  even- 
tually dies  and  falls  out.  The  root,  though  weakened  by 
the  poison,  sends  up  another  hair  to  replace  the  fallen 
one,  but  the  new  outgrowth  begins  life  feebler  and 
poorer  than  its  predecessor,  so  it  too,  only  with  greater 
speed,  becomes  a  victim.  So  it  goes  on  ;  each  successive 
outgrowth  starts  more  weakly  its  fight  against  the  in- 
sinuating poison  and  more  quickly  succumbs,  until  a 
point  is  reached  when  the  root  can  no  longer  make  a 
fresh  effort,  for  it  has  also  fallen  completely  under  the 
noxious  infiuence  and  is  killed.  This  course  of  events, 
occurring  as  it  does  simultaneously  in  hundreds  of  ad- 
jacent hair-follicles,  naturally  results  in  complete  bald- 
ness.** 

M.  Sebouraud  found  that  this  microbe  which  makes 
men  bald  is  so  deadly  to  hair  that  it  is  possible  that 
animals  inoculated  with  it  lose  all  their  fur  : 

"  He  took  a  rabbit  and  inoculated  it  deeply  under  the 
skin  with  the  fluid.  As  he  hoped  and  anticipated,  the 
rabbit  speedily  began  to  lose  its  fur,  and  in  between 
five  and  six  weeks  it  was  completely  denuded— in  fact, 
it  had  become  entirely  bald.** 

It  is  rather  disappointing  to  know  that  although  the 
microbe  of  baldness  has  been  discovered,  M.  Sebouraud 
thinks  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  extirpate  him. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  PUBLIC  DEBTS. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  has  an  article  on  "  The  Immorality 
and  Cowardice  of  Modern  Loan-Mongers,'*  in  which 
he  repeats  his  familiar  warning  as  to  the  evils  which 
modern  states  are  incurring  by  running  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.    He  says  : 

**  Where  debts  are  manufactured  merely  because  pre- 
ceding debts  demand  feeding  with  moneys  a  nation's 
actual  income  cannot  supply,  as  is  the  position  with  at 
least  three-fourths  of  modem  borrowing  countries,  and 
where  representative  institutions  exist  but  in  name,  it 
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will  be  difficult  to  affix  much  of  a  moral  stigma  upon 
debt  defaults  in  the  future.  And  even  in  cases  like 
those  of  our  own  Australian  possessions,  the  moral 
responsibility  will  have  to  be  divided  between  the 
people  who  inhabit  them  and  have  votes  and  the 
money-lenders  in  London  by  whom  they  are  beguiled, 
llie  truth  is  that  the  entire  modem  custom  in  relation 
to  the  contracting  of  public  debts  requires  revision  in 
the  interests  of  public  morals.  Future  generations  are, 
for  the  most  part,  left  completely  out  of  the  reckoning 
in  these  affairs,  and  very  rarely  is  the  effect  ui>on  the 
present  generation  given  much  greater  thought.*' 

THE  CHESTERFIELD  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

Dr.  Dillon  translates  from  the  Syriac  the  Book  of 
Ahikar  the  Wise,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  Dr.  Dillon's  theory  is  that  "it  was  a  Jewish  tale, 
comyiosed  in  Hebrew  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and 
shortly  afterward  done  into  Aramaic." 

The  story  of  Ahikar  is,  he  says,  "a  sort  of  *hand 
oracle  of  world  wisdom,'  a  compendiium  of  rules  of  con- 
duct such  as  was  published  in  Spain  by  the  Jesuit  Bal- 
thazar Gracian  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago." 

It  is  interesting  to  come  upon  a  collection  of  maxims 
for  the  guidance  and  governing  of  youth  written  two 
thousand  years  before  Liord  Chesterfield  penned  his 
famous  maxims.  Apart,  however,  from  these  maxims, 
the  story  is  very  interesting. 

THE  OEBMAK  STUDENTS'  STRIKE  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Dr.  Samuel  Schidrowitz,  the  able  and  alert  London 
correspondent  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  tells  the  story 
of  the  recent  strike  of  the  German  students  in  the  Aus^ 
trian  universities.    He  says  : 

**But  the  German  students  at  the  Austrian  universi* 
ties  and  other  high  schools  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Brtinn, 
Gratz,  and  Innsbrtlck  decreed  a  general  strike,  and  de- 
cided not  to  attend  the  lectures  nor  to  allow  the  profess- 
ors to  *  read '  (the  technical  expression  for  a  professor's 
lecture),  because  after  the  riots  in  Prague  the  govern- 
ment had  forbidden  the  Gevman  university  students  in 
Prague  to  sport  in  the  public  streets  their  *  coulcurs  '— 
i.e.,  to  appear  in  public  with  their  colored  caps,  sashes, 
and  other  emblems  of  German  students'  societies.  Such 
a  ^  strike  decree '  on  the  part  of  the  students  must 
appear  to  Englishmen  very  strange ;  but  perhaps  still 
more  surprising  remains  the  fact  that  the  students  car- 
ried the  day,  that  the  government  had  to  close  prema- 
turely all  the  above-mentioned  universities  in  the  midst 
of  the  •  Semester '  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and  perhaps 
Htill  more  serious  disturbances  of  the  peace  in  several 
provinces  of  the  monarchy." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Emma  Marie  Caillard  writes  on  "The  Relation  of 
Choice  to  Freedom,"  and  Mr.  Mitchell-lnnes,  late  Co- 
lonial Treasurer  of  Hong  Kong,  describes  the  character- 
istics of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  an  article  entitled 
*'  The  Dragon  and  the  Chrysanthemum." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  March  number  of  the  Natiorml  Review  has 
plenty  of  variety  and  is  well  up  to  date.  Separate 
notice  is  claimed  for  Admiral  Maxse's  **Face  to  Face 
In  West  Africa"  and  "The  Sorrows  of  an  Anonymous 
gcribbler." 


ENGLAND'S  SHARE  IN  THE  PARTITION  OF  CHINA. 

Mr.  John  Foreman,  writing  on  "  The  Coming  Parlil- 
tion  of  China,"  regards  it  as  a  settled  purpose  with 
Russia  that  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  shall  cross 
Chinese  territory  and  terminate  on  the  Chinese  coast 
Grermany  has  obtained  a  portion  of  China.  If  Russia 
and  France  seek  to  follow  the  same  policy  of  annex- 
ation, Mr.  Foreman  thinks  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
Great  Britain  to  take  a  share. 

'*  In  that  event  what  we  want  is  an  extension  of  oor 
Kowloon  i>ossession  facing  Hong  Kong.  So  far  &^ 
possible  we  should  seek  natural  boundaries  and  take 
all  that  point  of  the  mainland  opposite  Hong  Kods 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Canton  Elatuary,  od  the 
north  by  the  Tong  Long  Riveras  far  as  the  town  of 
Whee  Choo,  and  thence  strike  a  straight  line  south  to 
Bias  Bay  for  an  eastern  boundary.  .  .  .  We  should  alfo 
acquire  by  treaty  with  China  or  by  force,  as  circum- 
stances may  permit  or  compel  us,  Chusan  Island  and 
its  dependencies,  whence  we  could  defend  our  largr 
established  trade  and  divers  interests  on  the  YangtM- 
Kiang  River  and  Shanghai  district." 

He  also  recommends  the  taking  of  Woo  Choo  IsUnd, 
within  thirty  hours'  steam  of  Port  Arthur.  France, 
says  Mr.  Foreman,  may  be  regarded  as  a  negligible 
quantity,  for  she  is  *'  but  the  dupe  of  the  Great  Bear,* 
and  *'  in  open  competition  the  French  are  nowhere." 

"  THE  HIGHER  RASCALITY." 

This,  according  to  Mr.  H.  E.  M.  Stutfield,  consists  in 
the  new  Macchiavellism,  or  the  law  of  the  beasts,  being 
carried  from  politics  to  commerce,  and  esi>ecially  to  the 
^^  promoting"  of  corporations. 

**  This  peculiar  immorality,  or  rather  unmoral! ty,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  its  origin  is  doc 
altogether  clear.  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  with 
that  magnetic  personal ty  of  his,  who  has  infected  u» 
with  somewhat  of  his  own  noble  scorn  of  unctuooa 
rectitude,  of  which  his  followers  are  so  Justly  proud ! 
...  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  we  bid  fair  to  be 
turned  during  the  next  century  from  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers into  a  community  of  company-mon^rs,  who«in 
the  Hebrew  adventurer  and  his  satellites  will  reign  su- 
preme. The  new  notions  of  trying  short  and  shady  cut« 
to  fortune  appear  to  be  growing  in  all  classes  of  society." 

Legislative  check  on  the  abuses  of  the  limited  liability 
system  is  the  remedy  suggested. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Gibbs,  writing  on  the  Indian 
crisis,  calculates  that  the  gold  reserve  which  the  Indian 
Grovernment  will  need  to  keep  the  rupee  at  par  under 
the  proposed  gold  standard  would  be  £50,OUO,aoa  He 
proposes  instead  that  the  mints  should  be  reopened  to 
silver,  and  revives  Mr.  Goschen's  suggestion  that  Eng- 
land should  gradually  withdraw  the  half-sovereign  niAi 
issue  in  its  place  ten-shilling  notes  based  on  silver 
This  would  liberate  the  i.*22,000,000  now  in  the  form  of 
half-sovereigns,  would  lessen  the  strain  on  gold,  would 
give  the  government  a  clear  profit  of  £11,00(1,000,  and 
would  naturally  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee  to  la.  ad. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  reviews  the  history  of  Lord  Card- 
weirs  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  BriUeh 
army,  recalls  its  unfulfilled  proposals,  and  suggests  that 
the  supply  of  troops  will  keep  pace  with  the  demand  if 
recruits  are  freely  taken  at  the  age  when  they  are  most 
willing  to  come,  and  are  offered  inducements  either  to 
remain  with  the  colors  or  to  pass  into  the  reserve. 
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THE  CORNHILL. 

THE  Comhill  this  month  has  some  good  papers. 
Mr.  Fitchett*s  account  of  Lord  Anson  and  the 
Centurion,  the  third  of  his  **  Fights  for  the  Flag,"  de- 
servedly occupies  the  first  place.  Mr.  Strong  writes 
about  "  Lewis  Carroll."  Mr.  Dodgson  lived  like  a  re- 
cluse at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Strong  says  that  his  great 
originality  of  mind  was  his  chief  danger  in  his  works 
on  logic  and  mathematics.  He  read  comparatively  lit- 
tle of  other  people^s  books,  and  preferred  to  evolve  his 
theories  out  of  his  own  mind  without  being  influenced 
by  others.  Mr.  A.  G.  Graves  contributes  a  short  essay 
on  **  Mangan,  Poet,  Eccentric,  and  Humorist."  Lady 
Jane  Ellice's  " Stray  Fragments  of  a  Past"  carry  us 
back  for  more  than  three-score  years  and  ten.  Mr.  Par- 
ker describes  "  The  Life  of  a  Chinese  Mandarin,"  and 
Mr.  Down  writes  about  **  Gold  Mining  at  the  Klon- 
dike," to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere.  There  are 
two  good  stories  in  the  article  entitled  "Of  *  Scores,'" 
one  Irish  and  one  Scotch.  The  first,  which  may  be 
familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  is  "  a  story  told  of  Chief 
"Baron  O'Grady,  who  was  trying  a  case  in  an  assize  town 
where  the  court-house  abutted  on  to  the  fair  green  and 
a  fair  was  in  progress.  Outside  the  court  were  tethered 
a  number  of  asses.  As  counsel  was  addressing  the 
coart  one  of  these  began  to  bray.  Instantly  the  chief 
baron  stopped  the  speaker.  *Wait  a  moment,  Mr. 
Bnshe ;  I  can't  hear  two  at  once.'  The  court  roared  and 
the  advocate  grew  red.  But  presently,  when  it  came  to 
the  summing  up,  the  judge  was  in  full  swing  when  an- 
other ass  struck  in — whether  by  the  counsel's  contriv- 
ance or  not,  Who  shall  say  ?  Anyhow,  up  jumped  Mr. 
Bushe  with  his  hand  to  his  ear.  *  Would  your  lordship 
speak  a  little  louder?  There's  such  an  echo  in  the 
court.'" 

The  second  one  tells  how  at  a  Liberal  meeting  in 
North  Britain,  when  the  proceedings  were  being  opened 
by  prayer,  a  reverend  gentleman  prayed  fervently  that 
the  Liberals  might  ^*  hang  a'  thegither."  He  was  in- 
terrupted with  a  loud  and  irreverent  "  Ahmen."  "Not, 
0  Lord,"  went  on  the  speaker,  '*  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  profane  scoffer  would  have  ye  to  understand  it, 
hut  that  they  may  hang  thegither  in  ahcord  and  con- 
cord." •*I  dinna  so  much  care  what  sort  o'  cord  it  is," 
struck  in  the  voice,  "sae  lang  as  it's  a  strong  cord." 


BLACKWOOD'S. 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG,  in  Blackwood's  for  March, 
endeavors  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
murdered  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  claims  to  show  that 
the  charge  of  forgery  against  Beaton  is  unproved.  His 
murder  he  traces  to  revenges  for  his  punishment  of 
abbey-robbers,  and  then  to  hopes  of  reward,  political 
liatred,  and  the  blood-feud  for  Wishart.  He  also  claims 
to  have  exposed  for  the  first  time  "the  amazing  cor- 
ruption" of  the  ultra-Prot«stants,  who  offered  first  to 
kill  the  cardinal  "for  a  consideration,"  then  became  the 
firm  allies  against  the  Anglophile  Scots  under  Angus, 
and  finally  veered  round  and  murdered  Beaton.  Mr. 
lAQg  aUio  takes  credit  for  vindicating  for  the  first  time 
fur  it»  real  author,  Knox,  the  tract  reporting  Wishart's 
trial.  He  does  not  spare  the  memory  either  of  Wishart 
'»r  of  Knox.  **  The  style  of  the  great  reformer  is  re- 
markable for  the  luscious  freedom  of  its  invective. 
Nolxxly  who  has  ever  heard  Knox  scold  can  mistake 
him  for  any  other  artist." 


'*The  Cries  of  Paris"  heads  the  first  paper  in  the 
magazine,  and  is  about  as  contemptuous  a  treatment  of 
current  excitement  in  the  gay  capital  as  ever  made 
Frenchmen  hate  Englishmen.  Happily  the  writer  con> 
eludes  with  the  refiection  that  "  the  cries  of  Paris  are 
but  faintly  echoed  in  the  larger  world  of  France ;  and 
France,  whose  thrift  and  energy  have  survived  defeat, 
is  still  strong  enough  to  resist  revolution." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Irving  describes  a  curious-  kind  of  fishing 
called  **  tuba-fishing,"  in  which  the  Malays  cast  tuba 
or  poison  from  the  upas  tree,  so  drug  the  fish,  and  then 
harpoon  them. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THERE  are  two  good  articles  in  the  Westminster 
this  month.  The  first,  a  quite  unusual  article  to 
find  in  a  magazine,  is  Miss  J.  Hudson's  elaborate  com- 
pilation of  all  references  to  dogs  in  English  poetry.  The 
article  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  new  series  of  poet- 
ical anthologies  devoted  to  each  of  the  animals  which 
are  the  friends  and  companions  of  man.  The  other 
article  referred  to  is  a  sequel  to  the  paper  which  ap- 
peared last  month  on  "  Judicial  Sex  Bias." 

Mr.  G.  A.  Dewer,  in  an  article  entitled  **  Is  Parliament 
so  Shocking  ?"  quotes  from  a  letter  which  he  received 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  he  had  written  to  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Dewer  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  behavior 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  deteriorated  in  the  course 
of  his  parliamentary  career, 

"  *  I  should  say,'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  that  since  I 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  (1)  the  moral 
standard  of  legislation  has  been  raised ;  (2)  that  of  per- 
sonal conduct  lowered  ;  (3)  that  of  manners  (despite  a 
glaring  instance  to  the  contrary  some  years  back)  not 
deteriorated  ;  (4)  the  respect  and  deference  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  for  the  House  have  been  greatly  less- 
ened.' " 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNALS. 

MR.  JACKSON'S  narrative  of  his  three  years'  ex- 
ploration in  Franz  Josef  Land  is  given  in  the 
Oeographical  Journal  for  February,  and  a  very 
graphic  and  exciting  story  it  i.s.  Mr.  Jackson  has  an 
attractive  way  not  merely  of  doing  generous  justice  to 
the  merits  of  his  human  comrades,  but  of  making  the 
reader  even  more  interested  in  his  four-footed  compan- 
ions, as,  for  example,  the  retriever  dog  who  proceeded 
to  dine  off  the  sleigh-dogs,  or  the  pony  who  was  pro- 
vided with  snow-shoes,  who  gorged  herself  to  repletion 
on  stolen  dried  vegetables,  and  had  to  be  dosed  with 
twenty-two  pills  intended  as  human  correctives,  and 
who  had  a  facility  for  slipping  into  glacier  crevasses. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Pease,  M.P.,  describes  a  volcanic  crater  in 
Northern  Somali  land.  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill  sug- 
gests a  classification  of  geography  by  a  series  of  alpha- 
betic notations,  so  that  regions  and  ranges  and  oceans 
and  seas  should  be  cited  by  symbols,  like  chemical 
compounds.  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell  contributes  valuable 
facts  in  the  hydrography  of  the  United  States.  An 
annual  rainfall  of  40  inches  gives  in  mountainous 
regions  a  run-off  of  about  30  inches,  on  rolling  prairies 
and  foot-hills  a  run-off  of  5  inches,  while  an  annual 
rainfall  of  20  inches  yields  only  7  inches  run-off  in 
mountainous  regions  and  only  2  inches  on  the  prairies. 
Hence,  with  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  10  to  15  inches, 
no  living  streams  can  be  expected  outside  the  moun- 
tainous p.arts. 
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The  principal  feature  in  the  Scottish  OeograpMcal 
Magazine  for  February  is  the  account  of  his  journey 
through  Somaliland  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pease,  M.P.  He 
urges  that  if  changes  must  be  made,  the  protectorate 
might  be  transferred  from  the  Indian  Government  to 
the  Colonial  Office.  He  has  faith  in  the  future  political 
importance  and  commercial  value  of  this  little-known 
region.  The  climate  of  Canada  is  the  theme  of  instruct- 
ive tables  and  comments  by  Prof.  R.  F.  Stupart,  whose 
conclusions  are  reassuring.  Only  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe  have  more  sunshine  in  the  summer  months  than 
Canada.  The  annual  percentage  of  bright  sunshine  in 
the  Dominion  is  over  40,  while  only  a  very  few  places  in 
England  exceed  86.  Mr.  A.  J.  Herbertson  discourses  on 
*'  the  parlous  plight  of  geography  in  Scottish  education," 
caused  by  the  omission  of  this  subject  from  the  list  of 
second-year  preparatory  studies  required  from  teachers. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washington) 
for  March  has  an  interesting  article  on  '*  Dwellings  of 
the  Saga-Time  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Vlneland,** 
by  Cornelia  Horsford.  Charles  Hallock  describes  the 
mighty  Kuskokwim,  second  only  to  the  Yukon  among 
Alaskan  rivers,  a  stream  eight  hundred  miles  long  and 
so  wide  at  its  mouth  that  its  shores  are  invisible  from 
mid-channel.  The  tides  run  one  hundred  miles  up- 
stream, and  are  a  counterpart  of  those  for  which  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  is  celebrated ;  they  rise  fifty  feet.  This 
number  of  the  Magazine  also  contains  the  latest  in- 
formation about  the  alleged  appearance  of  Andr^e's 
balloon  in  the  Caribou  District  of  British  Columbia  in 
August  last. 

COSMOPOLIS. 

IN  the  English  section  of  CoamopoUs  for  March  there 
is  a  singularly  interesting  and  helpful  survey  of 
^*  The  Literary  Movement  in  (Jermany,"  by  John  G.  Rob- 


ertson. This  writer  makes  it  clear  that  the  novel  Sa 
at  present  inferior  to  the  drama  as  a  literary  expressioii 
of  Grerman  thought,  but  he  confesses  admiration  for 
what  he  terms  the  ^*  many-sidedness  of  novel- writing  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  for  its  artistic  merits."  He  thinks 
it  would  be  difficult  to  lind  in  the  fiction  of  any  other 
contemporary  literature  **  books  so  widely  different  in 
character  and  scope  and  so  full  of  interest  for  the  Ut«T^ 
ary  student.  ** 

Arthur  S3rmons  contributes  a  pen-picture  of  Naples 
which  is  hardly  calculated  to  enhance  our  regard  for  the 
Neapolitan  in  his  native  haunts.  Much  of  the  descrip- 
tion would  apply  to  any  savage  tribe  that  we  have  ever 
read  about.  Indeed,  Mr.  Symons  asserts  that  the 
Neapolitans  *^have  an  absolute,  an  almost  ingenuous, 
lack  of  civilization."  He  says,  too,  that  after  seeing  the 
Neapolitans  he  has  more  respect  for  civilization. 

ZangwilFs  story  of  Spinoza,  **■  The  Maker  of  Lenses,** 
is  continued  in  this  number,  and  room  is  made  also  for 
George  Meredith^s  ode,  **The  Revolution,"  the  first  of  a 
series  "  in  contribution  to  the  song  of  French  history," 
announced  for  early  publication  in  the  United  States. 

In  •'  The  Globe  and  the  Island "  Mr.  Henry  Norman 
discusses  "  the  Chinese  puzzle  "  of  our  day.  Mr.  Norman 
warns  his  government  that  while  all  this  discussion  is 
going  on  about  what  the  European  powers  will  do  in 
China,  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  what  Japan 
may  do  there.  Japan,  he  says,  has  very  clear  ideas  on 
this  point. 

In  the  French  and  German  sections  the  discussion  of 
socialism  is  continued.  Paul  Deschanel,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  writes  in  French ; 
Adolph  Wagner  concludes  his  criticism  of  the  social- 
istic ideal  begun  in  the  preceding  number  (in  German), 
and  two** open  letters" from  Germans  are  published 
on  the  same  subject. 


THE  FRENCH,   GERMAN,    AND   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THERE  is  no  separate  article  in  the  Bcvue  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  February  on  West  Africa,  or 
on  the  Zola  trial,  or  on  China.  It  is  true  that  M. 
Charmes  in  his  chroniipiea  devotes  himself  to  some 
extent  to  Dreyfus  and  Zola,  but  he  is  evidently  chiefly 
interested  in  the  interminable  negotiations  of  the  con- 
cert over  the  rival  claims  of  M.  Numo  Droz,  Colonel 
Sch&ffer,  the  Voivode  Bozo  Petrovitch,  and  Prince 
George  of  Greece  to  the  post  of  Governor  of  Crete. 
Perhaps  M.  Brunetifere  is  wise  to  have  refrained  from 
commissioning  what  must  necessarily  have  been  some- 
what hurried  pronouncements  on  the  Chinese  and  West 
African  questions,  but  his  readers  may  be  pardoned  for 
experiencing  some  feeling  of  disappointment  at  this 
significant  silence  on  the  acute  issues  which  have  arisen 
between  England  and  France. 

ZOLA. 

M.  Charmes  takes  the  official  view  of  the  *' question 
Dreyfus,"  being  apparently  unable  to  see  that  it  is  no 
longer  Dreyfus'  conviction,  but  French  justice,  and 
especially  French  military  justice,  which  is  arraigned. 
He  cannot  overlook  the  passionate  interest  which  the 
whole  of  Europe  took  in  the  Zola  trial,  but  all  that  he 
can  urge  is  that  that  interest  was  exhibited  in   an 


indiscreet  way,  and  that  reflective  minds  in  France  are 
unable  to  understand  the  facility  aud  rapidity  with 
which  outside  observers  jumped  to  their  practically 
unanimous  conclusion. 

**  BLOOD  AND  IRON." 

M.  Dastre's  curious  article  reminds  us  how  large  a 
part  iron  plays  in  all  organic  life.  Chemistry  reveals 
to  us  seventy-two  elements,  or  primary  simple  sab- 
stances,  which  cannot  be  broken  up  into  other  sub- 
stances, but  of  these  scarcely  twenty  are  found  in 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  of  the  twenty  at  most  a 
dozen  can  be  regarded  as  essential  ingredients,  iron 
being  probably  the  most  important.  M.  Dastre  goes 
into  rather  long  and  technical  explanations  of  com- 
bustion and  oxidation  in  living  animals  and  vegetables. 
It  is,  however,  interesting,  even  to  the  non-scientific 
layman,  to  know  that  the  iron  in  his  blood  is  not  present 
there  by  itself,  but  in  close  combination  w'th  a  great 
number  of  other  substances.  Thus,  one  molecule  of  the 
red  matter  which  colors  blood  consists  of  1  atom  of 
iron,  712  of  carbon,  1,130  of  hydrogen,  214  of  azote,  345  of 
oxygen,  and  2  of  sulphur. 

NAPOLEON  in. 

M.  Ollivier,  the  Academician,  begins  in  the  second 
February  number  of  the  Mevwe  a  series  of  articles  qq 
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tbe  tliird  Napolecm.  The  subject  of  his  first  article^ 
the  oreation  and  procedure  of  the  imperial  government 
—is  familiar  to  historical  students,  and  need  not  be 
summarized  here ;  but  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the 
Prince-President  are  always  acceptable.  Napoleon  ar- 
ranged that  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  to  be  un- 
paid, except  some  to  whom  the  Prince-President  was 
to  give  allowances  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  *'No  one 
will  consent  to  be  an  endowed  senator  V  cried  Montsr 
lembert.  **  You  think  so,  Monsieur  de  Montalembert  f" 
said  the  Prince,  caressing  his  mustache  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  smile.  M.  OUivier  shows  us  a  Napoleon 
impassive,  without  illusions,  ever  seeking  the  truth  of 
things,  and  by  no  means  eager  to  grasp  the  imperial 
crown.  The  part  played  by  Mrs.  Howard  in  the  Coup 
d'etat  is  curiously  enough  ignored,  though  we  are  told 
that  the  Ehnperor's  advisers  were  dreadfidly  afraid  that 
he  might  marry  her.  Some  of  them  recommended  to 
him  the  daughter  of  Queen  Victorians  half-sister,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  Princess  herself  was  not  averse 
to  the  idea,  but  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  would  not 
hear  of  it.  The  Princess  ultimately  married  a  minor 
German  potentate,  and  her  daughter  is  now  Grerman 
Empress,  but  it  is  curious  to  reflect  how  different  the 
last  lialf  of  this  century  would  have  been  if  the  match 
could  have  been  arranged.  It  is  pretty  clear,  though 
M.  Ollivier  does  not  say  so,  that  the  Emperor  received 
quite  a  number  of  rebuffs  at  various  courts  to  which  he 
carried  his  matrimonial  ambitions,  and  though  he  was 
DO  doubt  Sincerely  attached  to  the  beautiful  Eugenie  de 
Monti  jo,  yet  it  is  significant  that  his  speech  to  the  great 
officers  of  state  in  announcing  his  approaching  marriage 
to  her  was  full  of  a  certain  pique.  The  Emperor,  Mar- 
shal Yaillant  testifies,  was  rough  in  his  correspondence. 
'*  The  extreme  gentleness,  the  patience  of  a  saint,  which 
he  exhibits  in  conversation,  disappears  entirely  in  his 
letters." 

GERMAN  INDUSTBT. 

England  has  been  so  much  alarmed  by  doleful  vati- 
cinations about  German  trade  competition  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  that  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  other 
side  presented  in  M.  Levy's  article  on  German  industry. 
Of  coarse  he  does  justice  to  that  enormous  expansion  of 
German  manufacturing  enterprise  which  within  a 
generation  has  transformed  Germany  from  an  almost 
entirely  agricultural  country  to  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  states  of  the  world.  But  the  important 
point  to  notice  is  that  in  Germany  itself  this  transforma- 
tion is  regarded  with  grave  misgiving.  It  is  evident 
that  the  competition  of  Russia,  India,  and  Japan — 
countries  where  labor  is  for  the  most  part  extremely 
cheap— is  creating  great  alarm  in  Grermany.,  Prof. 
Adolphus  Wagner  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  German 
export  of  manufactured  goods  is  in  several  cases 
stationary  or  even  declining,  owing  to  the  competition 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  action  of  English 
capital  in  developing  Grerman  industry  is  also  noted 
with  disapproval,  and  the  question  seems  to  be  general 
in  Germany,  "How  long  is  our  manufacturing  pros- 
perity going  to  last  ?" 

OTHEB    ARTICLES. 

M.  Talmeyr  has  a  terrible  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  glass-workers  at  Carmaux,  induced  partly  by  the 
<iangerous  character  of  the  trade  itself,  partly  by  the 
tailnre  of  their  strike.  He  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  spirit  of  negation  and  revolt,  the  basis  of 
nihilism  and  the  mania  of  destruction  which  character- 
ize the  workpeople. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  Reviie  de 
.  Paris  is  a  further  installment  of  Victor  Hugo's 
letters,  written  from  Brussels  during  the  years  1851^2. 
Even  more  than  that  published  last  month,  this  install- 
ment of  Victor  Hugo's  letters  to  his  wife  is  well  worth 
reading,  if  only  because  of  the  light  the  letters  throw 
on  the  relations  which  existed  at  that  time  between  the 
great  poet  and  the  woman  round  whose  jwrsonality 
centered  of  late  years  so  much  regrettable  gossip.  In 
those  days  the  Hugos  were  very  closely  imited,  and  the 
writer's  greatest  sorrow  in  exile  seems  to  have  been  his 
separation  from  his  wife.  As  seems  to  be  so  often  the 
case  with  literary  genius,  Hugo  was  perpetually  toi^ 
mented  and  harassed  by  petty  money  troubles.  At  the 
very  time  that  he  was  receiving  enthusiastic  ovations 
for  his  courageotis  stand  against  a  corrupt  government, 
and  at  a  period  when  the  whole  world  eagerly  bought 
and  read  his  works,  he  and  his  wife  found  themselves 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  selling  a  manuscript  in  order  to  buy 
a  new  pair  of  boots.  Hugo's  life  was  at  the  time  much 
harassed  by  his  children.  His  son  Charles,  who  was 
with  him,  had  none  of  his  father's  love  of  work,  and 
Hugo  gives  a  touching  and  absurd  accotmt  of  the  efforts 
he  made  in  order  to  persuade  the  youth  to  occupy  him- 
self in  some  useful  manner.  At  one  time  he  actually 
bribed  him  by  an  offer  of  pocket-money,  Charles  being 
given  ten  shillings  a  week  on  condition  that  he  rose 
every  morning  at  8  and  worked  till  11.  **  He  has  ac- 
cepted this  bargain  with  enthusiasm,"  wrote  the  poet  to 
his  young  hoiwful's  mother,  ^*  and  the  first  and  second 
days  he  carried  out  his  side  of  the  contract,  but  already 
he  is  beginning  to  give  way  ;  yesterday  he  worked  for 
half  an  hour  and  to-day  he  has  done  nothing." 

Then  are  incidentally  given  some  curious  details  as  to 
how  Hugo  himself  got  through  the  prodigious  amount 
of  work  he  managed  to  accomplish  during  this  decade 
of  his  life.  He  rose  at  8  and  worked  till  11,  when  he  ate 
a  simple  French  lunch  ;  from  1  till  8  he  held  a  recep- 
tion, and  then  worked  once  more  for  two  hours  ;  dinner 
was  at  5,  and  he  spent  the  evening  with  friends  till  10, 
when  again  he  worked  two  hours  till  midnight.  Phys- 
ical exercise  seems  to  have  played  no  part  in  his 
life. 

At  that  time  Hugo  was  busily  engaged  on  his  famous 
book  "Deitx  Decembre.^  **This  dirty  work  over,"  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  "  I  shall  wash  the  wings  of  my  soul 
and  publish  verse." 

M.  By^l  devotes  two  long  articles  to  analyzing 
Goethe's  "  Die  NatV^liche  Tochter:'  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  Gtoethe  took  the  idea  of  his  drama  from  a 
volume  of  memoirs  written  by  Stephanie  Louise  de 
Bourbon  in  the  last  century,  and  he  enters  very  elabo- 
rately into  his  reasons  for  this  belief.  Of  more  actual  in- 
terest is  a  curious  account,  by  J.  Domis,  of  the  poetry 
of  Gabriel  d'Annunzio.  The  author  of  the  **  Triumph  of 
Death  "  began  his  literary  career  by  writing  verse,  and 
he  was  only  fifteen  when  was  published  his  first  volume^ 
^^Primo  Fere,"  a  collection  of  poems  which  made  a 
considerable  impression  on  Italian  critics.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  published  a  second  volume  of  verses. 
*'  Canto  Novo,^  The  writer  gives  a  number  of  curious 
French  translations  of  Annunzio's  best  known  and  most 
characteristic  poems,  and  from  these  fragments  it  ia  easy 
to  understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which  continentai 
critics  have  greeted  the  work  of  this  remarkable  Italiaa 
writer.    In  the  second  February  number  the  place  ot 
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honor  is  also  given  to  an  Italian  novelist,  Mathilde 
Scrao. 

M.  Masson,  who  has  constituted  himself  the  modem 
historian  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  publishes  in  the 
Revue  those  chapters  from  a  forthcoming  book  dealing 
with  Napoleon,  and  attempting  to  found  an  hereditary 
consulate  which  should  descend  from  father  to  son,  or  at 
any  rate  be  kept  in  the  Bonaparte  family. 

M.  C.  E.  Bonin  supplies  the  inevitable  travel  article 
by  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Genghis  Khan.  Although  subject  to  China,  the  sovereign 
of  Mongolia  enjoys  some  curious  privileges  at  the  court 
of  Pekin ;  thus  he  has  the  right  to  choose  one  wife 
among  the  seventy  feminine  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  He  can  also  enter  the  imperial  palace  on  horse- 
back, and  remain  mounted  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  famous  tomb  of  Genghis  Khan  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mongolian  Desert.  It  has  become  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  can  certainly  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  for  the  bricks  and  stones  of  which 
it  is  constructed  had  to  be  brought  over  the  desert, 
brick  by  brick  and  stone  by  stone,  on  the  backs  of  cam- 
els. The  coffin  in  which  repose  the  remains  of  Genghis 
Khan  is  of  solid  silver,  and  in  the  building  are  religiously 
preserved  many  of  the  personal  relics  of  the  great  Em- 
peror, including  his  saddle  and  his  sword.  The  saddle, 
which  is  very  similar  in  shape  to  those  actually  now 
used  in  Mongolia,  is  of  gold  and  iron  ;  on  the  pommel 
are  carved  two  dragons,  round  which  some  curious 
legends  gather;  thus  it  is  said  that  when  Genghis  Khan 
was  in  battle,  the  dragons  sprang  into  life  and  mixed  in 
the  fray,  tearing  the  enemy  to  pieces  with  their  claws. 
Once  a  year— on  March  21,  supposed  to  be  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death— a  great  ceremony  takes  place  in  his 
honor,  and  the  coffin  is  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful.  The  tomb  is  closely  guarded  night  and  day 
by  a  niunber  of  Mongolians  who  consider  themselves 
directly  descended  from  Genghis  Khan. 

There  are  two  articles  concerning  the  imbroglio  in  the 
near  East^  one  entitled  **  Cretan  Affairs,"  by  V.  B^rard, 
the  other  "  Peace  in  the  East,"  by  E.  Lavlsse,  in  which 
the  writer  analyzes  the  various  motives  which  influence 
the  conduct  of  those  countries  composing  the  concert  of 
Europe— that  is,  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Dual  Alliance, 
and  Great  Britain. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

OF  the  three  leading  French  reviews  Madame 
Adam's  publication  is  the  only  one  which  can 
be  considered  as  up  to  date,  either  as  regards  home  or 
foreign  affairs.  M.  Lightenburger,  who  is  probably 
Alsatian  by  birth,  gives  a  shrewd  inside  account  of  the 
socialistic  propaganda  now  going  on  among  the  German 
agrarian  populations.  Till  lately  socialism  in  an  active 
form  was  entirely  confined  to  the  towns  and  to  the 
skilled  workmen  and  factory  hands  of  great  industrial 
centers.  Now,  however,  the  socialist  leaders  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  if  they  mean  to  make  headway 
they  must  reach  the  class  from  which  the  army  is  main- 
ly  recruited,  and  a  iwwerful  effort  to  obtain  the  same 
advantages  as  to  length  of  working  hours  and  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  agricultural  laborers  as  for  their  more 
fortunate  town  comrades  is  being  made  by  Bebel,  Lieb- 
knecht,  VoUmar,  and  Schippel.  The  writer  gives  a 
curious  glimpse  of  rural  Germany.  The  great  land- 
owners, who  not  so  long  ago  lived  the  simple  wholesome 


lives  of  country  gentlemen  farmers,  are  now  going  into 
trade,  and,  not  content  to  make  a  modest  if  sufficient 
living,  their  one  idea  is  to  earn  money,  if  not  in  one 
way,  then  in  another.  The  ^^  Junker'"  no  longer  regards 
his  tenants  as  those  to  whom  he  owes  a  duty,  but  as 
possible  sources  of  wealth,  and  each  farm  is  being 
gradually  transformed  into  an  agricultural  factory 
where  the  beet^roots  are  promptly  transformed  into 
sugar  and  the  potatoes  into  rum.  This  state  of  things 
is  gradually  completely  altering  all  the  conditions  of 
country  life,  and  now  the  rural  populations  are  ripe  for 
socialism. 

M.  de  Pouvourville  contributes  some  instructive  in- 
formation on  the  Chinese  question  as  viewed  by  the 
Chinese  themselves.  He  points  out  that  those  who 
govern  the  Celestial  empire  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  various  European  nations  encamp,  as  it 
were,  on  the  edge  of  China.  England  has  long  been  at 
home  in  Canton,  France  counts  Tonkin  one  of  her  must 
precious  possessions,  Russia  is  mistress  of  Manchuria, 
and  even  China's  enemy,  Japan,  is  firmly  established  at 
"Wel-hal-wel.  Not  till  Kaio^hau  was  attached  by  Ger- 
many did  China  realize  that  dismemberment  might  be 
at  hand.  The  French  diplomat  considers  that  the  part 
lately  played  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  will  ulti- 
mately secure  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  trade  to  Great 
Britain,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  France  and 
Russia. 

A  French  general,  who  for  obvious  reasons  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous,  discusses  the  "Colonial  Armyr 
that  is,  those  troops  specially  concerned  with  the  con- 
quest and  military  government  of  France's  colonial  em- 
pire. He  i)oints  out  that  this  important  section  of  the 
French  army  suffers  from  an  extraordinary  anomaly  : 
when  the  troops  in  question  are  in  France  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  minister  of  marine  ;  when  actually  engaged 
in  colonial  warfare  they  depend  on  the  minister  of  the 
colonies.  It  is  a  significant  tojct  that  since  1898  only 
those  soldiers  composing  the  "colonial  army"  can  be 
called  upon  to  expatriate  themselves ;  and  practicallj 
this  picked  body  of  men,  who  all  volunteer  for  this 
branch  of  the  service,  are  largely  recruited  from  old 
soldiers  who  are  fairly  sure  of  promotion  when  once 
there  is  a  question  of  forming  native  regiments.  France's 
colonial  troops  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  her 
Foreign  Office,  and  those  in  command  are  naturally 
anxious  to  please  the  colonial  party,  who  alone  take  an 
interest  in  their  welfare. 

Other  articles  consist  of  an  historical  study  on 
Plutarch  s  probable  sojourn  in  Egypt,  France's  d'scsX  re- 
forms, eulogies  of  Creneral  Saussier  and  Henry  George, 
and  a  gossiping  account  of  Madame  de  Tencin  and  her 
famous  salon. 


THE  GERMAN  REVIEWS. 

IN  connection  with  the  Heine  centenary  there  is  a 
bibliographical  causerie  on  Heine's  "Buc^  dcr 
LiedcTy^^  by  Gustav  Karpeles,  in  the  February  Zdt- 
schrift  filr  Btlchcrfrcitnde.  After  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
this  collection  of  poems,  says  the  writer,  has  achieved 
the  greatest  popularity.  With  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  book  (1827)  before  him,  he  describes  the  style 
of  the  book — paper,  type,  binding,  etc.;  he  notes  that 
every  poem  in  the  collection  had  been  published  before, 
and  that  Heine  received  no  payment  whatever  for  the 
book.  At  first  the  publisher  was  not  anxious  to  under- 
take the  publication,  but  after  it  was  put  in  hand. 
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Heine  was  very  particular  about  the  printing  and  gen- 
eral get-upf  corrections,  etc.  Success  was  slow  to  come. 
It  took  ten  years  to  exhaust  the  first  edition  of  five 
thousand  copies.  Other  editions  followed  in  1837,  1839, 
1841,  and  1844,  and  up  to  the  last  Heine  continued  to 
make  corrections  and  improvements.  At  his  death 
thirteen  editions  had  been  published.  Many  interest- 
ing details  are  given  of  the  history  of  this  monumental 
Ux»k — future  editions,  illustrations,  musical  settings, 
autograph  copies,  etc 

In  the  February  Velhagen,  Fedor  von  Zobeltitz  gives 
a  history  of  that  wonderful  German  romance  of  a  robber 
chief  entitled  ^^Rinaldo  Rinaldini,"  together  with  some 
account  of  its  many  successors  and  imitators  in  6er^ 
many.  The  original  author  was  Christian  August  Vul- 
piua,  Groethe's  brother-in-law,  and  the  story  appeared 
anonymously  in  three  volumes  in  1797-08.  Schiller's 
'*  Robbers  "  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  Vulpius. 
The  book  had  an  extraordinary  success,  with  the  result 
that  Vulpius  wrote  several  others  of  the  same  type  and 
a  host  of  imitators  followed  with  stories  of  robbers  in 
similar  style. 

Students  of  Goethe  will  turn  to  the  article  in  the 
Preussiche  Jahrbllcher  for  February  on  Suleika,  a 
German  poetess,  by  Franz  Sandvoss  ("  Xanthippus "). 
The  lady  here  referred  to  is  Marie  Anna  Katharina 
Therese  Jung,  1784-1880,  who  became  the  third  wife  of 
Geheimrath  Joseph  Jacob  von  Willemer  about  the  time 
that  Goethe  made  her  acquaintance.  The  correspondence 
of  Goethe  and  Marianne  von  Willemer  was  edited  by  T. 
Creiznach,  and  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1877.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  "  West-Eastern  Divan  "  cycle  of 
:iODgs  Goethe  himself  was  Hatem  and  that  Suleika 
(Marianne  von  Willemer),  who  answered  him,  was  her- 
self the  writer  of  at  least  two  of  the  songs.  The  "  Divan  " 
was  published  in  1819,  and  the  poet  was  engaged  about 
five  years  in  composing  it. 

In  the  February  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Dr.  Julius 
Rodenberg,  the  editor,  concludes  his  article  on  London 
and  Emanuel  Deutsch.  George  Eliot,  in  her  letters  and 
joarnals,  refers  to  Deutsch  as  **a  very  dear,  delightful 
creature,"  and  it  is  possible  she  had  him  in  mind  in  de- 
picting her  hero  in  "Daniel  Deronda."  He  died  in 
Alexandria  in  1873.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  in 
Hebrew,  German,  English,  and  Arabic  describes  him  as 
having  been  for  eighteen  years  an  official  at  the  British 
Moseum. 

The  Xeu€  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  February  con- 
tains three  important  articles.  Georg  Swarzenski,  who 
writes  on  William  Morris,  tells  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modem  decorative  style  in  England;  Karl 
Heckel  continues  the  letters  of  Wagner  to  Emil  Meckel 
on  the  origin  of  the  Bayreuth  festivals;  and  George 
Simmel  has  an  article  on  the  sociology  of  religion. 

In  Nord  und  SUd  (February)  Carl  Fuchs'  article  on 
** Musical  Criticism"  is  concluded ;  the  notice  of  Edgar 


Tinel,  by  T.  Schmid,  in  the  Stimmen  aus  Maric^La^cht 
is  also  concluded  in  the  February  number. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

D'ANNUNZIO  continues  to  attract  much  attention 
in  the  Italian  magazines.  The  Rassegna  Nazio- 
nale  (February  1)  publishes  two  energetic  protests  in 
the  name  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Grospel  against  his 
"disfiguring"  treatment  of  two  of  the  gospel  parables 
in  recent  numbers  of  the  Nuova  Antologia^  one  of  the 
writers  describing  the  paraphrases  as  "an  atrocious 
offense  against  human  sentiment."  The  same  number 
contains,  further,  a  long  critique  of  d'Annunzio's  new 
tragedy,  the  "  Cittd  Morta,'"  which  agrees  in  the  main 
with  French  criticism  of  the  piece  on  its  production  at 
the  Renaissance  Theater.  The  mid-February  number 
begins  a  series  of  articles  describing  pedestrian  tours 
through  Northern  Italy  and  Switzerland,  which  would 
be  of  use  to  any  one  wishing  to  cover  the  same  ground. 
The  first  article  describes  the  road  from  the  plains  of 
the  Po  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica — whose  utterances,  inspired  at 
Jesuit  headquarters  in  Rome,  have  a  certain  importance 
—frankly  identifies  itself,  in  an  article  on  the  Dreyfus 
case  (February  5),  with  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in 
France,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  whole 
recent  agitation  for  a  fresh  trial  to  Jewish  and  Masonic 
machinations.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  Jesuit 
writer  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  men  may  honestly 
believe  in  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  and  may  merely 
have  been  anxious  to  redress  what  they  deemed  a 
ghastly  judicial  blunder.  As  for  the  future,  the  Civiltd 
recommends  that  while  Jews  should  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  "humane  and  Christian  laws,"  they 
should  be  denied  all  rights  of  citizenship  in  civilized 
countries ! 

Employeiis'  liability  and  workmen^s  insurance  against 
accidents  form  the  subject  of  a  long  and  able  article  by 
Prof.  P.  Villari  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (February  1). 
The  learned  senator  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the 
principal  points  of  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  in 
England,  Grermany,  Switzerland,  etc.,  and  urges  on  his 
compatriots  the  necessity  of  initiating  legislation  on 
similar  lines,  while  pointing  out  the  unreasonableness  of 
expecting  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  solution  of  so  complex  a 
problem  in  any  single  bill.  The  same  number  devotes 
several  pages  to  a  critical  analysis  of  "  The  Christian." 
The  author,  C.  Segr^^  finds  much  to  protest  against  in 
the  character  of  John  Stomiy  and  affirms  that  "  the 
mixture  of  pulpit  eloquence  and  sensual  love,  of  asceti- 
cism carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme,  and  of  appetites 
and  passions  which  have  absolutely  no  connection  with 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  only  throws  a  somewhat 
grotesque  light  over  the  whole  book,  but  infuses  into  it 
an  element  at  once  Immoral  and  unhealthy." 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 

RECENT   AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVEL. 

The  Historical  Works  of  Francis  Parkman.  Champlain 
edition.  Twenty  vols.,  8vo.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.    Each  volume  ^.50. 

The  writings  of  oar  historical  scholars  form  no  small 
part  of  the  permanent  literature  thus  far  produced  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  without  disparaging  the  excellence 
of  any  other  American  historian,  it  may  well  be  agreed  that 
the  late  Francis  Parkman  stands  easily  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  list.  His  great  historical  narrations  have  all  the 
charm  of  romance,  and  all  the  merits  of  pure  literature  of 
the  highest  order  of  prose  composition.  But  these  fine  lit- 
erary qualities  in  Francis  Parkman^s  writings  are  never  a 
substitute  or  a  mask  for  Inaccuracy  of  statement  or  unsound- 
ness of  conclusion.  A  lifetime  of  unsparing,  sciontlflc  re- 
search is  embodied  In  these  volumes;  and  taken  as  a  whole 
they  may  be  said  to  form  the  general  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  North  America.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
historian  who  takes  his  retrospect  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  one  or  two  centuries  hence,  will  find  that  the  most  thrill- 
ing periods  of  North  American  history  are,  first,  the  period 
of  adventure,  exploration  and  colonization  which  terminated 
with  the  victory  of  Wolfe  over  Montcalm,  and,  second,  the 
wonderful  period  of  development  and  settlement  which  has 
followed  our  great  Civil  War.  In  a  very  Important  sense, 
the  writings  of  Francis  Parkman  serve  to  illumine  the  story 
of  our  own  times.  We  have  built  railroads  and  cities  where 
Parkman*s  voyagers  and  explorers  trafficked  with  the  In- 
dians and  dreamed  of  future  empire.  There  Is  a  great  sweep 
through  these  narratives  that  helps  the  reader  to  feel  the 
strength  of  the  movement  which  has  made  America  great, 
and  wliich  also  helps  him  to  realise  that  this  movement  is 
by  no  means  ended  yet.  The  country  as  a  whole  is  Just  now 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  splendid  quality  of  P&rkman*s 
histories;  and  so  it  is  a  good  work  to  encourage  our  readers, 
young  and  old,  who  wish  to  ground  themselves  in  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  our  American  history,  to  read  Parkman,  as  not 
only  fascinating  and  delightful,  but  as  essential  to  a  proper 
knowledge  and  conception  of  the  foundations  of  our  national 
life.  To  those  who  can  once  in  a  while  afford  to  Indulge  in  an 
especially  fine  set  of  books,  we  beg  to  commend  the  Champlain 
Edition  of  Parkman^s  works,  upon  which  the  publishers  have 
spared  no  pains,  and  which  in  paper,  typography  and  wealth 
of  artistic  and  instructive  illustration,  is  above  praise.  The 
Champlain  Edition,  moreover.  Is  not  merely  a  showy  set  of 
books ;  on  the  contrary,  its  volumes  are  of  a  convenient  size 
and  most  delightful  for  actual  use  and  reference.  The  elab- 
orate Introduction  by  Professor  John  FiBke,with  Its  account  of 
Parkman's  life  and  work,  adds  very  materially  to  the  value 
of  this  edition.  The  Champlain  edition  is  in  twenty  volumes, 
and  the  nine  distinct  works  which  comprise  the  connected 
series  are  arranged  in  the  following  order :  **  The  Pioneers 
of  France  in  the  New  World,"  **  The  Jesuits  In  North  Amer- 
ica," **  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,"  "  The 
Old  Regime  in  Canada,"  **  Count  Frontenac  and  New  France 
under  Luuls  XIV.,"  **  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,"  "Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe,"  "The  Conspiracy  of  Pontlac,*'  and  **The 
Oregon  Trail."  A  more  admirable  set  of  books,  in  paper, 
printing,  binding,  and  illustration,  it  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  devise  or  to  imagine. 

A  Bibliography  of  British  Municipal  History,  Includ- 
ing Gilds  and  Parliamentary  Representation.    By 
Charles  Gross,   Ph.D.    8vo,   pp.  495.    New   York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $2.50. 
The  title  of  this  book  would  perhaps  be  misleading  to 


the  ordinary  reader.  Dr.  Charles  Gross  is  a  most  learned 
investigator  of  the  early  records  and  history  of  the  old  loc&l 
governments  and  municipal  corporations  of  Engl&nd  ;  and 
this  volume,  which  is  really  a  monumental  piece  of  induatrj. 
is  devoted  first  to  a  bibliography  of  general  worka.  then  to 
particular  townsand  localities  In  Great  Britain  taken  alpha- 
betically. No  brief  notice  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
thoroughness  and  value  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  work. 
It  will  add  to  the  enviable  reputation  that  Dr.  Gross  hat 
already  earned  both  here  at  home  and  also  in  England. 

Servia,  the  Poor  Bian's  Paradise.  By  Herbert  Vivian 
M.A.  8vo,  pp.  856.  New  York  :  Longmans,  GrecL 
&Co. 

If  the  traveler  be  intelligent  and  conscientious  in  his  de> 
serlption  of  the  land  he  visits,  his  book  will  be  all  the  better 
for  the  qualities  of  enthusiasm  and  strong  sympathy.  Mr. 
Herbert  Vivian  has  given  us  a  most  delightful  book  cm 
Servia,  in  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  life  of  the  ooantry, 
and  to  comprehend  its  recent  history,  its  political,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  organizations,  its  hidustry,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  its  literature  and  education,  and  the  social  life 
of  the  people,  in  the  spirit  of  a  friendly  investigator  willing 
to  see  the  beet  side  of  Servian  life,  and  not  afraid  to  speak 
warmly  of  the  things  that  please  him.  This  then  is  abook  we 
can  very  highly  conunend  to  readers  who  wish  to  know  about 
the  Senrian  people  and  their  progress.  There  is  no  other 
book  on  Servia  in  the  English  language  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it. 

Our  Alawkan  Wonderland  and  Klondike  Neighbor:    A 
Personal  Reminiscence  and  Thirty  Years  After.  Bj 
DeB.  Randolph  Keim.    16mo,  pp.  852.  Harrlsborg: 
The  Harrlsborg  Publishing  Company. 
Mr.  Keim  is  a  veteran  American  Journalist,  of  a  vast 
range  of  experience,  whose  Washington  opportunities  and 
duties  made  him  Intimately  conversant  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  acquired  Alaska  more  than  thirtr 
years  ago.    His  present  volume  is  edited  from  a  series  of 
newspaper  letters.    It  begins  with  our  Alaskan  purchase, 
describes  the  country  and  its  resources,  and  concludes  with 
very  useful  chapters  on  Alaskan  gold  discovery  and  the 
Klondike.    It  is  a  particularly  timely  little  volume. 

A  Students'  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Edward 

Channing.    12mo,  pp.  645.    New  York :   The  Mac- 

millan  Company.    $1.40. 
A  History  of  theUnited  States  for  Schools.    By  Wilbur 

P.  Gordy.    8vo,  pp.  508.    New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.    $i. 

The  appearance  of  two  new  school  histories  of  the  United 
States  calls  attention  to  the  Increasing  Interest  In  this  sub- 
ject among  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  now  coming  to  be 
recognized,  as  Professor  Channing  maintains  in  his  preface, 
that  the  study  of  American  history  belongs  to  the  matarer 
years  of  school  life.  Hence  serious  efforts  have  been  made 
of  late  to  provide  text-books  fitted  for  the  last  year  of  the 
high  school.  Professor  Channlng's  book  Is  notable  for  the 
comparative  neglect  of  the  details  of  military  history  and  for 
the  extended  treatment  of  the  nation^s  constitutional,  polit- 
ical, and  industrial  development. 

Principal  Gordy  also  eliminates  much  of  the  material  that 
commonly  finds  a  place  in  the  grammar-school  history.  He 
devotes  more  special  attention  to  the  country^s  economic 
development,  and  partlculaVly  to  the  settlement  and  expait- 
slon  of  the  West.  Both  books  are  well  supplied  with  nis|» 
and  illustrations. 
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Select  Documents  IHustratiTe  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  1776-1861.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
'William  Macdonald.  8vo,  pp.  470.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $2.25. 

Prof  eesor  Macdonald  has  collected  and  published  in  this 
Tolnme  a  number  of  *'  such  documents  as  any  one  pretending 
eren  to  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States  may  fairly  be  expected  to  know.**  Publication 
in  this  form  renders  these  documents  at  once  accessible  to 
students  who  lack  the  privileges  of  great  libraries. 

A  Grod-Child  of  Washington  :  A  Picture  of  the  Past. 
By  Katharine  Schuyler  Baxter.  4to,  pp.  651.  Pub- 
lished by  Subscription.  New  York :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.    $10. 

This  book  is  a  repository  of  interesting  historical  and 
Idographical  material  relating  chiefly  to  old  New  York  State 
families.  The  *^  Gtod-Child  **  was  the  yoimgest  daughter  of 
General  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  at  whose  baptism  General 
Washington  and  his  wife  officiated  as  sponsors  in  the  spring 
of  1781.  The  Schuyler  family  history  serves  as  the  thread  on 
w^hich  is  strung  much  collateral  information.  The  volume 
abounds  in  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 

The  History  of  South  Carolina  under  the  Proprietary 
Government,  1670-1719.  By  Edward  McCrady.  12mo, 
pp.  77L  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $8.50. 
Mr.  McCrady,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Charleston  bar, 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  historic  origins  of  his 
State.    South  Carolina  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  set- 
tlement of  other  States  and  has  herself  borne  so  notable  a 
part  in  national  affairs  that  her  early  history  has  far  more 
than  a  local  significance.  This  volume  is  a  welcome  evidence 
of  an  increasing  interest  in  historical  research  in  the  South. 

Colonial  Mobile.    By  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  A.M.    8vo,  pp. 

458.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $8. 

Before  the  region  tributary  to  Mobile  Bay  was  absorbed 
by  the  United  States,  it  had  passed  under  French,  British, 
and  Spanish  rule ;  no  part  of  the  South  had  suffered  greater 
vicissitudes.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  retraced  in  this  volume  the 
whole  three  centuries  of  exploration,  settlement,  and  growth. 
The  close  of  the  War  of  1812  marked  the  acquisition  of  this 
territory  by  the  United  States.  The  nation  at  that  time  was 
young,  but  Mobile  was  already  old,  and  the  history  of  this 
ancient  settlement  is  hardly  surpassed  in  interest  by  any 
chapter  of  Southern  colonial  annals. 

The  People  of  the  Longhouse.  By  Edward  Marion 
Chadwick.  8vo,  pp:  166.  Toronto:  Church  of  Eng- 
land Publishing  Company. 

Major  Chadwick*s  study  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Six  Nations,  discloses  many  interesting 
facts  in  the  history  of  those  remarkable  tribes,  and  at  the 
same  time  offers  a  suggestive  commentary  on  the  methods 
of  the  Canadian  Government  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  as 
contrasted  with  those  employed  in  the  United  States. 
.Orderly  Book  of  General  George  Washington,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  Armies,  Kept  at 
Valley  Forge,  May  and  J  une,  1778.    8vo,  pp.  54.    Bos- 
ton: Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $1. 
Notes  and  Queries,  Historical,  Biographical,  and  Genea- 
logical, Relating  Chiefly  to  Interior  Pennsylvania. 
Edited  by  William  Henry  Egle,  M.D.,  M.  A.  Annual 
Volume,  1897.    4to,  pp.  243.    Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Har- 
risburg  Publishing  Company. 
Early  Long  Island  Wills  of  Suffolk  County,  1601-1708. 
With  genealogical  and  Historical  Notes.    By  Wil- 
liam 8.  Pelletreau,  A.M.    4to,  pp.  301.    New  York  : 
Francis  P.  Harper.    $5. 
Contemporary  American  Opinion  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.   By  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Ph.D.    8vo.  pp. 
825.    Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    $2. 


This  monograph  won  for  its  author  the  distingnishea 
honor  of  the  John  Marshal  prize  for  1897  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  Dr.  Hazen,  who  holds  the  chair  of  history 
in  Smith  College,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  opinions 
of  Americans  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  years  of 
anarchy  in  France  which  immediately  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  own  national  government.  In  this  study  Dr. 
Hazen  has  explored  ground  quite  unfamiliar  to  most  Ameri- 
cans of  the  present  generation.  Jefferson^s  views  on  the 
French  Revolution  are  probably  better  understood  than 
those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  there  is  much  in  the 
thought  of  other  statesmen  of  the  time  that  deserves  our 
consideration,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  this  the  thanks  of 
historical  scholars  are  due  to  Dr.  Hazen^s  able  treatise. 

The  Cid  Campeador  and  the  Waning  of  the  Crescent  in 

the  West.    By  H.  Butler  Clarke,  M.A.    12mo,  pp. 

896.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  story  of  Spain^s  national  hero  is  told  in  this  volume 

with  all  possible  detail  and  with  ample  accompaniment  of 

illustration.    In  scholarly  completeness  the  book  does  not 

fall  below  the  exceptionally  high  standard  set  by  preceding 

volumes  in  the  ^*  Heroes  of  the  Nations "  series,  while  the 

style  and  method  of  the  narrative  adapt  it  for  popular  use. 

Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Elizabeth  Worme- 
ley  Latimer.  8vo,  pp.  441.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&Co.    $2.50. 

Like  the  preceding  volumes  in  her  '*  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury **  series,  this  latest  book  from  Mrs.  Latimer*s  pen  is  not 
so  much  a  history  as  a  convenient  compilation  of  interesting 
data  gleaned  from  works  of  history,  biography,  travel,  and 
various  other  sources.  The  style  is  attractive  and  the  mat- 
ter well  brought  up  to  date.  In  view  of  the  Cuban  situation 
the  book  has  a  peculiar  timeliness.  There  is  probably  no 
other  book  in  existence  covering  the  same  groimd. 

The  Flags  of  the  World,  Their  History,  Blazonry,  and 
Associations.    By  F.  Edward  Hulme.    12mo,  pp.  188. 
New  York:  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.    $2. 
In  this  little  volume  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
the  flags  and  banners  of  all  civilized  nations  has  been  com- 
piled.   A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  series  of  colored 
plates  in  the  appendix. 

Satan's  Invisible  World  Displayed;  or,  Despairing 
Democracy.  By  W.  T.  Stead.  12mo,  pp.  800.  New 
York  :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Mr.  Stead  has  certainly  found  a  very  striking  name  for 
his  annual  monograph.  Once  a  year,  at  Christmas  time,  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  issue  in  London  from  the  office  of  the 
English  Review  of  RevUwi  a  study  of  some  current  phase  of 
contemiwrary  history  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  story.  At 
the  end  of  1896,  for  example,  his  brochure  dealt  with  the 
Jameson  raid.  Ashe  was  casting  about  for  a  topic  for  1887 
he  happened  to  become  interested  in  New  York  politics 
through  the  chance  of  interviewing  Richard  Groker ;  and 
his  attention  was  further  directed  toward  the  American 
metropolis  by  the  fact  that  he  came  into  possession  of  a  set 
of  the  bulky  volumes  in  which  are  buried  the  full  reports  of 
the  famous  Lexow  commission,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst  and  Mr.  Goflf,  investigated  corruption  in  the  police 
department  of  New  York  in  the  year  1894.  That  Lexow  com- 
mission certainly  did  display  a  section  of  **  Satan's  world  " 
that  had  been  to  most  eyes  previously  **  invisible."  Mr. 
Stead*s  offering,  therefore,  to  his  English  readers  for  Christ- 
mas, 1897,  was  a  condensation  of  the  revolting  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Lexow  conmiission.  Unhappily  there  seems  a 
large  and  insatiate  English  appetite  for  books  tending  to 
show  that  the  experiment  of  democratic  government  in  the 
United  States  is  in  a  bad  way ;  and  this  appetite  was  particu- 
larly catered  to  by  Mr.  Stead's  sub-title  of  "Despairing 
Democracy."  Mr.  Stead's  previous  book  about  the  United 
States  was  entitled  "  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago ; "  and  It 
was  devoted  principally  to  an  exploitation  of  vice,  distress, 
and  misgovemment  as  exhibited  in  the  slums  of  the  great 
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Western  city.   *' Satan's  Invisible  World"  Is  avowedly  a 
companion  volume  to  tbe  earlier  book. 

Oar  criticism  is  not  In  tbe  least  meant  to  apply  to  tbe  book 
as  respects  its  essential  value  to  serious  readers  in  our 
American  cities.  It  would  merely  seem  to  us  tbat  tbe  book 
is  not  calculated  to  benefit  tbe  average  reader  in  England, 
wbo  is  not  so  situated  tbat  be  can  sbare  in  tbe  responsibility 
for  American  municipal  reform.  Tbe  ordinary  Britisb 
reader  will  only  derive  from  it  tbe  impression  tbat  America 
Is  sucb  a  very  bad  place  tbat  Engli&bmen  ougbt  to  be  tbank- 
ful  enougb  for  Englisb  conditions  as  tbey  are  to-day«  and 
ought  not  to  be  too  exacting  In  tbeir  demands  for  furtber 
domestic  reforms.  Mr.  Stead  bas  caugbt  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
new  cbarter  remarkably  well,  and  characterizes  it  as  **  bam< 
strung  Ccesarism.**  His  chapters  on  tbe  new  administrative 
machinery  tbat  we  have  created  for  ourselves  in  New  York 
are  at  once  keen  In  tbeir  analysis  and  exceedingly  pithy  and 
readable  in  tbeir  manner  of  presentation.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  tbe  notion  expressed  by  certain  news, 
papers  that  Mr.  Stead  as  an  Englishman  bas  somehow  com- 
mitted an  offense  in  writing  books  about  American  matters. 
Tbe  only  reasonable  ground  of  adverse  criticism  would  be 
that  Mr.  Stead's  numerous  English  readers  are  In  danger, 
through  reading  Mr.  Stead's  books*  of  becoming  deeply 
shocked,  all  for  no  practical  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
lie  with  them  to  remedy  our  American  iUs. 

LITERATURE. 

An  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  By  Henry  S. 
Pancoast.  16mO|  pp.  406.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
&Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  companion-book  to  the  author's  **  Introduction 
to  English  Literature."  An  attempt  is  made  to  trace  tbe 
literary  development  of  each  section  of  the  Union.  Con- 
venient tables  in  the  appendix  give,  in  parallel  columns,  im- 
portant dates  in  Englisb  and  American  political  and  literary 
history. 

A  Short  History  of  Modem  English  Literature.  By 
Edmund  Gosse.  12mo,  pp.  420.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Ck).    $1.50. 

To  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  bas  fallen  tbe  extremely  difficult 
task  of  compressing  into  four  hundred  pages  the  story  of 
Englisb  literature  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Mr.  Gt>sse 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  and 
his  book  depicts  the  nation's  literary  progress  more  graphic- 
ally, perhaps,  than  a  larger  work  would  have  done. 

Tbe  Later  Renaissance.  By  David  Han  nay.  12mo,  pp. 
894.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

To  the  series  entitled  **  Periods  of  European  Literature," 
edited  by  Professor  Saintsbury,  a  volume  on  "The  Later 
Renaissance"  is  contributed  by  Mr.  David  Hannay,  wbo 
devotes  much  the  larger  portion  of  bis  space  to  the  literature 
of  Spain,  though  he  finds  room  for  a  critique  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Engli&h  writers  and  for  briefer  chapters  on  the 
French  and  Italian  literature  of  the  period. 

The  Story  of  Language.  By  Charles  Woodward  Hut- 
son.  12mo,  pp.  393.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

THE  PINE  ARTS. 

The  Year's  Art,  1898.  Compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter. 
12mo,  pp.  454.  London:  J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.  New 
York:  Brentano's.    $1.40. 

The  nineteenth  annual  issue  of  "  The  Year's  Art "  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  progress  made  in  British  art  circles 
during  1897,  together  with  such  information  regarding  the 
exhibitions  of  1898  as  may  be  bad  in  advance.  It  is  a  most 
useful  publication  for  the  purposes  of  American  art  students 
expecting  to  have  some  time  to  spend  in  England  during  the 
j)resent  year. 


EssasTs  on  Art.  By  James  Fairman,  A.M.  P^)er,  Svo, 
pp.  74    Pittsburg:  H.  Kleber  &  Brother.    90  cents. 

These  papers  in  art  criticism  were  originally  contributed 
to  the  Pittsburg  Dtgpaich  during  the  progress  of  the  competi- 
tive exhibition  of  1807  in  the  Carnegie  Art  Galleries  of  that 
city,  and  they  include  notices  of  pictures  in  that  exhibition. 
Their  general  scope,  however,  and  the  writer's  clear  and 
vigorous  statement  of  recognized  principles  in  critidaDi,  to> 
gether  with  tbe  popular  style  of  treatment  adopted,  give 
these  essays  more  thiui  a  transient  or  local  interest. 

The  Painter  in  Oil:  A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Princi- 
ples and  Technique  Necessary  to  the  Painting  of 
Pictures  in  Oil.  By  Daniel  Burleigh  Parkhuist. 
12mo,  pp.  414.    Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  boolc  for  the  amateur  painter  and  the  elemen- 
tary art  student.  The  author  wisely  devotes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  volume  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  bis  sub- 
Ject,  but  tbe  practical  applications  of  those  principles  are 
well  worked  out  in  the  latter  half.  There  are  two  colored 
plates  showing  the  tints  of  modem  oil  colors,  and  many 
other  illustrations. 

Water  Color  Painting.  By  Grace  Barton  Allen.  ISmo, 
pp.  250.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  $1.25. 
A  book  conforming  in  general  plan  and  purpose  to  the 
other  volumes  in  this  series  of  *'  Practical  Art  Hand-Books." 
Tbe  illustrations  are  the  work  of  the  author ;  two  colored 
plates  exhibit  the  washes  of  modem  water  colors.  Many 
helpful  suggestions  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  amateurs. 

What  is  Good  Music  ?  Suggestions  to  Persons  Desiring 
to  Cultivate  a  Taste  in  Musical  Art.  By  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson. 12mo,  pp.  218.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  the.  well-known  musical  critic, 
attempts  in  a  few  brief  essays  to  expound  the  theory*  of  cor- 
rect musical  taste.  As  to  the  concrete  applications  of  thii 
theory,  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  secure  an  agreement 
among  Mr.  Henderson's  readers,  but  his  book  baa  at  least 
tbe  merit  of  presenting  with  unusual  clearness  the  caaoni 
o  f  criticism  now  most  generally  accepted  by  cultivated  mosio 
lovers. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field:  A  Bird  Book  for  Beginners. 
By  Florence  A.  Merriam.  12mo,  pp.  455.  Boston: 
Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.    $2. 

Everyone  must  have  noticed  the  recent  multiplication 
of  helpful  books  about  bird  life.  The  latest  popular  work  of 
this  class  is  Miss  Merriam's  new  manual  for  beginners  in 
ornithology.  This  treatise,  while  adapted  to  youthful  read- 
ers, abounds  in  exact  and  well-ordered  information  about » 
large  number  of  our  native  birds.  This  is  preceded  by  certain 
practical  and  useful  directions  under  the  headings,  **  How  to 
Find  a  Bird's  Name,"  "Where  to  Find  Birds,"  "How  to 
Watch  Birds,"  "  How  to  Keep  Birds  about  our  Houses,"  etc 
There  is  also  a  "  Field  Color  Key"  to  all  the  birds mentioaed 
in  the  book.    The  cuts  are  numerous  and  well  executed. 

^  Lessons  with  Plants:  Suggestions  for  Seeing  and  Inte^ 
'^       preting  some  of  tbe  Common  Forms  of  Vegetation. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.    12mo,  pp.  522.    New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company.    11.10. 

Profef  s«»r  Bailey  has  not  added  to  tbe  already  long  liat 
of  formal  botanical  text-books ;  he  has  simply  embodied  in  * 
convenient  and  well-printed  volume  certain  important  sug- 
gestions to  both  teacher  and  pupil  on  tbe  study  of  plant  life 
His  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  introduce  the  student  of 
botany  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  study  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  scheme  of  definitions  or  other  apparatus  such 
as  is  commonly  employed  In  teaching  the  science.  The  stu- 
dent is  first  to  become  acquainted  with  tbe  plants  them- 
selves, after  which  generaliaation  and  definition  should  fol- 
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ow  as  natural  processes.  Professor  Bailey*s  book,  from  first 
0  last,  is  a  clear  and  practical  exposition  of  the  '*  natural 
aethod/*   It  is  fully  illustrated. 

rhe  Story  of  Germ  Life.  By  H.  W.  Conn.  16mo,  pp. 
Iif9.    New  York:  D.  Appleton&Co.    40  cents. 

Professor  Conn  points  out  in  thib  little  book  the  usefulness 
18  well  as  the  malignity  of  bacteria ;  while  most  people  think 
)f  these  organisms  only  in  relation  to  disease,  this  writer  em- 
>hafiizes  their  importance  in  other  natural  phenomena  and 
n  the  arts.  He  shows  that  these  creatures  are  not  to  be  re- 
tarded primarily  as  our  enemies,  but  in  a  very  real  sense  as 
)Mi  friends. 

Darwin,  and  After  Darwin,  By  the  late  Greorge  John 
Romanes,  M.A.  III.  PostrDarwinian  Questions. 
12mo,  pp.  181.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.    $1. 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  the  **  Darwin  and  After 
Darwin**  essays  discusses  the  post-Darwinian  questions  of 
isolation  and  physiological  selection.  These  papers  have 
been  edited  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  C.  Lloyd  Mor- 
gan. The  frontispiece  of  the  book  is  a  portrait  of  the  Rev. 
John  T.  Gulick,  the  naturalist,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pro- 
fessor Romanes. 

The  Sun's  Place  in  Nature.  By  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 
8vo,  pp.  876.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
12.75. 

In  this  volume  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  replies  to  objections 
made  to  his  views  as  expressed  in  the  work  entitled  ^^The 
Meteoric  Hypo  thesis**  and  summarizes  the  results  of  recent 
investigations. 

Light,  Visible  and  Invisible.  By  Silvanus  P.  Thomp- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  806.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1.50. 

A  aeries  of  six  lectures  on  the  theory  of  optics,  the  last  of 
which,  on  the  ROntgen  rays,  is  especially  important.  Each 
of  the  lectures  is  illustrated  with  diagrams. 

Popular  Readings  in  Science.  By  John  Gall,  M.  A.,  and 
David  Robertson,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  892.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Some  Unrecognized  Laws  of  Nature:  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  Physical  Phenomena,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Gravitation.  By  Ignatius  Singer  and 
Lewis  H.  Berens  8vo,  pp.  527.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    ^.50. 

Constituents  of  the  Universe.  By  John  E.  Atwood. 
12mo,  pp.  65.  San  Diego,  Cal.:  James  Edward 
Friend. 

SOME  VOLUMES  OP  VERSE. 

Poems  now  First  Collected.  By  Eldmund  Clarence 
fttedman.  12mo>  pp.  210.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    $1.50. 

Hr.  Stedman  is  a  poet  whose  work  is  all  the  more  pre- 
<^l<ras  because  its  quantities  are  so  modest.  The  present  vol- 
^une  faiclodes  a  large  number  of  well  known  poems  that  have 
•Ppeared  in  scattered  form  within  the  past  few  years.  The 
themes  are  almost  as  various  as  possible.  Particu][^^ly  note- 
worthy and  of  a  certain  cumulative  power  and  interest  is  the 
connected  series  entitled ''The  CaHb  Sea,'' that  forms  the 
fourth  part  of  the  volume.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  history 
Md  romance  in  the  West  Indies  quite  as  successfully  as  it 
"^^Sgests  the  colors  of  sea  and  land  and  the  softness  of  the 
flowery  climate. 

8««i  of  Liberty,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson.  16mo,  pp.  107.  New  York :  The 
Century  Company.    $1. 


Mr.  Johnson's  verses,  collected  in  this  slender  little  vol- 
ume, have  not  only  a  rare  perfection  of  form  and  certain 
distinguishing  traits  that  lift  them  quite  above  the  com- 
monplace, but  many  of  them  have  a  splendid  ring.  The 
paraphrases  from  the  Servian  poet  Znai,  which  Mr.  Johnson 
has  worked  out  from  literal  translations  by  his  friend  Nicola 
Tesla,  are  particularly  to  be  mentioned  as  having  a  three- 
fold claim  upon  our  attention.  The  spirited  apostrophe  to 
Greece  is  none  the  less  welcome  in  view  of  that  little  coun- 
try's recent  misfortunes.  This  volume  is  consistently  Amer- 
ican in  its  standpoint  while  international  in  its  range  of  sub- 
ject matter. 

Rub&iyAt  of  Omar  Khayydm  :  A  Paraphrase  from  Sev- 
eral Literal  Translations.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
8vo,  pp.  105.    New  York  :  John  Lane.    $2.60. 
Omar  Khayy&m  is  currently  believed  to  have  lived  in 

the  twelfth  century,  in  Persia,  and  to  have  been  the  author 


From  a  ntvo  photo  by  Roekwoodt  New  York. 

MR.  RICHARD  UB  GALLIENNB. 

of  a  marvelous  collection  of  enchantingly  beautiful  verses 
which  form  the  chief  treasure  of  Persian  literature.  These 
verses  have  been  translated  into  literal  English  prose  by  a 
!  umber  of  diflPerent  hands.  They  have  been  immortalized, 
however,  in  English  literature  by  the  metrical  work  of  Fitz- 
Gerald.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  a  very  beautiful 
English  poem  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne  wrought  out  of  that 
same  body  of  Persian  verses.  It  should  be  understood  that 
FitzGerald's  poem  is  not  properly  to  be  entitled  a  transla- 
tion. It  is  not  even  a  metrical  paraphrase.  It  draws,  for  its 
philosophy  and  its  similes,  and  even  for  most  of  its  material 
in  detail,  upon  old  Omar.  But  whereas  Omar,  as  he  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  disjointed  and  arbitrarily  arranged,  Fitz- 
Gerald  has  constructed  a  noble  and  coherent  poem.  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  makes  no  pretensions  to  Persian  scholarship.  In- 
deed, it  is  hard  to  see  what  assistance  he  would  have  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  Omar  Khayy&m 
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wrote.  It  has  quite  sufficed  for  Mr.  Le  GallIenne*B  purpose 
to  study  the  English  prose  translations.  FitzOerald's  poem 
does  not  utilize  nearly  all  the  body  of  Persian  verses  attrib- 
uted to  Omar  Khayy&m.  Mr.  Le  Oallienne  bases  his  poem  In 
considerable  part  upon  materials  in  the  original  quarry  that 
were  not  selected  by  FitzGerald.  The  merits  of  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
llenne's  work  are  in  no  manner  dependent  upon  the  result  of 
a  comparison  with  Mr.  FltzGrerald's.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
Mr.  Le  Galllenne  has  produced  a  worthy  addition  to  English 
poetry.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  own  suggestion  is  that  there  had 
come  down  to  us  from  Omar  Khayy&m  a  great  assortment  of 
wine-stained  rose-petals,  and  that  out  of  these  Mr.  FitzGerald 
had  constructed  a  glorious,  symmetrical  red  rose ;  while  Mr. 
Le  Galllenne  himself  had  now  arranged  another  smaller 
blossom— a  modest  yellow  one— to  place  by  the  side  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  queenly  rose.  The  idea  Is  not  only  a  clever  one,  but 
fairly  expresses  the  method  of  both  English  poets  in  utilizing 
the  Omar  Khayy&m  material.  It  is  to  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  that  since  our  last  number  was  published  Mr.  I^  Gal- 
llenne has  come  to  the  United  States,  with  the  expectation  of 
remaining  for  some  months,  and  perhaps  for  a  year.  The  ap- 
I)earance  of  this  volume,  a  foretaste  of  which  had  been  given 
in  the  OmnopolUan  Magctzine^  is  therefore  especially  timely. 


12mo,  pp.   108.     New 


Poems.     By  Stephen  Phillips. 
York:  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

The  same  parcel  which  brings  us  Mr.  Le  Gallienne*8 
Omar  Khayyim,  from  John  Lane's  "The  Bodley  Head," 
contains  a  slender  volume  devoted  to  the  poems  of  Stephen 
Phillips.  Mr.  Le  Galllenne  has  remarked  to  American 
friends  since  his  arrival  that  he  considers  Stephen  Phillips 
the  most  promising  young  poet  now  writing  in  England.  The 
readers  of  literary  news  and  notes  will  have  observed  that  this 
young  writer  has  been  rewarded  with  a  prize  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  recent  poetical  work.  The  first  i)oem  of  Mr. 
Phillips  which  attracted  attention  is  entitled  "Christ  in 
Hades,"  and  it  Is  reprinted  in  the  present  volume.  The  re- 
ception accorded  to  that  poem  by  the  literary  press  of  Lon- 
don was  altogether  remarkable.  All  of  Mr.  Phillips'  work 
is  deeply  serious,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  is  religious  either 
in  subject  or  in  quiality  and  spirit. 

The  Hope  of  the  World,  and  Other  Poems.    By  William  • 
Watson.     16mo,  pp.  83.     New  York :  John  Lane. 
$1.25. 

This  little  volume  would  not  seem  to  indicate  any  de- 
parture in  Mr.  Watson's  now  well  known  method  and  scope. 
He  is  a  serious  poet  of  a  high  order  of  talent. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
8vo,  pp.  878.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.75. 

It  is  highly  convenient  to  have  the  poetical  works  of 
Mrs.  Browning  brought  within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume, 
and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  know  that  the  volume  is 
more  exhaustively  complete  than  the  standard  copyright 
edition  In  six  volumes. 

The  Lovers'  Shakspere.  Compiled  by  Chloe  Blake- 
man  Jones.  16mo,  pp.  IW.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg 
&Co.    $1.25. 

Shakespeare's  Men  and  Women  :  An  Every  Day  Book. 
Chosen  and  Arranged  by  Rose  Porter.  16rao,  pp. 
239.    New  York  :  E,  R.  Herrick  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Reader's  Shakespeare.  By  David  Charles  Bell.  In 
three  vols.,  Vol.  III.  12mo,  pp.  521.  New  York  : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    $1.50. 

The  first  of  these  three  books  is  a  compilation  of  passages 
from  Shakespeare  on  the  subject  of  love,  and  the  second  is  a 
year-book  with  two  citations  for  each  day,  one  of  them 
applicable  especially  to  men  and  the  other  to  women.  These 
two  books,  like  scores  that  have  .preceded  them,  illustrate 
afresh  the  man^elous  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  un- 
failing wealth  of  quotable  dicta  and  characterizations  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  the  immortal  William.     Vol. 


HI.  of  "  The  Reader's  Shakespeare  "  is  miquestionjibly  very 
useful  for  certain  purposes  of  schools,  public  reAdlng,  etc. 
This  volume  embraces  the  comedies^  much  expar^ated  and 
condensed. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Songs  and  Lyric?. 

Edited  by  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles.     16mo,  pp. 

820.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  anthology  has  the  particular  merit  of  a  wide  ran;;? 
and  of  great  freshness.  It  includes  poems  by  a  consideraU.' 
number  of  our  immediate  contemporaries. 


DR.  MAX  MULXJEB. 

(See  next  page.) 

The  Choir  Visible.    By  Mary  M.  Adams.    12mo,  pp.  1S5. 

Chicago  :  Way  &  Williams.    $1.50. 

This  attractive  collection  of  verse  has  throughout  a 
strong  religious  quality;  and  its  somewhat  practical  charac- 
ter is  well  expressed  by  its  title,  which  it  takes  from  the 
name  of  the  opening  poem,  suggested  obviously  by  George 
Eliot's  lines. 

The   Spinning-Wheel    at   Rest :   Poems.    By   Edwait! 

Augustus  Jenks.    8vo,  pp.  196.    Boston:  Lee  &  Shep- 

ard.    $1.50. 

**  The  Spinning  Wheel  at  Rest,"  by  a  New  Hampshire 
poet,  has  marks  of  unusutil  maturity  of  thou^t,  and  a  fine 
and  tender  feeling  for  nature. 

Where  Beauty  Is,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Henry  John- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  92.  Brunswick,  Maine  :  Byron 
Stevens.    $1.25. 

A  little  volume  of  poems  on  nature,  art,  love,  and  various' 
themes,  with  a  dozen  sonnets,  showing  much  poetical  feeling 
and  insight,  and  also  a  considerable  degree  of  skill. 
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Cornell  Verse:  A  Volume  of  Selected  Poems.  Written 
by  the  Students  of  Cornell  University.  Compiled 
by  Henry  Adelbert  Lyon.  16mo,  pp.  160.  Phila- 
delphia: Historical  Publishing  Company. 

This  selection  of  poems  and  songs  by  Cornell  students  is 
of  coarse  intended  principally  for  those  who  have  at  some 
time  been  members  of  Cornell  University.  But  it  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  American  student  life,  and  has  a 
doctunentary  value  for  the  side  lights  it  throws  upon  the 
lighter  phases  of  the  associated  activities  of  our  American 
UDderifraduates. 

Alamoi,  and  Other  Verses.  12mo,  pp.  165.  Florence, 
New  Mexico:  Edward  McQueen  Gray.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Gray  is  evidently  an  English  rancher  in  New  Mexico, 
and  his  little  volume  of  poems  is  in  the  main  devoted  to 
themes  pertaining  to  that  region— although  it  contains 
various  other  poems,  including  two  or  three  highly  loyal 
ones  apropos  of  the  Queen^s  Jubilee. 

Poetical  Sermons  :  Including  the  Ballad  of  Plymouth 
Church.    By  William  E.  Davenport.    12mo,  pp.  278.  * 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Davenport's  Poetical  Sermons  are  done  in  langruage 
which  is  throughout  a  careful  imitation  of  Walt  Whitman's 
splendid  carelesness.  Most  men  are  agreed  that  Whitman's 
work  la  poetry,  regardless  of  metrical  considerations.  Mr. 
Davenport's  work,  however,  will  probably  by  the  majority 
of  readers  be  considered  as  prose,  broken  up  typogrraphically 
to  look  like  verse.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  most  commend- 
able, and  it  moves  on  with  an  energy  and  vigor  that  makes 
its  sermons  more  palatable  than  printed  sermons  usually 
are. 

Minnewajska  :  A  Legend  of  Lake  Mohonk.  Sequel  to 
Longfellow's  "Hiawdtha."  By  Ina  E.  Wood  Van 
Norman.  8vo,  pp.  243.  Chicago:  Donohue  &  Hen- 
neberry.    $1.50. 

The  Bouquet :  A  Poetic  Treasury  of  Flowers,  their 
Classics  and  Vocabulary.  By  G.  H.  Walser.  8vo, 
pp.  275,    Liberal,  Mo. :  Published  by  the  Author. 

Whatever  Mr.  Walser's  merit  as  a  poet  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  knowledge  of  Howers  and  his  love  for 
them.  Each  of  the  many  poems  in  this  collection  seems  to 
be  inspired  by  some  particular  flower  or  shrub  in  Mr.  Wal- 
8er*8  garden. 

Beautiful  Women  of  the  Poets.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Beatrice  Sturges.  16mo,  pp  171.  New  York : 
E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  a  great  number  of  passages  from 
a  wide  range  of  iioets. 

When  Love  Laughs.  By  Tom  Hall.  16mo,  pp.  120. 
New  York  :  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.    $1.25. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

My  Life  in  Two  Hemispheres.  By  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy.  Two  vols,  8vo,  pp.  346-^05.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $8. 

Fifty  years  ago  Charles  Gavan  DuflPy,  the  editor  of  the 
Dublin  Nation^  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  on  a  charge 
of  sedition.  He  was  then  and  had  for  years  been  one  of 
the  foremost  agitators  for  Irish  independence.  After  his 
acquittal  he  served  in  Parliament,  and  in  1855  removed  to 
Australia,  where  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  public  affairs,  returning  to  his  native  land  in 
1B80.  His  reminiscences  of  Irish  politics  are  appropriately 
given  to  the  world  in  the  year  which  marks  the  commemo- 
ration of  Ireland's  great  struggle  for  national  independence. 


SIR  CHARLES  GAVAN  DUFFY. 


Auld  Lang  Syne.    By  F.  Max  Miiller. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


12mo,  pp.  830. 
$2. 


Max  MtUler's  entertaining  reminiscences,  which  were 
keenly  enjoyed  last  year  by  the  readers  of  ComnopolUt^  now 
appear  in  book  form  under  the  title,  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
Among  the  Americans  who  were  Dr.  Mttller's  guests  at  his 
Oxford  home  in  -former  years  were  Emerson,  Lowell,  and 
Holmes.  The  paragraphs  devoted  to  these  American  friends 
of  the  author  are  among  the  most  Interesting  passages  in  the 
"  Literary  Recollections  "  which  make  up  the  most  impor- 
tant section  of  **  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  By  T.  Hall 
Caine.  12mb,  pp.  310.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
$1.50. 

In  this  volume  (first  published  in  England  in  1882)  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  distinctly  disclaims  the  character  of  Rossetti's 
biographer.  His  contribution  purixjrts  to  be  merely  "a 
volume  of  Recollections,  interwoven  with  letters  and  criti- 
cism, and  preceded  by  such  a  summary  of  the  leading  facts 
in  Rossetti's  life  as  seems  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
subsequent  records."  As  to  Mr.  Hall  Calne's  collection  of 
letters  from  Rossetti,  the  poet  himself  declared  them  to  be 
**  among  the  largest  bodies  of  literary  letters  I  ever  wrote." 

Christina  Rossetti:  A  Bio^aphical  and  Critical  Study. 
By  Mackenzie  Bell.  8vo,  pp.  421.  Boston:  Rol)erts 
Brothers.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell's  study  of  Christina  Rossetti  has 
been  censured  by  the  critics  for  its  blind  devotion  to  unim- 
portant details,  but  its  general  accuracy  as  to  biographical 
fact  and  its  usefulness  as  a  guide  to  Christina  Rossetti's 
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writings  are  freely  acknowledged.  The  book  has  been  large- 
ly compiled  from  Miss  Rossetti's  letters.  To  admirers  of  her 
poetry,  if  not  to  others,  these  letters  are  of  interest.    It  Was 


CHRISTINA  R088ETT1  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

not  as  a  letter-writer,  however,  that  the  sister  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  was  at  her  best. 

The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff,  in  Part  Autobiographical. 
By  David  S.  Schaff,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  540.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    |8. 

**  A  Swiss  by  birth,  a  German  by  education,  an  American 
by  choice  "  were  the  words  in  which  the  late  distinguished 
theologian.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  was  wont  to  epitomize  his 
career.  The  European  birth  and  training  of  this  excellent 
man  never  stood  In  the  way  of  his  complete  adaptation  to 
American  customs  and  methods.  He  had  an  important  part 
in  the  religious  movements  of  his  time,  but  he  never  sought 
controversy.  His  learning  was  solid  and  comprehensive. 
The  story  of  his  long  service  as  a  theological  professor  is 
fully  told  in  this  volume  by  his  son.  It  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  religious  history  of  the  century. 

The  liife  and  Adventures  of  Nat  Foster,  Trapper  and 
Hunter  of  the  Adirondacks.  By  A.  L.  Byron-Cur- 
tiss.  12mo,  pp.  286.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
(Company.    $1. 

Nat  Foster  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Cooper's 
"  Natty  Bumppo."  His  biographer  has  brought  to  light  much 
curious  Information  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Mohawk  valley  and  the  early  exploration  of  the  Adirondack 
wilderness. 

The  Story  of  Evangeline  Cisneros,  Told  by  Herself.  In- 
troduction by  Julian  Hawthorne.  ISrao,  pp.  257. 
New  York:  Continental  Publishing  Company.    $1. 

The  rescue  of  the  young  Cuban  woman,  Evangelina  Cis- 
neros,  from  an  Havana  Jail  In  October,  1897,  was  one  of  the 
dramatic  events  of  the  Cuban  revolution.  The  news  of  the 
rescue  made  an  Impression  In  the  United  States  that  will  not 
soon  be  effaced.    The  whole  story  has  been  told  by  Miss  Cis- 


neros  herself  and  appears,  together  with  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Karl  Decker,  her  intrepid  rescuer,  and  an  Introductory  chap- 
ter by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  In  a  neatly  printed  volume 
illustrated  by  BYederlc  Remington,  Thomas  flezning,  and 
other  artists. 

SOME  AMERICAN  STORIES  OP  HISTORY.  LOCALITY, 
AND  CONTEMPORARY  LIPE. 

A  Hero  in  Homespun :  A  Tale  of  the  Loyal  South.  By 
William  £.  Barton.  12mo,  pp.  415.  Boston:  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $1.50. 

At  last  the  sufferings  and  heroism  of  the  mountain  loy- 
alists of  East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  our  Civil  War  have 
given  the  novelist  a  theme.  Mr.  Barton's  home«pun  hem, 
obscure,  rude,  and  unlettered  though  he  was,  deserved  to 
have  his  deeds  commemorated,  and  we  do  not  know  howtht£» 
could  have  been  done  more  effectively  than  through  the  me- 
dium of  realistic  Action.  In  Mr.  Barton's  pages  this  loyal 
mountaineer,  whose  fathers  had  fought  at  King's  Moan  tain 
and  at  New  Orleans,  tells  in  his  own  homely  phrase  the  story 
of  the  great  conflict  in  the  'Sixties,  from  which  his  people 
emerged  victorious,  but  terribly  chastened. 

Southern  Soldier  Stories.  By  George  Cary  Eggleston. 
12mo,  pp.  251.  New  York:  The  Maciuillan  Com- 
pany.   11.60. 

Mr.  Eggleston,  who  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Journalists  in  New  York  and  is  a  brother  of 
Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  hap];>ened  to  be  a  vaUant  boy  soldier 
on  the  Confederate  side.  He  has  written  varioos  booksi. 
among  them  '*  A  RebePs  Recollections.'*  His  latest  velum.- 
Is  made  up  of  sketches  and  incidents  that  throw  many  a  side- 
light upon  American  character  as  manifested  in  time  of  war. 

Where  the  Trade  Wind  Blows:  West  Indian  Tales.  By 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield.  12mo,  pp.  308.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

It  Is  a  wonder  that  the  striking  contrasts  and  romantic 
suggestions  of  West  Indian  life  have  not  been  more  f  reiiuently 
drawn  upon  as  literary  material  by  the  writers  of  the  United 
States.  These  stories  show  well  how  charming  are  the  pos 
sibilltles ;  and  when  we  shall  have  annexed  Cuba  and  bought 
a  few  more  islands  in  that  region,  the  books  will  doubtless 
multiply  rapidly. 

Carita:  A  Cuban  Romance.  By  Louis  Pendleton. 
12mo,  pp.  247.  Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co,  #1.35. 

We  have  here  a  story  which  will  doubtless  gain  some 
especial  attention  by  reason  of  the  prominence  of  Cuba  as  a 
topic,  although  this  Is  neither  historical  nor  political^  but  a 
romance  pure  and  simple. 

The  Man  who  Outlived  Himself.  By  Albion  W.  Tour- 
g6e.  16mo,  pp.  215.  New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert.    75  cents. 

This  little  volume  contains  three  stories  by  Judge  Tour- 
g6e,  all  of  them  thoroughly  readable,— the  first  one,  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  being  a  story  of  New  York  city 
life,  the  second  one,  "  Poor  Joel  Pike,"  a  Northern  story  of 
fann  life,  and  the  third, ''  The  Grave  of  Tante  Ang61ique«*'  a 
Louisiana  story. 

Whether  White  or  Black,  a  Man  :   A  Plea  for  Civil 
Rights  and  Social  Privileges  for  the  Negro.     By 
Edith  Smith  Davis.    12mo,   pp.   199.    New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    75  cents. 
This  story  is  advertised  as  **  The  Modern  Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin."    Whatever  Its  merits,  it  Is  a  well-intended  plea  for 

the  laying  aside  of  race  prejudice. 

The  Pride  of  the  Mercers.  By  T.  C.  DeLeon.  12ma 
pp.  868.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.25. 
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An  extremely  "plotty"  story  of  Southern  life,  well 
written  and  readable.  The  unfortunately  parted  hero  and 
heroine  betake  themselves  the  one  to  lighting  for  Cuba  Libre, 
and  the  other  to  trained  nursing  in  New  York.  The  trained 
tmrae  of  course  ^ts  a  chance  to  nurse  her  hero  back  to  life, 
and  all  ends  happily. 

Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.    By  Bret  Harte.    16mo,  pp. 

»18.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte,  in  this  new  volume  of  short  stories,  is 
faithful  to  his  old  field,  as  the  following  titles  would  suffi- 
ijently  show:  "The  Judgment  of  Bolinas  Plain,**  "The 
Strange  Experience  of  Alkali  Dick,**  "A  Night  on  the 
Di\ide,**  and  **The  Youngest  Prospector  in  Calaveras.** 

Like  a  Gallant  Lady.    By  Kate  M.  Cleary.    12mo,  pp. 

392.    Chicago:  Way  &  Williams.    $1.25. 

A  Nebraska  love  story.  The  hero  is  a  young  Englishman, 
has  taken  up  life  on  a  ranch,  and  the  heroine,  an  Eastern 
girl,  who  is  visiting  her  ranching  brother. 

Tales  of  the  City  Room.   By  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan.  12rao, 
pp.  232.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 
A  volume  of  readable  stories  evolved  out  of  experiences 

on  the  reporting  staff  of  a  New  York  daily  newspaper. 


REV.  DR.  CYBU8  TOWN8END  BRADY. 

For  Love  of  Country:  A  Story  of  Land  and  Sea  in  the 

Days  of  the  Revolution.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 

12mo,  pp.  354.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

$1.25. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brady,  Archdeacon  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
in  this  volume  given  us  a  worthy  addition  to  our  list  of  his- 
torical novels  dealing  with  the  Revolutionary  perifKl.  There 
are  some  very  thrilling  chapters  of  naval  warfare  in  this 
book;  and  George  Washington  figures  conspicuously  in  con- 
nection with  the  Trenton  and  Princeton  campaigns.  Captain 
John  Paul  Jones,  Lord  Comwallis,  and  various  other  liis- 
torlcal  personages  are  characters  in  the  story. 


A  Colonial  Dame:  A  Pen- Picture  of  Colonial  Days  and 
Ways.  By  Laura  Dayton  Fessendeu.  12mOf  pp.  220 
Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

There  is  more  romance  than  colonial  history  in  this 
story,— but  the  atmosphere  of  the  revolutionary  ];>eriod  is  well 
preserved,  and  the  prominence  of  well-known  historical  char- 
acters, particularly  Major  Andre,  is  to  be  noted.  The  Hud- 
son river  region  furnishes  the  scene  for  the  events  described. 

Vivian  of  Virginia:  Being  the  Memoirs  of  Our  First 
Rebellion,  by  John  Vivian,  Esq.,  of  Middle  Planta- 
tion, Virginia.    By  Hulbert  Fuller.    12mo,  pp.  377. 
Boston:  Lamson,  WolfPe  &  Co.    $1.75. 
A  novel  of  the  early  colonial  history  of  Virginia,  its 

events  following  Bacon*s  rebellion  of  1676.  with  Governor 

Berkeley  as  a  conspicuous  character. 

The  Head  of  a  Hundred :  Being  an  Account  of  Certain 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  Humphrey  Huntoon,  Esq. 
By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  16mo,  pp:.  225.  Boston 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

White  Aprons:  A  Romance  of  Baeon's  Rebellion,  Vir- 
ginia, 1676.  By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  16mo,  pp. 
339.    Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.    The  two  vol- 

'      umes,  $6. 

Flint:  His  Faults,  His  Friendships,  and  His  Fortunes. 
By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  16mo,  pp.  362.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.25. 

It  will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Goodwin*s  successful  romances  of  early  Virginia  life  have 
been  reissued  in  a  very  attractive  form,  while  her  recent 
novel,  **Flint,**astory  of  the  present  day,— its  scenes  being 
laid  in  New  York  and  at  a  summer  resort  in  New  England,— 
is  well  worth  reading,  and  establishes  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Goodwin  has  fairly  entered  upon  an  important  literary 
career. 

In  Buff  and  Blue  :  Being  Certain  Portions  from  the 
Diary  of  Richard  Hilton,  Gentleman,  of  Haslet's 
Regiment,  Delaware  Foot,  in  our  Ever-Glorious 
War  of  Independence.  By  George  Brydges  Rodney. 
16mo,  pp.  206.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  story  gives  prominence  to  Revolutionary  events 
from  the  Delaware  point  of  view.  The  diary  of  its  hero, 
Richard  Hilton,  carries  the  reader  through  the  entire  Revo- 
lutionary period  in  a  way  that  touches  the  whole  course  of 
that  memorable  struggle.  There  is  the  usual  romantic  love 
story  interwoven. 

Mademoiselle  de  Berny  :  A  Story  of  Valley  Forge.  By 
Pauline  Bradford  Mackie.  12mo,  pp.  272.  Boston  : 
Lamson,  Wolffe&  Co.    $1.50. 

An  Unwilling  Maid :  Being  the  History  of  Certain 
Episodes  During  the  American  Revolution  in  the 
Early  Life  of  Mistre.Hs  Betty  Y'orke,  born  Wolcott. 
By  Jeanie  Gould  Lincoln.  16mo,  pp.  263.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Of  these  two  Revolutionary  tales,  each  of  which  includes 
a  happily  completed  love  story,  one  belongs  to  the  region  of 
New  York  and  the  otlier  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  Both  are 
well  written  and  do  not  omit  to  bring  the  eminent  personages 
of  the  period  into  the  cast. 

The  Celebrity :  An  Episode.  By  Winston  Churchill. 
12mo,  pp.  303.  New  Y'ork  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Winston  Churohill's  manner  of  telling  a  storj-  was 
pleasantly  shown  a  year  or  two  ago  in  **  Mr.  Keegan*K  Elope- 
ment," an  amusing  naval  tale,  contributed  to  the  Cfntury 
Magazine.  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  who  has  since  had  editorial  experi- 
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ence  in  New  York  magazinedom,  and  has  of  late  been  de- 
voting himself  to  writing.  "  The  Celebrity,"  which  is  his 
first  long  story,  has  made  a  decided  hit,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  newspaper  reviews.  It  is  In  a  light  vein,  but  none 
the  less  worth  while  as  a  capital  American  story  which 
moves  of  itself  from  beginning  to  end.  and  which  is  cleverly 
and  truly  representative  of  certain  phases  of  American  life. 
The  principal  scene  of  the  story  is  a  quiet  little  summer  re- 
sort on  one  of  the  Western  lakes.  The  "  celebrity  "  who  gives 
title  to  the  story  is  a  popular  young  novelist  who  la  tired  of 


MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILU 

social  attentions  at  the  fashionable  Eastern  resorts,  and 
turns  up  in  the  West  under  an  assumed  name,  ostensibly  to 
escape  flattering  admiration.  We  shall  not,  however,  attempt 
to  tell  the  story.  Busy  people  may  safely  make  a  note  of  it 
for  next  summer's  vacation  reading,  if  they  have  not  time  to 
read  it  sooner.  Mr.  Churchill,  it  is  said,  is  engaged  now  upon 
a  very  stirring  naval  story  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
is  also  to  give  us  in  the  future  a  volume  of  short  stories,  all  or 
most  of  which  will  have  something  to  do  with  our  modern 
navy.  Nobody  could  be  more  American  than  Mr.  Churchill ; 
and  newspapers  are  hereby  warned  not  to  attribute  his  ex- 
cellent work  to  a  certain  yuung  Englishman,  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  as  some  of  them  have  erroneously 
done. 

An  Elusive  Lover.     By  Virna  Woods.     16mo,  pp.  254. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  California  love  story,  the  heroine  being  a  girl 
from  the  East  who  supports  herself  by  teaching  music,  and 
the  hero  a  young  artist  from  Germany. 

Tlie  Man  of  the  Family  :  A  Novel.    By  Christian  Reid. 
12mo,  pp.  336.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1. 
This  is  a  story  of  the  Bayou  Tfeche  country  of  Louisiana. 

The  Hermit  of  Nottingham:    A  Novel.      By  Charles 
Conrad  Abbott.     12mo,  pp.  832.    Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.    $1.25. 
Dr.  Abbott  has  written  numerous  charming  books  about 


nature  and  outdoor  life ;  and  this  story,  which  is  baaed  upon 
facts  in  the  life  of  a  hermit  who  lived  in  the  New  Jersey 
woods  for  about  fifty  years,  grows  naturally  out  of  the 
author's  own  experiences  and  knowledge. 

The  Queerest  Man  Alive,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Geonze 
H.  Hepworth.    12mo,  pp.  271.    New  York:   R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.    $1.25. 
A  volume  of  short  stories  by  the  well-known  clergyman 

of  the  New  York  Htrald'B  editorial  staff. 

For  Pity's  Sake:  A  Story  for  the  Times.  Being  Remi- 
niscences of  a  Guest  at  a  Country  Inn.  By  Sarab 
Nelson  Carter.  12mo,  pp.  191.  Boston:  De Wolfe, 
FIske&Co.    $1. 

This  book  is  a  story  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  and  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  better  care  and  treatment  of  dumb  animals. 

The  General's  Double:  A  Story  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  By  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.  12ma 
pp.  446.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.25. 

A  very  readable  story  by  a  well-known  writer,  whirb 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  great  sectional  struggle 
that  began  thirty-seven  years  ago. 

Warrior  Gap  :  A  Story  of  the  Sioux  Outbreak  of  1868. 
By  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.  12mo,  pp.  277. 
Chicago  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    $1.25. 

In  writing  a  story  of  the  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest 
thirty  years  ago.  Captain  King  is  dealing  with  material  with 
which  he  is  especially  familiar. 

The  Mystery  of  Choice.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers 
16mo,  pp.  288.   New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.::5. 

This  volume  contains  six  or  seven  short  stories  which, 
like  everything  that  Mr.  Chambers  writes,  are  at  once  very 
novel  and  very  readable. 

A  Book  of  True  Lovers.  By  Octave  Thanet.  16mo,  pp. 
277.    Chicago  :  Way  &  Williams.    $1.25. 

This  Western  author  has  gathered  together  a  number  of 
her  recent  love  stories  that  have  appeared  in  various  period- 
icals. 
Mrs.  Knollys,  and  Other  Stories.    By  F.  J.  Stimson. 

12mo,  pp.  207.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

$1.50. 

A  collection  of  seven  short  stories  by  the  well-known 
author  of  "  King  Noanett." 

The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis  :  A  Novel.  By  Frank  R 
Stockton.  12mo,  pp.  230.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1.50. 

One  of  Mr.  Stockton*s  most  Ingenious  creations,  the 
];>eriod  chosen  being  the  middle  of  the  coming  century,  and 
the  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  exploits  of  a  very  brilliant 
inventor. 

Don  Luis'  Wife:  A  Romance  of  the  West  Indies.  From 
her  Letters,  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  Padre,  the 
Doctor  Caccavelli,  Marc  Aurele,  Curate  of  SamsniL 
By  Lillian  Hinman  Shuey.  12mo,  pp.  235.  Boston: 
Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  story  of  the  experiences  of  an  American  girl  who 
became  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  on  the  island  of 
San  Domingo,  purports,  for  the  punx>ses  of  literary  art.  to 
have  been  compiled  from  her  letters  and  from  various  man- 
uscript memoranda  by  Dominican  Spaniards,  which  had  in 
the  course  of  events  found  their  way  to  California. 

An  American  Mother,  and  Other  Stories,  By  Mary 
Lanman  Underwood.  12mo,  pp.  290.  Wausau, 
Wis. :  Van  Vechten  &  Ellis.    $1.50. 
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The  LoTe  of  a  Caliban  :  A  Romantic  Opera  in  One  Act. 

By  Elia  W.  Peattie.    4to,  pp.  41.    Wausau,  Wia.: 

VanVechten&  Ellis.    $2. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
mjtkins  and  publishing  of  books  in  the  West.  Two  volumes 
have  this  month  come  to  our  table  from  the  **  Philosopher 
Preae,"  so-called,  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  and  they  are  both  very- 
creditable  specimens  of  typographic  art  and  of  binding. 
The  stories  by  Mrs.  Underwood  are  reprinted  from  various 
periodicals,  and  are  characteristic  studies  of  our  American 
domestic  life  and  manners.  Mrs.  Peattie^s  tale  is  cast  in  the 
dra,inatic  form,  and  is  entitled  an  *^  opera  in  one  act.**  It 
<diow8  versatility  on  Mrs.  Peattie^s  part,  but  its  excellence  is 
not  that  of  her  best  short  stories. 

The  King  of  the  Town.    By  Ellen  Mackbum.    16mo, 
pp.  152.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 
A  znelodramatio  story  of  an  army  post  and  a  mining  town 

in  the  far  West* 

80MS   STORIES  OP  FOREIGN  LIFE,  PRESENT  AND 
PAST. 

Amons  the  Danes.    By  Mrs.  D.  L.  Rhone.    12mo,  pp. 

896.     New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    $1.25. 

*^  Among  the  Dunes**  reads  like  some  of  the  best  work 
of  the  new  school  of  Scandinavian  writers ;  but  it  is  in  fact 
an  American  book,  the  production  of  a  Pennsylvanian  lady. 
The  scene  Is  laid  in  Jutland,  and  the  story,  which  is  quite  out 
of  the  common.  Is  full  of  an  intense  romantic  interest  and 
charm. 

Young  Blood.     By  E.  W.  Homung.    12mo,  pp.  830. 

New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

This  British  an  thorns  specialty  is  the  story  that  oscillates 
between  Australia  and  England.  In  this  particular  tale  the 
hero  comes  back  to  the  old  home  from  South  Africa  in  the 
finrt  chapter,  and  has  exciting  experiences  with  rogues  and 
detectives  through  the  rest  of  the  book. 

A  Voyage  of  Consolation.  By  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan 
(Mrs.  Everard  Cotes).  12mo,  pp.  825.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  this  new  book  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  sequel  to  the  experiences  of  **  An  American  Girl 
in  London,**  which  was  by  ail  odds  the  most  clever  of  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan*s  seven  or  eight  previous  books. 

A  Son  of  Israel :  An  Original  Story.  By  "  Rachel 
Penn."  12mo,  pp.  806.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
oott  Company.    $1.25, 

A  very  thrilling  story,  which  is  laid  in  the  Russian  city 
of  Odessa,  and  the  motive  of  which  is  the  present  bitter  an- 
tagonism  between  the  Jews  and  the  Russian  Christians. 

The  Broom  of  the  War  God.  A  Novel.  By  Henry  Noel 
Brailsford.  12mO|  pp.  887.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  story  of  the  recent  war  in  Greece,  which  appears  to 
have  been  written  by  one  of  the  numerous  English  war  cor- 
respondents who  flocked  to  Athens  last  year. 

The  Diaaster.  By  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte.  Trans- 
lated, with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  Frederic 
Lees.  12mo,  pp.  439.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

An  ambitious  and  important  story  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  with  especial  reference  to  Metz  and  Sedan.  It  is 
by  the  sons  of  General  Margueritte,  who  was  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  French  generals  of  that  unhappy  war.  The 
book,  contains  more  history  than  fiction,  and  in  its  original 
French  form  has  been  much  commented  upon  in  Europe. 

A  Desert  Drama :  Being  the  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 
By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  12mo,  pp.  277.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $1.50. 


Dr.  Conan  Doyle*s  new  book  is  a  contemporary  story  of 
the  English  army  in  the  upper  Nile  region,  and  of  course 
strikes  the  present  mood  in  England. 

Shrewsbury:  A  Romance.    By  J.  Stanley  Weyman. 

12mo,  pp.  418.    New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

Another  historical  romance  in  Mr.  Weyman*s  best  vein, 
dealing  with  the  plots  of  the  Jacobitef*  in  the  early  years  of 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  English  throne. 

From  The  Other  Side  :  Stories  of  Transatlantic  Travi  1. 
By  Henry  B.  Fuller.  16mo,  pp.  229.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  little  volume,  containing  four  short  stories,  is  by  a 
well-known  Chicago  writer,  and  its  character  is  sufficiently 
denoted  by  the  sub-title,  *' Stories  of  Transatlantic  Travel.'* 

A  Dog  of  Constantinople.  By  Izora  C.  Chandler.  12mo, 
pp.  215.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 
This  also  is  a  story  that  will  have  a  particular  interest 

for  those  who  like  books  and  tales  about  animals. 

Kallistratus  :   An  Autobiography.    By  A.  H.  Gilkes. 

12mo,  pp.  241.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

A  story  which  tells  in  the  first  person  the  experiences  of 
an  Athenian  Greek  who  lived  in  the  period  of  the  wars  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  and  witnessed  HannibaPs  cam- 
paigns, and  who  recounts  much  that  has  historical  interest 
and  value  in  the  summing  up  of  his  experiences. 

Fabius  the  Roman  ;  or,  How  the  Church  Became  Mili- 
tant.   By  Rev.  E.  Fitch  Burr,  D.D.    12rao,  pp.  388. 
New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $1.50. 
A  story  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  tho 

Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

RELIGION. 

A  History  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States.  By 
James  M.  Buckley.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  492—481. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $5. 
The  able  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  is  probably  the 
one  man  in  the  denomination  to  whom  well-informed  readers, 
by  common  consent,  would  turn  for  information  on  the 
affairs  of  American  Methodism,  past  and  present.  Dr.  Buck- 
ley seems  to  have  conceived  his  office  as  the  historian  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States  to  be  limited  to  the  recording  of 
fact;  he  has  refrained  from  extended  comment,  as  a  rule, 
although  his  readers,  we  are  sure,  would  often  have  been  in- 
terested in  his  personal  opinions  on  controverted  points.  The 
expression  of  his  own  views,  however,  was  no  part  of  the  his- 
torian's function,  as  he  understood  it,  and  he  has  held  himself 
strictly  to  the  task  of  setting  forth  in  proper  proportion  and 
sequence  the  events  which  mark  the  progress  of  Methodism 
from  John  Wesley's  day  to  this.  These  facts  are  sufficiently 
remarkable  in  themselves ;  they  need  no  literary  embellish- 
ment. Dr.  Buckley  has  chosen  to  tell  the  story  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  way,  with  no  straining  whatever  for  dramati  t 
effect.  His  purpose  has  been  admirably  carried  out ;  the  re- 
sult will  be  universally  accepted  as  the  standard  history-  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  this  country.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred portraits  and  several  other  illustrations  are  scattered 
through  the  two  volumes. 

Even  as  You  and  I.    By  Bolton  Hall.    16mo,  pp.  270. 

New  York :  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 

The  first  part  of  this  little  book  is  a  series  of  parables  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  foundation  principles  in  the  author's 
philosophy  of  life.  The  second  part  is  an  exposition  of  Tol- 
stoi's theories  as  they  are  embodied  in  his  treatise,  "Of 
Life.'*  In  connection  with  this  exposition  there  appears  a 
brief  appreciation  of  the  Tolstoi  philosophy  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  an  admirable  ex- 
pression of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  advanced  Christian 
socialism. 
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The  Book  of  Books  ;  or,  Divine  Revelation  from  Three 
Standpoints.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Book.  12mo,  pp.  280. 
Indianapolis:  Catholic  Record  Print. 

Suggestive  Illustrations  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew.  By  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.  12mo,  pp. 
477.    New  York:  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chron- 
icles. In  the  Text  of  the  Version  of  1884.  By  Wil- 
liam  Day  Crockett,  A.M.  4to,  pp.  375.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains.    $2. 

A  National  Church.    By  William  Reed  Huntington. 

12mo,  pp.  109.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 

$1. 
How  to  Make  the  Sunday  School  Go.    By  A.  T.  Brewer. 

16mo,  pp.  191.   New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains,  60  cents. 

The  Protestant  Faith;  or.  Salvation  by  Belief.  By 
Dwight  Hinckley  Olmstead.  Third  edition.  12mo, 
pp.  80.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    75 cents. 

Airs  Right  with  the  World.  By  Charles  B.  Newoomb. 
12mo,  pp.  261.  Boston:  The  Philosophical  Publish- 
ing Company.    $1.50. 

The  Christ  of  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever,  and 
Other  Sermons.  By  Ezra  Hoyt  Bsrington,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  335.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.60. 

The  Living  Christ:  An  Exposition  of  the  Immortality 
of  Man  in  Soul  and  Body.  By  Paul  Tyner.  16mo, 
pp.  348.  Denver,  Col. :  The  Temple  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

Our  Elder  Brother:  His  Biography.  By  E.  P.  Tenney. 
8vo,  pp.  611.  Springfield,  Mass.:  King-Richardson 
Publishing  Company. 

In  Tune  with  the  Infinite;  or.  Fullness  of  Peace,  Power, 
and  Plenty.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine.  12mo,  pp. 
222.    Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  Life  for  Africa:  Rev.  Adolphus  Clemens  Good,  Ph.D. 
By  Ellen  C.  Parsons,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  316.  Chicago: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.50. 

Studies  in  Comparative  Theology:  Six  Lectures.  De- 
livered by  Rev.  George  H.  Trever,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp. 
432.    Cincinnati:  Curts&  Jennings.    $1.20. 

How  we  Master  our  Fate.  By  Ursula  N.  Crestefeld. 
4to,  pp.  109.  New  York:  Gestefeld  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   75  cents. 

The  Breath  of  Life:  A  Series  of  Self-Treatments.  By 
Ursula  N.  Gestefeld.  12mo,  pp.  63.  New  York: 
The  Gestefeld  Publishing  Company.    50  cents. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychology  :  A  Text-Book  of 
Mental  Science.    By  George  Trumbull  Ladd.    8vo, 
pp.  439.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50. 
Professor  Ladd^s  latest  work  on  psychology  is  intended 
for  use  in  colleges  and  normal  schools  and  may  be  combined 
by  the  student  with   the   author^s   previous  treatises  on 
physioloKical  psychology.    The  present  work  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  methods  of  physiological  research,  from  which 
so  much  is  hoped  by  the  present-day  psychologists,  are  still 
unable  to  explain  the  more  complex  of  mental  phenomena. 
It  is  left  to  what  is  termed  descriptive  psychology  to  deal 
with  such  matters  as  the  growth  of  intellect  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  higher  sentiments  and  emotions. 
A  Primer  of  PsycholoKy.    By  Edward  Bradford  Titch- 
ener.    12mo,  pp.  330.    New  York :  The  Macraillan 
Company.    $1. 


The  most  recent  elementary  text-book  of  psychology 
embodying  to  any  extent  tne  results  of  modem  research  is 
l^rofessor  Tltchener*8  little  voltime,  intended  as  a  -first 
book  **  in  the  science. 

The  Psychologcy  of  Suggestion:  A  Research  into  the 
Subconscious  Nature  of  Man  and  Society.  By  Bori* 
Sidis,  Ph.D.  With  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam  James.  12mo,  pp.396.  New  York:  D.  AppletoD 
&Co.    $1.75. 

Those  investigators  especially  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  subconscious  will  find  in  this  book  by  Dr.  Sidis  a  disciis- 
sion  of  the  latest  theories  and  a  full  account  of  the  moftt  in- 
structive experiments.  The  work  is  enthusiastically  recom- 
mended by  Professor  James. 

The  Subconscious  Self  and  Its  Relation  to  Education 
and  Health.  By  Louis  Waldstein,  M.D.  I2mo,  pp. 
171.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.35. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Emotions.  By  Th.  Ribot.  lltaio, 
pp.  474.  New  York:  (imported  by)  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.    $1.25. 

The  Psychology  of  Health  and  Happiness.  By  La  Forest 
Potter,  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  163.  Boston:  Philosophical 
Publishing  Company.    $1. 

A  wise  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  proposed  treat- 
ment of  disease  through  the  vital  association  of  the  mental 
and  the  physical— in  short,  a  scientific  form  of  **niind  cure," 

A  Case  of  Partial  Dematerialization  of  the  Body  of  a 
Medium.  Investigation  and  Discussion  by  Mons.  A 
Asakof.  Translated  by  Tracy  Gould.  12mo,  pp.  197. 
Boston :  Banner  of  Light  Publishing  Company 

Evolutional  Ethics  and  Animal  Psychology.    By  K  P. 

Evans.    12mo,  pp.  386.    New  York:  D.  Appletond: 

Co,    $1.75. 

The  author  of  this  strikingly  original  work  discusues  the 
ethical  relations  of  man  to  the  lower  animals,  making  an  in- 
genious plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  animals- 
rights  which  he  holds  as  subordinate  only  to  the  rights  of 
our  fellow-men. 

CHILD-STUDY. 

The  Study  of  Children,  and  their  School  Training.  By 
Francis  Warner,  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  284.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1. 

Dr.  Warner's  method  of  observing  and  describing  chU* 
dren  is  based  on  an  experience  of  twenty  years  as  a  London 
physician,  and  has  been  tested  by  personal  examinations  of 
one  hundred  thousand  school  children.  Besides  describing 
his  method  of  child-study  in  detail,  his  book  has  chapters  on 
the  child's  body  and  brain«  adolescence^  and  school  hjrgiene. 
The  book  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  of  the  greatest  valoe 
to  teachers  and  parents. 

Children's  Ways.     By   James   Sully.    12mo,  pp.  201. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  volume  consists  of  selections  from  Professor  Solly's 
'^Studies  of  Childhood/'  with  some  additional  matter,  chief- 
ly in  the  form  of  stories.  Abstruse  discussions  have  been 
omitted,  and  the  order  of  treatment  has  been  somewhat 
altered. 

A  Manual  of  Mental  Science,  for  Teachers  and  Students; 

or,  Childhood :  Its  Character  and  Culture.   By  Jessie 

A.  Fowler.    12mo,  pp.  250.    New  York  :  Fowler  & 

Wells  Company.    $1. 

A  treatise  on  child-study  from  the  phrenological  point  of 
view.  The  photographs  of  children  which  serve  as  Ulustn^ 
tions  add  to  the  book's  interest. 

Child  Culture  in  the  Home:  A  Book  for  Mothers.  By 
Martha  B.  Mosher.  16mo,  pp.  240.  New  York 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1. 
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FabriC'Marked  Pottery.  F.  8.  Dellenbaugh. 
In  a  World  Half  as  Large.  M.  J.  Delboeuf. 
The  First  Thermometers.   M.  P.  Duhem. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.   March. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Montague  Marks. 
Drawing  in  Charcoal.    Robert  J  arvis. 
Suggestions  for  Composition.    M.  M.  Sproul. 
Sketching  from  Nature.    C.  A.  Vanderhoof. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    March. 
William  J.  Linton.    Caroline  A.  Powell. 
Picture-Making  and  Picture-Judging.    J.  C.  Vandyke. 
A  Review  of  Book  Illustration .    Ernest  Knaufft. 

Atalanta.— London.    March. 
Storers  of  Winter  Food.    A.  H.  Japp. 
The  Memoirs  of  Wilhelmina  of  Prussia.    Hilda  Graham. 
Elementary  School  Teaching  as  a  Profession  for  Women. 
Ruth  Young. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.— New  York.    February. 
The  American  Henley  Idea. 
Bayeux  Tapestry.    S.  L.  Parrish. 
Poets  of  To-day.    Samuel  Minturn  Peck. 
Literature  and  the  Colleges.    Henry  A.  Beers. 

Badminton  Magazine. —London.     March. 
On  the  TraU  of  the  Scorcher.    Lord  Moncreiflf. 
Indian  Pig-Sticking.    R.  D.  Rudolf. 
Snipe.    E.  F.  T.  Bennett. 

Umpires  and  Some  Umpire  Stories.  W.  J.  Ford. 
Lacrosse ;  How,  When,  and  Where  to  See  It. 

The  Bankers*  Magaxine.— London.    March. 
Bankers*  Balances  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  Bank  of  England.— XIV. 
The  Brazilian  Financial  Outlook. 
Financial  Relations  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Bankers*  Magaxine.— New  York.    March. 
Russian  Currency  Reform. 
Postal  Savings  Banks. 

Seven  Years  of  Federal  Finance.    F.  C.  Clark. 
The  Transfer  of  Monetary  Securities.    J.  M.  Townsend,  Jr. 

Blackwood's  Magaxine,— Edinburgh.  March. 
The  Cries  of  Paris. 

The  Truth  About  the  Cardinal's  Murder.    A.  Lang. 
German  Country  Life.    G.  W.  Steevens. 
Witchcraft  and  Christianity.    H.  M.  Doughty. 
Tuba-Fishing.    Edward  A.  Irving. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    February. 
British  Commercial  Relations  with  China. 
Authorized  Gas  Undertakings. 
The  Traffic  of  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  "  Canal. 
The  Trade  of  Para  and  the  Amazon. 
The  Trade  and  Industry  of  the  French  Soudan. 
.The  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  Yangtse-Kiang. 

Canadian  Magaxine.— Toronto.    March. 
British  and  American  Diplomacy  Affecting  Canada.     T. 

Hodgins. 
Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— V.    J.  G.  Bourinot. 
The  Fenians  on  the  St.  Croix.   J.  Vroom. 
The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada. 

Cassell's  Family  Magaxine.— London.  March. 
The  Hague :  Capitals  at  Play.  B.  Fletcher  Robinson. 
Leaders  in  Oratorio.    F.  Dolman. 

Castier'8  Magaxine.— New  York.    March. 
Liquid  Fuel  for  Locomotives.    A.  M.  Bell. 
The  Building  of  a  Ship.    Lewis  Nixon. 
Can  Coke  be  Used  as  a  Smokeless  Fuel ?    H.  W.  Spangler. 
The  Dangers  of  Tall  Steel  Structures.    W.  L.  B.  Jennev. 
The  American  Naval  Officer  of  the  Future.    W.  M.  McFar- 

land. 
Fortunes  in  Nuggets  of  Gold.    George  E.  Walsh. 
The  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Ores.    W.  A.  Anthony. 
Central  Operation  of  Distant  Devices.    W.  B.  Cowles. 

Catholic  World.-New  York.    March. 
America  as  Seen  from  Abroad.    John  J.  Eeane. 
Cesare  Aureli,  a  Roman  Sculptor.    Marie  D.  Walsh. 
The  Weapon  of  Fiction  Against  the  Church.   Walter  Lecky. 
A  Visitandine  of  the  Ninteenth  Century. 
A  Study  of  the  American  Temperance  Question.  A.  P.  Doyle. 
The  Crowning  with  Thorns  in  Art.    Eliza  S.  Allen. 
Catholic  Life  in  Washington.    Mary  T.  Waggsman. 
Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    March. 
The  Mineral  Riches  of  China. 
The  French  Invasion  of  1797.    Charles  Edwardes. 
Gas- Works  Management  and  Consumers'  Interests. 

Charities  Review.— New  York.    March. 
Medical  Charities.    Stephen  Smith. 
The  Legal  Aid  Society.    Fred^-rick  W.  Holb. 


Lodfifing  of  Homeless  Men.    Homer  Folks. 
Industrial  Insurance.    Haley  Fiske. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    March. 
The  Demoralization  of  France. 
Immorality  and  Cowardice  of  Modem  Loan-Mongering.    A. 

J.Wilson. 
The  Military  Amateurs. 
Agricultui'al  Depression.    Edmund  Vemey. 
The  Problem  in  the  Far  Blast.    Fred.  T.  Jane. 
China  and  Japan:  The  Dragon  and  the  Chrysanthemum. 
The  Decline  of  Tractarianism.    **  A  Country  Parson." 
The  Strike  of  German  Students  in  Austria.    S.  Schldrowitz. 

Cornhill  Magaxine.— Ijondon.    March. 
Lord  Anson  and  the  "  Centurion.'*    W.  H.  Fltohett. 
James  Clarence  Mangan :  Poet,  Eccentric,  and  Humorist.  A. 

P.  Graves. 
Gold-Mining  at  the  Klondike.    T.  C.  Down. 
The  Life  of  a  Chinese  Mandarin.    E.  H.  Parker. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    March. 
(In  English.) 
Coleridge's  Notes  on  Flogel. 

The  Literary  Movement  in  Germany.    J.  G.  Robertson. 
Naples.    Arthur  Symons. 

(In  French.) 
The  Social  Question.    Paul  DescheneL 
The  Copy  Books  of  Montauban.    J.  A.  D.  Ingres. 
The  Patriotism  of  Lieut.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  1785-».   A. 

Chuquet. 
Unpublished  Letters  to  Gustavo  d'EichtnaL.    John  Stoart 
MilL 

(In  German.) 
Criticisms  of  the  Socialist  Future  State.    (Concluded.;    A. 

Wagner. 
Napoleon  I.  and  Prussia.    (Concluded.)    MaxLenz. 
"Future   State:*'  Two  Open   Letters.    Rudolph  Sohn,  E. 
Bernstein. 

Demorest's  Family  Magaxine.— New  York.    March. 
The  Aquarium  in  Battery  Park.    E.  W.  Mayo. 
French  Women:  The  Young  Girl.    Harriet  Monroe. 
Jenny  Lind.    H.  B.  Elliot. 

The  Dial. -Chicago. 
February  16. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Education  of  Women  in  England.    Ellen  C.  Hinsdale. 

Biarch  1. 
The  Book  and  the  Custom  House. 
French  Genius  in  Criticism.    G.  L.  Swiggett. 

Education.— Boston.    March. 
Corporal   Punishment  as  a  Means  of  Social  ControL    E. 

Barnes. 
Indian  Dialects.    J.  W.  Wilkinson. 
Analysis  of  Tennyson's  **  Idylls  of  the  King.'*— II. 
Deaf  Mutes  and  Their  Instruction.    A.  Morton. 
The    Uncertainty  of    the    Teacher's  Position.— II.    E.  L. 

Cowdrick. 

Educational  Review.- New  York.    March. 
The  Logic  of  Mathematics  in  Relation  to  Education.   C.S. 

Pierce. 
The  Problem  of  Occupation  for  College  Women.    Kate  H. 

Claghorn. 
The  Grading  and  Promotion  of  Pupils.    John  T.  Prince. 
The  School  Fatigue  Question  in  Germany.    H.  T.  Lukens. 
Reading  Aloud Tn  the  Public  Schools.    S.  H.  Clark. 
Paidology,  the  Science  of  the  Child.    Oscar  Chrisman. 
American  Graduate  Schools.    H.  Edgren. 

Educational  Review.— London.    March. 
The  Future  of  Schools  of  Science.    William  Dvche. 
The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Schools.    Edith  Aitken. 
The  Education  of  a  Moor.    Budgett  Meakln. 

Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    March. 

Gold  Mines  of  the  Witwatersrand,  South  Africa,-IL  J.J. 

Hammond. 
Mining  Law  in  North  America.    R.  W.  Raymond. 
Utilization  of  Exhaust  Steam.    B.  Donkin. 
Ship-Building  in  Great  Britain.— IV.    James  McKetchnie. 
Construction  of  Slow-Burning  Buildings.    Francis  C.  Moora 
British  Railway  Fares.    W.  J.  Stevens.  _ 

Development  of  Machinery  for  Sheet-Metal  Stamping.  0. 

Smith. 
Recovery  of  By-Products  of  the  Blast  Furnace.  A.  H.  Sexton. 
The  Adjudication  of  Water  Rights.    Elwood  Mead. 
Electric  Development  of  Hydraulic  Power.    F.  C.  Finkle. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    March. 

The  German  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Home.   Mary  S. 

Warren. 
Murdered  Statesmen  of  the  Century. 
Napoleon  I.,  the  Great  Adventurer. 
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•  Fortnightly  Review.— London.    March. 
Contradictions  of  Modem  France;  the  Military  Paradox. 

Pierre  de  Coubertin. 
The  French  on  the  Nile.    Frederick  A.  Edwards. 
The  Tirah  Campaign.    An  Elyewitneaa. 
The  End  of  the  New  Unionism.    Louis  Garvin. 
Methods  of  Voting ;  an  Electoral  Revolution.    W.  H.  Howe. 
Sidelights  of  the  Revanche  Idea.    Albert  D.  Vandam. 
Paal  Kruger ;  an  Apology  and  a  Defense.    F.  Reginald  Stat- 

ham. 
The  Westminster  **  Improvement "  Scheme.    With  Map.  E. 

P.  Warren. 
England  and  Japan.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    March. 
Should  the  United  States  Produce  Its  Sugar  ?    James  Wil- 
son. 
The  Duty  of  Annexing  Hawaii.    JohnT.  Morgan. 
Our  Duty  to  Cuba.    H.  D.  Monej'. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  Its  Future.    William  J.  Stone. 
China's  Complications  and  American  Trade.  Clarence  Cary. 
Brazil :  Its  Commerce  and  Resources.    T.  L.  Thompson. 
England  and  Egypt.    A.  8.  White. 

Some  Recent  Municipal  Gas  History.    Edward  W.  Bemis. 
Orvan  Music  and  Organ-Playing.    Alexandre  Guilmant. 
TheTramp  Problem:  A  Remedy.    Henry  E.  Roo<l. 
I?  It  Worlh  WTiile  to  Take  Out  a  Patent  ?    E.  J.  Prindle. 
State  Control  of  Political  Parties.    Frank  D.  Pavey. 
Ret-ent  Astronomical  Progress.    Simon  Newcomb. 
The  Xeo-Romantic  Novel.    G.  R.  Carpenter. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    March. 
Stars:  the  Suns  of  Soace.    J.  Ellard  Gore. 
The  Englitih  Township.    T.  H.  B.  Graham. 
Knight  5'  Orders  of  France.    J.  F.  Morris  Fawcett. 
Pitt^i  Speech  on  Slaverv  April  3, 17fl3. 
From  the  Kongo  to  the  Niger.    F.  A.  Edwards. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    March. 
Attorney-General  Griggs. 

Abolish  the  Death  Penalty.    James  W.  Stillman. 
The  Romance  of  the  Old  Reports.    F.  J.  Hagan. 
Attitude  of  Courts  and  Legislatures  Upon  Labor  Questions. 
Sooie  Virginia  Lawyers  of  the  Past  ana  Present.— III. 

Gunton*8  Magaxine.- New  York.    March. 
Prejudice  Against  Railroads.    Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
Reform  of  Primaries. 

A  NVw  Voire  on  Trusts.  , 

Mr.  GUdstone  on  Free  Trade. 
Labor  Troubles  in  Japan. 
New  Views  of  Domestic  Service. 

The  Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  T.   March. 
The  Hero  of  the  Yaln. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    March. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon.    Joseph  Parker. 
R«vent  Reconstructions  of  Theology.    B.  B.  Warfleld. 
What  the  Church  Should  Stand  For.    Charles  H.  Payne. 
How  Oriental  Discoveries  Are  Helpful.    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Intelligence.— New  York. 
February. 
The  Oanglionic  Nervous  System.    A  .exander  Wilder. 
Science  and  Spiritual  Phenomena.    B.  F.  Underwood. 
The  Dogma  of  Hell.    Henry  Frank. 
An  Educational  Suggestion.    L.  L.  Hopkins. 
The  Silent  Domain.    Elsworth  Lawson. 
The  DuaUsm  of  Good  and  Evil.    Eugene  Skilton. 

March. 
Attribut*^  of  God  and  Man*s  Relation  to  Them. 
The  (ranglionic  Nervous  System.    Alexander  Wilder. 
The  Diwma  of  HelL    H.  Frank. 
AnimalFlesh  as  Food.    Edward  G.  Day. 
PhlloBothy  of  the  Divine  Man.— VI.    Hudor  Genone. 

International.— Chicago.    March. 
Here  sn  1  Th**re  in  St.  Thomas,  D.  W.  I.    Lilian  D.  Kelsey. 
Thf  Superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    G.  Valbert. 
Winter  Day*  in  Japan.    Kurt  Dietsch. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.- Phila- 
delphia.   January. 
Notes  on  Aluminum.    Jesse  M.  Smith. 
Hydmulic  Rams.    J.  Richards. 
The  Geology  of  Helena,  Montana,  and  Vicinity.    L.  S.  Gris- 

wold. 
Designs  in  Steamship  Construction  Upon  the  Lakes.    R.  L. 
^  N'*wman. 
The  Diesel  Motor.    E.  D.  Meier. 

Joornal  of  Geology.— Chicago.    (Semi-Quarterly.)  January- 

Febmary. 
Movement  in  the  Crust  of  the  Earth.    J.  W.  Powell. 
Estimates  and  Causes  of  CVustal  Shortening.  C.  R.  Van  Hise. 
Note  on  the  Pressure  Within  the  Earth.    C.  S.  Sllchter. 


Classification  of  Igneous  Rocks.    W.  Cross. 
On  Rock  Classification.    P.  Iddings. 

Journal   of  the   Military   Service  Institution.- New  York. 
March. 

Hasty  Intrenchments  in  the  War  of  Secession.    A*  L>  Wag- 
ner. 
The  New  Carbine  and  Target  Practice.    E.  A.  Ellis. 
Regimental  Instruction  in  First  Aid.    Rory  Fletcher. 
The  Late  Revolution  in  Colombia.    S.  F.  Massey. 
Sowing  Without  Reaping.    William  H.  Johnston. 
A  Service  School  for  Heavy  Artillery.    H.  C.  Carbaugh. 
Aldershot  Training  in  1807. 

German  and  French  Maneuvers  of  1897.    E.  T.  Hutton. 
Armament  of  the  British  Cavalry. 
Coast  Iiefense.    F.  M.  Lowe. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.— Chicago.  (Quarterly.)  March. 

Value  of  the  "Greenbacks"  During  the  Civil  War.    W.  C. 

Mitchell. 
Economic  Situation  in  Japan.    Bernard  Moses. 
Beginnings  of  the  Financial  Independence  of  the  United 

States.    W.  P.  Sterns. 
Deposit-Reserve  System  of  the  National  Bank  Law.    E.  S. 

Meade. 
Massachusetts  Tax  Report.    A.  C.  Miller. 

Journal  of  the  United  SUtes  Artillery.- Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
(Bi-Monthly.)    January-February. 

Confederate  Ordnance  During  the  War.    W.  LeR.  Brown. 
Howitzers  and  Mortars  for  Field  Artillery. 
National  Defenses.    Major-General  Maurice. 
Old  Fort  Matanzas.    C.  DeW.  Willcox. 
Ballistic  Problems  in  Indirect  and  Curved  Fire.    J.  M.  In- 
galls. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Chicago.    March. 

Influence  of  the  Kindergarten  Spirit  Upon  a  Normal  School. 
Kindergarten  Benefit  to  Indian  Children.    Lucie  C.  Maley. 
Teaching  Art  to  Children.    Helen  E.  Starrett. 

Knowledge.— London.    March. 

The  Total  Solar  Eclipse.  January  2S,  1898.    E.  W.  Maunder. 

Cloud  Belts.    Wm.  Shackleton. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Milky  Way.    C.  Easton. 

The  Masses  and  Distances  of  Binary  Stars.    J.  E.  Gore. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    March. 

The  Seal-Hunters  of  Newfoundland.    Wilfred  T.  GrenfelL 

Greenwich  Observatory.    E.  W.  Maunder. 

The  Education  Systems  of  Australia.    C.  H.  Irwin. 

Longman's  Magazine.— London.    March. 
**  Memoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady."    Mrs.  Andrew  Lang. 
The  Secret  of  the  Willow-Wren.    W.  H.  Hudson. 
The  Season  of  the  Year.    Grant  Allen. 

Ludgate.— London.    March. 
The  Hickman  Bacon  Family;  the  Oldest  English  Baronetcy. 
The  Percies;  Romantic  Leaves  from  Family  Histories. 
The  Value  of  London.    Alexis  Krausse. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.— London.    March. 

The  Diary  of  Private  Timewell  in  the  Campaign  of  New 

Orleans. 
Novels  of  University  Life.    George  Salntsbury. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Sikh  Soldier.    Major  Pearse. 
The  True  Military  Policy.    David  Hannay. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    March. 

The  Dreyfus  Case.    M.  Ellinger. 

The  Spirit  of  Judaism.    Henry  Herzberg. 

The  Anti-Semitic  Disturbances  in  France.    J.  Boehmer. 

Methodist    Review.— New  York.    (Bl-Monthly.) 
March-April. 
Is  Methodism  Catholic  ?    H.  K.  Carroll. 
The  Gentleman  in  Literature.    W.  A.  Quayle. 
The  Teaching  Element  in  Preaching.    A.  H.  Tuttle. 
A  Divine  Romance.    W.  F.  Steele. 
The  Real  Borgia.    C.  C.  Starbuck. 
Ancient  British  and  Ephesian  Succession  Theories.    R  J. 

Cooke. 
A  Colloquy  in  Ethics.    Reese  F.  Alsop. 
Christian  Science  Against  Itself.    M.  W.  Glfford. 

The  Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines.  Iowa.    March. 

Impressions  of  New  Orleans.    E.  S.  Gardner. 
Rocky  Mountain  Snow-Shoeing.    Z.  Fuller. 
Grant's  Life  in  the  West.    John  W.  Emerson. 
Elements  of  a  National  Literature.    James  R.  Hanna. 
Obstacles  to  Municipal  Reform.    J.  K.  Macomber. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    March. 

A  Neglected  People— The  Albanians.    J.  W.  Baird. 
A  Quarter  of  a  Century  of  Afisaionary  Work  at  Van. 
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MiMionary  Review.— New  York.    March. 
Rescue  Missions.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
A  Japanese  Symposium.    Robert  E.  Speer. 
A  Light  in  Darkest  London. 

The  Central  American  Mission  Field.    C.  I.  Scofleld. 
Gospel  Triumphs  in  Mexico.    William  Wallace. 
Child  Marriage  and  Widowhood  in  India.   J.  S.  Dennis. 

Month.— London.    March. 
The  Betterment  of  Criminals.    A.  R.  Whiteway. 
The  First  English  Charterhouse.    Herbert  Thurston. 
In  the  Closins  Days  of  Prince  Charles.    A.  Shield. 
Socialism  ana  Religious  Orders.    Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby. 
Roman  Congregations.    Wm.  Humphrey. 

Music— Chicago.    March. 
Modem  Instrumentation.    Arthur  Weld. 
The  Psychology  of  Pianistic  Memory.    H.  A.  Kelso. 
Memories  of  Robert  Schumann.    Carl  Reinecke. 
Violin-Making,  Ancient  and  Modern.— V.    W.  W.  Oakes. 

The  National  Geographic  Magaxine.— Washington.    March. 
Dwellings  of  the  Saga>Time  in  Iceland.    Cornelia  Horsford. 
Two  Hundred  Miles  Up  the  Kuskokwim.    Charles  Hallock. 
Mt.  St.  Ellas  Expedition  of  Prince  Luigi  and  Amadeo,  1897. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    March. 
The  Wealth  of  American  Forests.    Mitchell  Mannering. 
Christ  and  His  Time.— XVII.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 
Some  Notable  American  Wrecks.    Joanna  N.  Kyle. 
Taking  of  the  Oath  in  the  German  Army.  Conrad  Richter. 
The  Author  of  **  Quo  Vadis."   Joseph  L.  French. 
Types  of  Railroad  Travelers.    Joe  Mitchell  Chappie. 
The  Situation  in  Cuba  To^lay.    Elbert  B.  Hastings. 

National  Review.— London.    March. 
Face  to  Face  in  West  Africa.    Admiral  Maxse. 
The  British  Army.    Ekiward  Bulwer. 
The  Indian  Crisis  and  a  Remedy.    Herbert  C.  Gibbs. 
The  Higher  Rascality.    H.  E.  M.  Stutfleld. 
The  Coming  Partition  of  China.    John  Foreman. 
Second  Thoughts  on  Rhodesia.    J.  Y.  F.  Blake. 
The  Irish  Land  Acts  at  Work.    Dr.  Anthony  Traill. 

The  New  World.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    March. 
Truth  and  How  We  Know  It.    Charles  F.  Dole. 
Two  Famous  Maxims  of  Greece.    Paul  E.  More. 
Christian  Missions  in  India.    J.  T.  Sunderland. 
A  Satyr  Aspires.    Henry  C.  Greene. 
Place  of  Prophecy  in  Christianity.    F.  C.  Conybeare. 
Henry  George  and  His  Economic  System.    W.  A.  Scott. 
Philosophy  as  Affected  by  Nationality.    Frank  Sewall. 
Protestant  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  Paris  University. 
Esther  as  a  Babylonian  Goddess.    C.  H.  Toy. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    March. 
England  at  War.    T.  E.  Kebbel. 
The  Army  and  the  Government's  Opportunity.  H.  O.  Arnold 

Forster. 
The  Navy  and  the  Engineering  Dispute.  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 
Note  on  the  Indian  Northwest  Frontier  Policy.  Lord  Napier. 
The  Methods  of  the  Inquisition .    W.  S.  Lilly. 
The  Short  Story.    Frederick  Wed  more. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Ausglelch.    Erail  Reich. 
The  Future  of  Manchuria.    F.  Younghusband. 
Some  of  the  Resources  of  Canada.    Prince  Krapotkin. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    March. 
Is  the  Constitution  Outworn  ?    Goldwin  Smith. 
Do  Foreign  Missions  Pay  ?    F.  E.  Clark. 
Our  Future  on  the  Pacific.    G.  W.  Melville. 
Personal  Morals  and    College    Government.     Charles  F. 

Thwing. 
Patriotism:  Its  Dangers  and  Duties.    William  C.  Doane. 
Could  Russia  Take  British  India  ?    R.  von  Bieberstein. 
The  Need  of  Postal  Reform.    E.  F.  Loud. 
Intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba.    J.  H.  Latan6. 
Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.— II.    William  H.  Russell. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    March. 
Queen  Louise.    Herbert  Tuttle. 
Photograph/  of  Projectiles.    Ernst  Mach. 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel.    C.  H.  Comill. 

Outing.- New  York.    March. 
The  Fox  Terrier.    E.W.Sandys. 
Hunting  the  Fur  Seal.    W.  G.  Emery. 
The  Southern  Yacht  Club  of  New  Orleans.    L.  D.  Sampsell. 
A  Week  with  the  Singhalese.    E.  M.  Allaire. 
The  Overhauling  of  a  Yacht.    A.  J.  Kenealy. 
Barcelona:  Its  Scenes  and  People.    C.  Edwardes. 
Coasting:  Down  Grade  at  a  Mile  a  Minute.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    March. 

Frances  E.  Willard.    Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
The  New  York  Fireman.    Jamee  R.  Sheffield. 
The  Background  of  Wordsworth's  Poetry.    Hamilton  W. 
Mabie. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.— X.    Lyman  Abbott. 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
French  Girls  in  Domestic  Life.    Th.  Bentzon. 

Pall  Mall  Magasine.— London.    March. 
Battle  Abbey.    Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
Stag-Hunting  in  the  Old  Days.    W.  A.  Baillie  Grohman. 
South  London.    Continued.    Walter  Besant. 
The  Story  of  Major  Andrd.    A.  Dimock. 

Philoaophical  Review.-New  York.    (Bi-Monthiy.)    MarcL 
The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.— U.    John  Watson. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.— II.  J.  G.  Schunnan. 
Psychology  of  Temperament.    Henry  Davies. 

Photo- American. —New  York.    March. 
Carelessness.    W.  A.  Orsley. 
Retouching  Portrait  Negatives.    G.  Rosenbacher. 
Stepping-stones  to  Photography.    Edward  W.  NewcomK 
Aristo  Single  Toning. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    February. 

How  Holllnger  Does  Business. 

The  Music  of  Colors  and  the  Colors  of  Music. 

Snow  Photography.    T.  M.  Brook. 

A  Point  in  Composition.    T.  Perkins. 

Photographic  Time*.- New  York.    March. 

Photoffraphio  Studies  of  Live  Birds.    R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
Palestine  Photographically  Considered.    R.  E.  M.  Bain. 
A  New  System  of  SUash-Light  Photography.    L.  G.  Bigelow. 
The  Successful  Development  of  Hand-Camera  Exposures. 
Naturalistic  Photography.    P.  H.  Emerson. 
Artistic  Photography. 

Review  of  Reviews. — London.    March. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

The  Threatened  War :  Why  Not  Arbitrate  Before  We  Fight  ? 
Review  of  Reviews.- Melbourne.    January. 

With  Stoddart*s  Cricket  Team  in  Australia.     Prince  Ra- 

njitsinhji. 
The  Siege  of  San  Sebastian,  July- August,  1813.   W.  H.  Fitch- 

ett. 

The  Rosary  Magaxine.— Somerset,  Ohio.    March. 
Austria-Hungary.    William  G.  Dix. 
A.  Benedictine  Princess— Louise  de  Conde. 
From  the  New  West.    Lydia  8.  Flintham. 
Catholicity  ih  Australia.    W.  Gleeson. 
The  Franciscan  Crusade  in  Favor  of  Poverty.    B.  O'Reilly. 
Intentions  of  the  Rosary.    J.  M.  L.  Monsabre. 

The  SaniUrian.— New  York.     March. 

Suggestions  Upon  Hygiene  and  Diet  for  the  Pulmonary  In* 

valid.    E.  J.  Bermingham. 
Vitality  of  Pathogenic  Germs  in  Water  and  Other  Media. 

B.  M.  Bolton. 
Adequate  Ventilation  in  Mines.    E.  W.  ThirkeU. 
Foetal  Murder.    H.  R.  Storer. 
Common  Errors  About  Snakes.    Nicholas  Pike. 

The  School  Review.— Chicago.    March. 

Opinion  as  to  Problems  in  Education.  I.  Sliarpless.  J.  Sachs. 

The  Idea  of  a  University.    J.  G.  Schurman. 

The  Place  of  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools.   C.  C.  Wilson. 

Scots  Magazine.— Perth.    March. 
Michael  Bruce;  the  Poet  of  Lochleven.    Continued.   Re?. 

P.  Meams. 
Schir  William  Wallace.    Kenneth  Mathieson. 

Sewanee  Review.— Sewanee,  Tenn.    (Quarterly.)    Jannary^ 

The  Greek  Elegy.    W.P.Trent. 

Literary  Significance  of  the  Greek  Fathers.   J.  Reinhard. 

A  Poetical  Problem.    Greonough  White. 

A  Study  of  Racine*s  **  Andromaque.**    B.  W.  Wells, 

Recent  Classical  Studies  in  Germany.    C.  W.  Bain. 

The  Strand   Magazine.- London.     (American  Edition.) 
March. 
Royal  Menus.    J.  J.  Moran. 
Caran  D^  Ache  at  Home.    Marie  A.  Belloc. 
Masks.    E.  A.  B.  Hodgetts. 
Timber  Titans.    George  Dollar. 
Glimpses  of  Nature.— VIII.    Grant  Allen. 

The  Sunday  Magazine.— London.    March. 

An  Hour  in  St.  Bartholomew's.  Smith  field.    W.  J.  Femr. 

Help  on  the  Field  of  Battle.— I.    W.  F.  Stevenson. 

A  Voice  from  the  Yukon  Gold  District.    Charles  Middleton. 

The  Westminster  Review.— London.    March. 

Americanism  and  **  The  Monroe  Doctrine.*'   J.  0.  Green. 
Forms  and  Signs  of  the  Cross.    J.  F.  Hewitt. 
1  n  termediate  Education  in  Ireland.— II.    Andrew  Murphy. 
Picketing.    J.T.  Baylee. 
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JndiciAl  Sex  Bias.— 11. 

Dogs  in  Poetry.    J.  Hudson. 

TVittooins  and  Its  History*    O.  Smeaton. 

Is  Parliament  so  Shocklns  ?    6.  A.  B.  Dewar. 

Mr.  Henly  and  Highland  Mary.    Robert  M.  Lockhart. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magasine.— New  TorlL.    Maroh. 
Qrtol:  A  Complete  Report.    C  H.  Bothamley. 
Originality :  The  Craze  for  Novelty.    D.  Bachrach. 
Preparing  ** Plain**  and  Albmnenized  Papers. 
Composition  in  Fignte  Studies.    James  Hay. 
Salphocyanide  of  Gold  and  Ammonium.    L.  Belitzski. 


Halation  and  Backing.    W.  E.  Debenbam. 
Development  by  Modem  Means:  Glycin.    W.  Thomas. 
Portraiture.    Mr.  Priestly. 

Yale  Review.— New  Haven.    (Quarterly.)    February. 

The  Incidence  of  Taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  C.  P. 
Sanger. 

Influence  of  Money  on  International  Trade.  6.  M.  Flamingo. 

The  Franchises  of  Greater  New  York.    Max  West. 

Ajirricultural  Depression  in  England.    J.  H.  Hollander. 

Modem  Social  Reform  and  Old  Christian  Ideas.  L.  G.  Pow- 
ers. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 

February  6. 
The  Diesel  Motor;  the  Machine  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Reform  of  German  High  Schools.    E.  von  Sallwtirk. 

February  12. 
Emin  Pasha.    T.  H.  Pantenlus. 
Moritz  von  Schwind.    A.  Rosenberg. 

February  19. 
Emin  Pasha.    Continued. 
Sheep  in  the  Berlin  Zoological  Gardens.   L.  Heck. 

February  88. 
Elise  Averdleck.    KarlKinzeL 

Deutscher  Hausschats.— Regensburg. 
Heft  6. 
Andechs,  Bavaria.   E.  HeindL 


The  Owl.   J.  Dackweil'er. 

Dr.  Franz  Josef  von  Stein.    With  Portrait. 

Heft  7. 
A  Visit  to  the  Papal  Garden.    A.  de  Waal. 
India  and  the  English.    Dr.  Cramer. 
Kloster  Leebus,  Silesia.    P.  Majunke. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    February. 

Annette  von  Droste-Httlshoff.    Concluded.    H.  HQffer. 

Life  and  Irritability.    J.  Reinke. 

Reminiscences.    Concluded.    Dr.  J.  Rodenbe^. 

Gabrlele  d*Annunzio.    Lady  Blennerhassett. 

Castle  Nohant  and  Its  Marionettes.    E.  Plauchut. 

W.  H.  Riehl. 

Wilhelm  Steinhausen,  Clemens  Brentano^s   Latest  IUu8> 

trator.    H.  Grlnmi. 
Kaio-Chau.    M.  von  Brandt. 
The  New  German  Commercial  Law.   F.  Goldschmldt. 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


BibUotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    February. 
Positivism  and  Philosophv.    Ernest  Naville. 
In  German  Africa.    Continued.    Michel  Delines. 
Ferdinand  Lassalle.    Concluded.    Maurice  Muret. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris, 

February  1. 

German  Socialism  and  the  Agrarian  Question.    H.  Lichten- 

berger. 
Plotarch  and  Egypt.    E.  Guimet. 
The  Pathogenic  Microbes.    L.  Delmas. 
EnroDean  Ambitions  in  China.    A.  de  Pouvourvllle. 
Fiflcal  Reforms.    A.Blsseuil. 

February  16. 
Pr&nce^s  Colonial  Army. 
A  Great  American— Henry  George. 
'  ~       t.    E.  Guimet. 


Platarch  and 
TheCamivaL 


>urot. 

Reforme  Sociale.- Paris. 
February  1. 


TheFkmily.    HenrlJoly.         ^        ^  _ 
Fiscal  Studies.    Continued.    M.  de  Sablemont. 
The  New  Law  of  Exchange  in  Germany. 

February  16. 
Fiscal  Studies.    Continued.    M.  de  Sablemont. 
Vincent  de  Goumay.    A.  de  Cilleuls. 
Paternal  Control  in  France. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 

February  ft. 
The  French  Clergy.    G.  de  Rivalifere. 

The  Algerian  Expedition  of  1841 ;  Correspondence  of  General 
Meflinet. 

February  12. 

The  French  Clergy.    Concluded.    G.  de  Rlvallfere. 
Algeria.   Charles  Giratideau. 

February  19. 
Ferdinand  Fabre.    Emile  Faguet. 
The  Taking  of  the  HOtel  de  ville,  1848.   W.  de  Fonvielle. 

February  25. 
Depqpolation  and  Social  Reform.    A.  Fouill4e. 
The  unprisonment  of  the  Farmers-General  in  France,  May, 
179i. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— Paris. 
February  1. 
TheLastof  theCond^s.   P.  deS^r. 
The  Battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre-Bras.    H.  Houssaye. 
Iron  In  Living  Bodies.   A.Pastre. 


February  16. 
Napoleon  III. :  Creation  and  Procedure  of  the  Imperial  Gov> 

emment.    E.  Olliver. 
German  Industry.    R.  G.  L6vy. 
The  Last  of  the  Cond^s.    Continued.    P.  deS^gur. 
Evolution  and  the  History  of  Literature.    F.  Bruneti^re. 

Revue  Bncydopedique.— Paris. 

February  1. 
Louis  Couperus.    With  Portrait.    L.  van  Keymeulen. 

February  12. 
Graphology.   J.  Cr6pieux-Jamin. 

February  19. 
The  Klondike  Gold-Fields.    J.  P6rier. 

February  26. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    February. 
The  Fall  of  Robespierre.    Concluded.    E.  Ber6. 
The  Doctrine  of  Ellectlon.    A.  Castelein. 
Alphonse  Daudet.    Henry  Bordeaux. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 
February  1. 
Letters  from  Bmssels,  1861-1868.    Victor  Hugo. 
Cretan  Affairs.    V.  B6rard. 
The  Poetry  of  Gabriel  d*  Annunzio.   J.  Dormis. 

February  16. 
The  Bonapartes  and  the  Consulate.    F.  Masson. 
A  Visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Genjis  Khan.    C.  E.  Bonin. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    February  10. 
Waldeck  Rousseau,  1809-1882.    J.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepalre. 
The  New  Criminal  Code  of  December  8. 1897.    A.  Fournier. 
The  French  Colonial  Army.    Concluded.    Fleurv  Ravarln. 
The  Power  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
The  French  Naval  Budget  for  1898. 

Revue  des  Revuea.- Paris. 

February  1. 

General  Humbert  and  His  Invasion  of  Ireland,  1798.     V. 

GribavMoff. 
A  Psychological  Laboratory  in  Paris.    N.  Vaschide. 
The  Resurrection  of  Klecksography.    Comte  L.  de  Norvins. 
Spies  in  French  History.    R.  Deberdt. 

February  16. 
General  Humbert.    Concluded.    V.  Gribay6doff. 
Death  Customs  Among  Savage  Races.    A.  de  Neuvllle. 
Dr.  Max  Nordau  and  His  Work.  With  Portrait.  Jean  Flnot- 
The  Literary  Movement  in  Italy.    Ugo  OJetti. 
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Revue  SocUliste.— Paris.    February. 
The  Socialist  Party  and  the  Agricultural  Classes  in  Italy. 

G.  Gatti. 
Socialism  in  Germany  In  1897.    H.  Thurow. 
The  Confederation  of  Labor.    M.  Claverie. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 
February  1. 
The  Problem  of  Colonization.    Louis  Vignon. 
Psycho-Physics.    M.  Casslant. 


February  12. 
The  Responsibility  of  the  Medical  Profession.  A.  Lacassagne. 
Mathematical  Conception  of  Space.    A.  Muller. 

February  19. 
Phenomena  of  Combustion,  Mechanical  Power,  Heat,  and 

Electricity. 
Pythagore.    L.  Theureau. 

February  28. 
The  Centenarj'  of  the  Death  of  Bayen.    M.  Balland. 


ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Civilta  Caholica.— Rome. 
February  5. 
Banners  in  Churches, 
The  Dreyfus  Case. 
Industrial  Claims  and  Scientific  Socialism. 

February  19. 
Ijegislation  and  Sunday  Rest. 
The  Hittite-Pelasgians  in  Italy.    Continued. 
German  Rationalism  and  Its  Methods. 

Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 
February  1. 
Employers'  Liability.    P.  Villari. 
The  Naples  Municipality.    P.  Turiello. 
Retrograde  Evolution.    P.  Mantegazza. 
Maeterlinck  as  Poet  and  Phllosopner.    M.  Rava 


February  15. 

The  Italian  Ministry  and  Mentana.    G.  Gadda. 
China  and  Japan.    L.  dal  Verme. 
The  Painter  Tiepolo.    P.  Molmentl. 

Rassegna  Naxionale.— Florence. 
February  1. 
Viriculture.    G.  Tononi. 
Italy  and  the  Papacy.    E.  A.  Foperti. 
The  *'  Cita  Morta  "  of  P Annunzio.    Leon  de  Gist  ille. 

February  15. 

A  Pedestrian  Journey  from  the  Po  to  Lake  Lucerne,    F. 

Bosazza. 
Mrs.  Browning's  Poems.    S.  Rumor. 
Political  Protestantism.    Eleutero. 
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Africa:  From  the  Coii^o  to  the  Nl^en  F.  A.  Erlwards  GM. 

A  frit  11  i  Frtu*  to  Fuctdis  V\  pst  A  fricis,  Admirfll  IVTiiifet*.  NRev. 

Agrk^ultTirt.Thf  F^tatneofAmcrlciixi,  ti.  E.  WhUIi,  Lij>p. 

Agri^iulturfll  DtprcusSoti,  K,  Vtfrfi*">%  CR. 

A»rkruUuriil  IH  prt'S8i<nj  in  England,  J.  IL  HolUurlor,  VR. 

Aid  Sof  lety,  Tli**  Li-^iil,  F.  \V.  Tlollft.  CR«*V. 

Alh«liimij*,  Ik  Nf^>fU*c  tHl  People,  J.  W.  Bftird,  Mli^II. 

AIIpu.  Ethim,  a  ^^kett^li  of,  AUc-*  K.  MfiltlUpn,  AM  on. 

Aluminum,  Nak-nonH,  Je«st*  M.  SmUh.  JAES,  J»n, 

America  us  tnetu  from  Abroiitl,  J.  J.  Ki>aiit\  CW. 

Aniitrimj  rtnd  l*hyHtolo|fi\  Tbi?  Cejitury'a  Pri>gr«a»  in.  Harp. 

Ancle.:',  Major,  The  %Uyty  of,  A.  Dimfxk,  P.MM, 

Anilr^u  Partv,  Letters  fn>ni  tlipH,  Mt^Cl, 

Animal  FU-sh  (let  Viiu\\,  Kdwiird  G,  Dnv,  Int. 

Arisljotle,  The  MetHj]li;  sicir*  of-IL,  Jf>[i!j  VVuUfiti,  PHev. 

Arm leis :  ftt?t!  t  r *n ten U  i * f  J  .M  S  [ :  I' J4 ;  I ' S M . 

Army,  The  BriU^h,  Edw^rri  liuiwiT,  Nai  R. 

Army  Manouv*r,  An  Anitvrltmi.  F.  Mat thtiwn.  Harp, 

Art.  Mimiri|>iiK  in  ttii-b,  Allen  French,  NKM. 

AKtmimTiiit 111 :  Hlars^  the  t^unsi  i.if  Sparc,  J.  K.  ftorc  ftM. 

A  p  t  r^  ■  n '  ur J  If '  ;d  f  *rf  i«f  re**^,  Rwren  t ,  Si  na  rin  Ne wci  im.  \  i,  F. 

Aui^iraUa.  Educiitkm  SyMems  nT,  (.',  Hh  Irwln,  LH. 

AnHtraUftn  Dtmoi'nify,  K,  L,  Umlkin*  AM. 

All  stria,  Slirrloff  Timea  in,  Mark  Twiiin,  Han*- 

Auhtrltianrt  Tarkpv*  PnUf-y  of  liertmnny  in  Kespttt  U.\  Harp. 

Anistria-Hyngrtry,  W.  U.  Dii,  H, 

AiiHtHa'11iiny;nry  und  Ansji^U^iih*  Em  I!  H^'icih,  NC 

Rarrhylitii'iiiiml  HH  NaMvu  Iwlc,  J.  1.  Manatt,  AM. 

Hanking :  i^ee  eontjentjs  of  Biink. 

Harci*lnna:  lUSrent-*)  und  Pcnoli?,  C.  Eiiwurdt'S,  O. 

Harriu,  J.  M-,  ii^"  a  iJrjimatli^t,  Ldwurd  MorTori.  Bkmftn* 

HiNla:  .Songs  of  Atucriran  ttiftl^.  ioUn  Burnmyhi*.  t'M. 

liliHla:  The  Secret  of  the  WllJow-Wrcn,  W.H.  ilutis^ni,  Lnng. 

Hf mrd  t n w  H onif^s ,  t ;  j  r li*M  'i > J'it  te r j 1 1  i vi ' .  K u hi" r I  {?tel n -  A , 

Wnklinl.  tHuvj^ml,  H.  S.  Mf  .^luf^ttT.  MM, 

Wuv^uu  The  Hial  \\V.  SUirbiiek,  At  U. 

Kowron,  IViunJcJiPul  Service  of*  F.  4\  Lowell,  AM. 

Bowery,  Whun  Faahigo  Ufiiced  the*  Mit&h  BurttJi)  Iliirrlson, 

LHJ. 
Brazil:  Its  Commerce  and  Resources,  T.  L.  Thompson,  F. 
Brazil:  The  Brazilian  Financial  Outlook,  BankL. 
Bulwnic  Plague  in  India,  The,  A.  Lustig,  Chaut. 
Buildings,  Tall,  of  New  York,  MM. 
Canada: 

Makers  of"  the  Dominion  of  Canada— V.,  J.  G.  Bourinot, 
CanM. 

British  Diplomacy  Affecting  Canada,  T.  Hodgins,  CanM. 

Some  of  the  Resources  of  Canada,  Prince  Krapotkin,  Nc:. 


Catacombs,  The  Guanajuato,  DeG.  Cunningham,  G. 

Catholicity  in  Australia,  W.  Gleeson,  R. 

Catholic  Life  In  Washington.Mary  T.  Waggaman.  CW. 

Charities :  See  contents  of  CKev. 

Charterhouse,  The  First  English,  H.  Thurston,  M. 

China : 

The  Mineral  Riches  of  China,  CJ. 

The  Land  that  Is  Coveted,  W.  E.  Curtis,  Cos. 

The  Coming  Partition  of  China,  J.  Foreman,  NatR. 

China's  Complications  and  American  Trade,  C.  Cary,  F. 
Chinaman,  John,  E.  R.  Donehoo,  CRev,  Jan. 
Child  Mari-iage  and  Widowhood  in  India.  J.  S  Dennis,  MisR. 
Christ  and  His  Time— XVII.,  D.  L.  Sharp,  NatM. 
Christian  Science  Against  Itself,  M.  VV.  Gifford,  MR. 
Church,  Anglican,  in  Canada,  CanM. 
Civil  VVar,  ReeoUections  of  the-ll..  W.H.  Russell,  XAR. 
Civil  War,  Reminiscences  of  the— V.,  C.  A.  Dana,  McCL 
Cloud  Belts,  W.  Shackleton,  K. 
College  Government,  Personal  Morals  and,  C.  F.  Thwing. 

NAR. 
Colombia,  The  Late  Revolution  in,  S.  F.  Massey.  JMSI. 
Constantinople,  American  College  for  Girlsat,  NEM. 
Constitution,  The,  is  it  Outworn  ?  Goldwin  Smitli,  NAR. 
Corn,  Indian,  in  Colonial  Times.  Alice  M.  Earle,  Chaut. 
C'ountry  Life,  German,  (».  W.  Steevens,  Black. 
Cries  of  Paris,  The,  Black. 

Criminals,  The  Betterment  of,  A.  R.  Whitewav.  M. 
Cross,  Forms  and  Signs  of  the,  J.  F.  Hewitt,  W  R. 
Cuba: 

Our  Duty  to  Cuba,  H.  D.  Money,  F. 

Intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  NAR. 

The  Situation  in  Cuba  To-day,  E.  B.  Hastings,  NatM. 
Curreqcy  Reform.  A.  W.  Dimock,  A. 
Darwinism  and  Philanthropy,  W.  Hutchinson,  CRev,  Jan. 
Deaf  Mutes  and  Their  Instruction,  A.  Morton.  Ed. 
Death  Penalty,  Abolish  the,  J.  W.  Stillman,  GBag. 
Democratic  Party  and  Its  Future.  W.  J.  Stone.  F. 
Democracy,  An  Apostate,  Franklin  Smith,  APS. 
Dependents,  Relief  and  Care  of-IlL.  H.  A.  Millis,  AJS. 
Dialects,  Indian,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Ed. 
Diamonds,  Historic,  Neith  Boyce,  Lipp. 
Divine  Man,  Philosophy  of  the— VI.,  H.  Genone,  Int. 
Domestic  Service,  New  Views  of.  (vMag. 
Drama:  A  First  Performance  In  Shakespeare's  Time.  AM. 
Dreyfus  Case,  The,  M.  Ellinger,  Men. 
Dreyfus  Case:  The  Dreyfus  Mysterv,  T.  C.  Crawford.  Cos. 
Eastern  Problem,  The,F.  T.  Jane,  CR. 
Eclipse,  The  Total  Solar,  January  28, 1888,  K. 
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Edacfltion  t  Bee  also  content*  of  Ed ;  EdRA  ■  BRt^v. 

TIjo  E*luefttkni  S>ii>ttm*of  Au:^tnillfi,4'.  Hh  Irwin.  LH, 

AmvHmti  ColU>'r  for  Ulrlwftt  C4jiist4*nlino|:iN\  NKM* 

Our  Nationj[k]i  St- mi  nary  of  Learning,  W.J.  Ale  Get,  Ilnrp. 

Ihtt'rtuedi^re  EdtirftHuti  in  lr*?lBtid-lL,  A-  A[ui-nhj%wR, 

Education  of  Woiiitn  in  Eugljind.  E.  C,  Hlji*duk%  i\  Fell.  Ui, 
E^ypt,  Englitfid  tit  id,  A.  f^.  Wbht-,  F. 
Ep^pl,  The  KIkmIUc  of.  V.  V.  IViiilnld.  JIM. 
Erection*:  Rfff>rm  nf  Primnriivs  (I.VJu^. 
EU^  tioii  8fUfMiis,  The  St.  I>uiK  AV.  F.  Snfiiulvrs.  AMRH. 
EU^'tlt»it*'t!t'iTjK,  English  und  Arnerio*iu  S,  HrmiikK  CUaHt. 
ElfrctH<ifi%  Tbe  AiificHof,  G.  J,  Viinu^y,  LJjjp. 
El^^^rv,  Tlit*  <irf*'tt,  \\\  P.  Trt^nt,  !=iH.  Jmi, 
Elmfra,  ChmracttT-BQlidlntf  Hrt*  K*  C.  Buto*.  AJS. 
England: 

ij,i.'1rind  at  Wjir,  T.  E.  Kebbel,  NC. 

1   i-   Kr^nth  liivasinn  of  ITffT,  C.  EdwarrlPN,  CJ* 

hTi]j:lanVU  .VgrlriHtiEni!  rwprcsHlon  in*  J*  H.  Htd lander,  YR, 

EiJi<land'ft  Ec'oijoijiii  i<Tpi  f^iliiii  olCmifi.  J*N.  l^arnpc^  AA!. 
EMUiTa&ii  Bitbyl.iTiLiiri  (;,„[,  in-:-,  i\  H,  Toy,  NW. 
El  ill*  ft,  A  CoJloiiUj  in,  \i.¥.  AK'Tn  MH. 
I'VutAnson  Tln?Ht.  Cmii,  J.  ^■|^nlt^].  i  jitiM, 
Ftuwndon,  William  iHtt.  Kii  Jmr]  \V,  l.h,  NKM, 
Flrifinan.  The  New  York,  J.  It.  SlitmuhL  Out. 
Forests,  The  Wewltli  uf  ArmrlriiJi.  M.  Manm^rintr,  NfttM. 
Frani^e^Thi!  DemoraliKntlon  of,  Clt. 
FruLnceyCotitnidii'Unnaof  Mo^lfin.  TV  di*  Coiibtrtin,  FR. 
FnsnchiM^  of  GrenterNfw  Vi^rk,  The,  MaJt  We*^!,  Vtt, 
Frf*  Tntud^^  'hit.  (rltulsstonf  nrid,  (rMni^. 
iJtmSi  Htetory.  Sohh-  H^^L't^ni  Mnnli  imtl,  E*  W.  Bemb,  F, 
Gas  Undt^rtakln^v.  Autborizt^l,  BTJ, 
Ga*^Work%  The  PliiUdt^lphh*.  C.  R,  Woodruff,  AJS. 
Ga»-^'"ork>i  Managi^ment  anil  t^Jnelu^nt'^s'  IntfjTfjits,  CJ, 
'HJrieetibinikH,''*  Vuim^^  of.  linrhnf  r lit  Civil  W^ir,  JFEihiu* 
George,  Hfrnrj^and  Hia  EronomU;  System,  W.  A^  St'ott^  KW. 
Otrttiim  Army  andKavy,  T1k\  Hh  AN  .  liiiyniond,  CkauL 
OtrmiHTi  ETiiiA-ror  iind  EuiprtsB  at  Homo,  EL 
*itr*fS  FrtTu'Ji,  In  Jhimet^Uc  Mfp,  Th.  Heiit^oij.  Out. 
Ool*l,  Fortunes  in  NuKK'/t**  nif,  t».  E.  Wiiisli,  t^asM. 
Ooid   Minba   of  thu  Wttwiiu^rerand— IL,  J.  J.  Hammond, 

EngM. 
Good  and  E vil .  T^(*  DiiFili^in  of.  Enpene  Skilton,  Int, 
Grant's  li*  .^  \[ihiin-iS;«  vrli.  J.  B.  c;|jirkwin.  CM. 
CJrant's  JaU:  in  rhiv  WrH,  J<ihn  \\\  Emtraon,  MJdM. 
Greece  :  T  n  r  fin-  Wuk'-  '^f  ji  War,  Julian  Rwlpln  Harp. 
Greece,  'Vw^'  I'mnous  Maxims  wf,  P,  E.  More,  XW* 
Grwk  FiEFhrr^,  Liu-VHry  SiifniAi^ance  of  the,  SR* 
irriggs,  A  t  f  I  in  kv  f  ic^i  i  t^ra  I ,  ii  Biijc* 
Hague,  The,  ft.  F-  Bobinsnn,  ("Fir. 

Hawaii:  The  Duty  of  Annexing  Hiiwivll,  J.  T.  Morgan,  F. 
Hell,Thf^  Docmn  of,  He'nry  Frank,  Int. 
Highland  Mjirj,  Mr.  Ihmly  und   li.  M.  Loi-klrmrt,  WH. 
Hydrauli'  iium?*.  J,  Rnl]«rdK.  J  A  ES,  Jan. 
Hymnsarfid  S<ttic:r^,  fnir  Naiitmnl  pjiirhttir*  AMou, 
Indian  Cn-i-  aiil  \^  l{^  iiKiiy.  H.  t\  Gihbs.  NalR, 
India,  CJiri-'iMTt  M  i^-'-iFiTn-i  in,  J.  T.  >inndt*Hj4nd.  XW, 
Indian  K       '  «...;...  .^j:   .    v...  .  ,.  Mi«\  L(»rd  Napier, 

NO. 
Inquisition,  The  Methods  of  the,  W.  S.  Lilly,  NO. 
Insurance,  Industrial,  Haley  Fiske,  CRev. 
Ireland,  Intermediate  Education  in— II.,  A.  Murphy,  WR. 
Irish  Land  Acts  at  Work,  A.  Traill,  NatR. 
Israel.  History  of  the  People  of,  C.  H.  Cornill,  OC. 
Japan: 

Labor  Troubles  in  Japan,  GMag. 

Winter  Days  in  Japan.  K.  Dietsch,  Int. 

Social  and  Domestic  Life  of  Japan,  K.  Mitsukuri.  AM. 

Economic  Situation  in  Janan,  Bernard  Moses,  JPEcon. 
Jews:  Anti-Semitic  Disturbances  in  France,  J.  Boehmer, 

Men. 
Judaism,  The  Spirit  of,  Henry  Herzberg,  Men. 
Klondike,  The : 

The  River  Trip  to  the  Klondike,  J.  S.  Webb.  CM. 

The  Rush  to  the  Klondike,  E.  S.  Curtis,  CM. 

Gold-Mining.at  the  Klondike,  T.  C.  Down,  C. 

Ho,  for  the  Klondike  I  Hamlin  Garland,  McCl. 

The  Rush  to  the  Klondike,  Sam  Stone  Bush,  AMRR. 

A  Voice  from  the   Yukon  Gold  District,   C.    Middleton, 
SunM. 
Knightly  Orders  of  France,  J.  F.  M.  Fawcett,  G.  ^, 
Labor: 

Labor  Troubles  in  Japan,  GMag. 

The  Workers— The  West-l.,  W.  A.  Wvckoff,  Scrib. 

Law,  Lawlessness,  and  Labor,  H.  W.  B.  Mackay,  A. 

Prison  Labor  Legislation,  Otis  Fuller,  CRev,  Jan. 

Attitudeof  Courts  and  Legislatures  Upon  Labor  Questions, 
GBag. 
La  Crosse ;  How,  When,  a»id  Where  to  See  It,  Bad. 
Lecturers,  Reminiscences  of  Eminent.  Joel  Benton.  Harp. 
Legislation,  Political  and  Municipal,  In  1897,  E.  D.  Durand, 

AAPS. 
Leprosy  ?  Shall  We  Annex.  Cos. 

Literature,  Elements  of  a  National,  J.  R.  Hanna,  MidM. 
LiteraryNomenelature.  F.  Foster,  Lipp. 
Living,  Expensive,  the  Blight  on  America,  J.  Lee,  NEM. 


Loan-Mongering,  Immorality  and  Cowardice  of,  CR. 

London,  South,  Walter  Besant,  PMM. 

London,  The  Value  of,  A.  Krausse,  Lud. 

Louise,  Queen,  Herbert  Tuttle,  OC. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  and  His  Friends,  E.  E.  Hale,  Out. 

Lowell  and  WhitMer,  Bkman. 

Lvnch-Law  Epidemics,  The  Prevention  of,  E.  L.  Pell,  AMRR. 

ManchuriajThe  Future  of.  F.  Younghusband,  NC. 

Mandarin,  The  Life  of  a  Chinese,  E.  H.  Parker,  C. 

Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  The,  J.  R.  Proctor,  CM. 

Masks,  E.  A.  B.  Hodaetls,  Str. 

Maximilian's  Time,  Mexican  Society  in,  Sara  Y.  Stevenson, 

CM. 
Maxims  of  Greece,  Two  Famous,  P.  E.  More,  NW. 
Medical  Charities,  Stephen  Smith,  CRev. 
Menus,  Royal,  J.J.  Moran,  Str. 

Methodism:  Is  Methodism  Catholic?  H.  K.  Carroll,  MR. 
Mexico:  TheGuanaJuato  Catacombs,  DeG.  Cunningham,  G. 
Meiiinn  ftueieiy  in  Miijcimilimra  Time,  Siira  Y.  8ttveu.'»iri, 

Milk4ionring  Plunt^.  Mtxli  iiu.  E.  1\  (THr^ton.  (J. 
Milky  Wuy,  A  >Viv  Theory  of  UjinC,  K^u^ton.  K. 
MlnhiK  Law  in  N<trth  Ainerii:  n,  R.  W.  Riiymoud,  EngM. 
MisHionu:  Si-enlho  i  ouient-^of  MisH  :  MieH. 

ifa  Fi»r(?ign  Mi^-t^i^nh  Pay  j'  F.  E.  Clark,  NAR. 

ChriHtinn  Mtyi^ionw  In  ImUa,  J.  T.  ^^^lndt■rlltnd,  NW. 
Monetary  Hystfm,  I^roposed  Kelorm  of  tlic.J,  F.  Johni^n, 

Moralf*L  P<^i^Jnal,  and  College  Govern  men  t,  C.  F.  Tliwtng, 

N  A  R » 
>fjirinM/  UortHne,  Amrri^/anlsni  ami  the,  J.  C.  Gr&en,  WR. 
Miinh  Ipjit  Hrtorni,  (M^Htneltrs  to,  J.  K,  MacomlM^r,  MldM. 
:SIuiiii  ipot  Survive  fhf  Howtoti,  F.  C.  Lowell.  AM. 
XftjM.hnu  L,tht?Nrmt  AiTventurer.  EI. 
Nnvail  unii  rr  of  r  fi.-  Knrur*,  The  Ami^rkan,  CawM- 
Xer^nuri  Syj'tLin,  Tlir  fiiHii^lUmic,  A.  WildtT,  lot. 
New  Knii^httid  in  India,  Frnn<is  E,  ClarkHi  NEM. 
X«vv  Hami«*hire  In  the  Early  DHyn.Hainndi  O.  .Staples,  AM  on. 
New  Ur  lea  nil,  Imi>rrr**iiona  of,  E.  f?.  tJiirdn*^r,  MIdiVr 
New  Urlp-anb.  lainiialgn  t^f,  Dljiry  of  a  i^oldicT  in  the,  Mac, 
New  York^  the  Grealtr.  Franchises  of.  Max  Wt?«t,  YK. 
Novel.  Tht?  NifO-li^mirtntii:,  G.  H,  Ciirtwttter,  F. 
Novo  is  of  rnfversiily  Life.  Gforge  Saintisbury,  Mac. 


t  >reii  ^  >|  II  i;  n ,  r  i  1  r i  r  i  ( rn  t  It  pri  of -,  W,  A  *  A  n  tho  n  y ,  Casil. 

Organ  Mui*h    antUut  ii-ni-I*hiylng,  A.  UullmanL  F. 
iyn^^^^  tn Uj i f^'  ^ ' V ,  1  k  !.  M  ♦- 1  [^f  li  1 ,  J ,  F.  M t*C ti nl  v ,  H oni R . 


Piieillr.  Our  FuTiir-'  on  iJie,  G.  W,  Mtivillt,  NAR. 
Pfiidolog3%  till*  Hriinrr  nf  tUe  Chilli,  0*i"nr  ChrlsmHti,  EdRA, 
PdteTit  ■/  U  it  WurLh  While  to  Takti  Out  a,  E.  J.  HrindU%  F. 
I'ljtrintiMtt :  Its  Daugernand  EJutli-*,  W.  C.  D<iane,  NAH. 
J'liul,  Tlui  Life  and  Lptttrsof  -X.,  Lymiui  Ahboti    O^lt. 
PtirtJeft,  PolJtif  aL  f^tEite  (^^nt^ol  of,  F.  D.  Pjivey.  F^- 
Pen rl 'Seeking,  F.  IL  i^wi^t,  IM^y. 

F]illorti>iiliy  HA  AffefU'd  hy  Xiit lonuilty.  Fmnk  Hevviiil,  XW» 
Phil^ii^sipliy,  The  Uiiietili?  of  CrltitaL  4J,,  J.  G,  hichurman, 

I'Re\. 
photoK^niphy:  f?e*font<.n^s  of  AP;  PA;  PB  ;  PT;  WPM, 
]*iiotriyTiifjby,  Trhuniilis  in  Amateur— IV.,  M.  Uumplifey,  O. 
PhiJliivfrnpliy  of  ProjecUies,  Eriifiit  Marh,  OV. 
rhysitnl  TrHttdtin  in  the  Collrgt-b,  F.  E,  Letmard,  APS, 
Pil^^rinitiL'e.  l^nint:^  of  li.  j^.  P.  Cad  man.  ChaitL, 
Put  tiral  I*robkii[|,  A,  )rr<h-isonKli  Whiti*,  SR. 
PiHtiHof  Tn-duy,  ShulirI  Mititnrn  Ptrk,  HA. 
P<inifH>ijHti  'leidh-DMoV!^  Hoim>,Lift'.  Sirilu 
Pi.ini|teiiMn  Uou-.f,  Interior  of  a,  H.  C.  Huntiiifrton,  C-Ofl. 
P<jstjil  l{r[orm.  The  Xeed  chJ,  K,  F.  Loud,  NAR. 
PnTjUo  CuVlnre.  Pitiisret-, and  I(H,Eflfetl*on  Ruslnt^iM;,  A. 
}t.Trery,  Fuhrie-Marked,  K.  S.  DeiietibaUgJi.  AP». 
iVivi-rfv,  A  StMtii^tirnl  Siudy  «f  the  Cauist'^  of,  AJH.. 
I  Npf*— Ion,  On  tlu^  rhnireof  H-Jl..  E,  ^.  Hoiden.  Cos. 
I^tiMin  LfiliHir  ljrL'J^hi(ion,  OtlH  Fuller,  CRifv,  Jan. 
Pnj]»h<i  y  in  ^Ilrl^.til:lt^[ty,  Plfif  u  nf,  F.  C  ConyTjt^nrcNW^ 
l^ulnn'ruiry  I nvu I id.-^,  Suggestion  for  Hyj^iene  l^nd  UinL  for, 

§UH  ran  tine,  A  X'ational,  Walter  Wvmun,  MM. 
ai  hil  tieotfraiihy  of  l^ur*n>o  -XIV.,  W.  Z.  RinU'y.  APS. 
Hjtilroji<iH4.  ri'i'.iriijh'e  AgiUiiMt,  ( "hjintirey  M.  IX-ijew.  (iMajt, 
Kailvenv  Fnrf^^,  Hrttifth,  W.  J.  .Stevens,  Eng^L 
|{E4wiilJ(y,Tlii^  niudnr,  IL  E,  M.  Stutrkdd,  NatR. 
Revanche  Idea,  Sldeli^htn  of  the.  A.  U.  Vnndam,  FH. 
Hi-Vohitimi,  Tiit^  Sloryof  the,  H<^[iry  Calxit  l^otlge,  SfTih^ 
HeViihUJou,   Prtlindnary    Period   of    the    AmefieiUi,   O.  C* 

Liiy,  G. 
RtHKik^tiiUt  Second  Tliought'?!  on,  J.  Y.  F.  Hlakn,  NutR. 
Roman  Congregations.  W.  Humphrey,  M. 
Rosar>%  Intentions  of  the,  J.  M.  L.  Monsabre.  R. 
Sahara,  Aspects  of  Nature  in  the,  A.  Heilprin,  APS. 
Salisbury.  The  Marquis  of,  RR. 

Satire.  Some  Pictorial— II..  George  Du  Maurier,  Harp. 
Seal-Hunters  of  Newfoundland,  W.  T.  Grenfel,  LH. 
Seals :  Hunting  the  Fur  Seal,  W.  G.  Emery,  O. 
Sex  Bias,  Judicial-II.,  WR. 
Shipbuilding: 

The  Building  of  a  Ship,  Lewis  Nixon.  CasM. 

Shipbuilding  in  Great  Britain-IV.,  J.  McKetchnie,  EngM. 
Shakespeare?  Will  the  People  Have,  MM. 
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Siberia.  In  Fashionable,  T.  G.  Allen,  Jr.,  LHJ. 

Sierra  Nevada  Fault  Scarp,  The  Great,  H.  W.  Fairbanks, 

APS 
Singhalese,  A  Week  with  the.  E.  M.  Allaire,  O. 
Slavery  Days,  A  Tragedy  of  the  Old,  G. 
Slavery,  Pitt's  Speech  on,  April  8, 17fl2,  GM. 
Snakes.  CJommon  Errors  About,  Nicholas  Pike,  San. 
Snow-Shoeing,  Rocky  Mountain,  Z.  Fuller,  MidM. 
Social  Control— XII.,  Edward  A.  Ross,  AJS. 
Social  Groups,  Persistence  of,  Georg  Simmel. 
Socialism  and  Religious  Orders,  J.  Rickaby,  M. 
Sociology  Applied  to  PoUtics,  F.  Sigel^APS. 
Spiritual  Phenomena,  Science  and,  B.  F.  Underwood,  Int. 
Sports:  See  contents  of  O;  Bad ;  PMM. 
Spurgeon,  Charles  H.,  Joseph  Parker,  HomR. 
St.  Thomas.  Here  and  There  in,  Lilian  D.  Kelsey,  Int. 
Statistics,  Official,  W.  M.  Stuart,  AJS. 
Steamship  Construction  Upon  the  Lakes,  Designs  in,  JAES, 

Jan. 
SuKur  ?  Should  tho  United  StattJS  Prfxluee  Itfl,  J.  Wilson,  F, 
THiH*»tryt  Bayt^ujt,  S*  L.  P^rrish,  BA. 
TttttooingaiiS  Its  Hltstory,  D.  Smeiaon,  WB, 
TiiJtutiori :  Massachusetts  Tax  Htpc*rt>  A.  C\  Miller.  JPEcon. 
Taxation,  PHnrlpleHof-XVl.,  iJnvM  A.  W<?1K  APS. 
Taxation*  Thf  Itk  itlence  of.  In  tlie  Unlttd  Kingdom.  YH* 
Temperamt'ii  N  The  l^sycliolotfy  uf,  Henry  Davfi^s,  PKin\ 
Temperanrt'  ynt  ^ti^m,  A  Jf^ttidv  of  tlus  A.  P.  Duyk\  CVV. 
TheoloKy,  Reci'iit  Rrc  f^n-1  ra.  rk^rir^  nf.  B.  H.  Wftrtit^ld,  Homft. 
Tbermomtitcm.Tho  Fir^^t.  M,  \\  Huh,  m.  APS, 
Township,  Thf  Kni^nsh,  'W  M.  B.  (iriiJuim,  GM. 
Tnctarlantsm,  The  Dpoltiie  of.  OK. 
Trftmp  Problem,  The  :  A  R4>m«ly,  H-  E.  Rood.  F. 


Trusts,  A  New  Voice  on,  GMag. 

Trusts :  Their  Causes  and  the  Remedy,  Marion  Butler,  A 

Truth,  and  How  We  Know  It,  C.  F.  Dole,  N W. 

Unionism,  the  New,  End  of,  L.  Garvin,  FR. 

University,  The  Idea  of  a,  J.  G.  Schurman,  SRev. 

Ventilation  in  Mines,  Adequate,  E.  W.  Thlrkell,  San. 

Violin-Making,  Ancient  and  Modem— V.,  W.  W.  Oakea,MQ9. 

Virtue*s  Triple  Guard,  Carola  Milanis,  R. 

Visitandine  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  C  W. 

Voting,  Methods  of:  An  Electoral  Revolution,  W.  H.  Howe, 

FR 
Water  Righta,  The  Adjudication  of,  Elwood  Mead,  EngM. 
Westminster  **  Improvement "  Scheme,  The,  E.  P.  Warren. 

FR. 
Whittier  and  Lowell,  Bkman. 
Wlllard,  Frances  E.,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Out. 
William,  The  Emperor,  as  a  Huntsman,  E.  Breck,  Cos. 
Witchcraft  and  Cliristianity,  H.  M.  Doughty,  Black. 
Women : 

Women  Composers,  Rupert  Hughes,  CM. 

Girls*  Cooperative  Boarding  Homes,  R.  Stein,  A. 

American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  NEM. 

The  Problem  of  Occupation  for  College  Women,  EdRA. 

Education  of  Women  in  England,  E.  C.  Hinsdale,  D.  Feb.  R 

Elementary  School  Teaching  as  a  Profession  for  WonieD, 

Word  worth's  Poetry,  The  Background  of,  H.  W.  Msbie, 

Out. 
Wrecks,  Some  Notable  American.  Joanna  N.  Kyle,  NatM. 
Yalu,  The  Hero  of  the,  C.  D.  Wilson,  HM. 
Zola,  Dreyfus,  and  the  Anti-Jewish  Crusade  in  France, 

AMRR. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 


AP.         American    Amateur   Photog- 
rapher. 
ACQ.      American  Catholic  Quarterly 

Review. 
AH  Reg.  American  Historical  Register. 
AHR.      American  Historical  Review. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology 

American  Monthly. 

American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews. 

Appleton's    Popular    Science 
Monthly. 

Architectural  Record. 

Arena. 

Art  Amateur. 

Art  Interchange. 

Atalanta. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Badminton  Magazine. 

Bankers*  Magazine.  (London.) 
BankNY.  Bankers*     Magazine.     (New 
York.) 

Biblical  World. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 
Bkman.  Bookman.  (New  York.) 
CanM.     Canadian  Magazine. 

Casseirs  Fanilly  Magazine. 

Cassier's  Magazine. 

Catholic  World. 

Century  Macrazine. 

Chambers*s  Journal. 

Charities  Review. 

Chautauquan. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Cornhill. 
Cosmop.  Cosmopolis. 
Cos.         Cosmopolitan, 
n^^m.      Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 
D.  Dial. 


AAPS. 

AJS. 

AMon. 

AMRR, 

APS. 

ARec. 

A. 

AA. 

Al. 

Ata. 

AM. 

BA. 

Bad. 

BankL 


BW. 
BSac 
Black 
BTJ. 


CFM 

CasM. 

CW. 

CM. 

CJ. 

CUev. 

Chant. 

CR. 

C. 


DR.  Dublin  Review. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ed.  Education. 

Ed  RL.  Educational  Review.  (London ) 

EdRNY.  Educational    Review.     (New 

York.) 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

FrL.  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

FreeR.  Free  Review. 

GM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

G.  Godey's. 
GBag.  Green  Ciaff. 

G  Mag.  Gun  ton's  Magazine. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

HM.  Home  Magazine. 

HomR. .  Homiletic  Review. 

Int.  Intelligence. 

Inter.  IntemationaL 

IJE.  Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

K.  Knowledge. 

LHJ.  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

Li  pp.  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly. 

McCl.  McClure's  Magazine. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

MidM.  Midland  Monthlv. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  Month. 

Mun.A.  Municipal  Affairs. 


MM. 

Mus. 

NatM. 

NatR. 

NEM. 

NewR. 

NW. 

NC. 

NAR. 

OC. 

O. 

Out. 

OM. 

PMM. 

PRev. 

PSQ. 

PA. 

PB. 

PT. 

PL. 

PRR. 

QJEcon 

rrI 

R. 

San. 

SRev. 

ScoU. 

Scrlb. 

SR. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SJ. 

SunH. 

TB. 

US. 

USM. 

WR. 

WPM. 

YR. 


Munsey's  Magazine. 

Music. 

National  Magazine. 

National  Review. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review.. 

New  World. 

Nineteezkth  Century. 

North  American  Review. 

Open  Court. 

Outing. 

Outlook. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Politic*!  Science  Quarterly. 

Photo-American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Photographic  Times. 

Poet-Lore. 

Presbvterian    and  Reformed 

Review. 
Presbyterian  Quarterly. 
,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Kconoso- 

ics. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Review  of  Reviews. 
Rosary. 
Sanitarian. 
School  Review. 
Scots  Magazine. 
Scribner's  Magazine. 
Sewanee  Review. 
Stenographer. 
Strand  Magazine. 
Students'  JoumaL 
Sunday  at  Home. 
Temple  Bar. 
United  Service. 
United  Service  Magazine. 
Westminster  Review. 
Wilson's  Photographic  3ii«»- 

zine. 
Yale  Review. 


rit  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    All  the  articles  in  the 
leaaii  *  •   -       •  «--^    - »  ^»  >         .__.  __^,_»-_  ._.*.- _.i-  .       , 


ding  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


FROM  A  WATER  COLOR 
BY  IRVING  R.   WILES. 


"Baby's  Bath/ 


-•?fc 


Nothing   is   more  easily  affected   by  irritation  than     —  -     * 
the  dainty,  delicate  skin  of  a  young  child*  ,  £^    ;, 

Ivory  Soap  is  healing,  cleansing  and  refreshing.    It  is  ¥\^^  . 

wholly  free  from  impurities,  and  leaves  the  tenderest  skin        \-^^ 
soothed  by  its  mild,  creamy  lather.  ^^  ^V 


Copjrighl.  \HW,  by  Tlie  IVocUr  ft  (ikmble  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


^y  perMn  wishinf;  an  enlarged  copy  of  this  picture  in*y  mail  to  us  lo  Ivory  Soap  Wrappers, 
«c  fec«pt  of  which,  we  will  send  a  copy  (without  printing ^  on  enamel  plate  paper,  141  17  inches,  a 
»ait*ble  tiae  for  framing.    THE  PROCTER  Sc  GAMBLE  CO..  CINCINNATI,  O. 


TOILET  ART1CLE5 


^The  Value  ol  Systematic  Shamoooing  in  Ph)perly  Caring  for  the  Hair  and  Scalp^ 

maued  tiee  on  application. 
THE  PACKER  KFG.  CO.  (SUITE  87B),  81  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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WEARING  APPAREL 


'  When  you  wish  the  latest  styles  write  to  us." 


We  have  recently  made  some  exquisite  Easter  and  Summer  costumes  for  leading  New  York  society  ladies 
and  prominent  actresses,  who  are  famed  for  the  jjood  taste  which  they  display  in  the  selection  of  their  toilettes. 
Photographs  of  these  ladies  and  the  garments  which  we  made  for  them  are  shown  in  our  new  catalogue,  which 
is  now  ready.  To  the  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at  moderate  cost  we  will  mail  /ree  this  attractive  catalogue 
and  a  complete  line  of  samples  of  new  materials  to  select  from.  We  keep  no  ready-made  suits,  but  all  of  our 
gowns  are  made  to  order,  giving  that  touch  of  individuality  and  exclusiveness  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart. 

We  pay  express  cluirges  everywhere.    Our  catalogue  illustrates  : 


Tailor-made  Suits,  $5  up. 

Made  of  a  splendid  line  of  all  the  new  Spring  colors  in  broad- 
cloths, wool  poplins,  cheviots,  whipcords,  etc. 

Separate  Skirts,  $4  up. 

Made  of  mohairs,  crepons,  Bayadere  stripes,  black  figured 
goods,  cheviots,  covert  cloths,  silks,  and  satins. 

Outing  and  Blazer  Suits,  $4  up. 

Made  of  denim,  crash,  linen,  duck,  cotton  covert  cloths,  pique,  etc. 

Bicycle  Suits,  $4*50  up. 

In  English  and  Scotch  tweeds,  double-faced  bicycle  suitings, 
cotton  and  wool  covert  cloths,  mohairs,  corduroys,  crash,  duck, 
Unen,  etc. 

Our  line  of  samples  includes  the  newest  materials,  most  of  them  being  exclusive  novelties  not  shown  else- 
where. We  also  have  special  lines  of  black  goods  and  fabrics  for  second  mourning.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue 
and  samples  ;  you  will  get  them  by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY^  »9  and  t2t  V.  23d  St,  New  York  Qty. 

for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pieaae  mention  this  magazine. 
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Bicycle  Skirts,  $3  up. 

We  have  supplied  nuiny  bicycle  dubs  with  fashionaUe  soils  and 
skirts.     Can  we  not  make  your  wheeling  costume  ? 

New  Marseilles  Suits,  $4  up. 

We  introduce  for  Summer  wear  the  new  Marseilles  suits,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  forward  samples  of  this  fashionable  fabric  on  re- 
quest. Marseilles  is  an  extremely  popular  fabric  in  Pans  this 
season,  and  we  are  the  only  American  house  carrying  a  line  of  the 
goods. 

Capes  and  Jackets. 

We  have  a  special  line  of  the  fine  light  weight  kersesrs,  choice 
covert  cloths  and  other  fabrics  especially  suited  for  Spring  and 
Summer  capes  and  jackets. 


The  World  of  Thrift 
and  Money  Matters. 


Sigrns  of  Western  Prosperity.— It  will  be 
a  poor  tipie  this  year  for  politicians  and  orators 
to  make  capital  out  of  "  hard  times  and  mort- 
gaged homes."  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  the  financial  year  lately  ended  has 
been  the  astonishing  decrease  of  indebtedness 
throughout  the  West ;  indeed,  the  record  shows 
that  in  every  single  State  and  Territory  the  total 
sum  due  on  farm  and  liome  mortgages  decreased 
during  1897.  Nebraska  seems  to  have  been  the 
banner  State  in  this  respect.  In  1896  the  mort- 
gages filed  in  that  State  amounted  to  $12,033,500, 
while  the  releases  were  only  $11,398,000,  a  de- 
cided retrogression.  In  1897,  however,  with  new 
mortgages  which  footed  up  to  a  total  of  $11,- 
844,000,  the  releases  reached  the  gratifying  fig- 
ure of  $14,767,000,  or  a  net  gain  of  $2,923,000 
— showing  a  prosperity  such  as  the  Western  farmer 
has  not  made  in  a  great  many  years.  The  gain 
in  the  cities  has  not  fallen  behind  that  of  1896, 
the  figures  for  the  last  half  of  1897  being  :  filed, 
$1,890,000  ;  released,  $4,245,000.  In  1896  the 
new  mortgages  amounted  to  $4,441,000,  while 
the  releases  were  $6,884,000. 

Further  West  much  the  same  tale  is  met  with, 
except  that  here  the  wave  of  prosperity  is  largely 
ascribed  to  the  business  and  traffic  created  by  the 
Klondike  excitement.  The  first  week  of  March 
showed  an  advance  of  52  per  cent,  in  the  bank 
clearings  over  the  corresponding  week  of  1897. 
That  this  was  largely  due  to  the  gold  fever  which 
is  creating  so  much  excitement  «dong  the  Pacific 
coast  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the  percentage 
of  increase  varied  in  different  cities  :  in  San 
Francisco  it  was  25.3  per  cent.;  in  Tacoma  it 
reached  128.7  per  cent. ;  in  Portland  151.9  per 
cent. ;  and  in  Seattle  it  reached  the  remarkable 
figure  of  256.5  per  cent.  In  those  towns  unaffect- 
ed by  the  Alaska  trade  the  growth  was  compara- 
tively small. 


Boston's  Yearly  Commerce. — Boston,  too, 
has  had  her  share  of  the  good  times,  1897  having 
been  a  record-breaking  year  both  as  regards  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  'her  ratio  of  increase  in 
foreign  trade  having  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
American  port.  The  total  of  imports  amounted 
to  $85,688,149,  representing  an  increase  of  fully 
30  per  cent.;  the  exports  were  valued  at  $104,- 
191,690,  an  increase  of  $2,725,478.  The  ex- 
ports of  provisions  headed  the  list,  and  this  city 
continued  to  hold  its  position  as  the  largest  ex- 
porter of  cattle.  Merchandise  also  valued  at 
$10,450,703  passed  through  Boston  in  transit  to 
foreign  countries. 

Commercial  Openings  in  China. — Follow- 
ing our  notes  of  last  month  on  the  opportunities 
of  developing  an  export  business  to  China  this 
letter  may  be  of  interest.  It  was  received  by  the 
United  States  Export  Association  from  one  of  its 
correspondents  and  emphasizes  the  point,  made 
before,  as  to  the  necessity  for  more  intelligent 
cataloguing  and  listing  in  extending  all  branches 
of  our  business  in  China:  **We  have  had  a 
number  of  inquiries  lately  from  the  Chinese  for 
many  different  articles  of  machinery,  among  which 
were  a  lithographic  press,  a  photographic  engrav- 
ing plant,  and  a  flour- mill  plant,  and  in  our  re- 
searches for  information  and  prices  we  find  that 
the  American  manufacturers  suffer  very  much  by 
comparison  with  the  catalogues  as  issued  by  Euro- 
pean merchants.  We  would  suggest  the  advis- 
ability of  your  association  calling  the  attention  of 
its  members  to  the  necessity  of  making  up  their 
catalogues  with  the  fullest  information.  If  a 
manufacturer  in  the  States  makes  a  flour  mill  he 
stops  with  the  illustration,  and  in  many  cases  his 
catalogue  contains  *  Prices  will  be  given  upon  ap- 
plication,' and  there  is,  as  a  rule,  so  very  little 
information  that  commission  merchants,  oven  if 
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they  were  disposed  to  do  business  with  America, 
not  being  practical  themselves,  would  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  work  upon  the  American  lists 
and  catalogues.  The  English  manufacturer,  if  a 
certain  part  of  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  articles  is  required,  will  give,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  is  manufactured  by  him,  a 
detailed  description  of  all  the  different  parts 
necessary  to  make  a  complete  mill,  including 
boilers,  engines,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting,  and 
even  down  to  small  hand  tools,  with  their  prices, 
and  no  doubt  each  manufacturer,  seeking  for  ex- 
port trade,  is  working  in  conjunction  with  man- 
ufacturers of  component  parts  of  machinery  used 
in  the  various  plants,  etc. ,  and  the  prices  are  in 
their  catalogues.  They  very  often  have  a  rough 
plan  of  a  building,  giving  section  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  machinery.  They  also  give 
the  weight  and  measurement  of  the  goods  packed 
ready  for  shipment,  so  that  the  commission  agent 
can  calculate  the  freight.  We  notice  that  your 
association  is  making  an  intelligent  effort  to  in- 
crease the  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  the  first  step 
necessary  for  those  interested  with  yourself  would 
be  the  proper  makmg  of  catalogues,  as  you  can 
no  doubt  understand  there  is  probably  no  com- 
mission  merchant  who  is  practical  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  the  different  plants,  and  if  a  cus- 
tomer inquires  from  him,  *  What  can  you  obtain 
a  plant  for  me  to  make  flour  for  ? '  we  must  be  in 
a  position  to  give  him  what  the  price  is  laid  here, 
its  capacity,  and  how  we  can  increase  or  lower 
the  cost  of  this  plant,  according  to  the  amount  of 
money  they  wish  to  spend." 


New  England  Loan 


AND 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE. 


All  you  have  guessed  about  life 
insurance  may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 
**How  and  Why,"  issued  by  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life,  921-3-5 
Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


Trust  Company^ 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


AGFNTS 
WANTED. 


Capital  and  Profits,   $p75»ooo 


D.  O.  ESHBAUGH,  President. 

W.  W.  WITMER.  Vice-President. 

W.  F.  BARTLETT,  SecreUry  and  Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS: 

Henry  D.  Lyman.  R.  B.  Ferris, 

F.  K.  HiPPLE,  Henry  Whelen, 

H.  J.  Pierce,  G.  W.  Marqlardt, 

John  Wyman.  E.  D.  Samson, 

D.  O.  EsHBAtTcH.  VV.  \V.  Witmer. 

W.  F.  Bartlett. 
We  have  been  engaged  for  twenty-two  years  in  lending 
money  on  first  mortgages  on  real  estate.  The  mortgages  thus 
obtained  are  deposited  with  a  trustee,  and  bonds  which  are 
the  direct  obligations  of  the  Company  are  issued  against  the 
mortgages  so  deposited.  They  are  issued  in  denominations 
of  $S00  and  upward.  They  are  payable  in  gold  and  bear  5 
per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  payable  semi-annuaily.  We 
offer  these  bonds  at  par  and  interest.  Investors  who  prefer 
may  purchase  the  mortgages  themselves. 

About  8,000  investors  in  our  securities  include  insurance 
and  trust  companies,  savings  banlcs,  universities,  colleges, 
trustees,  guardians,  and  individuals. 

The  BattlC'Line  of  Freedom 
to-day 
is  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Every  lover  of  liberty  should  help  the  cause  of  Cuban 
Independence  by  purchasing 

CUBAN  BONDS. 

It  is  now  clear  to  almost  every  mind  that  Cuba  will 
achieve  her  independence,  when  these  bonds,  now  sell- 
ing at  fiO  per  cent.,  will  be  worth  more  than  par,  and  if 
Cuba  Joins  the  Union  of  States,  which  is  ver>'  probable, 
they  will  become  U.  8.  bonds. 

Further  particulars  upon  application. 
SPECIAX    NOTICE. 

Every  friend  of  Cuban  independence  and  every  nerson 
who  has  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  cause  or  Cuba 
should  place  themselves  in  communication  with 

THE  CUBAN-AMERICAN  LEAGUE,  Room  82, 

No.  tig  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOKK  OTY. 


REDMOND,    KERR    &    CO. 

BANKERS 

And  Dealers  in  High-Grade  Investment  Securities 

Suitable  for  Trustees,  Institutions,  and  Private  Investors. 

List  of  current  offerings  sent  upon  application. 

Members  N.  V,  Slock  Exchange.  Commission  orders  executed. 

No.  4J  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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INSURANCE 


It  is  Certain 


that  whether  you  are  success- 
ful in  business  or  not,  your 
wife,  child,  or  mother  should 
be  provided  for — their  protec- 
tion must  be  placed  entirely 
outside   the   field  of  doubt 


Life  Insurance 


in 


The  Prudential 

will  provide  this  protection  for 
your  family.  Insure  NOW, 
while  you  are  strong,  healthy, 
and  insurable. 


Profit-Sharing      Ages      Both  Amounts 

Life  Insurance  1  to  ro  sexes  $15  to  $50,000 


Write  for  partictdars  of  policies 

The   Prudential    Insurance   Co. 
.,..of  America.... 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Pnsldent.  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


WK^- 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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Canadian  Fisheries. — The  total  value  of 
the  Dominion's  fisheries  last  year  was  $20,400,- 
000,  the  product  of  75,000  men,  30,000  of  whom 
were  workers  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries.  There 
was  invested  in  this  business  a  total  capital  of 
$9,750,000,  and  some  36,000  vessels  of  all  sizes 
were  needed  to  harvest  the  catch.  Of  the  above 
amount  the  salmon  catch  contributed  $4,000,000, 
the  cod  $3,619,000,  the  herring  $2,900,000,  and 
the  yield  of  lobsters  $2,200,000.  In  the  fur  seal 
and  Bering  Sea  fisheries  there  were  41  vessels, 
with  crews  comprising  500  whites  and  587  In- 
dians. These  secured  some  30,000  skins,  half  of 
which  came  from  Bering  Sea.  New  Brunswick, 
Quebec,  and  Ontario  showed  an  increase  over 
last  year's  business  amounting  altogether  to  $575,  • 
000;  all  the  other  provinces  fell  behind  last  year, 
their  entire  deficit  reaching  $367,000. 

Live-stock  in  the  United  States —The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  out  the  fol- 
lowing bulletin  on  the  live-stock  of  the  country: 

**  The  returns  of  the  number  of  live-stock  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  on  January  1  show 
there  to  have  been  13,960,911  horses,  2,257,665 
mules,  15,840,886  milch  cows,  9,204,197  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  37,656,960  sheep,  and  39,759,- 
993  swine.  These  figures  show  a  decrease  of 
403,756  in  the  number  of  horses,  100,841  in 
that  of  milch  cows,  1,244,211  in  that  of  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  840,283  in  that  of  swine.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increase  of  840,283  in 
the  number  of  sheep  and  42,011  in  that  of 
mules.  While  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows  in  each  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  a  somewhat  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  Northwestern  States,  there  has 
been  an  increase  throughout  almost  the  entire 
South,  and  this  fact,  together  with  a  slight  de- 
crease in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  and  Illinois,  reduces  the  total  for 
the  country  at  large  to  six -tenths  of  1  per  cent, 
below  that  of  last  year.  Of  the  seventeen  States 
reporting  a  total  of  over  1,000,000  hogs, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska  show  an  increase,  and  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  eight  Southern  States  a  de- 
crease. 

*  ♦  There  is  a  marked  incease  in  the  value  of 
live-stock  on  farms  reported  from  almost  every 
section  of  the  country,  the  total  value  of  farm 
horses  having  increased  during  the  year  by  $25,- 
713,011,  that  of  mules  $6,729,972,  of  milch  cows 
$65,573,833,  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  $104,367,- 
213,  of  sheep  $25,700,191,  and  of  swine  $8,- 
073,639  ;  a  total  increase  in  value  of  $236, 162,- 
859,  or  14.27  per  cent." 


34th  Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Chartered  186^  (Stock.)  Life  and  Accident 
JAMES  O.  BATTERSON,  Pres't. 


Hartford^  Conn.^  January  /,  i8g8. 

Paid-up  Capital,     -     $  1 ,000,000 

ASSETS. 

Real  Estate fU804,4(BS& 

Caah  on  hand  and  in  Bank 1,355,412  0 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  real  estate 5,90^10  TS 

Interest  accrued  but  not  dne.. . .  .• 287,780  tt 

Loans  on  collateral  security 945,40094 

Loans  on  this  CJompany^s  Policies 1408^580  51 

Deferred  Life  Premiums 290,990 19 

Premiums  due  and  unreported  on  Life  Policies. . .    228,448  7S 

United  States  Bonds. 14jOOOOO 

State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds 8,612,646  7S 

Railroad  stocks  and  bonds i,e6i|2Q6  7S 

Bank  stocks 1,084,0(7  00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 1,4^456  00 

Total  Assets .$22,868,994  16 

UABILITIE5. 

Reserve,  4  per  cent..  Life  Department. 116,650,068  00 

Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  Accident  Department.  1,985,817  S 

Present  value  Installment  Life  Policies 438^  00 

Reserve  for  Claims  resisted  for  Employers 209,006  V 

Losses  unadjusted 309,791 94 

Life  Premiums  paid  in  advance 26i,330  9 

Special  Reserve  for  unpaid  taxes,  rents,  etc 110,000  00 

Total  LiabiUties. .$19,1469359  04 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders. $8,722,635  12 

Surplus  to  Stockholders $2,722,635  It 

STATISTICS  TO  DATE. 

Life  Department. 

Life  Insurance  in  force $91,882,210  00 

New  Life  Insurance  written  in  1807 1 4,507,249  00 

Insurance  issued  under  the  Annuity  Plan  is  entered  at  the 
commuted  value  thereof  as  required  by  law. 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1897 $  1 ,235,585  39 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 1 3,1 50,350  57 

Accident  Department. 

Number  Accident  Claims  paid  in  1897 15,611 

Whole  number  Accident  Claims  paid 307,990 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1807 $1,381,906  81 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 21,210,095  96 

Returned  to  PoUcy-holders  in  1887 $2,617,492  20 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 84,360,626  53 


GEORGE  ELLIS,  Secretary. 
JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Ass't  Secretary. 

EDWARD  V.  PRESTON,  Supt  of  Agencies. 

J.  B.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Surgeon  and  Adjuster. 

SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  CJounseL 


3TANDARDARTICLE5UNCbfr5!>lRED, 


V 


THEODORE  B.  STARR, 

Diamond  Merchant,  Jeweler  and  Silversmith 

Announces  the  opening  of  a  Stationery 

Department  in  connection  with  his  well-l^nown 

business  of  Rich  Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

This  department  will  be  in  charge  of  experienced  men, 
and  the  high  standards  maintained  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
business  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  produce  the  most  artistic  and 
perfect  work  at  prices  which  will  be  found  to  be  reasonable. 

Plate  engraving  in  all  its  branches,  stamping,  die-sinking, 
and  heraldic  work. 

Correct  styles  in  wedding  stationery,  and  in  papers  for 
social  correspondence. 

A  large  variety  of  novelties  for  desk  furnishings. 

206  Fifth  Avenue,  Madison  Square,  New  York 


/ 


WiU 

Not 

Bite 

or 

Dry 

the 

Tongue 

or 

_^  Throat. 

SURBRUQ'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE.^     • 
If  vmi  Sir^  51    Plfv^.^mnkpr    "^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^  tryOOLDEN  SCEPTRE-^all  the 

II  you  arc  a  f  ipC-OmUKCr,  ^^^  j^  ^^e  world  will  not  convince  as  ouicklv  as  a  trial 
that  it  is  abnost  perfection.  We  will  send  on  receipt  of  loc.  a  sample  to  any  address.  SURBRUQ,  159 
Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.  Prices  QOLDEN  SCEPTRE:  i  lb..  $1.30;  X  Ih..  40c.  Postage  paid. 
Send  for  pamphlet  of  our  goods  giving  list  of  dealers  who  handle  them. 

for  mutual  advantage  wfieti  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  pleaao  mention  this  magailne, 
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IvERs  &  Pond 
PIANOS. 

How  to  Get  One. 

We  make  it  easy  for  any  home  in  the  United  States  to  have  one  of 
these  beautiful  instruments.  How?  Write  and  we  will  tell  you.  Where 
no  dealer  sells  them  we  ship  subject  to  approval  at  our  risk  and  expense, 
and  pay  railway  freights  both  ways  if  the  piano,  after  trial,  isn't  satisfactory. 
We  sell  on  Easy  Payments.  Our  Handsome  Catalogue,  and  a 
Personal  Letter  giving  valuable  information,  prices,  and  explaining  our 
Liberal  Easy  Payment  Plans,  sent  Free  for  the  asking. 

We  can  easily  save  you  on  a  First-Class  Piano  $50 — perhaps  $xoo.    V^Trite  us. 

IVERS  &  POND   PIANO  COMPANY, 

114  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TIiisWIIPiayYour  Piano 


(f^l 


ANGELUS 
ORCHESTRAL 

PIANO  PLAYER. 

WHAT  IT  IS.  WKA^  IT  DOIS, 

WHAT   IT  COST9^ 

A   h^nftKvmf^lT  Hhistmted  booklet,  tellimr  *JI  mboTit 

UuH  wufKltTful   l]trtirt|rm>nt  K'nt  fn*  vn  rE^UH'Ht, 

If  Tou  oi*  n  II  ti[nfi4]  f  HuiT^tl  be  lntreri»ri<it  m  thli 

iaC  mnv^^cnl  Inum^i^i^  oT  t\n*  A' liturgy. 
Your  iiiiJiTv  anil  Fi<l>Lr>"^!'  i>ti  a  poat^l 

WILCOX  ft  WHITE  CO., 

146  nrthAvft..  New  York. 

Merfdaitf  Conn. 


Regina  Music  Boxes 

PLAT    1000   TUNES. 

Th(?r  bJ-v  mcire  brllllAat  Id  tone  thim  vij  t/Ovr  nosltf'  L.^ 
mridL^,  Uiivi^  Qii  iluliiubcfiariitojert  oat  DfontSftT^  n^Xtrvatv 
r  u  ^  rrU  n  uU:^  v^'l  I  ti  oat*  wladUO^.  FUt  j^ut  owQ«>4«<3tkjA  vt  tta* 
t<  U: .  l\  kvt.'  i  lidL-^-t  ruc't  lb  La  luiM  4]iKa  uul  cuk  be  ^Jvif  Ofwiv#4 
tny  4  cliJia.   nui^  by  All  (DLula  d^^erfi,    btaat  tfom  %fi«  t^^ 

THE  NEW  ORCHESTRIL  REaiM 

r  >r  Il>>U'Ih  find  pihiic  iitwf*,    A  bl^  umd^  niter.  iHeud  f'r 


f^r  mufi/a;  af^i^antapff  urhen  you  wrtt€  t^  an  advrtlfr  plm»§  mtntioH  tht»  magaitii^, 
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SILVERWARES  JEWELRY 


Born  in  El^in 


run  all  'round  the  World 


Born  in  the  piost  coitijjlt'fc  *n 
bc*>tequi[>pcd  VV'atch  l^acti>!  \ 
in     the     w'ofUl     IT  t  ^crcs 
ilevoie^l      r\<:lusrvclv      tn 
the  iiHikinj^^  of  watches, 
lanil  the  innkint(  of  i\u- 
imnchincry  with  uhirh 
\&'alc!u;s  arc  triadc 


11m  ^ 


run    ^itli     Ullhhll^K■^^    aird    i-',v*ui- 
rr.ii  iliJiL  tlic 

Pull  Ruby  Jeweled  tlgim 

lLnnritL-f|     fur    Xl\i:n      IiuUiUlI     hliu: 
stTviiC.        rin     iik-a^  run  (Ti   gulV 

itinc  nil"  auJ  liajit, 

in-^tifii)-      ,M  .  1 md      ^^ 

1  ^  I  /mlut  111  I      i\  i'.irinj^     t  |ii.i]ri)%>] 

■  11 1*1  rfi  ft  In  fifio 


Air  mutuni  ndonntaam  whan  uou  wrltm  *m  mn  adumrtlMar  alaamm  mmntlnm  *hL 


PROPRIETARY  ARTICLE5 


i  VAttttAP  CpAflii«i4a  nQt\  Indorsed  by  the  eminent  chemist,  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY, 
A  f  ISSal  draullalB  \  00/  l>h.D.»Prof.of  Cbemistryot  VasurCoUe^,  has  discovered  a 

SPECIFIC  for  Thin,  Falling,  Faded,  and  Gray  Hair. 

Guaranteed  to  check  hair  falling  at  once,  and  to  start  •  thick,  new  growth  within  two 
wedk*.__Acts  wholJxjujjon  the  roots,  and  POSITIVELY  RESTORES   NATURAL  COLOR 

^      .-^  ...     -^..  thfully  for  a  few  weeks.    Not  an  atom  of  dye,  lead, 

ly  refunded  If  you  are  not  satisfied.  Large 
'al  granted  to  any  Hair  Remedy  at  the  World's 
pignaturesof  QEORQE  R.  DAVIS,  Dlrector- 


TO  PARTIALLY  QRAY  HAIR  if  used  faithfully  for  a  few  weeks. 

oney  promptly  refu _  , 

Awarded  only  medal  granted  to  any  Hair  Remedy  at  the  World's 


or  injurious  substance,     iloney  promi 

double-size  bottles.  $a.OO.    Awarded  onl. 

Fair.    Facsimile  of  award  on  each  bottle,  bearing  signatures  of  QeORQE  R.  DAVIS,  Ulrector 

General,  and  JOHN  BOYD  THACHER,  ChiOrnian  Committee  of  Awards.    FacsimiU  Oj 

our  award  unt/ree  on  ap/licatiom, 

IMPERIAL   SKIN    FOOD 

Positively  removes  wrinkles,  crow's-feet,  and  tracesof  age.  Used  forseven  years  past  and  indorsed 
by  ADEUNA  PATTI,  Mrs.  Gov.  JOHN  P.  ALTOELD  (lUinois),  nODJESKA,  MELBA. 
LILLIAN  RUSSELL,  Mrs.  LANQTRY,  and  thousands  of  society  women  everywhere. 


Sample  50c.    Price  $3.00  for  Large  Jar. 

Sendfi ' '" *""  " 


One  Year's  Supply. 


.  .so  at  once,  mentioning  the  Revibw  op  Reviews,  and  we  will  send  yon  ahalf-rize  jar 
and  elegant  illustrated  book  containing  facsimile  letters  from  Patti,  Modjeska,  Professor  Cooley ,  of 
Vassar,  and  numerous  other  high  authorities.    All  questions  and  inquiries  promptly  and  courteously 
answered.    Special  advice  given  in  individual  cases.    Correspondence  solicited.     Write  to-day, 
CACE  PRUC  A  CHEMICAL  CO,,  N.  W.  Cor*  Drexe!  and  Onkwood  Boulevards.  CHICACO,  ILL. 


ENNENS 


butliknu!^  «  liiTury 
After  shwviiji;,     A 
,  ,  ,    .  iioHittvH  riifjef  for 

pTlotJy  hpat  ftfid  all  umictliJiix  of  th« 
8k3  n .    Ito  I J  JO  vtjrt  a  1 1  txJ  or  of  pi^raplrar 

"l"    BET  MENKEN'S. 

The  only  iron  11  ItLPi  with  a  natl^al 
rf  puutlon  as  ^  ["'rfwt  toilet  r^nnV 
aiit<.  A  Itttle  htuht^r  In  i^rUtv,  Jj'ir  w 
n^-aaoEi  for  ^t.  Tb  l*  L  n  ve  !iti>r'  <£.  pi  jrt  vw  1 1 
oil  ixh5  covef  la  IV  ^lUirKut^^  of  jiNm^- 
hiu^  jjufltj%  Appruvt-cl  by  tLu  lat-il- 
\\w\  prof pssloh  Ainl  truhn«>dnuTVQ!(fur 
1 1  bt-i  urtc  of  inf rt  n  U  ftu  d  iwl  ii|  teu  !l«f uw^ 
ii4  other  now  tiers  which  life  Linble 
tij  do  hftriii.  Sold  e^-tifywhere  or 
TiiiLllt^d  fur  2,^  ciuith,     EHaiiijili?  frtuft.? 

VerkA^d  JUrnnen  CliewU'»l  t'a.* 
NewiifLp  >,  J, 


I  orsPEPSit 


{Price  Greatly  Reduced.) 


I  have  invariably  dvclJnfrd  gii  in«  tn- 
dorsrirtcnt  to  mcHicines  or  as^^i^t^iciS 
fisT  uurjtjve  pLirt<»*c-ii,  But  after  a  faitbiul  use  ol  tli« 
EltLtfopuL'ifr  in  mjf  [amily  I  b*we  had!  such  lifnai  pfwjf 
uf  its  remedial  value  that  1  berrLQ  volontarUy  ttatify  to 
\\%  healfni;  virtues.  1 1  \%  m'i  itnmc'dLate  duty  ta  inaJte 
JuiuJ^-n  its  curative  propertieA  fot  the  sakt  of  ibose  who 
bufitr.  The  Kkciropoise  has  v<iry  materiaJL^  bear6tcd 
irivheU  ID  ditsipatin>f  tb?  ascnii*^  of  chronic  neooua 
d^  «ipepsEa.  [  regret  that  an  tin  just  preitidicc 
founded. jsn  misn-cpfv^einitaticPA  kefpt  me  from 
itji  beneficent  help  unEil  recenlly. 

YmiH,       GEO.  Q  KEEDHAM, 


CURED 


The  Electropohe  b  cheaper  than  mcdiciae — 
does  not  wear  out — can  be  used  on  every  mefn- 
bcr  of  the  family^,  and  costs  only  $tQ.oo.  A  new 
edition  of  our  iis-pag^e  booklet  free* 

ELECTRO  LI  BR  ATION  CO., 

1133  Broadway,  N.  Y* 


BEAUTIFULUJIID 
LUXURIANTllAln 


('an  LvgrDwn,  upon  anr  hea4.1, 
tiyi"  of  Atii'-  £>r  l«^]gth  (if  time  ball),  if  yon 
vfiii  but  -"^'nd  foi-  our  Pref  mn^  Fttll 
InforniAitDis  buv  w  ^ruvr  Ii«ir  utvci  a 
Biiid  H' tkil.  ^llJ))  FalUnjt  BaIt  aad  B** 
mijvv  ^t'ftlp  |i'j«PH#i«ri.    Tbi*  19  Uid*»td  • 

^Hv^v^  ini>iit  I>e«ilra1i|<<^  Olfc'r  when  r^u  f^D.- 

"idt-r  (l]i'  Maj*(»  (i>-  whicfi  Lhi^  ^lundHTful  th^riii  vt  n.  Bravtirul  il«vd  of  Hair 
I  nti  hi'  attiimiHJ  tbr«;iu,k!h  I'iinLi^l]!'  rtLidjntj  iht^  t  re^U  ii.r!LjrjnuLtiou  wo  send. 

DANDRUFF,  ECZEMA,  TEHER  AND  FALLIN6  HAIR  LEAD  TO  BALDNESS, 

Nn  \Mi]ciitn  !tti'-"[t5  hUffpT  Iit-T  jicalp  [II  rruiHUi  in  ihsit  c^CHlitlon  une  irjinuto.  (or  m3 
rnrt' *i*  nmhl  fnH!PWRdiiv.  saoiier  it  l!it<'r  (tbt- liil!  ijud  tim  tliicir?<  of  tJ-jtri^-tT  *^Ji'*»4 
vt^iLliirit  Uf-r-  Liidii'flH  e»ip«.-riaLb',  a.Ti-  ft-tiUj^-l  tn.i  t^ealp  di^vawA,  und  whMi  tit^t  ^^^ 
nHny  ibr  hot  and  irritatiog  ^'4'1:|nL^  jkitd  IbMiKr  i^  IbJck  ftnd  Lnxurls^nt  i^rnvth  ^f 
h]Ut\    tbny  arc    iikctn"    tban    df:'lii:hl4.'d.  AUT  Tlitt    it  juM   exa.ttL|r    what    tiftt 

Fre?  iDrArmAllob  v^ill  da  U^r  t^irnry  rtiao,  woman  and  rJ^lld  whm  wiU  rxmd.  it 
119141  fiilE4jvi  irj^tnuiions.  T'.fU  ran  iiol  afTiTil  to\^  w1tbi*ut  tblt  InforajBtion  "** 
nikfiutt  hkiiEf  r,  II  In  worth  I  la  wvlffAift  In  ^oM  to  aqj  pereoti  aflticlod  «ltll 
B&LdnE'-tfi'if  KnllitLi;  Jiiur  <.rr  i^^falp  D1i*e4A^n, 

WrtiB  at  Qfice  and  We  wfU  Send  it  f^  Tou,  Prepaid.  f^E£f 

THE  ALTENHEIM  MEDICAL  DISPENSARY, 

r  Glory  (if  Womam  U  Her  Hair:*     Dept.   K.K.  Boac  770,        GUHGLWmlkm^  OJHXO,  U.SJL 

For  muUud  aduantagt  wh^  you  inriU  to  an  ado9rti89r  pUaa*  m§ntloii  thU  maguxlwo* 
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PROPRIETARY  ARTICLES 


The  buwy,  active  brain  requires  same  nerve' 
euetaining  element  as  food. 

VlTILIZED  PhOSPIITES 


Conuins  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and 
sustain  in  activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years 
with  best  results  by  thousands  of  dilig^ent  brain  workers 
for  the  prevention  as  well  as  cure  of  menul  or 
nervous  exhaustion. 
It  is  a  complete  restorative  of  the  vital  forces, 
lites  ia  a 
flphold  principli 
germ,  formulated  by  Frof.  Percy 


Titallzed  Phosphites  ia  a  concentrated  white  powder 
rinciple  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat 


jph 

from  the  phosphoid 


Prepared 
only  by 


B^^ 


56  W.  25th  St. 
New  York. 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  free. 

If  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail^  $1,00, 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 

This  is  the  best  known  remedy  and  preventive  for 
cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.  Easy  to  apply  and 
quick  to  cure.     By  mail,  50  cents. 

ALCOHOLISM 

Is  Curable^ 

Our  treatment  is  taken  at  home  without  the 
publicity  and  expense  of  an  institute  treatment. 
No  hypodernlc  Injections  with  their  evil  effects. 
It  cures ;  not  temporarily  relieves.  The  exi>en8e 
is  mnch  less  than  the  institute  treatments.  It 
braces  the  nerves,  tones  the  stomach,  and  leaves 
the  patient  in  good  condition.  Consultation  and 
correspondence  free  and  confidential.  Write  for 
our  book  on  Alcoholism  and  narcotic  diseases, 
mailed  free  in  plain  envelope. 

We  are  successfully  treating  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients by  mail  every  month.  Under  our  system 
of  correspondence  each  patient  receives  Individ* 
ual  care  and  instruction. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  such  indorse- 
ments as  the  following  did  we  not  do  all  we  claim: 

Hon.  L.  S.  Ooffln,  President  Railroad  Temperance 
Aawoclatlon  of  America:  "The  work  of  the  BART- 
LETT  CURE  In  well-nlsh  miraculous.  It  stands  in 
advance  of  all  other  cures  for  dnmkenneas." 

Father  Cleary,  former  President  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abfftlnence  Society  of  America :  "  If  the  BARTLETT 
CURE  he  properly  taken,  It  will  cure  alcoholliun  more 
effectually  than  any  other  remedy  at  present  known." 

THE  BARTLETT  CURE  CO., 

H^.  D.  C.  BARTLETT,  Manager, 

Central  Bank  Building,       Chicago,  111. 


1     HALLS 


VEGEIMLE  SIGILIAN. 


HAIR  RENEWER 


Yo  U  r  h  a  i  r  may  he  ns  beauti- 
ful and  abunciufit  as  this  Sicilian 
girl's— if  you  use  Hall's 
Hair  Renewer. 


If  your  drujEBJat  won't  supply 

price.  Si  .i>f»,  to  K.  I>.  HnlF  &  Co. ,  Nauhu 
an  J  rectrlvij  d  fiiM-.^tlzi:  buitle,  postage 


s   Sicilian  n 

f  It,  Riafl  the  I 

laishua.N.H,,  I 

stage  fvald.  1 


For  mutual  adwuiiags  wh§n  you  writs  to  an  adusrtissr  pisass  msntlon  this  magaxltis. 
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'ifi/Mmv 


r/«*^. 


SPRING    CARRIAGES 


*  BICYCLE5  ^ 


The  warm  reception  already  accorded  our  newest 
series  of  select  vehicles^  and  the  appreciable  increase  in 
orders  thus  far,  have  led  us  to  believe  that  the  whole 
tone  of  our  latest  product  is  such  as  should  be  of  intense 
interest  to  those  seeking  something  entirely  out  of  the 
commonplace  in  fine  carriage  character, 

ItuptctioH  of  the  finished  examples  al- 
ways invited.  Original  designs^  pho- 
tographs^ and  detail td  spec  i/ic  at  ions 
cheerfully  given.  Correspondence  rf 
ceives  thoughtful  consideration. 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO., 


^-85  Summer  St.^ 
cor,  Kingston^  only. 


Ferdinand  F.  French^ 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


K 


TACHABli  bicycle  lires  I 
can  be  defaclied^reiiaired 
and  repiaced  without 
cement  or  hcai 

are  the  Ifariing  deladiablc  | 
double  lube  tires o[  itK  world! 

bn  BE  PEPMAFIEKTLY  KPAIRED  | 
BY  ANYONE,  WITHOUT  TOOLSi 
ON  THE  RCWC-OUKKLY- EASILY" 

5uH>lifd  fln  aw  mafcf  of  wKed 
deaJer,  if  ^t)u  LnAlsL 


""     THE  BICYCLE  OF  1898.' 

ANY  consideration  of  the  bicycle  conditions 
in  the  current  year  must  at  the  outset  come 
face  to  face  with  the  great  question  of  chain  or 
chainless.  If  any  of  the  latter  varieties  are  half 
what  their  advocates  claim  for  them,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  wheel  has  undoubtedly  marked  & 
greater  advance  than  has  come  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  safety  and  the  pneumatic  tire. 

THE   NEW    CHAINLESS    WHEEL. 

There  has  been  such  a  tremendous  exploitation 
of  the  new  gearing  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
wheeling  magazines  that  one  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
surprised  in  looking  over  the  list  to  find  what  a 
large  proportion  of  the  manufacturers  have  not 
yet  adopted  these  changes.  Even  those  who  are 
making  chainless  wheels  are  without  exception 
announcing  the  former  style  also,  and  there  are 
really  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  fimis  who  hare 
accepted  the  innovation  at  all. 

It  is  only  fair  to  notice  first  of  all  the  new  Co- 
lumbia model,  for  no  matter  what  dealers  or  buyers 
think  of  comparative  excellences,  nobody  would 
for  a  moment  deny  that  Colonel  Pope  has  in- 
fluenced the  growth  of  the  bicycle  in  America 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  man  ;  and  any- 
thing new  upon  which  he  has  decided  to  venture 
the  reputation  his  wheels  have  acquired  must  be 
at  least  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  Columbia  chainless  is  driven  by  what  is 
known  as  the  bevel  gear,  in  which  the  motion 
from  the  pedals  is  transferred  by  slanting  cog»  to 
a  shaft,  at  whose  opposite  end  an  exactly  similar 
arrangement  applies  the  power  to  the  driving- 
wheel.     This   is   one   of  a  number  of  methods 
with  which  the  experimenters  have  been  working 
for  a  long  time.     The  obvious  disadvantages  of 
the   chain    have    been    a   sore   point  with   the 
**  bicycle  cranks"  almost  ever  since  Lawson  de- 
vised it  eighteen  years  ago.     As  every  rider  has 
experienced,  a  chain  grows  steadily  less  service- 
able from  the  first  day  it  is  ridden.      No  matter 
how  exactly  the  teeth  of  the  sprocket  may  index 
when  fresh  from  the  shop,  there  is  no  possibilitj 
of  preventing  the  slight  irregularities  that  result 
from  mutual  wear  at  the  points  of  contact  Slight 
as  these  imperfections  are  at  first,  their  result 
helps  to  ac<;elerate  the  process  each  week,  and 
the  wasted  power  due  to  this  and  to  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  chain  is  well  known  to  the  least  observ- 
ant   wheelman.       Then,    too,    the   diflBcuIty  of 
keeping    a   chain   clean   and   the   impossibility, 
when  exposed,   of   lubricating  it   properly,    on 
account  of  the  consequent  collection  of  dust  and 
grit,   are  inevitable  accompaniments   of  its  use 
which  have  long  called  for  amelioration.  Among 
the  many  forms  of  power  transmission  in  which 
relief  has  been  sought  the  bicycle  men  enumerate 
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FOR  19  YEARS 

wo  have  ma'lB  bicycli^v  «liii;li  havs 
flMnb  jear  butit  itie  luOFi  popular  in 
itTle,£ul«l and  prices.  This  seasoa  i 

BiCYCL-ES 

are  Ihn  b^t  and  most  siyli^h  Ram- 
tilcfs.  we  have  »ver  tt»«de^  at  any 
pf ice.  The  pfice  is  "  thti  lovresi 
Ramblers  hive  ever  sold  tor,  v'u.. 

$60 

*'fhe  hj^isi  ft^h  gradg  pritt  Mar  J  fat^f*' 
notice: 

Perjpte  of  rt fined  UMSf  ttiII 
appreciate  the  fact  iluil 

RAMBLERS 
ARE  NOT  SOLD  UN  DBPAKTMENT  STORES. 


Umqut  b:>okIff  frvf. 

OORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFO,  CO 

ChtctffO   Beaton   Waahlantoii    New  York 

arookl^n  Detroit  Clncffirtetl  Buffalo 

Cleveland    L^nilon 

"Ajrw/Vj  sif  over  fhe  world" 


"No.  24 

Is  hero  ihowa 
aaan  'eDi:losed 
cbaia'  iTiodel^ 
fitted  with 


ftAMBtER  GEAR 

CASE  AND 

rCATHER  fiPR*Ma 

All   RAMBLERS 
UAveOftJTlReS** 


^W^ 
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Let  Wisdom  Name   the    Price 

There  is  a  point  in  bicycle  cost  to  ^o 
below  which  means  a  cheapening  in 
quality.  Modem  methods  and  large 
output  enable  us  to  bring  low  price  and 
hign  quality  together  in 

Sterling 
Bicycles 


"Built  Like  a  Watoh." 

At  present  prices  there  is  more  value 
for  the  money  in  Sterlings  than  any 
other  bicycle  m  the  world.  Now  ex- 
hibited at  all  agencies. 


sterling  prlcee  for  *9e:    Boad  Models.  160  and 
Ohainle      ' 
wheels  wlttiln  everyt) 


{75.  Baoera,  186.  Ohalnlees.  \ 
I12S.  Hlgh-ffrade  wheels  wltL 
leach.    Cataloflrae  mailed  free. 


STERLING  CYCLE  WORKS, 
^4-376-378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


i 


^ribune 


A  World-Wide  Reputation  for  Fine 
Workmanship  and  Easy  -  Running: 
Qualities* 

Handsome  catalogue  illustrat- 
ing  our  full  line  of  twenty- 
three  models  mailed  free. 


THE  BLACK  MFG 


ERIE,  PA. 


leather  belts,  metallic  bands  with  holes  to  engage 
the  sprockets,  combinations  of  pneumatic  and 
hydraulic  devices,  toggle  joints,  drive  ropes, 
cranks  connected  by  rods,  combinations  of  cams 
and  rollers,  systems  of  levers  and  cranks,  rows  of 
spur  gears  between  driving  centers,  clutches 
and  ratchets  connecting  with  levers,  trains  of 
balls  engaging  sockets  in  the  sprocket  wheels, 
balls  working  in  special  grooves  on  the  axles, 
combination  of  spur  gears  and  friction  rollers, 
and  gearings  of  pin  wheels. 

A  great  many  people  have  been  certain  that 
the  principle  of  the  beveled  gear  was  the  most 
correct  and  the  one  promising  best  results;  but 
the  mechanical  difficulties  have  proved  no  small 
obstachB,  many  investigators  having  become  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  to  cut  the  bevels 
with  sufficient  accuracy  and  cheapness.  The  first 
patent  of  this  sort  was  taken  out  in  this  country 
in  1885,  and  there  are  now  over  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent devices,  on  which  patents  have  been  issued, 
that  come  within  the  general  definition  of  bevel 
gears.  In  1894  a  company  was  formed  which 
marketed  a  thousand  machines  of  this  description, 
but  the  general  construction  was  too  clumsy  to 
give  them  any  great  success. 

It  is  the  patents  of  this  company,  since  de- 
funct, on  which  the  Pope  Company  has  founded 
its  chainless  machine.  They  now  claim  to  have 
perfected  the  cutting  and  hardening  of  the  teeth 
and  also  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  making  a 
frame  rigid  enough  not  to  spring  or  yield  and  yet 
without  too  great  weight.  They  declare  that 
their  <*  Chainless"  will  go  faster  and  further  than 
the  chain-driven  machine  with  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  effort;  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  clean;  that 
there  is  no  lost  motion;  that  the  driving  mech- 
anism is  not  affected  by  rain,  mud,  or  dust;  that 
it  has  no  teeth  or  links  to  catch  in  the  rider's  gar- 
ments ;  and  that  it  becomes  more  perfectly  ad- 
justed with  use.  The  present  season  will  doubt- 
less decide  a  great  many  of  these  points  one  way 
or  another,  although  the  vast  majority  of  the 
wheeling  fraternity — particularly  those  away  from 
the  larger  cities — are  still  too  skeptical  of  the 
new  system's  merits  even  to  try  it. 

A  formidable  rival  of  the  new  Columbia  is  the 
chainless  machine  which  will  bear  the  Hum- 
ber  name-plate  this  season.  In  this  the  bevel- 
gear  principle  has  been  discarded  as  '*  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable."  Indeed,  the  Humber 
pronunciamento  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  declaring  that  <  *  there  is  greater  friction, 
and  thereby  greater  loss  of  power,  in  propelling 
a  cycle  by  means  of  bevel  gears  than  by  means 
of  the  chain  when  the  chain  is  correctly  made 
and  the  sprockets  accurately  cut.   ..." 

Here  is  a  difference  of  (interested)  expert 
opinion  which  should  make  the  year's  wheeling 
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5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCb/V551FIED. 


Little 

Cigars. 

ALL  IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 

HIGHEST  IN  PRICE, 
FINEST  IM  OUAUTY. 

X5C:,  a  Buiictle» 
lo  In    Bundle* 

Trial  Package   in    Pouch    by    mail 
for  25  Cents, 

K.  ELI.IS  A  CO..   Bartlmore,  Md 
TH£    AMERICAN    TOBACCO    CO..   Succcuor. 


The  KING  of 

Road  Tires 

UGHT  and  RPIUENT 

Practically 

PUNCTURE  PROOF 

Jt^CHASE  SPECIAL  and  VULCAN 

£qual  to  any  Higb-Orade  Standard  Road  Tires  made 

FOXHOUND  TIRES 

AcknowledEed  to  &e  the  SPEEDIEST  and  most  HANDSOME  tire  3ret  produced. 
Specify  them  on  your  whc«l  and  refuse  cheap  substitutes. 

Our  *9Z  Cotalogue 

TL.!-    t^l^^^^^l^  V-.—  (  Describing  proper  use  and  care  of  tires,  receipt  for  cement,  )  BnBB  f 

I  his    Interests  You  I  and  general  information  of  value  to  every  cycUst  { IK  1^1^  1 

(  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION  if  you  mention  tbis  paper.  J  ■     l^a-E-  • 

L  C  Chase  2»  Co.^  Boston^  Mass. 

BRANCHES: 
New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia        Buffalo        Ban  Francisco       St.  Louis       Rochester       Cincinnati 
Los  Angeles       Portland,  Ore.        London       Paris       Amsterdsm 


For  mutual  adoantage  wHm  you  wrtU  to  an  adoortlsor  ploaso  montion  thlo  magazino, 
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has  never  been  sold  from  a  department  store,  and  Ita  present 
measure  of  popularity  has  not  been  achieved  by  sensational 
advertising  or  the  Introduction  of  devices  calculated  to 
create  only  a  passing  Interest. 

AMERICA'S       RirVri  P 
Representative  OlV  I  Vlwl^ 


a  greater  number  of  meritorious  features  than 
any  other  bicycle  on  the  market.  One:  our  original 
sprocket  makes  hlll-cllmblng  easy  for  the  weakest  rider. 

16  different  Models  for  '98 
THE  LIBERTY  CYCLE  CO. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

4  WARREN  ST.  I        Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston, 
NEW  YORK.     I  5t.  Louis,  5t.  Pmul,  London,  Eng., 

and  the  Principal  Cities  In  the  United  5Utes. 

Art  Cataiog^t/ree. 


>>>»»><t»»»>>«»>i«n>><» 


THE   1838  — 

DAVTON 

BICYCLE? 


Unuidc  n^fjt-  \\  suits  iUn  My\\ 
l\\xi  jnirst*,  i\\M  luriliank,  the  scl k-r 
.incl  the  ri<icr 

Easy  til  Purchase-- 

Easy  t<j  Propel, 

St^Tid  for  iHqH  (  -iLilui^ut:, 
M;*niif^*cturf<!  Uv  tJiv 

Davis  Sewirti^  Machine  Cu., 
Uayton,  Ohio,  ILS- A- 


N4»  i\  AltLfrtKiiir  St.,    I.iimiun.  t^nKl^'t^' 

HtHttfiriK  Ma*^. 
Tinkliittii   Cvrit    Cu.,    So.   y^iiu  W    ^h   M. 


experience  of  peculiar  interest.  The  Humber 
manufacturers  pin  their  faith  to  a  *<  spur  gear/' 
two  large  cogged  wheels  on  a  third  smaller  one, 
working  squarely  into  each  other  instead  of  at  an 
angle  as  in  the  bevel  type.  They  offer  to  con- 
vert a  '98  chain  Humber  into  a  chainless .  for 
$18  should  the  buyer  be  dissatisfied,  and  an  1897 
can  be  thus  transformed  for  $50.  In  general, 
however,  these  makers  do  not  advocate  any 
change  from  the  chain  wheel,  and  are  evidently 
by  no  means  convinced  that  the  days  of  the  latter 
are  numbered. 

The  chainless  wheel  put  out  by  the  Iver  John- 
son  firm  is  of  what  is  known  as  the  Sager  pattern, 
with  a  system  of  roller  gears  for  which  the  same 
advantages  are  claimed  by  its  backers  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Columbia.  The  Sterling  Cycle 
Works,  too,  has  a  chainless  wheel  for  this  season, 
whose  beveled  miter  gears  operate  a  good  deal 
like  the  Columbia.  These  shafts  and  bearings 
are  practically  running  all  the  time  in  a  bath  of 
oil,  and  being  inclosed,  the  necessity  of  lubricat- 
ing and  the  need  of  a  guard  are  at  once  elimi- 
nated. A  feature  peculiar  to  the  Sterling  is  a 
changeable  gear  arrangement  by  which  the  two 
rear  gears  may  be  reversed,  giving  the  rider  a  72 
or  78.  In  the  Dayton  Chainless  all  the  beajing 
points  of  the  transmitting  mechanism  are  incased 
and  the  motive  power  is  transmitted  to  the  rear 
hub  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  frame.  Its 
mechanism  consists  of  a  pair  of  connecting  rods 
running  from  cranks  on  each  side  of  the  rear 
hub  to  the  front  crank  hangers,  where  they  join 
a  link  belt  passing  over  a  pair  of  double-flanged 
pulleys.  The  makers  place  their  chief  advan- 
tage over  the  bevel  gear  in  the  lessening  of  fric- 
tion, estimating  a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  in  this 
direction.  This  is  one  of  the  most  radical  de- 
partures adopted  by  any  of  the  standard  wheels. 
The  Spalding  product,  following  the  bevel-gear 
idea,  is  not  unlike  the  two  just  described,  the 
most  noticeable  difference  being  that  it  adheres  to 
the  old  rear  lines  of  the  chain  type. 

SOME    IMPROVEMENT    IN    CHAIN    MODELS. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  difference  between 
the  1898  regular  types  and  those  of  last  season 
is  the  preponderance  this  year  of  wheels  with 
some  sort  of  protection  for  the  gearings.  Those 
manufacturers  who  are  still  unbelieving  as  to  the 
value  of  the  chainless  types  have  realized  that 
the  only  way  to  compete  with  these  is  by  guard- 
ing from  mud  and  dirt  the  mechanism  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  new  development ;  and 
there  are  a  good  many  models  of  gear  cases  on 
the  market.  Some  of  these  are  of  rolled  steel, 
inclosing  the  chain  and  the  front  sprocket  teeth, 
but  not  interfering  with  the  adjustment  of  the  rear 
axle  nut.       Others  are  of  aluminum  and  more 
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RIDE  A  WHEEL  THAT  IS  NOT  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  WHEEL 


THE  ••RIPEST  FRUIT  OP  INVENTION. 


Note  ihe  positiofi  of  the  Riders*  ( 
>  Jn  a  tight  pbcc^.  Oent  steps  off ) 
\  bis  pedjJs  aod  holds  ^w^heeL  It) 
5  dn  b*  dtmg  with  tiie  Rcat  CycUJ 
I  only.  Write  Jor  prinied  mat* 
lt  to-day* 


The 
Cycle 
of  the 
Future. 


^^ 


Rex  Cycle  Tandem. 

READ  WHAT  PEOPLE  WHO  RIDE  THE  REX  SAY.    We  Have  5iicli  Letters  by  the  Hundred. 


We  do  not  need  any particnlar  Saddle  or  Spring 
Seat  post,  or  roads  built  tor  our  wheel.  Rex  Cycles 
are  built  for  any  kind  of  roads.  Absolutely  non- 
vibrating  and  free  from  jolts  and  jars. 

PnvcKivBT  &  Tatob,  Attomejrs  and  Conselors, 

Suite  so3-sa4,  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Telephone  Main,  3631. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  21 ,1897. 

Rsx  Ctclb  COMPAKT,  No.  84   AdamsSt.,  Chicago. 

(TerUIemen;— After  a  thorough  test  of  the  Rex 


Tandem  last  summer  and  fall,  on  all  kinds  of  roads 
and  with  many  different  people,  it  gives  me  great 

Pleasure  to  say  that  it  is  the  easiest  riding  machine 
ever  mounted.  My  wife  and  I  have  ridden  your 
machine  on  roads  so  rough  that  we  could  not  have 
stayed  on  any  other  tandem.  The  rougher  the  roads 
the  more  marked  is  the  superiority  of  your  wheel 
over  other  wheels.  Your  wheel,  properly  introduced 
will  prove  a  world  beater.        Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  M.  W.  PINCKNEY. 


Qeiits'  Rex  Wheel.  Ladlstf^  Rex  Cycle. 

REX  CYCLE  CLUBS  are  the  fad  of  1898.     Why  not  organize  one  iir  your  town?    They  are  exclusive 
and  are  protected  by  the  Individuality  and  High  GxaOe-of  Rbx  Cycles. 

NOTE.— All  Rex  Cycles  are  fnttjrwarranted,  and  if  not  found  all  we  claim  for  them  we  will  take  them 
back  and  refund  full  purchase  price. 

"THE  REX  IS  A  MARVEL  OF  INVENTIVE  SKILL." 
We  refer  to  the  Globe  Nat'l  Bank  of  Chicago  or  any  other  names  given  in  our  1898  Catalogue.  Bend  for  it. 
REX  CYCLES  ARE  THE  ONLY  STRICTLY  HIGH-GRADE  WHEELS  NOW  EXTANT. 

OUR  TANDEMS  CAN  aC  TURNED  IN  THEIR  OWN  SPACE.     THINK  OP  IT.      IP  CHAINLESS    GEAR    PROVES    A  SUCCESS 
WE  CAN  EASILY  APPLY  ITTO  THE  RCX,  BUT  WC  WILL  NOT   EXPERIMENT.   IT  IS    NOT    A    QUESTION  OP 

REX  CYCLE  COMPANY,    .°""' r'""280  W^bS^&Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL 

SOLS   OWMCNS   AND   MANUrACTORKna   Or  THC   KASIKST   PUSHCO    OVCLSS  NOW  KNOWN   TO   THK    CVCLINO   WORLD. 


^or  auttual  adoamtagt  when  gou  writ§  to  an  adifrtia§r  /HeaM  mtntion  this  magazine, 
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nearly  approximate  the  laced  goards  formerly  in 
use.  Another  variety,  the  Frost,  is  said  to  be 
entirely  noiseless,  and  both  chain  and  sprockets 
can  be  examined  and  removed  without  disturbing: 
it.  It  is  absolutely  tight,  the  joints  being  sealed 
by  elastic  rubber.  There  are  also  cases  made  of 
celluloid  which  are  semi-transparent  and  quite 
Ught. 

SOME  OF  THE  OTHER  NEW  FEATURES. 

The  new  Ramblers  show  a  novel  style  of  reen- 
forcements  of  fish- mouth  design;  a  strengthening 
spear  head  inside  the  front  fork  taking  the  strain, 
off  of  the  ball  cup;  a  fiber  handle,  said  to  be  un- 
breakable; and  a  crank  handle  in  two  pieces 
brazed  together  and  forming  the  outside  reen- 
forcements  of  the  frame. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements  in  the  Keating 
wheels  is  a  modification  of  their  «*  double  roller 
noiseless  chain, '^  by  which  the  side  links  are  so- 
joined  to  the  bushing  that  stretching  becomes  im- 
possible. Their  crank  hangers  are  lengthened 
this  year,  but  the  tread  has  not  been  widened. 
With  these  and  a  few  minor  alterations  these 
bicycle?  are  much  the  same  as  in  1897. 

The  principal  change  in  the  Howard  wheel  is  a 
new  form  of  bearings  and  adjustment.  They 
have  also  substituted  drop-forged  crank  shafts  in 
place  of  the  two-piece  ones  formerly  in  use.  The 
Eclipse  Company  lays  greatest  stress  on  its  method 
of  alternating  the  gear  of  its  wheels  and  upon  an 
automatic  coaster  and  brake,  set  in  operation  by 
back -pedaling  and  instantly  released  by  a  for- 
ward movement.  '  The  rider  csn  coast  or  set  the- 
brake  merely  by  varying  the  back  pressure  on 
the  pedals,  the  leverage  being  sufficient  to  stop 
the  wheel  altogether. 

In  the  *98  Clevelands  the  differences  observable 
are  an  internal  expanding  and  reversible  handle- 
bar binder,  improved  Burwell  bearings,  an  auto- 
matic oiling  device,  an  overhanging  sprocket 
(not  dished),  which  reduces  the  tread  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch,  and  button -hole  spoke  holes 
in  the  rear  hub  by  means  of  which  rear  spokes  can 
be  inserted  without  removing  the  back  sprockJl 
The  new  Fen  tons  are  much  the  same  as  last  Ji«r, 
having  adjustable  handle  bars,  concealed  plunger 
brakes,  and  bearings  adjusted  by  turning  tb# 
axle,  the  surface  relation  of  the  €Ups  and  coner 
to  the  balls  never  being  changed*  The  *  <  cycM^  " 
sprocket  is  one  of  the  strong'  points  of  tb«  Tribune 
manufacturers.  The  Ufem  of  their  gprocket  is 
formed  on  the  curve  o(  this  name  (the  line  made 
by  a  fixed  point,  waiy  on  the  peripfeery  of  a  circle 
when  rolled  along  a  plane  furface),  and  the 
makers  believe  that  this  shgfe  materially  reduces 
friction  and  increases  th#  freedom  of  action  in  the 
chain.  SMdles  and  iAPd^  will  be  made 
for  tliew  wheels  thi«  year. 


For  mutual  advantagt  wh»n  you  wrii 


to  an  a09€rtl»tr  pleaso  mmKlon  this  i 

se 


^  BICYCLE5 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE 


TAe  Crtscent  hic^cU  it  more  largely 
used  in  this  country  than  any  other,  Thts 
leaves  lit  tie  to  be  said.  Crescent  bicycles 
stand  and  Crescent  prices  are  never  cut. 

WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS 
New  York  Chicago 


H^  mutmU  m^vantag*  when  you  utrlU  to  an  aduerth§r  pteaM  mention  tkle  magazine* 
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^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


iAUCHTINASHOWE 

lilEANS  LITTLE 
T°  THE  CYCLIST 

WHEN  HE  Rl 
A 


CLIV£ 


EQUIPPED 

WiTH 

t 

ffiEVELilN 

IIEllRC/lS 

6  MOttELS 
'|50.S63.$75. 
H;ft.L0ZICR6*C0^l    w 

M>R5-CLEVElAND.tWUMri 

KCW  YORK  •  BOSTON-  PHILA'  tWlTimwe  • 
BETfiOlT  ■  SAM  FfiAWISCO-  •lOnOMTO  • 
PARIS  •  HAMSUftC 


CAnioeuC 


■^T  y  fiiTVi. 


^£M£/t  cyaoiitUR 

PRtCE  $fOQ         H10rtt^T  Awwo  At  Nashville: 


The  well-known  Remington  cycles  will  embody 
several  new  points.  The  frames  are  reenforced 
inside  and  outside,  and  the  crown  is  a  two-piece 
hollow  forging.  The  sprocket  also  is  in  two 
sections,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  chain  the 
usual  blocks  have  been  done  away  with,  the  same 
quality  of  steel  being  now  used  throughout  and 
the  grain  of  the  metal  running  lengthwise.  The 
ball  pocket  of  the  crank  hanger  is  eccentric  and 
removable,  permitting  the  removal  of  the  entire 
crank  shaft  and  bearing  and  making  it  possible 
to  adjust  the  chain  from  this  point.  The  Rem- 
ington people  are  using  the  Frost  gear  case. 

On  the  rear  wheel  of  the  new  Falcons  are  two 
sprockets  of  different  sizes,  and  by  an  ingenious 
device  the  rear  wheel  may  be  reversed,  thus  giv- 
ing a  change  of  gear  without  interfering  with  the 
chain.  The  frame  is  flush  throughout,  and  the 
fork  crown  is  an  oval,  between  the  usual  straight 
and  arched  styles.  The  pedals  are  very  simple, 
consisting  of  only  five  pieces. 

The  makers  of  the  Liberty  machine  have  been 
working  hard  over  their  front  sprockets  to  de- 
crease the  chain  friction,  and  they  have  originated 
a  very  novel  design.  Only  every  fifth  tooth  actual- 
ly takes  hold  of  the  chain,  the  intermediate  ones 
being  cut  so  small  that  they  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  it  and  serve  only  to  keep  it  in  line 
and  to  throw  off  mud.  The  idea  is  that  five  teeth 
will  do  the  actual  work  of  propulsion  just  as  well 
as  twenty- five  and  that  every  contact  saved  means 
a  saving  of  power  expenditure.  The  bearings 
are  of  the  style  known  as  *<  inverted,"  the  balls 
being  on  the  inside  while  the  cups  are  placed 
against  the  hubs — a  construction  said  to  improve 
the  adjustment  and  prevent  play.  The  whole 
axle  with  races  and  bdls  attached  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  adjustment. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that,  out- 
side of  the  chainless  t)rpes,  the  chief  variations  in 
construction  this  season  are  in  matters  of  chain  pro- 
tection and  sprocket  fittings.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  more  radical  novelties,  such  as  the  racycia 
(geared  up  to  124  and  with  a  new  style  of  crank 
hanger  and  a  celluloid  gear  case),  and  the  Rex 
wheels,  peculiar  affairs  in  which  the  seat  rests  on 
a  curving  backbone  passing  over  the  second  wheel 
and  ending  in  a  small  rear  wheel — ^three  tandem. 

In  the  matter  of  novel  sundries  there  are  lamps 
burning  acetylene  gas,  for  which  most  astonish- 
ing qualities  are  claimed,  and  many  electric -light 
attachments,  besides  minor  variations  of  former 
oil  lamps;  one  company  is  putting  an  *•  anti- 
leak'*  preparation  called  **puncturoid"  on  the 
market,  and  the  Gonnully  k  Jeffreys  firm  adver- 
tises an  ingenious  steam  vulcanizer  for  tire  re- 
pairs ;  there  are  various  detachable  tires  and 
chains  ;  and  the  usual  crop  of  new  ** hygienic" 
saddles  has  by  no  means  failed. 


For  mutual  aduantagt  when  you  wrlt9  to  an  aduerttaer  pleas§  m§ntJon  this  magattm* 
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5TANDARD-ART1CLE5UNCUV551F1ED, 


.-  \ 


DON!  TRAVEL  i^t  m^^  or  Abm^d 

Wii^oul    INTERNATIONAL 

HLGISTKATION 


IT  PROTECTS  YOU  EVERYWHtlRE 


OVER  100,000  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

art' now  rettl]*tervcl  Eii  thlw  tmintry  r^r  Ulrrum^ 
rat  lull  mid  c*re  lu  Rifknt-ftfl.  aeoUlBUt,  or  dciktU. 
The 

"INTERNATIONAL" 
REGISTRY  SYSTEM 

fl«  [wrfettM  by  tlilft  couipnuy  will  furnlBh  jr>ii 
wUh  iH)*lthe  IdPTitilk'U-tlun  \n  ^*^*<^,  ^^"^  ^''^VT' 
V^  of  consoloii!i:it»Hp  slekm^^H  '*r  dvn^h  vthm 
nty»t-nt  from  home  ;  prompt  un-d  cftl  ur  l'~^«'^}.»^' 
teiidftuce.  wltb  eikro  Aftd  iitl*'niSoii.  Jm mini  At* 

to  rrlHiidii  or  rclntlvei*  by  Q^hW,  tpk*«™plK  ^  r 

awdf^tttTKt?  In  dlirtrew^,  tlms  Kvolt^ntf  aiJ>  possi- 
bility i>r  lea  vine  y<ni  unknown,  ptrhapj*  mrmev 
kt:«  and  ^^iitTi'Tlm;.  amnnir  strftiiei^rs  \n  »  f;*^H." 
city  nr  coniitry.  nr  at  tb*'  mrrey  of  lntT-«r«ti; 
|AW»  with  w  bleb  yt>it  Hre  itmii'^iialn  ted,  unjust 
ftrowcullon  ur  misUikLii  Identity,  aiid,  b*!*t  i>f 
All,  It 

RESTORES  YOU  TO  YOUR  HOME 
AND  FRIENDS. 

The  ftyitem  alno  provldea  for  tbfi  retnrti  of 
your  lost   keys  or  p.M;ftEtb(X>lt. 


y,  K«»r>d  for  anv  y^Ar.  and  oovtrlnu  either  sex  Mjuairy,  between  tbe  mjwi  nr  mi 
teen  ind  sixty -fl vc  y eara,    Clpcui ana  ijn  u ppl [eatks n .    Add re*«. 


dent  policy,  with  AlS-OO^^^itTy^ndpmnb'^^^  Ktiod  for  im^y^Ar,  «id  ooverlnB  el  the 


INTERNATIONAL  REGISTRY  CO.,  iSt  Broadway.  New  York. 

N™  Vork.  Chlc-go.  S.n  Pr.ncUco.              HARRISON  Q.  ELLIOTT,                                   « "p^urTbi^.^om*'^ 
Moiitr«>J.  Toronto.                                        Si^trt^ry,                                              S*^  PeUnburs.  Kom*. 
EEUABLB  BEPBESENTATIVES  WANTED  EVERTWllERE.  


^^^ADDIE 


THE 


Victorious  MOUKT 


We  ar«  ktio^vn  as  the 
tartest  milkers  of  bi- 
cycle saddles  in  the 
world. 

The  Cavaln-  Saddle 
is  the  finest  product  of 
our  factory. 

pniCAt  *,ft*t  BOTH  ■TTLflV*  Woorta'i 

^""^  IlUstrattd  €a  in  Uffv  ^  Frit. 

THE nAiffOPn  Mr r.  Co  cmnA.OHrO. 


t 


^ 


Pop  was  exdted  but  th£  maiden  was  happy. 

She  had  Jim  ind  a 

MESINGER  SADDLE. 

Tht  '6S  infldtlB  for  vomtn  arc  made  very  wide  in  ihc  bflclc 
with  iboTt  pommels  and  aft  viry  soltand  hflndsonit  in  iipivciirance. 
i8g8  slaraptd  on  pommel.     Prfce,  §3.00. 


MESINGER 

\  ^-j? RATTAN 
\V»^   SADDLE 

^  New  York. 


V 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  lUeaee  mention  this  magazine. 
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No  boiler 

No  rJre  or  fii«J 

No  Jnochinery  v|jlb1« 


Electric  Launches 


LlMd  by  v.  S.  Nivy 
J.  J.  Aitdt.  Esq. 
Wm,J.5chkrrer}n.l 
Hon.  PbuJ  J.  Sort 
utdo 


Suitable  for  nver,  lake,  or  occm,  as  j-icht  tenOers  or  pleasure  boats.     Our  blest 
type  dist'iirding  side  seats  is  illustrated  above,     (Send  for  illustrated  booklet) 

THE  ELECTRIC  LAUNCH  CO.,  Morris  Heights.  N.  Y.  C 


The  MARLBOROUGH  CAMERA 


REVERSIBLE 
SWING 
BACK. 
ElSlSr,  AND 

FKONT, 


B^7*  fitted  with  Rapid   RectUinesir 
Lcns»  B.  ik  L.  Shu  iter,  antl  Two 
Double  Knlders,  ,.,,..      %^o 
8  X  lo,  witbuut  leoB  aad  Btiulter»  ■        jq 
«'4  X  «1^,      ..........        4S 

5^7f    '-     ^         .......    .        31 

Try  .l/r/tfrar;^/,  tkf  mai*  /kiterr/nS  drrru'^er  knffvyn^ 


l4» 


Cdme 


_  We  recommend  the  NEW  AMERICAN  FILMS  for  Hand-Cicaeia  W 

Catalogue  tn^^^Jjy^S^  |    ^^^--r'CllMAX  DRY  PLATES,  ^s::^ 

The  IMEENATIONAL  AN^OA^  Vol.  X.   Full  of  valuable  articles,  and  profuselv  Illustrated  bvibe  be^^t  pmogm, 
workers,  m  ihis  country  and  abroad.     Prke,  75  cents;  pUtafte,  ij  centi, 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

45.47.^9  E.  Randolph   St,>  Chkago,  ill.  S9I    BROADWAV,  NEWVOI 


fo^  mirttffl/  nrftfB-ifap*  o^^en  you  wHta  to  an  tttftf^rffMVf  phaag  m*fftttm  t»f^  ma^wtm, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  0UTF1T5" 


VV^x 


PHOTOGRAPHY- 

AS  A  PASTIME  OR  PROFESSION 
TO  THE  OWNERS  OF  A 

. . .  PREMO 


Gunera  is  bound  to  be  a  success ;  in  the  one 
case  a  delisfhtful  diversion,  in  the  other  a 
profitable  pursuit*  It  is  simplicity  itself, 
perfect  in  its  construction,  and  produces 
perfect  pictures*  Send  for  samples  of  its 
work* 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  CO* 

43  South  Sti«ct     -     -     .     ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


fO»O9»»OOOOOOOOOOO0PO»O»»9OO9O»PO»»P#»O<O»O0Opb 
Renewed  Interest  in  Amatenr  Photography  I  | 

I " Photographic  Advice"! 


A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  MANUAL  : : 

<  ► 

sent  post  free  to  any  amateur  on  receipt  of 
lo  cents  In  postage  stamps. 

THE  "SOLOGRAPH"  CAMERA     ;; 


:;«3 


Is  the  most  practical  instniinent. 


:    The  Scovill  &  Adams  Company    <; 

OF   NKW   YORK, 

:    60  &  62  East  Eleventh  St*  (5  doon  from  Broadway). 
W.  1.  LlneoU  Adaias,  President. 

♦»0000»<00»>PO»»000000>0»»0»<»00»»9000  0>0>000 


WORK  MIRACLES 

in  Class  Kaonif  Lod^e  Rocnii  Sun  day -School, 
or  Home 

J.  B.  COLT  &  CO*, 

l»ppt.  J,   tia-lIT  ^amu  ^irrrl.  ^rtv  Vi^rk. 

We  jr*  also  lolc  a^enU  /of  Xamisvs*  AcamrMtxK  Gas 

CHICAGO.      NEW  YORK.      SAN  FRJlNCISCD. 


TI1L  iiNL^  rACiorr  um<i^  mxn 


o^;^^*  j.  7^  7  RACYCLE5  L  uzmi^ 


H    H    M    A    a     Jt 

ALL 

PRICES 

rROM 

AGENT5 
WAm^ 
E.VERYWHEf£ 

•:  MIAMI  cvae&un&o? 

MIDDLLTOIVN,0. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertieer  pleaee  mention  t/ite  magazine. 


v^  L*  '^^ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  0UTFlT5a| 


On  10  Days'  Trial 

DONT  BIY  A  CAMERA  '^h?^,2^!IS.'S?iS?«'.°^;rrrS.S     uT^ 

There's  only  one  way  to  find  out— Actnal  test.    Don't  bn  y  a  t  m  d dom-- 1  t's  ri  b  k  r  :       /  W^  * 


BCADY  rOR  6USINCS5 


B  only  one  way  to  find  out— Actnal  test.  Don't  bn  y  a  t  m  d  aom^  i  is  n^t^  \  f  i^^ «  m^Q 
don't  begin  to  iwap  and  trade— it's  expensive.  You  o^n  bo^vc  the  l>c^t— a  *9fi 
PoeketKosy— on  10  days'  trial.  If  it  suits,  nay  for  it;  if  U  doesn't,  send  It  back. 
That's  an  unprecedented  offer:  you  can't  afibrdto  miss  it  But  il  1^  purely 
an  adTertlslnff  propoeltion  on  our  part  Experience  tt^Acbea  as  that  the  best 
way  to  advertise  a  realW  good  thing,  is  to  tend  it  rl^ht  out  amrtnir  the  p^'Ople .  Ut  be  fteen  and  t^iiled.  Tbt 
l,0OO  Kosys  distributed  now  on  10  days'  trial,  and  at  tnf^clAl  prlcen  on  til  April  3n,  vhUI  u[ti^n  the  wny  for 
a  sale  of  100,000  in  1896.  Kosy  Superiority  will  mnke  Kozj  t^aleii.  Wemflkeihia  wnnderful  oHer  be- 
cause we  know  tl&at  the  New  Pooket  Kosy  Camf^a  will  f^ive  i>fyTtefi  mi]^rnelh*n—]vifiltiv^  ddJ^bt— 
to  amateur  and  professional  alike.    It  is  unique— oothlng  llk«  it  lb  the  markec ;  and  it's  the 

ONLY  POCKET  CAMERA  THAT  TAKES  LARGE  HCTURES 

The  new  Kozy  **1«e*  1^  l^lO* 
tur™  lUi^j  xS'b  iE]qM'&^  wl th- 
ou I  rdnmnnK'     ICii  Jit:^^^^]]^! 

vn.-\iihtf  hi  Dunceii.  It  ilips 
esHLly  Into  your  |i>ckif:i,  Atad 
niav  bi'  |>a.cki'rj  ln>Mur  *')frjip* 
wi  1 1  lou  t  c  r ttH  ti  I  itK  (I  [i  t  ^  V  (^  ^ 
i\\\ua  c-l«e.  It  Ift  e' 
eliJ^ljISnt^d;  scrMng 
noTljiDK  ttf  ft^L'U  Aivl  (iilcic; 
nothtn^  to  ^n  wrone^  tt  ihe 
crfttCHLt  moiBi'nt;  p^iihlrp  for 
you  lo  do  belt  pdliit  II  nd 
piinli-^i'iMi    jji^et    a    picture 


KOZY 


m 


uiit  ^v(  ry* 
einipiicity 

rtMM<i>iit;  ]  < 


nk. 


■I898- 


to  strictly  a  film  camera,  nsinc 
Fastmaa  cartridires,  sold 
througliont  the  world— cheap, 
light,  convenient.   The  films 

fo  1  n  easy  and  come  out  easy, 
'lie  KoKy  worksperfectly  any- 
where and  in  any  cllmaie.   It 

Loads  by  Daylight 

No  dark  rr^om  required.  Any 
one  can  learn  to  operate  it. 
After  one  hour's  study  of  our 
*'  Directions  '^,  the  merest 
novice  can  handle  the  Kosy 
as  sklU\illy  as  a  school-boy 
manipulates  a  Jack-knife. 
It's  a  plain,  **  open  and  shuf* 


GREAT  SPECIAL  OrrER-Untii  April  30  only 


Send  us  jour  name  and  addren,  mentioning  this  magazine,  and  stating  occupation  and  references,  with 

leposit  of  91.00.  •  The  Kosy  will  be  forwarded,  all  ohmrgres  prepaid.  '       " "^  ~   '~' 

are  to  test  the  camera  to  your  satisDsctlon.    If,  at  the  expiration  of  that  t 


Dg  occupanon  ana  merenccs,  -^ 
For  ten  days  after  its  receipt,  you 
ou  decide  to 


keep  it  you  are  to  send  us  •8.00,  and  thereafter  99.00  a  month  for  5  months,  making  a 
total  payment  of  SIS-OO.   Or,  if  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  after  ten  days'  trial,  you  are 

to  return  the  camera  to  U8»  charges  nrepaidjind  we  will 
immediately  refbnd  your  deposit  of  $1 .00.  This  speelal 
offer  will  be  withdrawn  on  April  80,  or  sooner  if 
the  1.000  cameras  are  taken  before  that  date.  If  you  pre- 
fer tosend  cash  in  Aill  witk  application,  we  will  nir« 
nish  the  new  Kosy  for  •lO.OO  oasli  until  April  80, 
Cataloguesand  Aill  particulars  firee  on  application. 

We  Gaarastee  Satisfaction  or  no  Pay 


rOLOfD  rOR  YOUR  POCKCT 


ANY 

ONE 

can  have  a 

KOZY 


Ton  take  no  risk,  for  we  don't  want  your  money,  onleM  the  Kosy  Is  Just  what  we  claim,  and  you  are  to 
be  Jndf  e  and  Jary*  Isn't  that  fair  enoueh  ?  We  refer  to  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank,  of  Boston,  as  to  our 
lesponnbility.    write  to-day ;  nerer  again  will  taeb  an  opportunity  be  presented.    Address  to-day 

KOZY  CAMERA  CO.,  Dept  31,  No.  44  Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


;T^ai^m^a^-%a^;V-V 


For  mutual  aduaatage  w/i§n  you  write  to  an  adutrtlaer  pitaae  mention  thia  magazine. 
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FOR  T+IE  OFFICE 


!Rmith^r£mier 


RAPID   MECHANICAILY  SUPERIOR 
WR  IT  IN  C  ^_^.S,|gt3g2A.^  MACH  IN£. 


•THE-Sr^ 

Qlobe-Wernicke 

A  fxstisicss  home  of  any  size  nowadays  must  file 
away  papcfs  and  doctsments  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
A  separate  cabinet  for  each  kind  of  paper  or  docu- 
•  floent  would  be  cumbersome  and  expensive* 

The  Globe-Wemicke  Cabinet  Is  composed  of 
sections  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and  fitted  with 
dif^rent  interiors,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
above  illustration.  These  sections  or  units  are 
placed  one  above  the  other  or  end  to  end,  each  tier 
resting  on  a  base  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice,  the 
whole  ingeniously  and  securely  locked  together, 
Gm  be  arranged  in  cabinets  embracing  only  one 
style  of  file  or  a  variety  as  may  be  desired,  and 
can  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  other  units  with- 
out disturbing  the  original  cabinet  arrangement 

Catalogu*  showing  d«tallt  of  construction  and 
diff«r«nt  interiors  by  m«il— fr««. 

The  Globe  Co..  Cincinnati. 


NEW  YORK, 
FiMton  A  Pearl  8to. 


OHIOAQO. 
Ill  Madison m. 


WHY 


in  the  world  don't  a  man  like 
Jones  get  down  to  business 
methods  when  he  can  buy  an 

American  Typewriter  for  $io?     Docs  he  think 

I'm  running  a  puzzle  department  ? 
e   e   e 
The   American   Ten-Dollar  Typewriter  is  as 

well  made  as  the  highest-priced  machines,  hut 

more   simple.      It  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Four  years  without  a  competitor.      25,000  in 

use.     Catalogue  and  samples  of  work  free  if  you 

mention  this  magazine  and  address 

The  American  Typewriter  Company^ 

a6o  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to 


an  adoertlaer  please  mention  thta  maaaitnt, 
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WRITING  MACHINES 


Absolutely  Reliable 
Always. 


THE 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 


NEW  MODELS. 


Wyckoif )  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


TYPEWRI 


m 


PRICE 


We  will  Mil  TOO  any  typewriter  made 


for  one  half  regular  price,  many  for  one 
quarter.    Efenr  maohii 

Eirfect  order.  T 
D,  BXCHAHGBD, 


~  EfenT machine  gnaranteed 
erfect  order.  TTYPlWRITEr 


Earanteed   in 
SOLD,  BKNT. 


[  catalogne> 

MatloBalTfpewrlterEicliaiige, 


Sent  anywhere   with 
pririletra  of  examination.     Send  for  III- 
kted  cf 

S14  U  tall»  St., 


Wellington 
Typewriter  No.  2 

Qolck,  clean  printing  and  aooarate  alignment  are 

the  reealts.   Powerful  manifolder.  The  e^nal 

'  any  SI 00  niachlne  on  the  market. 

Costa  but  860.  Xonej 

refunded  after  10  dajs* 

trial  If  not  sattaf  actoiy 

in  eTery*  partleular. 

Bend  for  descrlptlTe 


iMmiiiMit 

||^CO.,Ud..        ^ 
^    Platttbarf,  II.Y.    F 


BIBBh^^    MARDrACTO 

iJ^i^Tniewrii 


TYPEWWTPRS 


J7MAKE5 


AU.  TM  tTAiiOAao  HAcamBS  roa  Bale  er  Beat  at  Half 


TniewriterEBporin,''''y^SS&'' 


^  ■■  g^  M  ^  ■■  A  M  n  learned  for  practical  work  in  6  to  ta  weeks  by 
OnVlf  I  riMnV  pcmin  method.  Leads  everywhere.  World's 
Fair  award.  No  shading,  no  position.  Self-taught  or  by  mail.  Free  les 
son  and  booklet.    Write  H.  M.  PERNIH,  Aether,  I»etrelt,  llleh 


H^ifit: 


GOOD  TYPEWRITER 

IN  YOUR  OFHCE 

will  denonstrate  its  advantages. 


Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with  prices, 
clt.  I  Jifpf  %t  ttn  J  rno!it  cum  ^hw  >$tock  of  second  hand  Typewriters  of  any  house 
ill  tht  tr-jde.     Macliifivs  dhipited,  privilege  of  inspection. 

Title  to  every  machine  guaranteed. 
l\  BsirtUiy  M.,  yvw   Vork;  lo6  Adams  St..  rhlcagro ; 
3S  Uourt  &q.)  Hoaton;  818  Wyandotte  St.,  Kausae  City. 


The  Modem  Method. 


"Wernicke  System"  Elastic  BooJccases 


Build  your  bookcase  as  you  need  it 
A  system  of  units  always  complete, 
but  never  finished.  Convenient, 
compact,  with  dust-proof  doors. 
Small  enough  for  ten  or  large  enough 
for  10,000  books.  Many  varieties  of 
grades  and  sizes.  Money  back  if 
you  want  it.  Wernicke  pays  the 
freight.  Dealers  in  principal  cities. 
Booklet  free. 


THE  WERNICKE  CX)^  Grand  Raplds,  Mich* 


TbeUnltB. 


For  mutual  adimntage  when  you  writt  to  an  adoertlatr  please  mention  tfifa  magazine. 
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mm 

greatly  in- 
creasing the 
ea^e^  ^pecdt  and 
accuracy^  As  the 
type  in  pri  citing 
move  only  half 
as  far  as  in 
other  m^t*^ 
the  speed  k 
greatest  and  the 
touch  lighted. 

PRf/tTS    LIKE    A    PffiSS- 
Williams  Typewriter  Co.,  Derby,  Conn. 

ChklL^in,  tii^I.BSpvll*  St 
Boa!-'!*!,  i*?  Wii-iliinirtc'n  St^ 

San  Fr*n!;^*c*3,  isnn  njy-  SL 
Allabin,  tftNflfih  PryrHt  St. 
Si.  I  .nul!.,  ^  ViiitlU  1  hifnl  ist- 

M|]iriuk«Pt  W4  Crltnd  Ate, 


Nc*  Vntt,  Tn  Bmadwiy. 
Clcv^rJAnJ^  13^-*  Euclid  Ave- 
tlallas^.  **§  M»J"  St- 

MoTirrCtl,  3HQ  W^utiTain  St^ 
Rirhmortd,  flU  H.  M»in  Si. 
Cinniin,Uli,  ^^5  WaJhM  St. 
WasTltn^™.  5ii  r,.  St.*  N.W, 


««ewwfeT**^ 


DE|i§«9i!C 


Comfort  ^ 

In   writing   is   absolutely    insured    by  ^^ 
the  use  of 

Waterman's 
Ideal  Foimtain  Pen 

which  gives  its  user  pen,  ink  and  ink- 
stand all  in  one,  and  affords  a  perfect, 
uninterrupted  flow  of  ink,  a  gold  pen  that 
will  duplicate  the  temper  and  elasticity 
of  your  favorite  steel  pen,  and  clean  ink 
that  is  kept  from  contact  with  air  and 
dust. 

Try  one  for  yourself — your  money  back 
if  it  does  not  please  you. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  send  for  cat- 
alogue to 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

155-I57  Broadway 
i-W-R.  of  R.  New  York,  N.  V . 

The  largest  Fountain  Pen  Manafactorers  In  the  world. 


2B00  BICYCLES     °"  "*«■* 

**""*  *"^  '   ■'^^^^  THAT*  TOD  »*fcHT 
\Vu    Uiu^t    ClOK3    out     our      III1TT1»^BP* 

(III  tliSereDL  tohMm.    at   [Tic**  fthicb 


i  LhniD  note  to  ttiiihi^  room  tvr 
\oit  can  make  hfo  mone^r 

_  LD  |3> ia  Ji  flw  91  lu  i>ile1  #.  t  IS.OO  to  f36.ro 

^rKiit^  ft  R  ht^d ,    WhouU  shippffJ  «,i9bj«ct  t&  f nil  4>lKml- 
nar  J , . n .    A^ft ti*fat4ior^  o^^a  ran tf-md »    W rltB  itw  pom- 
ntiftl  offnr  to  thi* 


.Vrt  ^ij/'uHf <OI*  Qti 

1  offnr  to  thi*  old   nlUt^ta  Blcrcle'  HouiHi,     _ , 
BHD^N^I.RWIS    lYtLl    to*,    0*pl  <  A«  t    CMICAHq,     ILK 


Tii(3  iiboypoti£ap*ni  are  pflrfactlj  reiijiblo.— EdiUw- 

AJSharpPoint 

can  be  kept   on    Dixon's    American  G'^^Sil'l^ 

Pencils  without  breaking  off  every  minute.    They 
write  smoothest  and  Isjit  longest  Ask  your  desler  for 

DIXON'S   PENCILS. 

1  f  he  does  not  keep  them  mention  Re  vie  w  or  RBrwws 
and  send  16  cents  for  samples  worth  double  the  money. 

Jos.  Dixon  Cmclble  Co.,  Jetsey  City,  N.  J. 


"SAVE  20%  of  a  BOOKKEEPER'S  TIML" 

SMITH'S  ADJUSTABLE  INDEX  TAGS. 

Names  of  acc'ts,  cities,  etc.,  ""'■ 

printed— or  may  be  written— on. 
A  TAG  FOR  EACH  ACCT.  07* 

Alphabets,  Months,  SUtes, 

Numbers,  etc. 
Instantly  Applied  or  Kofed— 

Stay— Don't  Tear. 
USED  BY:    Popb  Mfg.  Co., 
Hartford;  Carnegie Stekl Co.. 
Ltd.,  Pittsburg;  Continental 
National  Bank,  Chicago,  etc  — 

must,  catalog  and  price  lUt  FREE.    Sample  Tag  for  5  cts. 
CHAS.  C.  SMITH.  MFR.,        EXETER.  NEBRASKA 

Mention  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


For  mutual  adoantag§  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlMer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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WRITING  MACHINES 


»»»»^^^^^^^^t>^^^^^^^^^^»^»^^^»t>»^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^a^ 


IN  USB  BY.... 

Hkrper  d  Bros.,  New  York 

Chiles  Scrihner*s  Sons,  New  York 

McOure's  Magazine,  New  York 

Cosmopotitan  MagAtine,  New  York 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York 

Journttl,  New  York 

Record,  Chicago 

Tribune,  Chicago 

Tiaaesm Herald,  Chicago 

IntermOcean,  Chicago 

Chronicle,  Qkicago 

Interior,  Chicago 

J.  V.  Parwell  ^  Co,,  Chicago 

Montgomery  Ward ^  Co,,  Chicago 

Youth*s  Companion,  Boston 

Journal,  Boston 

Olohe,  Boston 

Post,  Boston 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  d  St,  Paul  Ry 

and  countless  other  business  houses 
of  like  importance  and  character. 
This  is  the  machine  that,  after  care- 
ful examination,  Mr.  Isaac  S.  De- 
ment, of  Chicago,  who  to-day  has 
the  most  successful  shorthand  and 
tj'pewriting  college  in  the  country, 
selected  as  best  equipped  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  business  world, 
and  therefore  is  the  only  typewriter 
in  use  in  his  college. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter 

(SHOWS  EVERY  WORD  AS  YOU  VVRJTE 


Excels  any  typcwriitnij 
machine  in  the  worltl,  and 
is  in  use  by  the  leading 
business  houses  of  this 
country.  (Read  namt?s  of 
users.)  It  is  a  niEiLhlne 
adapted  by  its  simpiicit) 
and  rapidity  to  the  nvust 
arduous  requiremf^rits  oi 
mercantile,  literary  ot 
household  uses.  At  Uu 
same  time  it  is  the  sim- 
plest in  construct  if  J  n  and 
the  most  easy  to  operate. 


LOCAL   AGENTS  WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 

Upon  terms  enabling  them  to  do  profit- 
able, progressive  business. 

ATTENTION— SCHOOLS  and 
COLLEGES 

We  invite  your  correspondence  in  regard 
to  increasing  your  number  of  pupils  and 
your  profits. 


^li<H<i  Atty  i>i  tN»-  l-!!.;:-^  iii,J  -i'Liln-  -i-,  11  f   ••■<T 

F.  W.  VAIl1nHA3«  M  Co  ,  MiTU  BulMlnjf.  5^iO 
Francisco. 

W.  M.  Bblchbr  St  Co..  36  Bnunfield  Street, 
Boston. 

Olivbr  Typbwritkr  Co.,  Fullerton  Build- 
ing, lao  North  7th  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Tl.  T.  CoNDB  Compa:;y.  Indianapolis. 

A.  L.  FOWLB,  91  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

THB  MINNBAPOLIS  JBWBLKY  Co..a6  and  98 
Washington  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  E.  STANTON.  508  nth  Street.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ini^on.  D.C.  Or  to  the  general  offices  of  the 
company  at  Chicago. 


Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  g^Sh?B.  Chicago,  III. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

xoa  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half-price.  Don't 
buy  before  writmg  them  for  unprejudiced  advice  and  prices. 
Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection.  Shipped  for  trial. 
Guaranteed  first-class.     Dealers  supplied.     52-page  ill  us.  cat.  free. 

PRINTING    OUTFIT^     lOc 

We  now  send  our 
famous  Boy's  Printer 
for  |Oo«  postpaid  as  a 
specimen  of  our  3,000 
wonderful  bargains. 
Has  8  A  Font  of  Type, 
Typ»-lioldmr.IndeUblelAk. 
Pad.  TwMsera,  Etc.  Best 
linen  marker,  card 
prmter.  etc.  8  for  2Sc. 
90c.    Dos.    6    A    Font 

with  ngures.  (see  cut),  15o.  Each;  2  for  25o.;  91.50  Doz. 

S  A  Font  with  2liDe  bolder  and  2  seta  figures 25c.  Each; 

i2.M)  Dos.    All  postpaid;  catalogue  with  each.    BUBT. 

U.  MUKBSOLL  *  BBO.,  6»  Cortluiit  St.  DvpC  Ko.  ag,    1.  Y. 

f  CLOCKS!  CLOCKS! 

•*1ST  ^KAT  YOU  WANT. 

Always  show  the  correct  date  and  keep 

splendid  time.     Will  run  60  days 

on  one  winding. 

Also  PRCXJRAM   and  ELECTRIC 
CLOCKS,  TILE  and  FRYING- 
PAN  CLOCKS. 

Don*t  fail  to  send  for  Catalogue  No.  288. 
It  will  interest  you  greatly. 


Tbe  Prentiss  CM  ImproTement  Co. 

Dept.  No.  a8,  49  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


OMAKE] 
UNCLE  El 
SAM 


notice  an  appli- 
cation for  a  posi- 
tion under  the 
government  is 
to  merit  a  high  average  at  the  coming 
Civil  Service  examinations;  aooo  appoint- 
ments annually.  A  shadoir  of  approval 
cannot  be  bad  by  money  pressure  or  politi- 
cal pulls.    For  Hve  years 

The  National  CorrespondeBce  institirte 

has  been  qualifying  Its  students  BY  MAIIi 
for  the  thousands  of  good  salaries  paid  In 
the  government  service,  and  hundreds  of 
successHil  aspirants  prove  its  success.  Not 
a  moment  Is  lost  by  making  application 
now.    Chances  for  appointment  never  better. 

Partlcnlars  about  all  Government  poeitlons,  dates 
and  places  of  examination,  views  of  Washington 
city,  etc.,  free  for  the  asking.    Write  to-daj* 

NATIONAL  CORRESPON DElfCE  INSTITUTE, 

Ite   S«eoad  Nalloaal  Baak  BalMiaK, 

(Iaeorp«rai«d.)  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 

Copyright  1898  bj  Natlenal  CorrcMpondeae*  Inttltote. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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ARCHITECTURESDECORATW 


AA 


THE  BEAUTIFUL 

FISKE-HOMES 


ff 


Mantel  Fireplaces  are  a  revelation  to 
honne-nnakers  and  unlike  the  usual 
crude  brick  affairs. 

Of  charm insr  designs  and  harmonious  shades  and  colorings,  in 
face-brick  and  terra-cotta,  they  are  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and  in 
such  variety  as  to  suit  any  surroundings,  simple  or  pretentious. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  "The  Open  Hearth,"  and 
learn  how  to  make  your  sitting-room,  library,   hall,   "den,"  or 
office  more  attractive.    Prices  I15  upward. 
FISKK,  HOIIIES  Sc  €0.^  Pept.  P,  Boston,  Ulass, 


^"W  T  J     If  you  want  a  Fireplace  Man- 

Vlf  Q  II T    tel  don't  take  the  first  thing 
y  y  ^^^H  ^    you  see.     Be  sure  and  get  the 
right    kind— the    best   kind. 
•^  ^    Get  one  of  ours  made  of  Or- 

I  11^^  IT  namental  Brick.  They  are 
\  ^11\/  ^  the  newest,  the  most  durable, 
and  most  appropriate.  Our 
customers  say  so.  They  don't  cost  any  more 
than  other  kinds  and  can  be  easily  set  by  local 
brick  masons.  If  you  are  to  build  or  make  alter- 
ations, send  for  our  Sketch-Book.  It  tells  all 
about  these  charming  mantels. 

PHILA.  &  BOSTON  FACE  BRICK  CO., 


II  LIBERTY  SQUARE, 


BOSTOS,  MASS. 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  fn 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  CO.,  Rochester,  V.Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  pleaae  mention  this  magaitne, 
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5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-ft^!>lflED, 


HAVn-CtHiMBlll 


?iJSSS?*  ^  I  "^HE  Statement  made  by  many  repu- 

'  PftulMrgk. 
BOS 
Kttaborgh. 


AXXJUmO  ^ 


RwrToik. 


ffOTrTiTCT 


i 


iM>i>»gi.T-        Boffalow 


table  practical    painters,    that  two 

coats  of  paint  made  with  the  **old 

Dutch  process  "  White  Lead  is  equal  to  three 

coats  made  with  White  Lead  made  by  quick 

process,  is  fully  warranted. 

As  the  cost  of  applying  paint  is  about  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  materials,  it  follows  that 
White  Lead  made  by  the  "  old  Dutch  pro- 
cess "  is  by  far  the  cheapest  It  is  also  the 
best. 

CDRP  By  luinfNAtiooall^dCo/sIhire  White  Lead TimisgGoka^ 
r  Iv*-^  ^  "^^  desired  shade^is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  givinf  vala- 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  five ;  alto 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  Tarioos  styles  ov 
oombinaticMU  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paiat* 

National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


§ASt^^?Ji'o1S 


ENGINES 


FOR  MARINE  SERVICE 'and  LAUNCHES 


NO  FIRE 
NO  SMOKE 

NOSM0J- 
NOflEAT 


I 


NO  DANG" 


The  most  EFFICIENT  and  RELIABLE  nOTOR  MADE.      Absolutely  safe.      EASY 
TO  RUN.     STARTS  AT  ONCE.     ECONOrtlCAL.     COMPACT.    DURABLE.     i%  to 

50  Horse-Power. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Launches  and  Engines,  containing  testimonials  from  those  who  arc 
using  them. 

Pennsylvania  Iron  Co.  Works,  »»«■  «^  —  {i'E",s^Rr5iricS"6'',v5iUdw.,. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertleer  pteaee  mention  this  magazine, 
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5TANDARDARTICLEyUNCbfr5!>inED, 


nc%  vni  T  I  TCP  w/ATPD7>  "  y®"  ***^®  ^®  p""p  '^^  '^'^^y  "^*  '^ 

U\J      I  V/U     U^JUf      TV  ZiL  1  JCflV  *      that  you  are  SURE  of  a  suppj>  ? 

The  only  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  machine,  that  may  be  depended 
upon  at  all  times,  is  a 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Engine 

A  Record  of  Twenty  Years  as  an  iDdorsement 

If  interested,  send  for  Catalogue  **0.**      Prices  Greatly  Reduced. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

aa  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York       86  Lake  Street,  Chicago  .' 
191  &  193  High  St-,  Boston       296L31  N.  7th  St-,  Phila. 
684  Crais  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 


DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  AND  BEST 
for  all  classes  of  Bulldlnars. 

Send  for  caulogue,  and  glTC  diagram  and  description  of  room  for  estimate. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  44  Cherry  St,  New  York. 

BOSTON  OFFICE:  4  Liberty  Square,  cor.  Water  St 


ALL    PAPER   to  50c.  a  rofL  $1.00  win  bay 
paper  and  border  for  room.    Send  8c.  for  100  aampiea. 
Acente  wanted.    Complete  oatflt,  large  booka,  tLOQL 
THOS.  J.  MYBR8,  |gl7  Market  Street.  Phila..  Pa. 


W 


25 

Cents 

Pays 


for  complete  plana  and  list  of  materials  to 
bnild  this  $300  Cottasre,  tniuble  for  Summer 
Resort  or  a  Cheap  Home,  and  8  mos.  snb*n 
to  AiCBRiCAM  Homes,  monthlj  mair^^o^* 
'^AMERICAN  HOMES.  KnozvUle.  Tenn.^ 


You  Want  a  House  2S*S?i',M?f''!r2- 

ilans,  whether  special  or  from  my  books,  will  give  yoa  all 

Picturesque  Summer  Cottages  contains  thirty-five  beau- 

<   d  unique  designs  for  summer  homes,  costing  from  $2y>  to 

r    GOO,  with  some  log  cabins,  summer   hotels,  club  and  road 

houses.     This  is  the  finest  book  of  the  kind  ever  published, 

with  new  ideas  as  to  materials,  etc.     Price,  by  mail  $x. 

PiCtareS4^ue  Cottages  includes  cottages  and  summer 

homes  cost  mg  from  f 300  to  $2,500.  Price,  by  mail,  u>  cents. 

A  score  of  Stable  Sketches.  50  cents.  S«id  for  them  alL 

(&£.£.  H0LM15,  Architect,  10gOCheitBatSt.,PkHs,.P». 


StTEAM  BOILERS 
RADIATORS 


MOST  EFFICIENT-DURABLE  and  ECONOMICAL 


GURNEY  HEATER  MF^GCO. 


SYSTEMS  OF  MATING  ALWAYS  RELIABLE  ■ 

lUraKri^°WAT*0UB"Ml«ES,  Seh.es  A  :unmt-NtwYl»KBp<.».CM4aftNrRE  St.NK.ir->-74iR*HHUM  5T  BOSTON 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


ELKHART 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  for 
26  years,  at  wholesale  prices,  saving  him 
the  dealers  profits.  Ship  anywhere  for 
examination.  Everything  warranted. 
118  styles  of  Vehicles,  66  styles  of  Har- 
ness.  Top  Buggies,  $36  to  $70.  Surreys 
$50  to  $126.  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Traps, 
Wagonettes,  Spring- Road  and  Milk 
Wagons.  Send  for  large,  free  Catalogue 
of  all  our  styles. 

CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFO  CO.. 

W.B.  PRATT.  8ec>y,EI.KHART4yi>.  '^^^^j^^SZarrngSS^^ 


For  mutual  advantage  whtn  you  wrlt§  to  an  aduertUer  pleaso  mention  thlg  magazlno. 
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FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


(IOB5      BUYS  THIS 
IV-^    EXCELLENT 


'^maSey^ 


! (Direct  from  t^ 

♦  1^7^^^      KAOCkWs>r«  ■  —  — —     — 

Icsk.  No.'xo-H,  dirtct    item  ^  f^^y*^llf:*\'li'J':^?Xil^^\ 


"'o'h  'j4P^rirvai:^  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  If  not  poslUvcly  the 
I  best  niUtop  desk  e»er  sold  at  retail  at  »o  low  a  price. 

TkU  ae»k  to  48  in.  Ion?.  y>  to.  wide.  48^  in.  hl|fh.    It  has  a  fine 
;  «SwSl<SfnH,t!?losedbl[ckr«^t  base  mow 

S>x«s.  a  arm-rests,  ball-btaring  casten..  "^  5  eo«gr«iB  le^tgL^I*" 
*  wi../*r  lock  and  1^  and  *  good  poUah  finish.    Dealers  ask  fsB^  to 
S35XO far^imiUr  d«]«.  ^^^p^^y^^    C^  r>l/:Ogg/ig. 


tl*  Lfi^ni  js:5il:ci  fjj^r.H 


WE  PREPAY  FREIOHT  Ji5'!^»5SS£'(5^'L"<'?SSi 

^  bejrood  oa  an  equal  basU).  * 

The  FRED  MACEY  CO.,  Brand  Ripids.  Mich.. 

Makers  of  Offloe  and  Ubniry  Furniture. 

S,  We  make  a  complete  line  of  caad  dnigns 
•  and  sell  direct  to  users  at  faetary  prieea. 
Ask/br  Catalogue. 

(Direct  from  the  Factory.)  ♦♦-♦♦♦^ 


j  LETTER 


'IMT&RIOR"    FOR    POUSHINQ  AND 

^KrEPlNQ        HARDWOOD 

FLOORS  IN  GOOD  ORDER. 

READY  FOR  USE. 


Wfllc  for  ff«  Sample 
__      md  Bocik  ot  DinctloPA 

TAB  WTERIOR  K^Sy^JIL^Sr 


XXjOIK 


I.  W.  BOUCIHTOM,  Wll  Hoblt  St.,  PhiU.,  Urf«it  ■«* 

PARQUET  FLOORS 

GBYPTUN  art  MOORISH  FRETWORK  art  8RILLES. 

wixMdftnoeh*.   Send  tor6».page  book  of  deetgna. 
1.  T.  8TOBE-g8d  Street,  ender  Fifth  ATenae  Hotel. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOME  I 

^  Select  Your 

OwnHealSiiS 

Our    nf^w    and    complete 

h.  >*  1  k  ^  If  )  ■  lans  and  Pe"P«c- 

ulem  Homes,"  will 

11  about  It.  we  give 

n  ►  r  r  ,  exteriors,  perfect 

and  Ideas  for  ex- 

ide  effects  when 

I  is  built,  such  as 

.    ^^ . :  idow  seats,  stairs, 

'V\^^\  are  not  reprints 

v\t\  ^ii.aissuch  as  aread- 

d    by    many    other 

11  r TIL-.,  ipiit  are  original  de- 

alKtisot  -jiirown.  Each  book 

oontalJis  40  different  styles 

^'^e^cl^eS^ia^^f'^l^^^^^^^ 
^^^l^^^^nS^^^^  'or  »1.5a-speclalprlcefora 
abort  time  only.   ^Hteto^. 
^^^^CI^RY  ARCH.TECTORAU  CO.._^^^ 


^1 


0^ 


VI 


No 

tacks 
required 

IMPROVED 


i''^^  HARTSHORN 

V^    SHADE  ROLLER 

j®X  No  daoger  of  mjtiring  tbe  roll* 

^m      \>  er  and   no  possibility  of  tearing 

Ur       "  thesbiideand  i twill  never  pwUoll. 

^  Ask   ycmr  dealer   to   show    yoa 

\,^        how  it  works* 
*Cr  J^  If  the  roller  offered  you  has  not 

*  /  the  autograph  signature  of  Stewart 
^SL  Hartshorn  otx  the  label,  beware  of 
^     it.    It  is  not  a  Hartshorn. 

WOOO  HOLLCRfi.      TIN   ROVUf  RS 


■EAb-' 


iT-pfTr*    jTP* 


Cover  your  Furniture  with 

PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 


?  M  I 


WATER-PROOF. 

GREASE-PROOF 

STAIN-PROOF. 
Looks  exactly  like  leather 

and  costs  half  ^  mucli. 
Unlike  the  comnicn   imitiitiMn- 
of  leather,  Pantasote  d-mi*  n  1 
rot,  peel,  or  crack,  cNHitaiTi!*  n  ■ 
rubber,  celluloid,  pr  other  tJ*n 

Serously   in- 
ammable 
substances, 
and  is  not  af- 
fected by 
heat,  cold,  or 
climate. 

Made  in 
standard 
colors,  plain 
or  figured. 

Enough  to 
cover  a 
dining  chair 
seat  or  foot- 
stool sent  for 

In  stamps. 

SBtnptC  FtCe  !    sZlng  CoZpanton  sent /or 
g^eni  stamp  with  your  upkohterer's  name. 

THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY. 

Dept.  M,  39  Bro«lw.y.        -        -        New  York  City. 


for  mvtual  adwntagt  wh^n  you  writ9  to 


an  adoertlser  please  mention  thie  magazine, 
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5EED5  S  PL-ANT5 


PMm^ 


OUR  NEW  I8W  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER. 

Collection  Of  rLUW  CR  StcUS 

vMiET^SiFREE! 

^  An  t'Dimrallrlpd  Ofl^r  b3f  Ati<Mrt- 

^  i->UiMl>ilir(l  and   1t4*liulil«   Vab^ 

llwhtnfrliauiiPl   Tkk  J.-Auis.'i  Wtjhld 

i-k  At  i.irirc,    B^-^i^i^t^i    ^cc'luinn    iLlus.CritM 

M.lg^/iEic  r^r  Eikdict  irnl  the  timiif  cUcle. 

*ii.th  clL-^kikt  njir«  VH-intcJ  in  cxlor*.    It  In  de- 

v.rttj   to  Sttttin^^   PotttH^   Llilf«'  P*n<y   Work* 

lntTiidm:«   thfi  dUnulinf  Udicf'   baxi^ine  Into 

joc^fiOQ  h'lin^  vbc»  It  U  bpt lLln*dy  Liken«  wc  no* 

-  ika  the  ^>tlniviD]r  tWd/jW   *(r*r.-      £i^«  r^rf//  <</ 

'y  Twpn4j  C>nt«  *«  lih-f^f  tfAtt/i^  ^e  vi,'* 

J*i>JCTi".  '     ■  -  .  ■     ,■,   l-'ri'P    l^:  r  r    ■■  ■  ,'  11,1,  a  mm^^ttut 

I  Ii.  te+  Impt^rtibt  JiiLiEio*  ««>  Klarntnir  4-torr»    The  flowrrf 

Arv  «f  ti.piiJtc  &k-iuty  dn.J  ^jjfTHjiLJMS  Sl£c,  ^■ftrtj  livt  in.  iiri  In  Ji«m«tcr. 
(frcjH    t  inert  ^-  Df  ttiJiTl.  «.iiii«    bCAuUruLl^r    *[lil:*H, 
tuu(ll«<],  t>eFiL  rl^l  anfl  Ivir.lcrc'I.     HAktiy  4.utl3T[itt-i:1. 
1  I'a^ikft  ^ifMrrli  Antf^fK    Cl^iAK«it  rifi«iikhl.; 

tlrt,    inulbtltnflf    the    f'j.v,<i^4,  A.'*f    V/tfJ    UUr^ 
Camtt.  Tf-n^^tiit  Pfr/fi-fJ-Mi^  Ttinm^hy  elc.  ■ 

1  packcE  Scak^lonn  ffirldal  Bni^iiet.) 


riM''flshii-jn?'J   "  M"4jrtiinf  BriJen       L4<VV.  dMible 
jlLhfKefs-.  easily  cn^wn^  aud  c^tc client  ftir  tMunucti- 
I  Faiiktft  DmtmljiDd  Pvpplfi^   Th«  ^^^t 

sfiiskft  liTPrlibitJDBii,  fi'rHint.T  1i..ur]ti«t3.    A  OiL^kt  mirmre  Nf 
All  iriri?t]<:»lhat  t't>t:im  llicir  cuJi^f  and  fu.,nD  Icmifcft,  InrluilliiK  j^if^/vtitfiMm, 

t  rAL-WE  Dirarr HwciFt  Pp*  ''Clipld***  Gf «:i»<i  onry  6  tu  8  inch« 
hij|(h^  nnc  fot  (^kntiincrB  B.nd  b«tdtnff;  Aovett  pri?fki»cJiy 
&ii  tuinincr:  S]cHSi,'inji  l.ir£f  aqiJ  t^tt  frt^r^tit. 

Aribl  rfrrff  /iHiffrtd  Othtr  yaritftrt^  IqcJUid' 

,  nIl]liB,C>AiU3r>1La,  J^bb't  N jurt.kirtl urns,  let.  PIidTh 
^  TJjunherpii,  Cajidytutlr  Fftuch  ELakqm,  German 
r  Sr'<k,  Crhm5i:iii  Eyt:  HilLKiuruf*  LilHput  Mari^i^ld^ 
I  K{i1'[>'l^lc>isi»,  F*ifT*f (■  Me- Sol ,  Ci'^moit  PinTJclt  Vet' 
1  Ihrnnvr  Chrv-^inttitnujnn,  M  l^onftrff,  Cyprus  Vine* 
\  UifitaCib,  CTinison  f-tai,  S[n[«iJ  FcTuntA^f^k-,  CtC- 

fm  SiA  h[^>nili<j»  md  tfiitcniirt  Mi^niricierit  CciUec^ 

tioit    of  CltiiiLC  FlovcT  iiet^lK  1' ^p6  V BTictid] ,  (hjE  up 

^J'  b  ^nslvla^  StSfri  llMtK^nH  wurJinlMi  frcrw  And 

Nil  Tbartcl  hnw  fflanr  Rud'ct  Ic^rJi  vcu  hftvc  puFi' tiftXiiA  Tot  th^a 

t¥¥r7  fb^'tcrrt'tif  manytrmc^  the  yi)uc  oTtnoivry  s*nl,  anJ  will  rtiTtuid  yovr 
nnney  in^l  make  yuu  a  (9rrsH::h1  of  the  Hcdt  If  >'¥vujun(r  Unt  rtillfcly  BBtlnlied , 

df  unuLTupul  cus  pcnHhnii^  W«  Ti^tc  Im^co  rstdMJ^hecl  ov«r  tt  ywn,  inA  rtJir r 
to  tilt  C'cinimcrvlil  An^n^tM  as  U't  our  nrK^h  m^iiMJitv,  Sut  tut^crlpCUvnt  wt\ 
(El  SK^d  Co^lcrt  Ik^h  i  Sxnt  fj]  r  I j  ,£».  M'  H  Ec  I »'  In  y"!    Doti'l  put  1 1  u  ff !    Adilrras 

S.  M.  MOORB  &  CO.,  3j  City  tUll  Pl«c«,  New  York, 


TREES 


ETetwreena,  Shmbm  Hardy  Asa* 
leas,  Rhododentfrona,  Japan  Ma- 

flea«    Ro*e«,  Viae*,    aad    Okolee 
'niiU.    LOWPRICEH.   Cataiogues 

FRED.  W.  KELSEY,  150  Broadway,  New  York.         ^'-'' 


Residential  Sites . . 

and   Environments 

With  fifty-four  practical  plaxis,  exemplifying  tiie 
principles,  adaptations,  planting,  etc.,  from  a  villa  site 
to  a  mansion*  Price,  Two  Dollars.  Send  for  prospectus 

By  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson 

Consulting  Landscape  Gardener 
and  Garden  Architect 

RhineLindeT  Building,  2  I>uane  St.. 

New  York,  P.  O.  Box,  16^ 


II 1 1 1  iriiiaHiniiiiiiiiuf  itif  [rrfin 


GRAND  NEW 


jCanna  Lilies! 

y^         Plnnt  In  pota  fi^r  Imm^dtatp  liJ«4iia  l 

and  bfHd  trut  nkhi-n  RT^jtihtl  La  warm.  : 
Gorgpoiift  9|fiK*^  for  lUj-Uk*  lloW«n  ; 
and  Hpl^Dtli'i  foiJy^x.  a 

I  Deep  Cr/msoo  = 

/  Lovely  Pink  i 

1  Gold  VarJe^nted  I 

filii^W  ve\y  rooLi,  twre  to  crroui.  i 

lOc.  each. 


S  for  26c.  \ 

THE  CONARD  &  JDMES  CO..  W«st  ArovvJPt.  \ 


OurNewfiuldeT^*^"^"- 


f  Nut,  Fruit 
i        and 
I  Ornamental 

Deacriptfre  Cat» 
MlftllSVIUC,PA. 


Rhododendrons, 

Not  imported  and  therefore  hardy. 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples, 

Magnolias   diving  guaranteed), 

Rare  Evergreens, 
other  Trees,  new  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  CO.  "'"^">. 

Klushino,  New  York. 


PEAS 


££ 


DREER'S  "EUREKA" 


is  the  best  all-round  extra 
early  pea  grown.  Never 
fails  to  produce  a  crop.  Pint,  15  cents  ;  quart,  25  cents;  peck,  $1.25  ;  bushel. 
$4  (by  mail,  15  cents  a  quart  extra).  Try  the  three  new  peas — Electric,  Ameer, 
and  Gradus  ;  a  packet  of  each  free  by  mail  for  35  cents  in  stamps. 


Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898— full  of  information. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED    1876. 

WATER-LILIES. 

The  finest  parks  and  gardens  in  America,  both  public  and  private,  have  been  supplied  with  aqnatloe  from  oar 
virivaled  collection.  All  the  standard  varieties,  including  the  New  Double  Red  Lotus.  Plants  of  extra  quality  are 
raised  in  California.  All  orders  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  free  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Cataloffue,  with 
full  instructions  for  culture,  mailed  free  on  application. 

EDMUND  D.  STURTEVANT,  STATION  E,  LOS  ANGELES^  CAL. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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WEARING  APPAREL 


•a^^esa^Kivc 


Varicose  Veins,.^^ 

Weak  Knees.  Weak  Ankles 
and  Swollen  Joints  are 
greatly  reUeved  and  ottaa 
CUR£I>  by 

Elastic 
Stocicings 

Made  strlotly  to  messnre  at 
abouthalf  usiialprioes.  Our 
Blastio  Steoklnffs  are  the  only 
■  heel  itookinira  made  and  do  not  zip  or  ohaAw 
Don't  anffBT,  send  for  illratrated  oataloffua.  prioes 
and  aeir-meaanrinff  directions. 
CURTIS  &  SPINPaiCO,,  55  Wyman  Block,  Lynn,  Matt. 

WILD  FLOWERS 

AND  FERNS 

•f  many  coantries.  A  rare  list  of  nearly  1000  hardy  or- 
namentals for  summer  homes.  Trees,  Plants.  ^  hrabs, 
etc.,  for  sun  and  shade,  which  have  been  tried  in  cold 
Vermont.  Prices  low  for  the  quality  of  stock.  My  illus- 
trated Catalogrue  would  interest  you  even  if  not  ready  to 
buy.    Mailed  for  a  2o.  stamp. 

FRED'K  H.  H0R5F0RD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


A  PRACTICAL 
Experience  of  niany 
years  aflfords  us  ample 
Ktunity  to  impTOve 
the  style  and  quality 
of  our  shoes  from 
year  to  year. 

TheW.L. 
Doug]  a  a  Shees 
tor  Spring  and 
Summer  are  the 
best  we  have  ever 
niflde  in  both  style 
and  quality ;  nont* 
bi'tkr  are  ofTered 
at  any  prjce. 

fiipn    Tcfi;     Bromn 
ar.dTKiil^iUcw  €.al{- 

¥lcl    K.ld,    on    mMHf 
ttyltt  Kit  iium,  Qtw 

1&8  STYLES  AStU 
WIDTHS  tiom  A%o 
EK-  Fmt-Colar 
Boolu  udEy«l*t«. 

Sdft  in  our  S4r 

ckfCf   and   hy  ^,000    dLUh-rs  through- 
t>tit  the  Uniied  States. 

Kone  Gen  nine  unless  W.  L*  Douglas 
name  atiJ  price  is  damped  un  bottom. 
If  not  convenient  to  dealers  or  our 
stores,  why  not  try  our  Mail-Order 
(department?  We  send  si ii>es  every- 
where on  receipt  of  price  witb  25  "^ents 
extra  for  carriage. 


Our  New 


W.   L.   DOUGLAS, 


lirO^'lUoii,   >taii>i. 


FARM  ANNUAL  1898 


Tht  Ltadlng  Amarioan  Satd  Catalogut. 

THE  BEST  SEEDS  THAT  GROW,  at  lowest  prioefc 
TWBNTT-ONB  GRAND,  IfBW  NOTELTIES  for  18M.  wbicb  cannot  be  bad  elsewhere. 

'^'iS'^SS^Vi^^'i\^**^?SL'\Si^?f"^  W.  ATIEE  BURPg  &  CO..  PMiafcipilla. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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5TANDARDARTICLE5UNCL-fr55inED. 


LOST  40  LBS. 


Mrs.  Helen  Webek,  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  says:  *^It  reduced  my  weight 
fo  pounds  without  sickness  or  any 
inconvenience  whatever. ' ' 

lbs.;  Mr.  W.  A.  Pollock,  Hartington, 
Nobles,  Racine,  Wis.,  54  lbs. 

and  barrels  of  »aitipL«:  tHixes^yri^'t 

just  lo  priiV€  hitw  tiitctivi?^  pErosant 
and  lalff  iJna  rcmpUy  ii  tn  reduce 
iiv (7 i^ bt.  If  yuii  WA nt  one  5« n d  u^  fft nf 
fliutie  and  addrc^  *l  mit:c.     It  clis-iti 

ViR!  NOTHING  TiJ  TKV     IT-      Fttch    bojt 

js  M?nl  in  a  pl&in  sealed  parka^e  with 
no  advcrtiiifig  on  it  trt  jndirate  what 
it  c^mtainA,  Correnpondence  stricLly 
conii dco tial      ji ,1 ,  (^ fc ^ ^ tr»l  to . , 

LD  ByiX,  St.  L'Ti^  Mo.  _ 


OF   FAT. 

AREYOUTOOSTOUTf 

If  so,  why  not  reduce 
your  weight  and  be  com- 
fortable? Obesity  predui- 
poses  to  heart  trouble,  par- 
alysis^ liver  diseases,  con- 
stipation, rheumatism, 
apoplexy,  etc.,  and  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  ex- 
tremely annoying  to  people 
of  refined  taste.  We  do 
not  care  how  many  reduc- 
tion remedies  you  may 
have  taken  without  suc- 
cess, we  have  a  treatment 
that  will  reduce  weight  as 
thousands  can  testify.  The 
following  are  a  few  of 
thousands  who  have  been 
reduced  in  weight  and 
greatly  improved  in  health 
by  its  use. 

Bedaced  Mrs.  M. 
CummingSj  Ottawa,  111., 
78  lbs.;  Miss  M.  Hoising- 
ton.  Lake  View,  Mich.,  50 
Neb.,  60  lbs.;  Miss  M. 


BAR 


New  IHurette.  Itmowai 
dan*  tn  rcuej  of  weak  a\ 
ney  trouble:    Emollient, 
the  whole  rangr  of  r.rn 

PAMPMLKT  J^DCV 
Cniivallc^  la  Aae^a  •r 
Write  to  FA  aw  ESL  « 


YSTALS 

BndoTted  by  Pf^y**>' 
\ge*txve  Orgnnt,  ana  Jsld* 
aUxlable      (MmrpoMSd  fn 


MPLB  FREE. 

Aak  I 
Wat«^wo.  N    Y    U.a.A. 


i  ilTCDUO  111  k  ilTCn  AIVO  ^OB  SALE 
_-  IN  I  tnllO  If  AN  I  tU  OR  EXCHANGE 
UABBACU   *  CO..  8U9  Mlbert  81.,  PMlada..  Pa. 


RHEUHATISn 

AND   NEURALGIA. 

Blehardson's  Celebrated 
Masfiieto-GalTaiile  WLttM§[m 
have  cured  Bbeomatlsim, 
Neoralnrla*  Goiit^  UTeak 
Back}  and  all  blood  inn- 
purities.  Why?  Becaose  they 
act  on  the  blood  b^  Electrifying  it, 
and  as  the  *^  Blood  is  the  Life, "  so  b 
LlectridtT  the  lite-giving  ctirrcnt. 
Write  for  Testimonials  or    send 

JU.50  for  Rolled  Gold,  or  T5c.  for  Nickel  Shell  (money  re- 
unded  if  not  satisfactory).  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine;  it  is 
tbe  onlT  ring:  with  a  grenulne  steel  ma^^net,  albo 
having  the  broken  current.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  prices 

A.  H.  BICHARBSOH  A  CO.,  Bept.  C,  106  W.  42d  St.,  K.T.  aty. 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELU 


YOUR  PHOTO-ONE  CENT 

Oiir  n<^w  i)r.jj^s^".a  inJobfUiin?  j^fT.^r.i^ 
are;in  ihe  nnjjr*    'V*-  Ui^p'ritiit^  ^^f- 

»*(:,;  S  !.!■»«,  «lc.,  iiKjlHr..k^i..i../-i,^- 
lvorjflniiili.iuuuiJu-1.1  "'i  ■m]:;-«,  .ulI 
onii  tn  vm:h  tiu^vn  in  h^^iiutirul 
•Hrrt*  finiirto  vnl^  i*iiseL  T'i:li^k. 
BetKl  ithWiUr  with  rutins  nn-I  jn].lri-r*^ 
oii  biiPk  :  we  n'lurii  J t  with  phi-^U* 
aiiil  L^aLnlD^Lir'-  ijf  i,i)0O  i>fimirliit.i>'.'i^[ 

K('1.  K-H.  ll^ii:K>H>l.l  a:  UKfi 
■It.     :;s    C7  CoriiamliSLN*Y, 


Kijf  :(iUdaj'^,  to  fntri>riur*j,  we  will  ahlpa  ^ 
:*wt'|]  '.*!  Mudr^l  Wht'f  I  to  uiy  one  C.O.D.,  on 
hmproT'iiU  uiKin  receipt  of  ii.OQ.    You  can  make  BIO 
)f\ft|  Mo  N  K  Y  na  i«j  r  Avj  K^'  t.    W  p  olfer  choice  of  Caeih,  the 
v\\\  Filial!  Ui*t  or  A  <iamiile!  whi^l,  or  outright  gift  of  one 
jJL'  or  mort  wbeeK  aocordlntr  t<.»  work  done  for  uflt 

Trf  IHTPIODUCTfON    PRICaSl 

,.     ,,     Vii"' **'^*"»''*'^*''**^'A '"  ^'-"l'^'"?' '^'f*'*J<^'nt*.  »P*eccc«nks, 

^^        r^  M.Tif.iii  Jfc  \^ri,fht  lifcs,    . •••.•• 

n  P■i||a■^**  lU  in.  tubtiw,  a  piece  cranks,  Morgan 

it  Wright  Tires, S^SO 

**  AJbloB,**  iH  >n-  tubing.  3  piece  cranks.  New  Bninswic  Tires.    •       19. Oe 
ANY  COLOR.  STYLE  GEAR,  HEIGHT  OF  PRAMS.  ETC. 

'97  and  '96  Models,  various  makes  and  styles, fxaxo  to  f r&oo 

Wheels  slightly  used,  modem  types, B.00  to    tS'Oo 

ART  CATALOGUE  PRiCB.      S8CUKX  AGENCY  AT  ONCK. 

N.   L.  MEAD  dc  PREIVTI6S,  Chicago.  III. 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washmgton^  D.  C.  No 
attorney's  fee  until  patent  obtained.  Write 
for  Inventors'  Qukle. 


^BND  FOR 
^ATALOQUB 


PIERCE  ENC.  CO.,  Box  7,  8ta.  A,  Raoine,  Wis. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  has 
bad  an  average  PAID  Circulation  of 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  says  (in  a 
letter  just  received): 

"  The  Review  of  Reviews  does  really  important  work, 
because  it  jfivcs  not  merely  an  epitome  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  but  a  chance  to  every  man  of  whatever  polit- 
ical creed,  who  writes  seriously  and  deeply,  to  reach  the 
classes  of  our  people  most  interested  in  the  vital  govern- 
ment and  social  problems  of  our  time.  1  know  that 
through  its  columns  views  have  been  presented  to  me  that 
I  could  not  otherwise  have  had  access  to  ;  because  all  ear- 

st  and  thoughtful  men,  no  matter  how  widely  their  ideas 

-rge,  are  given  free  utterance  in  its  columns." 


REGULAR  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICB,  $2.50, 


127,500 


SPECUL  OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Trial  Subscription  for  Six  Months, 
$1.00. 

Use  this  Coupon. 


COPIES 

per  issue  for  tbe  four  montbs  of  1898. 
Every  Copy  Was  Sold. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co., 

13  ASTOR  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 


For  mutual  advantagt  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  t/iie  magaiine. 
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APPAREL 


Notthe  End  of  the  World 

But  the  Klraduated"  Elastic 
Cord-End  for  Suspenders. 

Puts  the  stretch  in  the  right  place  in  endur- 
ing form.  Makes  them  more  comfortable  and 
serviceable  tiuui  any  others.    Used  only  on 


Ask  your  furnisher  for  th«  "Endwell/*    If  he  do< 

not  nave  it,  send  50  cts.  for  sample  pair  postpaid. 

A  cheaper  model,  the  "C.-S.-C/*  at  25  cts. 

CHESTER   SUSPENDER   CO. 

30  Decatur  Ave.,  Roxbury  Crossing,  Mass. 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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3TANDARDARTICLE5UNCL-fr55IfiED, 


} 


Dear  Madam  : 

Nobody  ever  complains  of  Macbeth  lamp, 
chimneys.  They  give  a  good  deal  more  light 
and  don't  break. 


Get  the  Index. 

Address  Rttsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  Macbeth. 


Ask  Tour  Famlljr  Phystolan* 

Malt-Nutrlne  Is  a  wonderful  streofftheniiig 
tcnio,  which  insures  an  Immediate  gain  in 
flesh«  For  thin,  debilitated  people  there  is  no 
medicine  half  so  helpf  uL  It  enriches  the  blood 
and  gives  it  power  to  nourish—cUds  digestion, 
sharpens  the  appetite  and  tones  up  the  entire 
system.  Malt-Nutrine  is  an  inyaluable  aid 
during  eonyalesoenoe.  Fever  patients  and 
others  who  find  it  slow  work  ''picking  up 
strength'*  will  be  benefited  by  Malt-Nutrine. 
Any  physician  will  tell  you  sa  Malt-Nutrine 
is  prepared  by  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing 
Ass'n.  which  fact  guarantees  the  purity,  ex- 
cellence and  merit  claimed  for  it 


The  Shepard       ^^  r-.  .-.  j-,, .  .-.^j-,^  tj-..^ 
Treatiient  for  OOnSUmptlOIl 

and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  which  was  perfected  about  eight  (8)  years  ago  at 
Elgin,  111.,  l)y  Dr.  W.  A.  Shepard,  has  commanded  such  an  increasing  number  of  patients  that 
permanent  headquarters  have  been  established,  within  the  last  year,  at  Denver,  Cok>.  The 
Elgin  office  will  be  maintained  and  an  additional  office  has  been  opened  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

A  book  explaining  The  Shepard  Treatment  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 

Address  office  nearest  you,  as  foUows: 

The  Shepard  Treatment  §^^£S^^^^^^««^'»'-*^ 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pteaee  mention  thia  magazine. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Pcpsait    A      Pepsalt 


Indigestion  Has  No  Terrors  For  Him. 

That  salt-shaker  it  filled  with  PEPS  ALT.  It  cures  and  prevents  indifirestion.  Season  your  food  with  it.  It  tastes  like  salt ;  in 
fact  is  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is  incorporated  digestive  substances  natural  to  the  stomach.  The  PEPS  AliT  mixes  with  every 
particle  of  your  food  and  digests  it  alL    Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker  bottle  and  try  it.    Price,  as  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  VAUPEIi  SAMARITAN  CO.,  Permanent  BuUdln^,  179  EncUd  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pepsalt  Cures  and  Prevents  Indigestion. 


A  Fancy  /Mexican  Lunch 

can   be  ra^iEy  s^rtjjar^.!]  ^m  t,  ftw  niiTintt^    with 
a  can  oi  HtlBct  BriJid  Cbktieo  Tim  sic,  strv^-J  hot, 

Msde  in  the  M*?]CKAtj  wav  with  ^tnuine 
Mcxlcsii  SavoriD^,  Ouufanterd  fre*h  properly 
cook  cd .  delJd ou  » ,  f u  1 1  H  a  vo  red.  A  h  c  w  tdta  in 
daj  n  ty  dtshes.  A  fa  p  cy  Ei  d-  bi  l  for  those  who  a  p- 
preciott  fsoud  thJDgs. 

A4l£  ^four  grocer  for  H,  or  »cnd 
ifl  ccutA  lu  cUmDa  for  sample  bulf 
poiiOd  can.    Addresa, 


SSmm  PACKING  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY  MO.aSJV. 


DUNffAMS 


COCOAINUT 


DEUCIOUS 
Jj  ^      DESSERTS 

//i^dHectlyDjg'esfible 

ID  CEKT  PACKAGES. 


For  mutual  adoantagt  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  thia  magazine, 
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FOOD  PRODUCT!) 


(r 


i^jii^-CnOCObWES 
N«»CONfECTIONS 

are  far  more  irresistible  than 
the  subtle  darts  of  cupid* 
Daintily  made,  Deliciously 
flavored.  Temptingly  boxed* 

J      Sold  everywhere. 

j        Whitmaji^s  Instantaneous  Z\mAA^ 

STIfrilK^f  K  If  hJTH  \>  A  HOX. 


^.Zi  BROTHlftS 


^iuEum 


CURTICE  BROTHERS 

IBLUE  LABEL  SOUPS 

*'Tlie  finest  yet" 

is  what  pvtipie  say  I 
of  them — we  sug);est 
a  triiiK  If  your 
^njccr  ciinnat  supply 
}'ou»  we  will  send 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
to  cents  in  stamps, 
A  iuU-SAze  pint  can 
&f  any  one  rjf  thi; 
following    varieties  [ 

Beef.  Bouillon,  ConAomme,  Chickea  GumbOt 
Chiqkcn,  CUm  Broth,  Clam  Chewder*  juUenne» 
Mock  Turtle,  Muttaa  Broth,  MuIUgtUwny,  Dv- 
Tail^  Peft^  Prmtmaiet,  Tommto,  T*pioc*  Crety. 
Vegetable- 
Address    Department  "E" 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO-,  Rochester.  N,Y. 

WfUf  iin  fi>r  ll*M>lilpt  I  **  Frrtim  Trw*  to  Tiiblp/* 
IICM^ri)ilhf    iff  II ur    full    Uii6  Tflnbrd  Ii04mI%« 

ii|i  -M'tiillnir   us  uaiui^   (}f  fiiar   ln'ral   vnicrr* 

A  Strong  Stomacli  ISill  Save  Your  Life.  : 
Bayle's  Horseradish  flustard-  i 

No  ttLher  condimenti  com  pare  w  nh  \i^  | 

AAk   for  it.     B'oi  sale  by  *ll  gfiiccn. 

Geo.  A,  Bayle,  Sole  Maker,  St.  Loufs.  | 


/^%  "Gitd  bks$  tht  man  vho  first  im^ffUed  dtef!" 


tnd  tor 


[1  i'  td  •Oil  i«.  A  3i#4  fct  S  t ««.  hi 

iv^  i  (HI  n .  Abst^Intp  I  j-  pu  w.  Good  f  o?  ii  1 1  *mvm  *Bd  «t  ft  li 
ii4'«i,sn]t.    PrUt^aicMjt*.    A]ldmcFi"rt«wbT»ftf]l. 


For  miftuat  at/oantttg^  when  gou  writ*  to  an  etdverthtr  ptsmt  mvnt(on  tttii  magnMin*^ 
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\fniAT  SHALL  WE  HAVE 

W         FOR  DESSERT? 

Is  a  question  dreaded  by  the  improvident  hotssekeeper* 
Easily  answered^  thou^fh^  if  you  are  supplied  with  -  - 


KNOX'S 


SPARKLING 
CALVES'-FOOT 


GELATINE. 


(is  cents  a  pMckAge;  2  tor  2S  cents,) 

Its  pfsre  granules  dissolve  in  two  minutes^  and  a  book  comes  with  it,  **  Dainty  Desserts 
for  Dainty  People  **  (price  2  cents  separately),  whicH  docfibes  certain  luscious  combina- 
tions that  will  dissolve  in  even  less  time  when  placed  before  an  epicure*  Ask  your 
grocer,  or  Charles  B.  Knox,  Johnstown,  N»  Y*     u        n       u        ::        u        n        u 


*«  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People  "  will  be  sent  tree  with  every  order  of  Gelatine.  Send  5 
cents  in  stamps  for  a  sample  of  Acidulated  Gelatine,  which  requires  only  water,  extract  and  sugar,  and 
a  pint  of  jelly  is  made. 

HIGHEST  AWARD  AT  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Knox's  Qelatine  is  indorsed  by 
every  leading  teacher  of  cooking. 


C.B.  KNOX,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


20  POUNDS  OF  FIT. 

Dr.  Edison's   Obesity  Pills 
and  Reducing:  Tablets 

REDUCED 

Mrs.  Annie  Walker, 

A  well-known  Chicago  Indjr. 
SAMPLES  FREE. 

Remedies  ab(M>lateIy  pure  and  safe. 
Cure  permanent.  Free  advice  about 
Obe««lty  or  any  disease  at  IX)RINO  & 
CO.'S  New  York  or  Chicago  Medical 
Department.  Call  or  write.  Letters 
addressed  by  ladles  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Amy 
M.  Henry,  who  has  charge  of  our 
Woman*s  Department,  will  be  opened 
and  answered  by  Mrs.  Henry  or  her 
chief  assistant. 

//04  MiitoH  Place,  Irving  Park,  Chicago, 


I.oRiNO  &  Co.: 


we-f^ht  twientY pounds.    1  have  H. 
U^u^l.  iml  il  tiJH  n^iluff*!  my  n 
wtDl  l-ui  cart:^  fttn?  lul  s  Eiurtn*' v,  nil 


I  have  used  Dr.  E<Hson*s 
Obesity  Pills  and  Reducing  Tablets  for  <jne 
month,  and  they  have  reduced  nic  in  flesh  anti 


wtDl  l-ui  cu  re'l  fttn?  tJT  s  Eiurtnt' V,  n  |  I  ■  r  >  i : .  i .     %!  ^     i-.  ■  1 1;  1 1 1    ^*  - 1  -; .    1    i.  ^  t;  .i ; 
f-  '■■       ■■%■■        iv  T.-.niitTiT  <SluPr-ii  MkS-  Amnib-  WAI 


i'  *ift 
fiotit    Dr. 
..   ....  LKBH. 

Obi'dKv   PUN  iiti-]  BeddclnK  TatileUitfe  |ier- 

f  - ! ,  .^^  ,t  ijil  M  i-^nurt  biTL  iiiot  Wivli^nriiLt  aM  \rU>  \i*»  iXwMU 

III.  -it^   J*llU,  M  ■jUiilJ.'ttle;  ;Uint!U'^*<"<;T]rmLMi  f.rr  onr  In-A^ 
in.  f»>,       fii-ililHlttt  Tnbl*!-,  Itl  ft  tv-'si.     Dr.  K^IS^mV  It,  ni.dii  * 

I -nt-vd  Hntl  H  ujitiiilLv  accrmitmnled  bv  cllij''^t5vi' flr-nintr'^H nt*. 

r hl'nmXi;  aiicl  h  Jrt.  ilH-.U,  ^    1 .( ml  N^trs   tiK^tM  K  I  U  F  K 
H  K  XfEDtES  win  I'll  no  yon  ivtul  htlp  5  un  t«  i^v\  i\\\n.    lli  «T«(n'>«(n 

Ititu  Tali|pt«,  rKX.  A  T«>x  ;  Hfarl  TuhlrM*  f2  ik  box.     r*.-ll  yuur 

HFK<  1%L  HEMKPIt!^  FOR   BIG.  FAT  ME.V 

Wesend  free  "HOW  TO  CURE  OBESITl',"  50  portrait*  and 
numerous  other  lUustratlons ;  Invaluable  infonnatlon.  Fat  folks 
■end  for  It.  We  forward  goods  promptly.  No  printing  on  our 
envelopes.    Mention  department  number  when  you  write. 

LORINC  A  CO., 

ft8-60  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

4«  W.  Twenty-second  St..  I¥cw  York  Cltv. 

3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston.  Mas*.  


Dept.  IM. 


RuBifoAm 


Every  Drop 
Every  Drop 
Every  Drop 
Every  Drop 
Every  Drop 
Every  Drop 
Every  Drop 


h  Perfectly  Pure* 
Qeanscs  the  Mouth, 
Polishes  the  Teeth. 
Hardens  the  Gtun&. 
is  Free  £fom  Grit 
is  A  Fragfant  Breath* 
is  DeUdou$  and  Harmless^ 


for  mutual  advantagt  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  thie  magazine, 
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Bind  irm^."  at  Home. 


^^^^^^B^^l^^^^^  taateful  In  appMtranoe,  but,  best  of  all,  Is  simple  in  oper- 
^^^^^^^^^^  ation  and  evidently  very  durable. 

^         ^^  Yours  truly,    Thb  Rsvicw  of  Rbtixws  Co. 

PERBIANENT  as  well  as  temporary,  binds  all    back  numbers.     No  punching, 
needles,  thread,  etc    So  Bother.    Each  Complkts. 

Binders  In  handsome  maroon  cloth,  titles  In  gold.  Any  one  of  the  following,  to  hold 
six  copies,  sent  PREPAID  to  any  address  In  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  fiO  cents. 


THE  WEIS  PATENT  BINDER.    ^ 
Tsement  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

lemen  :  As  a  binder  for  magazines  your  device, 
which  we  have  Just  examined,  is  excellent.  It  Is  rich  and 


ms 

PCRI 


holds  SO  copies.  %t  .OO.  In|elllj|eDt  Agents  Reap  a  Harvest  «elllDcW«l>  Patent 
Binders.  WRITE  FOR  TERMS.  SEND  FOR  LISTS. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO.,  No.  26  Jackson  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


■Vholdcr 
DISTRIBUTER 

rNOORdCD  BY 

U^COVERttMeNI 


YOU  CAN 

IP  YOU  BUY  IT 
PUT  UP  IN  THE 

BRUSNTUBC 

,tfSUnoilCR5* 

MAIL 
12*-. 


■^A 


'-^^3ftfcr^5|^ 


MPROVED  VAPOR 

"*  TURKISH  BATHS 

AT  HOME  .  .  .  . 

This  LeitlionaTjr  t^re^ctlcul  VftS*or 

fiiridd   It  with    ch^np  cl*p4r«p« 
thjit  iJuSI    ryvrf-r  the  hetHJ.       Qor 
("Jib  in  At  fuldMi  iiiia  «Lx-iDak  Bxi#o& 
Be*t  Rubber  DrtJK 
Ciirew  witltoat  mcHltcstne 

j'VtxiuU'  lliri.  Ncrvoiitt  luid 
Vricm  frrini  (iH.J^O  tfl  $1  ^.ttO. 

Th«  UoblOHOA  Tberm&l  Bmtk  Co. 


OON'TDOiT 


Isf  piQfk  Of  #*#«  fitr  hitfhlmi  ur 

-^  -*li  kf ^ f'  I "T'l I r r V      Kh'ti I  fur  1 0  f  f  ilU , 

iEUABLE  INtUBATOK  AN&  BJHMtlEiE  CO^i  Qafs^^,  tIL 

Newldea  in  Trunks 

The  ftT  Al.L:»t  AN  DE  ESJ^lKIt  TRU  J^K 

r«;jin?a*^n(-S  a  new  liUii  In  truriki  It  1»u  JXirt* 
:ih]e  drcHfilnis  owe,  wJth  tJriiwert  liirttfojil  of 
irn>'^:  &  plaof^  forev^rythhiij;,  from  uli  At  to  a 
coU&r  bu  I  hjn » ftn  d  tb  n  'ixitto  no  l*  jw  ftcc<'afll  bia 
|EUi  the  lop.  CdBtft  no  nidro  tlmn  h  gtMKl  bo^ 
trunk.  Shipped  C.  O,  J»,.  w  Itlj  privllc^gefl  to 
V  X  Hm  L  lie.  ^  ci'!  ■>  1 9  lam  fi  1 1 1  un  t  r&Ltvl  cutu,]  r>gu  (^ 
aT.ftJXMjJl«  &&  W*  B#flacBb,  Cvlunbu,  O. 


FC»R  AI1.III£]IVT6  OF  THE 


HEAD- HAIR 


SoiDFibm^Dew.  Approved  bjr  hif^Jwat  nieUicA.!  anttkc^Lt.^ 

RILEY'S  ELECTRIC  COMB  BATTERY  (3- 

Tbo  I  Ate«t  thumpb  of  E  lrt>t  rj  i^*  i  Sf ifncic,    Ir  potfcfrdx 

In  Uie  b«ul,  clasrt  and  bHiHititiisibs  mind,  fiisd  ted 
InrcFti^teu  JLIMoQbto  ivuK»«d  Iflfare  pmrctaHL  ia^ 


faction  niAn  n  tr«i<1.  t7>e  tn?«titot^  puaknlilet;  «tn  testt- 
moDlmlf^f  wi^lj  knovn  ptiy^lcliintalidcltivuiiratiildlf J- 
AlKo  n  tiBtt<J7  FREE  <^'n  «"T  oandltlDOSi  Fur  nr- 
tlpularR.  nnictre^H  kiLvr  ICLBCimia  Oo,.  N«w*rlc,  5  J. 
\.i  r  ordtr  of  jour  I>ruirff  l*t .  JHen  Pi^n  thiM  /"ajxr 

YANKEE  PATER.  |5 cts. 

HjtCitntl}  AdJ  tiil^iL  (in  MijT  ilJltf  fur 
ID  3reiifi  111  advfttic^:  Aijo  fattvpxtm 
WfJTilft  f'fliil,  Rfctlvfd.  ptc*  S*irii 
1.  .-.M..ii.t,  ■«-iih  nu.i^^i-ni^  i'f  4,000 
1m'  ^  1  iHii  !■..'  \t.-r  .2  h^r  -jfiH'.  :?i  ;i.iji. 

COHSEGUTIVEHUlBCfrfR 

NonilHN^  uii  tQli3D,Q0C}tAitienitoBh 

nonx,  H-  rNOEBSOLL  ^]n|o> 


niTnrfTfirffTTTrrrTfiTrfTfirMTiirTTTnrrrMirTfnrTnirrrTMiTrMiTTMmMfnrMmiiiui 
I  OR*  HAITBS,  of  Buffalo,  ^.¥.  ] 

Cures  ASTHMA 

toStayCuredi  \ 

Ci>TT<>"poEnl*irirft  loTftQd.    No  i:h4rKe  frtf  atfrice  u  t<>    ^ 

c  ri  r  i  i '  1 1  tt  jr.    W  ri  t  (?  f u  r  Emm  tnat  iotj  B I  td  It  u.  ^ 

g:m.iii...mmim»iiiiiiii»»iiiiilll]m»]]mi]illlllmmiiiiiiiiimmiiiii:; 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  printed  more  publishers 
advertising  during  the  year  1897  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
The  Evening  Post,  of  New  York.  Its  readers  are 
book-buyers   and    book-readers. 

For  mutual  aduantage  whtn  you  wrlU  to  an  aduertlaer  pieaae  mention  this  magazine, 
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+10U5E  FURNI5HING5 


Send  us  a 


if  you  are  a  housekeeper,  the  husband  of  a  house- 
keeper, hope  to  be  a  housekeeper,  or  if  you  don't 
like  the  mattress  you  sleep  on.  We  want  to  mail 
our  handsome  book  "The  Test  of  Time,'*  that  tells 
all  about  our  proposition  to  send  (and  prepay  trans- 
portation charges  to  any  point) 


The  Ostermoor  Patent 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress, 


15. 


2LTid  positively  guarantee  t\i2X  the  best  1 50.00  Hair  Mattress  made  is  not  its  equal  in  cleanliness, 
durability  or  comfort.  We  sell  on  the  distinct  agreement  that  you  may  return  it  and  get  your 
money  back,  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  possible  way,  at  the  end  of 

THIRTY  NIGHTS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

We  have  advertteed  this  offer  for  nearly  two  ycari,  selling  tens 
of  thousands  of  mattresses,  and  only  five  returned  as  yet. 

Not/or  sale  at  stores. 


Wretched  imitations  are  offered  by  unscmpnlons  dealers— our  name 
and  guarantee  is  on  every  mattress. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  123  Elizabeth  St,  N.  Y. 


Church  Cushions. 


We  make  or  renovate  them  quick- 
ly, thoroughly,  and  cheaper  than  you 
imagine.  They  are  in  use  In  over 
35,000  Churches. 


Send/or  our  book^  **  Church  Cushions." 


atniiigpgtafiongftoiigrfniniraiiinigfigfigiiDinirararo^ 


Enameiiiie 


TilENuDERN  ubor  saving 

CTfl^F    ODORLESS 

[^POLISH 

Produces  a  jefenamel  qloss 
Applied  in  less  time  tnan 
ttrakestoteliaboutit. 

J.LPrescoir&  CqNewYork 


**Always  Boll 

Drinking:  Water," 

so  physicians  say.  Boiled  water  is  pure,  but  is 
flat  and  insipid.  Always  drink  distilled  water 
aerated  with  sterilized  air,  made  by 

The  Sanitary  Still. 

This  water  is  fresh  and  sparkling  as  from  a  bub- 
bling spring.  The  Sanitary  Still  fits  any  stove 
and  is  handled  as  easily  as  a  tea-kettle.  Four 
sizes,  from  $10  up.     Write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO., 
122  North  Green  Street,  Chicaoo,  Ills. 


For  mutual  aduantag9  uihw  you  wrlU  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 


5TANDARDARTICLE5UNCL-fr53inED, 


BRAND  2S& 


TAGUS 

A 

SHAPE  *^ 
ORtXCLUSIVE 
GENTLEMEN 

'^^50  FOUND  *^ 


til  (111  tlrjnd 

RYVERT  20<t  ^ 

AND     arrow" 

THE  ^RAND 

IN  ADA  2Si? 

WEAR  ThCm  with  The 


MUmi^S 


auETTCo°,i*S: 


FASMror* 


'FREE' 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 


All  Institution  for  the  Scientific  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Tnmors,  and  all  forms  of  Malignant  Growtbs, 
WITHOUT   THE   USE   OF  THE   KNIFE. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity. 

Book  and  circulars  giving  description  of  Sanatorium 
Treatment,  Terms  and  References,  free. 

BRS.  W.  E.  BROWN  &  SON,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


'thF 


THE 


DEAFlFAINTEST 


WHISPER 


THair  Sense  of  Hearing  ( 
Life-Pains  and  Head  Noises  VanUhi 
Wli^n  They  Adopt 

WILSON'S 

^'Common  Sense'" 

EAR  DRUM.  

Protecting,  comfortable.  Invisible.  Read  this  from  a  phy- 
sician's pen. 

Cheney,  Kan.,  October  6, 1895. 
WtlsoM  Ear  Drum  Co,  : 

Gentlemen — I  take  pleasure  In  reporting  to  yoa  the 
Bood  results  I  have  secured  from  the  use  ot  your  Com- 
mon Sense  Ear  Drums.  More  than  a 
year  aaro  I  put  In  a  pair  for  J.  A.  Hudson, 
editor  of  the  Times,  Macon,  Mo.  From 
the  very  first  day  he  wore  them  he  re- 
ported a  decided  Improvement  in  his 
lie&nngand  very  great  relief  from  a 
trouble  he  had  experienced  due  to  the 
cold  air  reaching  kit  middle  ear.  He 
has  worn  them  constantly  since  that 
time  only  havinc  them  removed  at  long 
intervals  to  be  cleansed.  He  says  now  l>n3  ne  jn 
that  he  would  not  be  without  them  for  Pt-'icj^n 
ten  times  their  cosL  I  have  had  experi- 
ence with  other  appliances^  but  nave 
found  these  the  only  thing  of  any  value. 

Yours  very  truly,  W.  L.  WINN,  M.  D. 

Book  ThaS  Tells  AU  Mailed  Freo. 
"WHtftOBT     JBAS     DRUM     CO., 

k  SS8  Trart  Bldgb.  IiMUvlUa,  Ey.,     lllfl  Braadvsy,  K.  T. 


MORPHINE. 

EASY  HOME  CUBE. 
Laudanum  and  all  other  Drug  Habits.  Free  ten-day 
trial  treatment  at  home.  Paimess,  harmless,  sure,  per- 
manent,  entirely  new.  Contains  the  grreat  vital  principle 
lacking  in  all  other  remedies.  Correspondence  invited 
from  all,  especially  physicians.  Send  name  and  address, 
and  prove  truth  or  falsity  of  our  claims  at  our  exiwnse. 
Correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
ST.  JAMES  SOCIETT,  Dept.  C,  1188  Broadway,  H.  T.  City. 


.»  GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


Uafiih*  Gr€:at  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S  i»iLLS 

Safe.  Sutvtt  Lffective.      COe,  A  ^f 

Df-^rr.ClsTS,    i>r  2i4  WTrnnm  SL,  s.  V. 


pi"  ^^4 


:  AMATEURS 

>R£  RAPlDLVLiARHIHG  THAT 


TABLETS 


«■■  euanANTwao  ABSOi^UTBir 

SentVfS'etJi-,  pf  in-  for  pnnBjrh  lot 
priTLT-,  fi,r  i^nmj^h  KBmiM  nt?Yd« 

Cfimpl^lv  Oil  I  a  I.  ^vnlAlcMOi:  ^ 

- 1  teTii 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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KHS(5"CAlT,        ,^ 
.   Ill  BJaeKS  IP**' r  1^; 

aTKf  fiussets,- 
aisQJnfinest  ' 


Patent  ea1f- 
n  feci 


.>  '  '- 


I 


i      1^ 


.'nAU  ORDER !?E$>r. 


for  mtituat  adt^fttage  whtA  you  wrftg  i&  an  Qda^rih^r  pi  fan  mtntiQ/t  tkts  mHQarfnt, 

A3 


FOOD  PRODUCT5 


rii^  BesTTonic 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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TOILET  ARTICLES 


WILLI  AN§' 

mavinMoam 


r//f  oyy/.y  a/wd  7///ir  w/tt  thoroughly 

SOFTEN  THE  BEARDSOOTtlE  AND 

REFRESH  THE  FACE -AND  MAKE 

SHAVING  A  POSITIVE  LUXURY. 


WILLIAMS*  SHAVINO  SOAPS— la  forms  best  Adapted  to  dlffereot  Usles  dad  oscs^sold  everrwticre. 

^4 


^m^ 


WiUttmi'  Shivirni  SHAp. 
mil  li  t&a  tlm)    jqor  iwrber 
Kxqulvltft  a;«i  fivr  T^Hct    ftbd 

BUT*  cure  ror  ■•diMppea  b^mi*.'* 
A  rmk«t  In  A  p4c1t»pCB — 40  ciMiiii. 
TrlBl  iitiDpk  for  a  l  c^at  itAinph 


Kjoiiiiid--''j list  fits  tbe 

cup."  Dcticftte 

perfiuDC 


"dcDuliie  Yankee "  Somp, 

10  cent*. 

Oldest  and  most  famous 

cake  o  T  shairms  soap 

in  the  world. 


miliimt'  Shiving  Stick 
SScenti. 


NOTE— Tf   your   defller  fails  to  supply     Address 

Sd;;Si.p'?."^ii!l!SS  r^^'pt  oTpric^  The  J.  B.  Wnihims  Co..  Olartonbyry.  Ct.  U.  S. A. 

WilliAm^*    ^scqul^lte    '♦Jerney    OrecnTJ  "    Toilet    Soap.    IS    o^fite^ 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  writs  to  an  aduertlaer  pieaae  mention  this  magazine. 
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HOME 
STUDY 

IS  NOT  only  convenient  and  economical,  enabling  working  men  and 
women  to  obtain  an  education  that  will  uplift  them :  but  as  conducted 
by  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCfe  SCHOOLS  it  is 
also  the  most  suitable  method  for  voung  people  whose  circumstances  will 
not  warrant  a  course  at  college  or  the  tecnnlcal  schools. 

THE  notable  success  of  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS  since  their  establishment  in  1891  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
^^^_  successful  careersof  their  graduates,  detailsof  which  will  be  furnished, 

i^^jf     interested  persons.   The  experiences  of  students  who  have  risen  rapidly  in* 

their  trades  and  professions  while  gtudulnq  and  as  a  remdt  of  their  studies^ 

furnish  inspiration  for  every  individual  who  is  ambitious  to  succeed. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  have  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Their  standing  and  achievements 
fully  warrant  the 


Ouarantee—that  a  student  therein  wlw  studlta  conadentioueiy  and  dU- 
gently  witt  qain  a  (greater  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
a  given  trade  in  a  given  time^  than  con  possibly  he  obtained  in  any  other 
institution  or  by  any  other  method. 


The  Colliery  Engineer  Company,  proprietors  of  the  Schools,  have  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  1750,(1)0. 

The  Schools  have  recently  erected  new  buildings  in  Scranton,  costing 
1300,000.  -*  .  "^ 

Their  employees  number  500— professors,  instructors,  draftsmen,  ac- 
countants, printers,  etc. 

The  copyright  Instruction  Papers,  which  are  the  clearest,  simplest, 
briefest  presentation  of  the^arious  subjects  in  existence,  were  written  and 
illustrated  at  { 
ists  six  years. 


illustrated  at  a  cost  of  $1^ 


■  the  work  occupying  a  large  force  of  specifd- 


AU  instruction  is  by  mail.  Kach  student  receives  careful,  considerate 
individual  attention  from  competent  teachers.  Each  student  regulates  his 
own  hours  of  study. 

When  a  course  is  paid  in  full  it  is  transferable  and  non-forfeltable,  and 
included  instruction  in  all  tue  subjects  of  the  course  until  the  final  exam- 
ination is  passed.    Training  is  given  in  the  following 

Technical  Subjects 

ilachine  Desig:n;  Electricity;  Steam  Engineering:;  fle- 
chanical  and  Archit^tural  Drawing;  Bridge,  Railroad, 
Municipal,  and  Hydraulic  Engineering;  Architecture; 
Plumbing,  Heating,  and  Ventilation ;  Sheet  iletal  Pattern 
Drafting ;  Chemistry ;  Mining  and  Prospecting ;  English 
Branches;  Bookkeeping;  Stenography. 

Terms  of  Payment:  $2  Down  and  $2  per  Month. 

Send  for  circular  of  information,  stating  aut^eet  you  wish  to  study. 


Tbe  International  Correspondence  Schools, 


P.O.  Box 276, 


SCRANTON,  PA.,  U.S.A. 


Av' 


jT^. 


(W 


V/i' 


HrWMMb 


For  mutual  advantage  when  yau  writs  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazlns. 
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Three-Quarters  of  a  Million  (750,000)  Copies  Printed  , 

to  Supply  the  Demand  /     1 

Some  Specially  Strong  Features  are : 
BUYING   A    HOUSE  WITHOUT   CASH    By  Barton  Cheyney 


THE    LAST    WEEK  By  Rev.  a.  H.  Bradford,  D-D, 

IN    THE    LIFE   OF   CHRIST    illustrated  by  W.  L.  Taylor 


CHARACTERISTIC  Presenting  stories  of  the  wonderful  wiz-  \^ 

crr^DiTjc  nc   T:nicr^M     *'*^*®  srrtnge  life;   his  marvelous  appJica 
SlUrcico  \jr    nui^SWi^     tion;    his   inventive  genius;    his  singula] 
absemmindedness;  his  forgetfulness  of  day  or  night,  or  family. 


HI; 


Julia  Magruder's  New  Novelette 

AI4PAVFN  lCt*^*^!Nr;  HTl  T        ^^^  romance  of   one  of   the  most 
ttllAVdiN-IVl&aiiNU  niLL  beautiful  girte  In  New  York  sociallife. 


•u 


» 


Many  Other  New 

Features  for  1898 

$L00  per  Year 

The  Curtla  Publiabing  Company 
PMladelfhia 


For  25  Cents  we  will  send 
The  Lsdies'  Home  Journal 
on  trial  for  three  months, 

ALSO,  a  bandaomc  Ulufttrated  booklet 
Containing  our  Prospectufi  for  ihs^. 
with  portraits  of  L'qniou&vvriterfi  an  d 


small  reproductioDB  dT  some  of  the 
iMuatrationft  thai  are  tq  appear 
in  the  JourDa.1  in  future  numberfi. 


^'k:^ 


For  mutual  advturtage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pieaae  mention  this  magazine. 
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"Light  Expense" 

The  Plea  of  Incompleteness. 

Another  correspondent  writes:  ^^And  he  (C.  D.  E.,  advertising  agent  at 
large)  claims  that  being  under  light  expense^  he  is  able  to  do  our  advertising  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  a  large  agency.      What  have  you  to  say  to  this  /** 

WE  HAVE  several  things  to  say;  but  fifst  let  tss  thank  yoc  for  again  locating  the  ^light  expense''  ^e- 
dalist^  who  is  not  always  easy  to  find* 

THE  CLAIM  you  mention  is  one  of  the  hardest  worked  in  the  advertising  business,  and  a  great  iavorite 
with  specious  beginners* 

FROM  THE  ^Hght  expense''  point  of  view  the  peddler  is  the  highest  business  ideal  (for  he  is  the  acme  of 
^ light  expense''),  while  the  man  with  a  store  or  business  home  is  to  be  avoided*  But  the 
peddler  himself  will  serve  also  to  illustrate  the  insincerity  of  the  ^ light  expense"  ad^^ertiring 
solicitor's  plea,  for  the  moment  that  either  of  them  succeeds  in  getting  business  of  any  magni- 
tude they  find  they  must  care  for  it,  and  the  **  light  expense "  claim  is  quickly  abandoned* 

'WHAT  THINK  YOU  would  become  of  your  own  busmess  under  the  sway  of  the  ^ light  expense" 
idea?  Are  the  facilities  which  you  have  worked  hard  to  obtain  to  be  counted  as  reasons  lor 
giving  trade  to  your  competitors? 

FROM  OUR  point  of  view  business  expense  is  another  name  for  efficiency*  The  expense  under  which 
a  first-dass  railroad  b  operated  does  not  concern  the  passengers  so  much  as  the  service  whidi 
the  expense  insures  them*  Is  it  not  in  fact  its  great  expense  which  makes  a  railroad  first- 
class— and  largely  patronized? 

SPEAKING  NOW  for  ourselves,  we  mention  the  case  of  the  many  who  have  tried  our  service  and  are 
with  us  to-day*  They  are  not  regarded  as  spendthrifts  in  any  other  respects;  upon  what 
basis  can  their  continued  patronage  of  such  a  large  agency  be  explained  other  than  the  rece^ 
of  the  best  return  for  their  mon$r4 

AS  WE  ENDEAVOR  always  to  give  every  customer,  whether  smaU  or  large,  the  advantage  of  every- 
thing we  have,  it  would  seem  that  the  more  expense  we  are  under,  the  more  an  advertiser 
may  expect  to  receive* 

THE  LENGTH  of  this  reply  and  its  appearance  here  may  seem  like  giving  undeserved  attention  to  the 
^  light  expense"  claim;  but  whatever  causes  an  intending  purchaser  to  stumble  is  worthy  of 
our  attention,  and,  besides,  business  men  often  fail  to  apply  to  newspaper  advertising  the  same 
good  judgment  they  use  in  more  ordinary  lines*  Once  let  them  see  the  tendency  and  the 
fallacy  of  this  ^light  expense "  idea,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  leave  plea  and  pleader  both  in 
their  hands*  We  have  no  fear  that  any  considerable  number  will  consent  to  reverse  the  wheels 
of  progress  and  enterprise  and  back  down  the  track  to  the  scanty  ^ar4Kfij^  of  bygone  days* 

IF  YOU  ARE  a  present  or  intending  advertiser,  please  accept  this  as  an  invitation  to  call  on  us,  to  look 
over  our  plant,  our  people,  and  our  system,  and  to  determine  what  our  great  expense  has 
enabled  us  to  do  for  other  people,  and  what  it  would  permit  us  to  do  for  you* 

N.  W.  AVER  &  SON,  Philadelphia. 

Newspaper  Advertising* 
Ma^faxine  Advertising* 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduerttser  please  mention  thia  magazine, 
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FOOD  PRODUCT!) 


WT 


An  Alaska  Jewel. 


ALICE  VAN  DOREN. 


A  MELrLrlN'S  FOOD  OIRU 

Mellin's  Food  children  are  famous  for  their  strong,  rugged  constitutions. 


We  send  you  a  photograph  to  show  you 
the  progress  your  Alaska  baby  has  made.  We 
have  resided  in  Juneau  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half  and  find  Alice  to  have  a  very  strong  con- 
stitution; she  has  been  exceptionally  well  all 


I 


her  life,  and  we  highly  recommend  Mellin's 
Food  to  all  mothers  using  artificial  food  for 
their  children. 

LORETTA  J.  VAN  DOREN, 
Juneau,  Alaska. 


Send  to  us  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 
DOUBER-GOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


for  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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WRITING  MACHINE5' 


'«<■  DO<        I       HOfi  ■>OG 


ao<7      >o«'  >or         \<»<  >ac 


>1  PRACTICAL 

BOOK 

TYPEWRITBl^. 

The  Fisher. 


'^4^ 


# 


>^ 


-  <-. 


fe>,.^; 


■r»^--. 


f  II'  >/ 


;^^- 


4  simple  practical  typewriter  for  writing  on  the  leaves  of 
bound  hooks  of  any  size. 

Equally  well  adapted  to  Icttcr^writing  and  the  widest  ra^nge 
of  commercial  work. 

Specially  valuahle  to  Recorders,  RegistrRrs,  Clerks  of 
Courts^  Banks,  and  Trust  Companies,  Railroads  and  large  cor- 
porations. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE     FiSHER  TYPEWRITER  Co., 

SHNT  UPON  A  PPL ICA  T!ON.  A  THENS,     TENN, 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  pleaae  mention  this  magazine 
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FRIM  OP  PVIIIIIS  SROS..  St4-M0  FVARk  STIIIIT,  NEW  YORK  OITT. 
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IVOKY 
SOAP 


Divide  a  cake  of  IvQry  Soap 
with  a  stout  thread  and  you 
Kave  two  pert e£tt)^  formed  cak(^i 
of  convenient  &iie  for  the  toilet . 
IT    FLOATS. 


I 
1^ 


Ijfe— 

THE 

A^^^^luS^^^I^H. 

COLUMBIA 

J^^H 

(HAINLESS 

^^^^KB 

MAKES 

^MSj^Ptf^l    HILL 

BHJK^^f^-^^'  CLIMBING 

IlBt^^NhhI 

EASY      1 

BEF''lifl^WI 

PRICE 

iM^*^*  ^  ^^kB^IiP^^w^hB 

SI  25 

Li-       hV  iPm  rtrl 

All  Columbian 

Kh"  ^  ^^  if  ilk  ■■ 

if€  mad*  of  the 

famous 5,;  Nkkcl 

Sleel  Tubing  the 

rV  '  J       'PlPWV'""^  ^^ 

strongest  material  i 

ill  i|M  fit.   h|  ^ 

known  to  the  art. 

1^  ■  Ml  ■ 

If  anything  belief 

mm   ^%f '  1 

O-n  be  found  we 

-^^^wH       li  fH 

wilf    put    it     in 

t—                             ~^F^ 

Columbian. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  world: 

POPE  MFG  CO.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

'    ART   CATALjOCUE  OF  COLUMBIA  BICYCLES  fiV  MAIL 

TO  AHV   AODREiSS  FOFl   OKg    "TWO  CENT  STAMP. 

The  Government  Teatn  show  Royal  sa* 

perior  to  all  others.   Leavening 

gaSf  no  yeast  germa. 


Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NCW  YORK. 


.f> 


i 
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have  been  established  47  years.  Are  unsurpassed  In 
Tone,  lUauty,  and  Durability.  By  our  system  of 
p.  yir.L'.'its  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances 
can  own  a  fine  Piano.  We  take  old  instruxncnls  m 
vc  1  anre  ami  cU-liver  t'r  {)ia;.<»  in  your  house  free  of  expense.  Catalogue  smd 
xpl;jp.i lions  ircc.     VOM-  A  5(>^5  PIANO  CO.,  174  Tremont  St,.  Boston,  Has*. 
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REVJI^^PEWSrsgs 

"^-^^^"^  Edited  by  ALBERT  SHAW 
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Our  War 


I  THE  EDITOR'S  ACCOUNT: 


yj 


n 


SpaiQ 


^tf5. 


*-»Ta^Ti  lifp plT 


i 


ra>r««*>*-*4r*^  **ttmM**^twt^ 


The  Crisis  Reached  at  Last-  Cubans  CImrtcr 
of  Frccdom^Tiie  Real  Result  of  the 
"Maine**— The  Ptejsi^nt's  Message— Spain^s 
Attitude  Otif  Ptcparations  fot  war —The 
Financiers'  Stra^gflc  M  Washingfton  -  "Bust - 
ncss."  Has  a  Right  to  Its  Arganicnt, 

Many  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations. 

m  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS:     - 

The  Isolation  of  th^  Untte4  Stitcs^-On  Incrca^g  tl* 
Army—iFiiiancki'it^  hr  'S^^ur^lWbor  OfcKlrijctiOm  and 

The  War  Cartoons  of  fte^Montlii^^^S^^ 


yWO  GREAT  AMERICAN  TREATIES: 

-    f  W    One  with  Russia    Ratified;  One  with  Den  mar|c    Deferred. 

^     '  %-  By  W.  MARTIN  JONBS,      _^^_ 

KUROPATKIN  :  WAR  LORD  OF  RUSSIA. 

By  CHARLES  JOHNSTON.    Illustrated 


Y HE  LATE  ANTON  SEIDL. 


By  CHARLES  R  LANIER.    VHh  Portrait 


QEORCE  MULLER:  A  Character  Sketch. 

By  W.  T.  STEAD.    Illcitratid* 

^HE  MOVEMENT  FOR  BETTER  PRIMARIES. 

^ By  ^mLLL^M  H.  HOTCHKJSS. 

0REAT  GATHERINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS  OF  1808. 
Many  other  Timely  Subjects  in  the  Departments* 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  ij  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


<S 


iXVII,  No.  100. 


Price  25c.  '$2.50  a  Year.) 


The  Skilled  Cook 

undoubtedly  excels  the  be^jinner  in  the 
preparation  of  many  dishes*  but  with 


_   ^  Extract  of 

the  novice  meny.  with  care,   equal  the 
expert  in  making  delicious  soups.. 
No  trouble  or  mysiery  in  it*s  use. 

Oup  little  book  ''Culinary  Wrinkles**  contains  nnany 
excellent  recipes  and  is  to  be  had  for  tfie  askin|{» 

Armour  6  Company,    Chicago. 


The  Best  Cyelopsedia 

The  LATEST.     The  most  ACCURATE.     The  most  COMPLETE 

''The  International" 


"  A  MAJfVBL  of  comprcbeum 
sireness  and  accvracx," 

-B.  BBNJ,  ANDRBWS, 


"Jt  will  prove  a  power  tor 
the  bestt  and  soundest,  edum 
CMtioB  in  your  borne,*' 


"  It  Is  the  BEST  work  of  its 
kind  extant.** 

-LEW  WALLACE. 


Do  not  confound  the  International  with  the  many  '*  cheap"  and  imperfect 
works  ot  reference  now  on  the  market.     It  is  the  standard  work  for  Americans. 

Students  should  remember  that  no  course  of  study  can  be  pursued  to  advan- 
tage without  the  help  of  a  recent,  scholarly,  and  accurate  cyclopaedia. 

We  take  other  reference  books  in  exchange  for  the  International. 

The  price  is  moderate.     You  can  own  it — and  on  the  easiest  terms  ! 

A  NEW  EDITION  HAS  /l/ST  BEEN  PUBLISHEDTIN  IS^YOLUMES. 

tW  You  are  entitled  as  a  reader  ot  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  toa^REE  copy 
ot  our  ILLUSTRA  TED  PAMPHLET  (colored  Illustrations),  giving  full  and  itiost  Inters 
esting  particulars  ot  this  great  work.  Only  send  us  your  name,  mentioning 
the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,! 


151  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
158  Adams  St,  Chicaj;o,  III 


For  mutual  adoantttge  when  you  writo  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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The  New  Macmiilan  Novels. 


The  Pride  of 
Jennico. 

Cloth,  $1,S0. 


The  Celebrity. 

Cloth,  $1,50, 


The  Gospel  of 
Freedom. 

Cloth,  $1,50, 


Southern 
Soldier  Stories. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 


Where  the 

Trade  Wind 

Blows. 

Cloth,  $1,S0, 


Paris. 

Two  Volumes. 

J'rice,  $2,00, 


A   Thrilling  Romance, 

*'  An  exceptionally  clever  mixture  of  wild  romance 
with  modem  psychology  ...  an  artistic  production 
and  original.  — Th<  jyibune^  New  York. 

•  •  Told  with  an  intensity  of  style  which  almost 
takes  away  the  breath  of  the  reader." — The  Tran- 
script, Boston. 


Why  Three  Editions  Already  7 

**  When  a  book  reaches  its  third  edition  within  a 
month  from  the  time  it  is  issued  and  before  one  gets 
around  to  reviewing  it  there  is  an  obvious  inference 
to  be  drawn.  It  is  a  book  that  is  liked  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  question  becomes,  Why  is  it  Uked  ?  In 
the  present  instance  there  is  more  than  one  reason. 
.  .  .  In  a  word,  Mr.  Churchill's  book  is  as  modem 
as  the  latest  thing  in  boots,  and  we  suspect  that 
this  quality  more  than  any  other  accounts  for  the 
three  editions." — The  Times ^  New  York. 


A  Study  in  Modern  Sociology. 

The  appeal  of  a  life  of  personal  independence  to 
the  ambitious,  eager,  restless,  artistic,  receptive 
woman  of  modern  American  development.  '1  here 
are  scenes  in  Paris,  Chicago,  and  Florence. 

\Rcady  very  shortly. 


True  Soldier  Stories, 


**  A  crisp,  bright,  often  thrilling  book,  which  boys 
especially  will  delight  in.  The  stories  are  full  of 
Southern  ginger  and  the  roar  of  battle.  ...  If 
once  you  begin  you  will  want  to  read  every  line  of 
this  book." — Education. 


Talcs  of  West  Indian  Life, 

*'  One  of  the  most  original  and  distinctive  of  cur- 
rent books.  .  .  .  It  is  a  collection  of  tales  descrip- 
tive of  life  in  the  West  Indies.  .  .  .  But  even  the 
shortest  has  central  idea  plot  and  development ;  is  a 
compact  little  drama.  We  commend  this  book  to 
any  who  want  something  fresh  and  good  in  fiction." 
—  The  Evening  Telegraphy  Philadelphia. 


By 
AGNES  and 

EOERTON 
CASTJLE. 


By 

WINSTON 

CHURCHILI^ 


By 

ROBERT 

HERRICK. 


By 

GEORGE  CARY 

EGGLESTON. 


By 

Mrs.  SCHUYLER 

CROWNIN- 

SUIELD. 


A  Sequel  to  M,  Zola's  ^^  Lourdes''  and  ^^  Rome, 

** '  Paris*  is  undoubtedly  Emile  Zola*s  greatest 
achievement.  It  is  an  epic  whose  power  of  visuali- 
zation is  tremendous." — The  Times ^  New  York. 

**  Each  character  stands  out  clear  and  distinct,  and 
there  arc  many  intensely  dramatic  scenes  and  mar- 
velous bits  of  description." —  The  Herald,  New  York. 

*•  Not  since  the  publication  of  *  La  Debacle'  has  he 
written  anything  which  approaches  his  *  Paris'  in 
power  and  intensity,  and  it  will  inevitably  take  rank 
among  his  greatest  productions  ...  if  indeed  it 
does  not  take  precedence  over  them." — Commercial 
Advertiser, 


,  By 

EMILE  ZOLA. 


Ear  further  information  please  address 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

For  mutual  advantage  whsn  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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New  Works  on  Law,  Philosophy,  and  History, 

ANCIENT  AND  flODERN. 


The  Science  of  Law  and   Law-flaking. 


By 

R.  FLOYD  CLARKE, 

of  the 

New  York  Bar. 


Being  an  Introduction  to  Law  and  Gen- 
eral View  of  ijs  Contents,  and  a  Dis- 
cussion of  the  QiJESTION  OF  CODIFICA- 
TION FOR  Laymen  as  well  as  Lawyers. 

THE  ATTEMPT  HAS  BEEN : 


Cloth,  8vo. 
Price,  $4  net. 


Firsts  To  write  an  introduction  to  law  which  shall  enlighten 
the  intelligent  lay  reader  as  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  its 
problems. 

Stc0ndj  To  remove  the  discussion  of  the  Code  Question  from  the 
Smeralities  in  which  it  has  always  been  obscured  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  practical  working  of  the  two  systems  in  concrete 


Thirds  To  elaborate  the  idea  of  the  fundamental  and  intrinsic 
difference  between  the  two  forms  of  writings,  statute  and  case 
law ;  and 

Fourth^  To  draw  the  proper  conclusions  and  apply  these  prin. 
ciples  to  actual  legislation,  judicial  or  legislative,  and  to  determine 
by  a  practical  test  the  provmces  of  each  and  the  best  way  to  con- 
serve them.— /><»»«  the  Author's  Preface. 


Aristocracy  and   Evolution. 


By 
^V.  H.  HALLOCK, 

Author  of 

•  /s  life  Worth  Uringr* 

etc. 


A  Study  of  the  Rights,  the  Origin,  and  the 
Social  Functions  of  the  Wealthier  Classes. 

*'  The  book  opens  with  a  criticism  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
*  Sociology,'  and  demonstrates  the  importance  as  a  factor  in 
modern  progress  of  the  wealthy  minority."— i?<w*  Revuwt. 


Medium  8vo, 
Cloth.    $3. 


**  The  worthy  outcome  of  well- 
spent  years." 

•^Tht  TimeSy  London. 


FRANCE. 


"  Masterly  in  conception  and 
painstaking  execution. 

—  The  Trihufity  Chicago. 

By  JOHN  EDWARD  COURTENAY  BODLEY,  M.A. 


Two  Volumes.     Demy  8vo.     Price,  $4  net* 


**  An  invaluable  social  and  political  study,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  readable  productions  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Many 
piquant  anecdotes  are  preserved^and  along  the  line  Mr.  Bodley 
ipves  us  the  benefit  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
chief  makers  of  modem  French  history."— 7'A«?  Tribune. 


'*  We  would  strongly  advise  the  reading  of  these  volumes  and 
their  careful  study,  for  we  are  ot  the  opinion  that  '  France*  is 
the  most  thorough  and  careful  of  works ^  possessing  just  those 
poinu  which  have  been  heretofore  overlooked  or  carelessly 
treated." — The  Times. 


The  History  of  Greece. 

By  ADOLF  HOLfl.  prfce  Per  Set  of  Four  Volomefl,  110  net  J"St  Ready. 

Translated  by  FrOM  THE   COMMENCEMENT  TO  THE  ClOSE  OF  ^^"^  VolumeS. 

FREDERICK  CLARKE.    THE    INDEPENDENCE    OF  THE    GREEK    NaTION.  Each,  $3.50  net. 


Pausanias'   Description  of  Greece. 


VoL      1. 


Introduction.    Translation. 

the  Greek  Text. 
Vol.    n.    Commentary  on  Book  I.    (Attica.) 
VuL  III.    Commentary  on  Books  il.t  V.    (Argolis,  Laconia, 

Messenia,  Elis  L) 


The  work  is  dividtd  as  follows,  but  is  sold  only  in  sets 
Critical  Notes  on 


(Elb  II.,  Achia, 


Vol.  IV.    Commentary  on  Books  VI.- VIII. 

Arcadia.) 
VoL    V.    CommenUry  on  Books  IX.,  X.     (Boeotia,  Phocis.) 

Addenda. 
Vol.  VI.    Indices.    Afaps. 


Translated  with  a 

Commentary  by 

J.G.FRAZER,LL.D. 


The  general  purpose  has  been  to  present  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  ancient  Greece,  its  monuments 
and  its  scenery,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  from  a 
study  of  the  descriptions  of  classical  authors,  the 
existing  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  country  at  the  present  day. 


Freely  Illustrated. 

Cloth,  8vo. 

$35  net. 


For  furtJur  information  please  address 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Fwr  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pleaae  mention  this  magazine, 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEWEST  BOOKS. 

The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.     By  frank  r.  stockton. 

12mo,    S1.50. 

AN  entirely  new  love-story  which  contains  some  of  Mr.  Stockton's  best  humorous  work.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  one  of  the  little  country  villages  he  knows  so  intimately,  and  the  characters  ail  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  inimitable  genius.  The  development  of  the  plot  is  strikingly  ingenious,  even  for  such  a  past-master 
in  these  intricacies  as  the  author  has  for  years  shown  himself  to  be. 


**/Vr.  Frank  R.  Stockton's 
gi/t  is  on€  of  the  most  char' 
acteristic  vJkich  has  yet  o/U 
/earsd  in  our  literature.  T%e 
/act  that  it  is  humorous  and 
li^hi  must  not  make  us  ob- 
livious of  its  oririnal  qual- 
ity:'—'Td^  Outlook. 


"/  have  been  reading^  him 
novo  a  good  many  years  with 
an  increasing  pleasure  which 
his  constant  public  seems  to 
share^  and  I  am  certain  that 
our  literature  does  not  know 
a  more  original  or  origina- 
tive spirit. 

— Waiiam  Dean  HowelU. 


"  His  name  alone  carries  a 
laugh  with  //."—The  DtaL 

"  There  is  no  more  thor- 
oughly entertaining  writer 
be/ore  the  public  to-day  than 
Mr.  Stockton.  He  writes  to 
amuse  and  he  succeeds  ad- 
mirably.** — Boston  Globe. 


*'  His  unique  stories  ahuays 
kit  the  mark.** — Century. 

"<*fr.  Stockton  has  touched 
the  high-water  mark  of  ro- 
mantic fiction  and  has  shown 
his  jbower  to  S^o-^P  the  magic 
oyDe/be  and  Stevenson.** 

—The  Speaker. 

THE  EUGENE  FIELD  1  KNEW. 

By  Francis  Wilson.    Illustrated.    i2mo,  $1.25.    Also 

a  limited  edition  of  204  copies ^  with  special  features ^ 

each  $4.00  net, 

A  volume  of  reminiscences  by  the  famous  comedian  of  his  long 
and  intimate  friendship  with  the  Western  poet.  The  author  shows 
Mr.  Field  not  only  in  those  moments  of  relaxation  when  his  fun- 
loving  nature  had  freest  play,  but  also  in  the  more  serious  moods 
which  were  less  familiar  to  the  public;  and  the  book  has  also 
much  bibliographical  interest. 

ARS  ET  VITA. 

By  T.  R.  Sullivan,  author  of  **  Day  and  Night  Stories," 

etc.     Illustrated  by  Albert  E.  Sterner.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  collections  do  not  come  very  often,  and  they  are 
always  welcome ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  our  fiction 
writers,  "and.'*  as  \}xt  Nation  says,  ''his  tales  are  always  per- 
fectly wntten." 

MUSIC:  How  It  Came  to  Be  What  It  Is. 

By  Hannah  Smith.     With  many  illustrations.     i2mo,  $1.25  net. 

Contents:  Musical  Acoustics— Ancient  Music— Med ieeval  Music— The  Belgian  School— Music  in  Italv — The  Modern  Scale— 
The  Opera— The  Oratorio— Instrumental  Music— The  Pianoforte— Pianoforte  Playing^Tke  Orckestra. 
Miss  Smith  has  prepared  for  the  untechnical  music-lover  a  clear  account  of  the  growth  of  modem  music  and  musical  instruments. 
Her  history  of  this  development  is  made  as  concise  as  is  compatible  with  thoroughness,  the  essentials,  and  these  only,  being  given. 


PASTIME  STORIES. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  With  22  illustrations  by 
A.  B.  Frost.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

This  volume  contains  more  than  a  score  of  Mr.  Pagers  fas- 
cinating Virginia  stories,  among  them  being  such  gems  as  "  Bil- 
lington  s  Valentine,"  "How  Jinny  Eased  Her  Mind,"  and  "The 
True  History  of  the  Surrender  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis." 

FOR  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

A  Story  of  Land  and  Sea  in  the  Days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. (Third  Edition.)  By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  Archdeacon  of  Pennsylvania.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

"  As  a  romance  the  story  will  satisfy  the  most  fasttdioos  in  the 
variety  of  incident  and  the  charm  of  its  love-story,  and  as  a  direct 
transcript  from  the  history  of  the  day  it  is  unsurpassed  for  accu* 
racy  and  graphic  interest.' 


>ry  of  the  day  it  is  unsurpassed  i 
r—Pkiladelpkia  Public  Ledger. 


THE  UNQUIET  SEX. 

By  Helen  Watterson  Moody.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Moody's  clever  essays  have  been  ^nounced  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  and  other  eminent  critics  to  be  the  sanest  and 
wittiest  contribution  yet  made  to  the  **  woman  question." 

TALES  OF  UNREST. 

By  Joseph  Conrad.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Five  stories,  with  a  range  of  scenes  from  London  to  Malaysia, 
by  an  author  whom  the  best  critical  journals  of  England  declare  to 
be  unquestionably  *'  a  writer  of  genius. "  The  talcs  are  :  **  Karain  : 
a  Memory,"  •*The  Idiots,"  *»An  Outpost  of  Progress,"  "The 
Return,"  and  "The  Lagoon." 

EMERSON  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

By  John  Jay  Chapman.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Contents  :  Emerson  —  Walt  Wk  itman  —  Romeo — Mickael 
Angtlo*s  Sonnets— Tke  Fourtk  Canto  of  tke  I i^erno— Robert 
Browning— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

"It  shows  an  independence  of  judgment,  a  fearlessness  of 
thought,  and  an  individuality  of  style  that  indicate  a  wholesome 
tendency  in  our  national  thought  and  writing.  The  essays  are 
refreshing  and  uncompromisingly  KmcnoAXi:*- Boston  Beacon. 


THE  DULL  MISS  ARCHINARD. 

By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

An  affecting  story  of  artist  life  in  London  and  Paris,  introduc- 
ing much  of  the  peculiar  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  litersry 
and  artistic  workers  in  the  latter  city. 

STORIES  BY  FOREIGN  AUTHORS. 

To  be  in  10  volumes,  each  i6mo,  75  cents. 

Two  volumes  ready  :  French — I.,  containing  stories  by  Dsti- 
det,  France,  About,  Bouraet,  De  Maupassant,  Sardou ;  and 
French — II.,  by  Copp^,  Zola,  Souvestre,  Droz,  and  M6rim^ 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Prof.  F.  Max  MOller,  author  of 
**The  Science  of  Language/'  etc.  Crown  Sro, 
$2.00.     (Second  Edition.) 

Contents  :  Musical  Recollections— Literary  Recollections- 
Recollections  of  Royalties — Beggars. 

*'  A  unique  volume  of  reminiscences  by  a  character  of  interna- 
tional fame,  some  lively,  some  sentimental — and  all  delightfully 
entertaining."— AVw  \  ork  Herald. 

Now  Being  JPuMislied : 

A  New  Edition  of  The  Works  of  George  fleredith. 

CoQtaininif  the  author's  final  revision  of  his  work.  To  be  in  sixteen  volumes,  printed  from  neiv  plates  and  very  hand- 
somely bound,  with  photoifravure  frontispieces  by  Bernard  Partridge,  Harrison  Miller,  etc.  The  first  two  volnmes, 
"The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel'*  and  **Rhoda  Flemini^/*  now  ready;  ** Sandra  Belloni**  and  "Vittoria** ready 
shortly ;  other  volumes  to  follow  two  at  a  tinne  until  the  edition  is  completed  in  the  fall.    Each,  crown  8vo,  $1.50. 


Charles  ScHbner*s  Sonst  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

For  mutual  advantage  uh§n  you  writo  to  an  advortlaer  pleaso  mention  this  magazine. 
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•CBB^»  •^B^aa  O^Hi^»«  «^iM  •«^9«^^SBB  •aHa^*«^HBB« 

A  GREAT  BIBLICAL  ENCYCLOPJEDIA-VOLUME  1.  NOW  READY. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Dealing  with  its  Langfuage,  Literature,  and  Contents,  including  the 

Biblical  Theology* 

Edited  by  JAMES  HASTINGS^  JBLA^  D J>«,  with  the  zaMzatot  of  John  A*  Selhie,  VLA^  and  A*  B. 

Davidiofv  DJX,  LLJ>«,  of  Edinborgh;  S.  R«  Driver,  DJ>«,  LitUX,  ol  Oxford, 

and  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.,  UttD.,  of  Cambridge. 


A  spccifti  Indacement  Is  offered  to  early  salMcrlbers  which  will  hold  ffood  only  until  the  publiaition  of  the 
second  volume.  By  this  nrrangement  the  volumes  will  be  delivered  as  Usuedf  on  easy  installment  payments.  For 
terms,  descriptive  circular,  and  specimen  pages  address  the  publishers. 

The  work  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons  conjointly  with  Messrs,  T.  &' 
T,  Clark  ^  of  Edinburgh^  and  will  be  complete  in  four  large  octavo  volumes  of  about 
goo  pages  each^  with  illustrations  and  maps.  It  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription^ 
Volume  I,  being  now  ready ^  and  subscriptions  being  taken  only  for  the  entire  set. 


This  great  work  aims  to  furnish  an  cncyclopajdic 
dictionary  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together 
with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  according  to  the 
Authorized  and  Revised  English  Versions,  with  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  original  tongues,  and  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  wonderfully  illuminating  re- 
sults of  latter-day  scholarship. 

The  necessary  facts  have  been  presented  concisely, 
and  speculative  generalities  have  been  avoided,  along 
with  the  personal  opinions  which  have  not  yet  won 
general  acceptance  ;  and  the  careful  editing  has  given 
a  strong  tone  of  dignified  conservatism  to  the  new  mat- 
ter which  figures  so  prominently  throughout  the  work. 

It  contains  articles  (with  the  names  of  the  authors 
appended,  in  all  except  minor  instances)  on  all  persons 
and  places,  on  the  antiquities,  and  archaeological  sub- 
jects of  the  Bible,  its  ethnology,  geology,  and  natural 
history,  on  biblical  theology  and  ethics,  and  upon  the 
obsolete  or  archaic  words  occurring  in  the  English 
translations.  Its  scope  and  standard  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Volume  I.  alone  contains  more  than 
3,500  articles,  ranging  from  mere  dictionary  entries 
and  cross-references  to  long  discussions  of  ten  or  fifteen 
pages,  some  of  which,  like  the  articles  on  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  by  Professor  Hommel,  are  monographs  of 
notable  importance. 

In  the  building  of  this  monumental  structure  of  biblical  learning,  practically  all  the  great  theological  special- 
ists of  the  day  have  assisted,  this  same  first  volume  showing  a  list  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  names,  the  standing  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  those  given  herewith. 

By  a  careful  system  of  black-lettering  and  cross-referencing,  and  by  the  intelligent  selection  of  headings, 
the  accessibility  of  the  work  as  a  book  of  reference  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  the  maps  and 
illustrations  (the  latter  being  chiefly  from 'drawings  made  in  Syria  by  Rev.  G.  M.  Mackie,  M.  A.)  supply  the 
necessary  pictorial  assistance  throughout. 

The  work,  therefore,  excels  all  others  of  its  kind  in  Fullness,  Authoritativeness,  and  Accessibility* 
and  not  only  the  biblical  student,  but  the  intelligent  reader  of  every  description,  will  find  it  invaluable. 


SOME  OF  THE  NOTABLE 
C0NTRIBUT0H8. 

Prof.  5anday.  of  Oxford, 

on  **  Jesus  Christ.** 
Canon  Taylor 

on  ••  The  Alphabet** 
Prof.  Batten,  of  Phlladcl- 

phia,  on  **  Ezra,*'  etc. 
Prof.  Bruce 

on  ••  Hebrews." 
Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson 

on  **  Hosea,**  etc. 
Pres.  Harper,  of  Chicago, 

on  **  Minor  Prophets.** 
Prof.  Lock,  of  Oxford, 

on  **  Epheslans." 
Prof.  McCurdy,  of  Toronto, 

on  **  Semites.** 
Prof.  Peake,  of  Manchester, 

on  **  Eccleslastes.** 
Prof.  Porter,  of  Yale, 

on  **  Apocrypha,'*  etc. 
Prof.  Price,  of  Chlcaco, 

on  **  Accadlans,"  etc. 
Dr.  Robertson,  of  Durham, 

on  **  Romans,*'  etc. 
Prof.  Ryle,  of  Cambridge, 

on  **  Israel,**  etc. 
Prof.  Salmon,  of  Aberdeen, 

on  «*St.  Mark,**  etc. 


SOME  OF  THE  NOTABLE 
CONTRIBUTORS. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Headlam 

on  «•  Acts." 
Prof.A.H.Sayce 

on  **  Amorites." 
Prof.  W.  Flinders  Petrle 

on  **  Architecture." 
Prof.  W.  n.  Ramsay 

on  **  Asia.*' 
Dr.  Plummer 

on  **  Barabbas.** 
CoL  C.  R.  Conder 

on  •«  Bethesda." 
Prof.  Hommel,  of  flunlch, 

on  **  Assyria,"  etc. 
Prof.  Warfleld,  of  Prince* 

ton,  on  **  Doubt,"  etc. 
Prof.  Driver,  of  Oxford, 

on  ••  Law,**  etc. 
Prof.  Stevens,  of  Yale, 

on  **  Holiness,**  etc. 
Dr.  H.Clay  Trumbull 

on  Palestine  Geography 
Dr.  Post,  of  Berlin, 

on  Natural  History. 
Prof.  Candlish,  of  Qlasfow* 

on  **  nediator,**  etc. 
Prof.  Purves,  of  Princeton, 

on  ••Crown,"  etc. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Little,  Brown  and  Company's  Spring  BooIjs 

New  Novels  to  be  Published  Early  in  May. 


THE  DUENNA  OF  A  GENIUS. 

By  Mrs*  Frances  Blundell^  author  of  ^  In  a  North  Gnintry  Villasfc,''  etc*     f  2mot  cloth, 

extra,  $f«50* 

A  musical  story.  Its  scene  its  laid  chiefly  in  England,  and  the  heroine  is  a  young  Hungarian  violinist,  who  with  her  sister  has 
come  to  London  with  the  hope  of  a  career.  The  meeting  of  the  violinist  with  a  great  pianist  in  a  most  romantic  manner,  and  their 
subsequent  marriage,  form  a  charming  as  well  as  wholly  unique  love  story. 

HASSAN:  A  FELLAH. 

A  Romance  of  Palestine*    By  Henry  GiUman*    Grown  8vo,  cloth,  600  pagfes,  $2«00. 

The  author  of  this  powerful  romance  lived  in  Palestine  for  over  five  years,  and  during  his  residence  there  had  unusual  and  peculiar 
advantages  for  seeing  and  knowing  the  people  and  the  country,  enabling  him  to  enrich  his  story  with  local  color,  characteristics,  and 
information  not  found  in  any  oth^  work  of  the  kind  on  the  Holy  Land.  He  has  selected  the  present  time  lor  the  story,  but  has  drawn 
freely  from  all  the  rich  treasures  of  the  past  for  ornament.  The  pen-portraits  of  the  people  are  studies  made  upon  the  spot,  and  the 
descriptions  of  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding  country  are  word-pictures  of  the  land  as  it  is  to-day,  and  therefore  of  special  value.  The 
portions  connected  with  the  '*  Thar,'*  or  blood-feud  between  the  Syrian  villages,  and  the  insurrection  in  Crete,  are  not  only  of  oncoro- 
mon  interest  and  power,  but  are  also  intensely  dramatic.  Sensational  and  extraordinary  as  some  of  the  incidents  are,  the  author  has 
facts  for  all  of  them.     The  book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  special  permission— a  very  unusual  exception  on  his  part. 

THE  KING'S  HENCHMAN. 

A  Chronicle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century*    Brougfht  to  ligfht  and  edited  by  William  Henry 

Johnson*     f  2mo,  cloth,  extra,  $f  *50* 

This  is  a  story  of  pure  love  and  stirring  action.  It  purports  to  be  told  by  an  inseparable  attendant  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Incidentally 
that  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  and  as  many  gallant  adventures  is  made  to  live  again  for  us.  He  moves  across  the  stage  at  the  head  of  a 
brave  procession  of  fair  women  ;  makes  love  and  war  in  quick  alternation  ;  now  wins  a  great  battle,  now  rides  off  the  field  with  an  armf al 
of  captured  banners,  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  his  love. 


Timely  Works  on  Naval  Subjects* 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  WORKS 
ON  SEA  POWER. 

The  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  Sea  Power,  Present  and 
Future.     X2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2. 

The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  1660- 1783.  With 
twenty-five  charts  illustrative  of  great  naval  battles.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $4. 

The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire.  With  thirteen  maps  and  battle  plans.  2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $6. 

The  Life  of  Nelson.  The  Embodiment  of  the  Sea  Power  of 
Great  Britain.  Illustrated  with  nineteen  portraiu  and  plates  in 
photogravure  and  twenty-one  maps  and  battle  plans.  2  vols.,  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  |8. 

ALL  THE  WORLD'S  FIGHTING 
SHIPS. 

Ilustrated  Portrait  Details  of  over  one  thousand  Warships,  with 
Notesand  other  useful  Statistics.  By  Fkeu  T.  Ja.ne.  Small  4to, 
cloth,  $3.50. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
NAVY. 

Volume  II.  A  History  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  William  Laird  Clowes,  Feltow 
of  King's  College,  London,  Gold  Medallist,  U.  S.  Naval  In- 
stitute, etc.,  assisted  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  Capt.  A.  T. 
Mahan,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  E.  Eraser,  etc 
With  twenty-five  full-page  photogravures,  and  numerous  other 
illustrations,  maps,  charts,  etc.  Vol.  II.  To  be  complete  in  6 ve 
vols.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  I6.50  net  per  volume. 

WILSON'S  IRONCLADS  IN 
ACTION. 

New  edition.  Ironclads  in  Action.  A  Sketch  of  Naval  War- 
fare, 1855-1895.  With  some  account  of  the  Development  of  the 
Battleship  in  England.  By  H.  W.  Wil'Jon.  With  Introduction 
by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan.  Illustrated  with  seventy-aix  fuU-page 
plates— maps  and  plans.  Uniform  with  Captain  Mahan's  *'  Life  of 
Nelson."     2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  fS. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

254  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  writt  to  am  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxime, 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 

LAO-TZE*S  TAO-TEH-KING. 

Chinese-English.     With  an   introduction,    transliteration,    and   notes.      By   Dr.    Paul  Carus.      Page3,   360. 
Price,  cloth.  $3.00. 

POPULAR  SCffiNTIFIC  LECTURES. 

By  Ernst  Mach,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna.      Third  Edition,      Revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Pages,  415.     Cuts,  59.     Price  $1.50  net. 

**H£:3  scarcely  a  rival  in  ihc  whole  realm  of  popular  scientific  wx'xxxa^.''''— Boston  Traveller, 


Important  Forthcoming  Publications, 

RUDIMENTS  OF  BACTERIOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  Ferdinand  IIOppe,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Prague.  28  wood-cuts.  Pages, 
300+.  Price  $1.75.  A  new  book,  just  translated.  The  only  rigorous  and  strictly  up-to-date  intro- 
duction to  bacteriology  existing. 

the'  gospel  according  to  DARWIN. 

By  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson.  Pages,  circa  300.  Price  $1.50.  A  collection  of  homiletic  essays  treating 
the  crying  religious  and  ethical  problems  of  the  day  in  the  light  of  the  revelations  of  modern  science. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ISRAEL. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Ten  lectures.  By  Prof.  C.  H.  Cornill,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  K5nigsberg,  Germany.  Pages,  300.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50.  New  and  not  yet  published  in 
German.  A  fascinating  portrayal  of  Jewish  history  by  one  of  the  foremost  of  European  Old  Testa- 
ment scholars.     (Jun€7) 

LECTURES  ON  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

By  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange.  With  portrait  of  the  author.  Pages,  150.  Price  $1.00.  Includes  lectures 
on  **  Arithmetic,"  "Algebra,"  "The  Resolution  of  Numerical  Equations,"  and  "The  Usage  of  Curves 
in  the  Solution  of  Problems."  A  masterpiece  of  mathematical  exposition.  Never  before  published  in 
English  nor  in  separate  form  in  French.     (In  preparation.) 


THE  OPEN  COURT. 

A  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  religion  of  science,  the  science  of  religion,  and  the  extension  of  the 
religious  parliament  idea.      Yearly  $1.00 ;   single  copies  10  cents. 

PORTRAITS  OF  GREAT  THINKERS. 

The  first  installments  of  portraits  of  philosophers  and  psychologists,  eight  each,  will  be  published  early  in 
May.  These  portraits  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  11  x  14,  by  photogravure  process,  with  tint  and 
plate-mark,  and  are  suitable  for  framing  and  hanging  in  schools,  laboratories,  and  libraries.  Send 
for  prospectus  and  inclose  25  cents  for  sample  copy,  which  amount  will  be  applied  on  future  orders. 


Sp€Ci€ll  Notice* — The  publishers  will  forward  for  examination  free  of  expense  any  book  in  their 
catalogue  upon  request  through  a  responsible  bookseller,  subject  to  return  within  ten  days  if  not  purchased. 
Send  for  circulars  and  sample  copies. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


For  mutual  advantage  wh§n  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine* 
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NEW    BOOKS. 

W,  WL  THACKERAY*S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

Biographical  edition.  Comprising  additional  material  and  hitherto  unpublished  letters,  sketches,  and 
drawings,  derived  from  the  author's  original  manuscripts  and  note-books.  Edited  by  the  author's 
surviving  daughter,  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  13  volumes.  To  be  issued  monthly,  as  far 
as  possible  in  chronological  order.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  uncut  edges  and  gilt  tops,  $1.50  per  volume. 

VANITY  FAIR.     Now  ready. 


THE  A  WAKENING  OF  A  NATION.  Mexico 
of  To-day.  By  Charles  F.  Lummis.  With 
illustrations  and  a  map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  or- 
namental, $2.50. 


THROUGH  THE  GOLD 
FIELDS  OF  ALASKA 
TO  BERING  STRAITS. 

By  Harry  I)e  Windt, 
F.R.G.S.,  author  of  ''A 
Ride  to  India,"  etc.  With 
a  map  and  illustrations. 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental, 
$2.50. 

FOUR  FOR  A  FOR- 
TUNE. A  Tale.  By  Al- 
BERT  Lee,  author  of 
"Tommy  Toddles,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 
$1.25. 


SPUN-YARN.  Sea  Stories.  By  Morgan  Rob- 
ertson. Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  orna- 
menul,  $1.25. 

A  BOY  I  KNEW,  and  Four  Dogs.  By  Lau- 
rence HuTTON,  author  of  *'  Literary  Landmarks 
of  London,"  **  Curiosities  of  the  American 
Stage,"  etc.  Profusely  illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MOTLEY.  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  By  John  Lothrop 
Motley.  Condensed,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  and  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Dutch 
people  from  1584  to  1897,  by  William  Elliot 
CJritfis.  Profusely  illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
$1.75. 

THE  VINTAGE.  A  Romance  of  the  Greek 
War  of  Indepenaence  By  E.  F.  Benson,  author 
of  **  Limitations,"  "The  Judgment  Books," etc. 
With  illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental, 
$1.50. 


SENORITA  MONTENAR*  By  Archer  P. 
Crouch,  author  of  "Captain  Enderis,"  "On  a 
Surf- Bound  Coast,"  etc.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  orna- 
menul,  $1.25. 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFER- 
ENCES. By  Henrv  B.  Russell.  8vo.  cioth, 
$2.50. 

DREAMERS  OF  THE  GHETTO.  ByLZANc- 
wiLL,  author  of  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  **  The 
Master,"  etc.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 

THE  GOLFIQDEy  and  Other  Tales  of  the  Fair 
C;reen.  By  W.  G.  Van  T.  Sutphen.  With 
illustrations.     i6mo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.00. 

THE  RED-BRIDGE  NEIGHBORHOOD.     A 

Novel.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool,  author  of 
"The  Two  Salomes,"  "  Mrs.  Gerald,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  Clifford  Carleton.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  $1. 50. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS.     By  H.  G. 

Wells,  author  of  **  The  Time  Machine,"  etc. 
With  illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental, 
$1.50. 

WONDER  TALES  FROM  WAGNER.  Told 
for  Young  People.  By  Anna  Alice  Chapin, 
author  of  **  The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold."  Illus- 
trated.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

SOCIAL    PICTO- 
RIAL SATIRE. 

Reminiscences  and 
Appreciations  of 
English  Illustrators 
of  the  Past  Genera- 
tion. By  George 
Du  Maurier, author 
of  **  The  Martian," 
••Trilby,"  **  Peter 
Ibbetson,"etc.  With 
illustrations.  Post 
8vo,  cloth,  omamen- 
Ul,  $1.50. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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JOP  LANE'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY, 

THE    ROMANCE    OF    ZION   CHAPEL.     By   Richard   Le   Gallienne.     With  a 
Cover  Design  by  Will  Bradley.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

This  new  book  by  Mr,  Le  Gallienne  is  uniform  with  *'  The  Quest  0/  the  Golden  Girl^*  which  is  norv  in  its 
tenth  edition. 

The  New  York  Times  says :  "  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  sketches  his  characters  with  a  firm  hand,  and  knows  how  to  breathe  into  them  the 
breath  of  life.  .  .  .  The  author  has  not  only  a  brilliant  touch  and  a  keen  insight,  but  a  wide  range  of  sympathy  and  an  exquisite  ten- 
•demess." 

Time  and  ttu  Hour  says :  **  Surely  in  these  brief  intimate  chapters  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  made  something  like  a  very  small 
masterpiece.  Such  writing  has  a  flavor  and  grace  of  its  own  that  should  make  it  memorable  with  the  few,  while  its  plain  sincerity,  its 
.pare  kindliness  and  sympathy  must  endear  it  to  many." 

The  Boston  Post  says :  **  It  is  pathetic,  witty,  and  tenderly  humorous." 

FOURTH  EDITION  IN  PREPARATION. 
POEMS  BY  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    Crown  8vo,  Boards,  $1.50. 

To  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  has  been  awarded  by  the  proprietors  of  The  Academy  (London)  a  premium  of  one 
liundred  guineas,  in  accordance  with  their  previously  proclaimed  intention  of  making  that,  and  a  second  gift  of 
fifty  guineas,  to  the  writers  of  the  two  books  which  should  be  adjudged  worthy  to  be  *' crowned"  as  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  1897. 

The  London  Times  says :  "  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  poet,  one  of  the  half  dozen  men  of  the  younger  generation  whose  writings  con- 
tain the  indefinable  quality  which  makes  for  permanence.'' 

The  London  Academy  tA'f%'.  "How  could  language  express  more?  It  has  an  almost  physical  effect  upon  the  reader,  in  the 
-opening  of  the  eyes  and  the  dilation  of  the  heart."      • 

THE  KING   WITH  TWO  FACES.    By  M.  E.  Coleridge.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  London  Tim€S  says :  "  Is  one  of  the  very  rare  novels  which  yield  so  much  pleasure  that  it  almost  stifles  criticism.  The 
author's  quality  is  that  of  perfectly  original  brilliancy  in  romantic  narration." 

THE  HEART  OF  MURANDAt  and  Other  Stories.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  PRIG*    A  Novel.     By  Evelyn  Sharp.  '  Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

A  MAN  FROM  THE  NORTH.    A  Novel.     By  E.  A.  Bennett.     Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

ADMIRALS  ALLy  and  Other  Poems.     By  Henry  Newboldt.     Wrappers,  35  cents. 

A  BISHOPS  DILEMMA    By  Ella  D'Arcy.     Crown  8vo,  $1.00. 

CARPET  COURTSHIP.    By  Thomas  Cobb.     Crown  8vo,  $1.00 

THE  SPANISH  "WINE.    By  Frank  Matthew.     Crown  8vo,  $1.00. 

THE  CHILD  WHO  WILL  NEVER  GROW  OLD.    By  K.  Douglas  King.    Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

REGINA    By  Herman  Sudermann.     Translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

JOURNALISM  FOR  WOMEN.    By  E.  A.  Bennett.     75  cents. 

COMEDIES  AND  ERRORS.    By  Henry  Harland.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

SUMMER  MOTHS.    A  Play.     By  William  Heinemann.     Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

SOME  NOTES  OF  A  STRUGGLING  GENIUS.     By  G.  S.  Street.     No.  4  BodUy  Booklets,     Wrappers, 

35  cents. 
THE  HEADSWOMAN.    By  Kenneth  Grahame.     No.  j-  Bodley  Booklets.     Wrappers,  35  cents. 
PAGAN  PAPERS.   A  Volume  of  Essays.    By  Kenneth  Grahame.    Uniform  with  "The  Golden  Age."    $1.25. 

To  be  had  of  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  sent^  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publisher. 

HO  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CIT^. 

For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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NEW  NOVELS. 


SIMON  DALE. 

By  Anthony  Hope,  author  of  *'Phroao '*  "The  Heart  of 
Princess  Osra,"  *'The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,**  etc. 

A  new  novel  by  the  greatest  of  all  living  romantic  writers. 
The  story  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Charles  1 1,  and  oas  chiefly  to  do 
with  the  English  and  French  courts.  These  furnish  materials 
for  a  tale  oi  love,  intrigue,  and  adventure  that  could  not  be 
surpassed,  and  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  his  oppor- 
tunities in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  work  lies  in  a  sligntlv 
different  field  from  that  which  he  has  previously  cultivated, 
although  the  same  brilliant  and  original  touch  which  is  so 
strong^  shown  throughout  "  Phroso  "'  and  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda     is  noticeiCble  m  this  new  story. 

Nell  Gwyn,  Charies  II.  of  England,  and  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  figure  prominently  in  this  romance. 

*•  There  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  excellence  0/  Mr. 
Hope's  latest  book  or  to  the  author* s  right  to  a  ^lace  in  the 
/oremost  ranks  0/ romancists."* — AVw  York  World. 

"  Brilliant  ana  li/e-like.** — Boston  Beacon. 

x2mo,  cloth,  with  eight  full-page  illustrations  by  W.  St. 
John  Harper,  f  1.50.  

THE  WHIRLPOOL. 

By  Gborgb  Gissing,  author  of  **  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,** 
"  Eve's  Ransom,"  etc 

Mr.  Gissing's  late  work  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  England  by  its  strength  and  truth.  Harold  Frederic, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Timesy  dwelt  upon  this 
fact  at  length,  and  predicted  still  greater  success  for  him  in 
the  future.  '*  The  Whirlpool  "  is  a  story  of  modem  English 
life,  and  is  of  absorbing  interest. 

"  //  is  a  great  story — a  story  which  will  appeal  to  human 
sympathies  and  reach  human  hearts^ —Chicago  Record. 

^^  One  0/  the  most  remarkable  books  0/ the  year.*^ — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

22mo,  cloth,  with  a  cover  designed  by  Will  Bradley,  $1.25. 


THE  SON  OF  THE  CZAR 

By  James  Graham. 

An  unusually  interesting  historical  novel,  dealing  with  Peter 
the  Great,  Catherine  his  wife,  and  the  weak  and  unfc  rtuuate 
Czarowitz  Alexis,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  met  a  miscrmbk 
fate.     A  most  thrilling  and  instructive  romance. 

The  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  study  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Peter  the  Great  makes  the  publicatioa  of  tlus 
realistic  picture  of  his  time  most  opportune. 

^^  No  more  interesting  historical  romance  than  ^  The 
Son  of  the  Ctar '  has  appeared  for  a  long  while.  .  .  .  Per- 
sonally J  like  *  The  Son  of  the  Czar  *  as  well  as  Weyman't 
'  Shrewsbury  *  and  A  nthony  Hope's  ^ Simon  Dale.'"^*—  The 
Herald. 

z2mo,  cloth,  fz.25. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SAINTS. 

By  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  author  of  '*  The  HerbMooo,**  etc 

The  latest  work  by  this  distinguished  author,  dealing  with 
English  political  and  social  life  in  the  time  of  Disraeli.  With 
a  cover  especially  designed  by  Will  Bradley. 

A  brilliant,  wittv,  poweHul,  and  absorbing  work. 

George  W.  Smalley,  the  famous  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times^  says  of  Mrs.  Craigie : 

^"^  Mrs.  Craigie  has  taken  a  place  among  the  no7*elists  »/ 
the  day.  It  is  a  high  place  and  a  place  apart.  Her  mrtked 
is  her  own,  and  she  stands  not  exactly  on  the  threshold  of 
a  good  career^  but  already  within  the  temple  of/ame." 

"*  The  School  for  Saints*  is  not  merely  one  0/ the  wi- 
tiest  books  0/  the  ^ear :  it  is  one  of  the  most  human,  sym- 
pathetic^  and  passionately  actual,"^— New  York  Tribune. 

X2mo,  cloth,  fz.so. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 

27  AND  29  Wear  230   STRECT,  New  YORK. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co/s  New  Books. 


Cheerful  Yesterdays. 

A  most  delightful  autobiographical  book,  by  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  giving  the  most  interest- 
ing experiences  of  Colonel  Higginson's  remarkably 
interesting  life,  including  his  years  and  associates  at 
Harvard,  how  he  came  to  be  a  reformer,  the  time  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  the  Kansas  struggle,  and  the 
civil  war.     i2mo,  $2.00. 

Tales  of  the  Home  Polks  in 
Peace  and  War. 

Stories  of  interesting  adventures  and  character  studies 
of  the  South,  most  of  them  during  the  war  or  just 
aften%-ard,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of 
the  "  Uncle  Remus"  and  '*  Thimblefinger'*  stories. 
With  capital  illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Penelope's  Progress. 

A  delightful  book  of  travel,  sight-seeing,  and  fun  in 
Scotland,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  author  of 
*•  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  **  The  Story  of  Pat- 
sy," **  A  Cathedral  Courtship,"  **  Marm  Lisa,"  etc. 
i6mo,  in  unique  Scottish  binding,  $1.25. 


Caleb  West,  Master  Diver. 

By  F.  HoPKiNSON  Smith,  author  of  **Tom  Grogan,'* 
etc.  Finely  illustrated.  i2mo,  $1.50. 
This  is  a  romance  of  the  building  of  a  light-bouse, 
and  affords  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  Mr.  Smith's 
characteristic  gifts  as  a  stor}'-teller.  It  is  not  only  the 
best  novel  he  has  yet  written,  but  one  of  the  strongest, 
manliest,  most  readable  stories  published  for  many  a 
day,  supplemented  by  several  uncommonly  good  iilas- 
trations. 

Unforeseen  Tendencies  of 
Democracy. 

By  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  editor  of  the  New  York  Xatim^ 

Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

A  book  of  remarkable  value,  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  all  good  citizens.  In  it  the  prcsect 
aspects  of  American  political  life  are  suted  with  ex- 
plicit frankness,  and  current  facts,  opinions,  and  tra- 
dencies  are  contrasted  with  the  theories  held  coocern- 
ing  democratic  government  by  the  Fathers  of  the  re- 
public. 


Sold  hy  all  booksellera,      Smt,  poBtpaid,  by 

^UQHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston.    H  East  17th  St,  NEW  YORK. 

For  mutuat  attoaatage  wM§n  you  wrIU  to  an  adoertUer  pieaso  mentiom  this  magaxim, 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY'S 

Spring  Announcement  of  Miscellaneous  Publications. 


Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  L.H.D.  Eleven  royal  octavo  volumes 
now  ready.  Superfine  toned  paper.  Extra  cloth, 
uncut  edges,  gilt  top,  $4.00  per  volume.  Half 
morocco,  gilt  top,  in  sets  only,  $55.00.  The 
Winter's  Tale.     (Volume  XI.  now  ready.) 

**  America  has  the  honor  of  having  produced 
the  very  best  and  most  complete  edition,  so  far  as 
It  has  gone,  of  our  great  national  poet.  For  text, 
illustration,  commentary,  and  criticism  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.'* — BlackwooiTs  Edinburgh 
Magazine, 

Washington  After  the  Revolution, 
I784-I799. 

By  William  S.  Baker,  author  of  "Itinerary  of 
General  Washington,"  etc.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.50. 
The  present  posthumous  volume  is  a  continuation 
of  the  **  Itinerary  of  the  Revolution.  1 775-1 783," 
by  the  same  author.  # 

Chambers's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

The  great  of  all  times  and  nations.  Edited  by 
David  Patrick,  LL.D.,  editor  of  *' Chambers's 
Encyclopasdia,"  and  Fra.ncis  Hindes  Groome, 
assistant  editor  of  **  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia." 
Crown  8vo,  half  morocco,  $3.50.  Companion 
volume  to  **  Chambers  s  Gazetteer  of  the  World." 


Across  the  Everglades. 


A  Canoe  Journey  of  Exploration.  By  Hugh  L. 
W^ILLOUGHBV,  ex-Lieutenant  Commanding  Rhode 
Island  Naval  Reserve.  Illustrated  with  folding 
map  of  the  route  and  forty-one  views  taken  by  the 
author.     i2mo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $2.00. 

'*  His  account  is  one  of  exceptional  interest, 
and  adds  many  valuable  facts  to  the  fund  of  geo- 
graphical information." — St,  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat. 

Coal  Catechism. 

By  William  Jasper  Nicolls,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 

E.  i2mo,  black  buckram,  yellow  edges,  $1.50. 
Catechism  of  Coal  is  intended  for  that  great  num- 
ber of  intelligent  readers  who  have  no  technical 
training,  and  yet  who  prefer  to  seek  knowledge 
by  reading  special  subjects  rather  than  fiction. 

A  Comic  History  of  Greece. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. 
By  Charles  M.  Snyder.     With  illustrations  by 

F.  McKeman,  John  Sloan,  and  W.  M.  Goodes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

**  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  Persian  Inva- 
sion, Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Philip,  Diogenes,  and 
Alexander  are  all  brought  up  to  date  with  a  venge- 
ance."— Philadelphia  Record, 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Btfnd  IJ/teen  penft  ybr  a  fAraa 

tNonCAf  (rial  •wAMHpMm  to 

"The  Book-Keeper*' 

1  hukbom*  IOu-dm*  joaroftlderotad 
teih«intfrr«itaof  Book>kMpera,  Cuh- 
ian  and  Biuineas  M*  n  (•ntrallv.  It 
wiU  teuh  70a  Book-kaepiDg,  Bhoit- 
huid,  Penmuiship,  Uw,  Short  Cute, 
BatiBMs  Pomteri.  Amatinir  AritbiD*> 
tie.  Lifhtaioi  CaleaUUooB.  Bow  to 
DateetOouDUrfsit  Money,  Etc,  Bte. 
_  Prioe,  $1  •  roar  Addran  Tk«  Btok- 
iMptr  Gow  D'uC.  DMrolt,  Sldu 


HISTORIANS ! 


For  the  best  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century 
submitted  us  by  March 
1,  1901,  we  will  give  a 
prize  of  S^oo  IN  GOLD.  Use  your  own  j  udj^ment  as  to  len^h  and 
style.  Pnze  history  will  be  published  in  the  Path/intier  and  in  book 
form.  To  insure  a  grasp  on  the  history-making  events  of  the  age 
the  Pathfinder  is  your  best  means.  Clean,  clear,  condensed,  com- 
prehensive. non-Dartisan,  truthful — the  ideal  news  review  lor  all 
buaiy  people.  Cneck  for  %z  will  bring  it  every  week  till  end  of 
ccnturv;  fi  a  year*  trial  13  weeks,  ascents;  sample  free.  Address 
THE  K\THFINDER,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  COLONIAL  TRACTS. 

ISSUED  MONTHLY.  AN  INDISPENSABLE 
AID  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY PRIOR  TO  THE  REVOLUTION.  PRICE 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS.  THREE  DOLLARS 
A  YEAR.  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIR- 
CULAR. GEORGE  P.  HUMPHREY,  ROCH- 
ESTER, NEW  YORK. 


Will  Carleton's  Magazine, 
''EVERY  WHERE." 

You  have  all  heard  of  Will  Carletox, 
the  famous  poet  and  editor,  author  of  "  Farm 
" 'City  -  - 


City  Legends,"  etc.,   etc     His 
EVERY  WHERE.'*  contains 


Ballads,' 

ma«aztn  ,     __. 

his  latest  poems,  sketches,  and  stories. 

00  Cents  a  Year. 

Trial  OflTer— 4  months  for  only  10  cents  if  you 
mention  Rkview  or  Reviews. 

EVERY  WHERE  PUBLISHING  CO., 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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iVr.  Crockett s  New  Romance^ 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER. 

An  Historical  Novel.    By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  '*  The  Lilac 
Sunbonnct,"  "Cleg- Kelly."  *'  LacU*  Love,"  ** Bog-Myrtlcand 
Peat,"  etc.    zamo,  cloth,  fz-sa 
Mr.  Crockett  sUnds  on  ground  that  he  has  made  his  own  in  this 
romance  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.    The  story  opens  in  1685, 
"  the  Terrible  Year,"  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  pursuit  of  fugi- 
tive Covenanters  by  the  dragoons.    The  hero,  who  becomes  a 
Covenanting  minister,  sees  many  strange  and  stirring  adventures. 
The  charmmg  love-story  which  runs  through  the  book  is  varied 
by  much  excellent  fighting  and  many  picturesque  incidenu.   **  The 
Standard  Bearer"  is  likely  to  be  ranked  by  readers  with  Mr. 
Crockett's  most  successful  work. 

Studies  of  Good  and  Evil. 

By  Prof.  Josiata  Roycc*  of  Harvard  University,    zamo,  dothf 

The  unity  •f  this  interesting  and  important  book  is  derived  from 
the  author's  application  of  his  theories  of  philosophic  idealism  to 
relatively  practical  prob.ems.  He  shows  how  his  philosophical 
theory  may  be  applied  to  the  study  of  various  issues  relating  to 
good  and  evil.  The  **  problem  of  evil "  as  illustrated  in  lob,  the 
case  of  John  Bunyan,  "Tennyson  and  Pessimism,"  together  with 
various  suggestive  and  illuminating  studies  of  self -consciousness 
and  some  discussions  of  special  issues,  among  which  is  the  "  Squat- 
ter Riot  of  Z850  in  Sacramento,"  are  among  the  themes  which  are 
treated  in  a  way  that  illustrates  the  intimate  relation  of  every  frag- 
ment with  the  whole  in  the  universe  as  idealism  conceives  it.  The 
original  thougfht  and  acute  observation  of  the  author  find  most 
striking  phases  of  expression. 

Outlines  of  the  Earth's  History. 

By  Prof.  N.  5.  Staaler,  of  Harvard  University.  Illustrated, 
zamo,  cloth. 
Professor  Shaler*s  comprehensive  knowledge  and  graphic  style 
have  imparted  to  this  popular  study  of  physiography  a  peculiar 
distinction.  In  its  wide  range  of  information  and  the  lucidity  with 
which  the  various  themes  are  treated,  the  book  possesses  a  value 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  many  readers  and  by  students. 

Italian  Literature. 

By  Richard  Oarnett,  C.B..  LL.D.    A  new  volume  in  the  Lit- 
eratures of  the  World  Series,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
zamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
"  Excellent  as  the  histories  of  literature  in  this  series  have  been, 
none  is  better  than  the  history  of  Italian  literature,  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Gamett.     His  new  book  nils  us  with  wonder  at  the  extent  of 
his  in  formation." — London  Timtt. 

A  French  Volunteer  of  the  War  of 
Independence. 

By  the  Chevalier  De  Pontfflband.    Translated  and  edited  by 

Robert   B.   Douglas.     With   introduction   and    frontispiece. 

zamo,  cloth,  f  1.50. 

This  entertaining  book  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  personal  side 

of  Revolutionary  literature,  and  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  because 

of  its  presentation  of  American  life  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  re- 

Kublic  as  seen  by  a  French  visitor.  The  hero's  stormy  youth  and 
is  adventurous  and  varied  career  give  his  reminiscences  an  inti- 
mate interest  rarely  to  be  found  in  historical  fiction,  while  their 
historical  value  is  obvious.  His  recollections  include  his  associa- 
tion with  Washington,  Hamilton,  Burr,  and  other  conspicuous 
figures. 

Political  Crime. 

By  Louis  Proal.  With  an  introduction  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings, 
of  Columbia  University.  A  new  volume  in  the  Crlmlnol* 
0%y  Scries,  edited  by  W.  Douglas  Morrison,  z^mo,  cloth, 
fi.SO. 

Eastern  Journeys. 

Some  Notes  of  Travel  in  Russia,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  to  Jeru- 
salem. By  Charles  A.  Dana.  Uniform  with  ''  The  Art  of 
Newspaper  Making."     z6roo,  cloth,  $z.oo. 

The  Story  of  Life  In  the  Seas. 

By  Sydney  J.  HIckson.  A  new  volume  in  the  Library  of  Use- 
ful Stories.    Illustrated.    z6mo,  cloth,  40  cents. 

For  sate  hy  all  f>ooksellers^  or  will  be  tent  hy  mail  on  receipt 
0/ price  by  the  publishers^ 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY, 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
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READY  AfAV  IS, 

Northward 

Oyer  the 
Great  Ice. 

By  Ueut.  ROBERT  E.  PEARY, 

CIvU  Bngliieer,  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  most  important  book  of  1898.  No  work 
of  exploration  of  similar  ^ue  and  im- 
portance, and  of  such  general  interest,  has  been 
issued  in  many  years.  Peary's  narrative  abounds 
in  infinite  variety,  as  it  deals  with  land  and  sea, 
terriBc  storms  on  the  Ice  Cap,  and  the  pursuit 
of  big  game  on  water  and  on  land,  together  with 
most  carefully  collected  information  regarding 
the  strange  people  with  whom  he  lived,  and  who 
aided  him  in  his  work.  The  book  includes  most 
interesting  descriptions  of 

THE  ARCTIC  OASIS  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  HIGHLANDERS, 

the  latter  being  the  most  northerly  of  all  human 
beings  in  their  ^bitat. 

The  discover^and  successful  transportation  to 
the  United  S totes  of 

THE  GREATEST  KNOWN 
METEORITE, 

weighing  ninety  tons,  is  another  feature  of  great 
interest.  

The  publication  of  "  Northward  "  at  this  juncture  is 
especiaUy  interesting,  because  of  Peary's  comitig  deter- 
mmed  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole. 

That  he  is  lihelv  to  succeed  in  this  hithtrto  impossible 
task  seems  probable  y  owing-  to  his  years  0/  training  and 
preparation^  and  to  the  /act  that  his  matured  plans  are 
pronouKced  by  experts  more  practicable  than  those  0/ 
any  other  explorer. 

As  a  specimen  of  bookmaking,  *'  Northward  "  is  worthy 
of  its  contents.  The  publishers  have  devoted  their  best 
efforts  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  make  it  a  fitting 
memorial  of  Peary's  heroic  labors  and  brilliant  discoveries. 

It  is  in  two  volumes  of  about  six  hundred  pages  each. 
The  set  will  contain  over  eight  hundred  half-tone  engrav- 
ings, made  from  Peary^s  wonderful  photographs,  together 
with  valuable  maps,  diagrams,  etc. 

No  other  work  0/  exploration  efer  published  {with' 
out  exception)  can  vie  with  this  in  the  number ^  interest ^ 
and  excellence  0/  its  illustrations. 

Printed  from  (new)  large  type  (pica>  in  the  best  man- 
ner, on  coated  paper  especially  manufactured  fur  the  work, 
gilt  tops,  boxed. 

Send  for  illustrated  Descriptive  Circular. 

9  Tols,,  8ro,  clotb.  Price,  $6.50  net;  luilf 
lemthcr,  $12.30  net ;  full  Icmtber,  gilt  edges,  $m8. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 

37-39  W.  a3d  St.,  New  York. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  writ§  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaitne. 
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Cloth,  gilt,  i2mo.  165  pp.      75  cents. 
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ALAMO  AND 
^  OTHER  VERSES 

BY  EDWARD  McQUEEN  GRAY, 
AUTHOR  OF  ''ELSA,''  ^MY 
STEWARDSHIP,''  ^THE  STEP- 

SISTERS,''  ETC    »    »    »    »    a 

** 

PUBLISHED  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  FLORENCE 
FREE  LIBRARY  FUND  FOR  PROVIDING  FREE 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES  IN  ISOLATED  LO- 
CALITIES.     V      V      V      V      V      V      V  .  V 

** 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS, 

**  The  beat  collection  of  poems  that  has  appeared  in  this  country 
since  the  publicmtion  of  Kipling's  'Seven  Seas.'"— A^rw  York 
World, 

"  There  is  majesty  as  well  as  warmth  in  the  lines.  Mr.  Gray's 
work  is  especially  deserving  of  public  notice."— ^<v/^«  Giobe. 

"A  noteworthy  achievement.'*— CA/Va^  Tribune, 

"A  really  poetic  vacctM.^'—Afintua/oii*  Tribune. 

** 

Stni  0n  receipt  0/  price  by 

ALAMO  PUBLISHINQ  OFFICE 
FLORENCE   «    NEW  MEXICO 

Agcata  wanted        .      •      -        Terms  and  circulars  free 

The  Illustrated 
American. 

• 

America's  Representative  High- 
class  Weelcly  Paper. 
Profusely  Illustrated,  and  by  all 
odds  the  Brightest  and  Daintiest 
of  all  the  High-class  Weeklies. 

Send  $1.00  in  cash  or  money  order 
for  sample  subscription  of  4  months 
and  see  for  yourself  how  hand- 
some a  weekly  paper  can  be  made 
when  edited  with  liberality  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  public  re- 
quires. Sobscriptlon  Price,  $4.00  a  year. 

Advertisers  should  consult  the  Publishers  of 

The  Illustrated  America!^  regarding 

advertising  rates. 

This  Paper  is  worth  your  attention. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  AMERICAN, 

1^70  Broadway^ 
New  York. 


A  Splendid  Book  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  American  Patriotism. 


Cbe  Beautiful  are  or 
Frances  €.  Wlllard/' 

Written  by  ANNA  A.  GORDON, 

f'lr  twenty-one  years 
li'  r  private  secretary 
H114I  most  intimate 
Iri.nd. 

i  ifficial  memorial 
v  ■!  ume,  authorized 
l.y  Che  W.C.  T.  U. 

THE  MOST 

POPULAR 

BOOK  OF 

THE 

CEN. 

TURY. 


h  yl 


u 


Sixe  8x10  in., 
nearly  500 
pages,  beau- 
tifully illus- 
trated. Retail  price:»:  Cloth,  fa;  half-morocco,  fa. 7^; 
Edition  de  lujce^  f3-75.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Cir- 
culars free.  Every  purchaser  aids  the  cause  for  which 
Miss  Willard  gave  her  life. 

§OLICITOR8    WANTED    EYERTWHERE. 
9S  to  |8  per  day  easily  made.    Write  for  outfit  to-day. 

MONARCH  BOOK  COMPANT,  Dep't  K, 

Gcn'l  Ag'ts  for  United  Sutes,  England.  Camada,  Australia,  etc. 

Chlcaso,  III.       PhiUdclphU,  Pa.       Oakland,  Cal. 


Consider 
This 
Proposition. 

WE  want  every  reader  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  The  Forum.  To  this 
end  we  will  send  the  six  numbers  March  to 
August  inclusive  (which  will  make  up  Vol. 
XXV.)  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine  not 
now  a  subscriber  to  Tbc  Fovutn  who  men- 
tions this  announcement  and  sends  us 

ONE   DOLLAR 

before  June  i. 

**  To  read  The  Forum  regularly  is  to  receive 
a  liberal  education,  '  writes  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  educated  and  thoughtful  per- 
son should  read  it  every  month  ;  and  in  no 
other  way  can  one  keep  so  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  best  thought  regarding  all  the  great 
movements  and  activities  of  the  day.     Address 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

III  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


For  mutual  advantaam  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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NOTES  FOR  READERS. 

A  new  publishing  house  was  started  last  fall  when  the 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company  began  the  publishing  of 
books  selected  and  edited  upon  the  same  lines  which 
brought  to  McClure's  Magazine  its  monthly  sale  of 
365,000  copies.  This  great  circulation  has  been  the 
natural  result  of  presenting  the  very  best  literature  of 
our  time,  and  the  new  department  is  doing  the  same 
thing  in  book-publishing. 

BOOKS  ON  APPROVAL. 

A  new  plan  has  been  devised  to  put  our  books  in  the 
hands  of  readers  who  do  not  go  to  book  stores  or  have 
no  convenient  access  to  them.  Any  of  the  publications 
of  the  Doubleday  &  McClurc  Co.  will  be  sent  to  any 
reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  at  our  own  expense 
and  without  any  at/vancepsiyment.  Tell  us  on  a  postal 
which  of  our  books  interest  you,  and  they  will  be  for- 
warded, postpaid,  to  be  returned  or  paid  for  after  exam- 
ination. This  plan  has  led  to  an  extensive  business 
among  the  subscribers  of  McClure's  Magazine,  and 
the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  arc  invited  to 
send  for  books  under  the  same  conditions. 

THE  NEW  book  ABOUT  BIRDS. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  heard  of  **  Bird  Neighbors," 
with  52  plates  in  natural  colors  (not  lithographs), 
written  by  Neltje  Blanchan,  annotated  and  with  an  in- 
troduction by  John  Burroughs.  It  was  published  last 
November,  and  already  10,000  copies  have  been 
printed.  There  are  many  **  bird  books,'*  but  only  one 
reliable  volume  for  people  who  want  to  identify  their 
bird  neighbors  by  means  of  color  photography — success- 
ful at  last.  Good  book  judges  said  the  book  **  would 
stand  $4.00.*'  We  preferred  to  make  it  $2 .00  and  to  sell 
twice  as  many. 

From  John  Burroughs'  introduction  : 

"  When  I  beean  the  study  of  birds  I  had  access  to  a  copy  of 
Audubon,  which  greatly  stimulated  my  interest  in  the  pursuit,  but 
I  did  not  nave  the  opera-glass,  and  I  could  not  take  Audubon  with 
me  on  my  walks,  as  the  reader  may  this  volume,  and  he  will  find 
these  colored  plates  as  helpful  as  those  of  Audubon  or  Wilson." 

[Size,  io>^x7>i,  52  colored  plates,  246  pages  text, 
strong  cloth  binding,  $2.00.] 

MORE  LITTLE  BOOKS. 
The  idea  of  publishing  books  convenient  for  the  hand, 
in  flexible  cloth  and  leather  bindings,  was  a  real  success 
from  the  start.  Up  to  this  writing  over  190,000  volumes 
of  these  handy  books  have  been  put  forth,  and  we  are 
but  just  beginning.  The  newest  editions  are  three  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Little  Masterpieces,"  edited  by  Prof. 
Bliss  Perry,  each  devoted  to  the  most  representative 
writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
Daniel  Webster.  The  books  of  this  series  are  of  the 
helpful  and  inspiring  kind,  and  are  being  adopted  in 
colleges  and  schools  all  over  the  country  for  class  read- 
ing. We  have  literally  scores  of  letters  commend- 
ing them,  and  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  the  Chicago 
University  are  among  the  colleges  who  have  adopted 
them.  We  stand  by  the  volumes  as  the  best  specimens  of 
book-making  at  the  price  (30  cents,  cloth  ;  60  cents,  full 
leather).  Each  has  a  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  the 
materials  from  cover  to  cover  are  of  the  best  make.  The 
volume  on  Franklin  is  particularly  designed  for  young 
men  starting  on  their  careers — it  is  a  guide  to  success 
and  right  living  quite  unequaled. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN   SMALL  VOLUMES. 

The  success  of  **  Little  Masterpieces"  led  to  the 
printing  of  what  is  really  a  Shakespearean  librar)%  a  set 
of  18  handy  volumes  which  includes  not  only  the  plays 
and  sonnets,  but  2,000  pages  of  additional  matter,  giv- 
ing the  text  of  old  histories,  ballads,  stories,  etc.,  which 
the  best  scholars  believe  Shakespeare  used,  edited  and 


arranged  by  Prof.  Henry  Morlcy,  the  English  scholar. 
Thousands  of  these  sets  have  been  sold  to  readers  of 
McCli;rk*s  Magazine  on  these  terms  :  The  books  are 
sent  on  payment  of  $t.oo  for  eight  months,  and  includes 
a  year's  subscription  to  McClure's  Magazine,  free. 
Double  the  price  for  full  flexible  leather.  Ten  per  cent, 
may  be  deducted  if  remittance  is  made  at  one  time. 
Like  all  our  books,  the  approval  plan  applies  to  this  set. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  SHAKESPEARE. 

We  began  by  preparing  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  How 
to  Organize  a  Shakespeare  Club,"  which  we  send  with- 
out charge  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  This  booklet  is 
practical,  and  has  led  to  the  gathering  together  of  peo- 
ple in  many  communities  for  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 
They  needed,  further,  a  book  to  g^ide  their  studies 
and  to  answer  questions,  to  suggest  subjects  for  papers 
and  debates,  to  explain  unusual  words  and  phrases — ^in 
fact,  they  needed  a  book  the  like  of  which  did  not  exisL 
We  have  undertaken  to  make  it  in  a  volume  entitled 
**How  to  Study  Shakespeare,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Fleming,  a  scholar  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  clubs  and  individuals.  He  secured  the 
cooperation  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe,  probably  the  best 
known  of  American  Shakespeare  scholars,  to  help  by 
his  advice  and  suggestions  and  to  write  the  introduc- 
tion.    [^}i  X  7,  427  pages,  $1.00  net.] 

THE  library  OF  HOUSEHOLD  CLASSICS. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  Donald 
G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel)  in  the  selecting  and  intro- 
ducing of  this  set  of  **  necessary  "  books.  The  special 
aim  of  our  book  department  is  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  home  library.  Our  *  *  Shakespearean  Library  "  suc- 
ceeded from  the  beginning,  and  this  new  collection  of 
18  volumes,  convenient  in  size  and  admirable  as  to 
manufacture,  appeals  to  the  same  audience  of  book- 
lovers.  The  monthly  payments  are  small  and  you  run 
no  risk  in  having  the  set  sent  for  examination.  A  year's 
subscription  to  McClure's  goes  free  with  each  set. 

HENRY  GEORGE'S  BOOKS. 

A  recent  achievement  of  the  book  company  was  the  se- 
curing of  Henry  George's  new  book,  '  *  The  Science  of 
Political  Economy,"  upon  which  he  spent  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life,  his  crowning  work  (octavo,  price  $2. 50). 
We  are  about  to  publish  an  adequate  and  fitting  me- 
morial edition  of  these  works  in  ten  volumes,  including 
a  biography  of  the  author  by  his  son.  Henry  George, 
Jr.,  limited  to  1,000  sets,  the  particulars  of  which  we 
will  send  to  all  interested. 

*'  HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOME." 

This  is  the  only  practical  book  published  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  a  book  of  designs,  but  tells  how  to  get 
the  best  for  the  investment -stands  at  the  elbow  to 
help  the  untechnical  builder,  tells  how  to  build  chim- 
neys which  'Va«'/ smoke,"  specifications,  contracts,  etc. 
The  author  is  F.  C.  Moore,  who  has  spent  years  of 
study,  and  whose  experience  will  save  time  and  money 
to  the  amateur  home-builder.  [Strong  binding,  5  x  7^, 
260  pages,  $1.00.] 

STEPHEN   crane's  NEW  BOOK. 

The  author  of  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage"  has 
written  in  **  The  Open  Boat  and  Other  Stories"  a  book 
which  bears  out  the  promise  of  his  first  great  success. 
They  are  chiefly  tales  of  war  and  adventure,  realistic 
and  stirring.    [Size,  4^  x  7,300  pages,  $1.00.] 

A  BOOK-LOVERS  LIST. 

We  are  compiling  a  list  of  book-lovers  to  whom  par- 
ticulars concerning  new  books  and  new  plans  will  be 
acceptable.  Address  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co., 
141-155  East  Twenty-fifth  St.,  New  York. 


DOUBLEDAY  &.   McCLURE  CO. 


(SEE  NEXT  PACE.) 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduerther  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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DOUBLEDAY  &  McCLURE  CO..  New  York. 


Books  to  Send  For. 

Any  of  these  volumes  sent  on  **the  approval  plan" — which  means 
that  we  deliver  the  books  prepaid  into  the  hands  of  readers  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  without  any  advance  payment* 
The    books    to    be    returned    or    paid    for   after   examination. 

The  Library  of 
Household  Classics- 


For  m  a  Month 


DONALD  G.  MITCHELL  (Ik  Marvel)  has  written  the  introduction  for  and  helped  to  select  the 
new  Library,  which  is  just  ready,  in  i8  beautiful  little  volumes,  superbly  illustrated. 

Our  book  department  has  for  its  special  aim  the  making  and  selling  of  books  for  the  Home  Library. 
It  was  surprising  to  find  how  many  persons  still  needed  a  good  Shakespeare.  Following  the  Shakespeare,  we 
have  now  gathered  together  eighteen  volumes  of  the  books  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
century  in  a  handsome  set. 

TERMS.— Like  all  otir  bookst  they  will  be  delivered  free  and  upon  approvaL  The 
price  for  the  set  in  cloth  binding  is  $t*00  a  month  for  twelve  months,  or  $tO*80  if  the 
amount  is  sent  at  one  time  AFTER  YOU  HAVE  examined  the  books.  FuU  flexible 
leather  $2*00  a  month  for  nine  months,  or  $t6*20  if  sent  at  one  time*  This  includes 
in  addition  a  yearns  subscription  to  McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  FREE. 

The  Shakespearean  Library. 

Edited  by  HENRY  MORLEY,  including  all  the  plays  and  sonnets  and  2,000  pages  of  extra  matter. 
In  18  pocket  volimies.  $1.00  a  month  for  cloth,  $2.00  a  month  for  leather  for  eight  months,  or  $7.20 
cash  for  cloth,  $14.40  cash  for  leather,  being  to  per  cent,  off  regular  price.  Including  a  year's  subscription 
free  to  McClure's  Magazine.     Books  to  be  returned  if  unsatisfactory. 

We  wUh  to  hear  from  Shakespeare  reading  or  study  clubs,  as  we  have  some  special 

ideas  to  put  before  such  organizations. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  FLEMING,  with  an  introduction  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.D.  The  only  book  giving 
practical  suggestions  for  conducting  Shakespeare  clubs,  and  a  careful  course  of  intelligent  study  for  the 
individual  student.     i2mo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $1.00  «<r/. 

LITTLE  HASTERPIECES.    Edittd  by  buss  perry. 

These  are  the  volumes  ready  : 

I.    F^OE.  IV.  WKBSTER. 

II.    IRVING.  V.  KRANKLIN. 

III.    HAWXHORNK.  VI.  LINCOLN. 

These  books  have  been  adopted  by  the  leading  authorities  as  presenting  the  best  of  the  writings  of  these  great 
An-iricans.  The  effort  has  been  to  make  books  of  the  highest  character  at  the  lowest  prices.  Cloth,  30c., 
leather,  60c.  a  volume,  with  photogravure  frontispiece. 

*'The  publishers  are  doing  a  real  service  to  literature  in  sendinjir  out  these  dainty  little  books,  for  they  will  appeal  to 
thousands  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  take  up  larger  works." — San  Francisco  ChronicU. 

"  The  form  and  the  general  air  of  the  typography  are  here  much  to  be  praised  for  their  attractiveness,  and  Professor 
Perr>'*$  graceful  introduction  is  full  of  insight."— 7* r  Nation, 


DOUBLEDAY  &  McCLURE  CO.,  Publishers, 
141-166  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxine, 
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"  A  most  valuable  book  for  women." 

Dr.  Agnkw. 

Approaching 
Maternity 

BY 

JOHN  ROSS  PANCOAST,  M.D. 


A  great  phyBician^s  experienced  advice  for  this 
trying  time.  No  wife  should  he  without  it.  Sent 
by  mail  securely  wrapped  for  ONB  DOLLAI(. 

Indorsed  by  Dr.  Agnew. 

Named  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Written  by  Dr.  Pancoast. 

999 

The  Pancoast  Company, 

635  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  UTIXG  HKTHOD  FOB  LEIKXUO 

I  How  to  Think 

in  French. 

^  The  most  successful  means  yet  devised  for  leam>  ' 
2  Ing  and  teaching  how  to  speak  French. 

Sent)  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00* 

X  '*  I  am  sure  the  book  will  acoompllsh  predaely  whal  Is  ] 
]:  set  to  be  tt8  porpoee.'*— Prof.  Jamea  W.  Bricht,  Johns  . 
]  I  Hopkins  University.  , 

]  [     "Yon  have  done  a  great  and  beaattfol  work  in  the  piib> 
^ '  lication  of  your  manuals."— Bishop  John  U.  Vincent.  ' 
<  >  Chancellor  of  Chautaoqua. 


How  to  Thinic 


in  German. 


in  Spanish. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  BI.50. 

**  As  a  practical  book  to  aid  In  quicldy  acqairin«  the  * 
power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the  German  Ian-  ^ 
guage  this  work  has  no  equaL*'— Sclentlflc  American. 
Nov.  11, 1803,  p.  31& 

How  to  Thinic 

Sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  Bl. 50. 

*'  The  learner  Is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or  of  Eng-  < 
Ilsh  words  when  he  wlSes  to  speak  Spanish.**— 2V.  \ .  < 
School  Journal.  July    14, 18M. 


Prof.  CH AS.  F.  KR0EH,  Author  and  Publisher, 
Stevens  Institate  of  Teclmolog7»  Hoboken,  N.J.  < 


THE    BEST 
PORTRAITS 


Authors 

Artists 

Lawyers 

Statesmen 

Kings  and  Queens 

Musicians 

Actors  and  Actresses 

Historical  Personages 

CA  TALOGL'E  ON  APPLICA  TlOlf 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

&  CO. 
20  East  i6th  St.,  New  York 


Please  mention  the  Review  0/ Reviews 


OET  THE  MEISSONIER  THE  ART 

NUIBER  OF  STUDENT. 

THE  ART  STUDENT,  edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft. 

Instruction  in  Illustrating,  Caricaturing,  Chmlkplate  Engraving, 

etc.    Face-similes  of  sketches  by  Mbissonier,  GaaoMa,  Hexko- 

MBR,  VlERCE,  MeNZBL,  CtC 

Send  80c  rttamM  taken)  for  4  spec.  Nos..  or  TOc.  lor  •  mos.  sub.  and  t- 
back  Nos^  or  ^1.50  for  1  year's  sub.  and  T  back  Nos. 

Address  THE  ART  STUDENT,  13a  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  HAWAII? 

The  Authors'  Clipping  Bureau  will  furnish  you  wiOi 
clippings  of  all  editorials  or  special  articles  regarding  the 
islands  published  in  American  periodicals,  giving  you 
up-to-date  information  not  procurable  In  any  other  way. 
Clippings  on  any  other  special  topic  similarly  furnished. 
Book  reviews  and  literary  notices  a  specialty.  Se^d  for 
circulars.    Address 

The  Antbora'  Clippios  Bureau,  P.O.  Box  190S,  Boston,  Masi. 

PRESS     CLIPPINGS.     Keep    up   to   D^Ut 

If  you  want  the  BEST  things  printed  on  any  particular  subject, 
or  ALL  that  Is  published  about  It  everywhere-ln  daUles,  wwkUes, 
magazines  and  miscellaneous  publlcatlonfr-you  can  get  It  from  us. 

Material  for  Speeches,  Sermons,  Essays,  Novels,  Scrap-Books. 
Statistics,  etc 

We  read  the  current  Issues  of  all  American  and  the  principal, 
foreign  publications,  and  mall  clippings  to  subscribers  dally. 

Rates,  $1  per  month  and  upward. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  Interested  In  and  we  wlU  quote  ywL 
rates,  THE  CHICAGO  PRESS  CUPPING  BUREAU, 

56  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 


For  mutual  advantage  whtH  i/ou  wrtf  to  an  adoertiswr  please  mention  thia  magaxine. 
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^5GH00L!)  6  COLLEGES' 

Universities  and  CoUeges.  Universities  and  Colleges. 


itOOOiOOOOOiHO<<OO»<O<OOOO»OO<t<»O<O»OOOP<O<»<»»OP><»O<O»POO9OOOOOOPO>OO0OtPOOOOO<O»OOOOOOO»OPOOi » 

I    West  Virginia   University,   Morgantown,  W.  Va.    \ 

THE  SUHMBR  QUARTER  WILL  BEGIN  JULY  i  AND  CONTINUE  TWELVE  WEEKS. 

It  will  be  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each.    Teachers  will  find  the  summer  quarter  especially  attractive.    Numerous 
courses  in  pedagogy  and  inspiring  lectures  on  educational  subjects. 
Saminer  Qnarter  work  will  count  toward  a  degree  the  same  as  work  in  an^  other  quarter.    All  departments  will  be 
in  full  operation.     In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty,  eminent  specialists  from  other  mstfCutions  will  lecture— among  them 
Dr.  Lester  P.  Ward*  author  of  **  Dynamic  Sociology  ;*'       |    President  E.  BenJ.  Andrews,  of  Brown  University ; 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago ;  Prof.  B.  A.  HInsdalet  of  the  University  of  Michigan ; 

Prof,  diaries  Zueblln,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;        |    Dr.  A.  E.  WInshIp,  tdixor  ol  the  Jcmrnal cf  Educaiian : 

and  others. 


Expenses  for  the  Entire  Quarter,  including  tuition  and  board,  may  be  made  less  than  $65.00*  and  for  a  term  of 
six  weelcB,  half  this  amount. 

Instruction  Is  Qlven  by  Correspondence  to  those  who  cannot  attend  in  person.  The  University  granu  no 
d^rees  for  work  done  entirely  by  correspondence,  but  work  so  done  may  count  toward  a  degree.  Studenu  may  take  complete 
cofiege  courses  and  receive  degrees  by  taking  correspondence  work  during  the  year  and  attending  the  University  during 
successive  summer  quarters.        For  complete  announcements  address 


:    JERone  h.  Raymond,  President, 


Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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District  or  Columbia,  WaMhington,  M  and  T  Sts.  N.  E. 

Washington  College  for  young  ladies. 

Buildings  new^elegantly  famished.    Beaattfol  pork  of  10 
Acres  overlooks  Capitol.    Superior  home  accommodations  and 
opportonitles  for  social  cultnre.    Large  and  experienced  faculty. 
F.  Mknkfbk,  Pres't.    J.  Robt.  Goulj),  Sec'y. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  1800-4  Title  and  Trust  Building. 

Chicago  College  of  Law, 

Law  Dkpartmsnt  or  Lakb  Forbst  Unitbrsitt. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Moran,  LL.D.,  Dean.     SesslonB  each  week-day 
evening.     For  information  address  E.  E.  Barrbtt,    LL.B., 
Secretary. 

Illinois,  Chicago.  INSTRUCTION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  University  of  Cliicago  Sf^^-Jfe'lSS 

in  manj  of  Its  departments,  including  courses  In  Philosophy, 
Pedagogy,  Literature,  History,  Languages,  Mathematics,  etc. 
Work  may  be  commenced  at  any  time.  Forparticulars  address 
Thb  Univbrsity  or  Chicago  (Division  D),  The  Correspond- 
ence Study  Dept. 

Illinois,  Rockford  (Ijoc)l  Box  48). 

Rockford  College  for  Women. 

Fan  term  opens  Wednesday,  September  14, 189a.  Classical  and 
Scientmc  Courses.  Specially  organised  departments  of  Muslo 
and  Art.  Well-equipped  Library  and  Laboratories,  fine  Oymna- 
stum.    Resident  Physician.    For  catalogues  address 

Pbbsiobnt  Rockpord  Collbgb. 

Mabti^nd,  Baltimore,  comer  Carey  and  Lanvale  Streets. 

Shaftesbury  College  of  Expression. 

Six  months  session.  Enrollment  the  1st  of  each  month.  Sum- 
mer Term,  May  to  Oct.  inclusive ;  Winter  Term,  Nov.  to  April, 
inclusive.  Hiss  Alicb  Hay  YorsB,  President. 

Hassachusbtts,  Boston. 

Comer's  Commercial  College. 

Fits  for  high-grade  positions  in  business  and  shorthand.  Our 
record  of  flfty-slx  years  and  81,800  pupils  speaks  for  itself. 
Send  for  prospectus. 

Hassachusbtts,  Boston,  cor.  Tremont  and  Berkely  Streets. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Largest  in  America.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Charles  Wrslky  Embrson,  President. 

Hlssouri,  Hexlca 

Hardin  College  and  Conservatory  for 

T  «>^«Ae     The  College,  a  university  trained  faculty.    The 
l^aoica.    Conservatory,  10  specialists.    Xavbr  Scbar- 
WBNKA.  Dtrector-OeneraL   Art  and  elocution  specialties. 

John  W.  Hillion,  President 


Nbw  York,  Aurora. 

Wells  College. 

For  the  hlffher  education  of  Young  Women.    The  catalogue 


gives  full  information  about  entrance-reaulrements,  courses  of 
study,  schoktrships,  expenses,  etc.,  and  will  be  nu  "   ' 
plication  to  William  E.  Watbrs,  Ph.D. 


1  be  mailed  upon  ap- 
~  "*-  '^    President. 


Nbw  York,  New  York  City, 
Street,  West. 


Horningside  Heights,  120th 


Teachers 
College. 


Professional    training    for    

teachers,  and  opportunities  for  sp 


intending 
">r  special- 
isation and  graduate  study.    Alliance 


with    Columbia    University,    certain 
courses  in  Teachers  College  counting 
toward  the  Columbia  University  de- 
_  grees. 

Departments  of  Psychology  and  General  Method,  English,  His- 
tory, Hathematlcs,  Latin  and  Greek,  Science,  Domestic  Science, 
Domestic  Art,  Manual  Training,  Art  Education,  and  Kinder- 
garten. Observation  and  practice.  Send  for  circulars  and  Bul- 
letin. 

Nbw  York,  Elmira. 

Elmira  College  for  Women.  op««|ept^i*. 

Courses  classical  and  scientiflc.  Thorough  preparation  re- 
quired. High-grade  work.  Number  of  students  restricted.  Ad- 
vantages in  Music  and  Art.  Steam  heaL  electric  light,  elevator. 
Large  endowments  and  scholarships.    Terms  moderate. 

A.  C.  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  President. 


Ohio.  Oxford. 


Miami  University. 


Three  courses  of  study.    Free  tuition.    Send  for  catalogue  to 
W.  O.  Thompson,  President. 

Pennstltania,  Allentown. 

Allentown  College  for  Women.  ^tSJmflS 

Lehieh  Valley.  Selected  instructors.  Advanced  methods.  No 
requisite  lacking.  Gsrmnasium,  art,  music,  elocution.  Ancient 
and  modem  languages. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Knappbnbbrobr,  A.M.,  Pres't. 


Meadville  Theological  School. 


Pennsylvania,  Meadville. 

Founded 
1S44. 
Endowment  greatly  increased.  No  doctrinal  or  sectarian  tests. 
Aim:  Scientific  study  of  theology,  ethics,  sociology,  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  Christian  ministry.  Five  professors;  two  Instructors; 
numerous  special  lecturers  of  national  reputation.  Tuition  free. 
For  catalogues  apply  to  President  Car Y. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1414  Arch  Street. 

Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

Summer  session  June  15  to  Jullv  37  in  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Send  for  special  circular. 


For  mutual  adoantagt  whM  gou  wrttt  to  an  advortiaor  ploato  monttog  thtt  magailao* 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

■OYS. 

Connecticut,  Bridgeport 

The  University  School  »wAit«jrottr  request  for 

Its  characterization.    The  prospectus  Is  not "  watered.** 

ViNCBNT  C.  Peck  (Yale),  Head  Master. 

CoNNECTiciTT,  Cornwall  (Litchfield  County). 

The  Housatonic  Valley  Institute. 

Bojrs  entering  this  Home  School  have  the  advantages  of 
healthful  location,  fine  fishing  and  outdoor  sports,  comUned 
with  careful  and  constant  supervision,  in  school  and  out,  and 
thorough  preparation  for  College  or  Technology.  Special  course 
in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Pres.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  recommends  ik  For  catalogue 
address  H.  B.  MacFabland,  8.B.,  PrincipaL 

Connecticut,  Brookfield  Center  (Fairfield  County). 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young-  Boys. 

$500.  38d  year.  Home  life ;  single  rooms.  A  sweet,  moral  at- 
mosphere and  clean  associations.  Application  must  be  made 
through  the  waiting-list.    Send  for  our  book. 

Frederick  s.  Curtis. 

Connecticut,  Greenwich. 

Academy  and  Home  for  lo  Boys. 

Academy,  73d  year ;  Home,  18th.  Noted  for  successful  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  development  of  pupils.  Thorough  teaching, 
genuine  anci  beautiful  home.  UnsuiiMtssed  healthfulness.  Ref- 
erences. J.  H.  Root,  Principal. 

MAUYUilf  D,  Annapolis. 

St.  John's  Preparatory  School.  Sl"^^ 

Boys  13  to  16.  Careful  supervision  of  voung  boys.  Masters  all 
college  graduates.  Thorough  preparation  for  St.  John's  College, 
Naval  Academy  or  Business.     Address  James  W.  Ca in,  M. A. 


Maryland,  St.  George's  (near  Baltimore). 

St.  George's  School  for  Boys  S^U«^^t 

highlands  33d  year.  Preparatory  to  any  college  or  business 
life.  Individual  instruction.  Vacation  home  If  desired.  New 
buildings;  extensive  grounds ;  modem  comforts :  refinement; 
kindness.    $360  a  year.  ^  J.  C.  Kin  ear,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  Sdentiflo  School,  College,  or  Business.  Individual 
teaching.   Elementary  classes.  F.  B.  Knapp,  S.B. 

Massachusetts,  Waban. 

Waban  School. 

One  of  the  best  schools  for  boys  In  New  England.    Descriptive 
circular  sent  on  application  to 

Charles  E.  Fish,  PrincipaL 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  ^^^^^^JS.'^^. 

ings  of  modem  construction.  New  Science  hall,  seven  groups 
of  laboratories.  Manual  training.  Infirmary.  Gymnasium. 
Oval  and  cinder  track.    64th  year  began  Sept.  8.  *97. 

D.  W.  Aberckombie,  A.M.,  PrincipaL 


Massachusetts,  South  Bylleld. 

riiimm^r  AraH^mv  Founded  1763.  ClassicaL  Ac- 
i^Ummcr  /\caacniy.  ademlc  and  English  courses. 
Prepares  for  Harvard.  Tale,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Individual  instruction.  The  terms,  $500  a  year, 
include  au  necessary  expenses  except  books. 

Perley  L.  Horne,  A.M. 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

RarlrararH  RnvQ  Is  your  son  classed  at  his  school  with 
OaCKWara  DOyb.  boys  half  his  age?  Does  it  seem  im- 
possible to  teach  him?  My  circular  may  help  you.  Miss  Kim- 
BAix'8  Intermediate  School  for  Boys.  Number  of  pupils 
limited  to  eight. 
Reference,  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Academical  and  FreparcUary, 

BOYS. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys,  with 
Home  Department.  SS^,i2SJfi?.5KrSl 

of  New  York  City.  j^^^  g.  Parsons.  A.M. 

New  Jersey,  Summit 

SiifTlfTltf  AraHAinv  Absolutely  healthful  locatloii  oa 
OUmmii:  ACaueiuy.  the  orange  Mountains.  Sanitarr 
arrangements  perfect.  Nine  resident  pupils,  to  whom  Indl- 
vidual  care  is  given.  The  comforts  and  reflnements  of  home 
combined  with  strict  discipline.  Prepares  for  college  or  boil- 
ness.  James  Heard,  A.M.,  PrincipaL 


New  York,  Ithaca. 

The  University  Preparatory  SchooL 

A  Bojrs*  Fitting  School  for  Cornell  University.  CertUlcat* 
admits  without  examination.  Open  all  the  year.  Send  for  proa* 
pectus. 

Chab.  a.  Stiles,  B.S.,  Pres. 

New  York  (Long  Island),  Roslyn. 

Roslyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Fifteen  boys.  Ideal  location.  H<mie  comforts  and  can. 
Thorough  instruction  and  discipline.    Unusual  advantages. 

Rev.  Jambs  Haix. 


New  York,  Suffem  (82  miles  from  New  York  City). 

Berkeley  Academy.  U'^  ^^iJ!^?S{t7l 

Primary  to  Academic  Qrades.  Individual  teaching.  BeanttfM 
Mountain  Location.  Real  family  life  combined  with  individual 
instruction.  Modem  residence,  all  private  rooms.  ttSO  yearly. 
College  or  Business.  Rev.  Jas.  Cameron,  M.A..  Prtn. 


Pennsylvania,  Concordville. 

Maplewood  Institute. 

to  infuse  with  energy,  to  wake  up  boys  to  the  duties  of  Ufa 
~  *'     "     '     "  under  IS  years,  tlMw    ~" 


$307  per  vei 

ful  school— one  of  the  best 


Boys  prepared  for  best  coUegea 

prohibited.    Location  beautiful,  elevated  and_healthy. 


Totoaooo 


Joseph  Shortledoe  (Yale),  A.M.,  PtIa. 


Pennsyltania,  North  Wales  (P.  O.  Box  41). 

North  Wales  Academy 

AND  School  or  Business. 
Thirtieth  year.    Graduates  take  the  highest  honors  In  oollflfsi 
The  Ellis  System  of  Practical  Business.  S.  U.  Brunnkr. 


Vermont,  Burlington. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  IS  A  HOME. 

The  Vt.  Episcopal  Institute  E55^*^ 

ness  or  for  college.  It  gives  the  care  uid  training  of  a  reOnei 
home.  100  acres  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlaln.  Gatatogusa 
$400.  H.  H.  Ross,  A.M.,  PrincipaL 


Military. 


California,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Accredited  at  State  University.  Recognised  by  tba  U.  & 
Qovemmentln  the  detail  of  an  army  ofllcer.  Reopened  August 
11. 1897.    Address  ARTHUR  CROSBY.  Head  Master. 

Illinois,  Highland  Park  (S3  miles  north  from  Chicago). 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Qoremment  Academies  oi 
Business.    Beautiful  location.    Home  Influence. 

CoU  H.  P.  Datidson,  I 


For  mutual  atioantagt  wh§n  gou  mrlU  to  an  a^wrtla^r  pita**  mention  this  magaxtm, 
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Military. 


J^ontclair  Military  Academy^ 

Mmtclair,  N,  J. 

The  Academy  is  now  represented  by  students 
in  the  following  colleges :  Yale,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Columbia,  Amherst,  Cornell,  Williams,  and 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

We  receive  most  of  our  cadets  through  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  school,  and  therefore  invite 
]rou  to  call.  An  illustrated  catalogue  is  gladly 
mailed  you  on  request. 

UEUT.  B.  C.  WELSH,  U.  S.  A.,  ComnMUidaiit. 
JOHN  Q.  MACVICAR,  M.A., 


i.,  HMd  Master.    8 


MASSACRUBrrrs,  Billerica. 

Mitchell's  Boys'  School,  g&tl.^iTit'S"! 

■trfctlr  Select  Family  School ;  $S00  per  year.  Military.  Only  req-^ 
olsite  for  admlflslon  mod  ehartuUr.  Special  care  and  ^tdnlnir 
to  yooiur  troys.  Fits  for  college,  technology  and  bosiness.  Send 
for  drcnlar  to  M.  C.  Mil 


M.  C.  MlTCHBLL,  Prlncipia. 


Kbw  Jkrskt,  Bordentown. 

Bordcntown  Military  Institute.  ST  ciS^S 

Ooremment,  a  ootnMnatlon  of  parental  and  military.  Rev.  T.  H. 
Laxdok.  A.M.,  Prin.  Capt  T.  D.  Laxdor",  Oom*d*t. 

Nkw  York,  Aororaron-Casmga. 

The  Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy. 

lOlat  year  opens  September  18,  1896.  College  preparatory. 
liberal  rates.    No  extras.    For  catalogue,  etc,  address 

TBM  SUPBRINTBNDKNT. 

New  York,  Oomwall-on-Hadson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

The  leading  Military  school  in  the  East.    Separate  building 
And  equipment  for  Yoimo  Boyb. 

For  catalogue  address  the  Supsbiktbh piHT. 

New  York,  Peekskill-on-Hudson. 

The  Peekskill  Military  Academy. 

iSth  year.  Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Government  Schools. 
Thorough  business  course.  0»eii  all  year.  Military  instructor, 
U.  8  \nny  Officer,  detailed  by  War  Department.  For  lllus.  cata- 
togue.  ^Tply  to  CoL  L.  H.  Orleman,  A.M.,  Ph.O.,  PrlncipaL 

New  York  Poughkeepsie. 

Rivcrview  Academy 

8Uty«eecond  year.     Prepare 

Ooremment  Academies  and  Business      

r  detaOed  at  Rivenrlew  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbsk.  A.M.,  PrlncipaL 


Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the 
"^    '  United  States  Army 


New  York,  Slng-Slng-on-Hudson. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy, 

with  separate  departments  for  small  boys.  El^^-fourth  year. 
Rafereoces:  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  Hamilton  w.  Mable,  L.a.I>. 
Tor  beautifully  illustrated  year*book  address 

The  PRisciPALa. 

New  York,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

St.  Austin's  School  (Military). 

Thoroughly  prepares  for  all  colleges.  Milttarr  discipline  d»> 
▼elops  manly  character.  Home  care  makes  the  boy  happy. 
J^yground  of  16  acree:  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasluuL 

Rev.  O.  E.  QUAILK,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 


Penmstltania,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Courses  with  Degrees :  Clril  Engineering  (C.E.),  Chemistry 
(aa),and  ArU  (A.B.).    Also  thorough  pn " — ' "  - 


Charles  E. 


jaratory  instruction. 
tiTATT,  Presidents 


Pennsylvania,  Ogontz. 

Phelt:enham  Ara^H^mw  on  the  summit  of  the  Ch«i- 
V^UCitcnnam  ncaacmy,  ten HUls,  near  Phlladel'a. 
Pennsylvania's  leading  preparatory  boarding  school,  under  the 
military  system.  Represented  by  more  than  80  of  its  gmduates  la 
six  leadlnff  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  lOOO  per  srear;  no  extras. 
Send  for  iDus.  catalog. 


John  C.  Rice.  Ph.D.,  PrIn. 


Ohio,  Gambler. 


Kenyon  Military  Academy.  SSSSSJilSSS 

bousing  school  for  boys  in  Ohio.  Close  and  careful  supervldon 
of  health,  habits  uid  noanners.  Thorough  preparation  for  ooUeca 
or  business.  Hlus.  catalogue  free.  H.  N.  Hills.  A.M.,  Regeni. 


Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

GIRLS. 

CALIFORNIA,  Pasadena. 

Miss  Orton's  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  SchooL 
Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleges. 

Connecticut,  Hartford. 

Woodside  Seminary. 

Terms  $700  to  tSOO. 
September  28, 1896. 

Miss  Sara  J.  Smith.  PHncipaL 

Connecticut,  New  Haven,  56  Hillhouse  Avenue. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Cady*s  School  for  Girls. 

Finishing  and  College  Preparatory  courses  of  study. 
One  hour  and  a  half  from  New  Yoric 

CoNNEcnciTT,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls.  |^'!S; 

Y.  City.  Primanr,  Academic  and  College  Preparatory  ClaasssL 
Music,  Art  and  Languages.    New  buildings,  steam  * 
descent  light,  gymnasium.    16th  year.    Circulars. 


Connecticut,  Slmsbury. 

McLean  Seminary  for  Girls 

College  preparatory     "* — "•" " — 

Music. 


English  courses.    French  JSerman.  Ar^ 
Rev.  J.  B.  McLean. 


Connecticut,  Stamford. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School. 

Suburban  to  New  York.  Limited  number.  Academic,  college 
preparatory,  and  special  courses.  Miss  Aiken's  method  of  mind- 
training.  For  circular  and  Information  address  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beschbr  Scoville  Dsvan  (Wellesley  B.A.),  PrlncipaL 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1S4S  Vermont  Avenue 
and  Ohio  Circle. 

Chenoweth  Institute. 

Boarding  school  for  young  ladles.  Beautiful  location.  O^ 
portunities  for  nodal  culture.    Experienced  faculty. 

Mrs.  Mary  Davenport  Chenoweth  JMnoipaL 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Sloan,  Associate  PrindpaL 

District  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  French ^nd  English  ^^^5*. 

Suburb  of  Washington.  French  the  language  of  the  house. 
Principal.  Mile.  L.  M.  Bor lion Y.  Assistant  Principal,  Miss  O. 
Pettiorbw.    City  Post  OfflcA,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  mutual  aMoantagt  whtn  you  wrIU  to  an  adoortls§r  phase  mention  thit  magaxino* 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

OIRLS. 

District  of  Columbia, Washington,  1850  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Washington  Heig^hts  School  for  Girls. 

A  refined  home,  with  the  advantages  of  a  fine  corns  ot  teiachers. 
Virtneh  the  language  of  the  BchooL  Karly  application  necessary. 
Number  limited.    For  circulars  address 

Miss  FaANCCS  Martin,  Principal. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  122  and  124  W.  Franklin  Street. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for   Girls.  Reopened  September  23,1897.    85th  year. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Lbfkbtrx,  Principal. 
MtKS  E.  D.  HcTNTLKT,  Associato  Principal. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 

College  for  Young  Women  and  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Location 
Unsurpassed.  Suburb  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Massachubsttb,  Aubumdale  (ten  miles  from  Boston). 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

Offers  a  broadly  planned  course  of  study  for  the  practical 
education  of  young  women,  under  such  influences  of  reflned 
Christian  association  and  oversight  as  conduce  to  the  training 
of  girls  for  their  distinctive  duties  in  home  life. 

For  Illustrated  catalogue  address 

a  C.  Braodon,  PrincipaL 

MA88ACHU8XTT8,  BoSton. 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  School  for  Girls. 

253  CommonweiUth  Avenue. 
Massachubctts,  Boston,  18  Newbury  Street 

Miss  Frances  V.  Emerson's 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparatory.    Regular  and  advanced  course. 
MAsaAOBDSETTS,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School. 

A  Select  Private  School  for  Girls.    Comforts  of  home. 

Mr.  Arthttr  Gilman  is  the  Director. 

Massachusbtts.  Dan  vers. 

Willard  Hall  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparatory  and  special  courses.    Twelfth  year. 
Sarah  M.  D.  Mkrrill,  Principal. 

Massaohctsetts,  Duzbury. 

The  Alden  School  for  Girls. 

Girls  eight  years  of  age  received. 

Mart  T.  Jenkinh,  )  i>^„„i«„i« 
Helen  T.  Nevbrs;  \  Principals. 

Massachusetts,  Everett  (near  Boston). 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Studies.    (Twenty-third 
year.) 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Potter,  PrincipaL 

Massachusetts.  Greenfield. 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

A  thorough  education  with  good  home  influence. 
Established  1869.  Miss  Ida  P.  Foster,  )  t>-i««i««i. 

Illustrated  circular.        Miss  Ca roline  R.  Clark,  \  "^clpals. 

Massachusetts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  "SS  bSSSS.'' 


Certificate  admits  to  seven  leading  colleges.    Advanced  work. 
Preparation  for  Kindergarten  Normal  Masses, 
basketball.    - 


Golf,  tennis. 


kration  for  Kindergarten  Normal  < 
"     Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  CoNANT  and  Miss  Biqelow,  Principals. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

Massachusetts,  Wollaston. 

^uincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls. 


Unequaled  for  beauty  of  loc^on  and  historic  i 
Fine  mansion,  grounds,  and  school  building.    Ceortlflcate  admits 
to  college.    Send  for  circular. 

Horace  Haws  Willard,  ScD. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester,  80  West  Street. 

Froebel  School  and  Kindergarten  Nor- 

]Yia1  Plass     Thorou^  preparation  for  Klndeigaitea 
AMM*  Xi^AAoo.    ^orif,    Two  years*  course.     Theory  and 

practice  combined.    Special  class  for  those  with  special  ability. 

Diploma  establishing  oompetengr  of  student.    Number  limited. 

Post-graduate  work.  Miss  Ankis  CooLnnsB  Rust. 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Stanley   Hall,  home  school  for  0«l8  and  You»a 

Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleges.  Two  years  of  ooDege 
work.  Ninth  year  opens  September  15.  Six  Scholarships  (valno 
$200  each).    Terms,  1450.        Olive  Adele  Kvers,  PrlndpaL 

New  Jersey,  Englewood  (half  hour  from  New  York). 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Tenth  year.    Preparation  for  college.    Special  ooorseo. 
Miss  Crbiohton, 
Miss  Farrar, 


Prlncipal& 


New  Jersbt,  Pompton. 


catalogue. 


The  Henry  C.  de  MUle 

School  for  Girls.  Girls  fitted  for  home  life  as 
well  as  for  college.  Special  care  given  to  delicate 
girls.  Athletics,  wheeling,  etc,  under  careful 
guidance.  Young  girls  of  twelve  mity  begin  prep- 
aration for  college.  Home  training  given  to  alL 
Junior  and  Senior  courses.  Send  for  tUnstratcd 
Mrs.  H.  C  DB  Mills,  PrlndpaL 


New  York,  Albany. 

St.  Agnes  School. 

Under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Doane.  Preparation  for  all  oak 
leges.  Special  Studies  and  Courses  of  College  Study.  Spedal 
advantages  in  Music  and  Art.    Gymnasium. 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Boyd,  Prlndpal. 

New  York,  Brooklyn  Heights,  100  JonJemon  Street. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's 

School  roRGiR^ji.  Highest  city  advantages.  Regular  expense 
for  school  year  $550.    Ninth  year.    Circular  on  implication. 

New  York,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  Place  School  SSSS^SoXl^i^ 

ration.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges  without  examina- 
tion. Academic  course  with  diploma.  Music,  Art,  Gymnastmn. 
Lectures.    1600  a  year.    Twenty-second  year. 

Samuel  Cole  Pairlby  (Amherst),  PrincipaL 


New  York,  L.  I.,  Garden  aty. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary  for  Girls. 

Suburban  situation  with  city  advantages. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koxr^  PrlndpaL 

New  York,  Irvington-on-Hudson. 

Miss  Bennett's  School  for  Girls. 

Opens  September  28,  1898.  An  exceptional  school  with  tfae^ 
most  desirable  school  features.  Twenty  miles  ftom  New  YortL 
For  circulars  apply  to  juag  j^^y  F.  Bmj^EA'l. 

New  York,  Kew  York,  2054  Fifth  Avenue. 

Classical  School  for  Girls.    ^Si^fi*J!£ 

English,  Science,  Art,  and  Language  courses.  Certificate  admita 
to  college.  Unrivaled  opportunlU«s  for  the  study  of  music. 
Homo  care  and  social  recreation. 

Helen  M.  Sc?ovtlle,  Edith  I*  Coopkr,  Prindpsl& 


For  mutual  a^vantagt  when  you  write  to  an  attvortisor  ploato  montlon  this  magaitM. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

QIWLS.  

Nbw  Yobk.  Now  York,  Til,  713,  715,  717  Fifth  Avenue, 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

BoABDTifO  AND  DAT  SCHOOL  TOR  Otrls.  PHmaty,  propar- 
atoiT,  •cademlc,  and  musical  departments.  Preparation  for 
coUeffe.    Special  courses. 

Nbw  Yoek,  85th  and  86th  Streets,  Riverside  Drive. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

Reopens  Ck^ber  5. 


Nbw  Yobk,  New  York,  17«  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Suooeesors  to  the  Misses  Green). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Olrls  (established  1816). 

Nbw  Yobk,  New  York,  181  Lenox  Ave.,  oor.  119th  SL 

Mias  Mary  B.  Mertngton,  \„^     .     , 
Mi..  Rath  Merliigton.        ]  Prtncipals. 

School  for  girls. 
Nbw  Yobk,  New  York,  80, 32, 34  East  Ftfty-seventh  Street. 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Olrls. 


New  Yobk.  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.   Hazen's   Suburban    School    for 

Girls.  Ten  miles  from  New  York. 

Nbw  York.  New  York.  36  B.  Fifty-sixth  Street. 

The  Ruel  School. 

English,  Fbbxch,  and  Obbman. 
13th  year  begins  October  6.    Primary,  Academic,  and  College- 
Preparatory  Courses.    limited  number  of  resident  pupils. 

Miss  Elbanor  BOB8B,  Principal. 

Nbw  York,  New  York,  6-«  East  Fifty-third  Street. 

Sisters   of  the  Church.     SS5!"'pSL^': 

■eooadary,  collegiate  departments.    Especial  coutms.    College 
preparatory.    Parlor  boarders.    Address 

SiSTXR  IN  Chargb. 

Nbw  York,  New  York.  13  East  Seventy-third  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Graded  School  for  Olrls.  College  preparatory  class.  Special 
students.  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Normal  Class  under 
Xra  F.  Schwedler  Barnes. 

Nbw  Jkrsbt,  Morrlstown  (New  York  City  suburban). 

The  Misses  Hickok's  School  for  Girls. 

Lecture,  by  profenors  In  Columbia  University.  Students 
have  all  advantages  of  close  connection  with  the  city.  College 
freparatory.    Special  courses. 

Nbw  York,  Slng-Slng^n-the-Hudaon. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  MSd"^,^?; 

In  Art  and  Music    Albert  Roes  Parsons,  Musical  Director.    One 
hour  from  New  York.    Thirtieth  year  begins  September  22d. 
Miss  C.  C.  Fuller,  Principal. 

Nbw  York,  Syracuse. 

Keble  School  for  Girls. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  Huntington.  Twenty-eighth 
idiool  year  be^ns  Thursday,  September  IS,  1898.    Apply  to 

Miss  MART  J.  JACKSON. 


Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

OiRLS. 

Nbw  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson.        "  THE  CASTLE." 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City.     Miss  C.  E.  MASON.  LL.M..  Prln. 
Nbw  York,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School 

Formerly  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary.  Academic  and 
Oraduate  courses.  Depart* 
menta  of  Music  and  Art. 
Certincate  admits  to  WeUes- 
ley.  Smith,  and  Vassar  col- 
leges. 85th  year  opens  Sep- 
tember 31, 1898.  Miss  Mart  Alicb  Knox,  Principal. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

The  Clifton  School.  lSh^^gm"n"5e'??f,SSSS£i 

of   Miss   E.  A.   Ely,  A.M.       Faculty   of   College  graduates. 

Fita  for  the  best  Colleges.    Ctoneral  Academic  Course  prepares 

Iris  for  a  womanly,  useful  life.    Advano^d  claeiies  In  History 


„ .  Literature  and  Art.     A  limited  number  of  girls  re* 

celved  Into  residence.    Send  for  circulars. 

Ohio,  Gambler. 

Harcourt  Place  Seminary  for  Girls. 

Ten  scholarships  will  be  awarded  June  1  to  the  successful 
applicants.  They  reduce  cost  of  tuition  and  board  one-half. 
One-half  of  the  Ohio  girls  who  were  graduated  with  honors  from 
Wellealey  College  last  June  were  prepared  at  Harcourt  Place 
-      *  Trite  f " 


Seminary.    WrJ 


9  for  particulars. 

Mrs.  ADA  I.  ATBR  Hills,  B.A.,  PrincipaL 


Ohio,  Toledo,  3318  Ashland  Avenue. 

The  Misses  Law's  Froebel  Institute. 

TralningSchool  for  Klndergartners.    Certificate  and  Diploma 
Courses.  Fifteenth  year.   Faculty  of  six.    Mention  this  mag- 


asine. 


Mart  E.  Law,  M.D.,  PrincipaL 


Pbnnstltania,  Bethlehem. 

Moravian  Seminary  (foundbdi749) 

and  College  for  Women. 

Ninety  minutes  from  Philadelphia:  two  hours  from  New 
York.    For  circulars  address  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  Prin. 

Pbnnsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  Girls. 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Boarding  and  Day.  Number  strictly  limited.  Specialists  In 
all  departments.    Tennis  and  basket-ball.    Write  for  circular. 

Pbnnstltania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  and  WeUesIey  preparatory. 
Prepares  for  all  Colleges.   Academic  and  special  couraesL   Be^ 
opens  Sept.  2&      Address  Mrs.  Thbodora  B.  Richards,  Prln. 
Miss  Sara  Louibb  Tract,  Associate. 

Pbnnsylvania,  Ogontz  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Yoimg  Ladies. 

Opened  Sept.  89.  Established  In  185a  Twenty  minutes  from 
Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  For  circular  apply  to 
Principals,       Francbs  E.  Bbnnbtt,  Stlvia  J.  Eastman. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

aOTM   SKXKS. 

Massaohusbtts,  West  Newton. 

West  Newton  English  and  Classical 
School. 

For  both  sexes.    Established  in  1858.    Circular  sent  on  appli- 
cation. ALLBN  BROTHBRS.      • 


Fot  mutHai  a^owrtag^  wIim  gou  wrIU  to  an  a4ittrtl$9r  plHtte  nwittM  this  magaxtMt, 
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Mtisical. 


I 


Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 


University  School  of  Music.  Alberto  jonA«, 

head  of  Pianoforte  Department.  Gardner  S.  Lanuon,  A.B., 
bead  of  Vocal  Department.  Albert  A.  Stanley,  A.M.,  Director. 
Send  to  Secretary  for  announcement  containing  foil  particulars. 

Hassaohusktts,  Boston,  Franklin  Square. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

cKmnded  186S  by  Dr.  Ebm  Towrjee,) 
Gbobob  W.  Chad  wick.  Musical  Director. 

Send  for  prcM^eotus,  glyinff  full  Information. 

Frank  wTHalb,  General  Manager. 

Nbw  Yobk,  Itbaca. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music. 

FtuMilty  of  twenty  arttsta.  Present  registration  809.  Free 
scholarships  awarded  upon  competition.  Seventh  year  begins 
September  6»  1896.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Kbw  York,  New  York  City,  856  West  Twentieth  Street. 

Albert  W.  Berg. 

Piano,  Organ 
publication. 


Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony.  Manuscript  Music  revisedf  or 
Office,  25  Union  Square(  Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co.). 


Nbw  York,  New  York  City,  250  West  Twenty-third  Street. 

Grand  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Foimded  1874.  Incorporated  br  act  of  legislature.  Offers  un- 
limited advantages  In  the  study  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music  Opera  and  Oratorio,  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Composition, 
and  all  Musical  Instruments,  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art,  from 
the  first  beginning  to  the  highest  artistic  perfection. 

Dr.  E.  Ebxrhakd,  President. 

PxNNBYLVANiA,  Philadelphia,  1881  South  Broad  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA'S   LEADING   COLLEGE   OF  MUSIC. 

Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music. 

•  Instruction  In  all  branches  by  a  faculty  of  forty  artist  teachers. 
Advantages  imequaled ;  appointments  unsurpaned.  For  Illus- 
trated catalogues  address  Oilbsbt  R.  Combs,  Director. 


Summer  Schools. 


Paris 

Summer 

SchooL 


Courses  in  French  Language,  Liter- 
ature, History,  and  Art,  Including 
Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modeling, 
under  eminent  French  masters. 

Courses  elective.  Arranged  bo  as 
to  give  sufficient  time  for  pleasure 
and  recreation. 


Cost,  including  flrstxilase  steamship  accommodationB, 
railroad  fares,  four  triiw  outside  of  Paris,  board  and 
room  for  the  full  time,  tuition  in  all  branches  mentioned, 
and  lectures  upon  places  visited,  only|280. 

Write  for  particulars  to  editor  of  Art  Education,  76  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

MASSAOHDsrrrs,  Amherst. 

The  Sauveur  Summer  School  °'il"A"  m" 

College,  Mass.    Twenty-third  Session— July  11  to  August  19. 
For  descriptive  pamphlet  address 

Dr.  L.  Sauvieitr,  4818  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 

ViBGiNiA,  Charlottesville. 

Summer  Law  Lectures. 

tTNiVKRsmr  OF  ViRGXif  lA.  S9th  Summer.  Beginning  July  1, 
]flW,contlnulng  two  months.    For  catalogue  address 

Dkan  of  the  Summsb  Law  School,  Charlottesville,  Viu 


Summer  Schools. 


St.  John's  Snmmer  ScbooL 

TENTH  SESSION, 

Summer  of  1898,  at  St.  John's  School 

Manilas,  N.Y. 


Correspondence. 


Study 
Law 
at 
Home 


onced  atiS  cot"  pete  qt  fcislruiN 


bf  leMiisu  cducauu-1. 


Enperl 


Three    courtt»*    pfr^^HrKtifi^ryt  / 
hM*\n<tny  coiing^,  Anop^r- 
oiiillf  to  bttler  roiir  ■eondt- 
tl*  'n  J*  rul  pTftspertit*  St  II  d  en  M 

Kiifkt  7ifnrr.^''f  kiiccpei.  Full 
!•»•  as  T«l.  ■!%.  - 


U  n  U  C  STUDY  .."^Ufl'JS^..:^ 

I  I  U  111  l_  l^L^'r  WriIipr.AHlhto*lH»b«r1fcA4, 
|ll#l1ihB,.t«,  thnrmiirljiy  hj-  ||A^|.  at  y^^r 

fi'^n  WDM  It    Siic«u:ii  iruB,rmiit  eed  ew^ty  -^ 

to  ft  ci>^  t^flvf  '^>«f^3Unn.  A  ten 
yMns  Ptii-TT^PL  Hlirhly  eni-lors**!.  h 
wf  M  f>*>~  .v>^'LL-  Try  it,  f'atntog  Tree. 
Trill  InMoa  ID  i'^i\\^       AddrcaA, 

BRYANT  &  STRATTOM.      _ 


m\  JOURNALISM 

INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL  OHLY. 

A  TITOKOTfGIl  unci  SCIENTIFIC  rtrone 
fi^4i^t>t^t  t<^  th«  LndhlrlUiil  FK^ridi  of  wrtt^ri. 
Lonir  *»taiXi^l*ihpil,  'vftivtipriiiilbl^.  Siie«ai»tuL 
Iti^trnct/tri^i  ).'X|^^rlf<n«:4?d  And  eaunpetant.  Sim* 
df.'r&iA  »urcemvful  nud  ^/il^aied.  Best  of  r^rr- 
eiircfl.    Write  for  descriptive  eatmlCHrue.    lll» 

ifKAeiTE  OOBmESPOKDHTaE  SCHOOL  Of  lOITt^ 
" >^J  &7  TvliJtthiiHie  lildg*  iH'tridr.  Micli* 


TIncUissifted. 


"CoNNBcncTUT,  New  London. 

Instruction  for  Epileptics. 

A  delightful  home ;  carefol  and  Judicious  instruction,  comMsed 
with  the  most  Improved  system  of  treatment,  under  a  plmridaa 
of  lone  experience  in  this  dlsesse.  Send  for  circulars  and  refer* 
ences.  Dr.  Willtamsox. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  8156  Indiana  Avenue. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 


pitol  of  Chicago,  111.  SSiS^'STlS 

commence  September  1411897.    Kew  oollege  building. 
Iniibx.    New  hospital  of  236  beds  now 


course  of   lectures  will 
>lle8 

open     

JotKPH  R.  OOBB,  JUX 


ghthsnniul 


EqusUtr 


)n.    Send  for  annoonoe' 


If  ASSACHcrsinTS,  Boston,  9  AppleUm  Street.    (After  Sept  1. 
JCass.  Charitable  Mechanic  Asaoa  Bldg.,  Huntington  Ava) 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

(EsUblishedIn  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenwsy)  begut 
lU  ninth  year  Sept.  M.  1887.      AM  r  MoBaiB  Homans,  xXreetor. 


for  mutual  a^oamtag^  uth^n  you  mrttM  to  mn  aMoortltor  ploa—  montlom  this  magaxluo, 
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©be  f t)mn0  f^^i 

Sent  to  any  address  in  ttiis  country  for  75  cents  per  month 
Ofnce,  206-210  Proadway,  New  York 


Unclassified. 


MAflaAOHUsrrrs,  Boston,  Hontlngton  Aventie. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Household 
Arts, 


Established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway. 
reopened  Sepu  28.    Address  the  director, 

M188  Amy  Mouuib  Uomanb. 


MxcniOAN,  Detroit,  11  Adelaide  Street. 


The  Lewis  School  for 

STAnnERER5 

Write  for  oar  new  book,  1*hkurioin  ofStam- 
MXBINO  (140  paces)  and  Souvenir,  conUlnlng 
'25  lUostratlons  and  half  tone  engravings.  Sent 
tree  to  any  stammerer  for  6c.  to  cover  postage. 


Home  and  a  Mother's  Care 

May  be  secured  for  three  or  four  children  in  a  cultivated  home, 
very  healthfully  situated  on  high  land  with  spacious  grounds, 
in  a  Boston  suburb,  where  they  will  receive  the  devoted  and 
constant  attention  of  a  refined  lady,  who  has  had  great  ez- 
perienoe  and  success  In  this  wofk. 
Highest  testimonials  on  application  to 

H.  8.  D., 
Box  178,  Boston,  Mass. 


Teachers^  Agencies. 


Undassifled. 


International  Institution  '<>»  fSSv^isi;*'*''''' 

This  institution,  unique  In  its  kind,  with  centers  in  France  and 
Oermany,  offers  unparalleled  opportunities  to  young  lads  for 
learning  the  modem  languages  and  for  finishing  their  education 
by  travel  in  Europe  and  the  East.  For  particulars,  please  ad- 
dress Rev.  S.  J.  Christkn,  Legation  Suisse  k  Paris,  France. 

Teachers*  Agencies. 

Nbw  Yobk,  Albany.  24  State  Street. 

Albany  Teachers*  Agency. 

Provides  schools  of  all  grades  voth  competent  teachers.  As- 
sists teachers  in  obtaining  positions 

Harlan  P.  Frknch,  Manager. 

An  k  if  fatten  ^^  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
^*^  /X^WUWjr  flaence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  fViof  is  something^,  but  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  iUAi  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  1>A/^AmmATiHc 
C.  W.  BARDEBN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  IvCLOmmCIiaS 

New  York  City. 

KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 

HAS  EARNED  ITS  REPUTATION  THROUGH  THE 
QUAUTY  OF   THE  TEACHERS   SUPPLIED. 

HIGH    GRADE   TEACHERS   NOW    WANTED   FOR   ALL 
KINDS  OF   POSITIONS. 

Is  there  a  position  open  in  your  school  7  Do  you  want  a  better 
position  or  know  where  a  teacher  Is  wanted?  If  so,  write  full 
particulars  at  once.  Every  letter  oonfldentiaL  Reference  manual 
and  form  for  stamp.  H.  8.  KELLOOO,  Manaosr, 

No.  61 E.  9th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Nbw  York,  New  York,  150  Fifth  Avenue. 

E.  Miriam  Coyriere  Teachers'  Agency. 

Established  1880.  Colleges,  schools,  and  families  supplied. 
Teachers  placed.  Schools  conscientiously  recommended  to  par- 
ents.   Musical  Department.    School  property  rented  and  sold. 


XKACHKRS 


UNION 


ATVIERIC  A. 


TKACHERS'    AOENCIES     OK 

REV.    I<.    B.   BASS,   B.B.,   MANAGER. 

PiUOtwrg,  Pa.;  7V>nm(o,  Can,;  New  Orleam,  La.;  New  Fork,  N.  T.;  WatMngton,  D.  0.;  San  FraneiBeo,  CaL;  ChidagOt  IB.; 

St.  LouiB,  Mo.t  and  Denver,  Colorado, 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  during  the  school  term,  caused  by  resignation,  death,  etc.   We  had  over  8,000  Vacancies 
during  the  past  season.    Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  as  over  96  per  cent,  of  those 
who  registered  before  August  secured  positions.    One  fee  roisters  in  9  ofllces.    Address  all  applications  to  Plttshnrg.  Pa. 


iimedrf 


Musical  Bicycle  Bell. 

Composed   of   two   bells    tuned    in 
harmony,  which  are  struck  alternately, 

f producing  a  sweetness  of  tone  drlight* 
ul  to  the  ear.      Adjustable  to  strike 
either  single,  double,  or  electric  stroke. 
B^  maily  post^aid^  Si.oo, 

TRINITY  CHIMES  CO.,  Room  2, 
268  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


SENT  FREE? 


Hand^ 

..      . .       B  u  m  e 

hadc^e  and  il  lust  rated  Bcjoklel  contiiin^ 

i  E  s  «r  ro  1  i  fi  h\  0  i  n  fi  j  rm  r  i  iou  coucerultij^  ike 

TRANS-MIWISSIPPI  AND 
INTEKNATIONAL  EXPOSITtON 

Ul  ha  I] eld  fit  OiTiiibfl  Jnnfn  to  Not?.  lS96v 
Ad^r-ewni  enclotlntf  tr  oentt  for  jjcwiag*^ 

SE.  ROSEWATER.""-  'SK'StT  «™ 


HENRY  F.   MILLER 


»gMD  FOR  CATALOQUK. 


Pianofortes 


BOSTON.   MASS. 


For  mutual  a^oantagt  wHm  you  wrlU  to  an  adoertlter  please  mention  thie  magaxine. 
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If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business*  we  will,  without  charge, 
have  sent  to  you  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  most  reliable  railroads,  steamers, 
hotels  or  boarding  houses.  We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  thorough  information  on  tourist 
lines  and  resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much  inconvenience. 

Address    Traveler's  Inquiry  Desk, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


OueeH  of  SoHiier  Trips 

BY  SEA. 

Mercbants&Miners  Trans.  Co. 

New,  Fast,  and  Elegant  Steamsbipt 

— BBTWBBN— 

Baltimore,   Boston,  Providence, 

Nortolla,  Savannah, 

Newport  News. 

Cuisine  and  accommodations  uneqoaled. 

Send  for  descriptivt  /older  and  tour  book. 

J.  C.  Whitwey,  T.  M.    W.  p.  Turner,  g.  P.  A. 

OcnerMl  OtticcM,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Mj^a^apaa  Ruwia,  Central  and  Southern  EuroDc. 
■nRTH  TWO  SELECT  EUROPEAN 
nVH  I II  PARTIES.  AlMolutely  first-class. 
Fifteenth  season.  Addness  (or  itin- 
eraries, etc.,  Mrs.  M.  A.  CROSLE V, 
50a  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

t^fvAAAIlv       81^  attractive 

ranged  for  the  Frazar  parties  in  Europe 
dormg  the  coming  summer,  with  reason- 
able prices  that  corer  all  expenses.  For 
itineraries  and  references,  address  MRS. 
M.  D.  FRAZAR,  70  Globe  Building,  Bos- 
TON,  Mass. 

6  Days  to 


BETTER  THAN 

GOING 
TO  EUROPE. 

The  Hawaiian  lalands  have  more  to  attract 
and  fascinate  from  a  traveler*8  standpoint  than 
any  spot  whatsoever.  Hawaii  Is  Indeed  the  ideal 

•*  ISLAND  PARADISE.*' 

The  splendid  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  8team« 
ship  Ca  sail  twice  a  month.  Send  five  cents 
postage  for  "Hawaii/*  a  pamphlet  of  choice 
photogravures,  to 

OCEANIC  5.  S.  CO., 

114  Montgomery  St.,  Sao  FnincLsco,  Cal. 


How  the  War  Talk  Has  Af- 
fected Tourist  TraveL 

The  very  first  mention  of  the 
international  trouble  which  has 
absorbed  us  for  the  last  two 
months  showed  that  the  stock 
market  is  by  no  means  the  only 
**  industry''  affected  by  warlike 
news.  Among  the  earliest  suffer- 
ers were  the  transatlantic  steam- 
ship companies,  and  slight  as  the 
actual  danger  may  have  been, 
the  middle  of  April  saw  a  de- 
cided "backwardness  about  com- 
ing forward  "  on  the  part  of  these 
tourists.  In  short,  there  is  an  im- 
pression abroad  that  for  the  time 
being  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
ocean  are  not  especially  salubri- 
ous. People  must  go  somewhere, 
however,  when  the  heated  term 
begins,  so  the  proprietors  of  in- 
land resorts  and  the  railroads 
reaching  them  will  benefit  largely 
by  their  competitors'  bad  luck 
unless  something  altogether  un- 
foreseen soon  blows  away  the 
lowering  war  clouds. 

Far  up  among  the  hills  which 
skirt  the  great  primeval  forests 
of  Maine  lies  Moosehead  Lake, 
whose  scenery— lake  and  river 
and  towering  Mt.  Kineo  and  Mt. 
Katahdin — proximity  to  the  real 
wildness  of  the  woods,  and  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  the  angler 
attract  more  and  more  visitors 
each  year.  To  the  southwest 
and  on  the  border,  between  Maine 
aud  New  Hampshire,  the  chain 
of  Rangeley  Lakes  affords  much 
the  same  advantages,  rather 
closer  to  civilization. 

Still  coming  southwest  we 
reach  the  famous  White  Moun- 
tains, possessors  of  that  indis- 
criminately applied  title  '*The 
Switzerland  of  America." 

North  Conway  and  Intervale, 
at    the    southeast    corner,    are 


The  First  Step 

toward  the  most  delighthl 
outing  you  will  ever  take  in 
all  your  life 

is  to  write  to  Mr.  I.  M.  BORTLE, 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Northern  Steamship  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  informa- 
tion he  is  waiting  to  send  you. 

*«  Never,"  wrote  PresMeiit  McKliUey. 

**did  I  have  a  more  enjoyable  vacatioa 
than  the  trip  I  took  from  Cleveland  to 
Doluth  on  the  ^ortA  West," 

Thousands  have  said  likewise- 
many  even  more  emphatically— 
**A  positively  glorious  experi- 
ence ! " 


Excursion*  Maj"  IL  >, 


FHRflPF  ^^^"^ 

Bvtind    llip  W«rU. 

Pr"h,'r?iTr>!riH-i  fri'*-  f rf>nv  TH<>«u  COOf  4i0f, 

ALL  Nrx^BSSAKT  EXfls^SEa  T)n;u?fkti^^ 
Lfuving  New  York  frtrtiilglitly*  AU  hmt 
lin*?s.  Vi^TTiNQ  principal  cit|«i.  €tm^ 
FIIDfinr  tt-ot  escort,  niuetjmledpc^ 
rllnllrr  ffranimea.  Tourist  Bamtt. 
LUIIUI  L.  m  pA«e«.  Fftfc*.  All  tlkmi 
travt-L  Tours  include  British  IsUsiK 
Hc'llnnd.   tkltrliinLt   France   Slewi^iiaTia, 

Itily,  aiLfl  Bound  the  WorkL    Railkiiulfv. 
Ti  r  k  u  t  ft  P  ve  ry^'h  ere .    S  t*nt»er*. 

IE.  «A2K  A  SO:^S,  lis  Srua4iii|.5.T. 

R.  1 1 .  Cruhdw,  Cen.  Agu   (i.i.jj>Minit,. u  *  ......^  j 

201  WAsaiNOTON  Stbut,  Boston,     )  ifcn- 

230  SorTH  CUkRK  SnUKST,  CHICAOO*  )  OBIL 


for  mutyal  a^vantagt  whit  yu  mrtU  to  an,  uioortUor  ploa»o  moiitioit  thto  mqgaximo, 
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The  Engleside  Hotel, 

BEACH  HAVER,  H.  J. 

Hot  sea-water  baths  in  the 
house,  and  all  the  desirable  ad- 
juncts of  a  modern  hotel  home 
by  the  sea. 

Beach  Haven  is  noted  for  its 
matchless  bay  for  sailing  and 
fishing,  its  superb  bathing,  and 
the  select  class  of   its  patrons. 

Unsurpassed  as  a  resort  to 
obtain  relief   from  hay  fever. 

Send  for  Souvenir. 

ROBERT  R  ENQLE  &  SON, 

PROPRIETORS. 

U  yM  mdly  want  to  enioy  yonr  holiday 

TAKB  THB 

Red  Cross  Line  Steamers 

FOR 

ltllfn,N.S..  SLJ0IDS.II.F., 
udPllley's  Island.  II.F. 


An  oc«aa  voyage  at  one-quarter  the  cost  of 

going  to  Europe  and  a 

GREATER  CHANGE  OF  ATR  AND  SCENE, 

ftee-FIBST  CABIV .  UeladUg  HmOi  mjI 
Statereoai  Berth.  HALIFAX,  $16;  8T.J0HH8, 
tU  I  PILLET'S  I8L  AHD,  $40. 

RBTURM  TICKBTS  AT  RBDUCBD  RATBS. 

BOWRIlf «  Is  ARCHIBALD. 

BVImv,  ^wAm—  Kxch.  A«b«x  BvUdlac,  X.T. 


widely  known  indeed.  From 
tall  Kearsarge  here  one  gets  a 
fine  view  of  the  whole  range,  cul- 
minating in  the  sixty-two-hun- 
dred-foot summit  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington. Bartlett,  Jackson,  Gror- 
ham,  Glen,  Jefferson  Hill,  Craw- 
ford, Fabyans,  Twin  Mountain, 
and  the  Profile  House  in  the 
Franconias  are  among  the  noted 
stopping-places. 

Sixty  miles  north  of  the  White 
Moimtains  and  close  to  End 
Dam  on  the  Rangeleys  lies  Dix- 
ville  Notch,  where  is  to  be  found 
far  bolder  scenery  than  any  part 
of  the  White  Mountains  affords. 
On  the  south  side  lies  Lake  Win- 
nepesaukee,  stretching  out  25 
miles  and  offering  many  summer 
water  pleasures.  Alton  Bay, 
Wolfboro,  Weirs,  and  Center  Har- 
bor are  the  principal  stopping- 
places. 

To  the  westward  and  in  the  ad- 
joining State  of  Vermont  lie  the 
Green  Mountains.  Waterbury 
and  Stowe  are  the  headquarters 
for  those  wishing  to  ascend  Mt. 
Mansfield  or  to  visit  the  Smug- 
glerrf  Notch,  while  Ridley,  « 
miles  from  Waterbury,  is  the 
point  of  attack  for  the  Camel's 
Hump.  At  the  northern  border 
of  the  State  lies  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  with  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  coolness  as  well  as  for 
fighting  muscalonge  and  trout 
in  their  perfection.  About  mid- 
way along  the  lake  Owl's  Head 
Mountain  rises  precipitately  for 
over  2,700  feet.  Some  of  the  best 
fishing  is  just  off  here,  and  the 
scenery  is  marvelously  pictur- 
esque. From  Newport,  at  the 
southern  end,  to  Magog  (in  Ca- 
nadian territory),  at  the  north- 
em,  a  steamer  visits  all  the  set- 
tlements along  the  lake  shores. 

The  Berkshire  Hills,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, are  really  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Great  Harrington,  Stockbridge, 
Lee,  Pittsfield,  North  Adams, 
near  the  Great  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
Williamstown,  and  Lenox,  upon 
whom  Fashion  long  since  set  the 
stamp  of  her  approval,  are  names 
familiar  to  every  ear. 

Had  we  gone  west  instead  of 
south,  however,  from  Memphre- 
magog  we  should  have  found 
ourselves  in  a  section  even  more 
renowned — a  section  containing 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake 
George,  the  Adirondacks  and 
the  datskills,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Trenton  Falls,    Watkins    Glen, 


"Up  in  the  cool  Northland/ 


Amons:  the  balsamic  mountains 
surrounding  beautiful 

Lakt  MeiDphremagis, 

IN  VERMONT  AND  CANADA. 

Ifo^^l  and  cottages    accommodating  200 
guests.     Suites  with  private  baths. 

Cool,  dry  piney  air.  No  evening  dews.  The 
beet  cedar  boata  and  boating  facilities ;  black 
base,  lake  trout,  lun^e,  and  other  (ood  flahlnff ; 
also  shooting,  driving,  romantic  walks,  folf« 
tennis,  croquet,  camjvflrea,  and  all  out-door 
sports.  Classical  music  concerts  and  select  enter- 
tainments. Cold,  delicious  mountain  spring 
water.  Extensive  hotel  farm.  Excellent  meats. 
A  delightful  and  secure  summer  home,  having 
all  comforts  and  the  freedom  incident  to  a 
wild,  romantic  country.  It  is  easily  reached 
from  cdl  points.  Rates  from  $ia  per  week.  Il- 
lustrated txwklet  and  terms  by  addressing 

OWL»S  HEAD  HOTEL, 
3  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

LoiklngfirfirudScinery? 
Wait  to  Oit  Rich?   Yas? 

Then  write  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company,  San  Francisco,  for  ••  How 
to  Reach  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alas- 
ka;'* "Answers  to  Every-day 
Queries;"  ««Map  of  Alaska;" 
«« Alaska  Excursions,"  and  other  pub- 
lications, all  free.  Total  postage,  10  cents. 

Remember  that  this  company  operates  over  20 
steamships— has  been  running  to  Alaska  the  year 
round  for  over  30  years — is  the  U.  S.  Mail  and 
Alaska  express  carrier— has  steamers  especially 
built  for  the  Alaska  route — has  the  experienced 
pilots  and  officers  who  are  familiar  with  the  in- 
tricate navigation  of  the  inland  route — ^runs  steam- 
ers to  all  principal  Pacific  coast  ports  from  Mexico 
to  Alaska,  inclusive.  Travelers  who  regard  their 
time  and  their  safety  as  of  value  will  see  to  it  that 
their  tickeu  read  over  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company's  line. 

GOODALL,  PBRKINS  A  CO.. 
Gkn.  Aots.  San  Franoisoo,  Cau 


for  mutual  advantage  whM  gou  wrIU  to  an  adoBrtU^r  plaaae  mention  thit  magaxlno, 
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Walter's  Sanitarium 


WALTER'S  PARK,         WEBNKB8T1LLG,  PA. 

In  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  is  un> 

equaled  as    a  Winter   Resort    for 

invalids.      All   modem   conveniences. 

Cttalosiies  &««.  Address  Robt.  Walter,  M .D. 


The  Historic  White  Silphir  Sprligs, 

Greenbrier  County^  West  Virginia, 
The  Representative  Resort  of  the  5onth. 

A  great  central  point  of  reunion  for  the 
best  society  of  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
West.  Immediately  on  main  Une  C.  A  O.  By, 
Accommodation  for  2,000.  Season  June  15 
to  October  1.   Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  W.  ScavUie,  MmoMger. 

J^MONG  the  great  number  of  thoroughly 

equipped  sanatoriums  there  is  none  bet' 

ter  fitted  by  nature  and  art  to  ^ve  absolute 

rest  than  the  Jackson  Sanatorium  atDans^ 

ville,  N.    Y. 

Whbn  in  new  YORK  Crrv  stop  at 

MILLER'S  HOTEL, 

39  West  36th  St. 

The  jnreat  Family  Hotel  for  Tourists,  Teachers, 
and  Commercial  Travelers.  Especially  adapted  to 
Ladies,  traveling  alone  or  in  parties. 

American  plan,  $a  to  $4  per  day. 

Turkish.  Electric,  and  Roman  Baths  connected  with  the 
Hotel.  Qean.  Quiet.  Comfortable.  Best  ventilation ;  best 
service.  Send /or  circulars. 

CHARLES  H.  HAYNBS,  Proprietor. 


Sharon  Springs,  Cooperstown, 
Richfield  Springs,  Cobleskill, 
Rum  Hill,  Chittenango  Springs, 
Skaneateles,  Clifton  Springs, 
Canandaigua.  Keuka  Lake, 
Grove  Springs,  Chautauqua 
Lake,  and  a  host  of  others.  New 
York  State  is  no  niggard  in  the 
matter  of  summering-places. 
The  Adirondacks  alone,  with 
their  500  mountains,  more  than 
1,000  lakes  connected  in  a  series  of 
perfectly  labyrinthine  systems  by 
rivers  and  streams,  the  whole 
tract  covering  some  15,000  square 
miles,  undoubtedly  comprise  the 
most  elaborate  and  satisfying 
summer  pleasure  grounds,  all 
things  considered,  in  these  United 
States. 

I  n  t  h  e  Connecticut  Valley 
are  Northampton,  Had  ley,  Hat- 
field, Mount  Holyoke,  Mt.  Tom, 
Fellows  Falls,  and  Newbury  ; 
close  to  New  York  City  lie  Lake 
Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  Lake  Hopatcong, 
Budd's  Lake,  Schooley's  Moun- 
tain, etc.,  in  New  Jersey;  the 
Shawangunk  region  of  New 
York  includes  EUenville,  Lib- 
erty, Neversink,  and  Guymad 
Springs;  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  Mauch  Chunk,  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  of  Pennsylvania, and 
the  innumerable  springs  of  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  are  pe- 
rennially attractive;  and  the  lake 
country  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, the  Thousand  Islands, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great 
lakes  will  in  themselves  accom- 
modate no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  our  summer  travelers. 


HEiLTNl  REST!  GOMFOmi 


^-^  Jackson    Sunutoriunh 

DAN5VILLE,   H.  T. 

A  Mtifftiipreni  Heaifh  Ir  :  - 
lion,  t^st&Ulishtd  in  iS^B;  Of>ea  *li  x^ 
year.  On  the  Delaware,  Lacl;awi43ni  ^ 
Western  Railroad,  a  night *s  ndc  f?t«j 
New  V'ork  Citv  and  tw*o  hours  from.  Ii_'- 
f^lo.  Fh-e  Proof  Main  Buiidhi^^* 
All  modern  improvcnients;  scDritr  h*^,*-- 
cst  grade.  If  seeking  health  or  rr**  ■>» 
not  fail,  before  dcciditig,  to  wriit  1 
illustraied  literature^  addressing 

J.  ARTHUR  JACKSOH,  B.D.,  Secrturj. 


KirkwoodImi,|^SS:ei 

Rebuilt,   refurniihcd,    iS^ft,     Id  til 
family  resorL    Sea-bathinf.    L&vn ; 
jnd  forest  Out*door  sports.  Ekctnc 
lights*    Perfect  samUtion. 

New  York  Otiice,  43  Gcdir  St 


University 


Somttblng  intirily  ntw  in  TRAVEL  and  EDUCATION 

Tours  conducted  by  university  specialists  for  all  who  care  to  travel  seri- 
ously. A  systematic  course  in  History  and  Art.  Leisurely,  restful,  econom- 
ical, and  profitable  travel.  Plans  for  the  summers  of  1898,  z8oo,  and  1900 
now  ready.    Write  for  particulars  before  making  other  plans.    Addrtw 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSin  TRAVEL,  26  H.  m  SL,  PUladelphia,  Pa. 


TraYCI 


BUMDHESS   PREVENTED. 

The  Absorption  Treatment  a  Success 

in  treating  all  forms  of  diseased  eyes  without  Knife  or  Risk* 

Over  75,000  treatments  given  at  our  institution  In  *97. 
Representative  people  from  all  parts  of  United  States 
and  Canada  endorse  this  institution. 

'^Do  Mot  Watt  to  bo  Blind.'' 

Jhmsamds  Have  Everything  to  Gain  and  Nothing  to  Lose.  t.  ^  «« jj«»  i*,  m^w^ ,  .„tMi  ^^^^^m^m 

Pmmphlet  R  Brec,  describings  home  treatment  and  institution,  the  largest  and  most  flaccessful  in  America. 

THE    BEMI8    EYE   SANITARIUM,   -    Clens  Falls,  New  York. 

»^eeceeccw>ecc<Krc<^eeceoecceoee€eceeeceeteoeeceee<reeeeegeieeeel 


for  mutual  aduantagt  wktn  f/ou  u/ritt  to  an  advertiser  phase  mention  this  mugfLMtne, 
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blii'Wun, 


aMAu'jm:' 


%UM<j;. VV.1  \kii  *^ JflW^^-     un  k.  Futv,  **!*■;    t*^  ^f- 


i.M.^chri«r. 


^Ct*«^ 


for  mutual  advantage  luh^n  you  wHU  to  an  adoortiaor  pha'at  mention  thl»  magattno. 
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REMEMBER.you  have  one  whole  week 
for  careful  examination,  with  pfiznlege  of 
returning  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
your  money  will  be  promptly  returned. 


FINAL*  ♦  ♦ 

ANNOUNCBMBNT. 

Very  few  of  thcBe  gpecial  seta  now  remain.  Every  reader  knowt  that  the  work  ie  not  otdy  an  EncyelopcBdia^  treaiing 
over  60^000  topics^  but  the  nu)U  exhaustive  Dictiona^  pubUshed^  defining  over  950,000  word»^  which  is  25,000  more  than 
any  other.  They  also  Hnnw  thai  they  are  secuHng  the  work  for  LESS  THAN  ONE-THIRD  THE  REO UJLAR  PRICE, 
ana  as  a  consequence  orders  are  being  received  daUyfrom  aU  sections  of  the  country. 

In  twkiufj  wkM  k  nt  tho  oUj*!.'  of  our  Vniwincss  year,  wi*  find  a  ftyw  BftHof  "Hie  EncyeiopiGdlc  Dlctlonarv  in  CIoUl 
^nd  hfllf-Rti^sin  Uhts  t^puelai  Llbrar>'  Hf^nUri^)  ami  Full  ^[it-ep.  of  wlikh  the  sWt^s  i>f  ^oiaeof  the  vommes  are 
sliKhtlv  rnbbod— not  rnougli  to  impfllr  their  real  valut*  or  HpjM^iiranrt-  In  your  libra rj%  but  sufficient  to  prevent 
their  flhtpmeut  us  perft«:'t  ^tOfk  at  our  n^KUlur  prlci^ft  of  S43to  f7tMi  sat.  Thi^r^  bt^in^^  only  a  limited  number  of 
tUt?iM5  frets,  ^To  dhair  not  go  to  tba  trouble  of  reblnding  tbvm.  but  biive  dt?cidtd  tn  let  tlit-m  k^o  on  easy  paymente  of 


At  once  ivCyclopcedIa  and  a  Dictionary 


JrST  Aft  1 

FcHiF  m4^^ve  ri^Uiiio^i. 

J  ,LiMj  H  oyal  1^  u JLTb)  F Ji^eti .    !%>*?  J.?!?.'.  ,.300  ti>  pmiiuf  r. 


Uhrsry 
In  itself. 


It  down  nnil  llper  month  until  paid 
for— le^  than  one-third  the  re^nilar 
ptlre* 

BY  PROiHPT  ACTION  NOW, 

therefore,  n  number  of  ambitions 
leaders  of  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
who  licslre  nn  up-to-date  reference 


1  \  1  vriLry  nia  v  now  secure  these  special 
Mts  St  about  cost  d  paper,  lihk.  and 
bifid  tns* 

JUST  NOW 

THEV  ARK  YOURS  FOR  A  LIPB- 
TIME  THIS  EASY  WAY. 

81  DOWN 

SECrBES  IHKEDIATE  POSSBSSIOH 

of  the  entlm  set  of  four  volumes. 
Baliuico  puri^ble  H  monthly. 

liffiiUm  fnTu^e  not  think  that  thetettia 
41  rr  in  uriv  •it'y*ii  iiuMmplete  or  out  of  datr, 
Thfv  art  /frurj  ike  regular  ttock,  the  vricn 
nf  *rtit  rtMn/ftn'j  from  #41  to  #70,  according 

WE  GUARANTEE 

thtit  thi-oie  mf<  excei>t  for  sllEht  rubs  or 

uhriLKLoii»  on  the  sidm  of  acme  of  the  vo^ 

iiin^fl,  inet  pr^^oiaely  the  same  as  those 

luikl  HE,  full  prices;  yet  we  cannot  offer 

them  AS  pi'ft'.'i^t  stock,  and  our  loss  shall 

be  YQUT  fifiiu.    This  is 

PqbUItfIv  (he  Greatest  BarKaln 

fvtr  ofTc'red  In  a  strictly  hlsh- 

pIkm  atfiiidard  pabllcatloB. 

WHAT  THE  ABLEST  CRITICS  SAY. 

**Not  only  are  more  word»  dejtnf^  ^  thi$  New  Dictionary 
than  in  any  other,  but  its  dejinitione  are  more  exhauHir^.** 

— Chleaco  Tribune. 

"A  standard  reference  book,  treating  every  branch  of  fcfio«pl- 
edge  and  reeearek  in  a  maeteriy  manner." 

—Philadelphia  Press. 

"It  forme  in  iteelf  a  library  for  the  bu«y  man  of  afain,  f »/ 
merchant  ambitioue  to  advance  himself  in  hie  line,  or  the  student 
or  apprentice  jtut  making  a  tieginning." 

— SclentUle  American. 

"At  the  very  head  of  aU  contemporary  pubUcatione  of  its 

kind^  and  firmly  established  cu  one  of  the  few  great  referencebooks 

of  th«im>r(d."-€hrlstlan  Herald.  N.  Y. 

practtcalpurposes  and  look  as  well  in  your  book-case  ast  hose  for 

prices.    We  guarantee  that  the  Interiors  are  not  Injured  and  the 


WHAT  THE  EIVCYCLOPiEDIC  DICTIONARY  IS. 

It  contains  over  S5O.00O  defined  words— nearly  twice  as 
many  as  the  largest  "unabridged  "—and  Is  now  accepted  as  AN 
UNQUESTIONED  A I7THORITY  Wherever  the  English  language  Is 
spoken. 

It  Is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Encyclopedias,  treatlngover 
50.000  encyclopedic  subjects— the  Brltannlca  has  about  27,000. 
Just  think  of  it  I  The  whole  range  of  human  knowledge 
condensed  for  your  instant  use  by  such  world-famous  scien- 
tists as  Huxley,  Proctor,  and  a  hundred  other  educators  of 
hardly  less  renown  I  It  easily  takes  the  place  of  any  half-doxen 
other  reference  books  that  could  be  named. 

It  Is  an  ornament  to  any  Library :  beautifully  printed, 
substantially  bound,  profusely  Illustrated,  costing  moke 
THAN  •750,000  TO  PBODUCE,  the  regular  price  being  from  $43 
to  970  a  set. 

W%  p  WkM  P  WLM  D  B  D  These  sets  are  as  good  for  all  . 
sm  El  Iwl  El  iwl  ^  El  r%  which  we  are  getting  regular  prices. 

bindings  of  our  standard  grade.  The  most  serious  harm  to  any  one  set  is  no  greater  than  might  occur  In  a  few  days*  use  In  your  own 
home  or  office.  As  absolute  proof  of  this  statement,  you  may  retain  the  set  for  careful  examination  for  one  whole  week.  If 
not  entirely  satisfactory  you  may  return  the  volumes  and  money  will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  refunded.  This  Is  positively 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

Utkwt  Ia  ^AAlirA  Thift  firaAf  RArorAln  Bring  or  send  tltothe  New  York  Newspaper  Syndicate,  M  Fifth  Avenue, 
nVW  IV  •nurV  l  ni«  Ur  Vai  Barf^ain.  ^ew  York,  and  entire  set  of  four  superbvolumes.  bound  In  cloth,  will  be 
forwarded.  The  balance  is  to  be  paid  at  rate  of  91  monthly  for  one  year.  The  first  payment  for  either  binding  Is  only  %t , 
In  sending  your  first  pajrment  please  designate  the  style  of  binding  you  desire,  and  indicate  how  you  wish  the  volumes  sent,  as 
the  charges  for  delivery  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Remittances  received  after  this  special  lot  Is  exhausted  will  be  Im- 
mediately returned.  The  limited  stock  at  our  disposal  cannot  last  long.  To  protect  ourselves  against  book  dealers,  etc,  we  must 
decline  to  send  more  than  9  sets  to  any  one  party,  and  In  every  case  we  must  require  the  full  name  and  address  of  each  person 
receiving  a  set.  We  have  only  three  styles  of  binding  In  this  lot— cloth,  half -Russia,  and  full  sheep— about  an  equal  quantity  of 
each.  Order  at  once,  to  make  sure.  The  absolute  confidence  of  the  Syndicate  that  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated, 
highly  valued,  and  cheerfully  paid  for,  is  clearly  shown  by  sending  such  a  valuable  set  of  books,  the  subscription  price  of  which  is 
trovii  $43  to  $70,  on  an  advance  pasrment  of  only  $1.  We  refer  to  any  newspaper  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  or  San  Francisco. 
The  Half-Russia  Binding  will  be  supplied  for  95c.  additional  per  month.  FULL  SHEEP.  ftOc.  additional  per 
month. 

New  York  Newspaper  Syndicate,  91  A  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


For  miituat  adwMtago  when  you  write  to  an  adoorttaer  please  mention  this  magaxins, 
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Only  a  few  sets  of  the  great 

BIBLICAL  LIBRARY 

are  now  left  for  the  CLUB  to  distribute.  These  will 
be  allotted  to  those  who  first  become  members. 
Timely  notice  is  given  to  all  that  this  is 

OUR  FINAL  OFFBR  TO  RBVIBW  OF  REVIEWS  READERS. 

4  Beautiful  ART  VOLUMES,  a  complete  and  magrnlflcently 
illustrated  BIBLICAL  LIBRARY,  for  less  than  the  price 
of  an  ordinary  family  Bible 
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SPECIAL. 


In  order  lo  o&Sijkc  readers  of  the  Khvjfw  of 
Rr-i'Iews  to  an  undcrnHiirtding  ol  whdi  A  tryly 
'  wondc^rftil  work  tliii  ia,  nt  that  no  one  rauy 
m'fis^  thii^  finBl  op^port unity,  the  C\nh  will  futnd  pci^tatfc  ^ftid,  to  any  one  men- 
tionifiie^  \hv  Rkvikw,  a  N-JiiiUful  Art  Portfolio  of  cupyrij^htcd  Photograph k 
View*,  s«flrcL<rd  from  the  remjirkjibEe  wrrEc*  of  440  ftitUpajpe  ptateS  which 
i9i{>  iKautJtully  illustrate  ibLs  new  work.  Tbrsc  »re  g  x  id  inchL^  in  .lUc, 
printed  inim  the  oHfftnal  plates  on  hrivy  enameled  pjipcr^  afld  arc  suitable 
for  framlngr  und  home  decoratiom  Thrjr  wcfc  sccurr d  for  this  work  at  nii 
expense  of  $35,0{}0  lj>-  a  sp>eciat  cjTprdition  nent  to  J'iiltstrnc  and  the  East 
for  I  his  &i!e  purpose^  and  tonstitutt  Ehc  ill  Oat  remarkable  Collect  ton  of 
Biblical  photoffraphfl  the  world  (Hissesaes. 


The  most  wonderful  Biblical  production  in  existence.  .  .  .  .  . 

It  has  excited  tlie  interest  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 


A  GREAT  LIBRARY. 


It  is  beaotHnlly  bound  in  four  sofflptaous  volomes.  The  text,  printed  in  lar|;e  clear  type,  comprises  the 
Aiithoriied  Vereioo  of  the  Scriptures,  a  Bible  Dictlooaiy,  Bible  Atlas,  Helps  to  Bible  Study,  Bible  History, 
Harmooy  of  the  Qospels,  a  most  complete  Concordance,  and  a  score  of  other  new  and  yaloable  encyclopaMlic 
features,  together  with  thoosands  of  belpfol  and  llloniinatiye  notes,  commentaries,  explanations  and  reflec- 
tions which  make  this  remarkable  Library  indispensable  to  every  Bible  teacher  or  Bible  scholar,  and 
because  it  stimolates  Bible  reading,  especially  among  the  yoonf,  it  is  likewise  indispensable  to  every 
Christian  r 


A  5UPERB  WORK  OF  ART. 

Not  only  is  this  magnificent  work  printed  in  the  highest  style,  on  super  paper  and  in  beautiful  bindings, 
but  it  includes  the  most  remarkable  series  of  Bible  Illustrations  ever  brought  together.  Thev  comprise 
over  four  hundred  full-page  photographs  of  the  actual  scenes  and  places  of  the  great  events  of  Blole  History. 
They  are  the  only  truthful  Bible  Illustrations  ever  obtained.  They  lend  a  new  and  striking  interest  to  the 
Scriptural  narrative  and  make  its  events  vivid  and  real  They  are  as  fascinating  as  a  personal  journey 
through  the  Holy  Land. 


We  believe  tt  ImmMulble  to  bave  dven  greater  satt*ractfon  than  the  Clob  has  done  In  provtdina  the 

most  conirortable  way  for  all  r  -      ^       -     .  -. „     .     ,.       .  -  .        - 

ence,  and  study. 


[  to  poMeM  the  Greatest  Biblical  Production  in  existence,  for  enjoyment,  refer- 


In  this,  our  last  announcement,  we  desire  to  notify  you  that  the  Club  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  enable 
yon  to  obtain  this  creat  Library. 

jl  WcCLURE'S  J»IAGAggEBB^LECLUg,^^^H^^^ 


For  mutual  advaigtagt  whtn  you  wriU  to  an  adoertiwr  pl9aa§  mtntlon  this  magazine, 
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HISTORY  CLUB'S  QUICK 
CLEARANCE  SALE. 

MEMBERS  of  the  Club  haYe  tkken  all  the  sets  the  publishers  would  permit  us  to  distribute,  with  exception  of  a  few  in  Cl«t]i  and  Oalf 
Mor*o««.  These  have  been  used  for  exhibition  purposes  oaly,  and  while  thev  are  Juat  a*  (ood  mm  sew.  we  cannot,  of  course,  offer 
them  as  perfect  stock.  There  being:  an  extremely  UMtlted  Bamber  of  these  exhibition  sets,  we  shall  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  rebinding.  and 
to  effect  a  quick  clearance,  thus  close  the  Club,  we  have  decided  to  offer  them  at  oae-tlilrd  the  re^lar  publishers'  price,  and  further  will 
extend  to  you  the  IUtle>at-a>tlMie  payment  plan.  It  you  desite  to  possess  thto  great  liistorlcal  library,  3rou  can  secure  one  of  these  sea 
j  ust  now  at  about  the  e»at  ef  maklBc. 

WF     fiUARAHTEE  tbat  tlie  most  ■erions  liariii  to  any  one  of  tliese  special  sets  1»  no 
fffc     yiiwiiiin  I  fcfc  grreater  tlian  uronld  occur  In  a  femr  days'  use  In  your  omrn  lionie. 


FiU  out  this  coupon  and  wRil  to-day* 


Nl  Eftat  Twpnty-flfth  Strott,  New  York, 
Pipfliip  seiiit  me  your  Library  of  Unlvcraftl  History,  boutiil 

tji.^- .^..  . Itiiidiuff.     Tf  upon  iuapee lion  tbuwurlt 

iti  sttHsfarlory,  I  ihp[tc'<?  in  forward  on«  dollar  promptly  and  paj- 
the  bttlaiJCu  Ln  lic'eorduiicti  witb  tbe  terms  of  this  speclAl  offer. 


Namt 


This  Library  of  Universal  History 

18  POSITIVELY  THE  GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED  AND 
WILL  NEVER  BE  DUPLICATED  UNDER  ANY  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

W*r4s  ef  Pnilae  fr  the  Work. 


PRBS'T  E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS.  0/  Brtmm 
University,  says:  "The  educational  value  of  the 
*  Library  01  Universal  History '  is  sure  to  be  very 
great." 

Dr.  W.  T.  HARRIS.  U.  S.  Commisti^ner  0/ 
Education, yi^XtS'.  "I  appreciate  highly  the  impor« 
tance  of  stimulating  historical  study  oy  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  a  valuable  work  on  the  subject." 

RBV.  FRANCIS  W.  GREENE.  Philadtlfhia,  Pa., 
writes:  "The  binding,  paper,  type,  and  illustrations 
are  beautiful.  I  have  never  bought  anything  in  my 
life  that  I  am  better  pleased  with  than  I  am  with  thb 
set  of  books." 

TERMS  FOR  TfflS  SALE  ONLY. 


WHAT  THE  GREAT  WORK  REALLY  IS. 

The  three  great  epochs.  Aaelent  History,  Me4l»Tal  Hlatorrt  and  M o^ora 
HUtory,  naturally  claim  the  principal  portion  of  the  Library,  but  lloeoaft  Hlotorr 
also  receives  the  attention  its  importance  and  interest  demand,  and  the  record  of 

events  is  brought  right  do —   '-  '"-- """^  —  .  — 

tloB  and  The  PhlloMO 

work  ever  published  in  this  country.     The  IlluatratloBa,  from  the  works  of  such 


brought  right  down  to  the  present  year.  The  HIatory  of  Olvtllsa- 
i  The  PhUoooohy  of  Hlatory  are  more  fully  treated  than  In  any  other 
r  published  in  this  country.  The  IlluatratloBa,  from  the  works  of  such 
great  artists  as  Meissonier,  De  Neuville.  and  Dore.  are  numerous  and  brilliant,  marking 
the  turning-points  of  history,  and  The  lllalorleol  Mops  (there  are  nearly  200  of 
them)  are  more  abundant  and  accurate  than  in  any  other  work,  native  or  fbreigm. 
In  every  one  of  those  vital  features  which  constitute  a  comprehensive,  accurate^in- 
structive,  and  valuable  History  of  the  World,  the  iJbrary  is  simply  incomparable'  It 
is  the  Latest  and  the  Beat. 

Clotli  Blndlnsy  %i.oo  upon  examination  and  fi.oo  a 
lonths.     Half  morocco  or  Special 


JLlbrar^  ] 


month  for  15  mc 
Bin 

oupon,  designate  st^le  of  binding  deatr 

pay  ■    "      .     "     _       .  '      ■  ■      ■_."  ^ , 

if  not  satisfactory  you  may  return.    Our  confidence  that  thb  great  8-volume  Historical  Library  will  not  only  prove  satisfactory, 


a  month  for  15  months.     On  filling  out  coupon,  designate  style  of  binding  desired.  _  ^ 

ly  delivery  charges.^    You  have  the  right  to  retain  the  work  one  week  for  inspection,  and 


during  this  sale,  the  purchaser  must  1 


ndln^y  f  x.oo  upon  examination  and  f  1.25 
Owing  to  the  low  prices  the  work  is  sold  at 


but  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  highly  valued,  and  cheerfully  paid  for,  is  shown  by  sending  this  valtmble  set  of  booloi,  the 
publishers*  price  of  which  is  from  ^.00  to  f6o.oo,  without  an  advance  payment. 

This  QUICK.  CLBARAIVCB  8.4LB  provides  a  eomrortable  way  for  too  to  becomo  the  owner  of  a  wet  of 
books  of  iTfe-long  value,  for  etudy,  occasional  reading,  and  for  reference  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  history. 

McClure's  Magazine  History  Club,  141  E.  25tli  SU  N.  Y. 


i 


For  mutual  aduantage  ufhtn  you  wriU  to  an  advortitor  pioasa  mamUon  tMs  magailna, 
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By  Request--^^ 


We  have  received  from  our  members  many  requests  to  provide  them.  In  library  form, 
bound  so  as  to  protect  the  sheets,  a  selection  of  the  masterpieces  of  vocal  and  Instru- 
mental music.  As  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Association  to  supply  members  with  whatever 
they  desire,  we  have  had  prepared  and  are  now  ready  to  deliver  to  members,  or  those 
who  join  the  Association  this  month,  such  a  collection  of  choice 


MUSIC 


AS  HAS  NBVBR  .... 
BBFORB  BBBN  .... 
QATHBRBD  TOOBTHBR, 


WmmM 

km  lNSTRi:,*lDiTAl./,| 


Over  200  idcctioiit  of   vocal  and  instrumental  dmitic. 

Over  200  magnificent  iOustratloat.    640  pago. 

BiografliiM  of  famoot  campcten^  all  in  library  htm,  in 
2  beautiful  vouuncfc 

Entire  woA  printed   on  extra  super  calendered  paper. 


The 
Association, 

Through  its  cooperative  plan, 
provides  members  sheet  music 
and  musical  instruments  of 
all  descriptions  at  manufac- 
turers' prices,  thus  savins: 
three  profits,  the  jobber's, 
the  wholesaler's,  and  the 
retailer's. 

Correspondence 
Invited. 

From  all  who  are  not  mem- 
bers we  request  an  opportu- 
nity to  explain  the  benefits  of 
the  Association.  It  matters 
not  whether  one  is  a  beginner 
or  a  finished  musician,  the 
Association  will  save  you 
money. 


Special  Offer  for  Month  of  May. 

For  this  month  only,  we  are  offering  over  $50  worth  of  music,  printed  upon 
extra  super  paper,  beautifully  bound  in  two  magnificent  volumes  containing 
640  pages,  ov.er  aoo  selections  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  embellished 
with  over  aoo  Illustrations,  containing  biographies  of  famous  composers  of 
the  world.  In  combination  with  a  membership  certificate,  which  entities  you 
to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Association,  at  so  small  a  price  and  upon  such  easy 
monthly  payments  that  no  one  who  needs  music  for  study  or  desires  It  for 
the  pleasure  afforded  should  neglect  to  investigate  this  present  opportunity. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  given  all  requests  for  full  particulars  regarding 
the  Association  and  the  attractive  offer  which  is  being  made  during  the 
month  of  May. 

StandardMusial  Association,  cor.Sth  Ave.  &  lTthSt,NewYork. 


For  mutual  advantage  whtn  you  uftlte  to  an  aduortlaor  ploaao  montlom  tMa  magaiiim. 
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is  delivered  to 

CLUB  MEMBERS 

upon  payment  of 

SMALL   CLUB    FEE. 


...Completed. 

The  Achievement  of  the  Century. 

It  represents  the  wealth  of  ten  thousand  unsifted  volumes. 

The  hundreds  of  critical  essays  are  written  by  recognized  authorities  and  provide  endless 
delightful  excursions  into  every  field  of  literature. 

With  the  Library  the  reader  no  longer  explores  the  treasure  land  of  books  at  random,  but 
with  accurate  knowledge  and  clearest  insight. 

It  is  a  biographical  history  of  literature  such  as  has  never  before  been  written. 

Everything  one  wishes  to  know  of  the  world's  immortals  is  here. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  reference  library  of  literature  in  any  language. 

As  a  means  of  study,  reference,  or  for  refreshing  one's  memory  the  department  devoted  to 
Famous  Books  of  the  World  is  of  inestimable  service. 

The  anthology  of  famous  masterpieces  of  poetry,  lyrics,  hymns,  and  the  like  sweeps  the 
whole  field,  ancient  and  modem. 

The  distinct  literatures  of  different  ages  and  countries  are  treated  in  elaborate  signed  articles 
by  scholars  who  are  first  authority  in  their  several  fields. 

The  dictionary  of  authors  is  such  as  has  never  before  been  compiled,  and  is  absolutely  unique. 

The  exhaustive  indices  and  cross-indices  make  it  invaluable  for  quick  reference. 

Here  one  lives  with  the  poets,  historians,  orators,  scientists,  philosophers,  dramatists — in  fact, 
with  the  great  writers  and  thinkers  the  world  has  produced. 

It  is  Economy  in  Books. 

By  joining  the  Club  the  Library  can  be  obtained  for  a  sum  far  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
simplest  collection  of  single  volumes,  and  from  a  standpoint  of  economy  no  lover  of  books  can 
afford  to  be  without  it. 

Thousands  of  Dollars  Saved. 

All  who  join  the  Club  enjoy  a  special  price,  and  the  saving  to  those  who  have  become 
members  aggregates  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  is  the  Club's  Last  Announcement. 

The  Club,  in  order  to  quickly  and  thoroughly  introduce  the  Library,  has  offered  every  pos- 
sible inducement  to  Club  members.  That  the  Club  has  been  successful  in  its  mission  is  evidenced 
by  its  tremendous  advance  sale  (over  a  million  volumes  during  publication).  We  believe  we  are 
fair  to  all  in  making  the  statement  that  the  Warner  Library  is  not  only  the  best  known,  but  the 
most  thoroughly  appreciated  work  that  America  has  produced.  Sooner  or  later  the  Library  (even 
at  the  full  subscription  price)  will  find  its  way  into  every  home  of  culture  and  refinement. 

Attention  Called.    We  Now  Offer 

for  the  last  time  to  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  all  the  advantages  of  the  Club.     Full 
particulars  will  be  sent  upon  application  to 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  CLUB, 


91^3  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


For  mutnai  advttntag^  wkti  you  wrIU  to  an  advertUer  pi§aMO  mention  this  magazine, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^  In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  of 

Charfr      April  19  the  two  houses  of  Congress 

of  Freedom,   adopted   a   preamble    and    resolutions 

under  the  following  title  : 

Joint  resolution  for  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  of  Cuba,  demanding  that  the 
government  of  Spain  relinquish  its  authority  and  gov- 
ernment in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land 
and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and 
directing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  these 
re!*olutions  into  effect. 

The  full  text  of  the  momentous  declaration 
which  bears  the  foregoing  legal  title  may  well  be 
put  on  record  herewith  : 

Whereas,  The  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  ex- 
iKted  for  more  than  three  years  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
so  near  our  own  borders,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace 
to  Christian  civilization,  culminating,  as  they  have,  in 
the  destruction  of  a  United  States  battleship,  with  two 
hundred  and  sixty  of  its  officers  and  crew,  while  on  a 
friendly  visit  In  the  harbor  of  Havana,  and  cannot 
longer  be  endured,  as  has  been  set  forth  by  the  Presi* 
<lent  of  the  United  States  In  his  message  to  Congress  of 
April  II,  1898,  upon  which  the  action  of  Congress  was 
in%-ited)  therefore  be  it  resolved  : 

First— That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 

Second— That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
ilemand,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
hereby  demand,  that  the  government  of  Spain  at  once 
relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from 
Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

Third— That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  directed  and  em|K)wered  to  use  the 
entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
call  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect. 

Fourth— That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereij<nty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island,  except  for  the 
pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination  when 
that  is  accomplished  to  leave  the  government  and  con- 
trol of  the  island  to  its  people. 


A  Memorabit 
April  19. 


The  resolution  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  April  20,  the  Cabinet  hav- 
ing meanwhile  advised  him  in  the  drafting  of  an 
ultimatum  to  Spain,  which  was  immediately 
cabled.  The  ultimatum  informed  the  Spanish 
Government  of  the  nature  of  the  joint  resolutions, 
and  gave  three  days  within  which  Spain  might 
decide  to  meet  our  demands  and  avoid  a  war. 
In  any  event,  the  passage  of  those  resolutions 
marked  the  end  c^  Spanish  sovereignty  in  Cuba. 
The  real  independence  day  that  the  Cubans  will 
celebrate  in  time  to  come  will  be  the  19th  day  of 
April.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  that  Spam  would  yield  to  the  ulti- 
matum without  at  least  some  show  of  fight,  and 
there  can  never  be  a  show  of  fight  without  the 
danger  of  serious  loss  on  both  sides.  Nor  can 
any  country  that  draws  its  sword  against  another 
foretell  how  soon  it  may  turn  again  to  its  plow- 
shares. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  for  Cuba  that 
the  long-desired  boon  of  independence  was  per- 
fectly assured  when  Mr.  McKinley  signed  the 
joint  resolution  declaring  that  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent.  The  events  of  the  19th  and 
20th  of  April  came  as  the  culmination  of  a  period 
of  many  days'  discussion  that  was  at  times  ex- 
ceedingly violent,  yet  which  upon  the  whole  dis- 
closed a  remarkable  unanimity  about  the  essential 
fact  that  Spain  had  inevitably  forfeited  Cuba. 

There  was  no   radical  difference  to 

Impressive        ,  .     ^  ^i.         •  r 

Unanimity  be  overcome  between  the  views  of 
at  WashingUn.  ^j^^  President  and  those  of  Congress, 
nor  was  there  any  really  vital  antagonism  be- 
tween the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  two  legis- 
lative chambers.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few 
so-called  peace-at-any-price  men.  Their  point  of 
view  seemed  altogether  an  anachronism,  because 
for  the  most  part  they  were  raising  questions  that 
the  American  pej^ple  had  asked  and  answered  as 
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long  ago  as  the  year  1896.  The  protests  they 
were  making  in  the  month  of  April,  1898^  ought 
to  have  been  made  when  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  summer  of  1896, 
unanimously  adopted  the  independence  of  Cuba 
as  one  of  the  planks  in  its  platform;  while  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago  com- 
mitted itself  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  explicitly. 
Ever  since  the  Cuban  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  year  1895,  there  has  been  a 
growing  determination  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  American  people  that  this  time  the  Span- 
iards must  go.  They  saw  that  we  had  erred  in 
failing  to  liberate  Cuba  at  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  years'  struggle  that  was  ended 
twenty  years  ago  under  promises  of  reform  on 
Spain's  part  whichvwere  never  fulfilled  ;  and  they 
were  mwardly  resolved  not  to  repeat  the  mistake. 

Tu  »,i,  MM  „  Even  if  the  peace-at-any-price  men 
Awoke  a  Year  had  been  justified  in  ignoring  the 
Too  Late.  actions  of  the  great  national  con- 
ventions almost  two  years  ago,  there  can  be  no 
excuse,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  for  the 
silence  they  kept  when  President  Cleveland  in  his 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  Cuban  question  in  his 
message  of  December,  1896,  declared  that  he  saw 
no  prospect  of  an  early  termin«Sion  of  the  Cuban 
struggle,  and  that  the  United  States  might  in  the 
near  future  have  to  recognize  ''higher  obliga- 
tions "  than  the  duty  of  neutrality  to  Spain,  and 
intervene  to  save  the  island  from  absolute  ruin. 
This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  before  the  re- 
concentration  policy  of  General  Weyler  had 
wrought  its  mature  results.  Since  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's prophetic  message,  the  situation  has  grown 
steadily  worse  ;  and  the  tide  of  moral  indignation 
in  the  United  States  has  risen  higher  and  higher. 
And  yet  there  are  educated  people  in  the  United 
States — most  of  them,  it  would  seem,  residing  in 
the  city  of  New  York — whose  bewilderment  and 
surprise  in  the  middle  of  April,  1898,  showed 
plainly  that  they  had  never  for  one  moment  been 
aware  that  the  Cuban  question  had  so  much  as 
existed  for  anybody  in  the  United  States  except 
for  the  readers  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
the  "yellow  journals" — which  journals  they  had 
sedulously  excluded  from  their  clubs  as  well  as 
from  their  homes.  They  were  as  ignorant,  in 
fact,  of  the  actual  state  of  American  opinion  as 
were  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  lighter  element  of 
the  French  court  as  late  as  June,  1789,  that  a 
really  serious  revolution  was  inapending.  This 
particular  sort  of  innocence  did  not,  of  course,  play 
any  influential  part  at  Washington  last  month. 
The  small  group  of  men  who  struggled  ably  to 
the  very  last  to  prevent  intervention  were  per- 
fectly well  informed  and  knew  exactly  what  they 


were  about.  They  represented  the  so-called 
*'  business  interests  "  set  in  motion  by  the  Roths^ 
childs.  But  they  were  only  a  handful.  Apir 
from  them,  it  was  agreed  that  Cuba  must  be  i> 
lieved,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  war  on  our  p«i 

The  "Maine  "    Jt  has  been  frequently  remarked  iLit 

inciaent  .  ^       j  •  i        *  #    •      ^     » 

Caused  Delay,  the  disaster  to  the  Maine  had  preci 
Not  Haste.  {x^^ed  the  crisis  that  led  to  the  climii 
of  April  19-21  much  sooner  than  we  should  oilier 
wise  have  reached  the  point  of  intervention  U 
force.  This,  however,  may  at  least  be  qn^ 
tioned.  We  had  sent  our  warships  to  the  vic;a 
ity  of  Cuba  in  the  middle  of  January,  apparent^ 
with  the  intention  of  presenting  an  ultimatnn:  r. 
a  very  early  day.  The  whole  country — »lwa\v 
excepting  Wall  Street  and  that  peculiar  eleniH- 
of  educated  persons  who  are  apparently  ne\>r 
able  to  understand  things  until  they  have  recedt-i 
into  historical  prospective — was  ready  for  actii  '^ 
on  grounds  of  humanity.  As  a  preparation  f  r 
a  vigorous  policy,  the  President  had  collect*>i 
from  our  consuls  in  Cuba  a  great  mass  of  ^epn^^ 
confirming  all  the  assertions  of  the  newspapen^ 
about  the  starvation  of  the  rtconcentrado^.  Con- 
gress had  called  for  these  reports,  and  the  Pre*: 
dent  was  just  on  the  eve  of  giving  them  to  th 
Senate  and  to  the  world,  when  the  news  of  i 
Maine  explosion  came.  The  excitement  can** 
by  that  event  led  the  President  to  defer  makii 
public  the  consular  reports.  It  was  feared  thai 
the  reports,  plus  the  Maine  disaster,  would  l«i; 
Congress  to  declare  war  on  the  instant.  Aci 
so  there  followed  the  anxious  period  of  susper^ 
while  the  Naval  Board  was  making  its  t^*  l^ 
inquiry.  On  March  28,  more  than  forty  dav> 
after  the  explosion,  the  President  transmitted  tit* 
report  of  the  Naval  Board  to  Congress,  witli  a 
brief  message,  in  which  he  said  that  he  could  r.' : 
permit  himself  to  doubt  that  *  *  the  sense  of  jc> 
tice  of  the  Spanish  nation  would  dictate  a  cou:^ 
of  action  suggested  by  honor  and  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  governments." 

The  Lon  -  ^^  ^*®  understood  that  the  transmisi'  d 
Awaited  of  this  report  of  the  Naval  Board,  vhicli 
Message.  pQ^nted  to  culpable  negligence,  if  not  di- 
rect complicity,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  aulbor 
ities,  would  soon  be  followed  by  an  elaborate  tii" 
vigorous  message  from  the  President  dealing  ^ 
with  the  whole  Cuban  question.  Date  after  dj:^ 
was  set  for  the  sending  in  of  his  message,  ano 
again  and  again  some  excuse  was  given  for  ::> 
postponement.  The  impatience  of  Congress  vis 
simply  a  reflex  of  the  anxiety  and  impaliena*  of 
the  country  at  large.  Congress  and  the  oonntiy 
showed,  however,  a  most  extraordinary  patientv. 
while  the  President  was  occupied  with  well- metal 
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PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  MCKINLEY. 

(As  he  appeared  to  De  Lipman,  of  the  Jounxal,  in  April.) 

but  futile  schemes  of  diplomacy.  Finally,  on 
^londay,  April  11,  the  belated  message  actually 
arrived.  The  nervous  excitement  of  the  country 
had  only  become  the  more  intense  by  reason  of 
waiting,  and  the  message  fell  short  of  the  wishes 
of  those  whose  overwrought  feelings  demanded 
vehement  and  burning  expressions.  It  was,  never- 
theless, a  wise  message,  and  its  conservatism  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  thwart  the  development  of  a  strong 
policy  by  Congress.  It  set  forth  the  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  deal  with  Spain  by  nego- 
tiation and  admitted  that  nothing  further  in  that 
direction  could  be  done.  It  recited  the  horrors 
of  Spanish  methods  in  Cuba  and  declared  that 
the  war  must  stop.  It  argued  against  the  recog- 
nition of  Cuban  independence,  upon  the  well- 
established  ground  that  recognition  should  follow 
rather  than  precede  the  accomplished  fact.  The 
j>olicy  that  it  recommended  to  Congress  was  **  the 
forcible  intervention  of  the  United  States  as  a 
neutral  to  stop  the  war,  according  to  the  large 
dictates  of  humanity."  The  President's  long 
argument  and  review  led  up  to  the  following  con- 
clusion and  advice  : 

The  only  hope  of  relief  and  repose  from  a  condition 
which  can  no  longer  be  endured  is  the  enforced  pacifica- 
tion of  Cab&  In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name 
of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  endangered  American  in- 


terests, which  give  us  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak 
and  to  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  these  considerations, 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize  and  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  measures  to  secure  a  full  and  final  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  between  the  government  of  Spain 
and  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  to  secure  in  the  island  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  government  capable  of  main- 
taining order  and  observing  its  international  obliga- 
tions, insuring  peace  and  tranquillity  and  the  security 
of  its  citizens,  as  well  as  our  own,  and  to  use  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  may  be 
necessary  for  these  purposes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  message  did 
Congrela,   "^^  explicitly  side  with  the  insurgents  in 

their  demand  for  independence,  although 
there  was  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  could  result  i^.  anything  |but  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Spanish  title.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  declared  himself  ready  to  execute 
any  policy  that  Congress  might  adopt.  The  ques- 
tion was  at  once  taken  hold  of  by  the  proper 
committee  in  each  house.  At  length,  on  the  13th, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  reported  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  on  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  322  to  19. 
This  resolution  directed  the  President  to  inter- 
vene at  once  in  Cuba,  authorized  him  to  use  the 


'ttnu'Hi^  fur 


SENATOR  J.  B.  PORAKER*  OF  OHIO. 

(Author  of  the  tesolutions  that  were  finally  adopted.) 
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army  and  navy,  and  further  directed  him  to 
establish  in  the  island  a  free  and  independent 
government  of  the  people.  Thus  il  was  made 
certain  that  pacification  should  not  be  followed 
by  a  compromise  which  would  retain  even  anom- 


8BNATOR  CU8HMAN  K.  DAVIS. 

(Author  of  the  Senate  committee*8  report.) 

inal  Spanish  sovereignty.  In  the  Senate,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  on  April 
14  resolutions  identical  with  those  printed  on  our 
opening  page  (except  the  last  section,  afterward 
unanimously  added  as  an  amendment).  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  powerful  and  brilliant  re- 
port prepared  and  presented  by  Senator  ('ushman 
K.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  committee,  which, 
next  to  the  President's  papers,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  of  the  documentary  records 
of  the  month.  The  Senate  has  no  machinery  for 
shutting  off  debate;  but  the  committee's  resolu- 
tions would  have  been  adopted  in  short  order 
but  for  the  introduction  of  an  amendment  recog- 
nizing the  existing  provisional  government  of  the 
Cuban  republic.  The  most  conspicuous  advo- 
cates of  this  amendment  were  Senator  Foraker 
on  tlie  Republican  side  and  Senator  Turpie  on 
tlie  other.  The  Democrats  formed  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment. On  the  16th  the  recognition  amendment 
was  voted  upon,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  51  to  37.  The  resolutions  as  thus  amended 
were  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  67  to  21.  This 
was  on  Saturday. 


^^^  It  was  well  known  that  the  House 

Qu§8tion  of  would  not  readily  concur  in  recog- 
"Recognition."  ^jging  the  provisional  republic,  and 
it  was  feared  that  a  protracted  deadlock  might 
ensue.  Patriotism,  however,  was  triumphant 
over  preference;  and  after  a  fourteen  hours'  ses- 
sion, which  extended  from  the  time  of  assembling 
on  Monday  until  nearly  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  report  of  a  joint  conference  com- 
mittee was  accepted  by  both  houses.  This  report 
substituted  the  Senate  resolutions  for  those  of 
the  other  chamber,  but  omitted  the  clause  recog- 
nizing the  present  Cuban  Government.  The  plan 
as  adopted  had  the  fullest  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  w^ould  seem  by  all  means  to  have  been 
the  wiser  and  safer  one  for  the  country  to  pursue. 
Recognition  of  the  Masso  government  may  in- 
deed follow  at  a  very  early  day,  but  at  the  out- 
set of  armed  intervention  the  United  Siat*^ 
ought  not  to  be  hampered.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, our  demand  that  Spain  should  withdraw 
her  troops  and  relinquish  sovereignty  in  Cul>a 
can  mean  nothing  except  that  she  is  to  rehnquish 
authority  to  the  United  States.  We  are  in  the 
position  of  a  court  which  assumes  temporary  con- 
trol of  an  estate  with  a  view  to  its  proper  dis- 
posal. We  distinctly  avow  that  in  taking  it  upon 
ourselves  to  expel  Spain  from  Cuba  we  also  as- 
sume the  duty  and  responsibility  of  restoring 
order  in  the  island  and  of  protecting  the  lives 
and  rights  of  all  elements  of  the  population.  We 
have  further  pledged  ourselves  explicitly  in  our 
turn  to  relinquish  authority  just  as  soon  as  we 
shall  have  been  able  to  supervise  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  Cuban  republic.  This,  doubt- 
less,  will   mean    the   extension   of   the  existing 
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PfMto  hy  Bell. 

COMMODORE  GEORGE  DEWBY. 

(Commander-in-chief  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron.) 


Photo  hy  Bell. 

REAR  ADMIRAL  HOWELL. 

(Commander  of  tlie  Atlantic  patrol 
squadron.) 


CAPTAIN  SIG8DEE. 

(Commander  of  the  auxiliary  cruiser 
^'^  VauX,) 


republic  uncier  President  Masso  and  his  cabinet 
to  all  parts  of  the  island.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
time  being  it  is  the  United  States,  and  not  Presi- 
dent Masso's  government,  that  stands  before  the 
whole  world  responsible  for  conditions  in  Cuba; 
and  where  there  is  responsibility  there  must  also 
be  authority.  We  should  be  embarrassed  in 
doing  for  the  Cubans  what  we  have  set  out  to  do 
if  President  McKinley  had  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility while  by  our  own  premature  act  of 
recognition  we  had  accorded  to  President  Masso 
all  the  rightful  authority.  If  we  had  acknowl- 
edged the  Cuban  republic,  our  logical  course 
would  have  been  to  form  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  that  neighboring  and  sov- 
ereign power,  and  then  in  a  strictly  subordinate 
way  to  co5perate  with  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez 
But  this  would  have  involved  us  in  all  the  losses 
and  dangers  of  a  war  with  Spain,  while  increas- 
ing the  chance  of  its  being  a  long  rather  than  a 
short  war.  In  any  case,  of  course,  our  force's 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  indispensable  coopera- 
tion of  General  Gomez'  *'  Army  of  Liberation." 


The  War 
Preparations. 


In  the  week  beginning  Monday,  the 
18th,  the  railroads  were  busy  moving 
the  regular  army  and  its  equipments 
to  i>oints  where  embarkation  for  Cuba  would  be 
ea.sy.  Chickamauga  National  Park  was  made  a 
general  rendezvous,  but  troops  were  also  sent  in 
considerable  bodies  directly  to  New  Orleans,  Key 
Wt*st,  and  other  seaports.  The  national  guard 
was  prepared  to  respond  to  the  daily  anticipated 
call  for  volunteers.  Admiral  Sicard  was  at 
Washington  as  adviser  to  Secretary  Long,  while 


Captain  (now  Admiral)  Sampson  had  taken  charge 
of  the  squadron  at  Key  West.  Commodore 
Schley  was  in  command  of  the  flying  squadron  at 
Hampton  Roads,  which  was  momentarily  await- 
ing orders  to  sail.  A  new  squadron  had  been 
formed  for  purposes  of  the  patrol  of  our  At- 
lantic coast  and  put  under  command  of  Admiral 
Howell.^  It  was  composed  largely  of  well-built 
liners  which  had  been  purchased  and  converted 
into  armed  cruisers.  Conspicuous  among  these 
were  four  admirable  ships  of  the  Morgan  line, 
which  had  joined  the  navy  under  the  picturesque 
names  of  the  Yankee^  the  Dixie,  the  Prairie,  and 
the  Yosemite.  The  splendid  .American- built 
transatlantic  liners  St.  Paul  and  *SV.  Louis  had 
also  been  impressed  into  the  naval  service,  and 
Captain  Sigshee,  of  the  ill-starred  Maine,  had 
]>een  given  the  command  of  one  of  them.  The 
liners  Xew  York  and  Paris  were  also  taken  and 
rechristened  the  Harvard  and  the  Yale.  The  at- 
tempt to  buy  warships  abroad  had  })rought  a  very 
small  aggregate  of  results.  The  transformation 
of  merchantmen  and  yachts  into  a  naval  auxiliary 
fleet  had,  however,  been  a<'com{)lished  in  a  re 
markably  successful  manner.  In  all  the  work  of 
naval  preparation  the  highest  credit  was  accorded 
by  everybody  to  Assistant  Secretary  Theodore 
Roosevelt — the  President  and  Secn^tary  Long 
leading  in  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
good  work.  It  was  understood  as  we  went  to 
press  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  determined  to  resign 
his  position  (to  )>e  filled  probably  by  some  naval 
officer,  such,  for  example,  as  Admiral  Walker,  re- 
tired) and  to  seek  active  service  in  the  army.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  courage  and  pluck  have  long  Ix^en  an 
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inspiration  to  the  young  men  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.    He  has  always  sought  the  hard  task. 


The 
Att/tude 


The  new  Spanish  Cortes  was  called  by 
the  Queen  to  assemble  on  April  20,  a 
0/  Spain.  ^^^^  some  days  earlier  than  the  one  orig- 
inally fixed.  The  party  groups  held  preliminary 
meetings  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  when  the 
action  of  the  American  Congress  was  fully  known 
in  Madrid.  Prime  Minister  Sagasta,  as  the  head 
of  the  Liberal  party,  made  statements  of  the  most 


COMMODORE  W.  8.  SGHLET. 

(Commander-in-chief  of  the  flying  squadron.; 

uncompromising  character,  and  war  was  declared 
inevitable,  alike  by  all  Spanish  statesmen  and 
newspapei*8.  It  was  generally  believed  in  the 
United  States  that  Spain  would  resort  to  some 
evasive  diplomatic  scheme  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  more  time;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
well  known  that  President  McKinley  had  resolved 
to  countenance  no  further  procrastination.  Consul- 
General  Lee  and  our  other  consular  representa- 
tives in  Cuba  had  been  withdrawn  during  the 
week  that  ended  Saturday,  April  9;  and  General 
Lee  on  the  way  to  Washington  received  ovations 
of  the  sort  bestowed  upon  conquering  heroes. 
It  was  understood  that  he  desired  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  and  rumored  that  he  would 
be  appointed  a  major-general  of  volunteers.  The 
Spanish  minister  remained  at  his  post  until  on 


the  20th  he  was  served  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  a  copy  of  the  President's  ultimatum. 
Whereupon  he  asked  for  his  passports,  left  the 
archives  of  his  legation  and  the  oversight  of 
Spanish  interests  in  the  keeping  of  M.  Cambon, 
the  French  ambassador,  and  immediately  de- 
parted from  Washington  by  way  of  Niagara 
Falls  to  Canada.  In  Spain,  the  cabinet  was 
moro  alert  than  Minister  Woodford,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  to  him  a  note  informing  him 
that  diplomatic  relations  were  severed,  and  that 
the  action  of  Congress  and  the  President  was  re- 
garded by  Spain  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
Minister  Woodford  was  thereupon  given  escort 
as  far  as  the  boundary  line  on  his  way  to  Paris. 

ru   o,   L  ^     The  news  of  General  Woodford's  dis- 
The  Blockade        .       ,    -  ^^    -i    •  i  .       , 

0/  Cuba      missal  from   Madrid  was  received  at 

Ordered.      Washington    as    sufficiently   marking 
the  actual  beginning  of  war.     The  delivery  of 
the  ultimatum   to  Seiior  Polo  at  Washington  had 
taken  the  place  of  its  presentation  at  Madrid  by 
General  Woodford,  and  the  note  of  Senor  Gul- 
lon,  the  foreign  minister,  referring  to   the  pro- 
ceedings at  Washington,  was  of  course  aU  the 
answer  that  Spain  intended  to  make  to  the  Amer- 
ican demands.     War  had,  therefore,  actually  b«- 
gun.    Orders  were  at  once  sent  to  Admiral  Samp- 
son to  proceed  to  Havana  and  institute  a  blockade 
of  the  island  of  Cuba.      This  command  was  car- 
ried into  effect  on  Friday,  the  2 2d.      There  was  no 
immediate  intention  to  bombard  Havana  or  other 
Spanish  ports,  but  only  to  cut  off  communication 
and  prevent  the  landing  of  any  food  supplies  or 
munitions  of  war.     Commodore  Schley's  famous 
flying  squadron  was  ordered  for  the  present  to 
remain  at  Hampton  Roads,  Spain's  plans  being 
unknown.     The  Spaniards  had,  in  the  days  im- 
mediately  preceding,   been    assembling    a  very 
extensive  fleet  at  St.  Vincent,  in  the  (.'ape  Verde 
Islands  (see  our  frontispiece  map  for  the  theater 
of   naval   and  military  operations),    and   it  was 
doubtless  to  await  some  desired  information  con- 
cerning the  sailing  of  this  Spanish  fleet  that  our 
flying  squadron  was  detained.    Otherwise  it  would 
probably  have  been  sent  immediately  to  Torto 
Rico.    It  was  further  understood  that  Commodore 
Dewey,  commanding  our  ships  which  were  as- 
sembled at  Hong  Kong,    was  under  orders  to 
proceed   at   once  to  Manila,    the  capital  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,   in  order  to  harass  Spain  in 
those  important  colonial  possessions. 

,    ,^   ^        Meanwhile,  the  movement  of  the  reg- 

and  Conditions  ular  army  to  C  hickamauga  was  ex- 

of  the  War.     pedited,    and   the    President   urged 

Congress  to  lose  no  time  in  passing  a  bill  author- 
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izing  the  Executive  to  issue  a  call  for  volunteers. 
The  details  of  this  bill  were  agreed  upon  by  a 
conference  committee  of  the  two  houses  on  Friday 
forenoon,  and  President  McKinley  in  the  course 
of  the  same  day  signed  the  bill  and  issued  the 
call  for  100,000  troops,  each  State  being  assigned 
its  quota  in  the  ratio  of  its  population.  With  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  under  blockade  the  war  was 
fairly  begun.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
opposing  fleets  can  meet  in  a  sea  fight  in  the  days 
that  Yv'ill  have  intervened  before  this  magazine 
reaches  its  readers  on  May  1.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
issue  letters  of  marque  or  to  permit  privateering. 
( )n  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  nations  of 
Europe  will  do  what  they  can  to  restrain  Spain 
from  resorting  to  privateering,  and  will  not  read- 
ily permit  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  but 
will  take  high  grounds  respecting  the  immunity 
of  ships  flying  a  neutral  flag.  It  will  be  only  in 
a  modified  sense,  probably,  that  England  will 
treat  coal  as  contraband  of  war.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  effective  blockade  of  Cuba  may  bring 
Spain  to  a  point  of  readiness  to  negotiate  a  peace 
on  reasonable  terms.      But  nobody  can  now  toll 


whether  the  campaign  is  to  remain  bloodless  or  to 
reach  the  stage  of  fighting.  Nor  can  anybody 
say  whether,  if  actual  fighting  comes,  the  war  will 
be  sliarp  and  short  or  long  drawn  out.  That  it 
may  be  short  and  not  destructive  is  of  course  the 
wish  of  every  person  of  right  and  rational  mind. 

_^    ,  ,  ^    Some   criticism    was    aroused   bv   the 

The  Joint      -r-^        •  -i         .  0     ^         •        '    1 

Mote  of  the  President  s  reception  of  the  six  ambas- 
8ix  Powers.  g^^^jQ^g  a,nd  ministers  representing  the 
great  powers  which  form  the  so-called  concert  of 
Europe,  when  they  appeared  in  a  body  to  present 
a  joint  note  expressing  the  hope  on  the  part  of 
their  governments  that  peace  might  be  maintained. 
The  note  was  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  representatives  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France,  Great  Britaio,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
duly  authorized  in  that  behalf,  address  in  the  name  of 
their  respective  governments  a  pressing  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  moderation  of  the  President 
and  of  the  American  people  in  their  existing  diflferences 
with  Spain.  They  earnestly  hope  that  further  negotia^ 
tions  will  lead  to  an  agreement  which,  while  securing 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  afford  all  necessary  guar- 
antees for  the  re^stablishment  of  order  in  Cuba.  The 
pt:)wers  do  not  doubt  that  the  humanitarian  and  dis- 
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interested  cliaracter  of  this  representation  will  be  fully 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  American  nation. 

The  President's  reply  had  been  carefully  pre- 
pared in  advance,  and  was  immediately  sub- 
mitted, its  purport  being  suflSciently  indicated  by 
the  following  sentence: 

The  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  appreciates  the 
humanitarian  and  disinterested  character  of  the  com- 
munication now  made  on  behalf  of  the  power»  named, 
and,  for  its  part,  is  confident  that  equal  appreciation 
will  be  shown  for  its  own  earnest  and  unselfish  en- 
deavors to  fulfill  a  duty  to  humanity  by  ending  a 
situation  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  which  has  l)e- 
come  insufferable. 

_^   _  ,.      It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Britisli 
The  Talk  ..,      •'o-       tt-t^  -  t, 

of  European  minister,  Sir  Junan  Pauncefote,  did 
Menace.  ^^^  ^^^  ^-^^^  ^^iq  representatives  of  tl:o 
continental  powers  until  he  had  assured  him.sc  If 
that  there  was  no  design  of  menace  in  the  i)ro- 
ceedings,  and  that  the  affair  should  be  considered 
as  a  mere  bit  of  formality.  Nevertheless,  our 
Government  might  reasonably  have  declined  to 
be  addressed  by  the  particular  group  of  six 
European  powers  which  has  of  late  years  assumed 
to  impose  its  mandates  upon  all  parts  of  the 
world.  "We  in  this  country  can  never  consent 
to  have  the  concert  of  Europe,  as  such,  act  diplo- 
matically in  any  affair  which  -concerns  us.  In 
dealing  with  all  foreign  powers  we  act  independ- 
ently upon  our  own  behalf,  and  we  expect  every 
foreign  power  in  dealing  with  us  to  act  in  that  same 
way.  It  is  true  that  the  President's  reply  was 
tantamount  to  informing  the 
powers  that  we  should  act 
apon  our  own  responsibility 
and  not  upon  their  sugges- 
tion. Yet  it  appears  that  the 
fact  that  we  allowed  them  to 
communicate  with  us  at  all  in 
the  collective  sense  embold- 
ened one  or  two  of  the  con- 
tinental powers  to  attempt,  a 
few  days  later,  the  organiza 
tion  of  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  distinct  menace 
against  this  country.  The 
wliole  proc(M'ding  was  an  ex- 
cellent object-lesson  to  the 
American  jx^ople,  and  the 
country  has  learned  not  a  lit- 
tle by  the  experiences  of  the 
past  few  weeks.  At  present 
it  is  true,  Europe  could  not 
possibly  bring  itself  into 
agreement  against  the  United 
States,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Nevertheless,  it  would 
be   perilous    for    the    future 


peace  of  the  world  if  we  should  allow  the  conti- 
nental powers  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  at  some  future  time  they  might  act  collect- 
ively in  dictation  to  our  Government. 

The  European  powei-s,  though  jealous  of 
Treatment  the  rapid  progress  and  great  prosperity 
of  Spain.   ^^  ^^^  United  States,  are  also  awarf*  <n 
the  thoroughly  peaceful  character  of  our  peoph 
and  our  Government.     Their  jealousy  of  us  is  a 
trifling  matter  when  compared  with  their  jealousy 
of  one  another.      All  that  is  necessary  to  save  ns 
from  European  interference  is  to  know  our  own 
mind,  to  be   less  boisterous   in   talk,  and   to  1j»* 
more  prompt  and  decisive  in  action.      To  justify 
one-fiftieth  part  of  the  talk  we  have  done  in  this 
country,  we  ought  long  ago  to  have  driven  out 
the  Spaniards  and  emancipated  Cuba.      It  is  not 
the  sensational  newspapers  that  have  had  a  sole 
monopoly  of  the  talking.      Presidents,  cabinets, 
diplomats,    and   above   all  Congivss,    have  doi)«* 
their  full  share.      The  discussions  of  the  Uuhan 
question  in  the  messages  of  President  Cleveland 
and   President  McKinley  have  been  of  a  naturo 
which  in  any  European  country  would  have  been 
promptly  followed  by  the  mobilization  of  troo|)s 
and   a  declaration  of  war.      From    tlie  moment 
when  Mr.  Cleveland  made  his  famous  intimation 
that  we  should  have  to  interfere  on  high  grounds 
of    humanity   if   the  Cuban  war  wei*e  not  soc»n 
ended,  a  war  between  this  country  and  Spain  has 
been  practically  inevitable.      The  whole  course  ot 
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our    diplomacy  with  Spain  has  been — when  one 
suV>stitutes  plain  words  for  diplomatic  phrases — 
nothing  but  a  series  of  menaces.    Our  conduct  has 
been    one  constant  assault  upon  the  dignity  and 
amour    propre   of   a    highly   punctilious   nation. 
When   one  is  dealing  with  a  proud  people,  this 
kind  of  proceeding  must  mean,  in  the  end,  war 
and     nothing    else.     We   might  have  observed 
strict    neutrality.     In  that  case  our  President's 
messages  would  not  have  discussed  the  possible 
duty    of  our  taking  a  hand  in  the  Cuban  row. 
Nor  -would  our  diplomacy  have  undertaken  to  fix 
dates   for  a  friendly  nation  to  meet  in  quelling 
colonial  insurrections.    Much  less  would  we  have 
presumed  to  force  the  withdrawal   and   appoint- 
ment of  colonial  governors  and  captains-general. 

Did  w  B  •  ^^®^  ^®  went  further  than  diplo- 
the  War  In  macy  and  assembled  a  powerful  navy 
uhnuary?  ^^  ^^  point  on  our  coast  which  was 
nearest  to  Havana,  we  had  replaced  menacing 
language  with  menacing  acts.  Probably  there 
was  not  a  Spaniard  in  the  whole  world  who  did 
not  really  believe  that  the  sending  of  the  Maine 
to  Havana  was  potentially  an  act  of  war.  .  In 
any  case  they  regarded  it  as  the  threat  of  a 
strong  nation  against  a  weak  power  distracted 
"with  colonial  difficulties  in  both  hemispheres, 
while  tormented  at  home  by  anarchist  plots" 
and  by  threats  of  a  Carlist  outbreak.  The  peo 
pie  of  the  United  States  have  had  good  reason 
to  call  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  an  act  of  war 
treacherously  conceived  in  a  time  of  nominal 
peace.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
people  of  Spain  have  also  believed  that  our  send- 
ing the  Maine  to  Havana — with  our  whole  fleet, 
ready  for  action,  only  a  few  miles  away — was  also 
in  the  nature  of  an  act  of  war  in  a  time  of  nominal 
peace.  They  considered  that  we  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Spain's  un preparedness  to  utilize  our 
natural  strategic  advantages  of  position.  The 
die  was  really  cast  when  the  fleet  was  mobilized 


with  orders  to  concentrate  at  K(^y  West  and  tlie 
Dry  Tortugas.  That  was  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. Menaces  of  that  sort  mean  action  sooner 
or  later.  And  it  is  generally  true  that  to  act 
sooner  rather  than  later  is  the  part  of  mercy 
and  true  wisdom.  At  that  moment  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  was  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  concerning  the  hideous  results 
of  starvation  and  disease  that  had  followed  the 
ravages  of  insurgents  and  Spaniards  alike,  and 
that  had  been  greatly  intensified  by  the  brutality 
of  the  Weyler  policy  of  reconcentration. 
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What 


We  have  not  since  had  an  ounce  of 


Alight  Have  justification  foi"  making  war  against 
Been.  gpain  that  we  did  not  possess  in  Decem- 
ber. Nor  has  anything  that  has  since  happened 
made  it  easier  for  Spain  to  withdraw  without  a 
fight.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  if 
we  had  possessed  the  full  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions at  tliat  time,  we  would  have  made  the 
strongest  possible  naval  demonstration  at  Havana, 
instead  of  making  it  at  Key  West.  And  we 
should  have  been  aVjlo,  very  possibly,  without 
firing  a  gun,  by  our  mere  word  of  authoritative 
command  to  have  enforced  an  armistice  upon  the 
contending  parties  in  Cuba,  and  then  by  vigor- 
ous and  cool-headed  negotiations  to  have  se- 
cured the  evacuation  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is 
true  that  our  preparations  for  a  war  were  not  ex- 
tensive at  that  time.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Spain  was  without  any  real  preparations  whatso- 
ever for  a  naval  fight.  Her  warships  were  not 
upon  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  practically  nono 
of  them  was  in  condition  for  service.  Our 
blockade  of  Cuba  would  have  been  instantly 
effective.  We  should,  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty, have  prevented  any  Spanish  ships  from 
coaling  at  Porto  Rico.  We  should  have  been 
able  to  land  small  arms,  field -pieces,  and  food 
supplies  in  unlimited  quantities  for  the  use  of 
the  insurgents.      And  by  the  simple  process  of 


preventing  any  food  supplies  or  munitions  of ' 
from  being  landed  for  the  Spanish  army,  we 
should  have  put  Spain  in  a  position  where  we 
could  dictate  the  terms  of  a  peace  that  would 
have  been  honorable  to  all  parties  concerned- 
What  we  did  when  we  sent  the  Maine  to  Havana 
was  to  serve  notice  upon  Spain  that  we  intended 
to  fight.  Whereupon  we  gave  her  a  number  of 
months  in  which  to  make  such  preparations  as 
would  render  it  at  least  possible  tliat  the  fight, 
when  it  came  off,  might  be  exceedingly  iB^uri- 
ous  to  both  parties,  although  the  outcome  could 
not  be  in  doubt.  This  is  not  said  in  reproach  of 
any  one  nor  in  a  spirit  of  superior  wisdom.  It 
is  even  yet  too  early  by  far  to  estimate  at  their 
rightful  importance  the  arguments  and  counter- 
arguments that  were  used  in  discussing  the 
question  how  and  when  to  force  the  issue 
with  Spain  to  a  conclusion.  But  be  it  re- 
membered that  a  conclusion  had  to  be  reached 
sooner  or  later. 


Spain's 

Deiiberate 

Quilt. 


The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  who  is 
pictured  as  a  woman  much  to  be  ad- 
mired, is  not  known  to  have  made  the 
mildest  sort  of  protest  against  a  policy  that 
would  have  disgraced  the  worst  of  the  Sultan's 
Kurdish  cavalry  in  Armenia.  All  of  the  Span- 
ish illustrated  papers  have  been  full  of  lively  ac- 
counts and  showy  illustrations  of  the  recent  ex- 
travagant carnival  revels  throughout  Spain.  At 
that  very  time  the  w^hole  world  was  ringing  with 
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the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  policy  in  Cuba  ;  and 
American  charity  was  endeavoring  to  find  a  way 
to  carry  relief.  As  far  as  reports  go,  there  was 
not  so  much  as  a  single  peseta  contributed 
in  the  whole  of  Spain  for  the  relief  of  the 
Queen's  suffering  subjects  in  the  **  Ever 
Faithful  Isle."  Yet  the  Spaniards,  with  all 
their  oft-mentioned  impoverishment  and  lack 
of  resources,  had  wealth  enough  to  lavish  money 
upon  carnival  frivolities.  Meanwhile  the  Span- 
ish Government,  evidently  satisfied  with  its 
policy  of  extermination  in  Cuba,  was  find- 
ing money  to  spend  all  over  Europe  in  the 
purchase  of  munitions  of  war  and  of  additions  to 
the  navy,  with  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  United 
States.  The  Spanish  element  in  Havana  was 
able  to  give  brilliant  public  balls  and  theatrical 
entertainments  for  the  raising  of  money  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  aid  the  Span- 
ish navy,  while  contributing  inappreciably  for  the 
relief  of  the  wretched  people  who  were  dying  daily 
in  the  very  streets  of  Havana.  Subsequently,  as 
a  part  of  the  play  to  the  galleries  of  Europe,  so 
to  speak,  the  Spanish  Government  went  through 
the  form  of  appropriating  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  recon- 
centrados^  and  announced  an  entire  change  of 
policy  ;  but  there  is  not  very  much  reason  to 
believe  that  a  penny  of  that  money  was  ever  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  the  purpose  proclaimed 
or  that  any  of  it  has  since  been  so  employed. 
As  Consul -General  Lee  pithily  remarked  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, even  if  the  money  ever  actually  passed  out 
of  the  Spanish  treasury,  none  of  it  would  succeed 
in  running  the  gantlet  of  the  Spanish  officials, 
who  would  certainly  have  stolen  every  dollar  of 
it  before  it  could  have  reached  the  poor  wretches 
for  whom  it  was  nominally  intended. 

And  yet  the  self -professed  * '  friends 
Quite  of  peace "  in  the  United  States  de- 
Consistent.  blared  up  to  the  last  moment  that 
they  were  totally  unable  to  discover  any  pos- 
sible reason  why  we  should  even  give  our- 
selves the  slightest  degree  of  concern  about 
what  was  going  on  in  Cuba.  The  bewilderment 
of  the  community  at  large  respecting  the  be- 
havior of  these  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price 
was  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that,  to  some  extent, 
these  were  precisely  the  same  gentlemen  who,  only 
a  few  months  ago,  had  vehemently  demanded 
that  the  United  States  should  make  war  upon  the 
Turkish  empire,  for  no  reason  whatever  that  re- 
lated to  a  now  existing  condition  of  things,  but 
solely  because  the.  Turkish  Government  had  not 
paid  over  to  our  Government  some  thousands  of 
dollars  considered  by  us  to  be  due  for  certain 
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educational  property  destroyed  by  niol>s  several 
years  ago  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  And  a  few  of  them 
a  year  or  two  ago  would  have  embroiled  us  with 
England  over  a  matter  of  catching  seals  on  the 
high  seas  !  Some  of  them  had  denounced  with 
anger  and  pathos  the  starvation  of  ''seal  pups  "  on 
the  Pribiloff  Islands,  yet  they  seemed  unmoved 
when  the  starvation  of  Cuban  children  was  men- 
tioned. If  these  gentlemen  have  been  working 
to  prevent  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  with  clean  hands  and  pnre  hearts,  on  dis- 
interested grounds  and  with  the  highest  love  of 
humanity  in  their  hearts,  they  have  at  least  been 
unfortunate  in  the  company  they  have  kept.  P^'or 
it  was  undoubtedly  true  last  month  that  some  of 
them  were  working  in  close  and  intimute  con- 
junction with  powerful  agencies  inspired  by  the 
holders  of  Spanish  bonds. 

The  cliief  object  of  these  efforts  has 
Work  at  been  to  keep  the  Spanish  flag  float- 
Waahfngton.  -j^^  ^^^j.  Q^\yQ^  r^^^^  greater  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Cuban  population,  the  more 
likely  in  the  end,  naturally,  would  be  the  re- 
tention in  Cuba  of  Spanish  sovereignty.  Greater 
or  smaller  degrees  of  the  pretentious  nonsense 
called  ''autonomy*'  were  of  slight  consequence 
to  the  interests  that  these  agencies  were  represent- 
ing ;  for  if  Spain  retained  sovereignty  in  Cuba, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  purely  do- 
mestic administration  of  the  island,  there  could 


scarcely  be  involved  any  repudiation  of  public 
loans  already  outstanding  which  Spain  had  is- 
sued upon  the  pledge  of  Cuban  revenues.  The  sep- 
arate public  debt  of  Spain  now  amounts  to  &\x>ni 
*1, 500, 000, 000.  This  would  appear  not  to  in- 
clude the  debt  which  the  Spaniards  have  fastened 
upon  Cuba,  and  which  must  now  amount  to  at 
least  ^400,000,000,  and  the  interest  upon  which 
is  paid  out  of  the  revenues  collected  in  Cuba. 
The  vast  debt  saddled  upon  the  impoverishe<i  isl- 
and represents  nothing  whatever  except  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  in 
fighting  the  Cubans.  A  great  part  of  it  un- 
doubtedly represents  money  stolen  by  Spain's 
corrupt  civil  and  military  establish  mental.  Now, 
if  Cuba  should  succeed  in  winning  her  independ- 
ence, it  was  obvious  that  she  would  give  herself 
no  concern  whatever  with  any  part  of  Spain's  in- 
debtedness, none  of  which  had  ever-  been  in- 
curred by  authority  of  the  Cuban  people,  and 
none  of  which  had  ever  been  expended  for  their 
benefit — while  on  th(^  contrary  a  great  part  of  it 
had  been  expended  in  diabolical  warfare  against 
them.  Not  only  was  there  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Spain's  continued  sovereignty  in  Cuba 
the  11400,000,000  of  so-called  Cuban  indebted- 
ness, but  there  was  further  involved,  undoubt- 
edly, the  total  bankruptcy  of  Spain.  That  is  to 
say,  the  value  of  the  ^1,500,000,000  of  indebt- 
edness issued  directly  in  the  name  of  the  Ma- 
drid government,  of  which  something  like  a  thou 
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sand  millions  was  in  the  form  of  the  permanent 
consolidated  4  per  cent,  debt,  was  in  dire  peril. 
The  prosp<?ct  of  war  with  the  United  States,  to 
be  followed  by  Cuban  freedom,  had  been  causing 
the  steady  decline  of  the  Spanish  consolidated  4s 
in  the  money  markets  of  Europe. 

The  Church  It  next  becomes  important,  if  we 
Holding's  of  would  really  know  what  was  going 
Spanish  Bornta.  ^^  ^^  Washington,  for  us  to  under- 
.^tand  something  of  the  distribution  of  this  Span 
\A\  debt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
the  property  of  the  Church  in  Spain  had  so  accu- 
mulated that  it  might  be  said  almost  without  ex- 
aggeration that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
had  absorl>ed  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Whereas 
there  are  now  perhaps  thirty -five  thousand  ])ri(»sts 
and  monks  in  Spain,  there  were  in  1820  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these 
Spanish  clergymen,  not  to  mention  the  scores  of 


thousands  of  nuns  (of  whom  there  are  now  only 
about  fifteen  thousand).  Clericalism  has  played 
a  very  large  part  in  the  struggles  of  dynasties, 
factions,  and  parties  in  Spain  throughout  the  en- 
tire century.  The  success  of  a  particular  dynastic 
faction  in  183'5  meant  the  defeat  of  the  clerical 
party  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  sweeping  con- 
fiscatory decreets,  which  led  to  a  protracte<i 
quarrel  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Spanish 
Government.  This  quarrel  was  kept  up  for  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  finally  com- 
promised in  1859  by  a  new  Concordat  between 
the  Spanish  Government  and  the  Pope,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  a  large  amount  of  church  proper- 
ty was  sold  off,  and  there  was  issued  to  the 
Church  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  in- 
te rest- blearing  Spanish  bonds.  Tliis  huge  block 
of  securities  held  by  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
to-day  must  of  necessity  make  that  ecclesiastical 
organization  especially  anxious    for  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  Spanish  credit.  A  war  with  the  United 
States  means  Spanish  bankruptcy  almost  beyond 
a  perad venture  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
lioldings  of  Spanisli  bonds  by  the  Catholic  Church 
could  be  protected  in  the  general  break-up  of 
Madrid  finances.  The  particular  plan  by  whicli 
the  Church  came  into  possession  of  the  chief  part 
of  the  Spanish  internal  debt  was  arranged  with  the 
Vatican  itself,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  Vatican  should  not  now,  in  this  critical  time, 
have  felt  very  keenly  its  responsibility  for  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  protect  what  it  had 
been  able  forty  years  ago  to  save  out  of  the  far 
greater  possessions  formerly  held  by  the  Church 
in  Spain.     All  this  was  reasonable  enough. 

-  Pope   Leo,    that   venerable   figure   the 

of         loftiness   of   whose   personal   character 

the  Pope,    j^^g  ^^j^  £^j,  Yaxa  the   esteem   of  good 

men  of  all  communions,  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  charged  with  any  sordid  or  improper  motives  in 
what  has  been  on  his  part  a  commendable  effort 
to  secure  a  solution  of  the  Cuban  question  with- 
out a  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
The  only  unanswered  question  is,  why  the  Pope 
had  not  intervened  on  behalf  of  his  suffering 
Catholic  subjects  in  Cuba.  The  Vatican  has  had 
no  lack  of  wi.se  advisers  in  this  country,  and  has 
clearly  perceived,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  Spain 
must  inevitably  give  up  her  hold  on  the  island. 
It  seems  to  have  become  the  cherished  hope  of 
Leo  that  Spain  might  be  persuaded  to  withdraw 
under  some  terms  that  would  not  sacrifice  Span- 
iih  pride  at  every  point,  while  the  essential 
features  of  the  demands  of  American  public 
opinion  should  have  been  granted.  It  was  to 
this  end  that  the  Pope  offered  his  services  as  a 
mediator;  but  there  were  ample  reasons  why  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton this  was  impossible.  And  the  Spaniards  on 
their  part  declined  the  Pope's  services.  Then 
came  the  Pope's  urgent  request  that  we  should  at 
least  abstain  from  armed  intervention  until  we 
had  allowed  a  certain  number  of  days  to  elapse  in 
which  the  Vatican,  with  the  cooperation  of  cer- 
tam  European  governments,  should  bring  moral 
pressure  upon  Spain  to  see  what  concessions 
might  be  secured  at  Madrid  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  It  was  this  effort  of  the  Pope,  undoubt- 
edly, that  led  to  the  postponement  of  President 
McKinley's  message  from  Wednesday  to  Monday. 

It  is  simply  to  be  remarked  here  that 
Business  at  it  would  have  been  safe  enough  to 
Washington.  ^^^^^  allowed  the  country  to  know  the 
facts.  It  was  a  mistake  to  countenance  the 
news  reports  that  the  message  was  withheld  on 
account  of  some  possible  danger  that  its  delivery 


AB0HBI8HOP  IRELAND. 

to  Congress  might  inflict  upon  A  mericans  in  Cuba. 
The  European  governments  are  adepts  at  the 
game  of  diplomatic  mystery;  but  our  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  is  not  organized  for  that 
kind  of  business.  With  us,  nothing  succeeds 
half  so  well  as  downright  frankness,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  McKinley  during  the  month  of 
April  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  sadly 
impc»riled  by  the  secrecy  surrounding  highly 
honorable  efforts  which  required  no  mystery. 
The  efforts  that  his  holiness  Leo  XIII.  was 
making  were  wholly  creditable  to  him.  They 
furnished  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the 
postponement  of  President  McKinley's  message. 
It  would  have  been  decidedly  better,  therefoi-e, 
if  the  real  reason  had  been  known  and  the  sham 
reason — the  absurdity  of  which  was  bound  to  be 
exposed — had  not  been  sensationally  foisted  upon 
the  country.  Archbishop  Ireland,  who  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  man  whose  explanations 
to  the  President  had  secured  the  postponement  of 
the  message,  is  an  American  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  patriotism.  He  has  had  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the  com- 
plicated situation.  His  opinion,  therefore,  ex- 
pressed to  the  President,  that  the  Pope,  if  a  liitl«» 
more  time  were  accorded,  might  be  able  to  use 
his  influence  upon  the  solidly  Catholic  f>opulation 
of  Spain  to  accomplish  the  evacuation  of  Cuba 
without  our  resorting  to  the  fearful  necessity  of 
war,  furnished  an  ample  and  conclusive  reason 
for  granting  the  desired  time.  Secrecy  was  ob 
served  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  negotiations. 
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Horn  the  BrokerM  Unhappily,  the  speculators  on  the 
amd  the  People  stock  market  were  informed  of  the 
Fooiiak.  important  negotiations  upon  which 
the  hope  of  peace  was  based,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  plain,  honest  people  of  the  United 
States  were  kept  in  total  ignorance  and  were 
suffering  agonies  from  suspense.  When  to  the 
average  man  war  seemed  inevitable,  the  big 
brokers  in  Wall  Street  looked  wise  and  said  that 
their  confidential  advices  were  all  of  a  pacific 
complexion.  And  stocks  went  up  instead  of 
down.  When  the  whole  country,  including  near- 
ly every  man  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
even  the  Cabinet  itself,  had  the  best  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  President's  message  was 
to  be  sent  to  Congress  on  Wednesday,  April  6, 
the  leading  stock  brokers  in  Wall  Street  prof essed 
to  have  information  that  it  was  not  going  in  before 
the  following  Monday.  Unfortunate  occurrences 
of  this  kind  caused  anxiety  and  distrust  through- 
out the  country,  and  hot- heads  made  accusations 
even  against  the  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  All  this  was  as  mistaken  as  could 
be.  The  President  was  doing  his  duty  with  as 
good  conscience  as  George  Washington  or  A  bra- 
ham  Lincoln  would  have  exercised  under  the  same 
circumstances.  It  simply  happened  that  the 
efforts  to  pull  Spain  off — Sjud  thus  to  end  two 
wars,  one  actual  and  one  prospective,  at  the  same 
time — were  not  confined  to  the  Pope,  but  were 
participated  in  by  the  government  of  Austria  and 
the  government  of  France,  abetted  and  urged 
on  by  the  European  financiers  whose  assurances  to 
Wall  Street  were  sustaining  the  market  and 
whose  action  also  was  in  good  faith. 

WhuAuetria  The  motives  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
franee  were  ment  were  not  so  much  financial  as 
Interested,  j^ynagtic.  The  people  of  Spain  hap- 
pen to  be  ruled  over  by  a  branch  of  the  Austrian 
Bourbons.  Nothing  could  be  more  disgustingly 
mawkish  than  the  affectation  of  sympathy  in  the 
United  States  with  the  small  boy  whose  mother 
is  naturally  trying  to  keep  the  Spanish  throne 
for  his  benefit  when  he  gets  old  enough  to  occupy 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  house  of  Hapsburg  could 
not  in  decency  neglect  its  own ;  and  it  has  been 
using  every  possible  diplomatic  means  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Queen  Regent  Christina  and 
her  son  and  ward,  the  lad  Alfonso.  The  French 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  im- 
pelled to  a  somewhat  active  diplomatic  interest  in 
the  whole  situation  by  the  fact  that  French  in- 
vestors have  absorbed  the  major  part  of  the  huge 
permanent  4  per  cent,  foreign  debt  of  Spain,  and 
that  a  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
would  be  likely  to  take  all  the  value  out  of  those 
bonds.     It  is  well  remembered  in  France  that 


after  the  conclusion  of  the  ten  years*  war  of 
1868-78,  accompanied  and  followed  as  it  was  by 
costly  civil  strife  in  the  Peninsula  itself,  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  Spain  had  risen  to  a  point  where  on 
January  1,  1881,  it  reached  about  $2,600,000,- 
000.  That  was  more  than  the  financial  back  of 
the  country  could  bear,  and  there  was  a  scaling 
down,  virtually  a  repudiation,  of  a  full  half 
of  this  amount,  the  interest- bearing  debt  on 
January  1,  1884,  amounting  to  less  than  $1,- 
300,000,000.  A  war  with  the  United  States, 
even  of  short  duration,  would  oblige  Spain  to 
resort  to  forced  loans,  with  the  result  of  a  subse- 
quent readjustment  of  her  whole  indebtedness, 
either  with  direct  repudiation  or  by  a  process  of 
insolvency.    At  least  this  has  seemed  likely. 

_.    ,  ^      ^,     ,  In  short,  the  situation  has  imperiled 

The  International    .  ,      '  ,  / 

Character  of  mvestments  to  the  extent  of  many 
*' High  Finance."  i^ndreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Now,  the  investment  market  is  an  international 
affair  that  has  its  ramifications  everywhere. 
While  it  is  true  that  no  appreciable  part  of  the 
Spanish  debt  is  held  in  the  United  States,  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  equally  true  that  the  great 
bankers  of  Europe,  who  have  immense  interests 
at  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  Spanish  credit, 
have  also  an  intimate  connection  with  great 
banking  houses  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  secure  the  most  energetic  co- 
operation of  large  financial  interests  in  this  coun- 
try. Gigantic  monetary  operations  in  the  United 
States  in  such  directions  as  the  reorganization  or 
consolidation  of  railroads,  the  floating  of  new 
trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  and  other 
matters  of  a  comparable  nature,  are  at  this  very 
time  dependent  for  their  success  upon  the  Euro- 
pean money  centers.  And  the  rich  award  that 
the  great  financial  institutions  of  Wall  Street  are 
accustomed  to  reap  from  such  business  operations 
is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  ability  of  these  Wall 
Street  houses  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  Euro- 
pean capital.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  European 
capital  serves  them  in  their  American  schemes, 
they  in  t^rn  must  be  at  the  service  of  European 
capitalists  when  national  or  international  politics 
at  Washington  would  seem  to  threaten  at  any 
point  the  welfare  of  the  great  investment  interests 
of  Europe.  Thus  the  closely  related  banking- 
houses  of  Paris,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
London,  whether  named  Rothschild  or  other- 
wise, having  direct  interests  at  stake  in  the  sup- 
port of  Spanish  credit,  are  in  a  position  to  say  to 
Wall  Street  that  the  United  States  must  not  pre- 
cipitate Spanish  bankruptcy  by  making  a  war  on 
behalf  of  Cuba.  The  argument  is  too  obvious 
to  need  any  explanation.  The  merest  suggestion 
of  it  is  enough. 
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Lest  these  pages  should  seem  to  be 
to  be  making  accusations  and  casting  reflec- 
Imputed,  tions,  there  remain  two  things  to  be 
said  with  the  utmost  clearness.  First,  although 
this  great  combination  of  financial  interests  could 
have  afforded  to  spend  unlimited  sums  of  money 
to  influence  action  at  Washington,  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe  that  its  work  done  at  Washing- 
ton was  attempted  upon  corrupt  lines.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  all  departments,  is  incorruptible.  Further- 
more, we  f)elieve  that  the  great  business  interests 
to  which  we  refer  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  heard 
at  Washington  and  to  exert  themselves  with  all 
the  influence  they  could  legitimately  wield  on  be- 
half of  the  investors  whose  money  was  at  stake. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
fault  with  tlie  holders  of  Spanish  securities,  nor 
yet  with  the  European  bankers,  nor  again  with 
the  great  Wall  Street  houses  concerned  with  the 
financing  of  American  railroads  and  industries, 
that  we  have  commented  upon  the  immense  pres- 
sure exerted  last  month  at  Washington  by  the 
representatives  of  <♦  conservative  business  inter- 
ests." Our  comment  has  been  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  a  situation  which  might  well 
have  mystified  many  of  our  readers. 

"Buaineaa "  The  <  *  conservative  business  interests  " 
Right  to  itB    assuredly  had  a  right   to  be  heard. 

Argument,  j^^^  ^^^  ingenious  methods  employed 
by  them  to  make  a  show  of  public  opinion  through 
resolutions  adopted  by  chambers  of  commerce 
and  through  the  activity  of  professional  philan- 
thropists were  simply  phases  of  modem  organ- 
izing methods  not  in  the  least  discreditable. 
These  methods  were  perfectly  understood  by  the 
members  of  Congress,  none  of  whom  was  de- 
ceived into  supposing  that  the  circular  letters  and 
mimeographed  resolutions  represented  any  spon- 
taneous movement  of  public  opinion.  Property 
interests  are  always  extremely  sensitive.  They 
have  within  recent  years  learned  the  art  of  inter- 
national and  national  organization  for  influence 
upon  governmental  action.  It  is  not  gecessary 
to  rebuke  this  exercise  of  influence,  provided  only 
it  presents  itself  openly  and  seeks  its  ends  in  its 
own  name  and  right.  It  deserves  rebuke  only 
when  its  motives  are  disguised  and  when  it  as- 
sumes the  tone  of  moral  superiority.  It  seemed 
for  a  few  days  last  month  to  be  laboring  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  it  had  some  sort  of 
a  claim  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  he  was  on  its  side  as  against  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country.  The  only  thing  to  be 
said  in  serious  criticism  of  it  was  that  whereas  it 
really  represented  something  less  than  the  loftiest 
of  the  motives  that  were  actuating  the  conflicting 


forces  struggling  for  the  mastery  at  Washington, 
it  pretended  to  represent  the  very  highest. 

/  nM  I^  ^^®  thick  of  what  was  deemed,  at  least 
"anS  by  the  newspapers,  an  unusually  critical 
France,  period  in  the  international  relations  of 
England,  the  world  last  month  enjoyed  the 
striking  spectacle  of  the  ruling  heads  of  the  Brit- 
ish state  all  absent  on  foreign  soil  at  the  same 
time.  The  Queen  was  in  her  favorite  retreat  at 
Cimiez,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  at  Cannes,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  unit- 
ing in  his  own  person  ,the  two  great  oflSces  of 
prime  minister  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  at  Beaulieu  on  the  Riviera.  Mr.  Balfour, 
while  keeping  his  cabinet  place  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  looked  temporarily  after  the  routine 
of  the  Foreign  OflBce  ;  but  the  fact  remained  that 
the  prime  minister  and  the  Queen  were  at  the 
same  time  resting  themselves  in  the  balmy 
climate  of  southern  France,  while  the  jingo  news- 
papers in  England  and  the  Chauvinist  press  of 
France  were  noisily  talking  as  if  the  British  em- 
pire and  the  French  republic  might  be  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  war  over  a  boundaiy  line  in  the  un- 
explored wilderness  of  western  Africa,  or  over 
some  possible  rivalry  on  the  far  upper  Nile  be- 
yond Khartoum.  Just  before  Lord  Stdisbury^s 
arrival  in  France,  M.  Hanotaux,  the  foreign  min- 
ister, when  asked  whether  a  war  with  England 
was  at  all  likely,  made  the  following  answer  : 

As  for  our  foreign  relations,  I  can  afiSrm  that  they 
are  good  with  everj'body.  We  have  the  best  relations 
with  all  the  powers.  In  certain  foreign  papers  we  are 
represented  as  having  less  cordial  relations  with  Enf^ 
land.  Queen  Victoria  is  at  Nice,  the  object  of  our  most 
respectful  solicitude,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  Canneis 
and  LfOrd  Salisbury  arrives  in  France  on  Monday.  That 
is  my  sole  reply,  and  I  hope  this  triple  stay  will  be  as 
prolonged  and  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

It  is  reported  that  Lord  Salisbury's  period  of 
rest  in  France  has  been  improved  by  him  to 
help  in  the  promotion  of  an  understanding 
about  the  question  of  the  respective  limits  of 
French  and  British  possessions  in  West  Africa, 
and  that  an  agreement  has  already,  virtually 
at  least,  been  secured. 

f   land's    '^^^^  would  seem  to  have  been  a  much 

stand  About  larger  measure  of  anxiety  in  £ngland 

China.       ^^^^^    ^j^^   ^^^   £^^^   have*   warranted 

about  the  progress  of  affairs  in  China.  Under 
the  lead  of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  the  House 
of  Commons  had  in  March  unanimously  voted  that 
under  any  and  all  circumstances  it  was  essential  to 
the  trade  of  England  and  her  great  interests  in 
the  far  East  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Chinese   empire   should   be    maintained.      This 
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action  seemc<d  something  like  a  needless  adver- 
tisement of  England's  weakness  ;  for  it  was  taken 
at  the  very  time  when  the  European  powers  were 
pocketing  concessions  from  China  which  amounted 
to  that  very  sacrifice  of  China*s  sovereignty  and 
independence  that  the  English  statesmen  were 
unanimously  voting  must  be  maintained.  It  is 
gratuitously  humiliating  to  put  one's  self  on  rec- 
ord as  opposed  tooth  and  nail  to  the  very  thing 
that  is  happening,  unless  one  means  to  fight. 
And  England  has  not  had  the  remotest  intention 
of  indulging  in  war  to  prevent  the  dismember- 
ment of  China.  Mr.  Stead,  writing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  British  position  and  policy, 
makes  the  following  pertinent  comments  : 

As  the  immediate  result  of  this  imbecil- 

^^anS^lnUgrltir    ^^^'  Russia  and  France  proceeded  to  com- 

of  China,         pel  the   independent  Chinese   Grovem- 

ment  to  grant  them  leases  and  conces- 
sions which  made  mince-meat  ot  the  integrity  of  Chinese 
territory.  Russia  secured  a  lease  with  immediate 
occupation  of  the  great  fortress  of  Port  Arthur,  which 
is  the  key  to  Peking,  while  France  demanded  a  coaling 
station  at  Kwang-Chau  in  Hainan,  the  right  to  make  a 
railroad  into  Yunnan,  and  a  promise  that  no  cession  of 
territorj'  shall  be  made  to  any  other  power  in  the 
Yang-tse  valley  and  in  certain  other  provinces,  which 
include  the  region  opposite  Hong  Kong.  This  put  our 
government  into  a  very  pretty  hole.  For  they  could 
not  protest  against  the  French  demand  for  a  veto  on 
cessions  of  Chinese  territory  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
veto  would  forbid  our  acquisition  of  Mirs  Bay,  because 
the  House  of  Commons  had  unanimously  declared  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  Chinese  territory.  Neither 
could  they  consistently  seize  any  Chinese  land  or  island 
without  falsifying  their  own  declaration.  So  when  the 
news  came  that  China  had  given  way,  all  the  warships 
in  Hong  Kong  were  ordered  to  steam  off  in  hot  haste 
with  full  bunkers  and  magazines  to  the  northward. 
What  they  have  to  do  there  does  not  as  yet  appear. 
Ministers,  thanks  to  their  temporary  obsession  by  Sir 
Ash  mead- Bartlett,  appear  to  have  with  perverse  in- 
genuity locked  against  themselves  every  door  through 
which  they  might  have  found  an  exit.  \ 

The  Russians  When  all  this  A8hmead-Bartle£tism  is 
at  Port  Arthur  brushed  away  from  the  brain,  it  will  ap- 

T  ii'"*-Wan  P®*'*  ^^*^  things  have  gone  very  well. 
Our  mterests  in  China,  we  have  declared 
times  without  ceasing,  are  not  territorial,  but  commer- 
cial. If  Russia  had  obtained  Port  Arthur  and  Talien- 
Wan  without  undertaking  at  the  same  time  to  respect 
the  existing  liabilities  of  the  estate,  we  should  have  had 
fair  reason  to  fear  that  our  commerce  might  be  strangled 
by  a  prohibitive  taritf.  But  Russia  has  carefully  avoid- 
ed doing  anything  to  which  we  can  take  exception. 
She  has  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  programme  which 
Madame  Novikoff  frankly  proclaimed  in  the  Observer 
months  ago.  She  has  acquired  a  right  to  the  usufruct 
of  Port  Arthur,  and  she  is  going  to  make  an  open  ice- 
free  port  of  Talien-Wan.  She  is  not  annexing  Port 
Arthur  :  she  is  only  utilizing  it.  All  China's  sovereign 
rights  remain  intact.  Every  power  retains  intact  its 
existing  privilege  of  sending  its  warships  into  the  har- 


bor of  Port  Arthur.  At  the  same  time  she  acquires  a , 
position  at  the  gates  of  Peking  which  enables  her  to 
dominate  the  Chinese  Grovemment.  She  will  bring  her 
railroad  to  Talien-Wan,  and  it  is  stated  that  Count 
Mour&vieff  has  undertaken  that  it  shall  be  a  treaty 
port,  with  only  one  difference  :  the  5  j^r  cent,  import 
duty  which,  with  two  and  a  half  likin  duty,  is  the 
maximum  which  can  be  charged  on  goods  entering  any 
treaty  port,  will  be  collected  by  Russian  officials  in- 
stead of  by  those  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Robert  Hart. ' 
As  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Russia,  by  bringing  the 
Siberian  overland  railroad  to  Talien-wan,  will  quadruple 
British  trade  with  Manchuria,  it  ought  to  have  been  an 
object  of  our  policy  to  help  her  to  get  there  as  speedily, 
as  possible.  Mr.  Balfour  recognized  this  twelve  months 
ago.  If  he  had  only  stuck  to  it  and  snuffed  out  Sir 
Ashmead  we  should  not  have  had  the  foolish  fluster- 
which  shamed  us  before  Europe  and  Asia  last  month. 


MR.  GEOKGB  CURZON. 

(Parliamentary  ander-secretary  for  the  Foreign  Office.) 

/tus'sia  The  Russians  seem  to  have  done  their  business 
Japan.  ^1^^  *  steadiness  and  resolution  which  com- 
mand our  respect  and  admiration.  They  seem 
to  have  not  only  compelled  the  Chinese  to  do  their  bid- 
ding, but,  what  is  much  more  marvelous,  to  have  come 
to  terms  with  the  Japanese.  They  seem  to  have  satisfied 
the  latter  that  they  are  not  going  to  annex  Corea,  and 
there  is  talk  of  some  understanding  al)out  Wai-Hai-Wei, 
Of  course,  if  we  were  going  to  fight  Russia  we  might 
well  be  alarmed  at  a  rapprnchemcvt  which  deprives  us 
of  our  only  possible  ally  in  the  far  E^t.  But  as  we  are 
not  going  to  fight  Russia,  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  Russia  should  establish  good  relations  with  Japan. 
Acute  antagonism  between  Japan  and  Russia  would  be 
a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Our  inter- 
est as  a  commercial  nation— nay,  as  the  queen  of  all  the 
commercial  nations— is  to  promote  all  efforts  to  estab- 
lish good  relations  between  our  neighbors.  Our  friendly 
offices  as  peacemaker  should  be  at  the  service  of  all 
those  who  are  in  danger  of  a  misunderstanding  threat- 
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ening  the  peace  of  the  world.  Instead  of  this,  the  Ash- 
mead-Bartletts— inferior  and  superior— and  their  hench- 
men in  the  press  habitually  assume  that  it  is  our  inter- 
est to  set  the  nations  by  the  ears— at  least,  when  one  of 
the  nations  happens  to  be  Russia. 

England  Since  Mr.  Stead  wrote  the  foregoing 
mni^joina  paragraph  the  situation  has  made 
tk€  8erambi€.  further  progress,  in  a  manner  which 
entirely  sustains  his  point  of  view.  The  British 
Government  has  obtained  the  lease  or  cession  of 
Wei-Hai-Wei  on  terms  identical  to  those  upon 
which  China  had  granted  Port  Arthur,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  to  the  Russians.  At  present, 
as  ever  since  the  close  of  her  war  with  China, 
Japan  remains  in  possession  of  Wei-Hai-Wei, 
awaiting  the  full  payment  of  the  indemnity  due 
from  China.  There  is  probably  an  understanding 
between  England  and  Japan  ;  and  we  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Japanese  secure  compensation, 
either  in  some  other  part  of  China  or — what  is 
more  probable — in  Corea.  Color  would  seem  to 
be  given  to  this  last  suggestion  by  what  has  ap- 
peared within  the  past  few  weeks  to  be  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  Russia  froin  all  attempts 
at  the  exercise  of  paramount  influence  in  Corean 
affairs.  Mr.  Balfour  made  a  great  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  early  in  April  on  the  Chinese 
question,  in  which  he  predicted  the  speedy  col- 
lapse and  partition  of  the  Chinese  empire — a 
complete  abandonment,  let  it  be  observed,  of  the 
position  that  had  so  recently  been  taken  by  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  and  young  Mr.  Curzon. 
It  is  Mr.  Balfour's  idea  that  England  must  rec- 
oncile herself  to  the  inevitable  and  prepare  to 
get  her  full  share  in  the  game  of  grab.  He  holds 
firmly,  however,  to  the  idea  that  no  matter  who 
gets  the  pieces,  there  must  be  no  exclusive  trade 
policy  exercised,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  parts  of 
the  Chinese  empire  must  be  thrown  open  on 
equal  terms  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Enoiand'M  The  British  press  and  public  were  a 
nward  ^^^^^^  slow  in  getting  thoroughly  waked 
AmeHea.  up  about  the  Cuban  question  and  the 
impending  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  But  nothing  could  have  been  more 
clear-sighted,  fair-minded,  and  in  general,  also, 
well-informed,  than  the  views  that  had  been 
adopted  by  almost  the  entire  United  Kingdom  as 
the  situation  grew  acute  in  April.  The  firm 
friendship  of  the  British  Government  has  been 
highly  appreciated  by  our  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington and  by  American  public  opinion  at  large. 
This  friendship — which  has  not  involved  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  treat  Spain 
with  all  the  courtesy  that  has  been  due  to  her  as 
also  a  friendly  nation — has  in  point  of  fact  been 


of  more  real  use  and  satisfaction  to  us  in  Amer- 
ica than  a  treaty  of  alliance  could  have  been. 
For  if  the  rapprochement  between  England  and 
America  had  been  too  marked  we  might  have 
been  embarrassed  in  our  friendly  relations  with 
some  of  the  continental  powers,  and  thus  a  coaU- 
tion  might  have  been  provoked  for  the  benefit  of 
Spain.  All  that  we  wanted  from  England  was 
courtesy,  fair  play,  and  an  open-minded  readi- 
ness to  believe  that  we  were  not  acting  without 
ample  reason  or  proper  motives.  It  is  precisely 
this  treatment  that  we  have  in  fact  received;  and 
it  will  not  be  forgotten.  Our  traditional  friend- 
ship with  Russia  remains  undisturbed,  and  it 
might  be  a  fortunate  thing  upon  the  whole  for 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the  whole  world  if  the 
steadily  growing  friendship  between  England  and 
the  United  States  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
similar  growth  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
British  empire  and  Russia.  Although  in  an- 
other paragraph  we  have  frankly  deprecated  the 
joint  action  of  the  powers  in  addressing  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion, it  is  certainly  to  be  admitted  that  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote's  consent  to  accompany  the  other  am- 
bassadors was  very  tactful,  inasmuch  as  Spain 
was  thus  left  without  any  excuse  or  reason  for 
complaining  that  England  was  openly  siding  with 
the  United  States. 

AGr  t  fui    '^^®  attitude  of  England  at  the  present 
Chana€      juncture  is  in  very  agreeable  contrast 

of  Policy.  ^  ^^^^  which  she  assumed  when,  late 
in  the  ten  years'  Cuban  war,  we  were  disposed 
to  intervene.  Mr.  Stead — who  reminds  us  that 
even  the  Turk  never  gives  up  a  province  without 
a  fight,  and  that  it  was  all  along  futile  to  hope 
that  Spain  would  withdraw  from  Cuba  peaceably 
— comments  as  follows  upon  the  changed  attitude 
of  England  : 

In  1870,  when  American  intervention  in  Caba  wasoD 
the  tapis,  the  British  Government  was  sounded  as  to 
whether  it  would  support  the  action  of  the  cabinet  of 
Washington.  Lord  Derby,  then  foreign  minister^  re- 
fused. The  other  European  powers  were  even  more 
hostile,  and  the  intervention  was  abandoned .  It  is  not 
likely  that  America  will  invoke  either  British  or  Euro- 
pean support  on  this  occasion.  Spain,  however,  may 
appeal  to  the  gre&t  powers  for  support  againsi  Ameri- 
can "aggression.^  In  such  a  case  the  action  of  our  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  reverse  of  that  of  Ijord  Derby  in 
1876.  We  should  tell  Spain  outright  that  she  had  better 
cut  the  loss,  and  thank  Gkxi  she  is  quit  of  a  posseasioD 
which  has  been  a  running  sore  for  years  and  which 
never  again  can  become  a  valuable  property.  America 
neither  seeks  nor  needs  our  help.  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst  she  needs  no  help  to  whip  the  Spaniard.  But 
she  may  welcome  our  support  in  combating  any  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  European  powers  to  help  Spain  and 
in  bringing  the  strongest  moral  pressure  to  bear  at 
Madrid  to  avert  war. 
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Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to  apply  the  Bulgarian 
^Paniftlf  P*'^*!!®^  io  *  specific  and  a  highly  per- 
tinent manner  : 

Readers  of  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  King- 
lake's  "History  of  the  Crimean  War "  will  remember 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  effect  of  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Kireeff,  who  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Servian  war,  upon  the  national  sentiment  in  Russia. 
Nicholas  Kireeff— the  brother  of  Madame  Novikoff  and 
an  officer  of  the  guards — had  gone  to  Servia  as  a  Rua- 
sian  volunteer,  and  fell  fighting  pierced  with  five  wounds 
at  the  head  of  a  Servian  regiment  at  Zaitschar.  His 
heroic  death  fell,  says  Kinglake,  like  a  spark  upon  the 
charged  mine  of  Russian  enthusiasm.  It  was  that 
which  made  the  Russo-Turkish  war  inevitable.  It  was 
the  incident  that  fired  the  popular  imagination  that 
precipitated  war.  Just  so  in  the  United  States.  The 
fate  of  the  MatTie  has  decided  the  destinies  of 'Cuba. 
The  need  for  intervention  in  Cuba,  as  in  Bulgaria, 
was  not  made  one  whit  more  urgent  by  the  dath  of 
Kireeff  or  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine.  But  it  was 
made  more  obvious,  and  the  result  is  likely  to  be  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Cuba  is  America's  Bulgaria.    As  Russia  was 
&'J?a''   ^  Bulgaria  in  1876,  so  is  the  United  States  to 

Cuba  in  1808.  The  Spaniard,  like  the  Turk, 
is  holding  on  to  a  province  which  he  has  long  since 
forfeited  all  right  to  govern. 
The  Cubans,  like  the  Bulga- 
rians, have  suffered  horribly. 
The  entire  country  population 
in  the  four  western  provinces 
of  Cuba,  about  400,000  in  num- 
ber, were  driven  last  year  by 
General  Weyler's  order  into 
rough  improvised  open-air  pris- 
ons. These  prisons  are  con- 
structed by  digging  a  trench 
round  a  village  or  town,  string- 
ing a  barbed-wire  fence  on  the 
outside  of  the  trench,  and  plac- 
ing a  small  blockhouse  garri- 
soned by  soldiers  at  intervals 
along  the  trench,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  rude  fortification  is 
covered  by  their  rifles.  Within 
this  prison  wall  the  miserable  in- 
habitants were  free  to  starve  to 
death  or  perish  of  pestilence. 
For,  unlike  the  inmates  of  other 
prisons,  the  luckless  reconceri' 
tradoB^  or  concentrated  ones, 
were  provided  neither  with  food 
iior  medicine.  They  died  like 
rotten  sheep.  In  plain  English, 
the  Spaniards  have  murdered  by 
slow  torture  200,000  out  of  400,000 
of  their  subjects  as  a  mere  meas- 
ure of  precaution,  and  100,000  are 
slowly  dying  under  indescribable 
torments.  The  Spaniards  have 
sent  300,000  troops  to  the  island 
to  repress  the  insurrection.  Of 
these,  only  60,000  remain  fit  for 
duty.  The  whole  island  is  a 
sbambles  and  a  pest-house. 


War  ^^'  Stead's  point  of  view  respecting 
and  Moral '  the  clear  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
Uad€r»htp.  ^^^  bravely  into  Cuba  and  restore  or- 
der is  simply  the  view  that  prevails  overwhelm- 
ingly among  the  best,  most  humane,  and  most 
peace-loving  people  of  Great  Britain.  Nothing 
would  be  more  incomprehensible  to  these  Eng- 
lishmen— the  very  men  who  in  that  country  are 
the  leaders  in  movements  for  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion— than  the  language  and  conduct  of  certain 
gentlemen  in  the  United  States  who  have  clam- 
ored for  peace  at  any  price.  These  Americans 
have  either  totally  ignored  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  Cuba  or  else  have  boldly  taken  the 
cynical  position  that  Cuban  distress  is  none  of 
our  concern.  In  their  attempts  to  rebuke  the 
nation's  real  conscience,  courage,  and  sense  of 
duty,  these  men  have  only  discredited  their  own 
claims  to  moral  leadership. 

eeneraiKimen.   ^he   absorption   of  the   American 

er'aAdoanee      newspapers  lu  the  Cuban  question 

onttiewie.       ^^^^  account  for  the  fact  that  the 

great  battle  on  the  Nile,  fought  at  daybreak  on 

the  morning  of  Friday,  April  8,  seems  to  have 
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attracted  almost  no  attention  whatever  in  this 
country.  From  time  to  time  we  have  commented 
upon  the  leisurely  but  effective  advance  of  the 
Anglo- Egyptian  expedition  that  is  moving  up 
the  Nile  toward  Khartoum,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  Gen.  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener.  Many  a  previous  expedition 
up  the  Nile,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  his- 
tory, has  proved  disastrous.  The  present  move- 
ment now  bids  fair  at  every  stage  to  be  a  bril- 
liant success.  What  has  made  the  difference  ? 
Certainly  not  the  numerical  magnitude  of  the  in- 
vading army,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  failure 
of  the  fanatical  men  of  the  desert,  the  ' '  der- 
vishes," to  fight  with  fierce  courage,  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  skill. 
Where  others  have  failed  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
is  succeeding,  because  he  is  using  machinery. 
The  new  forces  of  that  sort  must  henceforth  turn 
the  scale  in  all  serious  warfare.  Sir  Herbert  is 
proceeding  on  the  plan  of  moving  a  stage  at  a 
time  and  pausing  until  his  corps  of  railroad 
builders  have  brought  their  construction  clear  up 
to  his  camp.  The  railroad  brings  plenty  of  sup- 
plies and  obviates  all  necessity  of  haste.  On  the 
Nile  itself,  moreover,  he  has  an  abundance  of 
gunboats  of  very  light  draught,  all  armed  with 
Maxim  and  other  rapid  -fire  machine  guns.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  protect  the  rear  an<i  keep  the 
railroad  open — although  at  one  time  a  few  weeks 
ago,  with  his  encampment  at  Berber,  some  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  the  rail,  it  had  been  feared 
that  the  dervishes  might  cut  in  behind. 

This,  however,  has  not  happened.  What 
Batth  of  the  dervishes  did  was  to  cross  the  Nile  at 
April  8.  giiendy  and  advance  up  the  river  as  if  to 
meet  the  British  and  Egyptian  troops  at  Berber. 
They  selected  their  ground  at  Dakhila,  where  the 
Atbara  River  joins  the  Nile.  Meanwhile  the 
British  gunboats  had  pressed  forward  and  cap- 
tured Shendy,  and  the  dervishes,  who  were 
20,000  strong,  were  cut  off  from  their  supplies. 
The  British  advanced  promptly  to  meet  them  in 
their  intrenched  position.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
commanded  some  12,000  Egyptian  troops,  be- 
sides several  battalions  of  British  regulars.  The 
fighting  lasted  several  hours  and  was  no  mere 
skirmish.  The  dervishes,  who  were  totally  rout- 
ed, left  about  2,000  men  dead  upon  the  field. 
The  British  troops  sustained  very  slight  loss, 
while  the  Egyptian  army  seems  to  have  sacrificed 
60  or  60  men  killed,  with  300  or  400  wounded. 
The  great  slaughter  of  dervishes  was  evidently 
due  in  large  part  to  the  effective  use  of  the  ter- 
rible Maxim  guns,  which  discharged  bullets  like 
a  hail-storm.  The  railroad  will  now  be  pushed 
forward  as  fast  as  possible,  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 


posed that  the  headquarters  will  be  advanced  to 
Shendy.  The  gunboats  will  have  to  wait  for 
high  water  in  order  to  get  past  the  sixth  cataract: 
and  after  that  the  advance  to  Khartoum  ought  to 
be  quick  work.  The  dervishes  were  composed 
of  two  main  bodies  of  troops,  one  of  them  led  by 
Osman  Digna,  who  has  somewhat  recently  com- 
posed his  differences  with  the  Khalifa,  in  order 
that  the  whole  Soudanese  world  might  make  a 
united  stand  against  the  British.  The  Khalifa 
keeps  his  headquarters  at  Omdurman,  opposite 
Khartoum.  His  troops  were  led  in  the  fight  of 
April  8  by  the  Emir  Mahmoud,  who  was  cap- 
tured with  all  his  belongings,  while  Osman  Bigna 
had  the  luck  to  escape. 

/  dia  and  '^^®  English  are  indeed  giving  a  good 
£ngii»h      account  of  themselves  in  this  Nile  cam- 

Parti€».  paign,  and  are  plainly  doing  a  neces- 
sary work  for  progress  and  civilization.  It  is  a 
pity  that  they  cannot  show  an  equal  claim  upon 
the  world's  approval  in  their  struggle  with  the 
tribesmen  on  the  northwest  frontiers  of  India. 
The  British  Liberals  gain  steadily  whenever  a 
by-election  gives  them  a  chance  to  show  that 
the  party  pendulum  is  beginning  to  swing  back  ; 
but  they  would  gain  more  rapidly  if  they  should 
concentrate  vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  series 
of  blunders  that  has  characterized  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  Salisbury  administration.  The 
worst  of  these  blunders,  of  course,  is  the  needless, 
costly,  and  destructive  war  on  the  frontier.  But 
there  are  other  mistakes  only  less  serious,  among 
which  are  the  enforcement  of  a  press-gag  law  that 
is  almost  as  arbitary  in  its  censorship  as  anything 
in  Russia,  while  arrest  and  detention  on  suspicion 
without  trial  has  also  become  a  feature  of  the 
present  government  of  India,  and  other  serious 
grounds  of  criticism  could  readily  be  mentioned. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Liberals  must  first  decide 
among  themselves  who  is  to  be  their  permanent 
leader  before  they  can  present  as  strong  a  front 
as  the  facts  in  the  political  situation  would  readily 
afford  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  steadily  growing 
feebler,  and  the  sad  news  of  his  death  may  be 
expected  at  any  time  in  the  early  future.  It  is 
reported  that  his  literary  executor  and  biogra- 
pher is  to  be  Mr.  John  Morley.  His  political 
heir,  however,  is  not  as  yet  distinctly  visible.  At 
one  time  it  was  supposed  without  doubt  that 
Lord  Rosebery  would  hold  his  own  as  the  fully 
accepted  head  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  there 
are  signs  that  he  is  about  to  emerge  from  his  re- 
tirement and  throw  himself  actively  again  into 
political  life.  Leadership  is  the  crying  need  of 
the  Liberals,  and  until  the  party  is  reorganized  it 
will  have  to  look  to  the  London  newspapers  for 
its  opiriions  and  guidance. 
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.   ^    ^.      -.    There  has  been  very  much  more  dis- 

Uaitnkip  and  ,  ±     ^x. 

CabiMt  cussion,  however,  of  the  question 
eovernment.  ^^^^  whose  shoulders  Lord  Salis- 
bury's mantle  should  descend  than  about  the 
future  leadership  of  the  Liberals.  It  seemed 
quite  probable  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's health  might  compel  him  to  retire  alto- 
gether from  oflBcial  life.  This  event  would  have 
vacated  at  once  the  premiership  and  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  friends  of  the  Rt.  Hon  Joseph 
Chamberlain — with  whom  the  London  Times 
seems  now  also  to  be  identified — would  doubtless 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  press  that  gentle- 
man's claims  at  least  to  the  Foreign  Office,  if  not 
to  the  premiership,  in  case  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
retreat  to  private  life.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  become 
prime  minister.  The  old-fashioned  Tories  are 
opposed  to  the  rapid  advance  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, whom  they  still  look  upon  as  Liberal  Union- 
ist rather  than  as  Conservative.  They  would 
probably  rally  around  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  for  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  tendency  to  govern  the 
country  by  the  executive  rather  than  by  the 
legislative  will  is  now  being  much  commented 
upon  in  England.  The  cabinet  decides  upon  its 
own  policies,  and  it  pushes  them  through  the 
House  of  Commons  with  much  less  regard  for 
debating  than  a  few  years  ago.  And  the  cabinet 
as  a  whole  is  ruled  by  its  inner  circle,  which  in 
turn  reflects  the  will  of  the  prime  minister.  There 
is  much  complaint  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
losing  its  initiative  and  that  the  cabinet  is  grow- 
ing autocratic.  The  past  two  or  three  adminis- 
trations have  witnessed  precisely  the  same  tend- 
ency in  the  United  States,  where  the  immense 
pressure  upon  Congress  to  subordinate  its  views 
to  the  policy  preferred  by  the  executive  consti- 
tutes a  wide  departure  from  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  also  a  decided 
change  from  the  practice  that  formerly  prevailed. 

Awet««  of  ^^*  ^®^*^^  Balfour — who  is  Irish  Sec- 
tkt  hith  retary  in  the  present  ministry  and,  like 
''"'  his  brother,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Bal- 
four, a  nephew  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  '* family  ring"  that  is  supposed  to 
run  the  cabinet — has  made  himself  a  great  man 
at  a  stroke  by  his  remarkable  success  in  securing 
the  acceptance  of  his  Irish  Local  Government 
bill.  He  had  in  a  very  frank  and  conciliatory 
▼ay  submitted  the  advance  draft  of  his  bill  to  the 
leadere  of  all  parties,  and  particularly  to  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  themselves.  The  bill  has 
been  making  its  way  rapidly  and  prosperously 
through  the  successive  stages  of  Parliamentary 
consideration,  and  may  bo  regarded  as  already 
8afely  upon   the   statute-books.       Some   of   the 


Orangemen  have  protested  vehemently  that  this 
Tory  measure  is  worse  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
posed home  rule,  but  nobody  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  their  complaints. 

/.  i.ou^  The  m»rch  of  events  has  been  strenc^th- 
"on Top'*  ening  the  British  position  m  South 
Again.  Africa  that  was  so  rudely  shaken  by  the 
criminal  blunder  of  the  Jameson  raid.  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  has  been  in  England  the  past 
month,  and  has  found  himself  solid  once  more 
in  the  directorate  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  with  everybody  relying  upon  him  for 
the  further  development  of  Charterland.  The 
success  of  his  railroad  projects  has  not  only 
strengthened  his  personal  hold  upon  the  situation 
in  the  new  regions  north  of  the  Transvaal,  but 
has  also  put  the  touct  of  final  certainty  upon  the 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Furthermore,  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
have  secured  an  important  victory  in  the  Cape 
Colony  elections,  and  it  is  considered  altogether 
likely  that  he  will  soon  be  back  in  his  old  place 
as  prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony,  while  direct- 
ing the  immense  affairs  of  the  South  African 
Company  and  controlling  the  administration  of 
the  vast  region  known  as  Charterland. 

f</r-  '^^^  month  of  March  witnessed  the 
ationof  completion  of  the  work  of  the  conven- 
Austraila.  ^^^^  which  had  been  sitting  for  two 
months  in  Melbourne  elaborating  the  so-called 
Commonwealth  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  united 
Australia.  The  month  of  April  has  in  its  turn 
witnessed  a  great  agitation  and  discussion  in  the 
various  colonies  over  the  question  of  ratifying  the 
constitution  adopted  by  th^  Melbourne  conven- 
tion. All  the  colonies  were  represented  in  the 
convention  except  Queensland.  If  any  three 
colonies  ratify  the  scheme  it  will  go  into  effect  as 
respects  such  colonies,  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  other  colonies  will  in  due  time  seek 
and  gain  admission  to  the  union.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, certain  that  even  three  of  the  colonies  will 
at  once  ratify  the  convention's  scheme.  Great 
opposition  exists,  and  the  fight  will  be  a  doubtful 
one.  Nevertheless,  the  new  activity  of  the 
European  powers  in  the  Pacific  will  doubtless 
have  some  effect  to  make  the  people  of  Australia 
realize  the  importance  of  the  maxim  that  there  is 
strength  in  unity.  The  matured  project  now 
under  consideration  has  really  been  in  the  making 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  its  present  shape 
the  bill  not  only  provides  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  federal  Parliament,  but  it  abandons  the 
original  plan  of  electing  the  upper  house  by  the 
colonial  Parliaments. 
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{From  March  91  to  Apra  fS,  189S,) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CO^jORESS. 

March  21.— The  House  pass«3  the  Maine  relief  bill. 

March  ?2.— The  Senate  debates  tl^  national  quaran- 
tine bill The  naval  appropriation  bill  is  reported  to 

the  House  from  committee. 

March  23.— The  Senate  passes  the  Maine  relief  bill. . . . 
The  House  decides  the  contested  election  case  of  Thorp 
against  Epes,  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  District,  in  favor 
of  Thorp. 

March  24. — Mr.  Thurston  (Rep.,  Neb.)  addresses  the 
Senate  on  the  Cuban  question,  advocating  armed  inter- 
vention.... The  House  debates  the  naval  appropriation 
bill. 

March  25-26.— The  House  debates  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill. 

March  28. — President  McKinley  sends  to  both  houses 
the  repor£  of  the  Maine  Court  of  Inquiry,  accompanied 
by  a  message.  In  the  Senate  the  documents  are  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  in  the 
House  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

March  29. — Resolutions  on  the  Cuban  question  are 
introduced  in  both  houses. 

March  30. — The  Senate  passes  the  Alaska  civil  govern- 
ment bill The  House  resumes  consideration  of  the 

naval  appropriation  bill. 

March  81. — The  Cuban  question  is  discussed  in  both 
houses. 

April  1. — The  House  passes  the  naval  appropriation 
bill,  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  increasing  the  number 
of  torpedo-boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers  from  six  to 
twelve  each,  and  c€u:Tying  a  total  of  more  than  $39,000,- 
000  in  direct  appropriations. 

April  4. — Speeches  favoring  intervention  in  Cuba  are 
made  in  both  houses. 

April  5.^In  the  Senate  Ave  members  speak  in  favor 
of  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 

April  6. — The  Senate  debates  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priation bill. . .  .The  House  considers  the  army  reorgan- 
ization bill. 

April  7. — The  House  recommits  the  army  reorganizar 
tion  bill,  after  striking  out  everything  except  the  first 
two  sections,  providing  for  the  three-battalion  forma- 
tion. 

April  11. — President  McKinley,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, asks,  authority  to  intervene  in  Cuba  by  force  to 
re^tablish  peace  and  order  in  the  island. 

April  12. — The  Cuban  question  is  debated  in  both 
houses. 

April  18. — The  House  passes,  by  a  vote  of  322  to  19,  the 
resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, directing  President  McKinley  to  intervene  in 
Cuba ;  there  is  much  excitement  and  disorder. 

April  14-15. — The  Senate  debates  the  Cuban  interven- 
tion resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs The    House   passes  a  bill  settling   title  to 

lands  in  Indian  Territory. 

April  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  Cuban  resolutions 

reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  a 

M)f  67to21,  and  an  amendment  recognizing  the  inde- 

ence  of  the  republic  of  Cuba  is  adopted  by  a  vote 


of  51  to  37,  and  a  further  amendment  disclaiming 
any  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the  inlmi^, 
except  for  purpose  of  pacification,  is  agreed  to  onaDi- 
mously. 

April  18. — The  House  agrees  to  the  Senate  Cuban  res- 
olutions, with  the  exception  of  the  amendment  recog- 
nizing the  present  republic.    Conferences  between  the 


HON.  THEODORB  ROOSEVELT. 

houses  finally  lead  to  the  Senate^s  acceptance  of  the 
resolutions  in  this  form,  and  they  go  to  President  Me- 
Kinley  for  approval. 

April  21.— The  Senate  passes  the  bill  providing  for  the 
enlistment  of  State  militia  under  the  national  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  war,  amending  it  so  as  to  make  the  term 
one  year  instead  of  three. 

April  22. — Aft«r  conference,  the  national  volunteer 
bill  is  passed  by  both  houses  of  Cong^ress  in  amended 
form,  with  two  years  as  the  term  of  enlistment. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN— PREPARATIONS 
FOR  WAR. 

March  21.— Secretary  Long  names  the  two  Brazillaa 
cruisers  recently  purchased  the  New  Orleans  and  the 
Albany, 

March  23.— The  monitors  Terror  and  Puritan  are  or- 
dered to  join  the  fleet  at  Key  West. . .  .The  goTemment 
auxiliary  naval  board  purchases  a  steel  tug  at  Xew 
York  City. 

March  24.— The  dispatch  boat  Dolphin  and  the  3racht 
Mayflower  are  placed  in  commission  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard.... Restrictions  regarding   enlistments  in 
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the  navy  are  removed.... Admiral  Sicard  Is  relieved 
from  command  of  the  fleet  at  Key  West  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  Captain  Sampson  is  ordered  to  succeed  him. 

March  25. — The  Spanish  report  of  the  cause  of  the 
Jfaine disaster  is  received  at  Madrid. ...The  United 
States  purchases  a  flrst-class  torpedo>boat  built  in 
Germany. . .  .Commodore  Schley  is  ordered  to  command 
the  flying  squadron  at  Hampton  Roads. . .  .Three  large 
steam  yachts  and  a  tug  are  added  to  the  auxiliary  fleet 
for  service  as  dispatch  and  patrol  boats. 

March  26.— The  verdict  of  the  3f  aine  Court  of  Inquiry 
is  communicated  to  the  Spanish  Grovemment. ...The 
New  York  national  guard  and  naval  reserves  are  or- 
dered to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  action. 

March  27.— The  United  States  cruisers  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans  sail  from  England  for  this  country. 

March  28.— The  testimony  taken  by  the  Maine  Court 
of  Inquiry  is  made  public. . .  .The  Spanish  Grovernment 
announces  that  it  will  make  no  objection  to  the  sending 
of  relief  to  the  Cuban  rec(mcentrado«.... Commodore 
Schley  takes  command  of  the  flying  squadron. 

March  29.— United  States  Minister  Woodford  holds  a 
conference  at  Madrid  with  Premier  Sagasta. 

March  80.— The  United  States  buys  the  steam  yacht 
Aegusa  in  Sicily  for  $300,000. 

March  81. — Captain-Greneral  Blanco  issues  a  decree 
abrogating  the  reconcentration  edict  of  General  Weyler 
in  the  western  provinces  of  Cuba. ...Captain  Sigsbee 
makes  a  statement  regarding  the  Maine  disaster  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Belations  Committee.... New  York 
Legislature  votes  $1,000,000  as  an  emergency  war  fund. 

April  1.— The  Spanish  cruisers  Vizcaya  and  Oquendo 
sail  from  Havana. . .  .The  Iowa Legislatnre appropriates 
$500,000  for  a  war  fund. 


HON.  CHAKUSS  EMOKY  S>^ITH. 

(Nominated  April  21  as  Postmaster-General  to  succeed 
Mr.  Gary,  who  retires  because  of  ill  health.) 


THS  PRINCX  OF  WALES  ITRING  A  MAXIM  GUN. 

( Mr.  Maxim  stands  at  his  side.) 

April  2.— It  is  announced  that  the  Spanish  torpedo- 
boat  flotilla  has  reached  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. . .  .An 
1,800-ton  cruiser  is  purchased  in  England  for  the  United 
States.... It  is  ordered  that  salvage  operations  on  the 
wreck  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  harbor  be  discontinued 
. . .  .Secretary  Gage  and  Chairman  Dingley,  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  hold  a  council  with  Pres- 
ident McKinley  on  wai>revenue  measures. 

April  4.— Pope  Leo  XHI.  offers  to  mediate  between 
Spain  and  Cuban  insurgents,  and  urges  Spain  to  sus- 
pend hostilities. . .  .Steamers  are  sent  from  Key  West  to 
Havana  to  bring  home  Americans.... The  flag  is  re- 
moved from  the  wreck  of  the  Maine. . .  .Many  Spaniards 
enlist  in  the  volimteers  at  Havana. . . .  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment orders  the  immediate  purchase  of  ten  auxiliary 
cruisers. 

April  5.— Consul-General  Lee  is  ordered  to  return 
from  Havana. 

April  7. — ^In  reply  to  a  joint  note  from  the  European 
powers  in  the  interest  of  peace,  Sefior  Gullon,  the  Span« 
ish  foreign  minister,  states  as  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet 
that  Spain  has  reached  the  **  limit  of  international  policy 
in  the  direction  of  conceding  the  demands  and  allowing 
the  pretensions  of  the  United  States". . .  .The  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  six  great  Eiiro- 
pean  powers  present  a  joint  note  to  President  McKinley 
expressing  the  hope  that  peace  with  Spain  may  be  pre- 
served ;  the  President,  in  reply,  declares  that  the  war 
in  Cuba  must  cease. 

April  8.— The  ram  Katahdin  -joins  the  flying  squad- 
ron in  Hampton  Roads. 

April  9. — The  Spanish  cabinet  decides  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities in  Cuba The  Spanish  armored  cruisers  Cristo- 
bal Colon  and  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  sail  from  Cadiz 

to  join  the  torpedo  flotilla  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 

The  United  States  cruiser  Topeka  and  the  United  States 
torpedo-boat  Somers  sail  from  England  to  the  United 
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States. ...The  MasBachnsetU  Joins  the  flying  squad- 
ron.... Consul-General  Lee  and  the  other  American 
consuls  in  Cuba  sail  for  the  United  States. 

April  12. — Consul-General  Lee  declares  before  the 
Senate  Committe  on  Foreign  Relations  that  Spanish 
officials  in  Havana  knew  of  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  Maine. 

April  13. — The  Spanish  cabinet  votes  an  extraordinary 
war  credit.... The  Navy  Department  at  Washington 
orders  the  purchase  of  the  American  line  steamers  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Louis. . .  .The  flying  squadron  sails  from 
Hampton  Roads  on  a  practice  cruise. . .  .The  Michigan 
Legislature  appropriates  $500,000  for  emergency  military 
purposes. 

April  14.— A  council  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  decides  to 
convoke  the  Cortes  on  April  20,  five  days  earlier  than 

the  date  set  for  its  assembly Negotiations  for  the 

sale  of  the  cruiser  Oaribaldi  by  Italy  to  Spain  are  sus- 
pended.... The  cruiser  New  OrUans,  lately  purchased 
from  the  Brazilian  Government,  arrives  at  New  York 
with  the  cruiser  San  Francisco. 

April  15. — The  British  Government  instructs  the 
Jamaica  authorities  that  coal  will  be  contraband  of 

war Orders  are  issued  to  concentrate  nearly  all  of 

the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  at  the  Gulf  ports 
of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Tampa,  and  at  Chicka- 
mauga  Park The  Government  charters  the  steam- 
ships St.  Louis,  bt.'Paul,  Paris,  and  New  York,  of  the 
American  line.... The  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
goes  into  camp  at  Chickamauga  Park.... The  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  appropriates  $500,000  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  national  guard. 

April  16.— The  Navy  Department  orders  the  purchase 

of  the  steamships  Yorktown  and  Juniata The  army 

officials  call  for  bids  for  the  transportation  of  troops  to 
Southern  points. 

April  18. — Commodore  Howell  is  placed  in  command 
of  the  North  Atlantic  patrol  fleet,  consisting  of  the 
Yosemite,  the  Prairie,  the  Yankee,  and  the  Dixie. 

April  19. — United  States  troops  from  many  garrisons 
move  to  the  points  of  mobilisation  on  the  Gulf  and  at 
Chickamauga  Park. 

April  20.— President  McKinley  signs  the  resolutions 
of  Congress  and  sends  an  ultimatum  to  Spain  demand- 
ing that  her  land  and  naval  forces  withdraw  from 
Cuba  and  requiring  an  answer  before  noon  of  April  28 

The  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  requests  and 

receives  his  passports The  Spanish  COrtes  meets  in 

Madrid ;  the  Queen  Regent  reads  a  warlike  speech 
from  the  throne. 

April  21.— Before  Minister  Woodford  can  deliver  the 
ultimatum  of  the  United  States  to  Spain  he  is  notified 
by  the  Spanish  Grovernment  that  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  are  at  an  end;  he  then  leaves 
Madrid  for  Paris,  under  guard,  after  intrusting  lega- 
tion affairs  to  the  British  embassy After  notifying 

reprejientatives  of  foreign  powers  of  its  intention  to 
blockade  Havana,  the  Government  at  Washington  or- 
ders the  fleet  at  Key  West  under  Admiral  Sampson  to 

sail A  blockade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the 

Asiatic  squadron  under  Commodore  Dewey  is  decided 

on  at  Washington The  Navy  Department  buys  the 

Brazilian  warship  Nictheroy  and  the  yachts  Corsair 
and  Penelope. . .  .Rhode  Island  appropriates  $150,000  to 

equip  militia Enlistments  of  volunteers  are  reported 

throughout  the  Union. . .  .The  Spanish  Grovemment  or- 
ders out  80,000  reserves. . .  .Great  Britain  notifies  Spain 


that  coal  will  be  considered  contraband  of  war. . .  .Spain 
lands  5,000  troops  on  the  Canary  Islands.... Captain 
Sampson  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear  admlraL 

April  23.— It  is  decided  to  issue  a  call  for  100,OQO  vol- 
unteers.... The  Spanish  merchantman  Buenaventura 
is  captured  by  the  United  States  gunboat  Nashville  off 
Key  West. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNMBNT-AMERICAN. 

March  28.— The  New  York  Legislature  passes  the  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  primaries  (see  page  587). 

March  24.— The  battleships  Kearsarge  and  Kentucky 
are  launched  at  Newport  News. 

March  25. — Democrats,  Populists,  and  Free  Silver 
Republicans  in  Oregon  adopt  a  common  platform. 

March  29.— Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  signs  the 
primary  reform  bill. 

March  81.— The  New  York  Legislature  adjourns. 

April  5.— Municipal  elections  are  held  in  many  inte- 
rior and  Western  cities.  In  Chicago  a  majority  of  the 
aldermen  elected  are  pledged  to  oppose  the  granting  of 
fifty-year  franchises  to  street  railroads  ;  in  Milwaukee 
David  S.  Rose,  Silver  Democrat  and  Populist,  is  chosen 
to  the  mayorship  ;  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  Republicans  were  generally 
successful. 

April  6.— Governor  Dyer  (Rep.),  of  Rhode  Island,  is 
reelected  by  a  large  majority. 

April  12.— A  committee  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature 
reports  that  the  amount  of  money  lost  to  the  State 
through  negligent  and  dishonest  officials  is  more  than 
$1,800,000. 

April  14. — The  Michigan  Legislature  concludes  its 
extra  session,  having  increased  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  the 

tax  on  the  business  of  express  companies Grovemor 

Wolcott,  of  Massachusetts,  signs  the  bill  providing  for 
electrical  executions. 

April  21. — Postmaster-General  Gary  resigns  office; 
President  McKinley  nominates  Charles  Emory  Smith 
as  his  successor. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT-POREIGN. 

March  21.— The  Austrian  Reichsrath  reassembles. 

March  22. — The  annual  conference  of  the  British  Lib- 
eral Federation  opens  at  Leicester. 

March  23.— By  a  vote  of  207  to  7,  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  adopts  the  report  recommending  "  political 
censure "  against  ex-Preraier  Crispi  on  account  of  his 
pecuniary  relation  to  the  Bologna  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Naples. 

March  24.— The  Chinese  (Jovemment  agrees  to  all  of 
Russia's  demands  in  the  matter  of  leasing  Port  Arthor 
and  Talien-Wan. 

March  25.— Elections  in  Cape  Colony  result  in  a  small 

majority  for  the  Progressives Signor  Crispi  resigns 

his  seat  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies One 

hundred  officers  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  and 
dock-yard  officials  are  arrested,  charged  with  bribery 
and  corruption;  Admiral  Kopyloff  is  dismissed. 

March  26. — Orders  are  issued  for  the  mobilization  of 
the  British  fieet  at  Hong  Kong. 

March  27.— Elections  in  Spain  for  the  lower  house  of 
the  Cortes  are  favorable  to  the  Sagasta  ministry. 

March  38.— The  German  Reichstag  adopts  the  navsl 
bill  without  division. 

March  29.— The  British  House  of  Commons  appoints 
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a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  placing  the 
Indian  currency  on  a  gold  basis. 

March  80.— The  entire  autonomist  cabinet  of  Porto 

Rico  resigns The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 

Tote  of  243  to  138,  rejects  a  bill  to  amend  the  Irish  land 
laws  in  favor  of  the  tenants  and  providing  for  restorar 
tion  of  evicted  tenants. 

April  4.— It  is  announced  that  England  h&s  arranged 
with  China  and  Japan  to  take  the  port  of  Wei-Hai-Wei 
when  the  indemnity  to  Japan  shall  have  been  paid  by 
China. 

April  5.— The  Radicals  secure  a  majority  in  the  Danish 
parliamentary  elections. 

April  11.— The  elections  to  the  Spanish  Senate  result 
in  a  large  majority  for  the  ministry. 

INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

March  22.— The  Chinese  loan  is  largely  oversubscribed 
in  Berlin. 

March  24.— It  is  announced  that  the  Bank  of  Spain 
will  lend  the  Spanish  Government  about  $40,000,000, 
guaranteed  by  the  new  treasury  bonds. 

April  1.— South  Wales  coal  miners  to  the  number  of 
40,000  go  out  on  strike. 

April  2. — The  Johnson  Steel  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
is  reorganized  as  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $14,000,000. 

April  11.— Many  of  the  New  England  cotton-mill  op- 
eratives on  strike  against  reductions  in  wages  return  to 
work. 

April  18. — Spanish  4s  suffer  a  marked  decline  on  the 
European  exchanges. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

March  22.— Mr.  Gladstone  arrives  at  Hawarden.... 
The  bark  Alw/y,  bound  for  Alaska,  is  found  wrecked. 


March  28.— Forty-eight  men  with  the  Newfoundland 
sealing  steamer  Greenland  perish  in  the  ice-floes  while 
searching  for  seals. 

March  26.— The  Oxford-Cambridge  boat-race  is  won 
by  Oxford. 

Mai*ch  81.— An  earthquake  in  California  does  serious 
damage,  especially  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 


THE  LATE  GEN.  JOAQUIN  CBESPO. 

(Killed  in  battle  in  Venezuela  April  17, 1888.) 


THE  liATS  CARDINAL  TASCHEREAU, 

Archbishop  of  Qaebec. 

April  8.— Shawneetown,  111.,  is  flooded  by  a  break  in  the 

Ohio  River  levee  and  many  lives  are  lost Avalanches 

in  the  Chilkoot  Pass,  Alaska,  cause  the  death  of  more 
than  150  persons. 

April  12.— The  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Plate  Glass 
Company  in  North  Irwin,  Pa.,  known  as  the  largest  in- 
dependent glass  works  in  the  country,  is  destroyed  by 
fire,  at  a  loss  of  $750,000. 

OBITUARY. 

March  20.— Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  distinguished 
Unitarian  clergyman  and  author,  78. 

March  21. — Gen.  George  Washington  Rains,  Confed- 
erate veteran,  81. 

March  24. — Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  Emerson,  well-known 
Universalist  clergyman  and  editor,  75. 

March  25. — James  Payn,  English  novelist  and  jour- 
nalist, 68 Truman  P.  Handy,  prominent  Cleveland 

banker,  91. 

March  26.— Representative  John  Simpkins,  of  the 
Thirteenth  Massachusetts  District,  86. 

March  27.— Mrs.  Delia  Tudor  Stewart  Pamell,  daugh- 
ter of  the  American  Commodore  Stewart  and  mother 

of  the  late  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  83 Abner  Cheney 

Goodell,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  a  well-known  inventor,  98. 

March  28. — ^Anton  Seidl,  orchestral  conductor,  48. 

March  29. — Judge  James  Goggin,  of  Chicago,  55.... 
Judge  George  W.  Harmon,  oldest  member  of  the  Ver 
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moot  bar,  86.... William  H.  Edmonds,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Southern  States*  Magazine,  of  Baltimore. 

March  81.  ~ James  L.  Wolcott,  formerly  Chancellor  of 
Delaware,  56. 

April  4.— District  Attorney  Eugene  Burlingame,  of 
Albany. 

April  7.— Margaret  Mather,  the  actress,  88. ...Rev. 
William  M.  Thayer,  author  of  books  for  the  young,  78 
—  Lieut.  David  Daniels,  navigating  officer  of  the  coast- 
defense  ram  KataTidiny  42. 

April  8.— Gen.  William  P.  Hardin,  of  the  Confederate 
army,  82. . .  .Ex-Congressman  S.  S.  Turner,  of  Virginia. 

April  11.— Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  William  Conrad,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Obaervery  82. 


April  12.— Cardinal  Taschereau,  of  Canada,  78. 

April  15. — Robert  Purvis,  last  survivor  of  the  original 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  88.... Andrew  Akin, 
Kansas  pioneer,  88. 

April  16.— Robert  M.  McLane,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to  France,  88.... Charles  W.  Hackett,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee, 44. 

April  17. — Gren.  Joaquin  Crespo,  formerly  President  erf 
Venezuela,  54. 

April  19. — Greorge  Parsons  lAthrop,  poet  and  novel- 
ist, 47. 

ApHl  21.—  United  States  Senator  Edward  Cary  Wal- 
thall, of  Mississippi,  67. 


SUMMER  AND   AUTUMN   GATHERINGS  OF    1898. 


FOLLOWING  are  the  announcements  of  some  of  the 
more  important  conventions  and  assemblies  for 
various  purposes  to  be  held  during  the  coming  six 
months : 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  Boston 
Aiigust  22-27.  It  ifi  expected  that  this  will  be  the  most 
important  scientific  gathering  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  number  of  foreign  scientists  will  take 
part  and  foreign  institutions  send  delegates,  the  meet- 
ing will  have  an  international  character.  During  and 
immediately  preceding  the  general  meeting  several 
afiiliated  societies  will  meet  in  Boston,  including  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  the  American  Greolog- 
ical  Society,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Society 
of  Economic  Entomologists,  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Engineering  Education,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science,  the  American  MaCnematical 
Society,  and  other  important  bodies. 

The  National  £>]ucational  Association  is  to  meet  this 
year  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  7-12. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  will 
meet  at  Niagara  Falls,  from  May  31  to  June  8,  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  at  Omaha, 
June  27-29,  and  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
at  Detroit,  July  26-29.  The  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November  1. 

The  American  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  will  meet  at  Denver  June  4-10, 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  at  Omaha, 
June  24-29. 

The  American  Philological  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
July  5. 

MEETINGS  IN  THE  INTEREST   OF   SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
REFORM. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  will  hold  it« 
annual  five  days'  session  at  Saratoga,  beginning  August 
29.  Papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Health,  Jurisprudence,  Education,  Finance, 
and  Social  Economy.  These  sessions  will  follow  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  at  the  same  place,  beginning 
August  22. 

The  quarter-centennial  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  will  take  place  in 


New  York  City  May  18-25.  This  body  held  its  first 
meeting  in  New  York  twenty-five  years  ago  and  has 
met  annually  since  that  time.  It  now  has  a  member^ 
ship  of  nearly  1,200  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada.  It  is  announced  that  the  National  Prison  As- 
sociation will  meet  at  Indianapolis  in  October. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Labor  Commissioners  and  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  will  be  held  at  Detroit  June  14-16.  and  the 
International  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors  will 
hold  a  session  at  Boston  September  5. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  the  sixth  National  Conference  for  Good  City  Gov- 
ernment will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  May  11-13.  The 
principal  features  will  be  the  president's  address  by 
James  C.  Carter,  New  York  City,  the  secretary's  review 
of  the  year's  developments  along  municipal  lines  by 
Clinton  Rogers  WoodruflP,  and  the  re^rt  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  appointed  at  the  Louisville  Conference, 
to  be  present>ed  by  Horace  E.  Deming,  of  New  York. 
The  various  features  of  the  report  will  be  discussed  in 
supplemental  papers  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  New  York, 
Charles  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  of  New  York,  and  others,  including  Mayor 
Quincy  and  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Gov.  Hazeii 
B.  Pingree,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  and 
Lucius  B.  Swift. 

The  League  of  American  Municipalities  will  hold  its 
second  annual  convention  at  Detroit  August  1-A.  Mem- 
berships in  this  body  are  held  by  municipalities  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  conventions  aro 
attended  by  the  inayors  and  other  officials  of  these  cities. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESSES. 

An  International  Mining  Congress  will  meet  at  Salt 
Lake  City  July  6-9.  This  organization  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Gold  Mining  Convention  at  Denver  last  year.  Its 
aims  are,  in  brief,  to  promote  the  interests  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  mining  industry  in  North  and 
South  America. 

The  Farmers'  National  Congress  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  December  6-14.  It  is 
expected  that  Great  Britain,  France,  Grerraany,  Rnsda, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  nearly  all  American 
countries  will  be  represent-ed  by  delegates. 

The  next  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  will  be  held  at  Detroit  June  22-24.  The 
American  Bankers*  Association  will  meet  in  Denver 
about  September  1. 
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RELIGIOUS  GATHERINGS. 

The  great  International  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  this  year  at  Nashville,  on  the  exposi- 
tion grounds,  July  6-11.  Although  this  will  be  the  sev- 
enteenth of  these  annual  conventions,  it  will  be  the  first 
one  to  be  held  on  Southern  soil. 

Mr.  Moody's  unique  series  of  conferences,  held  annu- 
ally for  Bible  study  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  will  begin  this 
year  with  the  World's  Student  Conference,  July  1-10, 
which  will  be  addressed  by  eminent  speakers.  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Conference  will 
fill  the  time  from  July  13  to  July  22,  and  the  General 
Conference  for  Christian  Workers  from  July  29  to 
August  18.  During  July  and  August  Camp  Northfield, 
for  young  men,  will  be  open  at  very  small  expense  for 
tent  and  board. 

The  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
will  assemble  at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  7-13.  The  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at 
Cleveland  in  June,  and  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  October,  the  former  at  Concord,  N. 
H.,  and  the  latter  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Octobers.  Of 
the  purely  ecclesiastical  meetings  of  the  year,  this  will 
doubtless  be  the  most  important.  This  body  meets  tri- 
ennially. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  Baltimore  September  28-October  2. 

General  assemblies  of  the  various  churches  holding 
the  Presbyterian  system  are  to  be  held  this  year  as  fol- 
tows  :  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  commonly  known  as  the  Presb3rterian  Church 
North,  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  May  19  ;  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  commonly  known  as  the  Presby- 
terian Church  South,  at  New  Orleans,  May  19 ;  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  at  Omaha,  May 
25 ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Marshall,  Mo., 
May  19,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  at 
Montreal,  June  8.  The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  will  meet  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
June  1. 

The  national  Baptist  anniversaries  will  be  held  this 
year  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  16-22.  The  Baptist  Pub- 
lication and  Educational  Societies,  however,  are  to  meet 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  6,  in  connection  with  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention. 

Denominational  meetings  of  young  people  will  be 
held  as  follows  : 

The  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America  is  to 
hold  its  eighth  international  convention  at  Buffalo, 
July  14-17. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  will  hold  its  fifth  biennial 
convention  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  June  16-19. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  will  hold  its 
tenth  annual  convention  at  Saratoga,  August  3-8. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Young 
People's  Christian  Union  of  the  Universalist  Church 
wUl  be  held  at  Chicago,  July  13-20. 

The  third  convention  of  the  Luther  League  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  October  19-21. 

The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America 
meets  this  year  in  Boston,  August  10-12. 


MEETINGS  OF  WOMEN. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  will  convene  again 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  2,  and  will  remain  in  session 
a  week.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  addresses  will  be  given  by  prominent  women 
on  topics  covering  a  wide  field  of  interest. 

The  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  will  be  held  in  Denver,  June 
22-27.  This  will  be  a  notable  meeting,  for  the  reason 
that  women  of  the  East  and  West  will  be  brought  to- 
gether as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  club  move- 
ment. 

REUNIONS  AND  ENCAMPMENTS. 

The  thirty-second  national  encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Sep- 
tember 5-10.  In  the  same  month  the  Sons  of  Veterans 
will  hold  their  annual  encampment  at  Omaha. 

The  triennial  conclave  of  Knights  Templar  will  be 
held  at  Pittsburg,  October  10-14.  At  Indianapolis  will 
be  held  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Supreme  Lodge 
and  the  Uniform  Rank  Encampment  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  August  22. 

The  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America  has  planned  to 
hold  its  annual  congress  in  Chicago  during  the  first 
week  of  June. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen  will  assemble  at 
Indianapolis  August  9-18. 

EXPOSITIONS. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  will  be 
open  during  the  months  of  June-October  inclusive, 
and  during  that  time  a  number  of  conventions  will  be 
held  at  Omaha.  The  dates  of  several  of  these  are  noted 
elsewhere  in  this  article. 

The  International  Health  Elxposition  will  be  the  cen- 
ter of  interest  in  questions  of  domestic  sanitation  and 
municipal  hygiene  in  New  York  City  during  the  month 
of  May.  The  exhibits,  particularly  in  the  trained 
nurses'  department,  promise  to  have  a  distinct  educa- 
tional value. 

MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

The  national  Saengerfest  will  be  held  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  July  28-31.  This  annual  singing  festival  of  the 
Northwestern  Saengerbund  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
largest  conventions  to  be  held  in  the  middle  West  this 
year.  At  least  fifteen  hundred  singers  will  participate, 
representing  sixty  or  more  societies  among  the  Ger- 
man-American people  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  This  festival 
is  a  biennial  occasion. 

The  usual  *' May  festivals"  will  be  held  by  musical 
organizations  in  many  American  cities,  east  and  west. 
In  October  will  occur  the  famous  Worcester  festivals. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  coming  season  at  Chautauqua  will  mark  the 
twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  that  institution.  The  gen- 
eral session  will  open  June  29,  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment July  9,  the  Missionary  Institute  July  30,  and  the 
assembly  August  2,  with  closing  exercises  August  22. 

Among  the  summer  schools  devoted  to  special  lines  of 
work  Syracuse  University  offers  a  two  weeks'  course  in 
sociology,  to  be  conducted  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons 
and  Prof.  James  H.  Hamilton.  The  sessions  of  this 
school  will  begin  June  27.  The  summer  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  which  was  established  as 
long  ago  as  1870,  will  hold  its  twenty-ninth  session  this 
year. 


THE  WAR  QUESTION  IN  CARTOONS. 


DEPART.— From  the  CrtterUm  (New  York). 

AGAIN  through  the  month  of  April,  as  in  March, 
the  American  cartoonists  were  occupied  almost 
exclusively  with  one  absorbing  topic — the  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  and  the  United  States.  The  European  car- 
toonists were  only  beginning  to 
deal  with  that  situation  when  the 
final  rupture  occurred  on  April 
21.  AVe  have  a  large  assortment 
of  their  offerings  on  other  themes; 
but  our  readers  will  scarcely  care 
this  month  for  drawings  on  the 
Chinese  question,  on  Lord  Salis- 
bury's temporary  retirement,  or 
on  the  Australian  struggle  over 
the  question  of  federation.  The 
two  cartoons  at  the  top  of  this 
page  are  reproduced  from  strik- 
ing cover  designs  published  by 
the  Criterion  on  successive  weeks 
last  month.  Mr.  Wagner's  draw- 
ing is  strong  and  impressive  and 
is  notable  for  its  refinement.  In 
the  first  of  the  two,  Columbia,  as 
the  champion  of  downfallen 
Cuba,  orders  Spain  to  depart.  In 
the  second,  Columbia  has  taken 
her  stand  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  a  row  of  our  warships  ap- 
pears in  the  distance  on  the 
horizon.  At  the  Iwttom  of  the 
page  is  one  of  the  characteristic 


READY.— From  the  Criterion  (New  York). 

cartoons  of  El  Ahuizote  (Mexico),  in  which  Uncle  Sam 
is  offering  Seflor  Sagasta  his  choice  between  Cuban  free^ 
dom  and  war.  As  it  turns  out,  the  Cubans  get  their 
freedom  while  Seflor  Sagasta  takes  his  war. 


Uncle  Sam:  ' 


Take  your  choice,  Seflor  Sagasta,  Free  Cuba  or  WAR ! 
From  Le  Ahuizote  (Mexico). 
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PBACS  OB  WAR— TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE.— From  the  World, 

Mr.  Bush,  of  the  New  York  Worlds  has  turned  out,  in 
the  course  of  the  month,  a  great  variety  of  striking 
work.  The  four  cartoons  on  this  page  are  selected  from 
a  large  number,  all  dealing  with  the  Spanish  question, 
and  all  of  them  boldly  conceived  and  powerfully  drawn. 
We  commend  particularly  the  one  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  to  those  excellent  people  who  have  insisted 
all  along  that  they  could  not,  for  the  life  of  them,  un- 
derstand what  the  war  was  about.  The  phrase  '*  Re- 
member the  Maine ''  may  be  a  good  fighting  motto  for 


THE  COMMISSION.- From  the  World  (New  York). 

the  navy;  but  the  thing  always  to  be  kept  in  mind — 
"  lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget  " — is  the  fiendish  career 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba,  and  the  moral  duty  that 
rests  upon  us  to  drive  them  out  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

All  of  the  cartoons  on  the  following  page  are  from  the 
recent  Spanish  papers  published  either  in  Madrid  or 
Barcelona.    The  cartoonisU  of  Spain  always  represent 


^z" 


-V 


^YAMOOOBl**— From  the  World  (New  York). 


LORD  GOD  OP  HOSTS,  BE  WITH  US  YKT,  LEST  WE  FORGET— 

LEST  WE  forget! "—From  the  World  (New  York). 


Uncle  Sam  :  **  Now  that  he  turns  his 
shoulder  I  will  give  him  such  a  lick  It 
will  be  the  lick  of  the  century." 


"EhV" 

**0h,  hello!  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
salute  you,  Sefior." 

From  El  Nacional  (Barcelona). 


The  moral  of  the  foregoing  is  given  in 
the  old  Catalonian  proverb,  "  Qui  ctmc- 
nessa  y  no  peqa  per  bestia  queaa^  (He 
who  makes  a  oluff  and  does  not  make 
it  good  Is  a  dirty  slob). 


America  as  a  hog.  In  the  cartoon 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  for  in- 
stance, Uncle  Sam  is  represented 
threatening  Spain  by  sending  the 
ship  Maine  to  Havana,  where- 
upon Spain  turns  to  take  revenge, 
and  Uncle  Sam  runs  away  in  the 
I  shape  of  a  hog.  In  the  second  car- 
toon the  American  hog  is  per- 
sonated by  Minister  Woodford; 
while  the  Spanish  nation  takes 
the  form  of  a  dove  with  the  head 
of  Sefior  GuUon,  the  foreign  min- 
ister. In  the  lower  right-hand 
comer  President  McKinley  is 
represented  as  a  hog  dressed  in 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  attempt- 
ing in  a  treacherous  and  cowardly  manner  to  stab  the 
Spanish   lion   through  the   bars  of  a  cage.    In    the 


THE  COOING  AND  BILLING  OF  DOVES !— From  DoM  Quianote  (Madrid). 

lower  left-hand  comer  is  a  carnival  cartoon,  in  which 
America  in  the  form  of  a  hog  is  represented  as  mingling 
in  the  gay  throng  and  making  advances  to  Spain,  repre- 
sented by  a  fair  lady.  We  could  multiply  such  cartoons, 
but  these  are  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  Spanish  wit. 


UNCLE  SAM  AT  THE  CARNIVAL  AT  SPAIN. 

From  Blanco  y  Negro  (Madrid). 


The  Spanish  Lion  :  "  If  I  could  only  break  the  cage  and 
get  at  him  I''— From  Don  Quixote  (Madrid). 


THE  WAR  QUESTION  IN  CARTOONS. 
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TACKLE  THE  BIRD,  OF  COURSE. 

Seizor  Saoasta  :  "  If  I  don't  fight  the  bird  they'll  both  tackle  me.    Now,  what  had  I  better  do,  I  wonder  ? ' 

From  the  Journal  \  N't  w  Yu  rkl . 


HOW  GENERAL  LEE  HELD  THE  SITUATION. 

From  EJl  AhuizoU  (Mexico). 


TAKE  THAT  I— From  Cuba  Espafiola  (Havana). 


-^Vil/W 


ISN'T  THIS  A  POSSIBILITY ?— From  the  Trilnim  (Minneapolis). 
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Uncle  Sam  (to  the  ambassadors,  who  had  used  French) :  *""  I  only  speak  American,  and  I  don't  care  for  advice.    Good-day ! 


Mr.  Homer  Davenport,  of  the  New  York  Joitmal, 
has  had  a  very  active  month,  and  we  fear  he  has  drawn 
some  cartoons  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  that  he 
may  live  to  regret.  He  was  so  ardent  for  action  and  so 
impatient  of  diplomatic  delays  that  a  number  of  his 
drawings  reflect  severely,  and,  as  we  think,  very  un- 
justly, upon  President  McKinley.  Not  because  we 
agree  with  the  sentiment  of  those  cartoons,  but  in  or- 
der that  this  department  of  the  Review  may  fairly  re- 
flect the  various  points  of  view  that  were  prevalent  in 
April,  1898 — for  the  beneflt  of  future  readers  who  will 
turn  the  leaves  of  our  bound  volumes — we  print  two  of 
Mr.  Davenport's  mildest  jibes  at  the  President.  In  one  of 
them  he  represents  Mr.  McKinley  as  an  old  lady  vainly 
trying  to  sweep  back  the  tide  of  the  Congressional  and 
popular  will.  In  another  he  pokes  fun  at  the  once 
commonly  mentioned  resemblance  between  McKinley 


and  Napoleon.  Next  month,  undoubtedly,  we  shall  be 
able  to  reproduce  cartoons  from  Mr.  Davenport's  pencil 
in  which  the  President  will  be  treated  in  a  very  much 
handsomer  fashion.  At  the  top  of  this  page  Uncle  Sam 
is  represented  as  giving  his  answer  to  the  joint  note  of 
the  powers.  Mr.  Davenport  should  certainly  remember 
that  Uncle  Sam  in  that  instance  spoke  through  the 
mouth  of  President  McKinley. 

On  the  opposite  page  Mr.  Neelan,  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  turns  the  tables  on  Congress  in  two  cartoons, 
which  were  drawn  just  after  the  President's  message 
was  sent  in  and  while  Congress  seemed  to  be  taking  an 
undue  time  to  agree  upon  resolutions.  The  House, 
however,  as  Mr.  Corey  remarks  in  the  top  cartoon, 
swung  off  at  a  rapid  gait ;  and  the  delay  was  really  due 
— as  witness  Uncle  Sam's  ya>*Tiing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page— to  a  three  days'  debate  in  the  Senate. 


ANOTHER  OLD  WOMAN  TRIES  TO  SWEEP  BACK  THE  SEA. 

From  the  Joumai  (New  York). 


AND  THET  CALLED  HIM  NAPOLEON. 

From  the  Joumai  (New  York). 


THE  H^AR   QUEST/ON  IN  CARTOONS, 
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A-H-H  I     WILL  THEY  NEVER  BTOP  TALKINO  I 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


COLUMBIANS  NEW  EASTEU  BONNET. 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 
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John  Buiiii:  **  What  a  horrible  bluff  those  fellows  are  giv- 
ing each  other!  I'll  bet  there'll  be  a  scrap  here  in  a  little 
while  and  my  lanky  cousin  will  wipe  up  the  earth  with  the 
Don."— From  Wasp  (San  Francisco). 

Several  of  the  cartoons 
on  this  page  point  pleas- 
antly to  the  fact  that  John 
Bull  is  taking  an  unwont^- 
edly  friendly  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  just  now.  And  cer- 
tainly it  is  true  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  appreciative  of 
John  BulVs  bluff  but  hon- 
est approval.  The  sym- 
pathy and  good-will  of 
our  English  friends  in  this 
present  year  will  avail, 
if  we  mistake  not,  to  wipe 
out  all  old  scores  and 
grudges — which,  after  all, 
involved  no  sacred  prin- 
ciples on  either  side,  but 

only  such   differences   as  Uncle  Sam:  "Cash  for  old  cruis- 

common  sense  can  adjust      STiS"  Madrid^?"""*""^""" 


''BliOOD  THICKER  THAN  WATER." 

"The  present  friendly  understanding  happily  existing  be> 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  becomes  popular 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."— From  Punch  (London). 


SHE  HAS   TROUBLES  OF  HER  OWIT. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


**OH  I  DON'T  GOTO  WAR,  8AM.    IT  WOULD 

JUST  KILL  ME.'*— Pwrt  (Cincinnati). 


THE  SEE-SAW  OF  NATIONS. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  hold  the  balance  of  power.— From  Judge  (New  York). 


TWO   GREAT  AMERICAN   TREATIES: 

ONE   WITH   RUSSIA— RATIFIED  ;    ONE    WITH    DENMARK- 
DEFERRED. 


BY  W.   MARTIN  JONES. 


I.— SECRETARY   SEWARD^S  POLICY  OP 
EXPANSION. 

IT  is  not  possible  for  the  outside  world  to  tell 
how  much  of  truth  and  how  much  of  fiction 
come  from  <* reliable  sources"  when  great  state 
questions  are  under  discussion  and  matters  of  in- 
ternational moment  are  receiving  the  attention 
of  international  agencies.  The  proper  protection 
of  state  interests  and  the  due  observance  of  the 
amenities  between  nations  demand  a  reasonable 
and  many  times  a  most  scrupulous  observance  of 
the  rights  and  the  possible  susceptibilities  of 
contracting  or  interested  parties.  Nations  deal 
with  one  another  from  quite  a  different  position 
than  that  occupied  by  individuals.  Courts  of 
law  and  equity  are  open  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs  suffered  by  men.  The  dream  of  the 
Utopian  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  nations, 
too,  may  file  their  briefs  in  courts  of  competent 
jurisdiction  has  not  yet  been  realized,  and  they 
still  look  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms  as  the  re- 
course when  diplomacy  fails.  For  this  reason 
diplomacy,  in  its  best  and  highest  sense,  has  long 
been  the  acme  of  statecraft,  and  is  cultivated  in 
its  purity  and  highest  excellence  by  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  every  civilized  nation.  It  need 
not,  then,  be  so  great  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
truth  and  fiction  blend  so  frequently  in  **  authen- 
tic "  stories  respecting  incidents  that  are  pending 
between  nations. 

A  few  days  since  the  telegraph  conveyed  the 
intelligence  around  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  in  effect  concluded  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  and 
it  only  waited  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to 
complete  the  bargain  and  the  transfer  of  the  sov- 
ereignty. The  following  day  saw  the  wires  bur- 
dened with  an  e^  iborate  denial  of  the  story — all 
from  **  reliable  sources."  Another  day  told  the 
public  that  Congress  was  about  to  appropriate 
15,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  islands — with 
no  suggestion  that  the  administration  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  or  even  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  owner  of  the  property.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  statement  that  the 
subject  of  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Banish  Leeward  Islands   has  very  recently  re- 


ceived the  consideration  of  the  administration  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  that  of  members  and 
committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

To  what  extent  this  movement  has  advanced  is 
not  at  all  an  easy  matter  for  one  outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Department  of  State  to  an- 


WTLUAM  H.  SEWARD. 

(In  1861.) 

swer.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  There  is  nothing 
yet  to  indicate  to  those  on  the  outside  whether  ne- 
gotiations between  the  governments  of  Denmark 
and  the  United  States  have  been  reopened  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  for  the 
transfer  of  two  of  the  islands  that  was  once  agreed 
upon  or  for  the  making  of  an  entirely  new  treaty 
in  reference  to  the  subject.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  observe  in  this  connection,  and  in  view 
of  so  much  **  reliable  information  "  that  has  filled 
the  daily  press  for  several  weeks  past  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Danish  purchase,  that  the  initial  step 
in  the  peaceful  transfer  of  foreign  territory  is  not 
an  appropriation  by  the  legislative  branch  of  a 
government  of  a  specific  amount  of  money  to  be 
used  in  such  purchase.  Such  an  act  would  be 
the  extreme  of  legislative  presumption.  Appro- 
priations for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  real  prop- 
erty have  never  been  known  to  anticipate  nego- 
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tiations  for  its  purchase.  It  would  not,  then, 
seem  to  be  a  violent  presumption  to  assume  that 
the  administration  has  this  subject  under  advise- 
ment, and  that  it  has  made  some  progress  toward 
a  renewal  of  the  conditions  that  existed  when 
Andrew  Johnson  retired  from  and  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  assumed  the  duties  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  St.  Louis  convention  the  Republican 
party,  in  a  very  apt  and  diplomatic  declaration, 
pledged  itself  to  the  policy  of  securing  a  <  *  proper 
and  much-needed  *  naval  station  in  the  West 
Indies  "  by  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Danish  islands.  Since  the  incoming  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  the  subject  of  this  declaration 
of  the  Republican  platform  has  received  much 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  daily  press  of  the 
nation,  and  not  a  little  misconception  of  the  sub- 
ject has  obtained  throughout  the  country.  A 
fair  illustration  of  this  misapprehension  is  con- 
tained in  a  leading  editorial  that  appeared  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  a  well-known  daily  paper  published 
in  New  York  State,  under  the  caption  *  *  The 
Danish  Islands."  Two  paragraphs  of  this  edi- 
torial were  as  follows  : 

These  islands  have  been  for  sale  for  many  years  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  Our  Government  has  no  moral 
right  to  declare  that  Denmark  shall  forever  own  them, 
and  it  cannot  prevent  a  change  of  sovereignty  in  case 
Denmark  chooses  to  abandon  them.  The  only  proper 
course  to  prevent  a  change  in  sovereignty  to  another 
European  power  is  for  our  Government  to  pay  a  reason- 
able sum  and  raise  the  American  flag.  It  is  a  case  in 
which  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy  is  dangerous  and  un- 
just. 

The  convention  at  St.  Louis  took  the  right  view  of 
the  matter  and  the  purchase  of  the  islands  should  be 
undertaken.  Secretary  Seward  wanted  to  buy  them, 
but  he  was  not  supported  by  Congress  because  our  debt 
was  then  large  and  pressing. 

It  is  fair  and  only  an  act  of  justice  to  a  friendly 
nation,  as  well  as  a  recognition  of  the  truth  of 
history,  that  two  very  pronounced  statements  in 
this  editorial  should  be  materially  modified. 
There  is  no  sign  hung  on  the  Danish  islands  ad 
vertising  them  «*For  Sale,"  nor  is  it  true  that 
the  reason  they  were  not  purchased  by  the 
United  States  Government  thirty  years  ago  was 
because  Secretary  Seward  was  not  supported  by 
Congress  on  account  of  '  *  our  debt  being  then  large 
and  pressing.''  These  are  not  very  material  facts 
in  the  case,  but  the  student  of  history,  at  least, 
will  justify  a  correction  that  will  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  of  this  country  to  ac- 
quire title  to  part  of  the  holdings  of  Denmark  in 
the  western  hemisphere  where  it  belongs  ;  and 
no  one  who  loves  fair  play  will  fail  to  commend 
a  modification  that  will  not  unnecessarily  wound 
the  sensitive  nature  of  a  people  who  have  shown 


in  many  ways  their  kindly  feelings  for  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  nation  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  time 
when  William  H.  Seward,  looking  into  the  future 
with  the  foresight  of  true  statesmanship,  con. 
ceived  the  great  importance  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  nation's  future  welfare  of  its  becoming  the 
owner  of  valuable  real- estate  properties  then  be- 
longing to  foreign  countries.  The  present  gener- 
ation is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  events  that 
crowded  upon  the  closing  days  of  the  great  re- 
bellion— some  of  it  by  having  been  actors  in  one 
way  or  another  in  or  witnesses  of  those  days  that 
saw  the  lifting  of  the  black  cloud  that  had  hung 
so  heavy  above  the  nation  for  four  long  years, 


FREDERICK  W.  SEWARD. 

(In  1885,  prior  to  the  attempt  on  his  life.) 

and  others  of  it  by  the  frequent  perusal  of  his- 
torical pages  that  tell  the  story  of  the  most  gi- 
gantic struggle  any  nation  ever  had  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  own  existence  and  of  the  integrity 
of  its  vast  dominion. 

It  is  now  thirty -three  years  since  the  memora- 
ble scene  at  Appomattox  that  in  effect  terminated 
the  great  war,  since  the  *  assassin's  bullet  closed 
the  mortal  career  of  the  great  President,  and 
since  another  assassin  s  knife  nearly  terminated 
the  life  of  his  Secretary  of  State.  And  these 
events  as  the  world  now  looks  back  upon  them 
through  the  vista  of  nearly  one -third  of  a  century 
have  been  growing  obscure — except  to  those  who 
were  a  part  of  them — and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
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forgotten.  They  were  real  events  to  the  writer, 
manifest  and  conspicuous,  for  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  great  actors  when  the 
first  news  came  from  Appomattox  ;  sitting  a  few 
feet  away  he  heard  the  sharp  report  of  the  pistol- 
shot  of  John  Wilkes.  Booth  ;  was  a  mourner  in 
the  procession  that  followed  the  remains  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from  the  portals  of  the  White 
House  :  and  watched  in  the  shadows  that  seemed 
to  grow  deeper  day  by  day  as  they  hung  over  the 
nation  while  it  waited,  in  breathless  suspense,  the 
result  of  the  murderous  attack  on  the  great  Secre- 
tary and  his  son,  Frederick  W.  Seward.  And 
what  a  relief  came  to  the  nation  when  the  news 
was  confirmed  from  the  Seward  homestead  that 
both  the  Secretary  and  his  assistant  were  practi- 
cally out  of  danger !  It  was  not  many  weeks 
before  the  former  was  at  his  desk  in  the  old  De- 
partment, but  the  latter  did  not  even  gain  con- 
sciousness until  after  fourteen  days  following  the 
murderous  assault  upon  him.  His  life  hung  by 
a  slender  thread  for  weeks  after  that,  and  not  until 
November  2,  1865,  a  period  of  six  months  and 
nineteen  days  following  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  did  he  resume  his  duties  at  the  De- 
partment. The  injury  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
required  an  operation  on  his  skull  in  the  removal 
of  parts  of  it  that  were  creating  a  pressure  on  the 
brain  and  the  insertion  of  a  silver  plate  in  the 
place  of  the  shattered  bone.  When  he  resumed 
his  seat  at  his  desk  in  the  Department  he  wore  a 
skull-cap  on  his  head  and  has  continued  to  wear 
such  a  cap  till  the  present  time.  Mention  is  made 
of  these  facts  as  incidents  that  led  to  the  subse- 
quent trip  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his  son  Frederick 
to  the  West  India  Islands. 

A  few  months  after  the  Department  resumed 
its  normal  condition  and  the  Secretary  and  his 
assistant  were  again  at  their  posts  of  duty  an  ex- 
cellent picture  of  them,  in  company  with  the 
chiefs  of  bureaus  in  the  State  Department,  was 
made  by  a  Washington  artist.  A  copy  of  that 
picture,  with  the  autographs  of  the  originals, 
hangs  above  the  desk  of  the  writer  and  has  hung 
there  for  many  long  years — a  remembrance  from 
the  great  men  who  are  pictured  in  it.  Of  the 
nine  who  sat  for  the  picture  two  only  are  living 
now.  The  sadly  disfigured  face  of  the  Secretary 
— the  result  of  the  accident  of  April  5,  1865, 
and  of  the  assassin's  knife  nine  days  after — and 
the  ever-present  cap  on  the  head  of  his  son  are 
continual  reminders  of  that  hapless  Good  Friday 
in  1865,  and  as  the  writer  looks  up  in  the  faces 
of  the  father  and  son  he  sees  them  as  he  saw 
them  thirty- two  years  ago  when,  amid  deplor- 
able family  affliction,  they  were  struggling  on  in 
the  line  of  duty,  fulfilling  the  highest  obligation 
a  citizen  owes  his  country — fighting  her  battles 


in  the  arena  of  international  diplomacy  and  win- 
ning victories  that  are  to-day  no  less  memorable 
and  were  then  no  less  pregnant  with  stupendous 
consequences  to  the  nation  than  are  and  were  its 
great  victories  won  by  the  nation's  other  heroes 
on  the  field  of  carnage.  Remembering  these 
men  as  they  were  and  remembering  those  other 
men  who  touched  elbows  with  them  in  the 
nation's  onward  and  upward  march — Lincoln  and 
Grant,  Seward  and  Sherman,  Sumner  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  their  many  contemporaries — the  writer 
is  prompted  many  times  to  exclaim,  *' Truly, 
there  were  giants  in  those  days  !  " 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  made  very  manifest 
one  of  the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  points  in 
the  whole  governmental  system  of  the  American 
nation.  The  nation  was  at  war  with  a  belligerent 
power.  It  was  compelled  to  defend  itself  and 
its  great  commerce  against  piratical  attacks  from 
a  power  that  held  equal  privileges  with  itself, 
and  in  some  cases  superior  advantages,  in  the 
ports  of  neutral  nations.  Its  ships  of  war  were 
given  only  the  same  rights  in  these  foreign  and 
sometimes  distant  ports  that  were  possessed  by 
those  of  its  enemy,  and  those  were  to  take  on 
certain  supplies,  remain  in  port  a  limited  time, 
and  in  certain  cases  be  prevented  from  sailing 
from  the  port  of  a  neutral  power  in  pursuit  of  a 
war  vessel  or  piratical  craft,  a  filibuster  or  a  block- 
ade-runner of  the  enemy  until  that  craft  had  a 
certain  number  of  hours'  start  and  time  enough 
to  escape.  All  these  conditions  and  circumstances 
led  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  this  Government,  on  the 
close  of  hostilities  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  misguided  citizens  of 
the  South,  was  to  secure  adequate  facilities  for 
the  accommodation  of  vessels  of  the  United  States 
in  ports  of  its  own  when  at  distant  points  from 
home.  And  then,  it  is  not  the  disclosure  of  a 
state  secret  to  say  that  William  H.  Seward  was  a 
man  who  believed  in  **  Greater  America."  In 
his  biography,  written  ty  his  son,  is  given  the 
following  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Seward  at  St.  Paul  in  September,  1860,  during 
the  first  Lincoln  campaign  and  at  a  time  when 
the  possibility  of  secession  was  scarcely  thought 
of  in  the  Northern  States  and  the  purchase  of 
Russian  America  was  as  remote  in  men's  minds 
as  the  annexation  of  the  north  pole  to  the  United 
States: 

Standing  here  and  looking  far  off  into  the  North- 
west, I  see  the  Russian  as  he  busily  occupies  himself  in 
establishing  seaports,  and  towns,  and  fortifications  on 
the  verge  of  this  continent  as  the  outposts  of  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  I  can  say :  "Go  on  and  build  up  your  out- 
posts all  along  the  coast,  up  even  to  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
they  will  yet  become  the  outposts  of  my  own  country— 
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monuments  of  the  civilization  of 
the  United  States  in  the  North- 
west." 

In  less  than  seven  years 
from  the  date  when  this 
speech  was  uttered  by  the 
great  American  commoner, 
the  hand  of  the  speaker  traced 
the  midnight  treaty  that  trans- 
ferred that  immense  terri- 
tory, with  all  its  adjacent 
islands,  from  the  sovereignty 
of  autocratic  Russia  to  that 
of  the  great  republic.  With 
what  gigantic  strides  events 
sometimes  move  I  The  writer 
is  tempted  to  dwell  a  moment 
on  the  Alaskan  incident  be- 
fore further  reference  to  the 
proposed  purchase  of  a  part 
of  the  Leeward  Islands.  He  is  particularly  dis- 
posed to  do  this  because  of  a  popular  mis- 
understanding in  reference  to  the  transaction 
and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  islands,  al- 
though the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Russian 
America  was  not  signed  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties until  almost  fifteen  months  after  Mr.  Seward 
went  on  a  voyage  of  inspection  to  the  West 
Indies.  And  then  a  further  reason  for  what  at 
first  may  seem  an  unwarranted  digression  from 
the  principal  subject  of  this  article  is  that  the 
Alaskan  incident  fills  an  exseedingly  interesting 
page  in  the  history  of  the  nation  and  of  the  men 
who  contributed  so  largely  to  make  it  what  it  is. 
The  writer  was  in  touch  with  much  that  has  gone- 
into  the  story  of  these  interesting  days  of  the 
post-war  and  reconstruction  period,  but  he  is  in- 
debted for  many  facts  that  he  draws  upon  for  this 
divergence  to  the  biography  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
to  subsequent  personal  interviews  with  the  author 
of  it. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Seward  had  never 
lost  sight  of  his  prophetic  declaration,  made,  at 
St.  Paul  in  1860,  when  in  his  masterly  rhetoric, 
speaking  as  if  to  a  bystander,  he  told  the  Rus- 
sian, far  away  on  the  Northwest  seacoast,  to  go 
on  and  build  outposts  for  l\is  own  great  nation — 
to  become  monuments  to  American  civilization. 
Subsequently,  when  he  was  beanng  on  his  own 
shoulders  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  that  same  nation,  he  learned,  as  no 
other  man  in  the  country's  service  could  learn, 
under  what  immense  disadvantages  the  Govern- 
ment labored  in  not  having  proper  naval  and 
coaling  stations  at  points  more  or  less  remote 
from  our  own  long  lines  of  almost  undefended 
seacoast.      It  was  then  that  he  thought  of  the 
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outposts,  the  islands,  and  the  seaports  of  Russian 
America  and  of  the  many  beautiful  harbors  look- 
ing out  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  farther  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

II.— THE  ALASKA  TREATY. 

This  nation  will  never  forget  the  sympathy  and 
the  many  acts  of  courtesy  and  of  material  support 
extended  to  it  by  the  Czar  and  the  government  of 
Russia  during  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  great  civil 
war,  and  not  a  few  of  these  acts  were  especially 
timely,  as  well  as  most  delicate  and  discriminat- 
ing, in  view  of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  other 
great  powers  toward  the  great  republic  at  the 
time  referred  to.  It  has  always  seemed  a  strange 
circumstance  to  those  whose  limited  opportuni 
ties  have  not  enabled  them  to  discern  the  secret 
incentives  that  prompt  nations  to  deeds — the  wami 
friendship  that  from  time  to  time  has  been  very 
manifest  and  pronounced  between  (what  the 
American  people  are  proud  to  think)  the  freest 
nation  in  the  world  and  the  nation  that  that 
world  is  prone  to  point  to  as  the  most  despotic. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this  fraternity  of  feel- 
ing, however,  and  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  to  the  very  natural  desire  of  the  Bear  of 
Russia  that  her  immediate  neighbors  shall  not 
l>enefit  by  any  undue  acquisitions  in  other  lands, 
while  the  heart  of  every  true  American  must 
naturally  warm  toward  a  government  that  by  one 
touch  of  its  magic  wand  loosed  the  chains  from 
more  than  20,000,000  of  bondmen. 

During  the  year  1866  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  the  Czar  of  Russia.  The 
occasion  was  opportune,  and  Mr.  Seward  at  once 
instructed  our  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  person- 
ally, and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, to  congratulate  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
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Russias  upon  his  escape  and  to  convey  to  him  an 
expression  of  the  sincere  good -will  and  friendship 
of  the  people  of  America.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  without  doubt 
at  his  suggestion,  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
adoption  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress  of  a  very 
complimentary  resolution  of  greeting  to  <  *  his 
imperial  majesty  and  to  the  Russian  nation " 
upon  his  providential  escape  from  danger.  There- 
upon the  Government  sent  a  special  envoy  and  a 
war  vessel — the  double -turreted  monitor  Mian- 
ionomah — to  convey  him  across  the  sea  and  to  St. 
Petersburg  especially  to  bear  this  greeting  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  Russias.  All  this  could  but  be 
most  gratifying  to  the  Russian  people,  and  it 
most  admirably  opened  the  way  for  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  those  * '  outposts  of  St.  Peters- 
burg "  along  the  coast  of  the  Northwest. 

It  was  Russia's  friendship  for  the  United 
States  that  made  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  her 
American  possessions  not  altogether  an  unwel- 
come subject  for  discussion  when  first  presented 
to  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington  by  Mr. 
Seward.  An  agreement  was  quickly  reached. 
The  question  of  compensation  seems  to  have  been 
easily  adjusted,  and  probably  with  less  discussion 
than  w^ould  commonly  occur  in  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase, of  an  ordinary  residence.  Two  nations 
were  making  a  trade.  They  were  accustomed  to 
deal  in  large  figures.  The  acreage  of  each  went 
far  into  the  millions.     Their  populations,  their 
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revenues,  their  annual  budgets  never  fell  below 
eight  and  nine  figures.  One  had  a  valuable  resi- 
dence. It  was  willing  to  part  with  it.  The 
other  was  willing  to  buy.  The  owner  says  I  will 
accept  $10,000,000  for  it.  The  prospective  pur- 
chaser says  I  will  give  you  $5,000,000  for  it. 
The  owner  says  I  will  split  the  difference — tak- 
ing $7,500,000.  The  other  says  call  it  an  even 
$7,000,000  and  it  is  a  bargain.  Agreed,  said 
the  first.  And  so  the  contract  was  made,  and 
Russian  America,  all  those  *  *  seaports,  and  towns, 
and  fortifications  on  the  vefge  of  this  continent,'* 
once  **the  outposts  of  St.  Petersburg,"  were 
stipulated  to  be  sold  to  the  United  States  for  a 
paltry  $7,000,000 — about  the  price  of  two  war 
vessels.  The  Russian  Fur  Company,  however, 
had  some  vested  interests  in  the  country  which 
Mr.  Seward  earnestly  desired  should  be  removed 
by  the  Russian  Government,  and  the  trifle  of 
$200,000  was  added  to  the  purchase  price  to  pro- 
vide for  that  expense — thus  making  the  actual 
pecuniary  consideration  $7,200,000.  But  this 
negotiation  between  Mr.  Stoeckl,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Seward  did 
not  close  the  incident.  It  had  all  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  government  at  St.  Petersburg. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  at  the  same 
time  important  chapters  in  the  story  of  the  life 
of  the  great  American  statesman  and  diploma- 
tist who  so  successfully  presided  over  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  during  the  stormy 
period  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Andrew  Johnson  is  that 
'^  of  the  final  scene  in  the  ne- 

'fj\  \%  _  gotiations  for  acquiring  title 

^  to  that  vast  territory  there- 

tofore known  as  Russian 
America — the  drafting  and 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  trans- 
fer. Dramatic  because  of 
its  wonderful  environments, 
drawn  by  the  pen  of  the 
great  statesman  at  the  mid- 
night hour  when  other  men 
slept,  or,  if  awake  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  awake 
only  to  outgeneral  an  ad- 
ministration that  had  fallen 
on  evil  days  and,  in  the 
philosophy  of  many,  was 
deserving  of  defeat  in  every 
measure  that  emanated  from 
its  portfolios  ;  important  in 
that  it  witnessed  the  culmi- 
nation of  an  idea  long  and 
tenderly  cherished     by    its 
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author,  for  by  that  night's  work  a  vast  sov- 
ereignty was  passing  from  one  great  nation  to 
another  ;  not  by  force  of  arms,  by  conquest, 
by  seizure,  or  by  unlawful  appropriation,  but 
by  peaceful  and  fraternal  negotiation — a  mo- 
mentous proceeding  in  which  by  solemn  treaty 
two  great  nations  won  each  a  victory  and  neither 
suffered  defeat.  It  was  a  beautiful  scene,  that 
midnight  gathering  at  the  temporary  State  De- 
partment on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  the  writer 
makes  no  apology  for  transcribing  here  the  story 
as  it  has  been  told  by  one  who  was  a  part  of  it 
in  the  biography  of  his  father,  the  great  Secre- 
tary, and  who  is  the  only  one  now  living  who 
was  present  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  on 
that  memorable  occasion. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  29,  Seward  was  playing 
whist  in  his  parlor  with  some  of  his  family,  when  the 
Russian  minister  was  announced. 

**I  have  a  dispatch,  Mr.  Seward,  from  my  govern- 
ment by  cable.  The  Emperor  gives  his  consent  to  the 
cession.  To-morrow,  if  you  like,  I  will  come  to  the 
Department,  and  we  can  enter  upon  the  treaty/' 

Seward,  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction at  the  news,  pushed  away 
the  whistrtable,  saying: 

"Why  wait  till  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Stoeckl  ?  Let  us  make  the 
treaty  to-night." 

"But  your  Department  is 
closed.  You  have  no  clerks  and 
my  secretaries  are  scattered 
about  the  town." 

**  Nevermind  that,"  responded 
Seward.  *  *  If  you  can  muster  your 
legation  together  before  mid- 
night, you  will  find  me  awaiting 
you  at  the  Department,  which 
will  be  open  and  ready  for  bus^ 
iness." 

In  less  than  two  hours  after- 
ward light  was  streaming  out  of 
the  windows  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  apparently  business 
was  going  on  there  as  at  mid- 
day. By  4  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning  the  treaty  was  en- 
grossed, signed,  sealed,  and  ready 
for  transmission  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate.    There  was  need 

of  this  haste,  in  order  to  have  it  acted  upon  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  now  near  at  hand. 

Leutze,  the  artist,  subsequently  painted  an  historical 
picture  representing  the  scene  at  the  Department.  It 
gives  with  fidelity  the  lighted  room,  its  furniture  and 
appointments.  Seward,  sitting  by  his  writing-table, 
pen  in  hand,  is  listening  to  the  Russian  minister,  whose 
extended  hand  is  just  over  the  gre^it  globe  at  the  Sec- 
retary's elbow.  The  gaslight  streaming  down  on  the 
globe  illuminates  the  outline  of  the  Russian  province. 
The  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Chew,  is  coming  in  with  the  en- 
grossed copy  of  the  treaty  for  signature.  In  the  back- 
ground stand  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Bodisco,  comparing 
the  French  and  English  versions,  while  Mr.  Sumner  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  are  sitting  in  conference. 


To  the  Assistant  Secretary  had  been  assigned,  as  his 
share  of  the  night's  work,  the  duty  of  finding  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  to  inform  him  of  the  negotiations  in  progress 
and  request  his  advocacy  of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  following  morning,  while  the  Senate  viii 
about  considering  its  favorite  theme  of  administntiTf 
delinquencies,  the  sergeant-at-arms  announced,  **A  me^ 
sage  from  the  President  of  the  United  States."  Glaotr^ 
were  significantly  exchanged  between  Senators,  with 
the  muttered  remark,  "  Another  veto  !"  Great  was  tbt? 
surprise  in  the  chamber  when  the  Secretary  ejaculated, 
rather  than  read,  "A  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Rumvi 
America." 

Nor  was  the  surprise  lessened  when  the  cbairmao  d 
Foreign  Relations,  a  leading  opponent  of  the  Preadeot. 
rose  to  move  favorable  action.  His  remarks  showed 
easy  familiarity  \<rith  the  subject  and  that  he  was  pn- 
pared  to  give  reasons  for  the  speedy  approval  of  tl»e 
treaty  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  cloak-room,  after  adjournment,  the  roatt«r 
was  talked  over.  Said  one  Senator,  **  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  have  another  hack  at  Andy  Johnson  to4ay. 
but  it  looks  now  as  if  we  were  going  to  vote  for  the  bw- 
gest  and  most-unheard-of  thing  the  administration  ha* 
done  yet." 


BAY  AND  TOWN  OP  ST.  THOMAS. 

( Showing  also  outlying  Islands  which  serve  to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  bay.) 


III.— MR.   SEWARD'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  his  son  Frederick  va 
in  robust  health  when  cold  weather  commencv'i 
in  December,  1865.  The  physicians  advised  * 
temporary  change  of  climate.  The  assassin  W 
failed  to  take  the  life  of  Mr.  Seward  or  his  son. 
but  one  for  whom  either  one  of  them  would  hiv^ 
deemed  it  a  privilege  to  lay  down  his  own  W^*. 
the  faithful,  loving  wife  and  mother,  who  »t  ihfi 
time  of  the  accident  to  Mr.  Seward — April  5— 
was  at  her  home  in  Auburn,  but  who  immediit^iy 
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hastened  to  Washington  and  was  in  the  house  at 
the  time  of  the  murderous  attack  on  her  loved 
ones,  had  been  unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  and 
died  in  the  Washington  home  while  her  son  was 
still  in  imminent  peril,  June  21,  1865.  A  second 
victim,  the  only  daughter,  followed  the  mother  a 
little  more  than  a  year  later.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever— December,  1865 — the  daughter  was  at 
the  Auburn  home.  The  Secretary  intended  that 
she  should  go  with  him  on  his  West  India  cruise, 
but  for  some  reason  that  part  of  his  plan  was 
abandoned. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  plpced  the  De  SotOy 
a  steamer  belonging  then  to  the  Gulf  squadron, 
at  the  service  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  on 
the  night  of  December  30,  1865,  his  party,  con- 
sisting of  himself,  his  son  Frederick,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick W.  Seward,  her  sister,  and  two  servants, 
embarked  and  went  out  to  sea  with  the  tide  the 
next  morning.  It  evidently  goes  without  saying 
that  there  was  something  more  than  rest,  recrea- 
tion, and  desire  to  escape  the  inclemency  of  the 
mild  Washington  winter  that  prompted  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  turn  the  prow  of  the  De  Soto 
toward  the  Virgin  Islands  when  they  cleared 
the  Potomac  River  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
the  evening  of  January  1,  1866. 

The  De  Soto  steamed  acroas  the  Gulf  Stream 
well  east  of  the  Bahamas  and  direct  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  first  land  sighted  after  leaving  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  On  January  9  it 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
scenes  that  met  Mr.  Seward  and  his  party  here 
were  strange  and  interesting,  it  being  their  first 
visit  to  any  of  the  West  India  Islands.      They 


remained  at  St.  Thomas  three  days, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Seward  re- 
ceived and  returned  official  visits  and 
was   honored    in    many  ways.      On 
January  10  he  dined  with  the  Danish 
governor  of  the  island  and  was  re- 
ceived with  a  saluto  of  fifteen  guns 
from  the  Danish  forts  as  he  was  met 
by  the  governor's  carriage  on  land- 
ing from  the  Z)^  *So^o.     Among  other 
interesting  incidents  of  Mr.  Seward's 
stay  at  St.  Thomas  was  a  visit  paid 
by  him  to  General  Santa  Anna,  twice 
president  and  twice  dictator  of  Mex- 
ico, but  then  an  exile  from  his  coun- 
try, where  Napoleon  III.  had,  under 
the  Austrian  Prince  Ferdinand  Max- 
imilian, set  up  an  empire  which  at 
this  time  was  being  upheld  in  a  pre- 
carious condition  by  French  bayo- 
nets.  The  student  of  history  wonders 
sometimes,  as  he  reads  the  story  of 
the   interchange   of   courtesies    be- 
tween the  stalwart  veteran  soldier  and  ex -presi- 
dent  of   the    Mexican    republic  and  the   Secre- 
tary of  State   of   the  United  States,   if  it  ever 
occurred  to  the  stern  old  warrior,   then  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  that  in  the  maimed  and  dis- 
figured statesman  before   him,    barely   half   his 
size,    slumbered    then    the    latent   power   that, 
greater  than  Mexican  military  maneuvers,  would 
soon  remove  the  support  of  French  bayonets  from 
an  effete  Mexican  empire,  and  leave  it  to  topple 
over  into  the  merciless  embrace  of  an  organized 
Mexican  republic. 

It  was  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Seward  to  visit  St. 
Thomas  to  become  convinced  that  its  commodious 
port,  located  at  a  point  that  has  been  most  aptly 
and  accurately  described  as  '*  a  place  which  is  on 
the  way  to  every  other  place  in  the  West  In- 
dies," must  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties with  any  other  power.  And  yet  seeing  with 
one's  own  eyes  is  much  more  convincing  than 
listening  to  the  most  eloquent  discourse  or  read- 
ing the  most  accurate  description.  The  perplex- 
ities and  the  annoyances  experienced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  its  then  very 
recent  struggle  for  national  existence,  when  its 
statesmen  would  have  given  millions  of  money 
for  convenient  outside  seaports  over  which  tliey 
could  have  had  exclusive  control,  were  too  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  Secretary  of  State  not  to 
prompt  him,  with  the  foresight  of  the  true  states- 
man, early  to  cast  about  in  quest  of  such  naval 
accommodations  as  the  Government  could  con- 
veniently secure.  It  was  a  bitter  memory — it 
had  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  high-spirited 
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and  chivalrous  statesman  as  he  sat  in  his  inner 
oflSce  in  the  old  State  Department  and  read  reports 
that  came  from  diplomatic  and  consular  oflBces 
scattered  over  the  world  and  realized  the  embar- 
rassments and  vexations  experienced  by  them  in 
their  struggles  to  guard  national  interests  under 
alien  skies.  A  convenient  seaport  at  some  point 
not  too  remote  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that 
should  be  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  had  been  an  absolute  necessity 
during  the  struggle  just  closed,  and  Mr.  Seward 
deterinined  that  the  want  of  such  a  port  should 
not  embarrass  any  future  administration  if  in  his 
power  to  prevent  it.  He  ran  his  eye  over  the 
map  of  the  western  hemisphere  and  took  note  of 
the  multitude  of  islands  in  the  seas  that  wash  the 
long  lines  of  coast  of  the  United  States.  He 
found  them  well-nigh  innumerable.  The  Ber- 
mudas, the  Bahamas,  the  Antilles,  the  Hawaiian, 
the  Aleutian — all  the  property  of  other  nations, 
and  at  that  time  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  held  no  absolute  right  even  to  cast  anchor 
in  the  smallest  port  of  any  one  of  them.  What 
a  boon  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  just  one 
port  for  the  shelter  of  American  ships  from  1861 
to  1865  at  some  convenient  point  off  the  Atlantic 
coast,  in  either  the  Bermuda  or  Bahama  group, 
is  fairly  illustrated  by  the  possession  of  the  keys 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Florida  at  the  present 
time.  Under  such  conditions  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  anxiety  and 
solicitude  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of 
acquiring  title  to  one  or  more  suitable  seaports 
within  easy  access  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
seaboards. 

The  advantages  of  St.  Thomas  as  a  central, 
salutary,  and  convenient  port  for  the  United 
States  have  always  been  recognized  by  those  who 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  matter.  The 
island  is  about  18^  degrees  north  of  the  equator 
and  36  miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  second 
in  size  of  the  Danish  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Croix 
containing  more  than  double  its  square  miles. 
The  Virgin  group  of  islands  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493,  and 
were  christened  by  him  in  memory  of  St.  Ursula 
and  her  11,000  companions  whose  bones  are 
claimed  still  to  be  preserved  at  Cologne.  Whether 
Columbus  concluded  as  he  felt  his  way  among 
what  may  well  have  appeared  to  him  to  be  an 
innumerable  cluster  of  islets,  scattered  over  a 
space  of  about  two  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, that  there  was  an  island  apiece  for  each  of 
the  virgin  followers  of  Ursula,  is  uncertain,  but 
wiser  men  than  Columbus  have  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  in  this  work  of  distribution  there  are 
only  islands  enough  to  provide  one  each  for  about 
100  of  the  virgins.      Scarcely  more  than  a  dozen 


of  the  islands  are  now  inhabited.  The  total  area 
is  estimated  at  465  square  miles  and  the  total 
population  a  few  years  ago  was  67,000.  The 
westerly  islands  belong  to  Spain,  the  easterly  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  central  to  Denmark.  The 
area  of  the  Spanish  islands  is  about  150  square 
miles,  that  of  the  British  about  57  square  miles, 
and  that  of  the  Danish  240  square  miles — a  prob- 
able over-estimate.  The  populations  of  these 
divisions  according  to  the  latest  obtainable  in- 
formation are  respectively  approximately  2,600, 
5,500,  and  34,000.  The  area  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Danish  islands  is  as  follows:  St.  Croix,  80 
square  miles;  St.  Thomas,  33  square  miles;  St 
John,  21  square  miles.  St.  Thomas  has  only 
one  town,  bearing  the  name  of  Charlotte  Amelie, 
but  more  often  called  by  the  name  of  the  island, 
St.  Thomas,  and  it  is  located  on  its  magnificent 
harbor,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  the  south 
coast  and  is  nearly  land-locked.  The  island  is  13 
miles  long  and  has  an  average  width  of  about  3 
miles.  The  harbor,  so  well  sheltered  and  so  ad- 
vantageously situated  in  the  way  of  ocean  travel, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
modious in  all  the  West  Indies.  It  is  capable  of 
floating  the  largest  vessels  and  possesses  adequate 
anchorage  for  the  entire  navy  of  the  United 
States  and  its  mercantile  marine. 

Mr.  Seward  and  party  returned  to  the  Potomac 
by  way  of  San  Domingo,  Port  au  Prince,  and 
Havana,  arriving  at  the  Washington  home  Jan- 
uary 28,  1866.  The  pi-esence  of  the  Secretary 
and  his  assistant  tit  their  desks  in  the  old  State 
Department  on  the  following  morning,  January 
29,  was  greeted  with  pleasure  by  all  who  knew 
them,  and  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  in  their 
month's  cruise  was  manifest.  A  snow-storm 
during  the  day — just  a  little  Washington  snow- 
storm— was  quite  enough  to  remind  them  that 
they  were  out  of  the  tropics,  a  long  way  from 
the  balmy  breezes  of  St.  Thomas,  and  again  in 
the  midst  of  exacting  duties. 

lY.— THE  DANISH  TREATY  AND  ITS 
DEFEAT  IN  THE  SENATE. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  of  State  on 
Mr.  Seward's  return  to  it  was  first  given  to  the 
matters  of  the  Franco- Mexican  difficulty  and  to 
the  Alabama  claims,  but  very  soon  thereafter,  in 
a  delicate  and  diplomatic  manner,  the  Secretary 
of  State  introduced  the  subject  of  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  a  Danish  West  Indian  seaport  to  Mr. 
Raasloff,  the  Danish  minister  then  residing  at 
Washington.  The  suggestion  was  too  novel  to 
meet  with  immediate  favor.  To  part  with  the 
sovereignty  of  a  portion  of  its  territory  by  a 
European  nation  was  not  by  any  means  an  un- 
heard-of transaction,  but  it  was  a  proceeding  so 
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unusual  and  so  extraordinary  that  the  suggestion 
could  not  be  entertained  at  once.  While  there 
was  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Denmark 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  any  portion  of  its 
West  India  possessions,  intimations  came  from 
the  government  of  San  Domingo  that  the  desired 
naval  depot  might  be  secured  by  the  purchase  of 
the  bay  and  peninsula  of  Samana,  a  most  com- 
modious harbor  on  the  north  coast  of  San  Domingo. 
A  visit  made  by  Admiral  Porter  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick W.  Seward  in  the  naval  steamer  Gettysburg 
to  San  Domingo,  the  Assistant  Secretary  being 
clotlied  with  power  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  bay  and  peninsula  if  found  satisfactory, 
did  not  result  in  the  conclusion  of  any  treaty. 
Not  very  long  after  this  event  the  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  Russian  America  was  negotiated  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 

So  far  from  being  at  all  anxious  to  part  with 
any  portion  of  its  West  India  possessions — or 
having  hung  upon  them  a  sign  "  For  Sale  " — 
the  Danish  Government  and  people  were  very 
slow  to  entertain  any  proposition  for  a  transfer 
of  one  of  its  ports  to  the  American  Government. 
Just  what  influence  the  action  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  the  sale  of  Alaska  may  have  had 


in  bringing  the  Danish  administration  to  enter- 
tain the  suggestion  of  such  a  transfer  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine.  It  was  only  a  little 
before  this  suggestion,  made  by  Mr.  Seward  to 
Colonel  Raasloff,  that  Denmark  sustainea  a 
crushing  blow  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians  in  the  loss  of  the  duchies  of  Lanen- 
burg,  Holstoin,  and  Slesvig.  It  was  a  terrible 
calamity  to  this  proud  little  monarchy,  and  the 
memory  of  it  is  not  likely  to  be  wiped  out  for 
many  generations.  The  writer  could  but  sym- 
pathize with  the  grieved  hearts  of  two  Danish 
gentlemen  whom  he  accompanied  through  a  Ger- 
man museum  at  Berlin  in  June,  1897,  where  are 
preserved  many  cannon,  battle- flags,  and  other 
trophies  of  war  captured  by  the  Prussians  from 
the  Danes  on  more  than  one  hard- fought  field  in 
the  struggle  of  brave  little  Denmark  against  the 
combined  forces  of  the  two  powerful  opposing 
allies.  Tears  came  unbidden  to  the  eyes  of  these 
chivalrous  descendants  of  the  sea-kings  of  the 
north,  and  words  were  quite  unnecessary  to  con- 
vey an  expression  of  the  hope  that  time  will  one 
day  provide  an  opportunity  to  square  accounts 
witli  the  powers  that  laid  waste  their  Ijeautif  ul  land 
and  stripped  it  of  its  most  valuable  provinces. 
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During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  Den- 
mark had  shown  its  friendship  for  the  great  re- 
public in  many  ways.  In  its  ports  American 
vessels  found  a  welcome  and  a  safe  anchorage. 
It  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  kind 
office  for  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
country  where 
so  many  of  its 
brave  sons  and 
daughters  had 
come  to  build 
t  hemselves 
new  homes. 
These  facts, 
however,  were 
not  sufficient 
to  prompt  the 
Danish  admin- 
i  St  ration  at 
once  to  take 
kindly  to  the 
suggestion  to 
relinquish,  for 
money  or  other 
consideration, 

its  possessions 

in  the  New       OHBisnAw  ix.,  kino  of  dbnmabk. 

World.  Of  all  the  European  nations  having 
holdings  in  the  West  Indies  where  African 
slavery  previously  existed,  Denmark  alone  had 
successfully  solved  the  problem  of  emancipa- 
tion. Its  subjects  on  the  islands  of  the  Vir- 
gin group  were  prosperous,  contented,  and  happy; 
they  sought  no  change,  although  if  change  were 
decreed,  as  subsequently  shown,  they  would  not 
be  averse  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over 
the  islands.  Prompted,  however,  with  a  sincere 
purpose  to  render  another  kind  office  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  the  Danish  crown 
finally  consented  to  entertain  a  proposition  to  sell 
a  part  of  the  West  India  possessions,  very  firmly 
refusing  to  dispose  of  more  than  two  islands  and 
retaining  to  itself  the  largest  and  most  productive 
of  the  group. 

The  writer  would  emphasize  this  fact,  that  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Danish'  Government  in 
finally  consenting  to  cede,  for  a  small  money  con- 
sideration, a  part  of  its  American  possessions  to 
the  nation  that  ought,  by  virtue  of  location  and 
for  national  defense,  to  own  the  entire  range  of 
islands  that  command  entrance  to  American 
ports,  was  prompted  not  by  a  desire  to  relinquish 
Its  possessions  in  this  liemisplicre  or  for  the  trifle 
stipulated  for  their  purchase,  ])ut,  like  the  greater 
and  more  powerful  nation  so  closely  united  with 
Denmark  and  wliich  had  but  a  few  months  b(»fore 
ceded  "the  outposts  of  St.  Petersburg"  to  the 
great  republic,  by  a  perfec»tly  sincere  purpose  to 


perform  a  graceful  act  and  extend  a  courtesy  to 
the  one  nation  in  all  the  world  with  which  it  had 
always  been  on  most  friendly  terms,  and  between 
whom  and  it  there  had  never  arisen  cause  for  the 
slightest  international  controversy.  Intimate 
personal  acquaintance  and  association  with  the 
people  of  Denmark  have  made  the  writer  more  or 
less  familiar  with  their  modes  of  thought  and  the 
depth  and  tenderness  of  their  emotions.  Loyalty 
to  king  and  country  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  Grati- 
tude and  love  of  justice  and  fair  play  are  qualities 
that  come  into  their  lives  with  the  fresh  breezes 
that  sweep  across  their  island  homes.  The  King 
and  members  of  the  royal  family  are  part  of  the 
people,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  streets 

of  Copenhagen 
mingling  with 
the  hurrying 
populace,  lift- 
ing hats  to  the 
humblest  sub- 
jects and  recog- 
nizing courte- 
sies from  an 
intensely  loyal 
people. 

D  e  nmark 
had  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  peo- 
ple of  America 
in  its  disastrous 
struggle  with 
the  allied  pow- 
ers in  1864,  and 
with  her  own 
sympathy  still 
strong  for  a 
people  who  had  suppressed  a  gigantic  insur- 
rection in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  open  dis- 
favor of  an  almost  united  Europe,  it  need 
not  be  wondered  at  that  the  little  monarchy 
eventually  consented  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for 
the  transfer  of  the  two  small  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  Still,  so  concerned  was  it  in  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  its  subjects  on  the 
islands  referred  to  that  the  transfer  was  only 
agreed  to  on  condition  that  their  inhabitants 
should  freely  and  formally  consent  thereto  by 
ballot  duly  taken.  The  vote  was  had  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1868,  and  resulted  in  almost  a  unanimous 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  allegiance, 
there  being  but  22  votes  in  the  negative  on  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas  and  not  a  dissenting  voteon 
the  island  of  St.  John. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  solemnly  entered  into   l)etween  the  exectt- 
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tives  of  the  governments  of  Denmark  and  the 
United  States  marks  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in 
the  entire  record  of  American  diplomacy.  The 
story  of  that  transaction,  thungh  told  for  a  thou- 
sand years  to  come,  will  never  fail  to  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  and  remorse  to  the  cheek  of  any 
true  American.  Denmark  did  not  come  pound- 
ing at  the  gates  of  the  American  nation  and  offer 
for  sale  two  beautiful  Virgin  islands.  It  was  the 
American  nation  that  sought  out  the  owner  of  the 
little  group  and  then  offered  $5,000,000  for  the 
three.  It  was  the  American  nation  that  sent  the 
De  Soto,  with  its  great  Secretary  of  State,  to 
view  the  land,  and  afterward  sent  the  same 
little  war  vessel  from  St.  Thomas  to  Washington 
to  bear  the  special  commissioner  of  Denmark, 
Gov.  Edward  Carstensen,  to  the  American  capi- 
tal, where  he  could  gain  authentic  advices  as  to 
the  probability  of  the  treaty's  ratification  before 
submitting  the  matter  to  a  vote  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  islands.  And  it  was  the  American 
Senate  that  finally  ignored  the  whole  proceeding, 
never  taking  any  action  whatever  on  the  treaty 
submitted  to  it,  and  thereby  offering  a  gratuitous, 
a  wicked,  and  an  unwarranted  insult  to  a  friendly 
nation.  The  purchase  price  agreed  upon  was 
$7,500,000.  It  is  true  the  debt  of  the  nation 
was  then  large  ;  but  it  was  not  pressing.  The 
revenue  also  was  large,  and  the  price  stipulated 
was  a  bagatelle.  It  is  not  true  that  the  reason 
Mr.  Seward  was  not  supported  by  Congress  was 
because  of  the  then  existing  national  debt.  Such 
an  excuse  was  never  given.  As  a  fact  the  course 
of  the  Senate  was  dictated  by  a  policy  accurately 
if  not  elegantly  described  in  the  editorial  quoted 
as  a  '*  dog-in- the- manger  policy."  It  was  indeed 
most  dangerous  and  unjust  in  the  highest  degree. 

Not  until  the  curtain  shall  rise  upon  yet  another 
generation  will  the  careful  and  painstaking  histo- 
rian put  together  the  scattered  facts  that  bear  upon 
the  diplomatic  incident  that  culminated  in  the 
treaty  referred  to  and  in  its  unnatural  death  by 
strangulation  in  the  room  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  l^elations.  Then  indeed  the 
world  will  learn,  and  the  flush  of  shame  will 
mantle  more  than  one  brow  to  know,  that  in  the 
superheated  political  conditions  attendant  upon 
tlie  presentation  of  the  Danish  treaty  the  strong- 
est argument  against  its  consideration — and  the 
only  reason  that  actuated  more  than  one  member 
of  that  august  Senate — was  the  fact  that  the 
President  under  whom  it  was  negotiated  and  by 
whom  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  was  Andrew 
Johnson.  So  unreasoning  and  so  unreasonable 
are  wise  men  sometimes  when  Passion  guides  and 
Prejudice  sits  the  saddle! 

Charles  Sumner,  one  of  the  greatest  intellects 
that  ever  made  an  argument  in  the  United  States 
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Senate,  was  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  at  the  time  this  matter  was  pend- 
ing. It  is  fair  to  say  that  while  he  was  a  pro- 
nounced partisan  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
President,  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
had  previously  been  in  perfect  accord  with  him  in 
his  foreign  policy.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  his 
cordial  support  of  the  Russian  treaty.  The  same 
arguments  made  by  Mr.  Sumner  in  support  of  the 
treaty  to  annex  Alaska  were  equally  applicable  in 
support  of  the  treaty  to  raise  the  flag  over  the 
West  India  Islands.  Indeed,  as  a  military  or 
naval  necessity  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  the 
reasons  for  annexing  St.  Thomas  were  then  at 
least  four-fold  greater  than  were  those  for  adding 
Alaska  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  never  heard  to  say  a  word  against  the  Danish 
treaty,. and  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Danish 
commissioner,  whose  mission  to  this  country  was 
known  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what,  if 
any,  hostility  existed  against  the  treaty,  he  raised 
his  voice  only  in  its  support.  Subsequently, 
when  General  de  Raasloff,  the  former  minister  to 
the  United  States  and  then  a  member  of  the 
Danish  cabinet,  came  especially,  but  in  an  un- 
official way,  to  urge  favorable  action  on  the  treaty 
as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  Danish  Government, 
it  having  entered   into  the  treaty  stipulations  at 
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the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  United  States,  the 
entire  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
were  silent,  Mr.  Sumner  with  the  rest.  The 
matter  continued  to  rest  undisturbed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
until  the  incoming  of  the  administration  of  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant.  Andrew  Johnson  was  no  longer 
President,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  was  then 
no  reason  for  further  delay,  the  time  for  ex- 
changing ratifications  having  been  twice  extended 
— the  last  time  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Saward's 
successor  in  the  State  Department. 

These  gentlemen — "  all  honorable  men  " — for- 
got that  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  first  opened 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  St.  Thomas  ; 
forgot  that  Denmark  had  been  the  friend  of  the 
United  States  during  its  great  struggle  for  na- 
tional existence  ;  forgot  that  in  case  of  another 
war  absolute  military  necessity  would  compel 
the  Government  to  seek  just  such  a  station,  and 
that  it  would  be  forced  to  have  it  even  if  it  had 
to  fight  to  get  it ;  forgot  that  the  most  sangui- 
nary pages  of  history  had  been  colored  the  crim- 
son tint  by  the  blood  of  brave  men  spilled  to 
win — as  they  were  forced  to  win — just  such 
strategic  posts  that  have  been  military  and  naval 
necessities  since  the  world  and  warfare  began. 

v.— CONCLUSION  AND   MORAL. 

Early  in  the  Presidential  career  of  Abi-aham 
Lincoln  he  sought  full  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  securing  a  suitable  naval  station  among 
the  islands  off  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  With 
Secretary  Seward  he  requested  the  opinion  of 
Admiral  Porter  as  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
different  stations  among  the  West  India  groups. 
The  admiral  promptly  made  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent.   Among  other  things  in  this  report  he  said: 

St.  Thomas  lies  right  in  the  track  of  all  vessels  from 
Europe,  Brazil,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
bound  to  the  West  India  Islands  or  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  point  where  all  vessels  touch  for  sup- 
plies when  needed  coming  from  any  of  the  above  sta- 
tions. It  is  a  central  point  from  which  any  or  all  of  the 
West  India  Islands  can  be  assailed,  while  it  is  im- 
per\  ious  to  attack  from  landing  parties  and  can  be  fort- 
ified  to  any  extent.  The  bay  on  which  lies  the  town  of 
St.  Thomas  is  almost  circular,  the  entrance  being  by  a 
neck  guarded  by  two  heavy  forts,  which  can  be  so 
strengthened  and  protected  that  no  foreign  power  can 
ever  hope  to  take  it.  St.  Thomas  is  a  small  Gibraltar 
by  itself  and  could  not  be  attacked  by  a  naval  force. 
There  would  be  no  possibility  of  landing  troops  there, 
as  the  island  is  surrounded  by  reefs  and  breakers,  and 
every  point  near  which  a  vessel  or  boat  could  approach 
is  a  natural  fortification,  and  only  requires  guns  with 
little  labor  expended  on  fortified  works.  There  is  no 
harbor  in  the  West  Indies  better  fitted  than  St.  Thomas 
for  a  naval  station.  Its  harbor  and  that  of  St.  John, 
and  the  harbor  formed  by  the  Water  Island,  would  con- 
tain all  the  vessels  of  the  largest  navy  in  the  world, 


where  they  would  be  protected  at  all  times  from  bad 
weather  and  be  secure  against  an  enemy.  In  fine,  St. 
Thomas  is  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  commands  them  all.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  ns 
than  to  any  other  nation. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  St.  Thomas  treaty 
in  the  Senate — or  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  treaty  having  never  left  the  com- 
mittee-room after  reaching  it — ex -Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Fox  wrote  to  Mr  Sumner  as 
follows — words  that  will  bear  repeating  though 
thirty  years  have  flitted  by  since  they  were  written: 

The  experience  of  centuries  has  demonstrated  that 
defensible  depot-stations  in  waters  where  a  fleet  is  in- 
tended to  act  are  invaluable  for  the  protection  they  af 
ford  to  commerce,  the  efficiency  they  give  to  naraJ 
power,  and  the  economy  they  produce  in  repairing  and 
supplying  such  force.  History  is  full  of  the  struggles 
of  nations  for  the  control  of  such  positions;  Rhodes, 
Malta,  Minorca,  Gibraltar,  Lpnisburg,  Havana,  and 
Carthagena  readily  occur  to  the  memory.  Their  loss 
was  followed  by  diminished  naval  power,  their  gain  by 
large  influence.  .  .  . 

The  reasons  which  made  it  wise  and  patriotic  for 
Mr,  Lincoln  to  open  negotiations  to  this  end  have  lost 
none  of  their  force  now.  New  grounds  for  favoring  the 
object  come  constantly  into  notice,  and  our  country  can 
hardly  fulfill  the  great  destinies  expected  of  her  unless 
she  secures,  when  the  opportunity  is  presented,  a  position 
which  by  strategic  art  will  serve  as  an  outwork  to  the 
coast  of  our  Union  and  give  additional  efficiency  to  the 
means  of  defending  our  commerce  and  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  communications. 

It  is  very  true,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  edi- 
torial, that  **  the  convention  at  St.  Louis  took  the 
right  view  of  the  matter  and  the  purchase  of  the 
islands  should  be  undertaken."  It  is  also  equally 
true  that  the  administration  cannot  be  too  diligent 
in  its  attempt  to  carry  into  effect,  in  good  faith, 
this  plank  of  the  platform  of  the  party  that  carried 
it  to  victory  in  1896.  Whether  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States  has  not  lost 
much  of  its  prestige  for  honorable  and  fair  deal- 
ings, especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment and  people,  may  be  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance, but  recent  events  are  sufficient  to  prompt 
the  administration  to  look  to  its  *  *  outposts  all 
along  the  coast,"  for  not  even  a  wise  and  dignified 
Senator  to-day  can  tell  what  waits  uix>n  the  com- 
ing of  the  morrow.  By  all  means  **  pay  a  reason- 
able sum  and  raise  the  Am'^rican  flag,"  but  first 
make  the  amende  honorable  and  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  American  nation,  while  too  great 
and  too  grand  a  nation  to  suffer  insult  or  injury 
without  resentment,  is  also  too  great  and  to) 
grand  a  nation  to  visit  unmerited  injury  or  insult 
upon  another.  Let  the  flag  be  raised,  hut  as  its 
folds  unfurl  let  it  be  clean  and  unspotted,  that 
the  whole  world  may  know  that  it  is  the  flag  of 
honor  as  we^  as  the  "  flag  of  the  free." 


V 
KUROPATKIN:   WAR   LORD    OF   RUSSIA. 

BY   CHARLES    JOHNSTON. 
(BeDgal  Civil  Service,  retired.) 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  KUROPATKIN. 


GEN.^ALEXEI  NICOLAIEVITCH  KURO- 
PATKIN, who  was  appointed  acting  min- 
ister of  war  on  New  Year's  Day,  is  the  greatest 
«*  fighting  general  "  in  the  Russian  army.  He 
has  won  every  distinction  '»for  valor"  in  the 
field  that  the  imperial  crown  holds  in  its  gift  ;  he 
has  **  swords  of  honor"  enough  to  arm  a  com- 
pany ;  he  has  seen  active  service  in  three  conti- 
nents— Africa,  Europe,  Asia — from  Mount  Atlas 
to  Chinese  Tartary  ;  he  was  one  of  tlie  decisive 
factors  in  the  last  great  decisive  battle  fought  on 
European  soil. 


Further,  General  Kuropatkin  is  the  best  writer 
of  military  history  in  Russia,  the  master  of  those 
who  know  in  the  science  of  war.  His  story  of 
the  Balkan  crusade  is  a  classic  ;  his  works  on 
Algiers  and  Kashgar  have  been  crowned  by  the 
Imperial  Geographical  Society  ;  his  essays  are  the 
final  authority  on  every  point  of  strategy  ;  his 
lectures  make  military  statistics  as  interesting  as 
romance,  and  well  they  may,  for  on  this  warp  is 
the  web  of  all  poetry  woven.  Finally,  General 
Kuropatkin  is  a  tried  and  tested  administrator, 
of  singular  creative  and  constructive  genius.     He 
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can  toil  terribly,  mastering  a  multitude  of  details 
and  piercing  to  the  principle  beneath  them  ; 
adapting  means  to  ends  with  the  unerring  insight 
of  intuition;  he  has  won  the  wildest  and  coiTupt- 
est  region  of  the  world  from  robbery  and  plunder 
to  ways  of  peace,  turning  murdering  hordes  into 
mild  cotton -growers  and  bringing  wealth  to  a 
dead  wilderness  of  sand  ;  he  has  carried  diplo- 
matic success  to  the  heart  of  the  Gobi  desert  ;  he 
lias  won  the  enthusiastic  worship  of  his  soldiers, 
the  devotion  of  his  oflScers,  the  warm  regard  of 
his  civilian  helpers. 

In  his  forty-ninth  year,  in  the  very  prime  of 
vigor  and  power,  he  is  lord  of  the  greatest  army 
in  the  world — 5,000,000  men  in  time  of  war. 
No  finer  augury  could  have  been  imagined  for 
Russia's  hopes  in  the  new  year  and  the  new  cen- 
tury than  the  destiny  which  calls  this  wisest 
warrior  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  Czar. 

General  Kurop^tkin's  life  is  rich  in  dramatic 
coloring.  No  one  has  had  more  magnificent  stage 
scenery  :  the  northern  lights  over  the  frozen 
Neva  River;  the  **  Arabian  Nights'  "  country  of 
Tashkent  and  Samarcand;  Paris  of  the  Debacle; 
a  moonlit  oasis  in  the  Sahara;  the  Tartar  cities 
under  the  roof  of  the  world;  the  blue  Danube, 
Plevna,  the  Balkans;  the  brigand -rid  den  Turco- 
man steppes;  the  shores  of  the  Caspian;  the 
ruins  of  Merv;  then  again  the  wintry  Neva,  the 
war  ministry,  the  Russian  army.  And,  on  the 
average,  three  decorations  for  every  change  of 
scene. 

What  will  be  the  setting  of  the  coming  acts  ? 
Constantinople  ?  Calcutta  ?  China  ?  These  things 
lie  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

I.— BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION  :    1848-66. 

Like  the  minister  of  finance,  the  new  war  lord 
is  an  example  of  the  extreme  democracy  of  Rus- 
sian rule.  Sergei  lulitch  Vitt6  began  his  career 
as  master  of  a  wayside  railroad  station;  Alexei 
Nicolaievitch  Kuropatkin  as  sub- lieutenant  in  a 
Turkestan  regiment  when  Asian  service  was  es- 
teemed mere  exile.  They  won  their  way  to  the 
highest  places  in  the  realm  by  sheer  character 
and  power.  Both  are  of  old  noble  families.  The 
minister  of  finance  can  trace  his  line  back  through 
the  Princes  Dolgoruki  to  the  old  Czars  of  Mos- 
cow. The  minister  of  war  is  a  hereditary  noble 
of  Pskoff ,  whose  tradition  of  aristocracy  stretches 
back  through  media3val  Ilansa  days  to  mere 
heathendom,  when  Thor  and  Woden  ruled  the 
world.  In  the  midst  of  its  peat- bogs  and  pine 
forests,  Pskoff  boasts  its  buttressed  walls  and 
towered  citadel  more  venerable  far  than  Moscow's 
Kremlin.  Its  stones  were  old  ere  the  first  log  of 
Moscow  was  laid. 

General    Kuropatkin's   father,    retiring    from 


military  service  about  the  year  the  serfs  were 
liberated,  lived  on  his  Pskoff  estate  and  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  local  government  of  the 
province.  As  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  his  skill  and  knowledge  of  flax  may 
well  have  influenced  his  son  a  generation  later 
among  the  cotton- fields  of  Merv.  General  Kuro- 
pdtkin's  mother  still  lives  on  the  Pskoff  estate, 
managing  her  farms  and  cultivating  her  gardens. 
Alexei  Nicolaievitch  Kuropatkin  was  entered] 
at  the  Cadet  Corps  School  and  later  at  the  Pav- 
lovskoe  Military  College  in  St.  Petersburg;  one  of 
those  huge  buildings  in  raw  red  stucco,  gaunt 
and  unlovely,  which  the  twilight  capita,l  so  much 
affects.  lie  read  there,  among  other  things, 
how  Count  Murdvieff  of  the  Amoor  had  just 
added  to  the  Russian  empire  a  territory  as  big  a*; 
France,  won  from  China,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
over  against  Japan.  Ho  did  not  read  of  the 
conquest  of  Turkestan;  he  himself  was  to  help 
in  making  that  piece  of  Russian  history.  An 
atmosphere  of  keen  modernity  reigns  over  the 
Pavlovskoe  class-rooms :  mathematics,  the  sci- 
ences, living  languages  only ;  military  history 
from  stone-hatchet  days  ;  and  as  much  of  the  art 
of  war  as  a  sub-lieutenant's  head  can  hold.  Hard 
work  all  week  ;  mild  Sunday  merry-makings  ; 
periodical  examinations;  military  discipline  over 
all. 

II._THE  LAND  OF  THE  ^'ARABIAN 
NIGHTS:"   1866-68. 

When  Alexei  Kuropatkin  was  passing  his  last 
terms  at  Pavlovskoe  College  the  shadow  of  the 
Russian  power  was  rising  over  the  sands  of  Tur- 
kestan. *'  We  have  come  hither  not  for  a  day, 
nor  yet  for  a  year,  but  forever,"  were  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  one  of  her  generals. 

The  vast  wonderland  of  Islam  had  slowly  been 
growing  common  and  familiar.  The  veil  of  the 
unknown   had  been    torn  from  Asiatic  Turkev. 


TWO  NATIVES  OF  TURKKBTAR 
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Persia,  Afghanistan.  The  Siberian  steppes  on  the 
north  had  long  been  Russian  soil.  There  remained 
only  Turkestan,  still  drowsing  in  the  blue  haze  of 
mystery  and  romance.  The  evening  voice  of  the 
muezzin  calling  in  cadence  on  Allah;  mosque 
and  medresi  still  murmuring  the  prayers  of  the 
Prof>het  and  dreaming  of  Islam's  alchemy  and 
star-lore;  the  roses  of  Khorassan  and  the  wine- 
cups  of  Shiraz;  tinsel  slippers  and  veiled  faces 
behind  latticed  windows.  This  was  the  blue  mist 
in  the  sunlight,  but  beneath  the  mist  corruption, 
profligacy,  crime;  the  wild  cruelty  of  weakness; 
the  fanatic  hatreds  of  dead  faith. 

In  June,  1864,  the  Russian  advance  began, 
when  General  Chernaieff,  taking  Aulia  Ata  and 
Turkestan  City,  drew  a  line  of  forts  across  the 
northern  frontier.  In  October  he  stormed  Chem 
kent,  and  the  wonderland  of  Islam  trembled. 
ChernAiefl  hastened  southward,  bringing  his  bat 
teries  into  line  before  Tashkent  on  October  25 
A  partial  breach,  a  premature  assault;  the  Rus 
fiians,  greatly  outnumbered,  were  forced  to  retire 

The  spring  of  1865  saw  Chern4ioif  again  be 
fore  Tashkent,  making  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
suburbs  beyond  the  city  wall  and  occupying  the 
ford  of  the  Sir  Darya  to  cut  off  Bokharan  aid. 
A  final  assault  on  June  27,  and  Tashkent  fell  be- 
fore the  Russian  general,  whose  2,000  men  had 
defeated  a  force  of  30,000  five  times  stronger  in 
Artillery.  That  same  evening  Chern4ieff  rode 
through  the  conquered  city  with  a  few  Cossacks 
only  ;  he  visited  the  native  baths  and  drank  tea 
with  the  Czar's  new  subjects.  The  nation  of  cut- 
throats and  poisoners  were  delighted  with  his  au- 
x^acity  ;  they  still  remember  him  as  Shir  Naib, 
the  Lion  Viceroy. 


In  1866  Alexei  Kuropdtkin  got  his  commis- 
sion as  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Turkestan  rifles,  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  voice  of  war.  He  may 
well  have  dreamed  of  that  land  of  wonders. 
Visions  of  the  Golden  Age,  when  this  was  Eden; 
Zoroaster  and  the  holy  fire  ;  then  Alexander  of 
Macedon  ;  then  high-cheeked  Buddhist  Mongols; 
Nestorian  Christians ;  Arabs  triumphing  for 
Islam  ;  then  Genghis  Khan  in  his  ruthless  sav- 
agery ;  and  at  last  Tamerlane,  a  warrior  equal  to 
Alexander,  ruthless  as  Genghis  Khan,  fanatical 
as  the  Arabs,  as  great  a  builder  as  the  Buddhists. 
His  enameled  mosques,  with  their  arabesques  ; 
mosaic  floors  of  ebony  and  ivory  ;  the  Turquoise 
Gate  ;  the  Summer  Palace,  resplendent  in  gold 
and  blue  against  the  morning ;  the  Garden  of 
Paradise,  of  clear  white  Tabriz  marble,  frescoes, 
inlaid  floors,  furniture  of  silver  ;  Indian  spices 
and  muslins,  China  silks,  and  musk,  and  precious 
stones,  rich  furs  from  Siberia — all  the  wealth  and 
color  of  the  <♦  Arabian  Nights "  multiplied  ten 
times  by  lame  Timur's  genius.  Then,  after 
Timur,  centuries  of  degradation  and  seething 
rottenness,  and  over  all  the  iridescence  of  decay, 
the  last  glamor  of  Islam,  holding  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  from  the  Ganges  to  Morocco,  from 
Kazan  to  Zanzibar.  Far  more  than  Mecca  or 
Stamboul  Bokhara  was  the  heart  of  the  Moslem 
world. 

But  Alexei  Kuropatkin  had  not  come  there  to 
dream.  A  decisive  battle  had  just  been  fought 
against  the  Bokharan  Emir,  40,000  giving  way 
before  4,000  Russians.  The  Emir's  tent,  in  its 
sunset  splendor,  and  a  park  of  artillery  fell  into 
the  conqueror's  hands.  Then  seven  days'  fierce 
storming  of  Khodjent,  with  a  final  assault  at  the 
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point  of  the  bayonet.  Then  Ora  Tep^  fell.  Then 
a  year  of  skirmishing  against  Bokharans,  Turco- 
mans, Afghans,  but  no  decisive  battle. 

On  May  13,  1868,  the  order  was  at  last  given 
to  march  on  Timur's  capital,  Samarcand,  where 
the  supreme  Turkish  genius  sleeps  in  a  lovely 
mausoleum  beneath  the  apricots.  An  oasis  of 
the  Zerafsan  River  ;  8,000  Russians  fighting 
their  way  across  against  50,000  ;  storming  the 
high  bank  till  the  Bokharans  break  and  fly,  the 
gates  of  their  city  shut  against  them.  Then,  on 
May  14,  the  Russian  flag  over  the  city  which 
once  gave  its  submission  to  Grecian  Alexander. 

The  Czar's  troops  still  pressed  southward,  with 
their  terrible  bayonet  courage.  A  panic  in  the 
Bokharan  host ;  the  ways  strewn  with  abandoned 
weapons.  Then  treachery  in  Samarcand,  700 
Russians  holding  the  city  six  days  against  20,000 
and  finally  beating  them.  Then  a  treaty  with 
the  Emir,  leaving  Bokhara  politically  free,  but 
morally  bowed  before  the  dominant  Russian 
genius. 

If  Alexei  Kurop4tkin  spent  these  two  years  in 
dreaming,  the  crosses  of  St.  Stanislav  and  St. 
Anne,  with  the  ribbons  and  swords  of  honor, 
<<for  distinguished  valor,*'  sufficiently  record  the 
spirit  of  his  dream. 

III.— THE  NEVA,  THE  SEINE,  THE 
SAHARA:    1868-74. 

With  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  Kurop^tkin  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg  to  continue  Mb  studies 


in  the  science  of  war  in  the  Academy  of  the 
General  Staff.  In  those  days  the  curled  darlings 
of  this  most  favored  home  of  learning  were  nick- 
named *< pheasants"  by  the  plain-plumed  stu- 
dents of  the  other  schools.  They  had  favors  at 
court  balls,  special  opportunities  for  flirtation, 
and  floods  of  social  sunshine  in  that  most  dis- 
tinguished metropolis.  After  the  Turkish  war 
they  were  called  the  **  moments,"  because  they 
so  often  sought  and  missed  the  psychological  mo- 
ment in  a  battle. 

If  Lieutenant  Kurop^tkin  wore  fine  feathers, 
he  worked  hard.  He  completed  his  studies  in 
1874,  coming  out  triumphant  at  the  head  of  his 
year.  The  best  student  is  annually  rewarded. 
Lieutenant  Kuropdtkin  received  a  special  allow- 
ance to  continue  his  studies  abroad.  After  a 
brief  visit  to  Berlin  he  hurried  on  to  Paris.  All 
France  was  hot  with  the  fury  of  Sedan,  the  four 
months'  sii^ge,  the  commune,  the  ransom  raised 
by  the  Jews.  M.  Thiers,  wearied  with  the  way- 
wardness of  the  citizens,  had  retired  to  his  back 
garden  to  study  the  orderly  works  of  the  Creator. 
In  that  famous  Cashmere  dressing-gown,  gesticu- 
lating with  his  spy -glass,  he  talked  of  all  things 
to  all  men.  He  and  France  with  him  were  think- 
ing well  of  the  Russians,  who  had  saved  the 
honor  of  Belfort,  the  one  stronghold  the  Uhlans 
had  never  taken.  M.  Thiers  had  put  off  presi- 
dential honors,  and  Marshal  MacMahon  reigned 
in  his  stead.  His  Irish  half  was  urging  him  to 
rebuild  the  army;  his  French  half  had  led  him 
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into  the  shows  of  mock  royalty  and  impossible 
political  designs.  Lieutenant  Kurop^tkin  was 
introduced  to  his  Irish  half,  and  the  marshal- 
president  proposed  that  the  brilliant  young  Rus- 
sian officer  should  have  a  share  in  reorganizinjjj 
the  cavalry  of  France.  Lieutenant  Kuropatkin 
displayed  so  much  knowledge,  skill,  and  sagacity 
that  General  Galliffet,  who  was  chief  of  the  cav- 
alry department  at  Paris,  considered  it  his  duty 
to  inform  Marshal  MacMahon  that  the  most  bril- 
liant results  of  the  work  had  been  gained  by  the 
young  Russian  oflBcer's  advice.  Shortly  after 
this  Kuropdtkin  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
maneuvers  around  Metz,  where  he  showed  such 
remarkable  strategic  ability  that  the  French 
authorities  enthusiastically  made  him  Officier  de 
la  Lifjion  d'Honneur.  Alexei  Kuropatkin  was 
thus  the  first  Russian  officer  to  receive  this  deco- 
ration for  distinguished  military  services. 

From  Metz  the  scene  suddenly  changes  to  Al- 
giers, sacred  to  Tartarin  and  the  Atlas  lions. 
Kuropatkin  had  better  luck  than  the  Tarascon 
hero.  For  eleven  months  he  rode  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  with  a  column 
under  General  Laverdeau,  in  the  expedition  of 
the  Great  Sahara,  through  the  oasis  of  Mzab  to 
Wargla.  A  stage  setting  of  desert  sands,  date 
palms,  Kabyle  encampments,  striped  tents,  hooded 
nomads,  camels,  Jews  in  garments  of  the  Cap- 
tivity ;  a  general  effect  of  the  meeting  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,  with  some  of  the  Egyptian  plaques 
added  for  local  colors.  To  put  it  poetically,  in- 
sects floating  in  the  sunshine;  others  felt,  though 
hidden  from  the  sunlight.  Let  us  trust  that 
Lieutenant  Kuropdtkin  shared  a  certain  immunity 
bestowed  on  Tom  Sawyer.  Like  that  hero,  Kuro- 
pdtkin  recorded  his  seeings  and  doings  in  a  book 
— a  history  of  Algiers  from  the  time  of  the  French 
conquest;  the  face  of  the  country,  with  its  cara- 
van routes,  trade  centers,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures; the  native  population;  the  condition  of 
the  interior;  the  army,  administration,  and  ju- 
diciary. Add  a  special  description  of  the  Wargla 
oasis,  presented  to  Governor- General  Chansy, 
and  in  recognition  of  this  yet  another  degree  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

IV.— IX  THE  COUNTRY  OF  KUBLAI 
KHAN:    1875-76. 

Meanwhile  the  genius  of  General  Kauffmann 
had  been  * '  turning  the  Oxus  into  a  Russian  river. " 
In  1871  he  had  overrun  the  Hi  valley;  in  1873  he 
had  conquered  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  leaving  him 
nominally  independent,  but  morally  subdued. 
From  Algiers  Kuropatkin  returned  to  the  Nor- 
way winters  and  Persian  summers  of  Turkestan. 
There  was  a  question  of  conquering  Kokand. 
The  Emir  had  plundered  his  subjects  to  the  re- 


volting point  and  then  had  fled  to  Russian  terri- 
tory. His  son  took  up  arms  against  Russia,  but 
was  beaten  at  Telian  and  driven  back  to  Kokand. 
He  ceded  the  right  bank  of  the  Sir  Darya  River 
as  far  a^  Naryn  to  the  Czar.  But  the  trouble 
still  went  on,  and  Russia  fought  and  won  at 
Andijan.  On  January  26,  1876,  a  true  Oriental 
intrigue  brought  the  Czar's  ai-my  back   again. 


THE  CZAR  ALEXANDER  II. 

"  The  DMne  Figure  from  the  Ntrrth." 
From  the  painting  by  K.  E.  Makovski. 

On  March  3  the  end  came,  with  the  annexation 
of  Kokand  to  the  general  government  of  Turkes- 
tan as  the  new  province  of  Ferghana.  Kuropsltkin 
came  out  of  this  campaign  with  a  rather  severe 
wound,  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Vladimir 
of  the  fourth  class,  and  the  rank  of  captain.'  He 
had  been  chief  of  the  staff  to  Skobeleff,  who  was 
made  governor  of  the  new  territory.  We  shall 
hear  of  these  two  together  again  at  Plevna. 

Ferghana  lies  to  the  north  of  the  mountain 
mass  of  the  Pamirs.  East  of  the  Pamirs  is 
Chinese  Tartary.  Somewhere  at  the  corner 
Ferghana  and  Tartary  met ;  no  one  knew  exactly 
where;  this  was  «ow  to  be  decided.  At  this 
time  Chinese  Tartary  was  the  hunting-ground  of 
Yakub  Bek  of  Kashg&j,  a  man  with  something 
of  Genghis  Khan  and  Timur  in  him.  Kuropdtkin 
was  sent  over  the  border  into  the  wilds  to  find 
Yakub  Bek  and  settle  the  frontier.  Just  round 
the  corner  of  the  Pamirs,  near  Osh  in  the  Tian 
Shan  Mountains,  his  escort  was  set  on  by  a  swarm 
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of  Kara- Kirghiz  nomads,  the  very  material  of 
conquering  Tartar  hordes.  Capt.  Alexei  Kuro- 
p^tkin  and  his  brother,  a  captain  of  artillery, 
held  out  by  dint  of  hard  fighting  until  some 
troops  from  Osh  relieved  them.  Alexei  Kuro- 
patkin  continued  his  journey  through  the  wilds 
with  a  wounded  arm  and  a  stronger  escort.  He 
was  among  unknown  deserts  wilder  than  the 
Sahara.  Through  Aksu  he  came  to  Kurla,  near 
Karashar — grim  places  among  the  sands  of  Tarim 
and  Gobi.  The  stage  scenery  included  the  felt 
tents  of  Tartar  encampments,  reeking  mutton 
broth,  patriarchal  flocks  and  herds,  insects,  and 
wild-eyed  Yakub  Khan,  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  wastes.  The  expedition  lasted  a  year,  and 
2,500  miles  were  covered  on  horseback.  Kuro- 
patkin  gained  some  diplomatic  glory  and  wrote  a 
book  on  Kashgaria,  awarded  the  Geographical 
Society's  gold  medal,  like  the  volume  on  Algiers. 


v.— THE    DANUBE, 
BALKANS : 


PLEVNA, 
1877-78. 


THE 


The  deeds  that  brought  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Turkey  are  well  enough  known — the  cruelty  and 
rapine  of  Genghis  Khan,  prolonged  in  the  full 
day  of  Christian  Europe.  Atrocious  tortures; 
men  and  women  bastinadoed  to  death,  or  hung 
head  downward,  or  burned  alive,  or  starved,  or 
impaled  on  stakes.  In  one  day  the  Turkish 
Governor  of  Belgrade  impaled  170  Servians 
within  sight  of  the  Austrian  post  of  Semlin.  The 
Austrian  oflScer  sent  a  violently  worded  remon- 
strance. After  that  the  Servians  were  impaled 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  out  of  sight  of  the 
Austrian  fort.  This  is  one  day  out  of  four  cen- 
turies. 

While  Kurop^tkin  was  with  Skobeleff  at  Ko- 
kand the  fiends  had  been  let  loose  along  the 
Danube.  Cliristians  were  insulted,  mutilated, 
and  murdered  with  every  atrocity.  Finally  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.  intervened,  in  the  name 
of  humanity  and  religion.  War  was  declared  on 
April  24,  1877.  Thus  the  period  of  lying  prom- 
ises and  evasions  was  closed. 

There  were  three  great  barriers  between  Russia 
and  Constantinople:  the  Danube,  the  Turkish  forts 
in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Balkan  Mountains.  Russia 
brought  to  the  Danube  200,000  men.  Turkey 
had  250,000,  better  supplied,  much  better  armed, 
and  with  finer  artillery,  though  less  of  it.  On 
the  Danube  tlie  Turks  had  a*  powerful  fleet — 
monitors,  ironclads,  and  torpedo-boats.  The 
Russians  had  no  fleet  at  ^1  till  after  the  war.  So 
absolutely  useless  were  the  ironclads  and  moni  ■ 
tors  that  thoy  accounted  for  just  six  Russian  sol- 
diers wounded  during  the  war  ;  not  one  killed. 
The  resistance  on  the  Danube  was  almost  a  fiasco. 
The  Russians  were  across  by  the  end  of  June. 


Osman  Pasha  had  been  hurrying  from  Servii 
to  stop  them  with  60,000  veteran  troojjs  armed 
with  Peabody- Martinis.  He  came  late  and  in- 
stantly decided  to  occupy  Plevna,  and  bo  menace 
the  line  the  Russians  must  follow  from  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Balkans.  About  the  same  time  Gen- 
eral Gourko  had  made  a  brilliant  rush  to  the 
south  and  seized  the  Shipka  Pass  in  the  Balkans. 
After  two  disastrous  attempts  to  take  Plevna  in 
July  the  Russians  finally  realized  the  strength  of 
Osman's  position.  Had  they  advanced  to  the 
south  he  would  have  cut  their  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Russia.  No  forward  move  could  be 
made  till  Osman  was  dislodged. 

Lovcha  lay  between  Plevna  and  the  Shipki 
Pass,  held  by  15,000  Turks.  To  close  up  on 
Plevna  Lovcha  had  to  be  taken.  Skobeleff  ▼« 
sent  thither  with  Kurop4tkin  as  chief  of  hia 
staff.  The  Turks  had  two  strongholds,  the  Bed 
Hill,  between  Skobeleff  and  the  town,  and  a  re- 
doubt  on  the  other  side,  a  square  fort  of  earth- 
works and  trenches.  On  September  2  Skobeleff 
held  a  ridge  commanding  the  town.  The  same 
night  he  got  a  strong  battery  into  position. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  began  a  deadly  artil- 
lery fire  against  the  first  Turkish  position  on  the 
Red  Hill.  After  eight  hours'  continuous  firing 
he  stopped  his  artillery,  advanced  with  bayonets 
fixed,  and  carried  the  Red  Hill  position  by  fierce 
hand-to-hand  fighting. 

His  cannon  then  fired  over  the  town  against 
the  redoubt  on  the  other  side,  SkobelefTs  troops 
meanwhile  making  their  way  through  the  town 
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to  the  gardens  under  the  redoubt.  After  three 
hours  the  artilleiy  had  knocked  the  redoubt 
nearly  to  pieces.  But  the  Turks  opened  a  heavy 
infantry  fire  with  their  deadly  Martinis  when  the 
Russians  advanced  to  carry  the  redoubt  with 
the  bayonet.  This  they  finally  did  about  7  in 
the  evening  after  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gle, a  wild  turmoil  of  slaughter  and  mutilation. 
The  Turks  were  killed  to  a  man.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  of  both  sides  lay  piled  up  six  feet 


THB  BLACK  BEA— THE  HARBOR  OF  ODESSA. 

high  in  the  throat  of  the  redoubt,  ghastly  and 
silent. 

Meanwhile  Osman  had  been  burrowing  in  the 
earth  round  Plevna.  He  had  a  half  circle  of  de- 
fenses on  the  southeast  of  the  town,  beginning 
with  the  Grivitza  redoubt  on  the  east  and  ending 
with  the  Krishin  redoubt  on  the  south.  Half 
way  between  was  a  strong  group  of  earthworks. 
Osman  had  60,000  troops  with  Martinis  and  abun- 
dant ammunition,  but  only  80  cannon.  The 
Russians  had  about  80,000,  but  nearly  400  can- 
non.    But  they  had  far  too  many  commanders. 

The  third  battle  of  Plevna  was  fought  on 
September  11.  The  Roumanian  army,  led  by 
Prince  Charles  and  General  Kriidener,  was  against 
the  Grivitza  redoubt,  Kriloff's  regiments  were 
against  the  middle,  and  Skobeleff  was  against  the 
Krishin  redoubt  to  the  south,  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  Russians.  The  Grivitza  redoubt  was  a 
square  earthwork  with  a  parapet  eighteen  feet 
thick.  The  Russian  artillery  had  hammered  at 
it  for  four  days,  but  had  been  unable  to  carry  it 
by  assault  against  the  murderous  rifle  fire  of  the 
Turks.  By  the  evening  of  the  1 0th  it  was  pretty 
well  knocked  to  pieces.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
Russian  line  SkobelefE  had  been  fighting  under 
the  Krishin  redoubt,  backward  and  forward  along 
the  Green  Hills,  with  their  three  crests  lying  be- 


tween him  and  Plevna.     On  the  evening  of  the 
10th  he  had  retired  to  the  first  crest. 

Here  is  an  episode  to  show  the  esteem  Skobe- 
leff  was  already  held  in.  He  was  technically 
under  the  orders  of  Prince  Imeretinsky,  his 
senior  in  standing.  Late  on  the  night  of  the 
1 0th  Imeretinsky  received  an  order  from  the  gen- 
eral staff  dividing  his  forces  into  two  independent 
portions  and  placing  the  first  under  Skobeleff's 
command.  Imeretinsky  retained  the  second,  with 
orders  to  support  Skobeleff,  and  during  the 
battle  Skobeleff  called  on  him  for  support  so 
often  that  Imeretinsky  was  left  without  a  sin- 
gle battalion.  This  was  precisely  what  was 
intended.  While  nominally  in  command  he 
was  superseded  by  his  brilliant  junior. 

The  nth  broke  with  cold  rain  and  fog. 
At  10  o'clock  Skobeleff  began  to  work  for- 
ward toward  the  crest  of  the  third  hill.  He 
had  no  earthworks  there  to  protect  him,  and 
when  the  fog  lifted  he  was  terribly  exposed. 
He  sought  and  received  permission  to  advance 
about  3  o'clock.  The  air  was  full  of  the 
thunder  of  300  cannon. 

The  Turks  held  a  rifle-pit  under  the  third 
hill.  Skobeleff  advanced,  with  bands  play- 
ing, to  the  assault,  and  cleared  the  Turks  out 
with  the  bayonet.  He  was  exposed  to  a  ter- 
rible fire  from  front,  right,  and  left  from  the 
Turkish  trenches  and  redoubts,  while  he 
was  in  the  open.  This  was  the  decisive  move- 
ment of  the  battle,  and  Skobeleff  was  equal  to 
the  ordeal.  The  very  van  of  his  troops,  under 
the  most  deadly  fire,  suddenly  found  him  in 
their  midst,  a  giant  in  a  white  cloak  on  a 
white  steed.  The  ''white  general's"  personal 
valor  was  worth  more  than  a  dozen  regiments. 
He  fought  his  way  into  the  Turkish  trenches 
at  the  head  of  his  men;  his  horse  was  killed, 
but  he  himself  never  even  wounded.  There 
was  tremendous  enthusiasm  among  the  Russian 
troops  and  a  splendid  effort  to  take  the  next 
position.  At  half-past  4  the  Turks  were  forced 
out,  and  this  position  also  was  in  his  hands.  Sko- 
beleff had  lost  3,000  men  within  the  hour  and  was 
still  under  ruinous  fire  from  three  sides. 

Then  the  Turks  in  the  redoubt  on  his  left  made 
a  sortie.  Colonel  Kuropdtkin  took  300  men 
and  went  forward  to  meet  them  in  the  open. 
Every  other  ofl&cer  on  Skobeleff's  staff  had  fallen. 
A  desperate  fight  took  place,  in  which  Kuro- 
patkin  lost  almost  his  whole  300,  but  the  Turks 
were  driven  back  into  their  redoubt.  Skobeleff 
was  still  in  a  position  of  the  utmost  danger,  with 
12,000  men  against  him.  But  he  had  won  a 
name  for  valor  and  undying  fame,  and  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  spoke  of  him  as  one  who  had  the 
daring  of  the  immortals.     He  was  compelled  to 
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fall  back  at  last,  leaving  behind  him  8,000  men 
who  had  died  the  red  death  of  war,  valorous  and 
exultant. 

Meanwhile  the  Grivitza  redoubt  had  been  taken, 
but  at  a  ruinous  loss  to  both  Russians  and  Rou- 
manians, who  had  fought  gallantly  under  their 
leader,  Prince  Charles.  The  Turkish  center  had 
been  absolutely  unshaken.  On  the  left  Skobeleff 
had  been  compelled  to  retreat. 

Strategically  the  battle  was  a  defeat,  and 
Skobeleff  himself  was  defeated.  Nevertheless 
the  magnetic  power  of  his  valor  under  that  four- 
fold murderous  fire  in  the  open,  the  splendid 
energy  and  vigor  of  his  daring,  and  somethmg 
large  and  heroic  in  his  whole  person  were  the 
qualities  that  fired  the  Russian  soldiers  and  won 
the  war.     Skobeleff  had  conquered  fear. 

Colonel  Kuropdtkin,  while  re-forming  his  sol- 
diers in  the  redoubt  after  holding  back  the  Turks, 
received  a  contused  wound  on  the  head  from  the 
bursting  of  a  case  of  cartridges.  He  spent  the 
next  month  in  hospital  at  Bucharest. 

The  Russians  gathered  in  round  Plevna  and 
practically  starved  Osman  out.  On  December 
1 0  he  surrendered,  and  the  second  obstacle  to  the 
Russian  arms  was  overcome. 

The  winter  that  followed  was  terribly  severe. 
In  one  Russian  division  6,000  men  fell  victims 
to  the  cold.  The  thermometer  sank  thirty 
degrees  below  freezing,  and  there  were  ten 
feet  of  snow  on  the  Balkans.  Between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year  the  Russians  were  fight- 
ing their  way  across  amid  arctic  storms  and 
hurricanes.  Sheets  of  ice,  whirling  wreaths  of 
snow,  Turkish  sharpshooters  under  cover — this 
was  their  daily  life.  Then  another  splendid 
achievement  of  Skobeleff  and  his  chief  of  staff, 
Kurop4tkin.  Their  column,  descending  the  Bal- 
kans, was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Turks  on  the 
ridge  at  Imetli,  taking  the  column  in  flank. 
The  Russians  stopped.  Skobeleff  came  up  to  the 
front  and  found  his  men  lying  down,  unable  to 
reply  to  the  Turkish  fire  from  the  inferior  range 
of  their  rifles.  While  Skobeleff  was  speaking 
Colonel  Kurop4tkin  received  a  serious  wound  in 
the  shoulder  from  a  Turkish  bullet.  Skobeleff 
ordered  up  a  company  of  the  Sixty-third  Regi- 
ment, armed  with  Peabody- Martinis  taken  at 
Plevna.  They  opened  fire  and  silenced  the 
Turks.  The  Russians  lay  down  in  the  snow,  ex- 
pecting to  be  shot  the  next  morning,  and  in  no 
wise  disconcerted  by  the  expectation.  Shortly 
after  sunrise  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth 
regiments  drove  the  Turks  from  the  ridge  of 
Imetli  and  advanced  toward  Sheinovo,  joined 
later  by  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second.  What 
follows  has  been  commemorated  by  Verestchdgin 
in  a  picture  of  grim  and  ghastly  beauty. 


Skobeleff  formed  his  troops  to  attack  the 
Sheinovo  redoubts.  With  bands  playing  and 
without  firing  a  shot  the  troops  moved  forward 
to  the  assault  in  the  teeth  of  the  Turkish  fire. 
They  were  badly  hit  all  along  the  line,  but 
moved  forward  quite  steadily  till  they  were  close] 
to  the  redoubts.  Then  they  rushed  in  cheering. 
As  they  entered  the  redoubts  silence  closed  over 
them.  No  sound,  but  a  grim,  fierce  struggle 
hand  to  hand,  bayonet  against  bayonet.  The 
Russians  were  completely  victorious.  Twelve 
thousand  Turks  laid  down  their  arms  at  Sheinovo, 
*  *  one  of  the  most  splendid  assaults  ever  made. " 

A  fortnight  later  Skobeleff  entered  Adrianople, 
and  in  March  peace  was  made.  Over  the  negoti- 
ations that  followed  it  is  best  to  draw  a  veil. 

Colonel  Kuropdtkin  was  awarded  the  golden 
sword  of  honor  *'  for  valor,"  and  the  crosses  of 
St.  Stanislav  and  St.  Anne  of  the  second  class 
and  St.  Vladimir  of  the  third  class,  all  with 
swords  of  honor.  He  is  the  only  Russian  general 
who  holds  the  St.  Stanislav  and  St.  Anne  crosses 
of  the  second  class  with  swords  of  honor. 

*<Lovcha,  Plevna,  Sheinovo"  and  *'The  Ac- 
tions of  General  Skobeleff 's  Division "  were 
added  to  the  list  of  his  writings. 

VI.— AT  THE   GENERAL    STAFF,   GEOK 
TfiPfi:   1878-90. 

At  the  close  of  the  Russo- Turkish  war  Kuro- 
p4tkin  was  appointed  director  of  the  Asiatic  de- 
partment of  the  general  staff  and  joint  professor 
of  military  statistics  in  the  academy  from  which 
he  had  issued,  as  its  most  brilliant  student,  five 
years  before.  Whether  in  that  capacity  he  has 
perfected  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  India,  a  mili- 
tary alliance  with  the  Afghans,  or  the  conquest 
of  China,  are  matters  which  are  likely  to  remain 
secrets  of  state.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  en- 
joy long  rest  in  the  northern  capital.  There  was 
trouble  again  on  the  borders  of  Turkestan.  A 
series  of  blundering  expeditions  from  the  Caspian 
had  ingulfed  many  Russian  soldiers  in  the  Tur- 
coman deserts.  Skobeleff,  the  fighting  geneAl, 
was  sent  to  put  matters  right.  Kuropdtkin  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Turkestan  rifle  brigade. 
As  they  passed  through  the  Caucasus,  on  their 
way  to  the  Transcaspian  province,  all  Tiflis  came 
out  to  greet  them.  The  great  **  white  general.'' 
with  his  small  dark  brother  Kurop4tkm,  both  of 
them  full  of  unconquerable  fire,  passed  on  across 
the  blue  Caspian  Sea.  Kuropdtkin  brought  his 
Turkestan  rifles  to  support  Skobeleff  from  the 
Oxus  across  the  desert  after  a  terribly  hard 
march  of  400  miles  through  the  sands. 

At  the  siege  of  Geok  T^p^,  as  commander  of 
the  right  wing  and  afterward  the  center  of  the 
attack,  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  on  Kuropdtkin. 
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The  Turcomans  were  foemen  worthy  of  the  victors 
of  Lovcha  and  Sheinovo.  When  in  command  of 
the  chief  storming  column  Kurop4tkin  forced  a 
way  into  the  fortress  by  a  brilliant  piece  of 
mining,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  Turcoman  marauders — the  last 
dregs  of  the  great  Mongol  hordes. 

In  this  assault,  as  in  all  his  battles,  there  was 
a  certain  quiet  serenity  in  Kurop^tkin  for  all  his 
fire,  as  though  the  roar  of  cannon  was  pleasant 
music,  the  smoke-clouds  scent-laden  zephyrs,  the 
menace  of  .instant  death  a  gentle  companionship. 
The  cross  of  St.  George  of  the  third  class  and  the 
rank  of  major-general  record  his  doings  in  this 
Turcoman  campaign.  Then  Skobeleff's  sun  set 
in  a  splendid  carouse,  to  rise  again  in  Valhalla. 

From  1883  to  1890  General  Kuropatkin  was 
busy  with  the  work  of  the  general  staff,  and 
played  a  leading  part  in  that  reoganization  of 
the  Russian  army  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.  This  reorganization  involved 
the  application  of  the  best  and  wisest  modern 
standards  throughout  the  whole  army,  which  is 
now,  in  point  of  discipline,  equipment,  organiza- 
tion, and  knowledge,  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
world.  In  moral  force,  courage,  and  unity  it  is 
]>robably  without  equal.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  armies  of  all  the  great  powers  under  fire  are 
strongest  in  praise  of  the  serene  assurance  with 
which  the  Russians  can  advance  in  the  face  of 
certain  death,  not  less  than  the  invincible  valor 
of  their  splendid  bayonet  charges.  Kuropdtkin 
lias  handled  larger  bodies  of  troops  all  along  the 
(Jerman  and  Austrian  frontiers  in  the  yearly  ma- 
neuvers. 

VII.— TRANSCASPIAN   PROVINCES  : 
1890-97. 

What  remains  to  tell  of  Kurop^tkin's  life  up 
to  New  Year's  Day,  when  he  became  minister  of 
war,  is  of  high  interest  and  value,  though  it  can- 
not compare,  for  stirring  dramatic  power,  with 
what  has  gone  before. 

On  March  27,  1890,  he  was  appointed  govern- 
or of  the  Transcaspian  province  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  fruits  of  his  rule  show  the 
wisdom  of  his  appointment.  He  has  completely 
pacified  the  Turcoman  hordes,  and  carried  far  on 
the  road  to  success  that  process  of  absorption 
which  seems  to  be  Russia's  secret  in  dealing 
with  Asian  peoples.  Contact  with  Russian  rule 
seems  to  confirm  and  strengthen  their  national 
genius  and  steady  tliem  in  the  true  path  of  their 
natural  development.  A  railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted from  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian,  right 
through  the  Turcoman  country,  Bokhara,  and 
Merv  to   Samarcand.       A  branch  will    s()<iii   be 


opened  to  Tashkend,  where  there  are  already 
telephones  and  electric  railroads. 

All  along  General  Kuropatkin  has  steadily 
worked  to  strengthen  the  Russian  colonizing  ele- 
ment. On  the  Transcaspian  railroad,  thanks  to 
his  persistence,  Russians  are  taking  the  places 
formerly  held  by  Persians  and  Bokharans.  More 
than  6,000  Russians  are  now  employed  on  the 
railroad — an  element  of  great  strength  should  the 
course  of  events  bring  about  a  future  struggle  on 
this  utmost  outpost  of  the  Russian  empire  to  the 
southeast.  General  Kuropatkin  has  also  built  a 
carriage  road  over  the  Kopet  Dagh  Mountains 
into  Persia  ;  churches  and  public  buildings  have 
been  added  to  the  Transcaspian  towns;  about 
thirty  Russian  schools  have  been  opened,  includ- 
ing the  Marienski  College,  in  Askhabad  ;  the 
technical  railroad  school  ;  a  horticultural  and 
several  municipal  schools. 

General  Kuropsltkin  has  further  had  to  organ- 
ize the  judicial  department  of  the  province,  for 
the  native  inhabitants  as  well  as  for  the  colonists. 
And  he  has  induced  the  natives  to  take  to  cotton - 
growing,  with  the  result  that  this  industry,  which 
hardly  produced  100  tons  of  raw  cotton  ten 
years  ago,  now  yields  an  annual  produce  of  7,000 
tons.  To  this  period  also  belongs  a  journey  to 
Teheran  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Shah 
of  Persia  in  1895. 

VIIL— THE  MINISTRY  OF  WAR:   1898. 

And  now,  with  the  widest  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  supplement  his  inherent  genius  and 
power,  Alexei  Nicolaievitch  Kuropatkin  is  called 
to  the  supreme  post  of  power,  the  lordship  of 
the  Russian  army,  with  its  5,000,000  men  in 
time  of  war. 

Russia  was  never  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  so 
full  of  exultant  confidence  in  her  destiny  ;  never 
was  there  such  profound  peace  and  general  well- 
being  within  the  empire  ;  never  were  her  counsels 
of  such  weight  abroad.  The  potent  and  patient 
genius  of  Alexander  III.  has  made  Russia  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,  as  Napoleon  once  made 
Prance  and  as  Bismarck  made  united  Germany. 

A  long  period  of  repose  and  consolidation,  of 
high  success  in  the  arts  of  peace,  of  rapidly 
growing  national  wealth,  may  lead  to  a  time  of 
territorial  growth  like  that  which,  under  Alex- 
ander II.,  added  to  Russia  the  rich  Pacific 
provinces  on  the  A  moor  and  the  whole  of  Tur- 
kestan. In  such  a  period  of  expansion  General 
Kuropdtkin  stands  for  the  effective  organization 
of  the  will  of  the  Russian  race.  It  is  for  him  to 
assure  to  the  genius  of  his  country  that  success 
which  has  been  hers  throughout  three  centuries 
of  conquest. 


THE  LATE  ANTON  SEIDL. 

BY  CHARLES  D.  LANIER. 


IT  is  a  diflBcult  matter  to  write  of  Herr  Seidl, 
who  died  so  suddenly  on  March  28  last.  A 
writer  either  has  or  has  not  corae  under  Seidl's 
spell.  If  not,  then  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
a  Patagonian  savage  to  give  readings  from  Dante; 
if  so,  there  is  such  a  poignant  realization  of  the 
greatness  of  this  man  and  artist  and  of  the  poor 
place  which  true  poetry  occupies  in  our  workaday 
lives  that  an  appreciative  biographical  note  savora 
of  anti-climax.  This  writer  believes,  with  thou- 
sands of  others,  that  Anton  Seidl  was  the  greatest 
interpreter  of  music  that  the  nineteenth  century 
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has  produced.  It  is  more  generally  admitted 
that  he  was  the  first  of  Wagnerian  conductors  and 
that  he,  more  than  any  other,  gave  America  what 
it  has  of  the  noblest  musio.  This  he  did  with  no 
fury  of  argument,  with  no  skill  in  business  or- 
ganization, but  merely  by  virtue  of  his  genius  in 
compelling,  inspiring,  the  sincerest  efforts  of  the 
musicians  beneath  his  baton.  The  hearts  of  the 
multitude  were  moved;  they  saw  and  felt  what 
Wagner,  what  Beethoven,  saw  and  felt. 

Seidl  was  born  in  1850  at  Budapest.  His 
musical  education  was  begim  at  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatory and  was  continued  for  two  years  under 
Hans  Richter  at  Budapest.  In  1872  Wagner 
wrote  from  Bayreuth  to  Richter  asking  if  he  knew 


of  any  young  musician,  of  talent  who  could  act  ar 
a  musical  secretary  to  aid  in  the  completion  or 
<<  Parsifal  "  and  ' '  The  Ring  "  from  the  shorthand 
notes  and  cabalistic  signs  with  which  the  great 
composer  first  drafted  his  operas.  Seidl  went  to 
Bayreuth  in  1872  to  do  this  work,  and  remained 
for  five  years  as  a  member  of  Wagner^s  house- 
hold. The  labor  of  copying  the  long  and  elab- 
orate score  of  these  operas,  together  with  the 
discussion  and  corrections — for  some  of  which 
Seidl  was  responsible — was  a  precious  preparation 
for  the  mission  which  later  came  to  the  young 
musician  of  introducing  the  master's  poems  to  an 
unbelieving  world.  In  1878  the  young  secretary 
began  his  serious  work  as  Wagner's  interpreter 
by  managing  a  cycle  of  the  operas  at  Vienna,  and 
during  the  next  seven  years  acted  as  an  orches- 
tral conductor  in  the  musical  centers  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England. 

It  was  with  this  magnificent  equipment  of  ex- 
perience that  Seidl  came  to  America  in  1885.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  his  invasion  of  the  clashing, 
hustling  city  of  New  York  all  intent  on  bearing 
the  message  his  master,  Wagner,  had  for  the 
world.  His  task  would  have  seemed  a  superhu- 
man one  to  any  one  who  did  not  realize  how  much 
of  the  raw  capacity  to  receive  poetry  lies  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  and  woman — New  York  busi- 
ness man,  boarding-school  girl,  irreverent  re 
porter,  bedizened,  chatteringoccupantof  a*'box," 
editor  of  a  **  comic"  paper,  or  whoever  it  may 
be.  Thirteen  years  ago  Wagner  was  only  a  joke, 
except  with  a  few  who  were  looked  on  as  full- 
fledged  cranks.  As  conductor  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House,  Seidl  produced  during  the 
three  years  preceding  1889  the  first  perform- 
ances in  America  of  Dw  Meistersingerj  Trutan 
und  Isolde y  Gotterddmrnerung,  &nd  Rhetngold.  The 
few  who  had  appreciated  Wagner's  greatness 
found  him  vastly  greater  than  they  had  evcM- 
before  suspected;  and  with  this  noble,  contained 
figure  leading  and  inspiring  the  orchestra  to  the 
very  heights  of  passion  and  tenderness,  of  love  and 
despair,  real  music  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of 
thousands  whom  the  works  of  Beethoven  and 
Mozart,  great  as  they  were,  had  failed  to  move. 
When  the  emotional  side  of  his  audience  had  been 
once  stirred,  the  fine  poetic  figure  of  Anton  Seidl 
addetl  to  the  charm.  Not  tall,  but  of  com- 
manding presence,  with  masterly,  sure  gestiuvs, 
most  noble  in   their  simplicity  and  reserve;  his 
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rtrongly  chiseled  features  firm  set  in  grave  beau- 
ty; a  magnificent  mane  of  silky  hair  like  that  of 
Liszt — his  face  and  form  were  in  such  rare  keep- 
ing with  the  music  of  the  gods  that  the  ap- 
peal of  his  reserve  was  more  powerful  than  any 
effect  attained  by  those  conductors  who  are 
intoxicated  into  a  fury  of  gesture.  To  have 
heard  his  orchestra  in  the  Vorspiel  of  Tristan 
is  to  have  at  hand  for  one's  lifetime  a  world  of 
poetry  to  which  the  gate  is  opened  at  the  thought 
of  Seidl's  uplifted  hand  and  brow.  It  is  strange 
enough  to  observe  the  variety  of  minds  who  were 
captivated  by  him.  The  most  cynical  of  men,  to 
whom  music,  before  they  knew  Seidl,  meant  merely 
a  plaything  for  women  and  womanish  men,  re- 
paired night  after  night  to  the  Metropolitan  and 
spent  ecstatic  hours.  He  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  worshiped  of  women,  notwithstanding  his 
exceeding  reserve;  the  most  sentimental  school- 
girl and  the  largest  and  finest  mind  alike  accepted 
Iiim  as  a  hero,  because  he  appealed  to  the  truth 
in  both  of  them.  The  musicians,  too,  adored 
him.  He  was  modest  and,  in  his  quiet,  unpro- 
testing  way,  most  kindly.  He  seemed  undeni- 
ably one  of  the  elder  men,  one  who  could  <<  speak 
and  be  silent."  His  worth  was  best  recognized  by 
the  very  greatest  of  his  peers,  Wagner,  Liszt, 
and  Richter,  and  De  Reszk^,  Lehmann,  and  Al- 
vary.  He  brought  Lehmann  and  Alvary  with 
him  in  1885;  De  Reszk^  refused  to  sing  Tristan 
unless  Seidl  was  the  conductor. 

In  the  years  between  1886  and  1889  Seidl 
made  the  German  opera  in  New  York  City  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  dramatic  music  in  the 
world.  In  the  season  of  1890  the  Metropol- 
itan reverted  for  several  years  to  operas  of  the 
ItaUan  and  French  schools,  and  Seidl  applied 
himself  to  coiv^ert  work,  and  especially  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  has 
more  nearly  classical  traditions  than  any  other 
organization  in  the  New  World.  He  had  the 
opportunity  here,  and  improved  it  in  a  manner 
surprising  even  to  his  admirers,  to  show  that  his 
powers  of  interpretation  were  not  by  any  means 
limited  to  the  Wagnerian  music.  Beethoven's 
eeventh  and  ninth  symphonies,  the  ** pathetic" 
sympathy  of  Tschaikowsky,  and  Dv6rak's  **  The 
New  World"  have  never  been  and  will  scarcely 
be  interpreted  with  more  sympathy  and  high  in- 
telligence. 

Aside  from  his  activities  as  leader  of  the 
Philharmonic,  Seidl  conducted  a  regular  series  of 
concerts  under  the  management  of  the  Seidl  So- 
ciety of  Brooklyn,  and  of  an  evening  in  the  hot 
season  led  his  musicians  into  a  large  pavilion  at 
Brighton  Beach,  where  the  thunder  of  the  Val- 
J^yrie  and  of  Waihalla  were  mingled  with  the 
roar  of  the  waves  which  dashed  against  the  walls 


of  the  concert  hall.  His  earnings  from  these 
many  engagements  were  not  large.  The  per- 
fect outlines  of  a  perfect  artist's  life  were  not 
broken  in  Seidl's  career  by  the  cares  of  build- 
ing up  a  fortune.  Indeed,  he  would  scarcely 
have  made  a  *<  business  success;"  it  is  said 
that  more  than  once  he  returned  his  stipulated 
check  to  a  manager  who  had  not  realized  a  fair 
profit. 

The  total  effect  of  Seidl's  work  in  America 
was  to  arouse  here  such  an  enthusiasm  for  clas- 
sical music  as  was  utterly  unknown  before  him. 
He  became  quite  the  hero  of  the  music-loving 
people  of  the  country.  The  inspiration  he  gave 
was  not  at  all  confined  to  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  for  it  became  quite  the  fashion  in 
these  later  days  for  the  people  of  musical  tastes 
in  the  West  and  South  to  come  to  New  York  or 
Chicago  for  the  opera  season.  People  of  all 
classes  in  the  country  seized  on  any  holiday  or  other 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  city  during  the  opera 
and  concert  season,  and  carried  back  to  their 
homes  an  enduring  recollection  of  the  great 
orchestral  leader  and  a  new  capacity  for  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  music. 

In  New  York  City  Anton  Seidl  was  a  well, 
known  and  picturesque  figure  on  the  streets,  cigar 
in  hand,  next  the  driver  of  a  horse -car,  or  even 
more  frequently  in  the  upper  story  of  Fleisch- 
mann's  restaurant  next  to  Grace  Church.  Here 
during  the  *<  season  "  he  could  be  seen  day  after 
day,  gravely  entering  and  bowing  to  acquaint- 
ances in  the  little  circle  of  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  that  regularly  frequent  this  eating-house. 
One  or  two  of  these  would  invariably  join  Seidl 
over  his  simple  lunch  and  beloved  cigar,  and  it 
was  charming  to  see  how  the  excited  gestures  and 
loud  voices  of  the  round  table  they  had  left 
would  be  changed  to  a  quiet  demeanor  and  almost 
reverential  consideration  for  the  musician's  mood. 
Seidl  talked  very  little  except  when  aroused, 
but  his  silence  was  more  eloquent  and  satisfying 
than  the  best  conversational  efforts  of  many  men. 
In  the  summer  Seidl  and  his  wife  lived  in  a 
cottage  in  the  Catskills  named  *^  Seidlberg." 
They  had  no  children,  and  expended  a  vast 
amount  of  affection  on  their  collection  of  dogs', 
of  which  Wotan,  a  huge  St.  Bernard,  and  Mime, 
a  dachshund,  were  the  chief  and  ever  present 
members. 

Seidl  was  but  forty -eight ;  the  best  twenty 
years  of  his  life  were  before  him.  New  York 
has  asked  Herr  Mottl  to  come  in  his  place,  but 
for  a  year  yet  that  eminent  conductor  is  en- 
gaged. The  thought  of  a  successor  merely 
serves  to  remind  the  lovers  of  Anton  Seidl  that 
his  loss  is  final.  No  one  can  take  his  place  to 
those  who  heard  him. 


GEORGE    MULLER:    A    CHARACTER    SKETCH. 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


I.— HIS  LIFE-STORY. 

IF  George  Muller  had  been  a  well -connected 
Englishman  of  standing  and  of  fortune,  the 
accredited  representative  of  the  national  Church, 
if  his  orphanages  had  been  launched  under  dis- 
tinguished patronage,  if  their  revenues  had  been 
collected  by  an  army  of  enthusiastic  volunteers, 
and  if  their  existence  had  been  constantly  kept 
before  the  mind  of  the  public  by  lavish  advertise- 
ment, it  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  account 
for  his  success.  It  is  true  that  many  who  have 
had  all  these  advantages  have,  nevertheless, 
made  dismal  shipwreck  of  their  schemes;  but  let 
us  admit  that  their  existence  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  explain  the  achievement  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Miiller  famous  throughout  the 
world.  George  Muller,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  most  cursory  glance  at  his  remarkable 
career,  had  none  of  these  advantages.  He  was 
an  alien  in  a  strange  land.  George  Muller  was 
*'made  in  Germany.*'  He  had  no  personal 
property,  no  independent  income.  He  was  con- 
nected for  a  short  time — somewhat  loosely  con- 
nected— with  a  sect  which,  although  it  has  done 
some  service  to  the  state,  has  neither  the  wealth 
of  the  Establishment  nor  the  denominational  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Methodists.  His  orphanages 
were  started  in  the  humblest  way,  without 
patronage  of  any  kind.  His  revenues  came  to 
him  without  any  canvassing  or  any  personal  ap- 
plication for  a  single  subscription.  He  never 
advertised — he  simply  prayed.  And  he  got  the 
cash. 

HIS    BIRTH    AND    PARENTAGE. 

George  Muller  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian  ex- 
ciseman. He  was  born  at  a  place  called  Krop- 
penstadt,  near  Halberstadt,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
on  September  27,  1805.  Twenty-four  days  after 
he  was  born  Nelson  fell  at  Trafalgar.  In  the 
following  October  Prussia  fell,  crashing  at  the 
feet  of  Napoleon  on  the  fatal  field  of  Jena,  not 
to  be  avenged  till  seven  years  later,  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic.  Although  Miiller  as  a  boy  lived 
within  cannon-range  of  the  battlefields  where  the 
fate  of  empires  was  decided  and  was  ten  years 
old  when  Waterloo  at  last  gave  peace  to  the  con- 
tinent, he  seems  to  have  l>een  absolutely  unaf- 
fected by  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  grew  up.      Nowhere  in  any  of 


his  writings,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, is  there  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  his  childhood  was  passed  in  the  cockpit  of 
Central  Europe  at  the  time  when  the  fighting  was 
the  bloodiest  and  most  incessant.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  much.  From  his  birth  up  political  things 
never  commanded  his  attention. 

A    BORN    THIEF. 

It  is  not  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  saint  in  his 
early  days.  The  things  of  this  world  had  an  im- 
mense attraction  for  the  lad — so  great  an  attrac- 
tion, indeed,  that  he  could  not  even  keep  his 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing.  If  ever  there 
was  a  youth  who  seemed  predestined  to  end  his 
days  in  a  convict  prison,  George  Muller  was  that 
lad.  He  seemed  to  be  a  born  thief.  He  went 
astray,  if  not  from  the  cradle,  speaking  lies  and 
stealing  money,  at  least  from  the  days  when  he 
put  off  petticoats  and  wore  breeches.  He  him- 
self tells  us,  with  characteristic  frankness,  in  the 
very  first  page  of  his  delightful  autobiography, 
which  is  far  more  interesting  even  than  Bunyan's 
'<  Grace  Abounding  for  the  Chief  of  Sinners," 
that  he  was  an  habitual  thief  before  he  was  ten 
years  old.  And,  mark  you,  this  was  none  of  the 
petty  larceny  of  the  orchard  or  the  cupboard ;  it 
was  deliberate,  systematic  stealing  of  money. 
He  began  by  falsifying  the  little  accounts  he  had 
to  render  to  his  father  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
spent  his  pocket-money;  he  went  on  to  rob  his 
'  father  of  the  money  he  collected  as  taxes.  '*  Be- 
fore I  was  ten  years  old  I  repeatedly  took  of  the 
government  money  which  was  intrusted  to  my 
father,  and  which  he  had  to  make  up." 

*^  GROSSLY    immoral"    AT    FOURTEEN. 

John  Bunyan,  poor  soul,  in  the  excessive 
tenderness  of  his  Puritan  conscience,  accused 
himself  of  being  the  chief  of  sinners  on  account 
of  his  love  for  bell -ringing,  the  playing  at  bowls, 
and  a  perverse  habit  of  profanity.  Compared 
with  the  lad  George  Miiller,  John  Bunyan  in  his 
worst  estate  was  a  perfect  saint.  On  the  day  his 
mother  died,  George,  being  then  fourteen  years 
old,  sat  playing  at  cards  till  2  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  ;  and  while  she  lay  dead  in  the  house 
he  spent  Sunday  in  the  tavern,  and  scandalized 
the  village  by  staggering  half  drunk  through  the 
streets.  On  the  next  day  he  began  to  receive 
the  religious  instruction  preparatory  for  confir- 
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mation  ;  three  or  four  days  before  taking  his  first 
communion  he  was  *<  guilty  of  gross  immorality.'* 
The  very  day  before  he  was  confirmed,  when  he 
went  into  the  vestry  to  confess  his  sins  to  the 
clergyman ,  he  cheated  him  out  of  eleven -twelfths 
of  the  fee  which  his  father  had  given  him  to  pay 
the  parson.  After  his  confirmation  he  continued 
to  lead  a  dissipated,  dishonest  life. 

A   JAIL- BIRD    AT    SIXTEEN. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  after  this  on  learning 
that  the  young  scoundrel  was  landed  in  jail  be- 
fore he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  went  off 
on  a  spree  one  fine  day,  spent  six  days  in  Magde- 
burg <*  in  much  sin,"  emptied  his  purse  at  Bruns- 
wick, where  he  had  a  sweetheart,  had  to  sacrifice 
his  best  clothes  to  meet  his  hotel  bill  at  one 
place,  and  then,  when  trying  to  bilk  the  landlord 
at  Wolfbuttel,  he  was  arrested  and  clapped  into 
jail  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  There  he  was 
kept  under  lock  and  key  for  three  weeks,  and  as 
usual  came  out  a  good  deal  worse  than  he  went 
in.  After  he  came  out  his  father  flogged  him 
harder  than  ever,  but  the  lad  was  incorrigible. 
But  while  he  lied  and  cheated  and  drank  and 
was  ''habitually  guilty  of  great  sins,"  he  did 
begin  seriously  to  apply  himself  to  his  books. 

A   COURSE    OP    DEBAUCHERY    AND    DIVINITY. 

For  this  young  reprobate  was  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  Christian  ministry,  chiefly,  it 
would  appear,  in  order  that  when  he  retired  from 
the  excise  he  might  find  a  comfortable  retreat  in 
his  son's  parsonage.  Not  even  a  thirteen  weeks' 
illness  produced  any  impression  on  him,  beyond 
leadir^g  him  to  read  Klopstock's  works  without 
weariness.  When  he  recovered  he  went  on  his 
swindling  way,  narrowly  escaping  a  much  more 
serious  imprisonment  for  a  barefaced  fraud. 
When  he  was  twenty  his  debauchery  again  laid 
him  up  on  a  sick-bed.  When  he  recovered  he 
forged  his  father's  name,  pawned  his  books,  and 
set  off  on  a  tour  in  Switzerland  with  some  fellow - 
students  as  racketty  as  himself.  How  utterly 
lost  he  was  at  this  time  to  even  the  rudimentary 
sentiments  of  honor  and  honesty  may  be  judged 
from  this  confession  :  *'  I  was  in  this  journey  like 
Judas,  for  having  the  common  purse  I  was  a 
thief.  I  managed  so  that  the  journey  cost  me 
but  two-thirds  of  what  it  cost  my  friends. " 

HIS    CONVERSION. 

Such  was  George  Miiller  when,  in  the  year 
1825,  he  was  studying  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
one  among  900  young  men  who  as  divinity  stu- 
dents were  all  permitted  to  preach,  although,  as 
he  remarked  afterward,  "I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve not  nine  of   them  feared  the  Lord."     If 


they,  the  other  890,  were  like  George  Miiller,  this 
judgment  is  probably  not  uncharitable.  He  says 
that  although  according  to  custom  he  took  the 
Lord's  Supper  twice  a  year,  he  had  no  Bible  and 
had  not  read  it  for  years.  *^  I  had  never  heard 
the  Gospel  preached  up  to  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, 1825.  I  had  never  met  with  a  person 
who  told  me  that  he  meant  by  the  help  of  God  to 
live  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Never- 
theless he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  when,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825,  a  comrade  told  him  of  a  Saturday 
evening  meeting  at  a  friend's  house  where  they 
read  the  Bible,  sang,  prayed,  and  read  a  printed 
sermon,  '  *  it  was  to  me  as  if  I  had  found  some- 
thing after  which  I  had  been  seeking  all  my  life  '* 
— which  is  peculiar,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

HOW    IT    CAME    ABOUT. 

Nevertheless,  most  things  are  peculiar  in  this 
odd  world,  and  we  must  take  things  as  they  are. 
George  Muller  went  to  this  Saturday  evening 
prayer- meeting.  At  that  time  in  Prussia  *  *  no 
regular  meetings  for  expounding  the  Scriptures 
were  allowed  unless  an  ordained  clergyman  was 
present,"  so  they  only  read  a  chapter  and  a 
printed  sermon.  But  that  night's  meeting  changed 
the  whole  of  George  Miiller's  life.  How,  he 
frankly  confesses  he  does  not  exactly  know.  He 
had  never  seen  any  one  on  their  knees  before  in 
prayer.  The  prayers  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him.  *  <  I  was  happy,  though  if  I  had  been  asked 
why  I  was  happy  1  could  not  have  clearly  ex- 
plained it.''  When  he  returned  home  he  does  not 
remember  whether  he  so  much  as  knelt  in  prayer. 
*<  This  I  know,  that  I  lay  peaceful  and  happy  in 
my  bed."  He  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
sorrow  for  sin.  He  certainly  had  none  of  John 
Bunyan's  agony  of  remorse.  He  says:  <<I  ob- 
tained joy  without  any  deep  sorrow  of  heart  and 
with  scarcely  any  knowledge.  That  evening  was 
the  turning-point  of  my  life. " 

THE    SHUNTING- TIME    OF    HIS    LIFE. 

His  wife's  account  of  this  memorable  shunting- 
time  somewhat  obscures  the  notable  fact  that  sal- 
vation came  to  him  as  a  vague  sense  of  joy  prac- 
tically unaccompanied  by  any  keen  penitence  or 
any  distinct  grasp  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
She  says: 

In  the  little  prayer-meeting  for  the  first  time  he  heard 
about  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ;  for 
the  first  time  he  saw  what  a  wicked,  guilty  sinner  he 
had  been  all  his  life  long,  walking  without  a  thought 
or  care  about  God,  and  it  pleased  Grod — to  put  the  mat- 
ter shortly — after  he  had  entered  the  house  as  one  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  utterly  unconcerned  and 
reckless  about  the  things  of  God  as  one  could  possibly 
be,  to  allow  him  to  leave  it  a  Christian,  although  one 
extremely  little  instructed  abont  the  things  of  GJod. 
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He  changed  his  manner  of  living,  ceased  to 
play  cards,  abandoned  the  ball-room,  and  burned 
the  manuscript  of  a  French  novel  which  he  was 
translating  into  German.  He  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, prayed  often,  went  to  church.  '*  Appre- 
hending in  some  measure  the  love  of  Jesus  for 
my  soul,  I  was  constrained  to  love  him  in  return." 
When  he  was  overcome  by  sins,  secret  or  open, 
he  sorrowed  in  his  heart,  and  after  a  time  he  be- 
gan to  think  seriously  of  devoting  himself  to  mis- 
sionary labor. 

THE    *' YOUNG    FEMALE." 

But  the  tempter,  as  of  old,  employed  a  young 
female,  who  was  prone  withal  to  beguile  the 
young  man  from  the  upward  path.  Her  parents 
would  not  allow  her  to  go  to  the  mission  field, 
and  life  seemed  to  him  barren  and  void  without 
her,  so  for  six  weeks  he  ceased  to  pray,  and  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  departed  from  his  life.  But  at 
Easter  he  heard  of  a  young  man  of  wealth  who 
had  abandoned  luxury  at  home  in  order  to  labor 
among  the  Jews  in  Poland.  The  example  smote 
Miiller  to  the  heart.  * '  I  had  given  up  the  work 
of  the  Lord — I  may  say  the  Lord  himself — for 
the  sake  of  a  girl. "  Poor  girl!  she  was  soon  de- 
throned. <  *  1  was  enabled  to  give  up  this  con- 
nection, which  I  had  entered  into  without  prayer 
and  which  thus  had  led  me  away  from  the  Lord." 
The  snare  was  broken,  and  thus  "for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  able  fully  and  unreservedly 
to  give  up  myself  to  God." 

HIS    FIRST    EXPERIENCE    OF    COMPENSATION 

He  says  that  it  was  at  this  time  he  began  truly 
to  enjoy  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding, and  which  enabled  him  to  withstand 
the  wrath  of  his  father,  who  was  furious  when 
his  son  tried  to  convert  him,  and  talked  about 
becoming  a  missionary,  instead  of  qualifying  for 
the  fat  living  with  a  manse  in  which  Miiller  pere 
hoped  to  end  his  days.  He  refused  to  accept  any 
money  from  his  father,  and,  ' '  by  the  way,  1 
would  here  observe  that  the  Lord  in  the  most 
remarkable  way  supplied  my  temporal  wants." 
Some  American  professors,  needed  lessons  in  Ger- 
man, and  they  paid  him  more  than  the  money 
his  father  used  to  allow  him.  '^Thus  did  the 
Lord  richly  make  up  to  mo  the  little  which  I  had 
relinquished  for  his  sake."  That  is  the  first  note 
in  his  autobiography  of  the  teaching  which  vi- 
brated more  and  more  every  year  till  the  close  of 
his  long  and  useful  life. 

ON    THE    DRAWING    OF    LOTS. 

Miiller  was  not  sure  w^hother  he  ought  to  be  a 
missionary.  So,  by  way  of  settling  the  matter, 
he  drew  a  lot  in  private  and  bought  a  ticket  in 


the  royal  lottery,  deciding  that  if  he  won  t 
prize  it  would  be  a  sure  sign  that  the  Lord 
wished  him  to  be  a  missionary.  Surely,  never 
was  there  a  more  abominable  method  of  interro- 
gating the  Sacred  Oracle.  He  won  a  prize  and 
promptly  applied  to  be  a  missionary.  He  wts 
refused  because  he  had  not  his  father  s  consent 
Thereupon  he  began  to  consider  the  error  into 


THS  LATE  QKOROE  lirLLBR. 

which  he  had  fallen  concerning  the  lot.  He  tried 
it  several  times,  but  it  did  not  work.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  lost  his  way  he  drew  lots  aft«r 
prayer  as  to  whether  he  should  go  to  the  right  or 
the  left.  The  lot  fell  to  the  left,  but  the  left  was 
wrong.  Then  he  prayed  the  Lord  to  send  him 
some  one  to  put  him  in  the  right  way,  * '  and  al- 
most immediately  a  carriage  came  up,  and  I  was 
directed  on  my  journey." 

HIS   CHILD-LIKE    FAITH. 

Muller  was  now  past  twenty -one.  He  san 
quite  truly  : 

From  the  very  commencement  of  my  divine  life  the 
Lord  very  graciously  gave  me  a  measure  of  simplicitj 
and  of  child-like  disposition  in  spiritual  things  w  that 
while  I  was  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  Scripture*  and 
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was  still  from  time  to  time  overcome  even  by  outward 
sins,  yet  I  was  enabled  to  carry  most  minute  matters  to 
the  Lord  in  prayer. 

So  far  from  feeling  that  the  Almighty  would 
resent  this  perpetual  troubling  him  with  all  the 
good  George's  anxieties  concerning  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  the  life  which  is  to  come,  he 
was  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  Lord  expected  it, 
and  rather  resented  his  failure  to  consult  him 
upon  every  trifling  detail  of  his  existence. 

AN    ODD    INSTANCE. 

Of  this  the  most  extraordinary  illustration  is 
afforded  us  in  the  passage  in  which,  when  his 
wife,  after  a  seventeen  hours'  labor,  was  delivered 
of  a  still-born  child — her  first-born — this  astound- 
ing man  actually  makes  an  entry  in  his  journal 
that  as  he  had  never  earnestly  prayed  about  her 
confinement,  never  having  seriously  thought  of 
the  great  danger  connected  with  it — it  was  his 
first  experience — **he  had  no  doubt  the  Lord 
now,  in  great  compassion,  sent  this  heavy  blow." 
Afterward,  when  his  boy  was  bom,  he  left  his 
wife  to  face  her  trouble  while  he  went  to  fulfill  a 
preaching  engagement.  When  he  came  home 
the  son  was  born.     Whereupon  he  writes  : 

Observe — (1)  The  Lord  graciously  sent  the  medical  at- 
tendant and  the  nurse  (the  latter  nearly  three  miles  off) 
in  the  right  time;  (2)  the  Lord  put  it  into  my  heart  to 
honor  him  by  preferring  the  care  of  his  house  to  that  of 
my  own,  and  thus  he  lovingly  spared  me  three  painful 
hours. 

That  is  George  Miiller  all  through.  We  can- 
not help  wondering  what  the  wife  thought  about 
it.  Human  ideas  of  justice  are  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  harmonize  with  inflicting  seventeen  hours* 
torture  on  the  wife  as  a  punishment  for  the  hus- 
band's shortcomings. 

FOR    THE    CONVERSION    OF    THE    JEWS. 

I  am,  however,  anticipating.  George  Muller 
began  to  preach  and  to  distribute  tracts.  He  had 
his  ups  and  downs  like  other  iren,  and  on  one 
occasion  backslid  so  far  as  to  fall  to  drink.  But 
although  he  used  to  be  able  to  quaff  five  quarts 
of  strong  beer  in  an  afternoon,  he  could  not  now 
get  beyond  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  and 
soon  gave  it  up.  He  diligently  availed  himself 
of  all  the  accessible  means  of  grace.  The  Mo- 
ravians refreshed  his  soul.  He  would  walk  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  on  Sunday  to  hear  any  godly  min- 
ister, and  he  carefully  eschewed  all  profane  liter- 
ature. 

When  he  was  twenty -one  he  had  a  call  to  go 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews.  He  was  a  great 
student  of  Hebrew,  and  was  in  June,  1828,  ac- 
cepted as  a  missionary  student  on  probation  by 
the  London  Society  for  the  Conversion   of  the 


Jews.  He  had  still  his  term  to  serve  in  the 
Prussian  army.  Fortunately,  however,  a  tem- 
porary backsliding:  which  led  him  to  attend  a 
performance  in  the  Leipsic  Opera  House,  where 
he  took  a  glass  of  ice -water,  brought  on  a  serious 
illness,  which  led  the  army  doctors  to  reject  him 
as  unfit  for  military  service,  having  **  a  tendency 
to  consumption.  '*  Greatly  rejoicing  at  his  escape, 
George  Miiller  landed  in  London  on  March  19, 
1 829.  He  went  to  the  seminary  and  spent  twelve 
hours  a  day  studying  Hebrew  and  ("haldee.  Most 
of  the  students  were  German,  and  he  had  little 
opportunity  of  mastering  our  language.  His 
health  broke  down  before  midsummer,  and  he 
was  ordered  into  the  country. 

HE    TURNS    TO    THE    GENTILES. 

He  went  to  Teignmouth,  where  he  met  Henry 
Craik,  who  was  destined  to  be  afterward  so 
closely  associated  with  his  life. 

At  Teignmouth  he  began  to  preach  in  his 
broken  English  to  a  little  church  of  18  members, 
meeting  in  Ebenezer  Chapel.  While  there  he 
became  a  Calvinist,  a  Second  Adventist,  and  a 
believer  in  the  baptism  of  believers.  His  preach- 
ing excited  much  opposition  at  first.  This,  curi- 
ously enough,  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  sure  sign  of 
his  call : 

I  could  not  explain  it  in  any  other  way  than  this  : 
that  the  Lord  intended  to  wyk  through  my  instrumen- 
tality at  Teignmouth,  and  t  nat  therefore  Satan,  fearing 
this,  sought  to  raise  opposition  against  me. 

An  admirable  formula,  worthy  to  be  had  in 
eternal  remembrance. 

He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  voca- 
tion was  not  the  conversion  of  stiff-necked  Jews 
who  would  not  listen  to  the  Gospel.  He  wished 
to  follow  St.  Paul's  example  and  turn  to  the  gen- 
tiles. Besides,  with  the  sturdy  and  excessive  in- 
dividuality of  the  man,  he  objected  to  be  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  a  society.  He  must  be  God's 
man  and  God's  alone  ;  no  one  should  give  him 
orders  save  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  as  the  Divine 
Monitor  had  laid  it  upon  his  soul  that  he  must  go 
preaching  tours  among  the  churches,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  on  January  30,  1830,  the 
missionary  society  severed  their  connection  with 
Mr.  G.  F.  Miiiier. 

PASTOR    WITHOUT    SALARY. 

He  was  now  free.  He  accepted  the  unani- 
mous invitation  of  the  church  at  Teignmouth  to 
become  their  pastor,  on  the  munificent  salary  of 
£55  per  annum.  On  this  he  married  m  October, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  he  gave  up 
any  regular  salary.  He  had  conscientious  objec- 
tions. A  box  for  free-will  offerings  was  put  up 
in  the  church,  pew  rents  were  abolished,  and  he 
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decided  to  trust  God  and  the  people  for  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

He  remained  at  Teignmouth  till  May,  1832, 
when  he  removed  to  Bristol.  The  membership 
of  the  Teignmouth  church  had  risen  from  18  to 
51.  All  his  wants  had  been  supplied.  He  had 
married  and  had  gained  recognition  as  a  spiritual 
force  from  Exeter  to  Barnstaple. 

SETTLES    AT    BRISTOL. 

In  1832,  when  he  reinoved  to  Bristol,  he  car- 
ried on  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  same  kind 
of  wa)"- — nursing  the  sick  through  the  cholera 
epidemic,  feeding  the  hungry  as  a  means  of  doing 
something  for  the  souls  of  poor  boys  and  girls, 
and  generally  forging  iliead,  until  on  March  5, 
1834,  he  boldly  launched  the  Scriptural  Knowl- 
edge Institution  for  Home  and  Abroad,  of  which 
institution  his  orphanage,  although  far  and  away 
the  best-known  branch,  is  only  one  department 
among  many  But  now,  having  sketched  in 
rapid,  cursory  fashion  the  life  of  George  Miiller 
up  to  this  point,  I  will  suspend  the  personal  nar- 
rative in  order  to  put  together,  as  briefly  and  as 
succinctly  as  possible,  the  facts  about  the  or- 
phanage. 

II.— HIS  LIFEWORK. 

The  Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution  for  Home 
and  Abroad  had  the  following  objects,  namely: 
(1)  To  establish  day-schools,  Sunday-schools,  and 
adult  schools;  (2)  to  circulate  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  particularly  among  the  very  poorest  of 
the  poor;  (3)  to  aid  missionary  operations;  (4)  to 
circulate  religious  books,  pamphlets,  and  tracts 
for  the  benefit  of  believers  and  of  unbelievers  (an 
object  added  some  time  afterward). 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    HIS    ORPHANAGES. 

The  account  from  which  this  is  extracted  goes 
on:  (5)  In  1835  the  oq3han  work  was  estab- 
lished. Of  the  principles  of  the  institution  two 
only  need  be  mentioned — first,  that  debt  should 
never  be  incurred ;  and,  second,  that  no  rich,  great 


man  should  be  its  patron,  but  that  the  living  God 
alone  should  be  the  patron  of  the  institution. 

The  Lord  helping  us,  we  do  not  mean  to  seek  the 
patronage  of  the  world,  as  we  never  intend  to  a.ctk  tm- 
converted  persons  of  rank  or  wealth  to  oounteuazice 
this  institution,  because  this  we  consider  would  be  dis- 
honorable to  the  Lord.  He  alone  shall  be  our  patron. 
We  reject  altogether  the  help  of  unbelievers  in  manag- 
ing or  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

Unbelievers  were  allowed  to  contribute,  but 
were  never  to  be  asked  to  do  so,  even  Mr.  Muller 
finding  it  difficult  to  detect  unbelief  in  the  free 
gift  of  a  willing  heart. 

His    OTHER    WORK. 

Of  the  less-known  part  of  his  work  the  follow- 
ing summary  must  suflBce: 

In  various  localities  schools  were  supported  with  a 
view  of  extending  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching, 
and  thus  in  sixty-three  years  of  work  121,683  young 
people  have  been  taught,  a  number  altogether  outiade 
the  orphanage  work.  That  is  not  all.  In  the  same  period 
there  have  been  circulated,  by  means  of  this  institution, 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  and  in  many  differ- 
ent languages,  281,652  Bibles,  1,448,662  New  Testaments. 
21,343  copies  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  2^190  other 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  sold  at  half  price  by  Bible  carnages 
journeying  to  out-of-the-way  districts.  When  Spain 
was  opened  to  this  work  in  1868  Mr.  Miiller  promptly 
sent  many  thousands  of  copies  in  Spanish,  and  so  in 
the  case  of  Italy.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  similar 
work  has  been  done.  The  distribution  of  religioas 
literature  has  been  in  the  aggregate  enormous,  mora 
than  111,000,000  books,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  having 
been  sent  out. 

Nearly  £400,000  has  been  raised  and  expended 
in  this  work.  The  sum  raised  and  expended  on  the 
orphanage  is  in  round  numbers  about  £  1, 000,000. 

THE    NEED    FOR    THE    ORPHANAGES. 

In  1834,  when  Mr.  Miiller  began  his  work, 
there  were  no  orphanages  in  England  Between 
April,  1836,  and  May  26,  1897,  the  orphan 
houses  had  provided  for  9,844  children,  and  for 
their  maintenance  and  for  the  buildings  nearly  a 
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million  of  money  (£964,764)  had    been   given. 
Writing  in  1891  Mr.  Muller  said  : 

At  the  time  when  it  was  especially  laid  on  my  heart 
to  labor  for  orphans,  the  total  accommodation  in  all  the 
orphan  institutions  in  England  was  for  3,600  orphans, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  were  6,000  orphans  under 
eight  years  of  age  in  the  prisons  of  England,  according 
to  public  statistics.  This  deeply  affected  me,  and  I 
sought  therefore  to  enlarge  the  orphan  work  under  my 
direction  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  This  ended  in 
providing  accommodation  for  2,050  orphans  and  112  help- 
ers at  a  time,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  that  by 
means  of  other  individuals  or  through  societies  one  in- 
stitution after  another  has  been  opened  for  the  reception 
of  20,  80,  50,  or  100  orphans ;  or  that  orphan  houses  have 
been  built  for  200,  800,  400,  and  even  500  orphans,  so  that 
now,  I  am  happy  ^  say,  there  is  accommodation  in 
England  alone  for  at  least  100,000  orphans. 

HOW    THEY    GREW. 

In  April,  1836,  Mr.  Muller  opened  a  large 
rented  house  in  Wilson  Street,  Bristol,  for  the 
reception  of  30  orphans ;  in  November,  1836, 
he  opened  a  second  house  in  Wilson  Street  for  the 
reception  of  36  orphans  ;  in  1837  a  third  house 
for  30  orphans  ;  and  in  1843  a  fourth  house  for 
30  orphans.  There  were  now  126  orphans  and  1 1 
helpers  or  teachers  and  matrons.  In  1849,  as  no 
houses  were  to  be  had  suitable  for  orphans,  he 
opened  the  first  orphan  house  on  Ashley  Down, 
which  he  had  built  for  300  children ;  in  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  he  opened  a  second  orphan  house, 
built  and  fitted  up  for  400  children  ;  in  March, 
1862,  a  third  house  for  450  children  ;  in  1868  a 
fourth  house  for  450  orphans  ;  and  in  1869  a 
fifth  house  for  450  orphans.  Thus  he  had  accom- 
modation for  2,050  orphans  and  112  helpers. 
The  term  of  residence  at  Ashley  Down  has  aver- 
aged between  eight  and  nine  years,  but  some 
girls  admitted  as  infants  have  remained  under 
the  sheltering  roof  over  seventeen  years. 

THBIB    MANAGEMENT. 

Between  April,  1836,  and  May  26,  1897, 
9,844  orphans  had  passed  through  or  were  then 
residing  in  the  Miiller  orphanages.  Of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  orphanages  were  founded 
and  are  still  managed  it  is  best  to  quote  Mr. 
MuUers  own  words : 

'*  No  sectarian  views  prompt  nor  even  in  the  least  in- 
fluence Mr.  Wright  and  myself  in  the  reception  of  chil- 
dren. We  do  not  belong  to  any  sect,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, inflaenced  in  the  admission  of  orphans  and 
sectarianism ;  but  from  whatever  place  they  come,  to 
whatever  religious  denomination  the  parents  may  have 
belonged,  or  with  whatever  religions  body  the  persons 
niaking  application  may  be  connected,  makes  no  difiFer- 
ence  in  the  admission  of  the  children."  He,  however,  laid 
down  three  essentials  as  a  preliminary  to  admission  to 
the  institution.  Only  legitimate  children  were  eligible, 
and  they  must  have  lost  both  parents  by  death  and  be 
in  needy  circamntances.    Given  these  three  qualifica- 


tions and  the  necessary  proofs  that  the  statements 
made  about  them  were  correct,  Mr.  MllUer  and  his  as- 
sociates refused  none  who  came  as  long  as  there  was 
room  for  the  applicant  to  be  found  a  place.  Some  of 
those  admitted  have  been  infants  only  a  few  months 
old  and  others  have  been  considerably  older,  and  as  a 
rule  the  stay  in  the  institution  has  been  a  lengthy  one. 
Girls  generally  remain  under  its  care  until  they  are 
seventeen  years  of  age.  In  one  of  his  narratives  the 
philanthropist  himself  briefly  states  the  kind  of  train- 
ing given,  the  reference  being  first  to  girls.  These 
are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geography,  English  history,  a  little  of 
universal  history,  all  kinds  of  useful  needlework  and 
household  work.  They  make  their  clothes  and  keep 
them  in  repair  ;  they  work  in  the  kitchens,  sculleries, 
wash-houses,  and  laundries  ;  and  in  a  word  we  aim  at 
this,  that  if  any  of  them  do  not  turn  out  well,  tempo* 
rarily  or  spiritually,  and  do  not  become  useful  members 
of  society,  it  shall  not  at  least  be  our  fault.  The  boys 
are  generally  apprenticed  when  they  are  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  old,  a  simi  of  £18  being  paid  with 
each  apprentice ;  but  in  each  case  we  consider  the  wel* 
fare  of  the  individual  orphan,  without  having  any  fixed 
rule  respecting  these  matters.  The  boys  have  a  free 
choice  of  the  trade  or  business  they  like  to  learn,  but 
having  once  chosen  and  having  been  apprenticed,  we 
do  not  allow  them  to  alter.  The  boys  as  well  as  the 
girls  have  an  outfit  provided  for  them,  and  any  other 
expenses  that  may  be  connected  with  Uieir  apprentice- 
ship are  also  met  by  the  funds  of  the  orphan  establish* 
ment." 

THE   APOSTOLIC    TOURS    OF   A    8EPTUAQENARIAN. 

It  was  quite  late  in  life  that  Mr.  Miiller  de- 
veloped the  extraordinary  bent  for  traveling 
round  the  world  preaching  the  Gospel.  It  is 
almost  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact, 
that  his  itinerant  missionary  labors  began  when 
he  had  passed  the  limit  of  three-score  and  ten. 
Here  is  a  list  of  his  apostolic  tours: 

1.  March  to  June,  1875— England. 

2.  August,  1875,  to  July,  187&— England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

8.  September,  1876,  to  September,  1877— Europe. 

4.  1878-Canada  and  the  United  States ;  19,347  miles, 
806  addresses. 
6.  1879— Europe. 

6.  August,  1879,  to  June,  1880— United  States  and 
Canada. 

7.  September,  1880,  to  May,  1881— United  States  and 
Canada. 

a  1883— Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 

9.  1883— Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

10.  1883— India. 

11.  1884— England  and  Wales. 

12.  1885-l8le  of  Wight. 

13.  November,  1885,  to  June,  1886— Australia,  China, 
and  Japan ;  87,280  miles. 

14.  October,  1886,  to  April,  1889— Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  India. 

HIS   REFLECTIONS    WHEN    NINETY    YEARS    OLD. 

Mr.  Mailer  could  preach  the  Gospel  in  seven 
languages.  He  had  preached  it  in  42  countries, 
and  the  distance  covered  on  those  journeys  was 
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more  than  six  times  round  the  world.  He  did 
not  spare  himself.  He  sometimes  preached  38 
times  in  36  days,  or  17  times  in  15  days  (as  at 
Dundee),  or  21  times  in  20  days  (as  in  Dublin). 
At  Liverpool  and  Hull  he  preached  48  times  in 
38  days.  Speaking  at  Bethesda  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  Mr.  Miiller  said: 

He  had  traveled  300,000  miles  by  land  and  sea  with  bis 
departed  wife;  had  preached  in  42  countries  in  Europe, 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  six  Australian  colonies. 
Although  formerly  he  used  to  suffer  much  from  sea- 
sickness, he  placed  himself  at  God's  disposal,  and  in  all 
his  journeys  by  sea  had  never  suffered  from  sickness  dur- 
ing these  tours.  He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  7  times, 
had  been  over  the  Red  Sea  5  times,  16  times  had  been 
over  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  never  once  had  he 
been  the  least  sick.  See  how  good  it  was  to  be  an 
obedient  servant  of  Christ.  His  mental  powers  were  as 
clear  as  when  he  passed  his  examinations  and  wrote 
essays  in  Latin,  French,  German,  and  had  to  pass  ex- 
aminations in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  mathematics,  history, 
and  the  like.  These  examinations  were  seventy  years 
and  six  months  ago.  How  they  should  admire  the 
Lord's  kindness  I  See  how  Grod  could  use  a  miserable 
worm  which  was  only  a  wreck  when  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  was  that 
evening  at  the  commencement  of  his  ninety-first  year. 
For  sixty-nine  years  and  ten  months  he  had  been  a 
happy  man— a  very  happy  man.  That  he  attributed  to 
two  things.  He  had  maintained  a  good  conscience,  not 
willfully  going  on  in  a  course  he  knew  to  be  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  God ;  he  did  not  mean,  of  course,  he  was 
perfect;  he  was  poor,  weak,  and  sinful.  Secondly,  he 
attributed  it  to  his  love  for  the  Holy  Scripture.  Of  late 
years  his  practice  had  been  four  times  every  year  to 
read  through  the  Scriptures  with  application  to  his  own 
heart  and  with  meditation,  and  at  that  day  he  was  a 
greater  lover  of  the  Word  of  God  than  he  was  sixty-six 
years  ago.  The  more  it  was  treated  with  carelessness 
and  indifference  and  the  more  it  was  reasoned  away, 
the  more  he  stuck  close  to  it.  It  was  this  and  main- 
taining a  good  conscience  that  had  given  him  all  thosQ 
scores  of  years  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

III.— THE  PRAYER  TELEPHONE. 

These  details  are  interesting  enough.  But  they 
only  lead  up  to  the  real  topic  of  importance,  the 
way  in  which  George  Muller  proved  and  tested 
the  practical  working  value  of  that  spiritual  tele- 
phone the  prayer  of  faith.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  worked,  worked  every  day  and  all  days 
for  over  sixty  years.  Worked  too  with  a  punc- 
tuality and  a  certainty,  although  not  with  a  regu- 
larity, which  filled  even  those  who  regarded  him 
as  a  heretic  with  admiration. 

A  PRAYER  FOR  A  SOUTH  WIND. 

For  instance,  take  this  tribute  to  Miiller*s 
child-like  confidence  in  God,  and  which,  after  his 
death,' was  specially  signaled  out  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Clifton  for  the  encouragement 
©f  tha  faith  of  bis-  own  flock.     The  bishop  said  : 


At  Mr.  Mailer's  orphanage  some  forty  years  ago  it 
was  discovered  that  the  boiler  of  the  heating  apparatus 
was  in  a  dangerous  condition.  To  repair  it  the  brick- 
work in  which  it  \ivas  imbedded  had  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces.  The  fires  must  be  put  out  for  at  least  three 
days.  A  bitterly  cold  north  wind  was  blowing.  Mr. 
MfUler  had  read  in  the  Bible  that  when  Nehenaiah  was 
building  the  temple  he  accomplished  it,  **for  the  meo 
had  a  mind  to  work."  So  he  prayed  for  two  things— 
that  the  north  wind  might  be  changed  into  a  sooth 
wind  and  also  that  the  workmen  might  have  a  mind  to 
work.  The  day  that  the  fires  were  put  out  the  wind 
changed  and  blew  from  the  south,  and  the  children  did 
not  feel  the  cold.  When  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
came  the  men  asked  to  speak  to  Mr.  MOller,  and  said 
they  had  been  talking  it  over  among  themselves  and 
had  all  agreed  to  work  all  that  night,  so  that  the 
children  might  not  be  kept  without  fires  !  Thus  the 
men  had  a  mind  to  work. 

Of  course  the  great  god  Coincidence  will  be  in- 
voked to  account  for  the  changing  of  the  wind 
from  north  to  south,  but  coincidences  that  always 
occur  in  regular  sequence,  at  least,  suggest  the 
existence  of  some  relations  other  than  those  of 
mere  chance. 

A    PRELIMIKABT   TEST. 

Without  discussing  this  further,  let  us  see  how 
the  orphanage  came  into  existence  which  was  to 
become  so  gigantic  and  conspicuous  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  potency  of  the  prayer  of  faith.  From 
what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  have  been 
seen  that  George  Miiller  had  long  relied  upon 
answers  to  prayer  for  his  financial  needs  before 
the  orphanage  was  started.  He  found  that  the 
results  of  relying  on  prayer  as  compared  with 
the  regular  income  which  he  had  given  up  were 
encouraging.  For  every  secured  pound  which 
he  had  sacrificed  he  received  two  or  three  by  the 
way  of  prayer.  From  the  purely  financial  point 
of  view  he  had  gained  money,  hands  down,  by 
trusting  the  Lord  for  his  own  needs,  fience, 
before  he  made  the  experiment  about  the  orphan- 
age, he  had  put  his  principle  to  a  preliminary 
test  extending  over  nearly  six  years.  Again  and 
again  his  last  penny  had  been  spent,  and  he  had 
not  had  a  sixpenny-piece  in  hand  with  which  to 
meet  the  anticipated  visit  of  the  tax-collector. 
But  time  after  time  the  money  always  turned  up 
before  it  was  wanted.  In  the  year  1835,  for  in- 
stance, £5,  sent  from  a  distance  of  eighty  miles, 
arrived  just  before  the  collector  called  for  the 
taxes.  George  Miiller  was  always  able  to  me^ 
every  call  upon  him.     He  never  got  into  debL 

THE   FIRST  CALL. 

It  was  on  October  28,  1834,  that  he  first  began 
to  think  seriously  about  the  matter.  A  little 
orphan  boy  who  had  been  *<  brought  to  a  real 
concern  about  his  soul  through  what  I  said  con- 
cern mg  the  torments  of  hell ''  was  taken  to  the 
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workhouse,  some  six  miles  distant,  and  could 
therefore  no  longer  <<  attend  our  school  and  min- 
istry.** In  his  journal  Muller  wrote:  *<May 
this,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  lead  me  to  do  some- 
thing also  for  the  supply  of  the  temporal  wants 
of  poor  children.'* 

It  was  not,  however,  till  twelve  months  later 
that  he  began  no  longer  to  think  about  <<the 
establishment  of  an  orphan  house,  but  actually  to 
set  about  it. "  His  first  idea  was,  as  usual,  *•  *  to 
ascertain  the  Lord's  mind. "  After  a  month  spent 
**much  in  prayer*'  he  became  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  idea  was  *<  of  God.**  But  let 
no  humanitarian  reader,  intent  solely  upon  the 
filling  of  the  hungry  stomachs  and  clothing  the 
naked  backs  of  the  starving  orphans,  imagine  that 
the  good  Muller  was  moved  to  this  conclusion 
solely  by  any  such  considerations  of  a  material- 
istic philanthropy.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  As 
Mrs.  Browning  has  told  us,  '*  It  takes  a  soul  to 
move  a  body  e*en  to  a  cleaner  stye,"  and  George 
Miiller's  desire  to  start  the  orphanage  was  only  in 
a  very  secondary  way  due  to  his  pity  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  children. 
The  children,  indeed,  were  by  no  means  the  first 
object  of  his  solicitude. 

WHY  HE  FOUNDED  THE  ORPHANAGE. 

In  his  published  journal  he  tells  us  frankly  and 
fully  why  it  was  he  wanted  the  orphanage.  He 
says  that  in  his  ministry  he  had  so  often  found 
Christians  full  of  misgivings  and  ready  to  faint  for 
lack  of  faith  that  he  saw  that  <  <  one  of  the  especial 
things  which  the  children  of  God  needed  in  our 
day  was  to  have  their  faith  strengthened.  *'  Some 
were  afraid  to  take  the  time  necessary  for  reading 
the  Bible  and  prayer  for  fear  their  business  might 
suffer;  others  went  through  life  with  a  haunting 
dread  of  the  workhouse  hanging  over  their  heads; 
while  others  were  afraid  to  trust  God  to  provide 
for  them  if  they  fearlessly  obeyed  his  commands. 
The  object  for  which  he  longed  was  *  *  to  have 
something  to  point  the  brother  to  as  a  visible 
proof  that  our  God  and  Father  is  the  same  faith- 
ful God  as  ever  he  was,  as  willing  as  ever  to 
prove  himself  to  be  the  living  God  in  our  day  as 
formerly  to  all  who  put  their  trust  in  him.*'  Over 
and  over  again  he  recurs  to  this.  He  wanted  a 
sign,  a  proof,  something  to  point  to,  like  the 
going  back  of  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of 
King  Ahaz  or  like  the  budding  of  Aaron*s  rod. 
That  was  what  he  was  after — a  tangible  object- 
lesson  impossible  to  be  misunderstood :  that  if 
you  took  God  at  his  word  you  would  never  have 
reason  to  regret  it. 

A   OERMAN   PRECEDENT. 

When  he  was  thinking  and  praying  his  mind 
was  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  an  orphanage  as 


a  prayer  test,  because  <<  I  remembered  what  a 
great  blessing  my  own  soul  had  received  through 
the  Lord*s  dealings  with  his  servant,  A.  H. 
Francke,  who,  in  dependence  upon  the  living 
God  alone,  established  an  immense  orphan 
house,  which  I  had  seen  many  times  with  my 
own  eyes  ** — to  wit,  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Halle.  Professor  Francke  died  in  1727,  but  his 
orphanage  was  flourishing  one  hundred  years 
later — may  be  still  flourishing,  for  aught  I  know. 
Miiller,  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  suc- 
cess of  an  orphanage  as  a  prayer  test  in  Germany, 
felt  naturally  more  disposed  to  try  a  similar  sys- 
tem in  Bristol. 

THE  ORPHANAGE  AS  A  PRAYER  TEST. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point,  because 
the  popular  idea  is  that  he  established  the  orphan- 
age to  help  the  orphans,  and  that  in  some  myste- 
rious way  the  invisible  powers  rewarded  the 
excellence  of  his  intention  by  supplying  him  with 
funds.  This  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
He  did  not  use  the  prayer  telephone  in  order  to 
found  the  orphanage.  He  founded  the  orphanage 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  prayer 
telephone.  He  wanted,  he  wrote  in  his  journal, 
to  set  before  the  world  at  large  and  the  Church  a 
proof  that  God  had  not  in  the  least  changed, 
and  this,  he  adds,  '  *  seemed  to  me  best  done  by 
the  establishing  of  an  orphan  house.  *'  He  pro- 
ceeds : 

It  needed  to  be  something  which  could  be  seen,  even 
by  the  natural  eye.  Now,  if  I,  a  poor  man,  simply  by 
prayer  and  faith,  obtained,  without  asking  any  indi- 
vidual, the  means  for  establishing  and  carrying  on  an 
orphan  house,  there  would  be  something  which,  with 
the  Lord's  blessing,  might  be  instrumental  in  strength- 
ening the  faith  of  the  children  of  God,  besides  being  a 
testimony  to  the  consciences  of  the  unconverted  of  the 
reality  of  the  things  of  God.  This,  then,  was  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  establishing  the  orphan  house.  I  cer- 
tainly did  from  my  heart  desire  to  be  used  by  God  to 
benefit  the  bodies  of  poor  children  bereaved  of  both 
parents,  and  seek,  in  other  respects,  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  do  them  good  for  this  life.  I  also  particularly 
longed  to  be  used  by  Grod  in  getting  the  dear  orphans 
trained  up  in  the  fear  of  God ;  but  still  the  first  and 
primary  object  of  the  work  was  (and  still  is)  that  Grod 
might  be  magnified  by  the  fact  that  the  orphans  under 
my  care  are  provided  with  all  they  need  only  by  prayer 
and  faith,  without  any  one  being  asked  by  me  and  my 
fellow-laborers,  whereby  it  may  be  seen  that  God  is 
faithful  8tiU  and  hears  prayer  stiU. 

A    SCIENTIFIC    EXPERIMENT. 

"That  it  might  be  seen  by  the  whole  world 
and  the  whole  Church  of  God  that  yet  in  these 
days  God  listens  to  prayer,  and  that  God  is  the 
same  in  prayer  and  love  as  he  ever  was  '* — that 
was  the  thesis  which  (Jeorge  Miiller  set  himself 
to  establish.     That  he  was  enabled  to  write  Q. 
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E.  D.  after  it,  with  the  confident  certainty  of 
Euclid  himself,  few  will  deny  who  follow  his 
story  year  by  year  from  1836  to  1898.  He  was 
An  experimental  philosopher,  was  George  Miiller. 
Professor  Tyndall  long  after  suggested  a  prayer 
gauge  in  a  hospital  ward,  but  the  Bristol  philan- 
thropist had  anticipated  the  president  of  the 
British  Association  by  nearly  half  a  century. 
Here  was  the  genuine  method  of  the  man  of 
science  applied  to  the  verifying  of  the  working 
hjrpothesis  of  the  German  missionary. 

A    ROMANCE    STUDDED    WITH    MIRACLES. 

The  story  of  the  great  experiment  from  its  in- 
ception to  the  close  reads  like  one  continuous 
romance— a  romance  studded  with  miracles, 
which  only  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  miracles  be- 
cause they  happened  every  day.  And  with  the 
element  of  romance  and  of  miracle  there  is 
mingled  such  grotesque  absurdity — according  to 
modern  rationalistic  notions — that  it  is  difficult 
to  refrain  from  bursting  out  into  laughter. 

When,  in  that  fateful  December  of  1835, 
George  Miiller  was  weighing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  orphan  house  experimental  test,  he  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  his  desire  to  erect  a 
prayer  gauge  in  this  fashion  was  of  God  or  was 
of  the  devil.  Had  God  not  already  given  him  so 
much  to  do  ?  He  was  then  thirty  years  old,  and 
already  he  had  established  three  day-schools,  a 
Sunday-school,  and  an  adult  school,  and  was  car- 
rying on  tliree  charity  day-schools,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  closed  for  lack  of  funds. 
He  was  also  helping  foreign  missions  and  dis- 
tributing Bibles  and  Testaments  by  the  thousand. 

A    TEXT    OF    DESTINY. 

On  December  5  he  was  reading  the  eighty -first 
Psalm.  It  is  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  indited  by 
some  pious  Hebrew  more  than  two  thousand  years 
since  in  praise  of  the  marvelous  loving- kindness 
of  God  to  Israel,  especially  as  it  was  manifested 
in  the  Exodus.  The  tenth  verse  runs:  **1  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.     Open  thy  mouth  wide  and  I  will 


fill  it.'*  Interpreted  historically,  rationally,  or  in 
any  conceivably  natural  method,  this  poetical  re- 
frain applied,  first,  to  that  familiar  incident  of  the 
Exodus — the  feeding  of  the  Israelites  with  manna 
and  with  quails,  and  with  possibly  some  referenoe 
to  the  circumstances  of  Israel  at  the  time  when 
the  psalm  was  written.  On  any  rational  system 
of  interpretation  it  could  certainly  not  be  con- 
strued as  containing  a  promise  binding  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  to  fill  the  mouth  of  George  Mailer, 
the  German  missionary  at  Bristol  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however  wide  he  might  chooee  to 
open  it.  But,  incredible  though  it  may  appear. 
it  was  this  text  and  that  interpretation  of  this 
text  which  decided  George  MiUler  to  start  his 
orphan  house. 

*  *  OPEN   THY    MOUTH    WIDE  !  *' 

He  says  : 

The  whole  of  those  two  weeks  I  never  asked  the  Lord 
for  money  or  for  persons  to  engage  in  the  work.  Od 
December  5,  however,  the  subject  of  my  prayer  all  at 
once  became  different.  I  was  reading  Psalm  IxxxL. 
and  .was  particnlarly  struck,  more  than  at  any  tinw  be- 
fore, with  verse  10  :  **  Open  thy  mouth  uHde  and  I  irtll 
fill  iV^  I  thought  a  few  moments  about  these  wonls. 
and  then  was  led  to  apply  them  to  the  case  of  the  orphan 
house.  It  struck  me  that  I  had  never  asked  the  Lord 
for  anything  concerning  it,  except  to  know  his  will  re- 
spectihg  its  being  established  or  not ;  and  X  then  fell 
upon  my  knees  and  opened  my  mouth  wide,  asking  him 
for  much.  I  asked  in  submission  to  his  will,  and  with- 
out fixing  a  time  when  he  should  answer  my  petition. 
I  prayed  that  he  would  give  me  a  house — i.e.,  either  a^ 
a  loan  or  that  some  one  might  be  led  to  pay  the  rent  for 
one,  or  that  one  might  be  given  permanently  for  this 
object ;  further,  I  asked  him  for  £1,000  and  likewise  fnr 
suitable  individuals  to  take  care  of  the  children,  be- 
sides this  I  have  been  since  led  to  ask  the  Ixntl  to  paft 
into  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  send  me  articles  of  farai- 
ture  for  the  house  and  some  clothes  for  the  children. 

*<  AND    I    WILL   FILL   IT." 

Next  day  nothing  came.  The  day  after  he  re- 
ceived his  first  shilling.  Before  night  a  secsood 
shilling  was  added  to  it.  On  December  9  a 
wardrobe  came  along.  At  the  meeting  10  shfl- 
lings  was  subscribed.     No  collection  was  taken. 
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but  one  sister  offered  herself  for  the  work.  On 
December  10  he  sent  to  the  press  a  statement  of 
what  he  proposed  to  do.  The  same  day  a  brother 
and  a  sister  offered  themselves  for  the  work.  They 
would  give  up  all  their  furniture  for  the  use  of 
the  home  and  were  willing  to  work  without  salary. 
*  *  In  the  evening  a  brother  brought  from  several 
individuals  three  dishes,  twenty -eight  plates,  three 
basins,  one  jug,  four  mugs,  three  salt- stands,  one 
grrater,  four  knives,  and  five  forks."  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  story  of  magical  attraction 
heretofore  seldom  seen  out  of  the  *  *  Arabian 
Nights." 

THE    MAGIO   OF   PRATKR. 

The  magic  continued  to  work,  increasing  more 
and  more  and  day  by  day,  and  still  as  the  funds 
came  in  George  Miiller  opened  his  mouth  wider 
and  still  more  wide.  On  December  12  an  indi- 
vidual  unexpectedly  gave  £50.  So  **  I  was  led  to 
pray  that  this  day  the  Lord  would  give  still 
more."  In  the  evening  accordingly  there  were 
sent  in  twenty- nine  yards  of  print.  Sister  after 
sister  came  in  offering  themselves  for  work  in  the 
orphan  house.  Then  premises  which  it  had  cost 
;C2,600  to  build  were  offered  him  as  a  free  gift 
if  he  could  raise  £500  to  extend  them.  In  Jan- 
uary, and  again  in  May,  Mr.  Muller  put  state- 
ments in  the  papers  of  his  proposals,  but  no 
subscriptions  were  asked  for  personally,  nor  were 
any  acknowledged  publicly  by  name.  Still,  al- 
though the  orphan  house  was  opened  in  April, 
1837,  the  whole  of  the  £1,000  had  not  been 
raised.  In  May  Mr.  Muller  was  sending  to  the 
press  an  account  of  *  *  The  Lord^s  Dealings  with 
George  Miiller,"  and  he  grudged  sorely  issuing  it 
until  every  penny  had  been  subscribed.  So  he 
gave  himself  much  to  prayer.  The  Central  was 
rung  up  pretty  continuously  these  May  days,  and 
soon  the  money  began  to  roll  in.  One  day 
£7  10s.  came,  £40  another,*  and  so  on  with  a 
multitude  of  trinkets  :  one  gold  pin,  fifteen  Irish 
pearls,  two  brooches,  two  lockets,  eleven  rings, 
one  bracelet,  etc.,  all  of  gold.  At  last,  on  June 
15,  he  had  received  £995.  One  more  day  was 
spent  in  prayer,  and  in  came  the  lacking  five- 
pound  note.  George  Muller's  mouth  was  filled 
at  last,  and  he  called  on  the  brethren  and  sisters 
beloved  in  the  Lord  to  help  him  to  praise  the 
Lord. 

HOW    THE    PROMISE    HAS   BEEN    KEPT. 

That  was  how  it  began.  How  it  grew  and 
prospered  until  it  became  a  mighty  institution 
sheltering  2,000  orphans  and  entailing  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £20,000  must  be  read  in  detail  in 
the  reports  of  **  The  Lord's  Dealings  with  George 
Muller."      The  orphan  house  as  a  test  was  a 


brilliant   success.      It   verified    George  Muller's 
hypothesis  every  day  for  sixty  years  : 

While  we  have  often  been  brought  low,  yea,  so  low 
that  we  have  not  had  even  as  much  as  a  single  penny 
left,  or  so  as  to  have  the  last  bread  on  the  table,  and  not 
as  much  money  as  was  needed  to  buy  another  loaf,  yet 
never  have  we  had  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  without  our 
good  Lord  having  provided  nourishing  food  for  us.  I 
am  bound  to  state  this,  and  I  do  it  with  pleasure.  My 
Master  has  been  a  kind  Master  to  me,  and  if  I  had  to 
choose  this  day  again  as  to  the  way  of  living,  the  Lord 
giving  me  grace,  I  would  not  choose  differently. 

THE   PRATEB    OF   FAITH    OR    TELEPATHY? 

Forty -nine  out  of  every  fifty  donors  were  per- 
sonally unknown  by  Mr.  Miiller.  None  of  the 
donors  were  ever  personally  appealed  to  for  a 
penny.  Not  a  farthing  was  spent  in  advertise- 
ments. No  collections  were  made.  No  vanity 
was  stimulated  hy  the  publication  of  the  names 
of  donors  in  subscription  lists.  Modest  little  re- 
ports were  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
was  all.  Of  course,  excepting  the  prayer  of 
faith.  That  telephone  was  constantly  switched 
on  to  Ashley  Down.  And  the  results  were 
what  we  see.  Mr.  Miiller  rung  up  the  Central, 
and  the  Central  switched  him  on  to  a  marvelous 
multitude  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
who  had  the  wherewithal  to  minister  to  his 
needs.  It  was  very  seldom  that  Mr.  Miiller 
specifically  named  any  one  to  be  switched  on  to. 
Once,  however,  when  he  wanted  JGIOO  very 
badly,  he  prayed  that  it  might  be  laid  upon 
the  heart  of  one  particular  person  to  give  him 
£100.  And  lo,  it  came  to  pass  even  as  he  had 
prayed  I  The  ilOO  came  along  next  day.  Te- 
lepathy, no  doubt  I     Yes. 

THE   CENTRAL? 

But  who  governed  the  telepathic  thought - 
waves,  so  that  when  Mr.  Muller  gave  them  no 
definite  direction  they  were  transmitted  direct  to 
those  who  could  contribute  ?  Over  and  over 
again  the  subscribers  accompanied  their  remit- 
tances by  the  statement  that  <  *  God  had  told  them 
to  send  it  in."  The  ground  on  which  the  orphan- 
age stands  was  obtained  in  this  way,  not  as  a 
gift,  but  at  a  heavy  reduction.  Mr.  Muller  had 
called  twice  upon  the  vendor,  and  found  him  out 
both  times  : 

Bir.  Miiller  now  judged  that  God  had  some  intention 
in  the  matter,  and  resolved  not  to  call  at  the  gentle- 
man^s  residence  later  in  the  day,  as  he  might  have  done. 
The  following  morning,  however,  Mr.  MUller  saw  him, 
and  the  gentleman  at  once  stated  that  he  was  prepared 
for  the  visit,  for  the  previous  night  he  had  been  unable 
to  sleep,  and  while  lying  awake  God  had  told  him  that 
if  Mr.  MUller  called  again  he  must  sell  him  the  land  at 
i:i20  per  acre  instead  of  £200,  the  price  he  had  been  ask- 
ing for  it.  The  compact  was  drawn  up  and  signed  with- 
in ten  minutes,  and  thus  Mr.  MUller  secured  the  seven 
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acres  of  land  for  £560  leas  than  he  would  have  done  the 
night  before  I 

AT    LAST   HELP   ALWAYS    CAME. 

I  have  filled  up  all  my  available  space,  and  as 
yet  I  have  but  told  of  the  beginning  of  the  work 
— the  planting  of  the  acorn  which  was  so  steadily 
and  so  speedily  to  grow  into  the  magnificent  oak 
that  shelters  2,000  orphans  at  Ashley  Down.  In 
the  very  last  report  he  ever  issued,  Mr.  MuUer 
affirmed  once  more  that  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  prove  that  the  living  God  was 
still  the  living  God,  as  in  the  days  of  the  prophets 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  years  a^o,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago. 

When  we  need  money  to  carry  on  the  various  branches 
of  the  institution  we  ask  no  former  donors  to  help  us, 
we  do  not  send  out  especial  appeals  for  help,  we  have 
no  collections.  We  do  nothing  but  pray,  and  patiently 
wait  God's  time  for  help ;  and  he  invariably  helps  us, 
though  very,  very  often  during  the  past  sixty-three 
years  we  have  had  our  patience  and  faith  greatly  tried 
before  help  came.    But  at  last  it  always  came. 

Again  he  wrote,  after  sixty-seven  years*  ex- 
perience: 

ESverything  that  I  needed  for  myself  or  my  family  I 
received  from  God  in  answer  to  prayer,  withotit  ever 
appealing  to  any  human  being  in  the  whole  world  for 
anything,  or  even  informing  any  human  being  of  my 
need.  .  .  .  When  I  was  in  forty-two  countries  all  over 
the  world  engaged  in  my  missionary  labors,  I  often 
needed  to  pay  down  £100,  £140,  yea,  even  £240  for  a  pas- 
sage to  Australia,  to  and  fro,  for  myself  and  Mrs.  Mill- 
ler,  but  I  always  had  the  means  of  doing  so  without 
asking  any  one  for  help. 

80    LIKE   THE   TELEPHONE. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  anecdotes  each, 
if  it  stood  by  itself,  sufficient  to  be  ranked  as  a 
miracle,  at  le^t  as  miraculous  as  those  in  the 
**  Lives  of  the  Saints,''  illustrating  the  way  in 
which  this  man's  prayers  were  answered.  But 
at  the  orphan  house  they  appeared  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  it  seems  to  us  to  receive 
answers  from  the  telephone.  That  mundane  in- 
strument also  tries  our  patience  pretty  severely  at 
times.  But  it  works;  and  so  did  George  MuUer's 
prayer  of  faith. 

The  way  in  which  the  money  came  rolling  in — 
nay,  to  this  hour  continues  to  roll  in — as  thank- 
offerings,  as  conscience  money,  as  donations,  as 
bequests,  can  only  be  glanced  at  here.  Mr. 
Miiller  would  never  insure  his  property;  and 
those  who  followed  his  example,  leaving  the 
preservation  of  their  premises  from  fire  to  the 
care  of  the  Lord,  used  to  send  the  insurance 
money  in  to  the  orphan  house.  One  donor  sent 
in  £2  7s.  6d.  one  year,  *»  instead  of  insuring  my 
men  against  accidents  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  act  of  1880."     It  is  difficult  to  repress 


a  smile  while  reading  some  of  the  acknowledg- 
ments in  the  report.  One  good  soul  sent  in  £\ 
with  this  statement:  **  Our  Heavenly  Father  baa 
given  us  thirty -four  chickens,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  been  taken  by  the  fox,  although  our 
neighbors  have  lost  many!" 

THANK  -  OFFERINGS. 

A  newspaper  writer  in  Bristol  says  : 

Then  thank-offerings  would  be  received  for  the  re- 
covery of  debts  ;  for  preservation  from  fire ;  for  health  ; 
for  harvest ;  and  for  sleep  ;  for  preservation  from  injury 
in  falling  through  a  trap-door ;  for  being  delivered  from 
perils  in  darkness  on  a  Canadian  prairie  ;  for  not  having 
been  killed,  but  only  greatly  hurt,  in  being  thrown  from 
a  horse ;  for  ^*  having  caught  the  train  several  times 
when  being  on  important  business  and  having  very 
little  time ; "  for  restoring  two  cows  that  were  very  iU 
and  not  expected  to  live ;  (from  a  wife)  for  her  husband 
not  having  drunk  any  beer  at  Christmas  ;  for  a  horse 
having  turned  out  well :  for  having  **  broken  my  left 
arm,"  and  not  **  my  right  arm  **  or  "  my  neck  or  head  ; " 
for  "  the  safe  delivery  of  a  valued  servant  and  a  sow 
from  an  enraged  bull ;  **  for  **  relieving  my  dear  daughter 
of  a  violent  face  ache  ; "  for  "  the  restoration  of  a  very 
bad  finger  ;  *'  for  a  ten-pound  note,  which  it  was  thought 
was  bad,  turning  out  to  be  a  good  one ;  for  *'  a  very  dear, 
sweet  stepmother ;  **  and  for  preservation  from  injury— 
the  donor  had  only  left  his  bath-room  about  five  minutes 
when  the  ceiling  fell. 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth.  These  things  did 
not  occur  in  the  ages  of  faith.  They  are  occurring 
this  very  day,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  midst  of  this  materialist  and 
skeptical  generation. 

And  now,  reader,  what  do  you  make  of  it  all  ? 
Did  George  Muller  verify  his  tremendous  hy- 
pothesis or  did  he  not  ?  It  is  possible  of  course 
to  criticise  the  deductions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  experiment.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment  itself. 

What  George  Miiller  set  himself  to  prove  was 
that  the  old  telephone  known  as  the  prayer  of 
faith  was  a  living  reality,  a  practical  and  most 
convenient  method  of  obtaining  his  ends.  That 
he  certainly  proved — if  anything  can  ever  be  said 
to  be  proved.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
while  others  talk  of  George  Muller  being  a  spe- 
cially gifted  man  of  faith,  George  Miiller  him- 
self always  scouted  the  notion.  To  attribute  any 
special  quality  to  him  as  an  explanation  of  the 
success  of  his  petitions  would  in  his  eyes  have 
destroyed  the  chief  object  for  which  he  estab- 
lished the  orphan  house.  He  did  it  to  prove  to 
every  humble,  believing  soul  that  he  or  she, 
equally  with  George  Miiller,  could  draw  on  th« 
divine  treasury  for  all  their  needs.  But  to  do  so 
it  is  necessary  to  be  in  connection  and  to  have 
your  batteries,  the  electricity  in  which  is  faith, 
well  charged.  Otherwise  you  may  subscribe  to 
the  exchange,  but  the  telephone  won't  work. 
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I.— ITS  CAUSES. 

ADEC ADE  ago  the  ballot  reformer  was  much 
in  evidence.  To-day  his  younger  brother 
proclaims  the  need  of  pure  primaries.  Then  an 
officially  regulated  election  was  announced  as  the 
harbinger  of  our  political  millennium.  Now, 
with  that  millennium  as  far  away  as  before,  we 
are  told  that  the  trouble  was  not  with  the  elec- 
tion, but  with  the  caucus.  The  elder  reformer 
was  partly  right ;  the  electors  of  to-day  thank 
hira  for  their  opportunity  to  vote  in  secret  and 
for  the  certainty  that  their  votes  will  be  counted 
and  returned  as  cast.  The  younger  brother,  too, 
is  partly  right,  and  soon  may  be  able  to  point  to 
another  oflBcially  regulated  election  day  for  caucus 
purposes  and  say  proudly,  *  *  I  helped  to  accom- 
plish that  !'*  But  in  hoping  for  a  political  mil- 
lennium both  are  rainbow -chasing.  They  must 
be  satisfied  if  they  can  but  help.  Politics  will 
be  politics  to  the  end.  Leaders  may  become 
bosses.  He  who  would  change  our  primary  elec- 
tion laws  should  ask  little  more  than  that  every 
opportunity  be  given  to  be  rid  of  an  unsatisfac- 
tory leader  or  to  make  a  political  organization 
responsive  to  its  voters.  Thus  far  the  reformer 
and  the  liberal  partisan  can  go  together.  In  that 
unity  of  purpose  lies  the  hopefulness  of  the  pros- 
■ent  movement  for  better  primaries. 

SWEEP   OF   THE    MOVEMENT. 

The  movement  is  both  spontaneous  and  wide- 
spread. No  primary  election  law  worthy  the 
name  has  been  in  force  more  than  three  years. 
Yet  the  ambitious  legislator  who  has  not  already 
built  political  castles  in  Spain  with  materials  taken 
from  this  or  that  plan  to  reform  the  primaries  is 
rare.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Massachusetts 
enacted  primary  laws  in  1895  ;  California's  law 
of  that  year  was  declared  unconstitutional  and 
reenacted  in  1897.  This  year  Illinois  fell  into 
line  and  has  already  tried  its  new  law;  primary 
reform  bills  have  been  prominent  in  the  Legisla- 
tures of  half  a  dozen  States;  while  in  New  York 
the  agitation  became  epidemic,  and  reformers  and 
politicians  have  been  tumbling  over  one  another 
in  their  zeal  to  help  enact  a  primary  election  law. 

History  is  repeating  itself.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  our  body  electorate  has  again  risen, 
and  the  phenomena  which  marked  the  spontaneous 
adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  again 
appear.     They  characterize  and  emphasize  this 


newest  of  reforms — oflBcially  conducted  primaries. 
But  with  this  diflterence:  there  is  the  same  de- 
mand voiced  by  the  non -political  classes;  the 
same  heedless  rush  after  anything,  good  or  bad, 
if  but  a  reform;  the  same  willingness  on  the  part 
of  legislators  to  give  statutory  expression  to  the 
popular  demand  But  this  time  the  problem  is 
not  so  easy.  It  was  not  diflQcult  to  frame  a  sys- 
tem for  voting  based  upon  a  formal  registration 
and  which  guaranteed  a  secret  ballot  and  an 
honest  count.  We  had  but  to  copy  the  statutes 
and  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  our  Australian 
cousins.  The  disease  of  caucus  corruption,  how- 
ever, broke  out  first  in  our  own  land — at  least 
here  for  the  first  time  have  the  symptoms  been 
acute  and  the  need  of  a  general  application  of 
healing  remedies  universally  recognized.  Student 
and  politician  alike  have  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  some  decidedly  allopathic  doses. 
Hence  perhaps  the  many  nostrums — ^the  seem- 
ingly utilimited  remedies.  Hence,  too,  the  un- 
ending conferences  and  the  growing  heap  of  bills 
and  reports  devoted  to  primary  laws  I 

THE  PROBLEM  TO  BE  SOLVED. 

In  short,  the  present  problem  is  involved  in 
problems.  To  prescribe  that  a  man  must  reside 
in  his  election  precinct  a  specified  time  and  for- 
mally register  before  he  may  vote  was  easy;  but 
to  prescribe  a  test  by  which  shall  be  determined 
whether  a  voter  is  a  party  man  or  not,  and  then 
to  add  to  it  a  scheme  whereby,  without  increas- 
ing the  duties  of  electoral  citizenship  to  a  pro- 
hibitive pomt,  the  elector  may  be  enrolled  as  a 
party  voter  and  protected  in  hie  right  to  vote  at 
his  party^s  primaries,  suggest  difficulties  as  ap- 
parent to  the  plain  citizen  as  they  are  to  the  poli- 
tician. We  elected  our  officers  all  over  the 
country  in  much  the  same  way  before  the  ballot 
laws  went  into  effect.  But  the  caucus  systems, 
the  notice  required,  the  choice  of  officers,  whether 
the  vote  shall  be  by  ballot  or  not,  and  the  test  of 
allegiance  to  party,  vary  not  merely  from  State  >- 
to  State,  but  from  city  to  city  and  village  to  vil- 
lage. A  State  law  regulating  primaries  must 
solve  that  problem,  uniformity  in  operation  being 
essential.  The  average  legislator  was  easily  con- 
vinced that  no  political  harm  might  come  to  him 
from  an  official  and  secret  ballot.  But  that  same 
legislator  looks  doubtful  and  for  a  time  is  inclined 
to  rebel  when  the  caucus  rules  he  understands 
are  threatened  and  new-fangled  devices  of  which 
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he  knows  nothing  are  suggested;  for  how  will 
such  laws  affect  his  politick  future? 

The  problem  is  complicated,  too,  by  the  very 
insidiousness  of  the  malady.  The  old-time  caucus 
was  an  informal  town  meeting.  In  communities 
having  a  scattered  but  fixed  population  such  a 
caucus  accomplished  its  purpose.  But  in  the 
centers  of  population,  the  great  cities,  evils  de- 
veloped which  live  in  the  words  **snap  calls," 
« *  packed  caucuses, "  and  their  like.  The  primaries 
of  that  period,  however,  were  public,  and  if  some- 
times controlled  by  bnite  force,  they  yielded  in 
the  end  to  public  opinion,  whether  expressed  in 
a  policeman*s  night-stick  or  in  a  vigorous  rebuke 
at  the  polls.  With  the  coming  of  the  oflBcial 
ballot  the  evolution  of  the  caucus  began.  From 
the  caucus  in  a  hat  we  quickly  evolved  to  a  caucus 
in  a  head — the  head  of  a  leader  who  might  or 
might  not  express  the  party's  choice.  The  proc- 
ess was  simple.  The  caucus  without  rules  had 
not  been  a  success;  therefore  we  would  try  one 
with  rules.  Rules  were  drawn  and  we  soon  were 
experiencing  a  rule- regulated  caucus.  This  sys- 
tem worked  well  or  ill,  just  as  the  rules  were  fair 
or  elastic,  and  if  elastic,  just  as  the  political  lead- 
ers enforcing  them  were  broad  or  narrow.  Rules, 
however,  easily  yielded  to  amendment,  com- 
mittees changed  from  year  to  year,  and  almost 
unconsciously  we  evolved  from  the  regulated  to 
the  regular  caucus. 

THK   REVOLT   AGAINST   B088I8M. 

The  primary  meeting  thus  became  the  real 
center  of  political  activity.  It  was  subject  to 
elastic  rules,  changing  almost  from  day  to  day. 
Politicians  being  but  human,  selfish  purposes 
suggested  selfish  means,  and  regularity  being  the 
open  sesame,  regularity  was  regulated.  At  first 
the  party  organization  was  content  with  regulat- 
ing the  choice  of  the  caucus  oflBcers;  then  it 
suggested  all  but  prohibitive  oaths  as  the  basis  of 
party  membership;  then  the  caucus  suddenly  be- 
took itself  to  back  alleys  and  up  flights  of  stairs; 
and  thus  at  last  the  party,  so  cidled,  became  small 
and  select  I  The  few  who  remained  ** regular*' 
merely  obeyed.  The  evolution  had  been  accom- 
plished. The  caucus  of  leadership — silent,  law- 
abiding,  and  deadly — named  the  candidates  for 
whom  the  people  must  vote  on  the  blanket  ballot 
of  election  day.  The  picture  may  be  extreme. 
That  it  is  true  to  reality  in  many  of  our  cities 
will  not  be  denied.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
a  system  of  rule- regulated  primaries.  There  is 
no  brute  force  in  such  a  system.  The  caucus  is 
as  peaceable  as  a  prayer-meeting. 

But  what  of  the  result  ?  Political  revolts  have 
rapidly  increased.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
voters  have  been  breaking  away  from  their  party 


allegiance.  Parties  have  been  disintegrating. 
Recent  municipal  elections  in  our  greatest  cities 
evidenced  a  tendency  to  bolt  the  ticket  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  wise  ones  among  our  political 
leaders  have  taken  the  lesson  to  heart.  To  them, 
rather  than  to  the  professional  reformers,  is  due 
the  widespread  demand  for  a  new  kind  of  pri- 
mary, regulated,  it  is  true,  but  by  law,  not  rules, 
and  made  effectual  by  penalties  and  punishments. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  the  caucus  or  however 
insidious  the  disease,  the  day  of  the  select  few 
at  primaries,  like  the  day  of  brute  force,  is  end- 
ing. The  people  will  again  choose  their  candi- 
dates. Parties  may  again  fulfill  their  proper 
function,  responsible  and  responsive  leadership 
in  public  affairs. 

II.— ITS   EXPRESSION   IN  VARIOUS 
STATES. 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  have  given  birth 
to  the  present  demand  for  primary  reform.  The 
disease  was  acute ;  the  remedies  applied  have 
been  extreme.  A  revolution  in  political  methods 
will  be  the  result.  But  that  result  is  by  no 
means  yet  assured.  There  are  some  indeed  who 
sniff  at  what  has  been  done  and  regret  it  all  be- 
cause, being  called  a  reform,  the  shajn,  so  to  say, 
will  but  postpone  the  reality.  But  the  record 
speaks  for  itself.  The  movement  is  not  yet  ^\t 
years  old.  It  has  met  with  opposition  in  high 
places  and  in  low.  Yet  ten  important  States  now 
have  statutes  more  or  less  complete  controlling 
on  the  primaries,  and  as  many  more  are  consid- 
ering  and  investigating  the  problem. 

IN    MINNESOTA   AND    WISCONSIN. 

Few  States  have  been  or  are  entirely  without 
statutory  regulation  of  the  primaries.  These 
regulations  have  in  most  cases  gone  no  further 
than  provisions  for  sufficient  public  notice  and  a 
few  simple  rules  fixing  the  duties  of  the  caucus 
officers.  The  Southern  States  and  those  of  the 
West,  with  the  exception  of  California,  have 
done  little  more  than  this.  Thus  much  has  been 
left  to  party  regulations — with  varying  success. 
Other  States  have  enacted  the  rules  of  the  parties 
into  statutes,  and  improved  their  primaries  by 
surrounding  them  with  the  dignity  of  the  law 
and  the  punishments  of  their  penal  codes.  Min- 
nesota is  an  instance.  Her  primary  law,  passed 
in  1895,  is  made  up  of  the  simplest  of  party 
rules,  all  details  being  left  with  the  political  or- 
ganizations. Wisconsin  in  the  same  year  enactod 
a  similar  law,  which  in  1897  had  grown  to  bet 
very  respectable  primary  statute.  It  is  based  os 
party  rules  and  therefore  leaves  much  to  be  regn- 
lated  by  political  committees  ;  but  it  provides  for 
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an  officially  conducted  primary  in  the  booths, 
with  blanket  ballots,  registry  books,  and  official 
returns.  Two  of  its  provisions  cannot  be  com- 
mended— t.  e. ;  that  which  makes  the  test  of  one's 
right  to  vote  dependent  on  a  written  oath  that 
**he  voted  for  the  regular  candidates"  of  the 
party  at  the  last  election,  and  that  which  provides 
for  a  preliminary  ''parlor  caucus"  at  which  the 
delegates  whose  names  are  to  be  printed  on  the 
primary  blanket  ballot  may  be  nominated.  The 
"Wisconsin  law  is  compulsory  on  the  large  cities 
imd  optional  elsewhere.  It  is  a  step,  even  if 
short,  but  yet  a  step  forward. 

IK   OHIO   AND    MICHIGAN. 

Ohio  politics  have  of  late  become  odorous.  Yet 
Ohio  WBfi  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  States  to  adopt 
a  primary  law.  There  Ohio  stopped,  and  this  in 
spite  of  agitation  which  resulted  in  a  corrupt- 
practices  act  that  is  a  model.  The  present  law  is 
complex  and  out  of  date.  It  gives  extended  op- 
tions to  political  committees.  At  the  same  time 
the  primaries  in  the  large  cities  are  under  the 
control  of  the  public  election  officers  and  marked 
by  some  of  the  customary  regulations.  Cleve- 
land's primaries  are  controlled  by  party  rules  of 
recent  construction,  and  the  direct  vote  for  can- 
didates, as  opposed  to  the  convention  plan  of 
nomination,  has  there  been  given  a  fair  trial. 
Michigan  is  another  of  the  States  where  the  work 
has  been  little  more  than  half  done.  Her  law, 
also  enacted  in  1895,  is  in  two  parts,  one  applica- 
ble to  Detroit,  the  other  to  all  other  considerable 
cities.  The  public  furnishes  the  booths,  furni- 
ture, ballot-boxes,  and  the  like,  but  the  regula- 
tions touching  the  choice  of  the  election  officers, 
primary  enrollment,  and  party  allegiance  are  dan- 
gerously loose.  Some  admirable  features  are 
that  the  primaries  shall  be  held  on  two  fixed  days 
in  October,  each  of  the  large  parties  having  a 
separate  day,  that  the  election  precinct  shall  be 
the  unit  of  representation,  and  that  voting  in  con- 
ventions must  be  viva  voce, 

IN   KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky's  primary  law  has  been  much 
quoted.  It  is  a  model  in  brevity.  It,  too,  pre- 
scribes caucus  supervision  not  unlike  election 
supervision,  providing  even  for  a  blanket  ballot 
printed  by  the  party  organizations.  Its  penal 
provisions  are  severe.  It  permits  the  direct- 
vote  method,  and  the  Congressional  nomina- 
tion campaigns  in  Kentucky  have  often  been 
of  national  interest.  But  the  provision  which 
has  attracted  most  attention  is  Kentucky's 
novel  means  of  making  up  party  rolls  by  declara- 
tions of  affiliation  made  by  voters  when  they 
register  prior  to  election   day.      The  system  is 


open  to  abuses  and  many  complaints  are  made 
— that  it  encourages  the  floater  to  enroll  with  the 
opposite  party  in  order  to  make  its  nominations 
bad,  and  that  its  publicity  prevents  many  of  the 
employee  class  from  pai*ticipating  in  primaries. 
But  on  the  whole  this  Kentucky  system  is  the 
simplest,  least  burdensome,  and  most  accurate 
method  yet  devised,  whereby  a  party's  rolls  may 
be  made  up  and  <*  padding"  and  **  erasing  "  pre- 
vented. I 

IN   MISSOURI. 

Missouri's  law  applies  only  to  the  primaries  in 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  but  is  notable  because 
enacted  as  early  as  1891.  The  caucus  is  officially 
regulated  and  blanket  ballots  are  supplied  at  pub- 
lic expense.  The  law  is  silent  as  to  enrollment 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  party  voter.  It  as- 
sesses candidates  to  pay  for  printing  the  ballots. 
As  few  as  twenty  voters  in  a  ward  may  name  a 
candidate  for  printing  on  the  ballot,  and  the  elec- 
tion officers  must  be  chosen  by  the  public  officials 
from  lists  furnished  by  the  candidates.  Kansas 
City  selects  most  of  its  candidates  directly  ;  St. 
Louis  by  delegates  to  conventions.  The  law  has 
had  a  fair  trial  and  is  a  success. 

But  of  the  laws  which  preceded  the  recent  New 
York  statute  the  most  notable  and  progressive 
are  those  of  Massachusetts,  California,  and  Illi- 
nois. The  former  has  been  on  trial  three  years; 
the  latter  was  enacted  early  in  the  present  year 
and  has  already  been  successfully  tried  in  Chicago; 
while  the  law  of  California,  the  most  advanced 
of  the  three,  has  been  in  force  but  a  year. 

IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Massachusetts  caucus  law  is  in  two  parts, 
one  compulsory  on  Boston,  the  other  on  other 
localities.  It  took  form  from  the  Republican 
rules  in  force  in  Boston  five  years  ago,  was  origi- 
nally enacted  in  1894  after  a  legislative  investi- 
gation, and  was  reenacted  in  its  present  form  in 
1895.  By  it  party  committees  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  political  conventions  are  regulated  by 
positive  law,  and  most  of  the  restrictions  familiar 
at  general  elections  apply  to  the  primaries.  Party 
organizations  call  the  conventions  and  caucuses 
and  certify  the  names  of  proposed  delegates  to 
the  public  authorities.  Beyond  this  the  machinery 
of  the  caucus  is  in  the  hands  of  the  election  com- 
missioners. Until  1897  political  committees  fixed 
the  test  of  party  allegiance.  In  that  year  this 
was  made  dependent  on  the  elector*s  willingness, 
if  challenged,  to  swear  that  he  intends  to  support 
the.  candidates  of  the  party  at  the  next  election, 
and  has  not  taken  part  in  the  primaries  of  any 
other  party  for  a  year,  the  first  statutory  recog- 
nition of  intention  rather  than  past  fealty  as  the 
true  test.     As  few  as  five  electors  in  a  ward  in 
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Boston  may  nominate  a  delegation  for  printing 
on  the  ballot.  These  delegates  may  be  voted  for 
as  a  body  or  separately,  and  may  be  pledged  to 
or  against  a  candidate  or  principle  by  printing 
above  their  names  a  few  words  indicative  of  such 
pledge.  But  Massachusetts  has  no  enrollment 
system,  its  primaries  are  movable  feasts,  and 
the  caucus  oflBcers  are  chosen  at  the  caucuses. 
Great  success  has  thus  far  marked  the  operation 
of  the  law.  Barring  the  newer  statutes  of  Cali 
fornia  and  New  York,  it  is  easily  the  best  of  the 
State  laws  yet  passed,  and  in  some  features  is 
even  their  superior. 

IN    CALIFORNIA. 

The  Stratton  law  of  California  has  for  its  object 
*^  the  promotion  of  the  purity  of  primary  elec- 
tions by  regulating  the  conduct  thereof . "  Like 
the  Massachusetts  statute,  it  supervises  the  ma- 
chinery of  nominations  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  It  does  not  provide  for  a  party  enrollment, 
but  prescribes  the  use  of  the  election  registers 
and  makes  intention  to  support  a  party's  candi- 
date the  test  of  party  allegiance.  The  law  is 
remarkable  for  two  new  devices  :  one  in  the 
interest  of  a  large  attendance  at  primaries,  the 
other  that  the  expense  of  these  preliminary  elec- 
tions may  be  kept  within  bounds.  California 
compels  all  parties  to  hold  their  primaries  on  the 
same  day  and  together,  thus  constituting  another 
election  day.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  day 
may  be  changed  from  year  to  year  and  need  not 
be  the  same  day  even  in  adjoining  counties. 
Any  person  may  furnish  caucus  ballots,  but  they 
must  be  of  the  color  and  size  prescribed  by  the 
election  commissioners.  California  thus  attains 
substantial  secrecy  without  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery and  great  expense  of  blanket  primary 
ballots;  while  this  far  Western  pioneer  in  the 
movement  chooses  election  judges  after  the  man- 
ner of  juries  and  compels  them,  as  a  duty  inci- 
dent to  their  citizenship,  to  serve  without  pay. 
These  experiments  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest.  The  law  in  its  entirety  promises  more 
for  better  primaries  than  any  statute  other  than 
the  new  law  of  New  York. 

THE    CHICAGO    EXPERIMENT. 

The  primary  elections  of  Chicago  have  been  as 
bad  and  unreliable  as  those  of  New  York.  Yet 
Chicago  in  March,  1898,  experienced  a  new 
kind  of  caucus,  the  result  of  the  Illinois  primary 
law  of  1898.  The  sponsors  of  this  law  do  not 
claim  that  it  equals  those  of  Massachusetts  and 
California,  but  maintain  that  it  guarantees  to 
Chicago  at  least  a  legally  conducted  primary, 
paid  for  at  public  expense  and  with  some  of  the 
restrictions  and  safeguards  of  election  day.  There 
is  no  statutory  declaration  of  the  party  test,  no 


provision  for  enrollment,  no  regular  primary  day, 
no  blanket  ballot,  and  but  the  loosest  provisiona 
for  a  ** uniform"  ballot.  But  the  penal  provi- 
sions are  numerous  and  drastic,  the  judges  and 
clerks  are  public  oflBcers,  the  primary  districts 
can  have  only  a  limited  number  of  voters,  and 
the  general  election  law  is  declared  applicable  to 
primary  elections.  The  ballots  used  at  the  first 
primary  held  under  the  law  were  pledging  bal- 
lots. The  percentage  of  voters  who  participated 
in  that  primary  showed  a  marked  increase  over 
the  past.  There  was  quiet  and  peace  where  be- 
fore had  been  mob  tactics  and  bloodshed.  The 
success  of  the  law  thus  far  augurs  well  for  an 
Illinois  law  that  may  come  next  year  or  the  next, 
and  through  which  the  voters  of  that  State  may 
have  all  the  protection  provided  in  Massachusetts, 
California,  and  now  at  last  in  New  York. 

A    SUMMARY    OP    RESULTS. 

The  condition  of  the  movement  prior  to  the 
recent  action  of  the  New  York  Legislature  may 
therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

All  of  the  primary  election  laws  prescribe— 

1.  Sufficient  public  notice. 

2.  Voting  by  ballot. 

8.  Sworn  officers,  chosen  either  at  the  primaries  or  by 
the  party  or  public  authorities. 

4.  That  the  expense  of  primary  elections  be  borne  by 
the  public  or,  in  rare  instances,  by  the  candidates. 

5.  That  the  voter  be  protected  against  familiar  frauds 
and  the  wrong-doer  at  the  caucus  suffer  severe  penal- 
ties. 

6.  That  parties,  while  necessarily  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  elections,  must  be  supreme  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  internal  affairs. 

7  That  these  requirements  should  be  compalsory 
only  on  the  larger  cities  and  optional  elsewhere. 

The  later  statutes  go  much  further  and  pro- 
vide penalties  and  machinery  with  a  particularity 
which,  while  revealing  the  malignancy  of  the  dis- 
ease, prophesies  the  healthful  result  to  come. 
These  recent  statutes  are  more  or  lees  specific  in 
the  following  matters: 

1.  The  methods  for  securing  a  fair  and  full  enroll- 
ment of  a  party's  voters  prior  to  its  primaries. 

2.  The  proper  test  by  which  to  determine  who  is  a 
member  of  a  party. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  preliminary  election  day  or 
days  for  primary  purposes. 

4.  The  use  of  a  secret  primary  ballot  of  the  "  blanket" 
or  "uniform"  variety. 

5.  The  nomination  of  candidates  by  direct  vote,  or,  if 
through  conventions,  by  delegates  chosen  by  a  pledging 
ballot  at  the  primary. 

6.  The  regulation  of  the  convention,  in  particular,  by 
provisions  against  proxy  and  secret  voting  and  by 
proper  restrictions  against  interference  with  the  tem- 
porary organization. 

The  most  vital  of  these  are  the  party  test  and 
the  methods  of  enrollment      The  former  was  left 
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to  rules  until  within  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
month. The  test,  quite  naturally  perhaps,  had 
yearly  become  more  and  more  prohibitive.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  fix  it  by  statute  and,  what  is 
more  important,  to  base  it  on  future  intention,  not 
past  acts. 

Prior  to  the  present  year  none  of  the  States  ex- 
cept Kentucky  went  further  than  to  provide  the 
use  of  the  election  registers  or  voting  lists  as 
caucus  registers,  leaving  the  voter,  if  challenged, 
to  the  mercy  of  an  inquisitorial  election  judge, 
or  compelling  him  to  go  to  a  public  political  con- 
fessional before  entitling  himself  to  a  vote  at  his 
party's  caucus.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
modem  city  primary,  without  the  protection  of 
oon- elastic  law  in  these  two  particulars,  the 
rights  of  the  party  voter  are  never  safe. 

The  most  serious  indictment  of  our  primary 
«ystem  is  that  so  few  voters  attend,  and  usually 
those  only  of  the  obedient  kind.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  day  or  days  for  primary  meet- 
ings is  therefore  a  far  step  forward.  All  the 
Jater  statutes  provide  for  such  a  day  ;  but  aside 
from  New  York  none  fixes  the  day  save  Michi- 
gan, and  that  State  has  two  days,  not  one. 

The  analogy  of  the  blanket  ballot  now  uni- 
versal on  election  day  led  many  States  to  incor- 
porate the  idea  into  their  primary  laws,  to  the 
weakening  of  their  efficiency  and  the  increase  of 
their  burden  upon  the  public  treasury.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  secret  ballot.  The  blanket  primary 
ballet  has  well  been  said  to  increase  the  dangers 
masked  in  the  threatening  behest,  <*  Be  regular," 
the  last  stand,  and  an  effective  one,  of  a  discred- 
ited political  machine.  Thus  the  trend  of  the 
movement  seems  to  be  away  from  the  blanket 
ballot  and  toward  a  ballot  like  that  originated  in 
California,  it  permits  vest-pocket  voting,  which 
is  usually  independent;  it  makes  it  easier  to  tip 
over  an  unsatisfactory  organization;  it  can  be 
made  absolutely  secret. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  direct  vote  there  is  the 
widest  divergence  of  opinion.  In  large  cities, 
with  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  candidates  to 
be  considered  at  the  caucuses,  much  confusion, 
to  81^  nothing  of  nominations  by  very  small 
minorities,  might  result.  Except  in  political 
divisions  where  the  interest  could  be  centered  on 
one  office,  nomination  by  convention  has  no- 
where been  abolished  with  complete  success. 
Some  of  the  State  laws  tacitly  permit  direct  vot- 
ing. None  of  the  more  modern,  such  as  those 
of  California  and  Illinois,  even  do  that;  while 
New  York*  new  law  merely  allows  a  community 
to  try  it.  Warm  advocates  of  primary  reform 
hesitate  to  give  up  the  convention.  But  they 
Are  unwilling  to  trust  delegates  who  are  ap- 
pointed,  not   nominated,   or   conventions  which 


are  dictated  from  outside  or  are  not  masters  of 
their  own  affairs.  Hence  the  devices  to  make 
the  primary  fair,  large,  and  representative. 
Hence  the  pledging  ballot,  on  the  face  of  which 
the  man  or  organization  to  be  supported  is  plainly 
indicated.  Hence,  too,  the  increasing  restric- 
tions on  the  organization  of  political  conventions 
and  voting  thereat.  Once  let  the  caucus  be 
officially  regulated,  perfectly  fair  and  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  convention  organized  by  its  dele- 
gates and  not  from  headquarters,  and  with  its 
members  selected  by  pledging  ballots  and  com- 
pelled to  vote  viva  voce  and  in  person,  the  agita- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  convention  and  for 
direct  nominations  by  the  people  will  disappear. 

III.— THE   NEW  YORK  PRIMARY  LAW. 

This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  movement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  recent  remarkable  cam- 
paign for  reformed  primaries  in  the  Empire  State. 
That  campaign  merits  an  article  by  itself;  but 
briefly  described  it  and  its  results  are  as  follows: 

The  New  York  election  code  was  enacted  in 
1892.  It  has  five  short  sections  devoted  to  pri- 
maries and  conventions.  Its  provisions  might  be 
of  some  value  in  a  rural  community,  but  a«  a 
s)rstem  for  a  State  characterized  by  immense  ag- 
gregations of  population  and  for  the  past  half 
century  the  storm -center  of  political  corruption, 
these  provisions  could  as  well  have  been  blank 
paper.  The  sudden  awakening  and  the  somewhat 
remarkable  result  are,  however,  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  For  some  time  the  mutterings  of  the 
storm  have  been  heard.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  make  regularity  more  difficult  and  the  caucus 
more  select.  In  some  places  the  primary  became 
not  only  select,  but  secreted.  The  old-time  out- 
cry against  taxation  without  representation,  in  a 
modified  form,  was  again  heard,  and  the  wiser  of 
the  political  leaders  made  their  rules  more  liberal. 
Others  did  not,  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  select 
and  semi- secret  caucus,  seized  upon  conventions 
by  unseating  majorities,  and,  backed  by  an  unan- 
imity thus  won,  hoisted  the  banner  of  regularity 
and  went  on — to  certain  defeat.  The  majority 
party  lost  or  suffered  losses  in  every  important 
city  in  1897;  in  New  York  and  Albany  as  the 
result  of  independent  nomination,  and  in  Buffalo, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  reason  of  a  noisy 
protest  against  alleged  arbitrary  action  in  making 
up  the  caucus  registry  lists. 

Chastened  by  this  crushing  defeat,  largely 
traceable  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  caucus  rules, 
the  Republican  party  set  to  work  at  the  cause. 
It  controlled  the  Legislature  and  the  governor 
was  of  its  faith.  Its  problem  was  made  the  easier 
by  a  small  majority  in  the  lower  house  and  the 
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presence  therein  of  a  few  men  selected  as  inde- 
pendentS)  but  who  were  Republicans  in  principle 
and  at  heart.  Besides,  when  the  legislative  session 
began  it  had  before  it  the  result  of  investigations 
made  by  committees  from  the  Buffalo  Repub- 
lican League  and  kindred  political  organizations. 
It  had,  too,  the  knowledge  that  Governor  Black 
was  in  favor  of  and  determined  to  have  a  primary- 
law  which  would  lift  the  political  caucuses  of 
New  York  to  the  level  of  the  other  populous 
States  and  tend  toward  a  unification  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  situation  was  somewhat 
novel,  but  as  promising  as  novel. 

IK   THE    LEGISLATURE. 

On  the  first  days  of  the  session  two  primary 
bills  were  introduced;  one  by  Senator  Pavey,  of 
New  York,  which  was  a  redraft  of  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  him  the  year  before  and  smothered  by 
the  then  dominant  political  forces;  it  provided 
for  the  Kentucky  system  of  enrollment  by  dec- 
laration of  political  afSliation  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  registration  of  voters;  the  other  by  Senator 
Brush,  of  Brooklyn,  which  provided  some  im- 
portant but  incomplete  changes  in  the  then  ex- 
isting law.  These  bills  were  quickly  supplemented 
by  that  of  Assemblyman  Hill,  of  Buffalo — ^prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  bill  of  its  kind  ever 
presented — and  a  little  later  by  Senator  Ford's 
bill,  which  was  taken  to  express  what  the  Repub- 
lican organization  of  New  York  City  was  willing 
to  concede  to  the  bolting  wing  of  its  party. 

Th^se  four  bills  were  quickly  followed  by 
others,  more  or  less  complete,  and  the  question 
of  primary  reform  soon  became  the  most  impor- 
tant before  the  Legislature.  The  Hill  bill  really 
included  the  Pavey  and  Brush  bills,  and  the  lines 
were  soon  drawn  between  that  bill  and  the  meas- 
ure introduced  by  Senator  Ford.  In  the  contro- 
versy which  resulted,  a  controversy  remarkable 
for  conferences  seemingly  limitless  in  number 
and  of  almost  unlimited  duration,  the  principles 
behind  the  Hill  bill  and  many  of  the  details  sug- 
gested by  it  continually  won  support,  and  in  the 
end  were  given  expression  in  the  bill  which  be- 
came a  law  late  in  March.  The  original  form  of 
the  bill — ^an  amendment  to  the  election  law — 
gave  place  to  the  form  of  a  separate  statute;  the 
blanket  ballot  provisions  were  dropped  out,  and 
wisely;  the  combination  of  the  three  duties,  en- 
rollment for  primaries,  voting  at  primaries,  and 
registering  for  election,  all  on  one  day,  was  elim- 
inated; the  meeting  of  the  parties  together  on 
primary  day  was  revised  out  in  one  of  the  later 
conferences,  and  the  bill  was  made  optional  on  all 
cities  and  villages  of  over  five  thousand  and  under 
fifty  thousand,  instead  of  compulsory  on  all;  but 
aside  from  this  the  law  in  its  essentials  is  the  Hill 


bill,  a  bill  which  was  drafted  after  a  study  of  all 
of  the  statutes  on  the  subject  and  was  intended  to 
include  the  best  that  was  in  each  of  them.  What- 
ever the  result  in  actual  practice,  the  law  as  it 
stands  does  credit  to  Governor  Black,  Senators 
Lexow  and  Pavey,  Assemblyman  Hill,  and  Elihu 
Root  and  Paul  D.  Cravath,  of  the  Union  League 
Club's  special  committee,  not  to  mention  the 
scores  of  other  individuals  whose  time  and  talents 
were  given  without  stint.  The  New  York  Pri- 
mary Election  law  was  framed  and  passed  in  less 
than  three  months;  in  the  end  there  was  not  a 
vote  against  it.  It  is  at  present  the  broadest  and 
most  complete  law  regulating  primary  elections, 
political  committees,  and  conventions. 

PRINCIPLES    OF   THE   MEASURE. 

This  latest  enactment  provides,  of  course,  for 
the  officially  regulated  primary  now  growing  fa- 
miliar— in  truth  establishes  a  preliminary  election 
surrounded  by  the  formalities  and  penalties  of  the 
modem  election  laws.  But  it  goes  much  further 
than  any  State  has  gone  in  a  number  of  particu- 
lars. The  party  test  is  modeled  after  that  of 
Massachusetts  and  depends  on  future  intention, 
but  it  expressly  exempts  municipal  elections,  and 
is  the  first  statutory  recognition  that  a  voter  may 
vote  as  he  pleases  for  city  officers  and  yet  be  a 
party  man.  The  enrollment  provisions,  though 
based  on  the  Kentucky  plan,  are  far  more  elab- 
orate; and  the  dangers  of  that  plan  are  minimized 
by  providing  in  substance  that  the  enrollment  for 
one  year  shall  be  made  up  the  year  before  (with 
opportunities  for  reenroUment  after  change  of 
residence)  and  shall  be  secret  until  after  the  ^ 
preaching  election  day.  The  ballot  is  of  the 
California  variety,  but  the  provisions  concerning 
it  and  the  methods  of  its  preparation  and  voting 
are  all  in  the  direction  of  making  it  both  easy  to 
get  and  absolutely  secret  when  cast.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  provision  is  that  which  establishes 
an  annual  primary  day  for  all  parties  in  the  regu- 
lar election  polling  places  and  before  the  regular 
election  officers,  the  seventh  Tuesday  before  elec- 
tion thus  becoming  a  fixed  primary  election  day, 
with,  it  need  not  be  claimed,  all  that  that  means 
in  getting  out  a  full  expression  of  a  party's  voters. 
To  be  sure,  the  different  parties  vote  in  separate 
booths  and  before  election  officers  representing 
their  own  party  only,  but  that  there  will  be  a 
fixed  primary  day  for  all  parties  is  the  important, 
far-reaching  fact.  The  basis  of  representation  in 
conventions  is  dependent  on  the  last  vote  for 
governor,  while  a  similar  rule  makes  party  com- 
mittees more  representative,  and  in  cities  of  the 
first.class  at  least  those  committees  must  be  chosen 
at  the  primaries  and  not  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
conventions.     The    conventions  themselves  are 
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regulated  by  positive  provisions,  such  as  oflBcial 
rolls  made  up  by  public  officers,  the  temporary  or- 
g:anization  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  convention 
itself  and  not  regulated  from  headquarters,  voting 
for  officers  to  be  viva  voce^  and  a  record  of  proceed- 
ings to  be  kept  and  filed  as  a  public  document. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOB    FUTURE    WORK. 

The  New  York  law,  however,  is  not  perfect. 
It  has  been  criticised  because  cumpul^ory  only  on 
large  cities  and  silent  entirely  as  to  primaries  in 
communities  having  less  than  five  thousand  in- 
habitants. Its  enrollment  system  is  complex  and 
open  to  possible  frauds,  but  will  probably  be 
simplified  by  later  Legislatures.  Its  June  primary 
day  in  years  of  State  elections  is  unnecessary  and 
should  be  stricken  out.  Trouble  may  come  from 
election  officers  who  are  in  effect  named  by  the 
political  committees,  though  the  success  of  the 
same  method  in  choosing  the  officers  at  regular 
elections  prophesies  the  opposite  result.  In  its 
entirety,  however,  the  law  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  Only  a  fair  trial  will  prove  its  value 
or  reveal  its  defects.  The  fact  remains  that, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  other  primary  laws. 
New  York  in  the  short  space  of  three  months  has 
in  this  matter  progressed  from  barbarism  to  civ- 
ilization. 

This,  then,  is  the  status  of  the  movement  as 
the  National  Primary  Election  League  comes  on 
the  scene.  The  first  conference  of  that  body, 
held  in  New  York  late  in  January,  did  much  to 
crystallize  the  then  growing  sentiment  in  the  Em- 
pire State.  It  did  so  because  those  in  charge  of 
that  conference  did  not  make  the  mistake  of 
allowing  the  expression  of  theories  only.  They 
recognized  that  the  honest  practical  politician — 
of  whom  there  are  not  a  few — ^is  as  deeply  inter- 
ested in  better  primaries  as  is  the  theorist.  Thus 
guided,  the  neW  Primary  League  can  do  much  to 


popularize  the  primary  meeting,  and,  by  favoring 
non- elastic  laws  to  protect  the  voter  at  the  caucus 
and  by  inspiring  him  with  confidence  in  its  real 
value,  may  in  the  end  modify  the  meaning  of  that 
much -abused  word,  politics. 

The  movement  is  yet  in  its  beginnings.  It  is 
as  far-reaching  as  civil- service  reform  and  goes 
more  to  the  root  of  things  than  ballot  reform.  So 
long  as  we  use  the  official  blanket  ballot  at  elec- 
tions, the  prim^iry  meeting  must  continue  the 
more  important  function  of  the  two.  There  are, 
indeed,  those  who  say  that  officially  regulated 
caucuses  will  but  strengthen  the  machines.  No  I 
not  the  machines,  but  the  parties.  Therein 
lies  the  value,  the  necessity  of  the  movement. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  patience  of  voters  has 
been  so  exhausted  by  a  deficient  nomination  sys- 
tem that,  within  State  lines  at  least,  parties  have 
been  disintegrating.  Carried  to  its  ultimate  this 
tendency  might  lead  not  only  to  confusion,  but 
even  to  national  disruption.  Parties  have  been 
and  should  be  the  responsible  agents  of  our  people. 
Republics  like  ours  cannot  long  have  more  than 
two  parties,  for  the  governing  party  ought  always 
to  be  representative  of  a  large  proportion,  if  not 
of  an  actual  majority,  of  our  people.  Every  step 
toward  primaries  that  shall  be  free  to  all  and  fair 
to  all  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  right  direction. 
Let  the  law  step  in,  as  it  has  done  in  Massachu- 
setts, California,  Illinois,  and  New  York,  and 
our  system  will  be  safe;  for  party  organizations 
will  then  be  responsible  to  the  people,  party  nom- 
inations will  be  made  by  the  people,  not  the  lead- 
ers, and  political  leadership  will  be  liberal  and 
statesmanlike. 

Otherwise,  after  the  wreck  of  political  organ- 
izations and  the  dethronement  of  the  bosses  may 
come  that  chaos  of  irresponsibility  and  individual- 
ism which  would  surely  remove  the  balance-wheel 
of  this  Government  of  ours. 
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THE  ISOLATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May  begins  with  a 
reprint  of  the  address  by  the  Hon.  Richard 
Olney  delivered  at  Harvard  College  last  March 
on  the  **  International  Isolation  of  the  United 
States.*'  Mr.  Olney  rehearses  Washington's  rule 
that  the  United  States  should  stand  aloof  from 
European  politics  and  quarrels  and  avoid  alliances 
that  might  connect  it  with  them.  The  very  state- 
ment of  this  rule,  thinks  Mr.  Olney,  shows  that 
the  considerations  justifying  it  to  Washington 
can  no  longer  be  urged  in  support  of  it.  *  *  Time 
has  been  gained — our  institutions  are  proven  to 
have  a  stability  and  to  work  with  a  success  ex- 
ceeding all  expectation — and  though  the  nation  is 
still  young,  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  feeble 
or  to  lack  the  power  to  command  its  own  for- 
tunes." This  change  since  Washington's  time 
evidently  appears  to  Mr.  Olney  to  justify  a  dis- 
regard in  the  future  of  the  **  rule."  He  thinks 
it  possible  to  regard  the  isolation  rule  as  having 
outlived  its  usefulness,  without  exposing  our- 
selves to  any  serious  hazards. 

<<  There  is  such  a  thing  for  a  nation  as  a 
*  splendid  isolation '  —  as  when  for  a  worthy 
cause,  for  its  own  independence,  or  dignity,  or 
vital  interests  it  unshrinkingly  opposes  itself  to  a 
hostile  world.  But  isolation  that  is  nothing  but 
a  shirking  of  the  responsibilities  of  high  place 
and  great  power  is  simply  ignominious.  If  wo 
shall  sooner  or  later — and  we  certainly  shall — 
shake  off  the  spell  of  the  Washington  legend  and 
cease  to  act  the  rSle  of  a  sort  of  international 
recluse,  it  will  not  follow  that  formal  alliances 
with  other  nations  for  permanent  or  even  tem- 
porary purposes  will  soon  or  often  be  found  ex- 
pedient. On  the  other  hand,  with  which  of  them 
we  shall  as  a  rule  practically  cooperate  cannot  be 
doubtful.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  material 
interests  alone,  our  best  friend  as  well  as  most 
formidable  foe  is  that  world-wide  empire  whose 
navies  rule  the  seas  and  which  on  our  northern 
frontier  controls  a  dominion  itself  imperial  in  ex- 
tent and  capabilities." 

**  There  is  a  patriotism  of  race  as  well  as  of 
country — and  the  Anglo-American  is  as  little 
likely  to  be  indifferent  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 
Family  quarrels  there  have  been  heretofore  and 
doubtless  will  be  again,  and  the  two  peoples,  at 
the  safe  distance  which  the  broad  Atlantic  inter- 
poses, take  with  each  other  liberties  of  speech 
which  only  the  fondest  and  dearest  relatives  in- 
dulge in." 


SHOULD  WE  INCREASE  THE  ABMY? 

< '  D  EASONS   for    Increasing    the    Regular 
-tv     Army  "  are  set  forth  by  Lieut.  George 
B.  Duncan,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  April  number  of 
the  North  American  Review. 

After  considering  the  arguments  formerly  ad- 
vanced against  the  maintenance  of  standing 
armies,  the  changed  conditions  under  which  the 
United  States  is  taking  its  place  as  one  of  the 
great  world  powers  of  to-day,  and  the  resulting 
importance  of  systematic  national  defense.  Lieu- 
tenant Duncan  proceeds  to  note  the  cost  and 
strength  of  the  armies  now  maintained  by  other 
nations. 

The  largest  army  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time  is  maintained  by  Russia,  at  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $213,000,000.  In  time  of  peace 
this  army  numbera  910,000  officers  and  men, 
while  3,077,000  men  are  immediately  available 
for  any  emergency,  and  the  full  fighting  strength 
of  the  country  is  estimated  at  13,000,000  men. 
Germany  comes  next  with  an  army  of  584,734 
men  ready  for  war  at  any  moment.  This  force  can 
be  promptly  increased  to  3,700, 000,  and  under  the 
new  law  the  empire  has  a  prospective  strength  for 
national  defense  of  7,697,356,  of  whom  4,297,856 
are  trained  soldiers. 

'' France  expendstl23, 000,000  annuallyto  keep 
524,768  officers  and  men  in  training,  ready  to  be 
augmented  to  a  total  of  2,930,000  for  defense. 
England  and  India  keep  up  a  regular  establish- 
ment of  366,000  men  and  865,000  reserves  and 
militia,  and  these  forces  can  be  doubled  for  war. 
Spain  maintains  an  army  of  95,000,  nearly  four 
times  larger  than  our  own,  witb  an  available  war 
strength  of  1,334,000  men.  Italy  has  a  peace 
army  of  222,275  and  a  prospective  force  for  war 
of  3,397,000.  Even  Belgium  has  a  force  of 
43,359,  and  Holland  one  of  21,500. 

*  *  Now  a  glance  at  the  American  side  of  the 
same  subject.  Mexico,  with  a  population  of 
11,633,000,  keeps  up  a  regiilar  army  of  35,000; 
Colombia,  with  4,600,000  people,  an  army  of 
5,000;  Brazil  an  army  of  about  24,000  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  18,000,000;  Chili  an  army  of  25,600, 
with  a  population  of  3,500,000.  The  Argentine 
Republic,  with  a  population  of  4,750,000,  main- 
tains 15,000  regular  troops.  The  United  States, 
with  70,000,000  and  growing  every  day,  keeps 
in  training  about  25,000  men,  with  an  antiquated 
organization,  while  to  the  north  lives  a  population 
of  5,000,000  people  ready  to  do  and  die  for 
England.     In  naval  ability  suffice  it  to  say  that 
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the  combined  navies  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica would  not  be  a  barrier  to  England^s  West 
Indian  squadron  alone." 

If  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  to  have  force,  we 
are  to  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
being  called  on  to  defend  weaker  American 
states  from  European  intervention.  Without 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  Lieutenant 
Duncan  is  of  the  opinion  that  not  another  gov- 
ernment on  this  hemisphere  could  live  in  the 
face  of  a  determined  foe  from  Europe.  Keeping 
such  contingencies  in  mind,  it  seems  plain  that 
our  dependence  on  the  militia  of  the  States  has 
been  carried  too  far. 

MODERN    SOLDIERING. 

*  *  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
subject  in  which  greater  scientific  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  thirty  years  than  in 
the  appliances  and  appurtenances  of  war.  The 
non -professional  reader  will  grasp  this  fact  more 
readily  by  reference  to  the  familiar  circumstance 
of  the  cost  and  length  of  time  required  to  build 
and  equip  one  of  our  modern  warships  as  com- 
pared with  the  wooden  frigates  of  the  line  then 
in  vogue.  There  has  been  quite  as  much  change 
and  improvement  in  the  armament  of  troops  for 
battle,  and  a  very  much  greater  need  of  disci- 
pline and  preliminary  training  and  drill  to  make 
them  effective  in  action.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  these  latter  requirements  as 
they  exist  to-day  and  what  was  formerly  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  this  fact  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
impress  upon  the  average  citizen.  The  old  soldier 
who  advanced  to  the  attack  in  what  he  called  a 
rain  of  bXiUets  would  now  be  greeted  with  a  del- 
uge. The  mass  of  metal  thrown  from  two  con- 
tending lines  of  battle  will  be  terrific.  The 
skirmish  preceding  battle  will  commence  at  in- 
credible distances.  In  the  full  tide  of  conflict, 
squads,  sections,  companies,  and  even  battalions 
may  in  a  moment  be  swept  into  eternity.  In  the 
face  of  such  conditions,  common  sense  would  say 
that  victory  will  reward  that  command  which  uses 
its  weapons  most  skillfully,  which  husbands  its 
ammunition  and  throws  its  leaden  hail  with  accu- 
racy, and  at  the  command  of  its  leaders  moving 
ever  onward  to  the  attack,  forgetting  personal 
danger  in  its  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  its 
commanders,  and  in  final  victory.  Do  we  realize 
the  never-ending  drill,  the  discipline,  the  unceas- 
ing vigilance  of  instruction,  the  unquestioning 
obedience,  the  target  practice,  the  field  exercises 
absolutely  necessary,  all  to  bring  the  soldier  to 
his  moat  efficient  state,  or,  if  you  please,  to  con- 
vert the  individual  into  as  much  of  a  machine  as 
poBsible  ?  Such  essential  qualities  can  come  only 
from  the  regular  training  of  daily  life;  and  so 


the  question   naturally  arises,  Does   the  militia 
fulfill  these  conditions?" 

STRENGTH    AND    WEAKNESS    OP    THE    MILITIA. 

The  organized  militia  in  the  whole  country 
numbers  about  112,000  officei*s  and  men,  and 
the  unorganized  portion  of  the  total  male  popu- 
lation subject  to  military  duty  in  emergency 
about  9,000,000.  Lieutenant  Duncan  estimates 
that  forty -nine  men  out  of  every  fifty,  the 
country  through,  are  *'  ignorant  of  even  the  ru- 
diments of  military  instruction." 

The  men  in  the  militia  organizations  of  the 
States  enlist  for  recreation,  pleasure,  and  the 
physical  advantages  of  military  drill,  not  for 
fighting.  Lieutenant  Duncan  declares  that  to 
pit  such  men  against  experienced  regular  troops 
whose  whole  life  has  been  given  to  preparation 
for  battle  would  be  almost  murderous.  The 
victory  in  future  battles,  he  says,  must  \ye  with 
the  force  having  the  best- controlled  and  most  ac- 
curate fire  action.  Without  fire  discipline  mere 
members  avail  nothing. 

* '  There  is  no  question  of  the  patriotism  of  our 
people  and  of  the  fact  that  in  time  of  national 
danger  hundreds  of  thousands  would  willingly 
throw  their  lives  into  the  breach  in  defense  of 
our  institutions,  and  that  in  the  end  fidelity  and 
valor  would  remain  supreme,  and  that  the  coun- 
try would  rebound  from  any  conflict  more  vigor- 
ous from  the  healthful  blood-letting  of  war.  But 
while  the  country  might  rise  supreme  from  its 
very  ashes,  there  would  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
lives  which  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  war  ;  there 
could  be  no  return  to  the  fireside  of  the  fathers, 
husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  left  upon  the  battle- 
field. Upon  individuals  thus  left  to  mourn  does 
the  anguish  of  war  fall  hardest.  The  question 
simply  is  whether  it  is  the  part  of  good  govern- 
ment to  demand  from  our  citizens  such  a  sacri- 
fice, such  a  needless  slaughter  as  would  now  pay 
the  price  of  war,  or  by  a  proper  preparation  in 
peace  to  reduce  such  possibilities  t^  a  minimum." 


FINANCIERING  FOR  WAR. 

THE  April  number  of  the  Bankers'  Magazine 
considers  the  problem  of  meeting  war  ex- 
penditures with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of 
existing  contracts — in  other  words,  maintainiiA 
specie  payments.  The  editor  shows  that  all  the 
most  important  wars  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  have  been  financed  on  a  paper-money  basis 
and  have  been  followed  by  periods  of  depression 
and  monetary  demoralization.  The  Continental 
currency  of  the  Revolution,  as  is  well  known, 
became  at  times  almost  destitute  of  purchasing 
power,  and  a  large  part  of  it  was  never  redeemed. 
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In  the  War  of  1812  the  State  banks  suspended 
specie  pa3mients  and  the  national  Government 
was  obliged  to  sell  its  securities  for  the  depre- 
ciated notes  of  those  banks.  Prices  were  in- 
creased three  and  four  fold.  The  Mexican  War 
put  no  such  strain  on  the  country's  resources, 
and  specie  payments  were  not  suspended. 

^<The  civil  war  was  commenced  on  a  specie 
basis,  and  had  it  not  been  for  two  serious  mis- 
takes made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1861,  it  was  and  is  the  opinion  of  many  compe- 
tent authorities  that  specie  payments  need  not 
have  been  suspended.  It  has  been  estimated  on 
grounds  that  appear  sound  that  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  1861  and  the  ensuing  necessity 
of  the  legal-tender  acts  increased  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  war  by  at  least  one- third.  The 
business  of  the  country  in  1861  presented  many 
features  very  similar  to  those  that  exist  to-day. 
Speaking  of  the  early  period  the  late  George  S. 
Coe,  in  a  letter  dated  October,  1875,  to  the  Hon. 
E.  G.  Spaulding,  said  : 

*  *  *  Fortunately  the  commercial  cx)nditions  of 
the  Northern  States  were  altogether  favorable. 
The  panic  of  1857  had  been  followed  by  three  or 
four  years  of  great  productiveness  and  economy, 
which  had  so  turned  international  exchanges  in 
favor  of  this  country  that  larger  balances  in  coin 
than  ever  before  had,  during  1860  and  1861, 
been  imported  from  Europe.' 

ACTION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  1861. 

**  The  banks  in  New  York  City  held  $50,000,- 
000  in  coin,  which  was  equal  to  about  50  per 
cent,  of  their  liabilities.  Of  the  present  time  it 
may  be  said  in  almost  the  same  language  that  the 
commercial  conditions  of  the  whole  country  are 
now  altogether  favorable.  The  panic  of  1893 
has  been  followed  by  four  or  five  years  of  great 
productiveness  and  economy,  which  has  turned 
international  exchanges  in  favor  of  this  country 
so  that  large  balances  in  coin  are  now  being  im- 
ported from  Europe.  The  New  York  City  banks 
hold  $136,000,000  in  specie  and  show  large  sur- 
plus reserves;  and  this  sum  in  coin  is  supple- 
mented by  over  $170,000,000  in  gold  in  the 
Treasury. 

^<  In  1861,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  a  combination  of  the  banks  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  agreed  to  take  $150,- 
000,000  of  7.3  notes  and  furnish  the  Government 
$150,000,000  of  specie  in  installments  of  $50,- 
000,000.  It  was  hoped  that  a  general  combina- 
tion of  all  the  banks  in  the  Northern  States  could 
be  effected,  but  there  was  so  little  unity  among 
the  banks  of  that  period  that  this  plan  proved 
futile,  and  the  banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia  had  to  stand  alone.     The  three  in- 


stallments of  specie  were  furnished  to  the  Gov- 
ernment between  August  7  and  December  7,  1 861. 
On  August  7  the  specie  in  the  New  York  banks 
was  $49,733,990,  and  on  December  7,  after  the 
three  installments  of  $50,000,000  each  had   been 
furnished,  there  was  still  $42,318,610   in    specie 
in  the  vaults  of  these  banks.     The  disbursements 
of  the  Government  were  so  rapid,  the  internal 
trade  movement  so  intense,  that  the  coin  paid  out 
in  installments  of  $5,000,000  every  six  days  came 
back  to  the   banks  through   the   community  in 
about  one  week.     In  the   meantime  the  banks 
were  disposing  of  the  7.30  notes  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
banks  could  in  this  manner  have  •  furnished  the 
Government   with  $50,000,000  in  specie  every 
sixty  days  for  an  indefinite  period,  sufficient  with 
the  use  of  the  bank  circulation  to  have  met  all 
expenses  at  prices  on  a  specie  basis.     This  prom- 
ising outlook  was  dimmed  and  finally  totaUy  ob- 
scured by  the  issue  of  demand  notes.     The  issue 
of  these  notes  convinced  the  public  that  the  war 
was  to  be  fought  on  a  paper  basis,  and  all  who 
could  get  hold  of  specie  began  to  hoard  it.     The 
banks  lost  $13,000,000  of  specie  in  three  weeks, 
and  as  the  drain  was  increasing  they  were  obliged 
to  suspend  specie  payments. 

THE   OOVEBNMEKTS   MISTAKES. 

< '  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  specie  furnished 
by  the  banks  was  not  drawn  upon  in  the  osual 
way  by  checks,  but  was  actually  taken  from  the 
vaults  of  the  banks  and  deposited  in  the  sub- 
Treasury.  This  was  the  other  mistake  of  Secre- 
tary Chase.  If  he  had  consented  to  act  nnder 
the  suspension  of  the  sub- Treasury  act  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  Congress,  and  treated  the 
banks  as  depositories  and  drawn  checks  on  them, 
these  checks  backed  by  the  specie  in  the  banks 
would  have  served  as  a  circulating  medium  con- 
stantly issued  and  redeemed,  and  the  specie  itself 
would  have  remained  untouched  in  the  banks, 
while  the  loans  to  the  Government  could  have 
been  increased  by  degrees  to  any  amount  de- 
manded. These  two  mistakes,  the  refusal  to  use 
banking  machinery  to  economize  the  use  of  specie 
and  the  issue  of  demand  Treasury  notes,  precipi- 
tated the  suspension  of  specie  payments  and  so 
damaged  the  Government's  credit,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  banks,  as  to  create  the  necessity  which 
was  the  plea  on  which  Congress  issued  the  legal- 
tender  notes  of  1862." 

ENORMOUS   EXPENSES. 

On  a  depreciated  paper  basis  the  expense  of 
the  civil  war  at  times  reached  $3,000,000  a  day, 
and  the  expense  of  the  apprehended  war  with 
Spain  may  exceed  even  those  figures.     If  b(Mid 
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issues  should  become  necessary,  the  Bankers^ 
Magazine  assures  us  that  the  banks  of  the  whole 
country  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  suggests  that  the  credits  furnished 
by  the  banks  in  return  for  bonds  should  be. 
drawn  upon  by  checks  which  would  furnish 
a  currency  issued  as  needed  and  redeemed  at 
once  through  the  clearing-house  machinery  of 
the  country. 


HARBOR  OBSTRUCTIONS  AMD  SUBMARINE 
MINES. 

IN  the  Green  Bag  for  April  Mr.  John  H.  Ford 
reviews  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 
States  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  question 
of  the  right  of  Spain  to  protect  Havana  harbor 
by  the  use  of  explosives  and  by  other  means  to 
blockade  the  port. 

As  to  the  right  of  blockade  and  the  binding  of 
neutral  powers  to  respect  it,  the  law  seems  to  be 
settled;  but  as  to  the  right  of  a  government  to 
protect  its  harbors  by  the  use  of  submarine  ex- 
plosives, the  question  is  still  an  open  one  so  far 
as  regards  the  adoption  of  rules  by  the  powers  to 
regulate  it.  The  United  States  Government  holds 
^iiat  it  cannot  be  done  recklessly  and  without 
jotice. 

FORMER    PROTESTS   OF   THIS   QOVERNMEKT. 

**Mr.  Evarts,  on  January  25,  1881,  wrote  to 
our  minister  to  Peru  :  *  I  regret  that  a  report 
which  has  been  communicated  to  the  Department 
obliges  me  to  request  that  you  will  make  a  strong 
representation  in  the  premises  to  the  Peruvian 
Government  should  you  find  on  inquiry  that  the 
report  is  well  founded.  The  report  is  that  the 
Peruvians  have  made  use  during  the  present  war 
with  Chili  of  boats  containing  explosive  materials, 
which  have  been  left  adrift  on  the  chance  of  their 
being  fallen  in  with  by  some  of  the  Chilian 
blockading  squadron.  It  is  suflBciently  obvious 
that  this  practice  must  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
neutral  vessels  entitled  to  protection  under  the 
law  of  nations,  and  that  in  case  American  vessels 
are  injured,  this  Government  can  do  no  less  than 
hold  the  government  of  Peru  responsible  for  any 
damage  which  may  be  thus  occasioned.  That  in 
case  it  is  ascertained  that  means  and  ways  so 
dangerous  to  neutrals  as  those  adverted  to  have 
been  for  any  reasons  suffered  to  be  adopted  by 
her  forces  or  any  part  of  them,  they  should 
be  at  once  checked,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
Peru,  but  in  the  interest  of  a  wise  and  chival- 
rous warfare,  which  should  constantly  afford 
to  neutral  powers  the  highest  possible  consid- 
eration.' 

•*  Again,in  1884, the  Hon.  John  Russell  Young, 


as  minister  to  China,  was  confronted  with  the 
threat  that  China  would  place  obstructions  in  the 
water  approaches  to  Canton  because  of  a  con- 
templated war  with  France.  Corresponding  with 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State,  as  to  his 
duties  in  the  premises  to  protect  American  com- 
merce, Mr.  Young  said,  in  speaking  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  *  China  relied  upon  the  treaty  of  1858 
on  her  right  to  do  so,  *  but  further  said  :  *  Since 
1858  the  methods  of  offensive  and  defensive  war- 
fare have  been  revolutionized.  The  United 
States,  during  the  rebellion,  saw  fit  to  obstruct 
the  channels  of  Charleston  harbor  by  sinking 
ships  laden  with  stone  to  secure  an  effective 
blockade.  Germany,  during  her  latest  war  with 
France,  protected  her  Baltic  ports  with  torpedoes. 
I  should  have  felt  some  embarrassment  in  seek- 
ing to  persuade  the  Yamen  that  what  Germany 
and  the  United  States  regarded  as  honorable  war- 
fare could  not  be  permitted  to  China.' 

'« To  this  letter  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  sent  a  reply 
on  April  18,  1884,  in  which  he  said  that  *  it 
could  only  be  tolerated  as  a  temporary  measure,  to 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  special  occasion  there* 
for  shall  have  passed.' 

<  *  But  the  whole  question  was  more  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  Mr.  Bayard  in  1886,  in  a  letter  to 
Minister  Denby  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  ob- 
structions from  the  same  river  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  above  correspondence,  and  said 
that  <  when  war  ceases,  obstructions  impeding 
navigation  must  be  removed  by  the  territoriid 
authorities.' 

WHAT   DETERMINES    THE    XECES8ITT  ? 

''This  was  done  when  the  Dutch  attacked 
Spain  in  the  time  of  Philip  II. ,  and  by  England 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  when  blockaded  by  the 
Dutch;  by  this  country  during  the  Revolution, 
the  War  of  1812,  and  the  late  civil  war;  by  Rus- 
sia at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  by  Germany 
as  above;  but  when  there  is  no  necessity — that 
is,  when  the  opposing  power  has  no  navy — it  is  a 
question  whether  under  the  law  of  nations  it  can 
be  done. 

*  *  The  placing  of  torpedoes  in  the  Danube  by 
the  Turks  in  1877  caused  a  letter  to  be  sent  by 
Mr.  Evarts  to  the  Russian  chancellor,  Mr.  Shish- 
kin,  in  which  he  said,  speaking  of  this  method  of 
warfare:  *  The  employment  of  torpedoes  is  so  re- 
cent a  belligerent  device  that  it  is  believed  the 
powers  as  yet  have  had  no  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  general  regulations,  if  any,  to  which 
they  should  be  subjected, '  and  that  is  exactly  the 
status  of  affairs  to  govern  the  Maine  case,  pro- 
vided she  was  destroyed  by  a  Spanish  mine  in  the 
harbor  through  no  overt  act  of  that  government 
or  an  accidental  discharge  of  the  mine." 
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BRITISH-BUILT  SHIPS  FOR  FOREIGN  NAVIES. 

AVERY  interesting  paper  in  Uhe  Nineteenth 
Century  for  Apnl  is  that  written  by  Mr. 
Archibald  S.  Hurd,  entitled  **  British  Ships  in 
Foreign  Navies.'*  Mr.  Hurd  is  uneasy  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  British  shipbuilders  have 
executed  orders  from  foreign  governments  who 
ordered  ships  of  war.  Curiously  enough,  his 
article  comes  immediately  after  Sir  William 
White's  paper,  which  concludes  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  chief  source  of  the  strength  of  Eng- 
land's naval  power  is  the  great  reserve  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  private  shipyards,  which  are 
kept  going  by  other  business  than  that  which  is 
supplied  by  orders  from  the  Admiralty. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  ships  of  war  con- 
structed in  Great  Britain  for  foreign  govern- 
ments : 

Argentine  Republic:  2  battleships,  8  coast-defense 
ironclads,  8  cruisers,  2  gun-vessels,  2  torpedo  gun-ves- 
sels, 5  gunboats,  8  destroyers,  22  torpedo-boats— 80,058 
tons. 

Austria-Hungary:  2  torpedo  cruisers,  1  torpedo  gun- 
vessel,  8  first-class  and  26  second-class  torpedo-boats— 
4^912  tons. 

Brazil:  2  battleships,  2  coast^lefense  ironclads,  2  pro- 
tected cruisers,  2  torpedo  gun-vessels,  14  torpedo-boats— 
19,465  tons. 

Chili:  2  battleships,  1  armored  cruiser,  8  protected 
cmisers,  1  gunboat,  8  torpedo  gunboats,  4  destroyers,  18 
torpedo-boats— 88,965  tons. 

China:  2  protected  cruisers,  5  gunboats— 10,620  tons. 

Denmark :  1  cruiser,  18  torpedo-boats — 1,284  tons, 

Germany:  8  armored  cruisers,  1  torpedo  gun-vessel,  5 
torpedo-boats— 26,271  tons. 

Greece:  1  battleship,  8  cruisers,  11  gunboats,  8  tor- 
pedo-boats—9,906  tons. 

Haiti:  1  gun- vessel— 950  tons. 

Holland:  1  battleship,  4  coast-defense  ironclads,  8 
gun- vessels,  8  gunboats,  10  torpedo-boats— 18,096  tons. 

Italy:  1  battleship,  8  cruisers,  40  torpedo-boata— 18,000 
tons. 

Japan:  4  battleships,  4  armored  cruisers,  7  protected 
cruisers,  1  cruiser,  1  torpedo  grm-vessel,  5  destroyers,  8 
gunboats— 97,505  tons. 

Liberia:  1  gunboat— 150  tons. 

Mexico:  2  gunboats— 850  tons. 

Norway:  2  coast-defense  ironclads,  1  torpedo  g^ui- 
▼68861—6,840  tons. 

Peru:  1  cruiser — 420  tons. 

Portugal:  1  battleship,  6  cruisers,  12  gunboats, 8  river 
gunboats,  6  torpedo-boats— 21,016  tons. 

Roumania:  1  cruiser,  1  gunboat,  2  torpedo-boats,  6 
ooast-guard  vessels— 2,275  tons. 

Russia:  1  coast-defense  ironclad,  2  gunboats,  1  de- 
stroyer, 3  torpedo-boats— 4,600  tons. 

8an  Domingo:  8  gun-vessels- l,800tons. 

Siam:  1  cruiser,  1  gunboat— 2,778  tons. 

Spain:  2  battleships,  S  protected  cruisers,  2  unpro- 
tected cruisers,  1  torpedo  gun-vessel,  4  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  9  torpedo-boats,  23  gunboats— 81,621  tons. 

Sweden :  3  torpedo-boats — ^110  tons. 

Turkey:  8  battleships,  8  cruisers,  8  torpedo  boats,  8 
gun- vessels— 40,828  tons. 


<  <  This  is  a  very  bald  statement  in  detail  of  the 
significant  fact  that  British  shipbuilding  yards 
have  constructed  for  foreign  navies  warships  with 
an  aggregate  displacement  of  377,815  tons,  equal 
to  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  British  navy." 

POWKBFUL   CRUISERS   AND   BATTLE8HIP8- 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  these  ships 
built  for  foreign  navies  are  more  powerful  than 
any  owned  by  England  herself  : 

<  *  The  boast  cannot  be  controverted  that  the 
British  navy  has  no  vessel  to  equal,  size  for  size, 
these  British -built  cruisers  of  the  Argentine, 
Chinese,  and  Chilian  navies  ;  they  are  superior  in 
speed,  in  protection,  in  armament,  and  even  in 
coal  capacity." 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  shipw  now 
building  in  British  yards  for  foreign  powers 
shows  that  the  probability  of  any  of  these  vessels 
being  employed  against  the  British  fleet  is  ex- 
traordinarily small : 

**  For  Japan  alone  8  battleships  and  cruisers 
and  8  torpedo-boat  destroyers  are  being  baiJt 
There  is  also  a  coast-defense  ship  for  Norway, 
besides  2  cruisers  each  for  China  and  Chili  and 
1  cruiser  each  for  Portugal  and  Brazil,  while  4 
torpedo-boats  for  Austria  are  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  the  German  navy  will  shortly  be 
stronger  by  the  addition  of  a  British-built  swift 
and  deadly  torpedo-boat  destroyer.'' 


THE  FOREIGN  POUCT  OF  LORD  SALISBURY. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  foreign  policy  is  made 
a  point  of  special  attack  by  anonymous 
writers  in  the  Contemporary  and  Fortnightly  for 
April. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Lord  Salisbury's  shortcom- 
ings are  reckoned  up  by  **  Diplomaticus,"  a 
writer  whose  nom  de  guerre  is  more  familiar  than 
his  personality.  **  Diplomaticus  "  is  a  pessimist 
of  the  pessimists,  and  his  reckoning  up  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  foreign  policy  lacks  nothing  in  the 
way  of  emphasis. 

After  quoting  the  glowing  assurances  in  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  indulged  after  the  formation 
of  the  present  British  ministry,  *<  Diploraaticus " 
says: 

*  *  The  only  comment  I  need  make  on  this  clftim 
is  to  tabulate  the  problems  of  1895,  which  in- 
volved questions  of  markets  and  cessions  of  ter- 
ritory, and  to  set  against  them  the  solutions  ob- 
tained by  British  diplomacy : 

**  1.  Siam  :  Great  sphere  of  influence  created 
for  France,  including  the  valuable  provinces  oi 
Battambang  and  Angkor.  Cession  to  France, 
without   consideration,    of    the    British    trans- 
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liekong  portion  of  Keng  Cheng.  Guarantee  of 
territorial  integrity  of  and  *  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity '  for  traders  in  Central  Siam. 

^^2.  Madagascar:  Island  annexed  by  the 
French  and  market  closed.  British  protest  dis- 
regarded. 

^^  3.  Tunis  :  Commercial  treaty  surrendered 
and  eventual  closing  of  market  acquiesced  in. 
No  compensation. 

*M.  Upper  Nile:  Cession  to  Abyssinia  of  a 
large  slice  of  Southern  Somaliland.  Apparently 
the  only  consideration  a  most-favored-nation 
clause,  and  a  declaration  that  the  Emperor  Mene- 
lik  regards  the  Mahdists  as  <  the  enemies  of  his 
empire. '  Nothing  done  to  stop  the  French  from 
'effectively  occupying*  our  sphere  of  influence 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  their  invasions  officially 
ignored. 

'*5.  China:  Kaio-Chau  seized  by  Germany 
and  exclusive  privileges  acquired  by  her  in  Shan- 
tung. Exclusive  privileges  acquired  by  Russia 
in  Manchuria.  Germany  declines  to  pledge  her- 
self that  Kaio-Chau  shall  always  remain  an  open 
port.  China  has  agreed  to  open  rivers  to  trade 
and  a  treaty  port  in  Hunan,  and  has  promised 
not  to  cede  the  Yang-tse  valley  to  any  foreign 
power. 

''6.  West  Africa:  France  has  occupied,  in 
defiance  of  treaties,  the  whole  of  the  hinterland 
of  Lagos  and  a  part  of  the  hinterland  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  threatens  to  exclude  our  trade. 
In  face  of  this  aggression  we  are  negotiating.  . 

RESULTS   SUMMED    UP. 

"In  brief,   instead  of   expanding  the  empire 
we  have  ceded  indisputably  British  territory  to 
France  and  Abyssinia ;    instead   of  *  defending 
our  own  possessions  and  claims, '  we  have  allowed 
the  French  to  invade  and  occupy  immense  re- 
gions which  we  had  proclaimed  as  British  ;  in- 
stead of    <  preventing  old   markets   from  being 
closed,'  we  have  given  up  the  Tunis  market,  lost 
the  Madagascar  market,   consented  to  the  ear- 
marking of  a  large  portion  of  Eastern  Siam  by 
France,  and  stood  idly  by  while  Germany  and 
Russia  have  created  spheres  of  influence  in  Shan- 
tung and  Manchuria.     Against  this  the  govern- 
ment have  to  set  a  valueless  promise  from  China 
not  to  alienate  the  Yang-tse  valley,  the  prospec- 
tive opening  of  a  treaty  port  in  Hunan,  the  open- 
ing of  the  inland  waters  of  China  to  trade — the 
only  really  valuable  gain  that  has  been  obtained 
,  —the  rescue  of  Central  Siam  from  the  range  of 
French  ambition,    and  the  concession  of  most- 
favored -nation  treatment    by  Abyssinia.     Is  it 
surprising  that  there  should  be  popular  discontent 
when  this  record  is  compared  with  the  glowing 
promises  made  by  ministers  ?" 


Another  Criticism. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  • '  The  Failure  of 
Our  Foreign  Policy  "  in  the  Contemporary  wields 
a  much  more  effective  pen  than  <  *  Diplomaticus, " 
and  is  quite  as  bitter.  He  can  see  no  good  in 
anything  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  done.  To  his 
gloomy  and  despondent  vision  the  future  holds 
out  no  hope  for  an  empire  which  can  allow  its 
chances  to  be  fooled  away  so  recklessly. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  this  writer  but  the  sum- 
mary removal  of  the  administration  from  power. 
He  says: 

**  Lord  Salisbury  accomplished  his  mission 
when  he  saved  Ireland  from  home  rule  or  separa- 
tion. The  present  problem  is  how  to  save  the 
empire  from  dismemberment.  In  this  Lord 
Salisbury's  cabinet  has  dismally  failed.  Hence 
the  choice  now  lies  between  the  maintenance  of 
his  government  in  power  and  the  defense  of  our 
imperial  interests.'* 

AN   ANTI-BRITISH    LEAGUE. 

*  *  The  present  imperial  crisis  is  the  upshot  of 
a  carefully  thought-out  plan  which  France  and 
Russia  are  resolved  to  carry  out  in  partnership. 
The  two  are  industriously  working  together 
wherever  Great  Britain  has  political  or  commer- 
cial interests  to  safeguard  or  to  lose.  They  both 
agree  in  tearing  up  written  treaties,  trampling 
upon  our  recognized  interests,  demanding  the 
dismissal  of  British  subjects,  hampering  us  in 
Egypt,  and  wantonly  humiliating  us  throughout 
the  globe.  And  this  at  a  time  when  our  foreign 
secretary  had  squandered  away  more  British  ter- 
ritory and  abandoned  more  important  rights 
than  a  war  would  have  sacrificed,  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  he  had  purchased  therewith  their 
close  friendship  and  good-will.  It  is  now  too 
late  for  the  government  to  strike  out  a  fresh 
policy;  it  still  tenaciously  clings  to  that  amicable 
understanding,  belief  in  which  has  made  us  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe.  What  our  pushing 
rivads  are  now  seeking  to  accomplish  is  this: 
figuratively  they  are  constructing  a  cage  or  pali- 
sade around  the  British  empire,  within  which  we 
have  freedom  of  motion  for  a  time,  but  whose 
dimensions,  even  if  they  were  not  destined  to 
grow  gradually  less,  as  in  Africa,  we  shall  have 
outgrown  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  What 
policy  has  our  Foreign  OflBce  to  oppose  to  this  ? 

**  We  have  only  to  compare  the  calm,  resolute, 
and  highly  artistic  manner  in  which  Prince 
Lobanoff,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
changed  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world,  with 
the  stumbling  and  floundering  and  blundering 
of  our  own  Foreign  OflBce  for  years,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  a  party  poli- 
tician and  an  imperial  statesman." 
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'  AMICABLE    UNDERSTANDINGS. 


England's  only  policy,  according  to  this  un- 
sparing critic,  has  been  to  rely  upon  amicable 
understandings  which  are  no  sooner  destroyed 
than  the  English,  with  child -like  credulity,  seek 
to  replace  them  by  more  amicable  understand- 
ings, which  are  as  worthless  as  those  which  have 
been  trampled  under  foot.  He  is  full  of  admira- 
tion of  Russian  as  opposed  to  English  diplomacy. 
He  declares  that  he  judges  the  tree  by  its  fruit. 
Russia's  policy  has  been  as  uniformly  successful 
as  Lord  Salisbury's  has  been  uniformly  a  failure: 

*  *  Russia  has  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  concluding  alliances  and  rewarding  allies  for 
the  express  purpose  of  dispensing  with  Great 
Britain's  help  and  carrying  out  her  schemes  in 
the  teeth  of  Great  Britain's  opposition.  And  that 
arrangement  has  more  than  justified  Russia's 
wildest  hopes  of  success.  She  has  triumphed  all 
along  the  line ;  further  and  greater  victories 
await  her  m  a  short  time;  without  the  loss  of  a 
Cossack  or  a  marine  she  is  changing  the  map  of 
the  world  and  filling  Great  Britain  with  the  gravest 
anxiety.  At  this  conjuncture  British  statesmen 
hope  that  by  *  offering  '  Russia  a  fraction  of  what 
she  has  it  in  her  power  to  take  as  soon  as  she  can 
digest  it,  they  can  induce  her  to  abandon  a  plan 
which  is  not  merely  ambitious  and  feasible,  but 
likewise  eminently  patriotic.  And  this  is  boasted 
British  statesmanship ! 

SUMMING    UP  :     WANTED A    LEADER. 

<<  From  whatever  point  of  view,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, we  find  that  it  is  unreal  in  its  suppositions, 
ruinous  in  its  results,  and  absolutely  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  those  who  put  the  interests  of 
the  nation  and  the  empire  above  the  considera- 
tions of  party  and  the  shibboleths  of  Parliament. 
"What  we  sorely  need  at  the  present  grave  crisis 
is  not  the  prestige  of  this  great  marquis  or  that 
great  earl,  this  rising  Liberal  or  that  enlightened 
Conservative,  but  a  real  statesman  who  under- 
stands foreign  politics,  foreign  peoples,  and  for- 
eign languages,  who  can  adjust  means  to  ends 
and  successfully  solve  a  difficult  problem  in  im- 
perial policy.  Such  a  man,  be  he  a  Tory,  a 
Radical,  or  an  Independent,  can  rely  upon  the 
support  of  the  entire  British  people,  and  will  not 
be  troubled  with  idle  questions  in  Parliament.  A 
leader  of  this  caliber  is  indispensable  to  the  em- 
pire, and  unless  his  services  can  be  speedily  ob- 
tained, the  state  of  things,  now  critical,  will  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  whatever  hopes  may  be 
entertained  of  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  there  are  none  for  that  of  the  British  em- 
pire. The  arguments  which  I  have  adduced 
against  our  present  listless  lack  of  policy  are 


unanswerable;  and  they  are  so  fully  borne  out 
by  the  facts  with  which  we  are  confronted  thai 
he  who  reads  may  run  and  sigh  at  the  fate  of  the 
mightiest  state  of  the  world. " 

v 

RUSSIAN  ASCENDENCY  IN  CHINA. 

THE  most  elaborate  article  in  the  May  Har- 
per's is  the  opening  paper  on  *  *  Awakened 
Russia,"  by  Julian  Ralph,  with  a  great  number 
of  exceedingly  handsome  illustrations.     As  is  the 
custom  with  Mr.  Ralph's  treatment  of  such  a 
subject,  there  are  printed  a  considerable  number 
of  interesting  facts  which  he  has  reported  in  a 
readable  manner.     The  most  timely  portion  of 
Mr.  Ralph's  article  is,  of  course,  that  which  re- 
fers to  the   Russian  advance  on   China.     The 
ascendency  of   Russia  over  China,    Mr.   Ralph 
says,   is  complete;  so  much   so   that  when  Uie 
great  Belgian  railroad  concession  was  offered  to 
the  Muscovite  Government  they  refused  it  at  a 
moderate  price,  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
get  whatever  concessions  they  wanted  for  noth- 
ing.    Though  this  article  must  have  been  written 
before  the  recent  events  by  which  Russia  has  ac- 
quired such  real  and  such  vastly  important  rights 
in   China,   Mr.  Ralph  already  assumes  that  the 
Czar  has  a  practical    protectorate    "over   the 
frightened   and   humiliated   old  empire."    The 
form  of  this  protectorate  is  briefly  that  Russia, 
in   return   for  the  acquisition  of   the  principal 
nayal  ports  of  China,  promises  to  defend   North- 
ern China  from  all  comers,  without  asking  anj- 
thing   of   the   same   nature   from    that  empire. 
When  the  Belgian  syndicate  last  year  had  ob- 
tained what  looked  like  a  concession  for  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  of  railroad-building  in  China,  the 
powers  protested.    Other  syndicates  offered  vastly 
more  favorable  terms  and  all  waited  until  the 
Russian  Prince  Oukhtomsky  came.     He  received 
unprecedented  honors  in  China.     The  Emperor 
placed  a  residence  at  his  disposal  in  Shanghai; 
the  Viceroy  entertained  him ;  he  rode  to  Peking 
on  the  first  train  that  ever  rolled  into  the  capital, 
and  had  two  audiences  with  the  Emperor,  a  very 
rare  honor.      * '  At  the  second  audience  the  Em- 
peror rose  and  took  from  the  Prince's  hands  the 
gifts  he  had  brought  for  the  Empress  Dowager— 
an  act  which  is  described  as  an  astonishing  piece 
of  imperial  condescension.     The  Prince  brought 
an  extraordinary  lot  of  costly  presents,   and  no 
important  oflBcial  was  forgotten.     One  gift  by  the 
Czar  to  the  Emperor  was  a  bronze  group  repre- 
senting the  emancipation  of  the  Leao-tong  Pen- 
insula from  the  Japanese — which  may  be  thought 
to  show  that  the  Russians,  like  modt  other  per- 
sons, only  see  what  they  are  looking  at.    The 
Prince  appeared  to  be  eminently  saccesafol  io 
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whatever  was  his  undertaking,  and  now  that  he 
is  gone  the  new  Husso-Chinese  Bank,  in  a  palatial 
huilding  where  the  other  banks  are  denied  more 
than  the  barest  accommodations^  stands  as  a  bureau 
of  the  Russian  finance  department.  Five  millions 
of  taels  of  the  money  China  borrowed  to  pay  her 
war  debt  is  deposited  in  this  bank  as  security  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  Russia  secured 
from  her  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
Siberian  Railway  through  Manchuria.  The  capital 
of  the  bank  is  $5,000,000,  five-eighths  of  which 
was  subscribed  in  France. 

*  *  The  Russians  have  published  what  they  are 
pleased  to  make  known  of  the  terms  of  the  Russo. 
Chinese  agreement  concerning  this  new  division 
of  the  great  railroad  on  Chinese  land.  The  share- 
holders are  wholly  Russian  and  Chinese,  and  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  railroad  is  the  Russo -Chinese 
Bank.  The  raison  cTStre  of  the  bank  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad.  "When  the  books  were 
opened  for  subscriptions  for  stock  in  the  new  rail- 
road they  were  almost  immediately  closed,  be- 
cause more  than  the  money  needed  was  at  once 
offered.  The  length  of  the  railroad  is  to  be 
1,280  miles,  946  of  which  are  to  be  in  Man- 
churia. The  route  is  chosen  not  because  it  short- 
ens the  Siberian  Railway,  for  the  branches  to  it 
from  the  finished  sections  make  necessary  the 
constructiou  of  169  miles  more  than  an  entirely 
Siberian  route  would  require.  But  the  Manchuria 
route  is  cheaper  to  build  and  is  400  miles  further 
south,  in  a  better  climate  and  a  richer  country. 
China  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  the  road  at 
the  end  of  thirty-six  years,  or  to  take  it  without 
cost  at  the  end  of  eighty  years.  Goods  shipped 
through  Manchuria  are  to  be  free  from  Chinese 
taxes,  and  goods  brought  into  China  or  out  of  it 
by  the  railroad  will  pay  a  third  less  import  and 
export  duties  than  if  brought  in  or  out  at  Chi- 
nese seaports.  In  Manchuria  the  railroad  is  to 
be  poUced  by  Russian  constables. " 

A  Russo-Chinese  Point  of  View. 
Dr.  A.  V.  Markoff  contributes  to  the  London 
National  Review  for  April  an  article  on  the  Chinese 
question  which  deserves  more  attention  than  most 
of  the  essays  which  are  appearing  on  the  subject 
in  the  English  press.  Dr.  Markoff  is  a  Russian, 
resident  for  some  years  in  England,  who  has  trav- 
eled extensively  in  China  and  knows  the  Chinese 
well. 

THE    CHINESE   STANDPOINT. 

• 

In  his  article  upon  '  *  The  Policy  of  Russia  "  he 
brings  forcibly  before  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  fact  that  while  the  powers  are  glibly  talking 
about  the  partition  of  China,  they  may  be  bring- 
ing about  results  the  very  opposite  of  those  which 
they  anticipate.    In  other  words.  Dr.  Markoff  re- 


minds them  that  instead  of  partitioning  China 
they  may  simply  let  loose  the  Chinese  deluge 
which  may  ingulf  no  small  part  of  European  civ- 
ilization. Dr.  Markoff,  recognizing  this  fact, 
makes  it  the  basis  of  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
European  nations  to  act  in  unity  in  approaching 
the  inscrutable  Chinese  factor,  which  may  easily 
become  the  dominant  factor  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Dr.  Markoff  says: 

*  *  We  must  not  forget  that  while  petty  jeal^ 
ousies  in  Europe — Germany  against  England  ^ 
France  against  Germany — seem  to  forecast  & 
division  in  our  strength,  the  struggle  in  the  future 
will  not  be  that  of  nation  against  nation,  but  of 
race  against  race,  Mongolian  versus  Aryan.  Hav- 
ing had  the  Mongols  as  rulers  of  our  country,  we 
have  been  able  to  study  the  East  and  her  people 
— ^not  superficially,  but  through  her  languages, 
customs,  and  institutions.  Therefore  we  know 
the  East  and  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  her 
peoples  in  the  future." 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  foregoing  which 
would  not  have  been  indorsed  by  General  Gor- 
don, who  also  knew  the  East  and  appreciated  the 
possibilities  of  her  peoples  in  the  future. 

PARTITION   IMPOSSIBLE. 

Those  who  are  airily  drawing  up  schemes  on 
paper  for  the  partition  of  China  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  Dr.  Markoff  holds  they  are  reckon- 
ing without  their  host,  and  that  none  of  their 
schemes  can  be  carried  out: 

*  *  European  nations  are  far  from  being  efficiently 
equipped,  either  mentally  or  morally,  for  success- 
fully undertaking  the  partition  of  China — nay, 
we  will  go  even  a  step  further  and  say  outright 
that  such  a  partition  is  quite  impracticable.  By 
dint  of  brute  force  we  shall  certainly  be  able  to 
hold  and  maintain  a  few  places  on  the  coast — ^that 
is  possible;  but  unless  we  garrisoned  town  and 
country  throughout  the  interior  and  carried  out  a 
war  of  extermination  which  would  deluge  the 
whole  East  with  blood;  unless  we  can  convert  the 
Chinaman  into  the  European — wood  into  iron — 
we  cannot  hold  China. 

*  *  The  land  may  even  be  ruled  temporarily  by 
Europeans,  but  in  that  case  it  would  only  mean 
that  the  old,  old  tale  would  be  again  repeated. 
Our  European  nations  all  lack  the  stability,  or 
rather  they  lack  the  *  attributes  of  the  eternal,  * 
which  characterize  the  Chinese,  and  we  need  not 
think,  in  our  self-sufficient  satisfaction,  that  we 
are  going  to  eat  up  China  like  a  piece  of  bread- 
-^nd-cheese.  We  are  to  China  what  bulrushes  are 
to  the  oak.  If  we  go  there  we  go  as  English, 
French,  Germans,  Russians,  all  jealous  of  each 
other,  but  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  leave — 
if  we  ever  do  leave — as  Chinese." 
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The  breakdown  of  the  Chinese  Government  and 
their  collapse  in  the  Japanese  war  ought  not  to 
blind  us  to  the  fact  thsX,  as  Br.  Markoff  says, 
<  *  when  we  study  the  principles  of  Chinese  life 
and  when  we  see  how  zealously  they  try  to  live 
up  to  these  principles,  then  we  must  see  that  the 
race  possesses  all  qualifications  necessary  to  reach 
the  highest  degrees  of  mental,  industrial,  and 
political  development.  Gradually,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Chinese  become  amenable  to  European  cul- 
ture, they  are  bound  to  prove  an  immense  force 
in  the  world,  both  industrially,  politically,  and 
morally." 

THE    DUTY    OF    ENGLAND    AND    RUSSIA. 

Dr.  Markoff  concludes  his  paper  with  a  plea 
for  the  cooperation  of  England  and  Russia  in  con- 
fronting a  common  danger  in  the  far  East: 

*  *  China  can  only  be  conquered  by  a  higher 
civilization  than  her  own,  a  civilization  which 
will  be  based  not  on  theory,  but  which  will  be 
carried  out  in  practice. 

*  *  We  hope  Russia  will  not  be  hindered  in  her 
work  of  bringing  China  into  the  sphere  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  but  will  be  supported  by  Eng- 
land. We  also  hope  that  the  only  two  countries 
which  have  a  real  civilizing  mission  in  this  world 
will  go  hand  in  hand  in  agreement  with  each 
other  in  Asia,  dividing  their  spheres  of  action, 
and  not  plotting  and  planning  one  against  the 
other.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  both.  But 
if  they  will  not  work  together,  all  their  separate 
means  will  only  end  in  their  own  stultification, 
and  with  the  result  that  they  will  have  made  the 
Chinese  great  at  their  own  expense,  and  in  order 
finally  to  be  eaten  up  by  them — first  Russia  and 
then  the  rest  of  Europe.  China  will  then,  in 
point  of  fact,  be  actually  *Tyan-Sya' — the  uni- 
verse, the  kingdom  under  heaven,  as  they  call  it 
themselves." 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF  POW 

THE  last  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  April  is  entitled  '*The  Balance  of 
Power."  The  personality  of  the  writer,  who  has 
lived  in  Russia,  is  concealed  by  the  phrase 
''Quorum  Pars  B\iV  This  writer  maintains 
that  on  the  whole  Russia  has  treated  England 
extremely  well,  nor  is  there  any  antagonism  be- 
tween the  respective  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.    He  says  : 

*  *  There  is  really  no  cause  for  hostility  or 
suspicion.  So  far  as  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  Sea  are  concerned,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  trade  development  between  the  two  countries 
on  mutually  advantageous  terms.  England  is 
Russians  best  customer  for  food  products  ;  and 
even  if  Russia's  protective  system  were  an  un- 


generous one  to  us — which,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
not — ^it  is  to  Russia's  interest  as  much  as  to  ours 
that  the  trade  should  be  on  fair  give-and-take 
principles.  The  way  in  which  Ci^tain  Wiggins 
and  Mr.  Popham  have  been  encouraged  to  assist 
in  developing  the  Siberian  river  trade  holds  oat 
every  hope  that  increased  national  friendliness 
will  be  one  of  the  results." 

THE   CHINESE   POLICY    OP   RUSSIA. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  Chinese  policy  of 
Russia  will  be  reatl  by  many  with  surprise  : 

<^If  we  look  back  at  Russia's  dealings  with 
China,  we  see  that  her  relations  have  always  been 
friendly  and  fair.  In  the  Amur  boundary  ques- 
tion, two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Russians  and 
the  Manchus  were  equally  conquerors  and  ex- 
plorers. It  is,  indeed,  said  that  the  Russians 
once  removed  the  boundary  stones  in  a  tricky 
way  ;  but  that  is  also  a  very  old  Chinese  trick, 
and,  in  any  case,  one  of  which  local  oflScers  on  a 
remote  frontier  might  easily  on  either  side  be 
guilty.  On  the  whole,  the  history  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  trade  relations  up  to  our  own  times  points 
to  prudence,  loyalty,  and  even  considerate  gentle- 
ness on  the  Russian  side.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  Russians  did  a  smart  thing  in  filching  Pri- 
morsk  from  the  Manchus  after  our  last  war  with 
China.  Perhaps  they  did  ;  but  there  was  no 
violence  ;  it  was  all  a  matter  of  fair  negotiation. 
In  the  Hi  question,  eighteen  years  ago,  the  Rus- 
sians restored  certain  territory,  and  honorably 
swallowed  the  leek  in  a  way  which  no  one  ex- 
pected to  see.  Here,  again,  they  had  ♦  smartly  ' 
and  successfully  negotiated  with  an  incapable 
Manchu  envoy  in  Russia.  But  his  work  was  dis- 
avowed ;  Hi  was  demanded  in  accordance  with 
Russia's  promise  and  was  duly  given  back.  In 
the  same  way  with  Bokhara,  which  as  a  vassal 
state  is  now  much  more  helpless  than  was  China 
in  1880,  Russia  has  honorably  abandoned  to  her 
the  states  of  Roshan  and  Shignan,  in  accordance 
with  old  claims  justified  by  Bokhara. 

"  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  take  a  brief 
for  Russia,  whose  statesmen  are  probably  indi- 
vidually neither  worse  nor  better  than  the  rest  of 
mankind.  But  what  I  do  say  is  that  her  Asiatic 
policy  generally  seems  to  have  been  honorable 
'  as  a  whole, '  due  allowance  made  for  *  psycholog- 
ical '  considerations.  Russia's  whole  attitude  in 
the  world  is  far  from  being  an  aggressive  one, " 

*  FRANCE  THE  CAUSE  OF  TROUBLE. 

Nor  is  there  any  truth  even  in  the  allegation  of 
Russia's  action  against  British  interests.  **  Qwh 
rum  Pars  Fui^'  admits  that  it  is,  unfortunately, 
indisputable  that  Russia  has  thwarted  England 
here  and  there  in  small  matters  ;  but  be  argues 
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that  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
French  alliance.     He  says  : 

**  Russia,  in  order  to  protect  herself  against 
German  aggression  while  her  whole  resources 
are  devoted  to  developing  her  internal  wealth, 
had  found  it  useful  to  enlist  the  general  counte- 
nance of  France,  which  arrangement  necessitates 
on  the  part  of  Russia  occasional  counter- favors 
to  France  in  directions  where  her  own  interests 
are  not  touched.  In  this  way  Russia  can  make 
herself  disagreeable  to  us  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  without  our  being  able  to  retaliate  with 
the  same  light  hand.  Russia  wants  nothing  from 
us  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  she  does  not  even 
want  money  so  long  as  she  can  keep  France  in  a 
good  hopeful  humor.  Thus  it  falls  out  that 
though  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  make  the 
solid  Russian  interests  clash  with  ours,  or  to  pre- 
vent perfectly  above-board  and  honorable  deal- 
ings between  ourselves  and  Russia,  she  is  often 
forced  in  her  own  interests  to  abet  the  unreason- 
able pretensions  of  France.  The  remedy  would, 
of  course,  be  to  conciliate  France  in  such  a  way 
that  she  would  have  no  interest  in  thwarting  us 
or  in  inducing  Russia  to  aid  her  in  doing  so." 

RUSSIAN    JUSTICE    AND    HUMANITY. 

The  writer  pays  the  following  enthusiastic  trib- 
ute to  the  high  personal  characteristics  of  the 
Russian  people  : 

*  *  I  found  that  the  Russians  by  temperament 
were  without  exception  the  gentlest,  most  easy- 
going and  humane  nation  in  Europe — and  I  have 
seen  them  all.  Their  defects  are  many,  but  the 
leading  feature  in  the  Russian  character,  high 
and  low,  which  stands  above  faults  of  which  they 
have  their  full  share,  is  an  enthusiastic,  generous 
humanity,  easily  moved  to  sadness  and  tears  ; 
full  of  expansive  gratitude  for  kindness  ;  free 
from  meanness,  pettiness,  and  cunning  greed. 
In  short,  it  struck  me,  the  more  I  contemplated 
the  Russian  character,  that  they  were  the  only 
people  in  Europe  who  possessed  several  of  the 
better  characteristics  of  ourselves.  The  Russians 
are  not  so  fond  of  fair  play,  not  so  truthful,  not 
so  energetic,  not  so  manly  as  we  are  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  less  hypocritical,  more  truly 
modest,  gentler,  more  tender,  more  truly  reli- 
gious, more  humane,  and  less  brutal  and  violent 
in  every  way.  This  being  so,  I  decline  to  believe 
that  the  Russian  nation  as  a  body  or  the  Russian 
Government  as  its  representative — which  shares 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  that  body — would  ever 
lend  itself  heart  and  soul  to  an  aggressive  general 
war  for  mere  purposes  of  spite  and  plunder  ;  and 
in  this  matter,  far  inferior  though  the  Russians 
are  to  their  new  allies  in  intelligence,  wit,  vivacity, 
and  many  other  noble  qualities,  they  are  infinitely 


superior  to  the  French, 
with  less  venom." 


They  are  a  juster  race. 


Russia's  Sinews  of  War. 

In  his  article  in  the  National  Review  on  '  *  Rus- 
sia's Sinews  of  War,"  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  dis- 
cusses the  question  as  to  how  Russia  and  France 
would  be  able  to  stand  the  financial  strain  if  war 
resulted  over  the  present  Chinese  question.  In 
Mr.  Lawson^s  opinion,  Russia,  despite  her  appar- 
ent financial  prosperity  and  despite  the  great 
boom  in  Russian  industrial  enterprises,  would  find 
herself  in  a  very  difificult  position  on  the  outbreak 
of  war : 

*  *  If  the  Russian  Government  were  seriously 
thinking  of  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain,  or 
even  with  Japan,  one  thing  is  certain;  that  it 
could  not  hope  to  screw  its  ordinary  revenue  much 
higher  than  it  is  already.  All  economic  authori- 
ties who  have  studied  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Russian  people  agree  that  they  are  overtaxed 
already  and  could  bear  no  additional  burdens." 

The  Russian  national  debt  is  now  estimated  to 
be  nearly  $4,850,000,000.  The  annual  expendi- 
ture has  gone  up  from  900,000,000  roubles  in 
1891  to  over  1,300,000,000  roubles  in  1897. 
Russian  finance  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  that 
of  France  that  the  two  cannot  be  considered 
apart.     Mr.  Lawson  says  : 

'  <  France  is  now  the  principal  creditor  as  well 
as  the  chief  ally  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Not  only 
has  she  three-fourths  of  the  government  bonds 
held  abroad,  but  she  is  stuflBng  herself  full  of  Rus- 
sian mining  shares  and  other  wild-cat  scrip 
specially  manufactured  for  her  consumption. 
Frenchmen  who  can  appreciate  the  risk  to  both 
countries  involved  in  this  Franco- Russian  boom 
— as  mad  as  the  KaflBr  circus  in  its  worst  days — 
are  afraid  to  calculate  the  amount  of  French 
money  locked  up  in  it.  The  lowest  estimate  is 
8,000,000,000  francs,  and  some  of  them  run  as 
high  as  11,000,000,000.  The  day  that  sees  Russia 
on  the  verge  of  war  with  another  great  power  will 
give  the  Paris  Bourse  a  far  worse  fright  over  its 
Russian  securities  than  it  is  now  having  over  its 
Spanish  bonds.  An  actual  outbreak  of  war 
would  knock  25  per  cent,  at  least  off  the  mar- 
ket value  of  these  securities. 

* '  It  is  to  be  feared  that  France  had  rather  hazy 
ideas  of  what  she  was  committing  herself  to  when 
she  joyfully  undertook  to  act  the  part  of  benev- 
olent banker  to  the  Russian  empire.  French- 
men do  not  appear  to  have  examined  their  security 
very  closely  before  they  advanced  their  8,000,- 
000,000  on  it.  But  they  have  had  good  oppor- 
tunities since  to  complete  their  information.  Rus. 
sian  finance  is  a  favorite  subject  with  them  now, 
though  not  always  an  agreeable  one.     It  is  hardly 
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reassuring  to  them  to  discover,  as  they  have  done, 
that  the  Russian  people  are  even  more  heavily 
burdened  with  debt  than  their  government  is. 
Hopeless  indebtedness  is  the  normal  condition  of 
peasant  and  landowner  alike.  Eighty  million 
hectares  of  land — over  200,000,000  acres — are 
under  mortgage,  and  the  amount  of  the  mort- 
gages piled  up  on  them  is  estimated  at  £240,- 
000,000."  

THE  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK. 

IN  the  Woman  at  Home  for  April,  Jessie  Br6ch- 
ner,  who  has  gathered  the  material  for  her 
article  from  the  highest  sources,  writes  a  pleasant, 
gossipy  paper  on  the  King  and  Queen  of  Den- 
mark. It  is  illustrated  by  any  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  Queen,  and  also  by  an  original 
autograph  and  motto  written  specially  for  the 
article.  The  writer  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
her  majesty  the  Queen  of  Denmark  has  a  right 
of  precedence  over  her  majesty  the  Queen  of 
England — at  least  in  matter  of  years.  The  Queen 
of  Denmark  was  bom  in  1817,  so  that  she  is  now 
in  her  eighty-second  year,  and  is  still  in  as  full 
possession  of  her  faculties  as  Queen  Victoria. 
She  is  an  admirable  housewife,  writes  every  week 
to  each  of  her  three  daughters,  keeps  up  her 
reading  in  four  languages,  and  has  of  late  devel- 
oped a  new  interest  in  the  German  religious  liter- 
ature of  the  present  day.  She  is  very  fond  of 
painting  and  music.  The  royal  couple  breakfast 
at  9  o'clock,  and  all  their  visitors  are  expected  to 
sit  down  at  that  time,  no  matter  how  late  they 
may  have  gone  to  bed  on  the  previous  night. 

The  Queen  often  spends  her  morning  cutting 
flowers  and  arranging  them.  Through  the  winter 
months  they  give  dinner-parties  every  Wednes- 
day, and  often  on  Sundays.  These  dinners  are 
early,  and  the  guests  depart  before  a  London  din- 
ner would  begin.  The  Queen  drives  out  almost 
every  day  through  the  winter,  often  in  an  open 
carriage.  The  King  rides  every  morning  at  the 
riding  school  at  Christianborg  Palace  and  regu- 
larly visits  the  royal  stables.  He  is  very  fond 
of  horses,  his  preference  being  for  good-sized 
bays  and  chestnuts.  The  room  of  Alexander  III. 
at  Predensborg  is  preserved  in  exactly  the  same 
state  as  when  he  last  used  it.  It  contains  a  plain 
and  commonplace  walnut  writing-table  which  the 
Czar  had  bought  himself  in  a  small  Copenhagen 
shop.  He  frequently  patronized  the  small  local 
shops,  and  used  to  carry  home  his  purchases 
himself  in  triumph  to  the  children.  He  was  an 
immense  favorite  with  little  children,  and  often, 
says  Miss  Br6chner,  played  with  them  on  the 
floor,  forgetting  his  imperial  dignity.  A  por- 
trait of  King  Christian  IX.  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  the  Review. 


JAPAN'S  ECONOMIC  SITUATION. 

PROF.  BERNARD  MOSES  contributes  to  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  March  an 
able  analysis  of  present  economic  conditions  in 
Japan. 

Recent  writers  on  this  subject — notably  Mr. 
Jerome- Dyer  in  a  New  Century  Review  article 
from  which  we  quoted  last  month — have  been  in- 
clined to  confuse  the  artistic  skill  exhibited  by 
the  Japanese  people  with  mechanical  skill,  but 
Professor  Moses  shows  that  artistic  talent  is  not 
in  itself  sufficient  to  insure  great  industrial  suc- 
cess: 

*  *  Undoubtedly  artistic  taste  and  skill  applied 
to  production,  as  in  France,  tend  to  give  cur- 
rency and  increased  commercial  value  to  wares, 
but  artistic  taste  and  skill  alone  will  not  give  a 
nation  industrial  leadership.  In  many  of  their 
products  the  Japanese  have  shown  great  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  great  manual  dexterity  in  car- 
rying out  their  artistic  conceptions,  yet  there  is 
very  little  in  their  industrial  products  to  indicate 
that  they  have  ever  possessed  any  considerable 
degree  of  mechanical  ability.  Their  early  achieve- 
ments show  remarkable  progress  in  certain  lines, 
yet  in  mechanical  construction  they  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  first  stages  of  industrial  growth. 
At  present  they  are  employing  some  of  the  more 
complicated  appliances  for  the  development  and 
application  of  power;  but  these  appliances  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  nations  that  invented 
them,  but  they  are  used  generally  without  im- 
provement and  often  without  the  care  necessary 
for  their  greatest  effectiveness  and  longest  possi- 
ble preservation. 

LOW    WAGES   AND   STRIKES. 

<'A  nation  without  more  mechanical   talent 
than  Japan  has  thus  far  displayed,  relying  on 
other  nations  for  its  mechanical  constructions,  is 
likely  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  obliged  to  use 
inferior  machinery  for  communication  or  manu- 
facturing as  compared  with  those  nations  whoee 
genius  for  invention  leads  them  constantly  to 
make  improvements  in  tlieir  mechanical  appli- 
ances.   In  this  respect  Japan  will  be  handicapped 
in  her  industrial  rivalry  with  England  and  Amer- 
ica.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  lower  wages  of 
her  laborers  the  manufacturers  of  Japan  have  a 
certain  advantage  over  those  of  other  nations, 
yet  this  advantage  is  not  measured  by  the  difier- 
ence  of  wages  ;  for  while  the  Japanese  receive 
low  wages,  their  efficiency  is  also  low,  particularly 
in  the  construction,  repair,  and  use  of  machin- 
ery; and  under  the  modem  organization  of  pro- 
duction this  kind  of  labor  covers  many  of  the    ^ 
more  important  departments." 

'  *  As  Japan  enters  the  common  market  of  the 
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TVcstem  nations  with  her  wares,  her  conditions  of 
production  tend  to  approximate  those  of  the  na- 
tions with  whom  she  competes.  Her  laborers, 
becoming  better  informed  as  to  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  elsewhere,  demand  an  increase.  Already 
they  are  showing  strong  faith  in  strikes  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  the  end  desired.  Moreover, 
the  disposition  of  the  people  to  entertain  great 
respect  for  their  own  individual  judgments  under 
all  circumstances  furnishes  good  ground  for  the 
opinion  that  the  strike  will,  for  yet  a  number  of 
years,  continue  to  be  a  favorite  weapon  of  the 
Japanese  laborers  in. their  contests  with  their  em- 
ployers. But  in  spite  of  the  movement  toward 
Western  conditions  of  production,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  wages  in  Japan  will  ever  reach  the 
English  or  American  standard  ;  and  it  may  bo 
expected  that  in  spite  of  any  rise  of  wages  which 
may  be  brought  about,  the  increased  efficiency 
induced  by  the  organization  and  discipline  neces- 
sitated under  production  on  a  large  scale  will 
leave  the  employer  with  essentially  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  enjoys  at  present. " 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

Professor  Moses  points  out  that  what  deter- 
mines the  general  conditions  of  labor  in  Japan  is 
the    fact   that   production  is  conducted  for  the 
most  part  on  a  small  scale.     So  far  as  agriculture 
'    is  concerned  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
change  in  this  ruling  practice,  but  in  manufac- 
turing industries  there  are  signs  of  development. 
<  *  These  are  seen,  in  certain  lines  of  produc- 
tion, in  the  departure  from  individual   to  cor- 
porate industry  and  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
These  changes  are  especially  noteworthy  in  the 
.    manufacture  of  cotton  goods.    The  advance  along 
.  this   line   has  been  so  great  that  the  Japanese 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  achievements  made 
,     in  this  direction  considered  as  typical  of  the  in- 
.  dustrial  progress  of  the   nation.     They  like  to 
:    speak   of  Osaka  as  the  Manchester  of  Japan. 
^   The  products  of  the  Osaka  mills  find  their  largest 
..  foreign  market  in  China,  but  some  of  them  are 
.  carried  as  far  ^  India.     The  sales  in  India  are 
-    viewed  with  satisfaction,  because  they  represent 
T_  successful  competition  with  English  producers  on 
^    territory  under  English   rule.     In   carrying  on 
this  industry  the  raw  cotton  and  the  machinery 
are   imported,    and   the   domestic   advantage   is 
^-^  cheap  labor.     In   seeking  to   maintain  this  in- 
".     dustry  in  their  own  hands,  the  Japanese  will  be 
'.    obliged,  under  the  revised  treaties,  to  withstand 
the  competition  of  foreign  capital.     They  will  be 
.V,  obliged  to  compete,  moreover,  with  the  superior 
libility  in   industrial   organization   possessed  by 
u   .  the   English,    Germans,    and    Americans,    who, 


under  the  proposed  treaty  regulations,  will  \» 
able  to  get  all  the  advantages  of  cheap  labor  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Japanese  manufacturers.  For, 
through  the  revised  treaties,  foreigners  residini^ 
in  Japan  and  their  property  are  to  be  bi-onght 
under  Japanese  law  and  made  subject  lo 
Japanese  courts.  The  extra-territorial  jurisdic- 
tion  which  the  foreign  powers  have  exercised 
through  their  consuls  in  the  open  ports  is  tf> 
cease,  and  the  subjects  of  these  powers  are  to  be 
permitted  to  reside,  hold  property,  and  transact 
business  in  any  part  of  Japan.  Japan  will  under- 
take to  hold  the  same  relation  to  foreigners  thai 
the  leading  civilized  nations  of  the  West  main- 
tain." 

HANDICAPS   TO    PROGRESS. 

In  commerce  the  Japanese  are  still  on  a  com- 
paratively low  plane.  In  the  old  social  order  tim 
merchant  as  he  is  known  in  the  West  had  no 
place.  The  shopkeepers  of  the  towns  were  at  the 
lowest  extreme  of  the  social  scale,  and  their  call- 
ing was  generally  condemned.  They  had  the 
lowest  ideals  of  commercial  morality,  and  even 
now  the  Japanese  traders,  as  a  class,  are  regarded 
as  less  reliable  than  the  merchants  of  Western 
nations. 

Japan  is  also  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  lack 
of  thoroughness  in  workmanship  which  marks 
many  of  her  wares. 

*  *  Many  wares  fall  short  of  the  mechanical  ex- 
cellence required.  If  it  is  a  piece  of  silk,  a 
larger  thread  at  some  point  breaks  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  texture,  or  some  other  apparently  in- 
significant defect  appears.  In  the  works  of  the 
potters  the  wares  that  will  bear  the  most  carefnl 
scrutiny  are  only  a  small  part  of  those  produced. 
In  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  this  is  even 
more  emphatically  true.  The  lack  of  mechanical 
thoroughness  almost  always  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  On  account  of  this  the  nation  in 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  construction  of  all 
forms  of  machinery,  and  some  forms,  like  the 
higher  grades  of  bicycles,  are  entirely  beyond  its 
present  ability.  These  limitations  are  inherent 
in  the  character  of  a  people  that  is  always  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  an  artistic  rather  than  a 
mechanical  judgment.  Yet  it  may  happen  thai 
the  artistic  quality  of  certain  wares  will  more 
than  counterbalance  any  mechanical  defect  they 
may  possess.  This  might  very  well  be  true  in 
the  case  of  porcelain  and  textile  products,  but  no 
artistic  quality  of  the  bicycle  would  be  an  accept* 
able  substitute  for  mechanical  excellence." 

Even  in  the  manufacture  of  artistic  porcelain 
the  beginnings  of  production  on  a  large  scale 
have  been  made,  the  works  of  the  recogniaed 
masters  constitute  a  constantly  decreasing  quantity 
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in  the  exportations,  and  most  of  the  Japanese 
porcelains  now  put  on  the  market  are  cheap  and 

ugly- 

JAPAN   AND    ITALY A    PARALLEL. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Moses  draws  a  par- 
allel between  Japan  and  Italy  in  their  strivings 
to  attain  rank  with  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  : 

*<  After  the  achievement  of  political  unity,  Italy 
might  have  held  a  very  dignified  position  as  a 
third-rate  power.  She  might  have  continued  to 
enjoy  her  hereditary  prestige  in  art  and  to  take 
pride  in  her  early  intellectual  leadership.  The 
world  would  not  have  demanded  much  of  her, 
and  she  might  have  devoted  her  energies  to  the 
development  of  her  internal  administration  and 
economic  resources.  But  in  an  evil  hour  she  de- 
termined to  be  a  great  military  and  naval  state, 
and  as  a  result  of  her  ambition  she  has  been  for 
years  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  may  not 
be  wise  to  prophesy  that  Japan,  moved  by  tlfe 
ambition  to  be  a  great  power,  has  entered  upon  a 
career  which  leads  to  a  similar  end.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing  here 
a  certain  parallel.  Both  nations  have  won  dis- 
tinction for  their  artistic  creations.  Each  has  a 
email  territory  and  a  large  population,  which  has 
necessitated  careful  and  intense  cultivation  and 
left  little  opportunity  in  the  present  for  agricul- 
tural growth.  In  both  nations  the  genius  of  the 
people  is  artistic.  The  Japanese  and  the  Italians 
5tand  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  mechanical  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  and  by  reason  of  their  lack 
■of  mechanical  talent  sufferan  obvious  disadvantage 
in  the  rivalries  of  this  industrial  age.  Yet  during 
the  last  few  years  the  Japanese  have  been  en- 
joying their  industrial  honeymoon.  They  have 
started  on  a  new  career,  and  the  way  before  them 
has  seemed  to  be  very  easy  and  agreeable.  Be- 
•cause  they  have  not  yet  encountered  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  the  industrial  state,  it  is  possible  that 
they  are  living  in  the  sweet  delusion  that  there 
are  no  difficulties.  With  an  extended  use  of 
credit,  they  will  be  likely  to  enter  into  the  ex- 
periences of  commercial  crises,  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  factory  system  have  part  in 
the  practical  problems  that  have  been  brought  to 
th^  attention  of  Western  nations  by  strikes,  lock- 
outs, and  mob  violence.  In  whatever  aspect 
Japan's  economic  activity  is  viewed,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  prospects  of  economic  growth  justify- 
ing sufficient  expenditures  to  enable  the  nation  to 
play  the  rdle  that  is  apparently  the  object  of  its 
ambition." 

•  ^  External  pressure  broke  the  barriers  of  Jap- 
anese isolation  and  enabled  the  people  to  rise 
from  the  position  of  a  number  of  almost  inde- 


pendent and  antagonistic  provinces  to  be  a  na- 
tion in  reality  under  an  imperial  ruler.  Through 
the  influence  of  a  foreign  war  there  was  aroused 
a  spirit  of  national  patriotism,  which  has  swept 
away  the  pettiness  of  the  old  provincial  life,  and 
put  forth  the  demand  that  hereafter  the  nation 
shall  be  counted  in  the  treaties  among  the  most 
favored  nations." 

Gold  Monometallism  In  Japan. 

In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  March 
Mr.  J.  Soyeda,  of  the  Japanese  treasury,  cod- 
eludes  an  elaborate  review  and  defense  of  Japan's 
action  in  adopting  the  single  gold  standard  with 
the  following  summary  of  the  chief  advantage 
hoped  for  by  the  friends  of  the  new  monetanr 
system  : 

'  *  Economically,  the  gold  standard,  by  steady- 
ing prices,  will  contribute  much  to  the  real  in- 
crease of  wealth  ;  commercially,  foreign  trade 
will  be  freed  from  its  speculative  tendency,  and 
the  trade  with  gold  countries,  in  particular,  will 
be  facilitated  ;  industrially,  we  can  import  ma- 
chinery and  railroad  equipment  much  more 
easily  from  gold  countries  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  get  more  cheaply  cotton  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials from  China  and  other  silver- using  coun- 
tries, provided  the  supposition  that  silver  L^ 
doomed  to  fall  be  true  ;  financially,  the  relation 
with  the  external  money  market  will  be  made 
closer,  as  proved  already  by  the  sale  of  govern- 
ment bonds  in  the  London  market :  sociaJly,  the 
speculative  spirit  will  be  cooled  down,  luxurious 
habits  may  be  checked,  and  the  whole  tendency 
in  national  life  will  become  more  sound  and  trust- 
worthy. 

•  *  None  but  a  prophet  can  exactly  predict  how 
the  future  will  turn  out.  The  benefits  described 
are  what  the  writer  believes  will  be  realized ; 
whether  this  belief  is  well  founded  or  not  must  he 
left  to  the  verdict  of  time.  Without  sound 
money,  true,  general,  and  lasting  economic  prog- 
ress is  never  to  be  realized.  This  is  why  Japan 
made  up  her  mind  to  adopt  the  gold  standard.  It 
is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  writer  that  all  enlight- 
ened countries  may  adopt  this  standard  without 
heeding  the  groundless  cry  of  bimetallists  that 
gold  is  scarce,  or  their  fruitless  efforts  to  convene 
international  conferences.  The  annual  output  of 
gold  is,  in  fact,  on  the  increase,  and  international 
agreement  is  practically  impossible.  The  only 
actual  result  of  the  agitation  for  a  new  conference 
is  to  intensify  the  fluctuations  of  silver  in  the 
market.  Gold  monometallism  alone  can  pave 
the  way  to  the  attainment  of  a  universal  money, 
and  thus  to  that  closer  intercourse  that  shall 
bring  all  the  nations  into  one  brotherhood— the 
goal  and  destiny  of  mankind." 
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IS  THERE  WORK  ENOUGH  FOR  ALL? 

DR.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  discusses  this 
question  in  the  April  Forum.  To  state  the  prob- 
lem in  Br.  Harris'  own  words: 

*  *  Granted  that  you  have  proved  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nation  as  a  whole  increases  steadily 
witli  the  adoption  of  new  inventions  in  machinery 
and  the  application  of  the  powers  of  steam  and 
electricity,  does  not  all  this  progress  involve  the 
displacement  of  the  laborer  ?    Where  a  thousand 
seamstresses  were  once  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture  of    clothing,    one    hundred    only  were 
needed  after  the  invention  of  the  sewing-machine. 
Where  a  thousand  blacksmiths'  apprentices  were 
needed  to  make  nails  by  hand,  one  only  is  needed 
now  with  the  machine  that  makes  them  out  of 
eteel  wire.     What  becomes  of  the  nine  hundred 
seamstresses  and  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  nailmakers  thus  thrown  out  of  employment  ? 
If  a^icultural  machinery  enables  one  man  to  do 
what  six  did  in  former  times,  what  happens  to 
the  five  not  needed  for  agricultural  production  ? 
All  along  the  line  machinery  is  pushing  out  the 
laborer  from  the  work  for  which  he  has  been 
preparing  himself  since  infancy.     Scarcely  any 
of  the  old  trades  which  required  seven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship can  avoid  the  fate  which  mechani- 
cal invention  forces  upon  them.     Some  ingenious 
devices  or  a  series  of  such  devices  are  deftly  in- 
serted in  place  of  the  living  hand,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  workman,  skilled  by  long  appren- 
ticeship, is  gone." 

NEW    CALLINGS    FOR    THE    WORKERS. 

Dr.  Harris  shows  how,  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  new  avenues  of  employment  are  cre- 
ated: 

*  *  Human  wants  and  desires  have  come  to  de- 
mand more  than  the  mere  necessities  for  living. 
Before  a  complete  supply  of  such  necessities  is 
reached,  society  demands  creature  comforts  and 
means  of  luxury.  It  accordingly  sends  out  its 
demand  for  laborers  who  have  greater  skill  of 
manipulation  and  greater  power  of  invention,  and 
invites  them  to  ascend  to  better-paid  industries. 
These  include  manufactures  that  are  adapted  to 
luxury  and  creature  comforts  and  which  require 
a  high  order  of  educated  technical  skill.  This 
culling  out  of  the  higher  class  of  laborers  relieves 
the  pressure  on  the  lower  orders,  wherein  ma- 
chinery displaces  the  mere  hand  laborer.  It  is 
obvious  all  along  the  line  that  a  new  cycle  of 
employments  which  add  luxury  and  creature 
comforts  may  draw  into  it  the  laborers  of  the 
lower  class  as  fast  as  they  can  be  dispensed  with 
below.  Suppose  that  an  extreme  limit  is  reached, 
and  that  one  person  out  of  each  hundred  of  the 


population  is  able  to  supply  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery all  the  raw  material  that  is  needed. 
Suppose  again  that  one  person  out  of  each  hun- 
dred of  the  people  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
when  aided  by  machinery,  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
producing  all  the  articles  of  necessity.  Suppose 
the  same  in  the  spheres  of  transportation  and 
commerce.  When  once  the  labor  was  readjusted 
it  would  be  found  that  the  ninety- nine  laborers 
out  of  each  hundred  could  be  profitably  employed 
in  providing  a  better  quality  of  clothing,  more 
commodious  dwellings,  more  comfortable  furni- 
ture, better  transportation  facilities,  and  more 
healthful  mills  and  working-places  for  the  laborer. 
The  entire  surplus  of  laborers  could  be  taken  up 
into  this  higher  order  of  occupations  that  in- 
crease the  means  of  luxury  and  comfort  for  the 
people. 

ADAPTABILITY    ESSENTIAL. 

» '  This  readjustment  of  vocations  may  be  ac- 
complished well  enough,  provided  the  laborers 
are  generally  intelligent.  But  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant proviso.  The  populace  must  be  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  have  that  superior 
intelligence  which  comes  from  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, industrial  drawing,  etc.  And  with  edu- 
cation the  laborer  becomes  able  to  ascend  from 
mere  hand  work  to  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  machinery  and  to  those  employments  requir- 
ing greater  skill  which  furnish  the  articles  of  lux- 
ury and  creature  comfort. " 

The  figures  of  the  United  States  census  seem 
to  bear  out  Dr.  Harris'  contentions.  In  the 
twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  there  was  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  higher  vocations — that 
is  to  say,  the  learned  professions,  teaching,  jour- 
nalism, literature,  art,  printing,  etc. — of  nearly 
50  per  cent. 

'  *  The  number  of  vocations  also  increases  and 
will  increase  ;  the  inventive  mind  being  very 
active  m  the  direction  of  furnishing  new  devices 
for  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
communication between  the  individual  and  his 
fellow -men.  As  fast  as  the  supply  of  the  lower 
order  of  wants  can  be  effected  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, large  numbers  press  upward  into  these 
vocations,  which  have  to  deal  with  intercommuni- 
cation, the  diffusion  of  science,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  taste.  That  part  of  the  population 
which  still  labors  in  the  lowest  round  of  occupa- 
tions claims  as  its  right  that  those  who  fill  the 
professional  employments  shall  labor  for  its  de- 
lectation and  welfare. 

**  Suppose  that  machinery  should  so  far  con- 
quer drudgery  that  one  person  in  each  hundred, 
by  the  aid  of    machinery,  could  furnish  all  the 
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food,  clothing,  and  shelter  needed  for  the  other 
ninety-nine :  every  one  of  these  ninety-nine 
would  find  ample  employment  in  the  higher  order 
of  employments  which  provide  means  for  luxury, 
protection,  and  culture.  The  discontent  exist- 
ing at  the  present  time  originates  largely  in  the 
feeling  that  there  is  too  much  drudgery  and  too 
little  time  for  science,  art,  literature,  and  the 
contemplation  of  ideals.  Instead  of  coming  too 
fast,  useful  inventions  are  not  coming  fast 
enough. " 

THE  MUNICIPAUTY  AND  THE  GAS-SUPPLY. 

IN  our  April  number  we  quoted  from  two 
articles  on  the  recent  lease  of  the  Philadel- 
phia gas-works,  an  event  in  American  municipal 
history  of  far  more  than  local  interest  and  sig- 
nificance. In  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  May, 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  reviews  Philadelphia's  experi- 
ence from  the  point  of  view  of  the  municipal 
economist. 

Dr.  Rowe  concedes  that  the  opponents  as  well 
as  the  friends  of  the  lease  were  generally  agreed 
that  the  results  of  municipal  management  of  the 
gas-works  were  not  encouraging,  but  he  says  that 
this  conclusion  was  reached  without  a  suflBciently 
thorough  investigation  of  the  facts.  His  own 
study  of  the  history  of  this  municipal  enterprise 
leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  most  serious  de- 
fects connected  with  city  management  are  trace- 
able to  evils  inherited  from  the  long  period  of 
irresponsible  management  by  the  so-called  **  gas 
trust,"  which  can  give  no  fair  test  of  municipal 
eflBciency,  while  during  the  period  of  responsible 
city  control — that  is,  the  last  ten  years — he  finds 
indication  of  improvement  in  every  direction. 
That  such  improvement  was  not  more  rapid  he 
attributes  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  city  coun- 
cils rather  than  to  defects  in  the  administration 
of  the  gas  department.  Dr.  Rowe  cites  abundant 
statistics  in  support  of  this  contention. 

THE   ABANDONMENT    OF   A   MUNICIPAL   FUNCTION. 

Aiter  discussing  the  lease  as  a  purely  business 
relation  between  the  city  and  the  company.  Dr. 
Rowe  proceeds  to  examine  the  relinquishment  by 
the  city  of  the  gas  service  as  a  municipal 
function. 

<*  That  the  use  of  gas  is  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  modem  life  requires  no 
demonstration.  Neither  will  any  one  doubt  that 
it  is  destined  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
part  for  some  years  to  come. 

<<  At  the  time  the  gas-works  were  placed  under 
municipal  control  in  Glasgow — and  the  same 
statement  applies  to  the  other  cities  of  Great 
Britain — the  use  of  gas  was  limited  to  the  well- 


to-do  classes.     After  careful  study  and  inquiry, 
the  municipal  authorities  came  to  the  conclusioD 
that  to  introduce  its  use  for  cooking  and  illumi- 
nating purposes  by  the  working  classes,  particu- 
larly in  the  thickly  settled   tenement  districts, 
would  work  radical  changes  in  their  mode  of  life. 
The  wastefulness  of  the  coal -stove  and  the  com- 
paratively high  cost  of  its  maintenance  had  given 
to  uncooked   foods  an   important  place    in   tLe 
standard   of  life  of  these  classes,    a   fact   that 
seriously  affected  their  industrial  eflSciency  and 
physical  vigor.     The  widespread  use  of  alcohoUc 
liquors  was  largely  to  be  explained  by  the  crude 
diet  of  the  poorer  classes.     It  was  evident  that 
the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the  stand- 
ard of  life  could  only  be  effected  by  the  city 
through  a  temporary  subordination  of  financial 
considerations.     In  order  to  facihtate  the  use  of 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  automatic  pennv- 
in-the-slot  meters   were   introduced.      For  two 
cents  a  large  burner  would  be  supplied  for  & 
period  of  five  hours.     Furthermore,  the  city  in- 
augurated the  poUcy  of  renting  gas-stoves,  mak- 
ing all  connections  free  of  charge.     At  first  the 
use  of  automatic  meters  was  small,  but  with  each 
year  the  number  has  increased  until  at  the  present 
time  we  find  over  13,000  of  such  meters  in  use 
in  Manchester.     With  each  year  the  number  of 
gas-stoves  rented  by  the  city  is  increasing.     In 
1896  Glasgow    rented    12,762   and   Manchester 
9,403. 

AN    IMPORTANT   SOCIAL    8EBVICE. 

'  <  The  influence  of  this  more  general  use  of 
gas  upon  the  standard  of  Hfe  is  strongly  evident 
to  any  one  examining  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  English  cities.  The  use 
of  cooked  foods  is  far  more  general  than  was  the 
case  ten  years  ago.  That  this  change  has  had  an 
influence  upon  the  health  and  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  population  is  attested  by  the  testimony  of 
health  officers.  Furthermore,  through  the  low 
price  of  gas  the  city  has  been  able  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence upon  industrial  conditions.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  gas-engine  to  replace  the  steam- 
engine  has  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  small 
manufacturer. 

<*  In  pursuing  this  policy  in  the  gas  adminis- 
tration, the  English  cities  have  been  carrying 
out  a  general  principle  which  pervades  the  man- 
agement of  all  their  quasi-pubUc  works.  The 
municipal  street- railroad  systems  are  being  used 
to  effect  a  more  equable  distribution  of  popula- 
tion ;  the  municipal  water-supply  furnishes  hy- 
draulic power  at  low  rates  ;  and  the  municipal 
gas-supply  is  contributing  to  the  improvement  of 
the  standard  of  life  and  of  the  industrial  efficien(^ 
of   the  population.     The  municipality,   for  this 
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reason^  represents  a  far  more  positive  force  in 
English  city  life  than  in  the  United  States.  That 
American  municipalities  must,  in  time,  perform 
the  same  functions  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
followed  the  course  of  municipal  development. 
To  relinquish  public  works  means  simply  to  post- 
pone the  period  when  such  service  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

» *  From  Whatever  point  of  view  the  change  of 
poUcy  in  Philadelphia  be  examined,  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  marks  a  retrograde  movement  is  un- 
avoidable. This  is  particularly  true  when  it  is 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  civic  progress. 
The  recent  history  of  American  municipalities 
has  shown  that  the  dangers  to  be  feared  do  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  municipal  socialism,  but 
rather  in  the  increasing  influence  of  private  cor- 
porations enjojring  public  franchises  upon  our 
public  life.  The  inability  of  our  city  govern- 
ments to  maintain  control  over  private  corpora- 
tions performing  quasi -public  functions  is  the 
most  conspicuous  weakness  of  our  administrative 
system.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  these  corporations  have  succeeded  in  in- 
trenching themselves  as  the  real  power  behind 
the  constituted  authorities  in  all  matters  affecting 
their  interests.'* 

A  STUDY  IN  MUNICIPAL  POUTICS. 

MISS  JANE  ADDAMS,  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  contributes  to  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics  a,  Yi&per  on  **  Ethical  Survivals 
in  Municipal  Corruption,"  based  on  observation 
during  *  <  eight  years*  residence  in  a  ward  of 
Chicago  which  has,  during  all  of  that  time,  re- 
turned to  the  city  council  a  notoriously  corrupt 
politician. "  We  may  add  that  since  Miss  Ad- 
dams'  article  appeared  in  print  the  same  alder- 
man has  once  more  been  elected  to  represent  the 
ward  in  wliich  Hull  House  is  situated,  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  efforts  to  defeat  him  made  by 
the  Municipal  Voters*  League  and  other  reform 
agencies,  of  which  Hull  House  itself  was  one. 

THE   MILK    OF   HUMAN    KINDNESS. 

Miss  Addams  gives  many  interesting  facts  to 
illustrate  the  various  ways  by  which  a  typical 
Chicago  alderman  of  the  baser  sort  has  ingrati- 
ated himself  with  his  constituency,  which  is 
largely  composed  of  foreign-born  citizens  and 
numbers  altogether  fifty  thousand  people. 

**  Any  one  who  has  lived  among  poorer  people 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  their  constant 
kindness  to  each  other  ;  that  unfailing  response 
to  the  needs  and  distresses  of  their  neighbors, 
even  when  in  danger  of  bankruptcy  themselves. 
This  is  their  reward  for  living  in  the  midst  of 
poverty.     They  have  constant  opportunities  for 


self-sacrifice  and  generosity,  to  which,  as  a  rule, 
they  respond.  A  man  stands  by  his  friend  when 
he  gets  too  drunk  to  take  care  of  himself,  when 
he  loses  his  wife  or  child,  when  he  is  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  when  he  is  arrested  for  a 
petty  crime.  It  seems  to  such  a  man  entirely 
fitting  that  his  alderman  should  dp  the  same  thing 
on  a  larger  scale — that  he  should  help  a  constitu- 
ent out  of  trouble  just  because  he  is  in  trouble, 
irrespective  of  the  justice  involved.'* 

**  The  alderman,  therefore,  bails  out  his  con- 
stituents when  they  are  arrested,  or  says  a  good 
word  to  the  police  justice  when  they  appear  be- 
fore him  for  trial;  uses  his  ^  pull  *  with  the  mag- 
istrate when  they  are  likely  to  be  fined  for  a 
civil  misdemeanor,  or  sees  what  he  can  do  to  <  fix 
up  matters  *  with  the  State*s  attorney  when  the 
charge  is  really  a  serious  one." 

GOOD    USE    OF    THE   SPOILS   OF    OFFICE. 

<  ^  Because  of  simple  friendliness,  the  alderman 
is  expected  to  pay  rent  for  the  hard-pressed  ten- 
ant when  no  rent  is  forthcoming,  to  find  jobs 
when  work  is  hard  to  get,  to  procure  and  divide 
among  his  constituents  all  the  places  which  he 
can  seize  from  the  City  Hall.  The  alderman  of 
the  Nineteenth  Ward  at  one  time  made  the  proud 
boast  that  he  had  twenty  six  hundred  people  in 
his  ward  upon  the  public  pay-roll.  This,  of 
course,  included  day-laborers,  but  each  one  felt 
under  distinct  obligations  to  him  for  getting  the 
job." 

By  this  means  alone  the  alderman  controlled 
one- third  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  ward. 

*  *  If  we  recollect,  further,  that  the  franchise- 
seeking  companies  pay  respectful  heed  to  the  ap- 
plicants backed  by  the  alderman,  the  question 
of  voting  for  the  successful  man  becomes  as 
much  an  industrial  as  a  political  one.  An  Italian 
laborer  wants  a  job  more  than  anything  else,  and 
quite  simply  votes  for  the  man  who  promises 
him  one." 

* » The  alderman  may  himself  be  quite  sincere 
in  his  acts  of  kindness.  In  certain  stages  of 
moral  evolution,  a  man  is  incapable  of  unselfish 
action  the  results  of  which  will  not  benefit  some 
one  of  his  acquaintances ;  still  more,  of  conduct 
that  does  not  aim  to  assist  any  individual  what- 
soever ;  and  it  is  a  long  step  in  moral  progress 
to  appreciate  the  work  done  by  the  individual  for 
the  community." 

* '  The  alderman  gives  presents  at  weddings 
and  christenings.  He  seizes  these  days  of  family 
festivities  for  making  fnends.  It  is  easiest  to 
reach  people  in  the  holiday  mood  of  expansive 
good- will,  but  on  their  side  it  seems  natural  and 
kindly  that  he  should  do  it.  The  alderman  pro- 
cures passes  from  the  railroads  when  his  constit- 
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uents  wkh  to  visit  friends  or  to  attend  the  funerals 
of  distant  relatives;  he  buys  tickets  galore  for 
benefit  entertainments  given  for  a  widow  or  a 
consumptive  in  peculiar  distress;  he  contributes 
to  prizes  which  are  awarded  to  the  handsomest 
lady  or  the  most  popular  man.  At  a  church 
bazaar,  for  instance,  the  alderman  finds  the  stage 
all  set  for  his  dramatic  performance.  When 
others  are  spending  pennies  he  is  spending  dol- 
lars. Where  anxious  relatives  are  canvassing  to 
secure  votes  for  the  two  most  beautiful  children 
who  are  being  voted  upon,  he  recklessly  buys 
votes  from  both  sides,  and  laughingly  declines  to 
say  which  one  he  likes  the  best,  buying  off  the 
young  lady  who  is  persistently  determined  to  find 
out  with  five  dollars  for  the  flower  bazaar,  the 
posies,  of  course,  to  be  sent  to  the  sick  of  the 
parish.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  a  bazaar  suits 
him  exactly.  He  murmurs  many  times,  ♦  Never 
mind;  the  money  all  goes  to  the  poor,'  or  <  It  is 
all  straight  enough  if  the  church  gets  it, '  or  *  The 
poor  won't  ask  too  many  questions. '  The  oftener 
he  can  put  sentiments  of  that  sort  into  the  minds 
of  his  constituents,  the  better  he  is  pleased. 
Nothing  so  rapidly  prepares  them  to  take  his  view 
of  money-getting  and  money -spending." 

SOURCES    OF    CORRUPTION. 

*  *  The  question  does,  of  course,  occur  to  many 
minds.  Where  does  the  money  come  from  with 
which  to  dramatize  so  successfully  ?  The  more 
primitive  people  accept  the  truthful  statement  of 
its  sources  without  any  shock  to  their  moral 
sense.  To  their  simple  minds  he  gets  it  *  from 
the  rich,'  and  so  long  as  he  again  gives  it  out  to 
the  poor,  as  a  true  Robin  Hood,  with  open  hand, 
they  have  no  objections  to  offer.  Their  ethics 
are  quite  honestly  those  of  the  merry-making 
foresters.  The  next  less  primitive  people  of  the 
vicinage  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  he  leads 
*  the  gang '  in  the  city  council  and  sells  out  the 
city  franchises  ;  that  he  makes  deals  with  the 
franchise- seeking  companies  ;  that  he  guarantees 
to  steer  dubious  measures  through  the  council,  for 
which  he  demands  liberal  pay  ;  that  he  is,  in 
short,  a  successful  boodler.  But  when  there  is 
intellect  enough  to  get  this  point  of  view,  there  is 
also  enough  to  make  the  contention  that  this 
is  universally  done  ;  that  all  the  aldermen  do  it 
more  or  less  successfully,  but  that  the  alderman 
of  the  Nineteenth  Ward  is  unique  in  being  so 
generous  ;  that  such  a  stat«  of  affairs  is  to  be  de- 
plored, of  course,  but  that  that  is  the  way  busi- 
ness is  run,  and  we  are  fortunate  when  a  kind- 
hearted  man  who  is  close  to  the  people  gets  a 
large  share  of  the  boodle  ;  that  he  serves  these 
franchised  companies  who  employ  men  in  the 
building  and  construction  of  their  enterprises,  and 


that  they  are  bound  in  return  to  give  jobs  to  his 
constituency.  It  is  again  the  justification  of 
stealing  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  Even 
when  they  are  intelligent  enough  to  complete  the 
circle  and  to  see  that  the  money  comes,  not  from 
the  pockets  of  the  companies'  agents,  but  from 
the  street  car  fares  of  people  like  themselves,  it 
almost  seems  as  if  they  would  rather  pay  two 
cents  more  each  time  they  ride  than  give  up  the 
consciousness  that  they  have  a  big,  warm-hearted 
friend  at  court  who  will  stand  by  them  in  an 
emergency.  The  sense  of  just  deaUng  comes  ap- 
parently much  later  than  the  desire  for  protection 
and  kindness.  On  the  whole,  the  gifts  and  favors 
are  taken  quite  simply,  as  an  evidence  of  good 
and  loving  kindness,  or  are  accepted  as  inevitable 
political  measures." 

Miss  Addams  admirably  sums  up  the  vital 
truth  of  the  whole  matter  in  these  two  paragraphs: 

< '  The  alderman  is  really  elected  because  he  is 
a  good  friend  and  neighbor.  He  is  corrupt,  of 
course,  but  he  is  not  elected  because  he  is  cor- 
rupt, but  rather  in  spite  of  it.  His  standard 
suits  his  constituents.  He  exemplifies  and  exag- 
gerates the  popular  type  of  a  good  man.  He  has 
attained  what  his  constituents  secretly  long  for." 

<*  This  lowering  of  standards,  this  setting  of 
an  ideal,  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  situation, 
for  daily  by  our  actions  and  decisions  we  not 
only  determine  ideals  for  ourselves,  but  largely 
for  each  other.  We  are  all  involved  in  this 
political  corruption,  and  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity stand  indicted.  This  is  the  penalty  of  a 
democracy — that  we  are  bound  to  move  forward 
or  retrograde  together.  None  of  us  can  stand 
aside,  for  our  feet  are  mired  in  the  same  soil 
and  our  lungs  breathe  the  same  air." 


THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNING  OLIGARCHY. 

MR.  SIDNEY  LOW,  till  recently  editor  of 
the  St,  James's  Gazette^  London,  contrib- 
utes to  the  April  Forum  an  interesting  study  of 
the  English  political  system,  with  special  reference 
to  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  practical 
government. 

Mr.  Low  reiterates  the  familiar  observation  of 
English  publicists  that  the  English  system  of 
government  is  even  more  democratic  than  the 
American,  and  yet  he  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  **  the  multitude  does  not  rule  England*' — 
that  is,  the  actual  administration  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  persons  belonging  to  the  most  numerous 
classes  of  the  population. 

THE    CABINET. 

Although  hardly  recognized  in  English  politi- 
cal theory,  the  cabinet,  in  Mr.  Low's  view,  is 
the  true  keystone  of  English  government  as  ad- 
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ministered  to-day,  and  in  practice  the  cabinet  is 
a  powerful  check  on  democratic  tendencies.  To 
the  fling  of  certain  English  writers  that  the 
American  voter's  chief  function  is  to  choose  a 
despot  every  four  years,  Mr.  Low  very  aptly  re- 
plies that  as  matters  stand  the  chief  political  duty 
of  the  British  voter  is  to  elect  an  oligarchy, 
whose  powers  are  almost  unlimited  till  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  be  abandoned.  So  long  as  it 
is  permitted  to  exist,  this  oligarchy  is  more  power- 
ful than  our  President. 

'  *  In  theory,  of  course,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  dismiss  it  at  any  moment  or  may  cause 
it  to  reverse  its  policy  by  an  adverse  vote.  But 
in  modem  practice  the  House  of  Commons  sel- 
dom does  this,  unless  the  cabinet  breaks  up  by 
internal  dissension — as  was  the  case  in  1886, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  shattered  his  ministry  over 
the  Irish  home- rule  bill — or  unless  ministers 
themselves  feel  that  their  mandate  is  exhausted 
and  voluntarily  court  defeat.  The  latter  event 
happened  in  1895,  when  Lord  Rosebery  went  out 
of  ofBce,  after  a  hostile  division  on  a  minor  ques- 
tion of  departmental  administration  in  a  half- 
empty  House.  In  a  general  way,  however,  it  is 
true  to  say  that  in  our  time  the  House  of  Com- 
mons does  not  defeat  its  ministers  on  points  in- 
volving the  existence  of  a  cabinet. 

*  *  The  remedy  of  punishing  a  cabinet  by  a  vote 
of  censure  or  by  throwing  out  a  government  bill 
of  importance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  House  ;  but 
it  is  tending  more  and  more  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old — and  never  formally  abandoned — expedi- 
ent of  impeachment,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  prerogative  to  be  used  only  in  extreme 
cases.  No  doubt  ministers  are  constantly  de- 
feated in  committee  debates  in  which  the  details 
of  bills  are  discussed  ;  but  this  seldom  happens 
except  on  comparatively  small  points  on  which 
they  themselves  are  not  unwilling  to  give  way. 
Otherwise,  and  so  long  as  they  are  not  guilty  of 
corruption  or  gross  misconduct,  they  are  fairly 
safe  in  the  House  until  such  time  as  a  long  series 
of  unfavorable  by-elections  has  altered  the  bal- 
ance of  parties  at  Westminster,  or  convinced 
ministers  that  they  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  electors  out  of  doors.  Till  one  of  these 
things  happens  the  cabinet  has  practical  immunity 
in  the  lower  house,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason: 
the  ministers  are  the  nominees,  not  of  the  House 
as  a  whole,  but  only  of  the  majority;  and,  nat- 
urally, the  majority  does  not  want  to  defeat  itself 
and  confer  a  victory  on  the  opposition." 

Mr.  Low  explains  the  peculiar  influence  pos- 
sessed by  an  English  premier  over  his  followers 
as  largely  due  to  the  fear  of  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament and  the  resulting  general  election,  which 
the  premier  can  always  hold  out  as  a  threat  in 


case  of  disagreement.     In  the  conduct  of  admin- 
istration the  premier  can  do  about  as  he  pleases. 

THE   '*  GOVERNING    CLASS "    IN    ENGLAND. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  the  American  reader  to 
understand  why  the  members  of  the  British  cab- 
inet should  always  come  from  a  particular  social 
class.     On  this  point  Mr.  Low  remarks: 

**  Theoretically,  of  course — indeed,  in  the  view 
of  most  Englishmen — any  man  can  become  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  just  as  he  can  become  a 
member  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  formal  bar 
to  prevent  it.  The  road  is  open  to  al  British 
subjects;  and  so  far  as  any  positive  enactments  or 
prohibitions  are  concerned,  it  should  be  no  more 
impossible  for  a  rail -splitter  or  a  country  attorney 
to  become  prime  minister  of  England  than  for  a 
person  of  the  same  condition  to  attain  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  But  we  talk  here 
not  of  possibilities,  but  of  actualities;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  rare,  and  it  has  been  rare  at 
any  time  during  this  century,  for  a  man  not 
a  member  of  one  of  the  aristocratic  or  territo- 
rial families,,  nor  closely  associated,  by  wealth, 
education,  and  social  connections,  with  the  circle 
that  includes  those  families,  to  enter  the  cabinet 
of  Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  he  must  be- 
long to  what  has  been  correctly  described  as  the 
governing  order;  for  such  an  order  there  is  in 
England.  It  consists,  roughly  speaking,  of  the 
peerage  and  its  offshoots,  the  great  landowner* 
and  county  families,  and  the  comparatively  lim- 
ited number  of  wealthy  persons  of  the  mercan- 
tile, manufacturing,  and  professional  classes  who 
are  admitted  to  what  is  called  'society.*  In 
fact,  society,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  almost 
conterminous  with  the  governing  class.  It  would 
be  difiBcult  to  say  what  constitutes  exactly  the 
qualification  for  membership  of  this  select  body. 
Birth,  wealth,  leisure,  are  no  doubt  the  main 
requisites.  Without  at  least  one,  and  preferably 
more  than  one,  of  the  three,  it  is  difficult  to  enter 
the  circle. 

* '  Fortunately  for  itself  and  fortunately  for  the 
country,  the  aristocracy  in  England  has  never 
been  a  caste.  In  these  matters  mankind  is  ruled 
by  names;  and  nothing  has  worked  more  usefully 
than  the  custom — for,  as  it  happens,  it  is  no  more 
than  a  custom — by  which  honorary  titles  do  not 
attach  to  the  descendants  of  the  younger  children 
of  English  peere.  It  might  have  become  the 
fashion  for  every  child,  grandchild,  and  great 
grandchild  of  a  baron  or  viscount  to  be  called 
'  Lord  '  or  *  Lady '  to  the  end  of  time.  As  it  is, 
the  younger  son  of  a  lord  is  only  *  The  Honora- 
ble; '  and  his  son  is  plain  *  Mr.*  Thus  the  scion 
of  a  noble  house  merges  into  the  upper  stratum 
of  the  commonalty. 
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<<  At  the  same  time  the  wealthy  and  successful 
member  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie  is  not  debarred 
from  entering  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
process  is  usually  performed  in  the  second  or 
third  generation.  The  son  of  the  rich  contractor, 
■or  manufacturer,  or  mine -owner  is  sent  to  Eton 
«nd  Christ  Church,  marries  the  daughter  of  one 
-of  the  territorial  families,  enters  Parliament,  and 
in  course  of  time  may  receive  a  peerage  himself. 
The  governing  class  has  assimilated  him.'' 

In  regard  to  the  homage  paid  to  merit  for  its 
own  sake  by  this  English  oligarchy,  Mr.  Low 
says: 

<  *  It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  ruling 
^que  has  never  shown  itself  adverse  to  the  recog- 
nition of  ability.  The  clever  professional  man 
is  occasionally  admitted,  though  not,  as  a  rule, 
till  his  cleverness  has  taken  the  form  of  actual 
pecuniary  success;  and  here  and  there  a  mere 
outsider,  like  Canning  or  Disraeli,  has  forced 
himself  in  by  sheer  weight  of  genius.  Even  in 
these  exceptional  cases,  however,  the  outsider 
enters,  as  it  were,  by  favor  of  the  society  oligarchy. 
The  instances  are  rare  indeed  where  a  poor  man 
has  been  able  to  rise  to  a  leading  place  in  politics 
without  influential  connections  and  without  being 
*  taken  up '  in  London  drawing-rooms.  The  case 
of  John  Bright,  and  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  may  be  quoted  as  those  of  very 
able  men  who  scaled  the  political  heights  by  the 
truly  democratic  method  of  impressing  their  per- 
sonality upon  the  masses  of  their  fellow -citizens. 
But  even  these  cases  are  those  of  rich  men ;  and 
both  statesmen,  before  they  attained  to  the  rank 
of  cabinet  minister,  had  been  distinctly  accepted 
by  society.  Manchester  and  Birmingham  sent 
them  into  politics;  but  it  was  London — the  West 
End  of  London — which  placed  them  among  the 
rulers  of  the  empire." 

WHO    FORM    THE    MINISTRIES? 

Mr.  Low's  account  of  the  process  by  which 
ministers  are  appointed  in  England  makes  it  clear 
that  there  is  very  little  effort  made  to  select  men 
*<  in  touch  with  the  masses  "  of  their  countrymen: 

<<  We  have,  then,  this  actually  large,  but  rela- 
tively rather  small,  governing  class,  consisting, 
^ts  I  have  said,  of  the  few  thousand  representa- 
tives of  the  nobility,  landowners,  capitalists,  and 
successful  professional  men  who  make  up  London 
society.  No  constitutional  rule  or  precedent  pre- 
scribes that  ministers  shall  be  appointed  from 
this  set  of  persons.  But,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  they  usually  are  so  appointed.  The 
olectorate  itself  is  far  too  amorphous,  too  scat- 
tered, and  too  ill-organized  to  perform  the  proc- 
ess of  selection  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  Eng- 
land corresponding  to  the  party  conventions  by 


which   candidates    for    the    Presidency    of  the 
United  States  are  nominated.       When  the  result 
of  a  general  election  has  decided  that  one  of  the 
two  great  parties  is  to  enter  oflBce,  the   Queen 
sends  for  the  statesman  who  is  the  most  conspic- 
uous figure  in  this  political  group  and   commis- 
sions him  to  form  a  ministry.     This  personage, 
whether  he  be  a  great  nobleman,  like  Lord  Sslis- 
bury   or  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  a  distin- 
guished commoner,  like   Mr.  Gladstone    or  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  has  passed  most  of  his  life- 
even  if  he  has  not  been  actually  <bom  in  the 
purple ' — ^within  the  innermost  recesses  of  London 
society.     He  is  usually  advanced  in  years  (Lord 
Rosebery  is  the  only  recent  instance  of  a  middle- 
aged    premier) ;    he   is   generally   wealthy    and 
often  titled  ;  and  he  is  closely  connected,  if  not 
by  ties  of  blood  and  marriage,  at  least  by  long 
and  intimate  association,  with  the  most  exclusive 
sets   in   the   capital.     He  himself  may  be  and 
probably    is   altogether  above  the  worship  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  fashion.     Yet  the  conditions 
of  his  life  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  break  away 
fix)m  the  circle.     His  opportunities  do  not  allow 
him  to  consort  much  with  people  who  are  poor, 
unknown,  and  obscure.     When  he  has   to  make 
up   his   ministry  he  naturally  consults  his  own 
little  court  of  friends,  followers,  and  allies  ;  and 
ihey  naturally  press  the  claims  of  their  own  associ- 
ates— the  men  whom  they  meet  at  London  lunch- 
eons and  dinners  and  fashionable  country-house 
parties,  who  call  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names,  who  have  been  educated  at  the  same  little 
group  of  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  have 
pretty  freely  intermarried  with  each  other's  rela- 
tives.    What  wonder  if  the  distribution  of  oflBces 
falls  largely  to  the  members  of  this  body  ?  " 

Mr.  Low  has  no  difficulty  in  citing  concrete  il- 
lustrations in  the  last  Liberal  ministry,  as  well  as 
in  Lord  Salisbury's  present  official  family.  Birth, 
wealth,  and  social  qualifications  were  and  are 
ruling  qualifications  of  membership. 

HOW    THE    SYSTEM    WORKS. 

•    Judged   by   practical   results,  the   system,  in 
Mr.  Low's  opinion,  is  above  condemnation  : 

*^Its  strong  point  is  that  it  provides  a  clas 
of  public  men  who,  taken  altogether,  are  very 
adequately  equipped  for  their  business.  Their 
wealth  and  standing  place  them  beyond  all  sus- 
picion of  the  coarser  kind  of  corruption ;  they 
are  sufficiently  above  the  need  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood to  be  able  to  enter  active  politics  in  the 
prime  of  life  ;  and  from  their  position  in  society 
they  grow  early  accustomed  to  deal  with  aflfaiw 
in  the  spirit  of  men  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
younger  ministers  and  under-secretaries  m  the 
present  cabinet,  like  Mr.  George  Curzon  and  Mr. 
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St.  John  Brodrick,  have  been  practically  trained 
for  administration  from  their  boyhood  by  a  long 
course  of  study,  by  travel,  and  by  an  early  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  so  that 
as  they  near  forty  they  have  acquired  an  experi- 
ence with  which  the  middle-class  man — who  en- 
ters Parliament  about  that  age — cannot  be  ex- 
[KK:ted  to  cope.  Politics,  to  be  well  managed, 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  it. 
The  diflBculty  of  a  democracy  lies  in  inducing 
a  sufficient  number  of  fairly  honest  and  fairly 
capable  men  to  undertake  public  duties  without 
the  temptation  or  the  hope  of  unlimited  spoils. 
The  English  system  at  le^wt  goes  some  way  to- 
ward overcoming  this  difficulty." 


IRELAND  SINCE  '98. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  REDMOND,  M.P.,  writes 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  April 
on  the  history  of  Ireland  since  the  insurrection 
of  1798,  the  centenary  of  which,  he  says,  will  be 
celebrated  this  year,  not  only  in  Ireland  itself, 
but  in  every  land  in  which  Irishmen  or  the  de- 
scendants of  Irishmen  live. 

Mr.  Redmond  declares  that  the  object  of  the 
real  authors  of  the  insurrection  was  what  actually 
resulted — ^the  union  of  1800,  and  that  there  is 
practically  no  longer  any  controversy  about  the 
motives  of  those  who  promoted  this  dnion,  the 
means  by  which  it  was  carried,  or  the  results  by 
which  it  has  been  attended.  In  brief,  England 
was  jealous  of  Ireland's  social  and  political  prog- 
ress and  afraid  of  possible  developments  under 
Ireland's  legislative  independence.  The  policy 
of  the  union  was  resolved  on,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  policy  must  be  carried  through  at 
whatever  cost.  Mr.  Redmond  describes  the 
process  as  follows : 

*  '■  The  conversion  of  a  perfectly  constitutional 
agitation  for  reform  of  the  Irish  constitution  into 
a  so-called  rebellion  was  the  initial  step.  Into 
the  history  of  that  cold-blooded  performance  it  is 
not  within  my  purpose  to  enter  here.  The  sec- 
c)nd  step  was  to  bribe  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
commit  suicide,  it  having  been  found  that  even 
the  terrors  of  '98  were  not  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  bring  about  that  consummation.  That 
the  union  was  accomplished  by  the  most  open, 
base,  and  profligate  corruption  that  has  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  any  country,  is  now  an  ad- 
mitted fact.  The  peerage,  the  episcopal  bench, 
the  bench  of  justice,  the  civil  service,  the  army, 
wid  the  navy  were  all  commodities  trafficked  in 

for  the  purchase  of  votes  for  the  union.      '  The 
caitiffs  of  corruption,'  as   Grattan   said,  *  were 

everywhere — in  the  lobby,  in  the  street,  on  the 


steps  and  at  the  doors  of  every  Parliamentary 
leader;  offering  titles  to  some,  offices  to  others, 
corruption  to  all. '  *  The  basest  corruption  and 
artifice, '  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  *  were 
exerted  to  promote  the  union;  all  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart  entered  into  the  serv- 
ice; and  all  the  most  depraved  ingenuity  of  the 
human  intellect  was  tortured  to  devise  new  con- 
trivances of  fraud.'  " 

The  project  of  the  union  was  defeated,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  session  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
in  which  it  was  brought  forward,  but  it  was  car^ 
ried  in  the  second. 

**Prom  the  very  moment  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  union  down  to  the  moment  I  write," 
says  Mr.  Redmond,  *»  Ireland,  broadly  speaking, 
hais  been  either  actively  or  passively  in  revolt 
against  the  usurpation  of  1800,  and  England  has 
been  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  constant 
effort  to  buy  off  its  opposition  by  periodical  con- 
cessions or  to  put  it  down  by  force  or  fraud." 

The  different  stages  of  Ireland's  **  revolt" 
during  the  past  century  may  be  summarized  as 
the  O'Connell  agitation,  the  attempted  insurrec- 
tion of  1848,  the  Fenian  outbreak  of  1867,  and 
the  agrarian  troubles  in  the  70s  and  80s  which 
led  to  the  Gladstone  land  agitation  and  proposi- 
tion of  home  rule. 

THE    STRUGGLE    FOB    RELIGIOUS    EQUALITY. 

Mr.  Redmond  is  especially  severe  in  denounc- 
ing the  discriminations  made  for  many  years 
against  Catholics  in  Ireland — much  the  larger 
part  of  the  population.     He  says  : 

*  <  The  authors  of  the  union  who  promised 
Catholic  emancipation  as  the  result  of  the  union 
deliberately  broke  their  words.  They  not  merely 
neglected  to  effect  emancipation,  but  they  ac- 
tively opposed  it.  Nor  did  their  successors 
change  their  tactics  till  the  very  last,  when  the 
fear  of  civil  war,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  him- 
self admitted,  compelled  them  to  do  so.  Even 
then  the  '  concession '  was  incomplete.  The 
Emancipation  act  of  1829  has  been  talked  of  as  a 
great  measure,  and,  of  course,  it  was  ;  but,  read 
in  the  light  of  the  closing  days  of  the  century,  it 
really  looks  as  much  like  a  measure  of  pains  and 
penalties  for  Catholics  as  like  a  measure  of  free- 
dom. Quite  a  number  of  its  clauses  or  sections 
expressly  impose  disabilities  for  certain  professors 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  religious  orders,  for 
instance,  are  banned  by  it,  and  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  no  Catholic  lawyer  in  Ireland,  no  matter  how 
competent  jr  how  distinguished,  could  occupy 
the  highest  post  in  his  profession — namely,  the 
lord  chancellorship.  When  at  last  partial  eman- 
cipation was  granted  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
sweeping  measure  of  disfranchisement.    Catholics 
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were  rendered  capable  of  election  to  Parliament ; 
but  in  order  that  as  few  as  possible  of  them 
might  be  able  to  get  there  the  forty -shilling  free- 
hold vote,  which  carried  0*Connell*8  election  for 
Clare,  was  absolutely  swept  away,  and  not  again 
till  fourteen  years  ago  were  the  bulk  of  the 
householders  of  Ireland,  in  town  or  country,  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise,  though  the  English  es- 
tablished household  suffrage  for  their  own  bor- 
oughs in  1868.  The  Catholics  in  Ireland,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  have  all  through  the  cen- 
tury been  three  to  one  of  the  entire  population  ; 
but  it  took  seventy  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
union  to  put  all  the  denominations  on  a  level  by 
disestablishing  the  Church  of  the  minority.  In 
the  affair  of  education  the  story  of  English  policy 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  policy  of  England  toward 
Ireland  in  everything  else.  Forbidden  to  learn 
at  all  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Irish  Catholics 
were  offered,  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
union,  the  alternative  of  still  going  without  edu- 
cation altogether  or  obtaining  it  in  institutions 
which  their  consciences  prevented  them  from 
attending,  and  this  is  actually  the  alternative  still 
presented  to  such  of  them  as  desire  the  higher 
education  imparted  in  universities.  Finally, 
though  religious  equality  in  the  abstract  now  pre- 
vails in  Ireland,  in  the  concrete  it  is  largely  a 
myth  ;  for  even  still  an  undue  proportion — ^it 
may  be  said  a  large  majority — of  i\\  the  posts  of 
power,  emolument,  or  honor  in  the  country  are 
held  by  professors  of  other  faiths  than  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people." 

Ireland's  list  of  grievances. 

We  pass  over  the  long  and  disheartening  story 
of  the  strife  of  the  tenants  against  the  landlords. 
That  story  has  been  told  many  times,  and  the 
conditions  have  been  greatly  modified  for  the 
better. 

The  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  have  been  investigated  recently  by  a 
royal  commission,  which  concludes  that  Ireland, 
since  1853,  has  been  overtaxed  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  fifteen  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Redmond  concludes  his  outline  of  Ireland's 
history  since  1798  as  follows: 

*  *  The  union,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was 
the  main  object  of  the  men  who  fomented,  nur- 
tured, matured,  and  eventually  brought  about 
the  insurrection  of  that  year  and  then  repressed 
it  in  a  sea  of  blood  and  with  every  circumstance 
of  cruelty  and  brutality,  has  been  to  Ireland  an 
unmixed  curse  and  even  to  England  itself  a 
source  of  constant  trouble  and  dishonor. 

* '  Of  course,  the  advocates  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  union  have  something  to  say  for  them- 
selves, and  it  may  be  well  to  notice  their  plea 


here  very  briefly.     They  cannot  and  do  not  den? 
that  all  through  the  century  Ireland  has  beet 
practically  in  revolt  against  the  union.     Tber 
cannot  and  do  not  deny  that,  in  consequence. 
England  has  all  through  the  century  govemei 
Ireland  as  if  it  were  an  unwilling  slave  chafiiir 
at  and  trpng  to  burst  his  chains.     They  cuib^ 
and  do  not  deny  that  every  reform  passed  fcr 
Ireland  during  that  period  has  been  wrung  firm 
the  imperial  Parliament  by  agitation  and  distort^ 
ance  in   Ireland.     They  cannot  deny  th^t  tli^e 
union  has  produced  a  war  of  classes  instead  c^f 
social  peace,  and  that  religious  antagonism  }m 
often  been  actually  more  acute  since   the  unka 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Grattan's  Parliamen: 
They  cannot  and  do  not  deny  the  fearful  ledcf 
tion  of  the  population  of  Ireland — a  reducti^a 
unparalleled  in  any  civilized  or  progressive  com- 
try  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  neverthekas 
there  have  been  one  appalling  famine,  recurring 
periods  of  distress,  and  a  chronic  state  of  por 
erty  all  along  the  western  seaboard  of  the  island 
They  do  not   deny  that  the   manufacturers  of 
Ireland  have  dwindled  almost  out  of   existeooe 
and   that  the  main   industry  of  agriculture  s 
always  in  a  more  or  less  depressed  condition. 

PROGRESS   NOTWITHSTANDINQ. 

<  <  But  they  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  those  things, 
Ireland  has  yet  on  the  whole  prospered  in  thela^ 
hundred  years.     The  deposits  in  the  Irish  btnb 
have    greatly  increased.     The  tonnage   of    tbt 
principal  Irish   ports  has  also  increased.     The 
people  are  better    housed,    better     fed,    bett^ 
clothed,  and  better  educated  than  the  Irish  peo- 
ple were  in  1798.     Granted  all  this  for  the  ake 
of  argument,  and  yet  what  does  it  prove  ?    Thai 
Ireland  has  progressed  as  it  ought  to  have  dooe 
— ^has  progressed  like  England,  Belgium,  France, 
Norway,  or  any  other  European  country?    Of 
course  not,  but  that  it  has  shared  to  some  slight 
extent,  despite  the  most  adverse  conditions,  is 
the  general  progress  of  the  world.      No  one  de- 
nies that  Ireland  has  advanced  in  some  req)ects 
since  1798  ;  what  is  complained  of  is  Uiatshe 
has  not  been  allowed  to  advance  as   she  woaM 
have  done  and  was  actually  doing  under  her  ovn 
free  constitution  between  1782  and  1796,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  back-wash,  as  it  were,  of 
the  universal  prosperity  of  the  world  outside  his 
been  allowed  to  touch  her  shores.    The  advocites 
of  the  union  might  have  made  their  case  appar- 
ently stronger  by  pointing  out  that  Ireland  his 
now  several  things  she  did  not  possess  in  179ft— 
railroads,  and  telegraphs,  and  the  penny  postage, 
and  the  telephone — but  the  fallacy  of  the  aigo* 
ment  would  have  been  there  all  the  same. 

<'  Ireland,  however,  is  making  way  politicinjt 
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at  least — slowly,  but  surely.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  *98  was  not  shed  in  vain.  The  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  men  of  '48,  *65,  and  '67 
have  borne  fruit.  The  statesmanship  of  Pamell 
not  only  achieved  much,  but  will  yet  inspire  the 
whole  Irish  nation  to  brave  and  wise  deeds  for 
its  liberation.  Even  as  I  write,  the  very  sup- 
porters of  the  union  are  actually  offering  a  wide 
measure  of  local  self-government.  There  is  no 
reason  for  despair." 

THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBUCS. 

IN  an  article  contributed  to  the  April  Forum  on 
**  Central  America :  Its  Resources  and 
Commerce,"  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis  asserts 
that  the  chief  reason  for  the  obvious  lack  of 
progress  in  that  country  lies  in  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  politiciEil  leaders  in  the  several 
*' republics. " 

**  Misgovemment  is  the  great  obstacle  to  their 
development  and  prosperity ;  and  it  obstructs, 
more  or  less,  the  advancement  of  all  the  other 
Latin -American  States.  There  is  no  lack  of 
patriotism,  but  in  some  of  the  countries  the  prac- 
tice of  seeking  pecuniary  profit  from  the  exercise 
of  political  power  has  become  almost  habitual. 
The  progress  in  internal  improvements,  in  in- 
dustry, commerce,  education,  and  wealth,  that  a 
nation  may  make  under  a  liberal,  intelligent,  and 
honest  government,  finds  a  striking  example  in 
Mexico,  where  the  finances  have  been  managed 
with  the  strictest  integrity  since  General  Diaz  has 
been  president.  The  fact  is  also  illustrated  by 
the  Uvely  *  spurts '  in  civilization  which  have  been 
made  by  some  of  the  other  countries  of  Latin 
America  where  the  people  have  had  peace,  free- 
dom from  excessive  taxation,  and  an  assurance 
that  the  public  moneys  were  properly  expended 
for  the  general  welfare.  The  prosperity  of  Costa 
Rica  to-day  indicates  what  the  conditions  might 
be  if  such  blessings  were  permanent  throughout 
the  hemisphere.  But  a  lust  for  power  and  riches 
has  possessed  the  rulers  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America  ever  since  they  were  discovered  ;  and 
it  still  exists,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the 
tropical  countries. 

CORRUPT   OFFICIALISM. 

^'  Public  opinion  in  the  Latin  States  is  tolerant 
toward  official  peculation  ;  perhaps  this  is  due  to 
habit.  It  is  too  often  the  case  in  Central  Amer- 
ica for  a  new  president,  when  he  first  comes  into 
power,  to  invest  in  New  York,  London,  or  Paris, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  him- 
self and  his  family  in  luxury  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  When  that  is  accomplished,  his  next 
effort  is  to  provide  for  his  reelection  by  the  or- 
dinary means  known  to  politicians  in  those  coun- 


tries, which  involve  liberal  allowances  and  sine- 
cures for  his  supporters,  the  appointment  of 
unnecessary  officials,  unwarranted  liberality  in 
granting  contracts  and  concessions,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  to  preserve  order  and 
protect  the  palace.  Though  such  efforts;  when 
directed  by  a  brave  and  skillful  man,  usually 
prove  successful,  rivals  are  apt  to  spring  up,  and 
factions  and  feuds  are  numerous.  Whenever  a 
revolution  occurs,  it  means  that  some  president  is 
endeavoring  to  perpetuate  his  authority  against 
some  one  who  desires  to  succeed  him,  or  that 
some  ambitious  statesman  is  so  eager  for  political 
promotion  that  he  cannot  wait  for  an  election. 
If  let  alone,  the  people  never  rebel.  They  are 
patient,  patriotic,  loyal,  and  long-suffering ;  and 
while  their  partisanship  finds  expression  in  fiercer 
emotions  than  are  often  displayed  in  the  political 
contests  of  North  America,  they  will  submit  to 
almost  any  kind  of  government  until  their  indig- 
nation is  aroused  by  some  unusual  act. 

DEMORALIZATION   AND    POVERTY. 

**This  peculiarity  of  the  Central  American 
republics  keeps  them  poor.  It  prevents  the  devel- 
opment of  their  natural  resources,  the  construction 
of  internal  improvements,  and  the  establishment 
of  mechanical  industries.  It  frightens  capital 
from  making  investments,  and  keeps  immi- 
grants away.  There  is  practically  no  immigra- 
tion. Money  raised  by  taxation  or  by  the  sale 
of  bonds  for  educational  purposes  or  public  works 
is  too  often  used  to  pay  an  army  and  to  buy  am- 
munition for  the  suppression  of  a  revolution.  In 
one  country  four  loans  have  been  made  for  one 
and  the  same  purpose  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  and  every  dollar  has  been  diverted.  The 
roads  are  neglected,  schools  and  public  institu* 
tions  are  unsupported,  and  citizens  who  are  for« 
tunate  enough  to  have  a  surplus  invest  it  abroad, 
because  they  dare  not  engage  in  enterprises  that 
may  be  inten-upted  by  political  disturbances." 

In  Salvador,  which,  although  the  smallest  in 
area,  is  described  by  Mr.  Curtis  as  *  *  by  far  the 
richest,  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  enterpris- 
ing, and  the  most  densely  populated  '*  of  the  Cen* 
tral  American  republics,  the  same  evil  prevails: 

*  *  There  is  probably  more  politics  in  Salvador 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world;  and  while  it  appears  in  the 
geographies  as  a  republic,  it  is  really  an  absolute 
monarchy,  ruled  by  a  small  group  of  politicians 
who  maintain  their  power  by  military  force  and 
are  overthrown  as  often  as  the  opposition  can 
form  and  carry  out  a  conspiracy.  There  has  not 
been  a  *  constitutional '  president  in  Salvador  for 
many  years.  The  presidents  have  always  been 
pronunciamentos — that  is,   they  have  come   into 
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power  by  self- proclamation  rather  than  through 
an  election  by  the  people  according  to  law.  This 
is  so  common  that  the  people  expect  nothing  else. 
I  happened  to  land  at  La  Libertad  shortly  after 
President  Cleveland  had  been  inaugurated,  and 
was  much  surprised  when  the  governor  asked 
me  whether  he  was  a  constitutional  or  a  pro- 
nunciamento  president." 


WATER  RIGHTS  IN  IRRIGATED  REGIONS. 

THE  State  engineer  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Elwood 
Mead,  contributes  to  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine for  March  an  instructive  article  on  the  adju- 
dication of  water  rights  in  the  West. 

Eastern  readers  may  be  surprised  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  expenses  due  to  litigation  over 
water  riglits  are  already  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  the  total  cost  of  building  ditches 
•and  reclaiming  land.  If  this  is  true  now,  we 
may  well  join  with  Mr.  Mead  in  apprehension  as 
to  the  future,  when  the  water  supply  will  have 
«till  greater  value  as  the  result  of  expanding  set- 
tlement and  increasing  scarcity. 

<*  California  stands  first  among  the  arid  com- 
monwealths in  the  cost  and  perfection  of  ditches 
and  in  the  skill  and  economy  with  which  water 
is  used.  It  also  leads  in  the  number  and  cost  of 
water- right  litigations.  *  Water  in  that  State  is 
personal  property.  Those  who  do  not  want  to 
appropriate  it  for  use  can  appropriate  it  to  rent  or 
sell  There  is  no  limitation  on  the  volume  which 
may  thus  be  clai/ned.  Water  rights  are  located 
exactly  as  mining  claims  are,  and  the  records  of 
appropriations  from  a  single  stream,  instead  of 
being  filed  in  one  place,  are  divided  between  the 
several  counties  through  which  the  river  or  its 
tributaries  may  flow.  There  is  no  special  tribunal 
for  the  adjustment  of  these  conflicting  appropria- 
tions or  system  of  administration  when  rights 
are  once  determined.  There  are  extravagant 
rights  acquired  by  appropriation,  indefinite  nghts 
of  riparian  proprietors,  and  unknown  rights  based 
on  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants.  Makinji:  of  water 
personal  property  and  recognizing  its  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  sale  has  made  it  a  specula- 
tive commodity.  It  is  largely  owned  apart  from 
the  land,  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  owner  of  the  stream. 

*  ^  I  recently  learned  of  a  case  where  the  litiga- 
tion over  a  water  right  had  occupied  the  courts 
for  seven  years.  It  stopped  because  the  litigants 
were  unable  longer  to  pay  lawyers'  feos;  but  one 
of  them  informs  me  that  as  soon  as  he  can  afford 
it  he  will  renew  the  contest.  A  single  riparian 
proprietor  has  compelled  the  users  of  the  stream 
on  which  he  lives  to  pay  him  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  consent  to  their 


using  it.  The  users  of  water  from  Kings  River 
have,  all  in  all,  paid  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  riparian  and  other  appropriators  of 
that  stream  for  the  right  to  use  its  waters.  Nor 
is  their  title  thereto  as  yet  secure.  There  are  yet 
unused  lands  along  that  stream,  and  the  ripariAB 
proprietors  of  these  lands  have  a  prior  right  to 
divert  its  waters.'* 

Utah's  comparative  immunity  from  water  liti- 
gation is  not  due,  in  Mr.  Mead's  opinion  -  to  tiie 
excellence  of  the  State  laws,  but  rather  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Mormon  Church  in  promoting  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  controversies.  In  that 
State,  as  in  California,  water  is  personal  prop- 
erty. Vine  same  thing  is  true  in  Colorado,  as 
decided  by  the  courts,  but  Colorado  provides  U^ 
the  State  supervision  of  streams. 

PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP. 

Mr.  Mead  argues  for  the  perpetual  pubhc 
ownership  of  streams,  the  limitation  of  rights  to 
water  to  the  right  of  use,  and  the  restriction 
of  this  right  to  the  place  and  purpose  for  which 
It  was  originally  acquired.  Rights  to  water  for 
irrigation  should  inhere  in  the  land  reclaimed. 

*  *  There  is  no  more  necessity  for  a  court  decree 
to  establish  a  water  right  than  for  such  a  decree 
to  confirm  a  land  patent.  Nor  do  the  wisdom 
and  efficacy  of  these  reforms  depend  on  the  ex- 
perience of  other  irrigated  lands.  For  the  past 
seven  years  they  have  been  tested  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  all  embodied  in  the  irrigation 
code  of  Wyoming,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
during  the  entire  period  of  their  operation,  which 
had  its  beginning  with  the  adoption  of  the  Stale 
Constitution,  there  has  not  been  a  single  contro- 
versy or  abuse  due  to  the  limitations  imposed 
On  the  contrary,  the  adoption  of  these  restric- 
tions ended  scores  of  controversies  and  abuses. 
The  only  litigation  over  water  rights  which  now 
occupies,  or  ever  has  occupied,  the  attention  of 
the  courts  of  that  State  or  Territory  has  resulted 
from  attempts  to  establish  or  enforce  surplus  or 
speculative  rights  in  streams. 

<  *  There  are  two  other  provisions  in  European 
irrigation  laws  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found 
worthy  of  adoption.  Under  the  present  Ameri- 
can system  all  appropriations  of  water  are  made 
in  perpetuity,  the  appropriator  receiving  this  as  a 
free  grant  from  the  public.  The  subsequent  su- 
pervision of  the  stream  to  protect  this  right  is 
paid  for  by  taxes.  This  is  an  illogical  procedure. 
The  public  surrenders  valuable  property,  for 
which  it  receives  no  direct  return,  and  in  doing 
so  is  compelled  to  shoulder  a  perpetual  burden  in 
the  protection  of  that  property.  A  better  system 
would  be  to  require  each  user  of  water  to  pay  xht 
State  a  rental  therefor,  these  rentals  to  be  very 
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small,  intended  only  to  meet  the  expenses  of  su- 
pervision and  prevent  the  salaries  of  water  com- 
missioners from  becoming  a  burden  on  the  public. 
A  great  value  of  this  system  would  be  that  it 
would  promote  economy.  The  man  who  has  to 
pay  for  what  he  gets  will  not  be  wasteful.  It 
also  places  the  doctrine  of  public  ownership  in  a 
form  which  can  be  understood  by  all.  That  is 
not  true  at  present.  The  man  who  gets  a  free 
grant  to  the  use  of  water  in  pei*petuity  comes  in 
time  to  think  he  owns  it,  no  matter  what  the 
laws  or  Constitution  may  say." 

The  second  change  based  on  European  experi- 
ence and  advocated  by  Mr.  Mead  for  American 
adoption  relates  to  the  period  of  the  grants.  Mr. 
Mead  holds  that  these  should  never  be  made  per- 
petual. *  <  They  should  be  treated  as  franchises 
and  their  operation  restricted  to  a  definite  num- 
ber of  years.  If  rights  to  water  were  limited 
to  fifty  years,  it  would  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  present  development,  and  would  enable  the 
United  States  in  the  future  to  adjust  their  water 
laws  to  changing  conditions.  The  present  method 
may  in  time  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  desirable 
or  even  necessary  reforms. "  * 


TRIBUTES  TO  MISS  WILLARD. 

IN  several  of  the  reviews  and  magazines  articles 
have  appeared  on  the  life  and  services  of  the 
late  Frances  E.  Willard.  Perhaps  no  one  of  these 
will  attract  more  general  attention  than  the  brief 
tribute  written  by  Miss  Willard's  intimate  friend 
and  associate  in  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  work, 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  for  the  North  American 
Review.  We  reprint  a  few  paragraphs  from  Lady 
Henry's  article : 

*'  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  gauge,  as  we  turn 
the  pages  of  current  history,  what  are  the  events 
and  which  are  the  lives  that  are  making  an  in- 
delible mark  on  our  day.  Only  from  time  to 
time  when  some  crisis  arrests  our  thought  do  we 
begin  to  disentangle  from  the  multitude  of  cur- 
rent events  those  salient  features  that  stand  out 
as  special  landmarks.  I  believe  that  when  the 
record  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  read  by  those 
who  can  form  truer  estimates  because  distance 
will  give  a  juster  sense  of  proportion,  the  name 
of  the  woman  who  has  just  passed  out  from  her 
field  of  work  in  this  world  will  remain  as  one  of 
those  who  molded  the  history  of  our  time  not 
only  in  America,  but  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  no  other  life  to-day  that  could  be  so 
widely  mourned,  except  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  the  grief  that  will  come  to  thousands  of 
hearts  when  she  has  left  us  will  be  one  less  per- 
sonal in  character  than  the  bereavement  that  has 
fallen  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 


all  the  world  over.  When  the  news  of  Frances 
Willard's  death  was  announced  in  the  great  city 
of  London,  no  other  name  coming  to  us  across, 
the  Atlantic  would  have  been  so  widely  known  or 
so  dearly  loved.  English  newspapers  are  not  aft 
a  rule  enthusiastic,  more  especially  about  celebri^ 
ties  of  other  nationalities  ;  but  there  has  not  been 
one  single  paper  that  has  not  recorded  in  its  col- 
umns the  life-work  of  Frances  Willard  and  the 
irreparable  gap  that  she  has  left  in  the  ranks  of 
philanthropists. 

*  *  It  should  be  the  pride  of  America  that  no 
other  country  could  have  produced  her  and  no 
other  age  understood  her,  but  it  will  be  for 
future  generations  to  realize  what  her  life  has 
meant  to  humanity.  It  is  not  because  Frances 
Willard  toiled  for  twenty  years  in  the  temper- 
ance cause  that  she  is  famous,  not  because  she 
gathered  round  her  an  association  of  women 
more  fully  organized  and  with  probably  a 
stronger  esprit  de  corps  than  any  other  woman's 
society  in  the  world;  but  rather  because  she  was 
a  woman  who  saw  ahead  of  her  time,  who  real- 
ized that  the  evils  that  were  round  her  must  be 
grappled  with  by  an  entirely  new  conception  of 
woman's  responsibility  to  the  world." 

A    MEMORABLE    OREETINQ. 

* » We  do  not  forget  in  England  that  to  no 
other  philanthropist  did  we  ever  give  so  warm  a 
welcome.  The  great  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall 
that  was  held  in  her  honor  wa^  probably  the 
most  representative  gathering  that  has  ever 
assembled  to  greet  any  great  man  or  woman 
on  that  historic  platform;  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  we  laid  laurels  at  her  feet  while  yet 
the  homage  could  bring  a  smile  to  her  face  and 
the  words  of  praise  could  still  rejoice  her  heart. 
And  now  she  has  gone,  and  to  us  she  has  left 
her  legacy  of  work — work  that  we  dare  not  neg- 
lect, for  still  we  know  that  '  eyes  do  regard  us  in 
eternity's  stillness,'  and  we  have  learned  our  les- 
son from  that  womanly  spirit  whose  words  of 
sweet  reasonableness  have  been  spoken  so  often, 
whose  many-sided  arguments  and  loving  pleas 
we  will  yet  prove  have  not  been  Move's  labor 
lost.'  Such  lives  are  never  ended,  for  their 
spirit  lives  on  in  the  lives  of  others.  Frances 
Willard  felt  that  a  woman  owed  it  to  all  other 
women  to  live  as  bravely,  as  helpfully,  and  as 
grandly  as  she  could." 

The  Noblest  of  Ideals. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  says  in  the  May 
Arenaj  speaking  of  Miss  Willard's  career: 

*  *  It  was  indeed  a  prismatic,  many-sided  life. 
And  whether  we  think  of  her  as  the  prairie  child, 
as    daughter,    sister,    student,    teacher,    orator. 
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leader,  reformer,  it  was  on  every  side  a  white 
life,  facing  the  sun  and  absorbing  and  reflecting 
the  light." 

* '  In  her  opinion  the  world  belonged  to  women 
that  they  might  comfort  it,  save  it,  help  to  re- 
deem it  and  uplift  its  manhood  into  true  sonship 
of  God.  In  this  work,  as  her  divine  mission, 
from  first  to  last  she  unswervingly  believed.  For 
such  saving  and  uplifting  she  battled  in  life  and 
pleaded  almost  to  the  hour  when  pleading  changed 
to  praise. 

*  *  As  the  grand  agency  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  elevation  of  mankind,  she  early  appre- 
ciated the  power  of  organization.  No  woman  has 
to  the  same  extent  been  the  teacher  of  the  higher 
principles  of  cooperative  effort.  Her  educational 
work  for  the  women  of  her  day  has  no  parallel  in 
this  direction.  She  was  great  in  many  ways,  but 
in  none  was  she  greater  than  in  the  fact  that  she 
had  the  power  to  discern,  to  inspire,  to  educate, 
and  to  utilize  the  highest  spiritual  forces  in  other 
women.  To  her  must  be  given  credit  largely  for 
that  waking  of  the  women  of  our  country  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  possibilities  and  powers 
that  has  marked  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
She  worked  after  God's  methods  through  hu- 
manity for  humanity's  sake." 


CHILDREN'S  INSURANCE. 

IN  the  Charities  Review  for  March  and  April 
there  appears  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  *<  industrial  insurance,"  so  called,  es- 
pecially as  related  to  children's  lives. 

Mr.  Haley  Fiske,  on  behalf  of  the  companies 
engaged  in  *»  industrial "  business,  gives  in  the 
March  number  the  principal  arguments  in  favor 
of  that  form  of  insurance. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  editor  of  the  Review  states  that  ac- 
cording to  recent  estimates  there  are  *  *  indus- 
trial "  insurance  policies  now  outstanding  in  this 
country  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000,000,  all  paid 
for  in  weekly  sums  averaging  nine  or  ten  cents 
each. 

*  *  This  means  that  the  poorer  classes,  largely  in 
our  cities,  are  paying  out  annually  about  $40,- 
000,000,  probably  for  the  most  part  in  order 
that  they  may  have  at  death  what  they  consider 
a  decent  funeral,  and  perhaps  something  over  to 
pay  the  doctors'  bills.  Provision  for  the  family 
after  the  death  or  in  the  old  age  of  the  bread- 
winner may  sometimes  be  in  mind,  but  certainly 
not  as  a  rule,  for  the  policies  taken  average 
$112,  an  amount  which,  even  if  it  were  not 
intended  specifically  for  that  purpose,  would 
scarcely  cover  more  than  the  death  expenses  of 
the  insured.'* 


A    RESPONSE   TO    A   NATURAL    I)EMAK1>. 

In  defending  the  practice  of  child  insurancf 
Mr.  Fiske  says: 

**  Child  insurance  is  legitimate,  because  tb- 
people  feel  the  need  of  protection  against  deatL 
They  abhor  pauper  bunJEd.  Their  sentiment  of 
respect  for  the  body  of  a  child  is  a  Christian  ses 
timent,  a.  civilized  sentiment;  the  wish  for  prt>- 
tection  is  a  sensible  business  motive.  To  call  r 
speculation  because  the  child  is  a  non -producer  1- 
a  misuse  of  words,  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

<  <  It  is  said  money  is  wasted  on  such  insurance 
Why  wasted  on  children  more  than  adults  ?  TLt 
deaths  are  more  numerous.  Money  is  needed  fr^^ 
burial  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  rels 
tive  cost  is  greater  on  account  of  the  higher  mor 
tality.  But  how  wasted  ?  Did  people  save  more 
before  the  advent  of  industrial  insurance  ?  Mr. 
Dryden,  president  of  the  Newark  Prudential,  it 
his  address  before  the  Massachusetts  committ^if, 
conclusively  showed  by  statistics  that  contribu- 
tions to  industrial  insurance  have  grown  side  bj 
side  with  increase  of  savings-bank  deposiu. 
What  evidence  is  there  that  money  not  spent  for 
insurance  would  be  saved  in  other  ways  ?  Tbt 
evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  Would  it  not  rather 
go  for  beer  or  ribbons  or  newspapers  or  fraudn 
lent  insurance  ?  What  more  direct  and  persistent 
practical  instruction  in  thrift  could  there  be  than 
the  weekly  call  of  an  insurance  agent  ?" 

OBJECTIONS   TO    THE   SYSTEM. 

In  the  April  number  Miss  Mary  Willcox  Brown 
represents  the  opponents  of  child  insurance.  .^ 
the  experience  of  the  companies  shows  that  but 
5.47  children  out  of  1,000  insured  die  at  the  agt 
of  ten  years,  and  but  49.37  at  the  more  tender 
age  of  two.  Miss  Brown  holds  that  the  contin- 
gency of  death  is  too  remote  to  justify  the  ei 
penditure  of  the  small  sums  so  hardly  collected 
by  the  parents. 

<<The  industrial  insurance  companies  claim, 
however,  that  the  system  is  *  purely  burial  insur- 
ance at  the  earlier  ages, '  so  that  the  premium  for 
a  child  should  not  be  looked  on  as  an  indemnity 
for  *  the  prospective  value  of  its  service.  *  If  not. 
why  should  burial  expenses  be  met  by  insurance 
rather  than  other  more  certain  casualties  of  man's 
first  ages,  sickness  or  accident  ?  If  the  charitr 
worker  could  be  as  persistent  and  peisuasive  as 
the  collector,  might  not  he  show  that  there  are 
many  unusual  demands  made  on  the  purses  of 
the  poor  which  honest  pride  should  make  a  man 
as  anxious  to  meet  as  those  of  the  undertaker  ? 
The  need  of  fresh  air  in  summer,  to  be  had  in  all 
our  cities  at  the  expenditure  of  five  or  ten  cents 
for  car- fare,  of  more  nourishing  food  in  time(rf 
sickness,  of  a  longer  period  given  to  education— 
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these  and  many  more  requisites  can  be  pointed 
out  as  being  more  important  than  to  meet  the 
weekly  demands  of  the  premium  collector. 
Though  he  say  that  five  or  ten  cents  a  week 
means  but  $2.60  or  $5. 20  a  year,  yet  when  either 
sum  is  multiplied  by  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren in  a  family  the  total  is  a  considerable  expen- 
diture for  a  family  of  restricted  means — an  ex- 
penditure which  should  be  regulated  by  the  exer- 
cise of  good  judgment. " 

BURIAL    EXPENSES   VEBSUS   LrVIKG    EXPENSES. 

To  the  argument  that  * '  respect  for  the  body  of 
a  child  is  a  Christian  sentiment  "  Miss  Brown  re- 
plies : 

*'Ye8,  and  I  honor  every  poor  father  and 
mother  who  is  willing  to  provide  a  decent  burial 
for  a  child.  But  if  the  desire  for  suitable  burial 
be  prompted  by  a  false  pride  to  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  a  neighborhood,  or  if  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  provide  a  befitting  funeral  induces  a 
parent  to  deny  a  little  one,  a  living  child,  some- 
thing which  would  add  to  its  welfare,  I  say  such 
a  preparation  for  its  possible  death  is  not  for  the 
good  of  the  child.  Every  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  a  child  should  try  to  show  its 
parents  that  their  duty  is  to  provide  rather  for  its 
present  needs  and,  by  giving  as  wisely  and  gen- 
eroosly  as  is  possible  to  its  training,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  its  future  success.'' 


CAR-FERBTING  ON  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

THE  new  method  employed  in  transport- 
ing railroad  freight  across  Lake  Michigan 
without  "breaking  bulk"  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  Caasi^^s  Magazine  for  April  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Chapman,  who  describes  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan car  ferry  as  "an  attempt  to  combine  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  freight  steamer  with  the 
facility  of  the  freight  car  for  handling  all  classes 
of  business,  to  wipe  out  the  heavy  charges  in- 
volved in  the  frequent  handling  of  commodities, 
*nd  to  utilize  the  natural  highway  offered  by  the 
lake." 

'  *  In  former  systems  of  railroad  economy  a  car 
ferry  had  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  nuisance, 
Ml  expedient  for  bridging  a  gap  of  water,  a  con- 
necting link  between  two  lines  of  railroad.  In 
the  present  system  the  positions  are  reversed; 
the  railroad  upon  land  becomes  subordinate  to  the 
water  line,  and  we  have  the  innovation  of  a  rail- 
road whose  bed  is  the  waves  of  Lake  Michigan, 
whose  locomotiveB  are  steamers,  whose  cars  are 


towboats,  and  whose  freight  is  cars.  This  car 
ferry  is  not  designed  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween two  lines  of  railroads  nor  as  a  terminal  or 
transfer,  but  as  a  direct  competitor  for  the  busi- 
ness of  railroads  on  their  own  terms. 

*  *  The  conclusion  that  freight  may  be  carried  at 
a  profit  in  this  manner  has  been  reached  by  a 
series  of  logical  steps.  The  initial  expense  for 
towboats,  transports,  and  docks  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  equipment  of  a  railroad  on  land  of 
the  same  length.  Neither  are  there  any  fixed 
charges  of  interest  on  bonds  nor  any  maintenance 
of  right  of  way,  with  its  corps  of  engineers,  sec- 
tion men,  switchmen,  or  other  employees.  There 
is  little  wear  and  tear  on  rolling  stock,  and  there 
are  no  machine  shops  to  keep  up.  The  cost  of 
repairs  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Few  men 
comparatively  are  required  to  operate  this  marine 
railroad.  Most  of  the  dangers  of  land  railroads 
are  eliminated,  and  there  are  other  compensating 
advantages. 

TRANSPORTATION   ON   A   LARQE    SCALE. 

*<  The  transports  are  324  feet  in  length  and  46 
feet  beam.  Twenty-eight  cars  of  ordinary  length 
make  a  load,  in  the  aggregate  about  1,500  tons. 
In  general  appearance,  without  their  deck  loads, 
the  transports  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  huge 
canal  boats.  In  loading  and  unloading  a  dock  of 
special  construction  is,  of  course,  necessary.  The 
railroad  tracks  run  from  the  shore  upon  a  huge 
apron,  from  which  the  cars  are  shunted  to  the 
deck.  Once  in  position,  each  car  is  carefully 
secured  against  the  possible  effects  of  rough 
weather. 

<*  The  towing  steamer  and  its  two  transports 
form  an  impressive  spectacle,  suggestive  of  a 
marine  caravan.  The  length  of  cable  between  the 
boats  is  1,200  feet,  and  the  steamer,  the  cables, 
and  the  transports  stretch  out  to  a  distance  of 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  A  crew  of  fifteen 
men  is  carried  on  each  of  the  steamers  and  of  six 
on  the  transports.  The  only  present  means  of 
communication  between  the  boats  is  a  code  of 
whistles,  but  a  telephone  system  may  be  devised. " 

Mr.  Chapman  also  describes  a  mammoth  steam 
vessel  plying  between  Ludington,  Mich.,  and 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  which  is  capable  of  carrying 
"between  decks  thirty  freight  cars  of  standard  size. 
This  mighty  craft  is  built  with  special  reference 
to  winter  cruising,  and  is  said  to  have  a  speed  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  through  fourteen -inch  ice.  Her 
length  is  350  feet,  beam  56  feet,  and  draught  17 
feet. 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  May  Century  has  an  interesting  *^ popular 
scientific  "  article  on  **  Submarine  Photography,** 
by  Prof.  Louis  Boutan,  who  was  the  first  person  to 
malce  submarine  photograpihs.  The  feat  of  making 
pictures  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  will  be  immensely 
facilitated  when  it  will  be  possible  to  let  down  with  the 
camera  a  powerful  artificial  light.  Professor  Boutan 
thinks  that  such  an  apparatus  may  succeed  in  satis- 
factorily photographing  one  hundred  square  meters  of 
space.  He  also  thinks  that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to 
make  photographs  at  any  depth  of  water.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  suggest  the  value  of  such  a  scientific  vic- 
tory. The  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  its  vege- 
tation, the  interior  of  grottoes,  animals  caught  and 
pictured  in  their  homes,  and  especially  the  study  of 
submerged  shipwrecks,  would  make  such  a  possibility 
very  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Franklin  B.  Locke  writes  on  **  Railway  Crossings 
in  Europe  and  America,"  with  a  strong  advocacy  of  ab- 
solute abolition  of  grade-crossings  ;  in  other  words,  the 
separation  of  street  and  railroad  grades.  He  says  that 
one-third  of  all  accidents  to  persons  on  English  roads 
belong  to  grade-crossing  casualties,  although  the  great- 
est care  is  taken  to  minimize  the  risks  at  these  danger- 
ous points.  In  America  scarcely  any  provision  is  made, 
and  the  result  is  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
alone  there  are  about  half  as  many  deaths  from  grade- 
crossing  accidents  as  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  says  that  by  averaging  the  fatalities  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  comparing  with  the 
average  for  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  propor- 
tion is  about  7  to  1  in  favor  of  the  foreign  countries. 
Mr.  Locke,  in  inquiring  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  abolition  of  grade-crossings  will  pay,  compares  the 
facilities  and  the  financial  results  of  the  English  roads 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  and  thinks  that  the 
money  spent  in  doing  away  with  these  dangerous  places 
will  add  so  to  the  prosperity  of  the  roads  by  increasing 
their  facilities  for  handling  business  with  greater  econ- 
omy that  they  can  amply  afford  to  spend  the  money. 
He  says,  too,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  boast  of  having  the 
fastest  trains  in  the  world  in  this  country—that  is,  on 
any  sort  of  average.  For  if  we  compare  the  average 
time  of  the  twenty-six  fastest  trains  to  and  from  New 
York  on  all  of  its  twenty-six  important  roads,  the  result 
is  only  about  forty  miles  an  hour,  against  the  average 
of  forty-six  miles  an  hour  for  fifty-four  trains  running 
to  and  from  Ijondon. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  WTiite,  United  States  Minister  to 
Berlin  and  former  Minister  to  Russia,  has  a  brief  char- 
acter sketch  of  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  who  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  important  and  influential  per- 
sonage in  the  Russian  empire.  Mr.  White  writes  to 
oppose  the  English  and  American  views  that  this  great 
man  was  bigoted,  cruel,  and  hypocritical.  He  has  the 
fiercest  enemies,  but  to  Mr.  White  appeared  a  scholarly, 
kindly  man,  sensitive  to  art  and  especially  to  the  beau- 
ties of  religious  literature,  and,  curiously  enough,  very 
much  in  love  with  American  literature,  studying 
constantly  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  and  above  all  Emer- 
son. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  Harper's  contains  an  article  \iy  Jallaa 
Ralph  entitled  **  Awakened  Russia,"   w^liiidi  ve 
have  quoted  from  in  another  department. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Martinis  light,  shrewd,  and  pleasant  toacb  i« 
brought  to  bear  upon  **  East  Side  Considerations."    He 
begins  his  article  with  an  approval  of  the  impresasion  vl 
'*  an  enlightened  official  of  New  York,"  who  lias  saM 
that  the  happiest  people  in  the  metropolis  liT-e  on  the 
East  Side.    Mr.  Martin  thinks  that  this  may  be  very 
true.  He  admits  that  there  are  more  people  on  the  Eoa 
Side  than  there  ought  to  be,  and  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  dirt,  although  some  streets  are  clean,  for  strert^ 
and  the  children  are  clean,  for  children  who  plAy  in  the 
streets.    It  is  good  to  read  Mr.  Martinis  cheerful  thongfe 
entirely  sympathetic  description  of  the  pleasures  and 
customs  of   this  great  workaday  population   of    New 
York  City,  after  the  harrowing  tales  which  no  doubt 
are  necessary  and  right  for  the  reformers.    ITot  Mr. 
Martin,  familiarity  with  the  Hester  Street  peddlers,  the 
Italians,  and  the  Polish  Jews  does  not  breed  contempt : 
neither  indiflferenoe,  but  rather  increased  interest.  Huk 
the  public  of  the  municipality  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
needs  of  washing,  housing,  and  feeding  this  great  col- 
lection of  citizens  is  apparent  to  Mr.  Martin  from  the 
signs  of  cooperation  for  public  and  private  chuity  that 
are  evident  in  eastern  avenues  and  oross^streets.    The 
public  schools,  big,  substantial,  and  often  handsome, 
still   insufficient    and   all    the   time    increasing,  the 
churches,  parish  houses,  libraries,  kindergartens  vaca- 
tion schools,  dispensaries,  college  settlements,  hospitals, 
fresh-air  funds,  and  scores  of  other  enterprises  and  es- 
tablishments attest  the  persistence  of  the  B^ast  Side  in 
the  public  memory.    Even  without  the  outside  aid  Mr. 
Martin  thinks  this  community  can  take  care  of  itself. 
It  harbors  the  greater  portion  of  the  manual   workers 
of  New  York,  **  and  the  bulk  of  its  great  popolatioo  is 
thrifty,  industrious,  self-respecting,  and  self-sastaio- 
ing.** 

Col.  William  Ludlow,  writing  on  "The  Trans-Isth- 
mian Canal  Problem,''  rehearses  the  opportunities  and 
difficulties  of  the  proposed  Nicaraguan  and  Panama 
canals,  especially  from  the  engineering  point  of  view, 
with  no  final  decision  except  that  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  more  accurate  data  are  needed  for  the  practi- 
cal solution  of  the  chief  problems.  The  commissioD. 
acting  under  the  act  of  June  4, 1897,  is  now  making  sndi 
investigation  of  the  final  plans  and  estimates.  Colonel 
Ludlow  thinks  that  within  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  pos- 
sible  to  decide  finally  and  accurately  how  the  Nicari- 
guan  Canal  should  be  built,  what  it  will  cost,  and  which 
of  the  two  great  rival  projects,  Panama  or  Nicara^^ua, 
will  be  the  first  to  get  itself  completed  and  **  constitute 
the  most  notable  achievement  in  the  annals  of  engi- 
neering." 

SCRIBNER'8  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  Scrihner^B  gives  twenty-four  pages  of 
heavily  illustrated  matter  to  a  description  of 
*♦  Undergraduate  Life  at  Wellesley,"  by  Abbe  Carter 
Goodloe.    It  is  a  very  excellent  description  and  gives 
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the  best  idea^  perhaps,  of  the  coUege-girl  life  at  a  typi- 
cal American  woman^s  college  that  we  have  seeiL 

Altogether  the  most  fascinating  feature  of  this  num- 
ber is  the  series  of  ''Bicycle  Pictures"  by  A.  B.  Frost, 
an  artist  who  combines  wonderfully  with  clever  techr 
nique  and  the  most  veracious  brush  a  thorough  and 
true-blue  instinct  for  sport  in  every  form— not  to  speak 
of  the  inimitable  dashes  of  humor  that  are  apt  to  creep 
in  everything  he  does  with  his  pencil  or  brush. 

Aside  from  these  features  Scribncf's  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  serials,  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis^ 
story,  ''The  King's  Jackal,"  Thomas  Nelson  Page's 
novel,  "Red  Rock,"  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  "Story 
of  the  Revolution."         

THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  Cosmopolitan  publishes  a  chapter  of  a  docu- 
ment purporting  to  be  an  autobiography  of  Napo- 
leon, which  was  brought  to  America  in  1817.  The  editor 
does  not  finally  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  says  that  there  are  a  number  of  points  to  be 
cleared  up  with  regard  to  the  history  of  it  which  make 
it  desirable  to  say  no  more  in  regard  to  that  history  at 
present.  Mr.  Walker  asks,  however,  if  the  new  style 
and  matter  do  not  point  to  Napoleon;  and  if  he  did  not 
■write  it,  who  could  ?  The  regular  publication  of  the 
so-called  autobiography  will  begin  with  the  next  issue 
of  the  Cosmopolitan.  In  this  number  appears  a  chapter 
dealing  with  the  period  which  saw  the  organization  of 
the  continental  system — a  method  which  does  not  give 
the  dociunent  the  most  favorable  opportunity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reader.    This  is  a  sample  paragraph  : 

"  I  had  to  become  a  legislator  after  having  been  a 
warrior.  It  was  not  possible  to  make  the  Revolution 
retrace  its  steps ;  for  that  would  have  been  making  the 
strong  submit  anew  to  the  weak,  which  is  unnatural. 
I  had,  therefore,  to  seize  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  to 
form  an  analogous  system  of  legislation.  I  think  I  have 
succeeded — the  system  will  survive  me ;  and  I  have  left 
Europe  an  inheritance  which  can  never  be  alienated." 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  the  editor  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan, writes  on  "Motherhood  as  a  Profession"  in 
the  series  "On  the  Choice  of  a  Lifework."  He  asks, 
Why  should  motherhood  not  be  a  profession,  inasmuch 
as  doctors  and  lawyers  and  teachers  and  clergymen  fit 
themselves  to  have  charge  of  human  lives?  Mr. 
Walker  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  he 
starts  his  professional  career  for  the  mother  at  once 
with  the  consideration  of  the  selection  of  a  husband. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Hawn  has  an  article  on  a  very  interestr 
ing  subject,  "  The  Voice  in  Conversation."  He  tells  of 
the  almost  universal  distortion  of  sounds  that  the  aver- 
age American  is  guilty  of  in  his  talk,  and  argues 
that  there  is  just  as  much  an  art  of  every-day  speech  as 
there  is  an  art  of  elocution  ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Walker  announces  that  eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four  students  have  applied  for  regis- 
tration on  the  rolls  of  his  Cosmopolitan  University.  He 
prints  a  list  of  well-known  American  teachers,  gener- 
ally from  the  universities— Harvard,  Bowdoin,  Brown, 
Johns  Hopkins,  etc.— who  are  now  connected  with  the 
departments  in  working  order,  and  says  that  these  de- 
partments are  English,  philosophy,  ethics,  pedagogy, 
science,  citizenship,  biology,  modem  languages,  Greek, 
and  Latin  ;  while  the  departments  so  far  unorganized 
are  home  economics,  the  arts,  business  preparation,  and 
agriculture. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  editors  of  McClure^s  show  the  courage  of  their 
editorial  convictions  in  the  May  number  by  the 
reproduction  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  short  stories 
written  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hill  that  were  printed  many 
years  ago  in  a  railroad  magazine.  Mr.  John  A.  Hill  is 
a  railroad  man,  unknown  until  now  to  literary  fame. 
Mr.  McClure  has  run  across  these  stories  in  an  obscure 
journal,  and  thinks  so  highly  of  them  that  they  will  be 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  coming  numbers  of  his 
magazine.  This  first  one  is  not  concerned  with  railroad 
matters,  but  is  called  "  The  Polar  Zone."  As  literature 
it  certainly  lies  over  anything  we  have  had  from  the 
arctic  regions,  and  quite  justifies  the  rather  unusual 
editorial  methods.  The  capital  recital  of  adventure  is 
illustrated  with  drawings  which  almost  incline  one  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  worth  while  to  illustrate  works  of 
fiction. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett,  the  journalist,  has  from  the 
beginning  of  McClure's  been  a  prominent  feature  in 
that  magazine  with  his  interviews  of  the  people  who 
have  had  picturesque  or  useful  experiences.  He  reap- 
pears in  this  number  with  an  interview  with  John 
Milne,  the  "observer  of  earthquakes."  Mr.  Milne's 
earthquake  observatory  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  "  Here,  on  a  quiet  hill,  grown  over  with 
old  trees  and  banks  of  ivy,  away  from  all  rush  and 
noise.  Professor  Milne  may  be  found,  as  I  have  found 
him,  working  among  strange  instruments  of  his  own 
devising,  operated  by  clockwork  and  electricity,  and 
possessing  such  sensitiveness  that  an  earthquake  shock 
in  Borneo  will  set  them  swinging  for  hours."  The  re- 
sults of  the  professor's  observations  in'  this  station  are 
BO  interesting  and  valuable  that  it  seems  certain  that 
in  a  few  months  some  twenty  of  these  seismic  stations 
will  be  put  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
all  of  them  equipped  with  the  special  instruments  that 
this  scientist  has  perfected  for  the  tracing  of  earth- 
quake phenomena.  Professor  Milne  is  confident  that 
these  observatories  will  make  it  possible  to  determine 
at  once  the  precise  location  of  any  important  seismic 
disturbance  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  as  well  as  all  the  essen- 
tial facts  regarding  it.  "  When  it  is  bom  in  mind," 
says  Mr.  Moffett,  "  that  at  present  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  earthquakes  occur  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  the  value  of  such  statistics  to  cable  companies  is 
at  once  apparent."  The  commercial  value  of  this  single 
department  of  the  earthquake  science  is  apparent  when 
one  sees  that  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1894,  the  cable 
companies  spent  three  million  dollars  in  investigating 
the  fifteen  breaks  that  occurred  in  the  Atlantic  cables 
alone.  With  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  ocean 
cables  that  will  occur  in  the  next  quarter  century,  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Milne's  observatories  will  be  very 
great  indeed. 

The  late  Charles  A.  Dana's  "Reminiscences"  of  the 
civil  war  are  occupied  this  month  with  the  march  of 
Grant  and  his  generals  to  Petersburg,  the  panic  at 
Washington,  and  Early's  raid  on  Washington.  The 
magazine  contains  a  number  of  fine  portaits  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Charles  Henry 
Hart. 

The  chief  literary  feature  of  the  number  is  a  poem  by 
Rudyard  Kipling,  entitled  "The  Destroyers,"  inspired 
by  the  thought  of  the*gigantic  force  exerted  by  the  tor- 
pedo in  modem  warfare.  One  can  well  imagine  that 
Mr.  Kipling  would  be  enamored  of  such  a  subject  and 
of  "the  strength  of  twice  three  thousand  horse." 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  May  Bookman  says  that  Mr.  George  W.  Cable 
has  gone  to  Englandt  where  he  will  stay  for  some 
time,  giving  readings  daring  his  visit,  and  that  his 
novel,  "The  Grandissimes,"  will  be  republished  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  Most  good  judges  con- 
sider this  novel  his  best  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Barrie  will 
write  an  introduction.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  Mr. 
Cable's. 

Another  piece  of  book  news  is  that  there  is  to  be  a 
satisfactory  and  authorized  life  of  Madame  Patti. 

The  Bookman  says  that  it  is  true  that  the  Messrs. 
Harmsworth  will  begin  a  new  monthly  magazine  in 
London  to  be  sold  at  six  cents.  Advertisers  are  being 
j^iAraiiteed  a  circulation  of  the  first  number  of  not  less 
than  half  a  million  copies. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Fischer  writes  on  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Ward  Hill  Lamon,  and  Eugene  Field,  from  the  stand- 
point of  three  men  who  loved  children. 

The  article  in  the  series  on  **  American  Bookmen" 
takes  up  this  month  Longfellow  and  Holmes.  M.  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe  is  the  author. 


LIPPINCOTPS  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  JAMES  WEIR,  Jr.,  writes  in  LippincoWa 
for  May  on  "The  Faculty  of  Computing  in 
Animals.'^  He  says  that  the  quail  lays  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  eggs,  and  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  eggs  are  missing  when  several  have  been 
removed  from  the  nest.  He  gives  many  more  egg  in- 
stances of  this  sort  of  the  diflferent  fowls,  but  there  is  a 
doubt  about  the  reasoning  in  this  case,  for  it  is  possible 
to  find,  probably,  that  the  disturbance  of  the  bird  does 
not  arise  from  the  fact  that  she  has  counted  the  eggs 
and  found  some  missing,  but  from  the  fact  that  she  is 
aware,  through  some  sense  or  senses,  of  the  intruding 
human  hand,  and  has  an  aversion  to  the  despoiled  home. 
A  different  case  is  with  a  mule  that  was  employed  by  a 
Cincinnati  street-railroad  company  in  hauling  cars  up  a 
steep  incline.  This  animal  was  hitched  in  front  of  the 
regular  team  and  unhitched  as  soon  as  the  car  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  made  a  certain  number  of 
trips  in  the  forenoon  and  a  like  number  in  the  after- 
noon, resting  an  hour  at  noon.  As  soon  as  the  mule 
completed  its  fiftieth  trip  it  marched  away  to  its  stable 
without  orders  from  its  driver.  This  certainly  comes 
under  the  head  of  those  matters  which  are  important  if 
true. 

Eleanor  Whiting,  writing  on  "Woman's  Work  and 
Wages,"  states  the  theses,  first,  that  it  is  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  average  woman,  new  or  old,  to  become  a 
direct  wage-earner,  and,  second,  that  it  Is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  society  that  she  should  become  a  direct 
wage-earner.  The  writer  claims  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
perience, and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  matri- 
mony is  the  most  lucrative  profession  for  women. 

The  novel  of  the  month  in  Lippincotfa  is  by  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  the  young  negro  poet. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  May  Ladie^  Home  Journal  contains  a  very 
pleasant  article  by  Josephjne  Robb  on  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle  as  He  Is  at  Home."  We  always  think  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  as  being  very  venerable,  he  has  so  long  been 
dean  of  the  American  stage,  but  this  writer  tells  us  that 
he  is  only  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  that  if  he  lives  to  be 


a  thousand  he  will  never  be  an  old  man.  He  married  in 
March,  1851,  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  old  ;  his 
wife  was  Miss  Margaret  Lockyer.  Of  their  six  children 
four  are  now  living.  This  writer  says  his  family  life  is 
an  ideal  one,  and  the  home,  "Crow's  Nest,"  at  Bax- 
zard's  Bay,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  an  exceedingly  sympathetic 
and  well-trained  sense  of  the  aesthetic  He  is  an  artist 
himself,  as  is  well  known,  and  has  taken  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  gathering  about  him  all  the  beautiful  things 
that  he  could  procure  in  the  course  of  his  many  profes- 
sional journeys. 

There  is  an  interesting  page  of  pictures  which  tell  the 
life  of  a  trained  nurse  in  the  series  of  photographs  taken 
especially  for  the  IJidiet?  Home  Journal.  More  "  In- 
ner Experiences  of  a  Cabinet  Member's  Wife  "  appear, 
and  there  are  contributions  from  Mr.  Robert  J.  Bnr- 
dette  and  Julia  Magruder. 


THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  National  MagaainCy  of  Boston,  is  in  the  sec- 
ond number  of  its  eighth  volume  and  shows 
many  signs  of  enterprise.  In  the  May  number  there 
is  an  article  by  **Sara  Crowquill"  called  "In  London 
with  Charles  Dana  Gibson,"  with  some  reproductions 
of  Gibson's  drawings  of  London  subjects. 

Caroline  A.  Powell  contributes  "  Some  Memories  ot 
Leopold  Damrosch,"  which  are  interesting  in  their  light 
on  the  beginning  of  real  musical  opportunities  in 
America. 

There  is  an  article  by  Frederick  De  L.  Booth-Tucker, 
entitled  "Back  to  the  Land,"  in  which  he  describes 
the  farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army.  He  says : 
"Without  any  effort  on  our  part  [referring  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army]  more  than  1,000  families,  consisting  of 
5,000  souls,  have  placed  themselves  at  our  disposal  to  be 
sent  forth."  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  panic  of 
1873  some  4,000,000  of  our  population  moved  out  of  the 
cities  of  their  own  accord  and  took  up  land,  starting 
some  250,000  new  farms.  The  Salvation  Army  has  made 
a  small  beginning  in  California  with  100  souls,  and 
another  colony  is  under  contemplation  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Steep,  described  as  a  field  correspond- 
ent, gives  an  interesting  account  of  "  A  Cuban  Insur- 
gent Newspaper,"  published  in  a  mountain  print  shop, 
under  the  title  El  Cubana  Libre,  The  press  is  a 
Washington,  of  the  date  of  1854,  a  hand-press  of  the 
earliest  pattern.  The  space  cleared  for  the  printing 
shop  is  overarched  with  palms  and  woodbine,  and  the 
woods  are  filled  with  parrots  that  keep  up  an  incessant 
chatter.  A  small  cave  near  the  present  office  was  the 
home  of  the  paper  before  the  hut  was  built.  The 
editorial  work  is  done  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The 
editor,  Ferrer,  and  his  staff  live  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  trail  leading  to  the  press  is  kept 
overgrown  with  brush  and  is  frequently  changed.  The 
shop  is  quite  the  official  printing  office.  Mr.  Steep  ssjs 
he  saw  orders  for  printing  from  GomeE,  Cisneros,  and 
the  various  secretaries  of  the  Cuban  Gk>vemment.  The 
paper  is  circulated  gratis  in  the  ranks  of  the  ibsurgeot 
army.  

MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  indefatigable  Mr.  James  L.  Ford  contributes  to 
the  May  Munsey'B  Ma^atine  an  essay  entitled 
"The  Praisemongers,"  in  which  he  "arraigns  "  the  prac- 
tice of  indiscriminate  and  insincere  commendation  and 
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tells  of  its  disastrous  influence  in  all  branches  of  art, 
and  how  flattery  has  ruined  many  a  career  that  honest 
criticism  would  have  helped. 

Mr.  G^eorge  G.  Bain  gives  some  interesting  facts  about 
*'  America's  Big  Guns**  and  their  manufacture,  and 
there  is  a  picture  of  a  casting  now  being  forged  at 
Bethlehem  Iron  Works  for  a  sixteen-inch  rifle,  the  lar- 
gest gun  in  the  world.  This  will  be  sent  to  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal  for  finishing  and  will  be  ready  in  1899.  Each 
shot  from  the  sixteen-inch  gun  will  cost  the  Grovem- 
ment  $1,000.  The  gun  will  weigh  142  tons.  It  is  not  a 
question  with  such  a  rifle  as  this  of  penetrating  armor; 
a  single  shot  would  smash  in  the  side  of  a  ship.  This 
great  gun  will  only  stand  about  500  shots  at  best,  as  it 
has  a  pressure  of  20  tons  to  the  square  inch  in  the  powder 
chamber,  and  it  will  take  much  less  time  to  break  up 
than  to  make. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  May  Atlantic  Monthly  begins  with  the  address 
of  Richard  Olney  on  the  *'*'  International  Isolation 
of  the  United  States."  We  quote  from  it  in  another  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Fletcher  discusses  **  Western  Real 
Estate  Booms  and  After,"  with  no  great  pessimism 
aroused  by  the  wholesale  slump  of  values  in  the  great 
West.  The  inflated  values  which  collapsed  in  1898  were 
to  be  looked  for  as  the  natural  course  of  things,  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  opinion,  with  the  rapidly  spreading  popula- 
tion over  the  vast  fresh  territory,  nor  does  he  consider 
that  the  hard  times  which  succeeded  the  period  of 
speculation  are  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  evils  if 
they  arrest  evil  tendencies.  **  The  only  means  by  which 
a  wayward  community  can  be  turned  back  into  the 
right  path  is  the  severe  lashing  of  its  individuals  when 
they  go  wrong.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  results  of 
bard  times  are  reaped  whether  or  not  the  people  under- 
stand their  causes  and  correctly  interpret  their  lessons. 
The  shifting  of  population  during  the  last  flfteen  years 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  principle." 

Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  has  an  article  on  "  The  Drey- 
fus and  Zola  Trials,"  in  which  he  inquires  into  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  in  that  riotous  affair,  and  decides 
that  all  the  facts  known  fall  very  far  short  of  proving 
Dreyfus'  guilt.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  at  all 
urish  to  make  any  affirmative  proposition  that  he  is  in- 
nocent. Mr.  Morse's  only  conclusion  is  that  the  affair 
remains  an  unsolved  mystery,  and  this,  he  says,  is  the 
only  charm  of  the  incident.  **  If  we  knew  as  an  absolute 
fact  either  that  Dreyfus  is  guilty  or  that  he  is  innocent, 
we  should  forget  his  case  in  twenty-four  hours." 

Prof.  Hugo  Mlinsterberghasan  argumentative  article 
on  "  Psychology  and  the  Real  Life,"  not  very  easy  read- 
ing, and  the  more  weighty  essays  of  the  number  are 
rounded  up  by  Mark  H.  Liddell's  paper  on  "English 
Literature  and  the  Vernacular." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  April  Arma  the  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  discusses  the  subject  of  '*  Foreign  Influence 
in  American  Politics"  in  a  brief  and  vigorous  article, 
devoting  attention  chiefly  to  the  dangers  threatened  by 
foreign  syndicates  of  money-lenders  and  foreign  invest- 
ments in  American  securities,  with  the  resulting  inter- 
est of  foreigners  in  our  politics. 
Another  political  article  is  contributed  by  the  Hon. 


G^eorge  Fred.  Williams,  who  enters  the  usual  plea  for 
free  silver. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  writes  on  **Brookline:  A  Model 
Town  Under  the  Referendum."     Mr.    Flower  shows 
that  Brookline  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  Ameri-  " 
can  municipalities,  and  that  its  business  is  conducted 
strictly  on  the  referendum  principle. 

*'It  has  been  argued  that  the  business  of  a  city  with 
a  population  of  10,000  or  more  would  be  cumbersome, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on  expeditiously 
if  all  the  people  had  a  direct  vote  on  all  important 
measures  ;  yet  here  this  principle  has  been  in  practical 
operation  for  nearly  two  centuries  without  any  incon- 
venience. Though  the  town  has  increased  until  its 
population  is  between  15,000  and  20,000,  the  work  is  so 
systematized  that  there  lis  practically  no  more  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  the  government  expeditiously  and  satis- 
factorily than  in  the  old  days  when  the  population 
numbered  only  hundreds." 

The  May  number  of  the  Arena  opens  with  an  article 
by  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  on  **The  Great  Slave 
Power,"  which  being  interpreted  for  the  beneflt  of  read- 
ers not  familiar  with  the  Arena  vernacular  means  the 
modem  money  power—"  Wall  Street,"  the  trusts,  the 
"plutocracy"  of  the  day.  Senator  Stewart's  article  is 
rather  more  rhetorical  than  Mr.  Bryan's  of  the  pre- 
ceding month  on  essentially  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Johnson  makes  an  interesting 
collocation  of  the  opinions  of  representative  thinkers  of 
the  day  on  the  question  of  immortality. 

Camille  Flammarion  writes  a  rejoinder  to  criticisms 
of  his  studies  in  occult  phenomena  published  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  Arena, 

The  eulogy  of  Miss  Willard,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe 
Dickinson,  is  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  April  North  American  we  have  selected 
Lady  Henry  Somerset's  tribute  to  Miss  Willard, 
John  E.  Redmond's  "Ireland  Since  '96  "and  Lieu- 
tenant Duncan's  "  Reasons  for  Increasing  the  Army  "  for 
notice  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Robinson,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age, 
writes  on  "State  Regulation  of  Railways,"  frankly  ex- 
tolling the  benefits  which  the  railroads  expect  to  derive 
from  the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Nebraska  rate  case. 

Miss  M.  E.  J.  Kelley  contributes  an  interesting  study 
of  "  Women  and  the  Labor  Movement."    She  says  : 

"  The  labor  movement  has  always  stood  for  greater 
educational  opportunities  for  the  workers,  and  this 
phase  of  the  agitation  is  having  its  effect  on  working- 
women  and  on  the  home.  Technical  training,  art  edu- 
cation, the  teaching  of  domestic  economy,  which  are 
gradually  being  made  a  part  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem, will  have  much  to  do  with  raising  the  standard  of 
living.  The  club  movement  among  women  is  teaching 
the  value  of  organization  and  cooperation,  is  uncon- 
sciously broadening  women's  sympathies  and  breaking 
down  false  ideas  and  artificial  barriers.  The  impetus 
toward  all  these  things  was  given  by  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  they  are  gradually  bringing  women  into  the 
labor  movement." 

Lieutenant  Gibbons,  U.  S.  N.,  writing  on  "  The  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Modem  Navy,"  sums  up  the  situation  as 
follows: 

"1.  The  great  lakes  region  has  developed  the  iron  and 
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steel  industry  to  a  degree  that  enables  it  to  surpass  all 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  in  the  important  industry 
of  shipbuilding. 

'*  2.  The  improvements  in  canal-building  make  it  only 
a  question  of  time  when  this  region  will  have  a  deep- 
water  outlet  to  the  sea. 

"3.  The  result  of  this  deep-water  way  will  be  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  creation  of 
an  extensive  foreign  trade  carried  in  American  bottoms. 

^^4.  The  expansion  of  our  merchant  marine  will  be 
followed  necessarily  by  the  expansion  of  the  navy. 

''5.  The  great  lakes  region  is  debarred  by  existing 
treaty  relations  from  contributing  material  for  naval 
warfare,  but,  containing  as  it  does  more  than  one-third 
of  our  entire  population,  the  navy  should,  as  a  peace 
precaution,  give  immediate  encouragement  to  the  naval- 
militia  movement  in  that  part  of  the  United  States,  thus 
developing  a  source  of  supply  for  the  large  increase  in 
our  personnel  that  war  will  render  necessary.^' 

Prof.  John  B.  Smith  defends  Germany's  exclusion  of 
American  fruits  as  fully  justified  by  actual  danger  from 
the  San  Jos^  scale.  Our  own  government  publications 
and  State  and  federal  legislation  seem  to  prove  that 
such  a  danger  exists. 

OTHEB  ARTICLES. 

Karl  Blind  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  balloon 
voyages  made  from  Paris  during  the  siege  of  1870-71 ; 
John  P.  Young  writes  on  **  The  Decay  of  Cobdenism  in 
England  ;  ^  Dr.  Langdon  Kain  relates  some  wonderful 
instances  of  longevity  ;  and  Sir  William  Howard  Rus- 
sell proceeds  with  his  narration  of  civil-war  recollec- 
tions.   

THE  FORUM. 

IN  our  department  of  ''Leading  Articles'^  we  have 
quoted  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Curtis  on  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics,  from  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  de- 
scription of  "The  English  Governing  Oligarchy,"  and 
from  Dr.  William  T.  Harris'  reply  to  the  question,  **I8 
There  Work  Enough  for  All  ?"  appearing  in  the  April 
Forum. 

The  introductory  article  of  the  number  is  a  state- 
ment of  "The  Dangerous  Demands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,**  by  Mr.  Milton  H.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad.  The 
amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  now  be- 
fore Congress,  as  Mr.  Smith  views  them,  propose  to 
"  give  the  commission  the  power  to  regulate,  in  the  most 
complete  and  extensive  manner  imaginable,  every  detail 
of  interstate  railroad  traffic;  all  such  regulations  to  take 
effect  without  any  resort  to  judicial  tribunals  for  their 
enforcement,  and,  ordinarily,  in  spite  of  the  pendency 
of  proceedings  of  review  in  court." 

In  an  article  on  England  and  France  in  West  Africa 
Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.,  declares  that  the 
time  is  fully  ripe  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  and 
that  the  only  danger  lies  in  delay. 

Greneral  Miles,  in  discussing  "  The  Political  Situation 
in  Europe  and  the  E^st,"  says  of  China  : 

"  Here  is  a  tempting  field  for  the  ambitious,  both  in  a 
political  and  a  commercial  sense.  And  this  field  will 
be  thoroughly  explored  with  one  of  two  results :  (1)  A 
combination  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  resulting 
in  a  division  of  the  Chinese  empire— the  strongest  seiz- 
ing the  lion's  share ;  or  (2)  a  disagreement — much  to  be 
denired — among  the  powers  as  to  this  division,  in  which 
case  the  Celestial  Kingdom  would  be  allowed  to  work 


out  its  own  salvation.  In  the  latter  case  the  empiTe» 
stimulated  to  greater  efforts,  may  eventually  reach  a 
high  standard  of  civilization  and  development.*^ 

Mr.  John  M.  Robertson  exposes  some  of  the  fallacies 
in  the  commonly  accepted  opinion  that  genius  is  always 
superior  to  conditions,  that  fame  is  a  sure  test  of  genius^ 
and  that  a  preponderance  of  genius  per  capita  proves  a 
superiority  in  the  race.  He  decides  that  '*  genius  is 
conditioned  economically,  morally,  and  socially.  Condi- 
tions  which  are  partly  favorable  to  it  are  seen  to  dis- 
appear by  economic  evolution  even  in  an  age  of  moral 
progress  ;  and  unless  to  the  achieved  moral  and  scientific 
progress  be  added  a  social  science  which  takes  intelli- 
gent heed  of  such  changes,  there  may  follow  manifold 
retrogression.** 

OTHER   ABTICLES. 

Bruno  Schrader,  a  leading  Handel  disciple,  gives  ao 
account  of  the  present  Handel  revival  in  Germany; 
Prof.  Charles  B.  Bliss  comes  to  the  defense  of  modem 
experimental  psychology  against  the  attack  on  it  made 
by  Professor  Mtlnsterberg  in  the  February  AtUmtic; 
Mr.  Charles  Upson  Clark  describes  the  great  Finnish 
epic  poem,  the  *'  Kalevala**  and  Prof.  William  P.  Trent 
reviews  some  of  the  recent  histories  of  literature. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  is  a  good  num- 
beiv-a  very  judicious  mixture  of  politics,  litera- 
ture,  and  science. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  all  about  the  British  navy 
will  find  what  they  want  in  the  article  on  **  The  Latest 
Reconstruction  of  the  Navy,*'  by  Sir  William  H.  White. 
No  man  in  the  world  is  better  able  to  speak  about  the 
British  fleet  of  to-day  than  the  man  who  has  practically 
built  it.  His  article  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  lucid- 
ity. We  shall  not  attempt  to  summarize  it  here,  but 
merely  quote  one  or  two  of  the  striking  facts  and  figures 
with  which  it  bristles.  The  total  first  cost  of  the  fight- 
ing ships  of  the  British  navy  as  it  stood  in  1818,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  war  with  France,  was  £10,000.000.  In  I860, 
just  as  the  ironclad  was  beginning  to  come  in.  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  ships  building  and  built  was  about 
£18,000,000.  In  1878  the  ironclad  era  had  raised  it  to 
£28,000,000,  and  to-day  it  stends  at  £97,000,000.  In  the 
last  eleven  years,  including  ships  built  and  completed, 
nearly  1,000,000  tons  have  been  added  to  the  navy,  which, 
excluding  cost  of  armament,  represents  an  expenditure 
of  £52,000,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DIET. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  whose  name  has  been  taken  in 
vain  as  a  great  scientific  authority  in  favor  of  vegeta 
rianism,  explains  at  some  length  his  views  upon  tbe 
question  of  diet.  He  makes  it  clear  that  while  he  thinks 
that  too  much  fiesh  is  eaten,  he  is  by  no  means  a  flesh 
abstainer.  He  puts  his  foot  down  in  the  following  em- 
phatic fashion  upon  the  favorite  doctrine  of  the  vege- 
tarians: 

**The  very  idea  of  restricting  our  resources  wid  sup- 
plies is  a  step  backward— a  distinct  reversion  to  the 
rude  and  distant  savagery  of  the  past,  a  sign  of  de- 
cadence rather  than  of  advance.** 

There  is  much  in  the  article  of  general  interest.  For 
instance,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  best  food  for  people 
who  are  advanced  in  life: 

*'Some  persons  are  stronger  and  more  healthy  who 
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live  very  largely  on  vegetables,  while  there  are  many 
others  for  whom  a  proportion  of  animal  food  appears 
not  merely  to  be  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary. 
The  question  of  diet  as  modified  for  man  in  advancing 
years  may  appropriately  come  here.  During  the  term 
of  middle  life,  when  his  activity  is  at  its  maximum, 
food  may  be  generous  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  cor- 
responding, of  course,  to  the  nature  of  the  force  ex- 
pended. But  in  later  stages  of  life  highly  nutritious 
animal  food,  especially  when  containing  also  much  fatty 
matter,  is  for  the  most  part  very  undesirable.  When 
through  age  man's  natural  powers  fail,  so  that,  no  longer 
capable  of  walking  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  he  finds 
two  or  two  and  a  half  in  one  hour  suffice  to  exhaust  his 
forces,  he  must  lessen  the  supply  of  proteids  and  fats.** 

SCHOOL  GARDENS  IN  ENGLISH   COUNTIES. 

The  Dean  of  Rochester  in  a  review  of  Mrs.  EarFs 
**Pot-Pourri'^  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  gardens 
and  gardening.    In  the  course  of  his  article  he  says: 

**No  more  excellent  work  has  been  undertaken  by 
our  County  Councils,  notably  by  those  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  than  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  at 
selected  centers,  to  be  cultivated  in  plots  by  boys  of 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  upward,  under  a  local  in- 
structor ;  the  encouragement  of  cottage  gardening  and 
allotments  by  the  lectures  and  visits  of  qualified  per- 
sons, by  prizes  awarded  to  successful  culture,  and  by 
the  organization,  as  at  Maidstone  and  elsewhere,  of 
schools  of  cookery." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  C(mtemp<yra/ry  Review  contains  several  ar- 
ticles of  interest  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

Professor  Westlake,  who  has  apparently  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  questions 
at  issue  between  England  and  France  in  the  basin  of 
the  Niger,  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law, 
sets  forth  his  conclusions.  His  paper  is  judicial,  aiid 
will  irritate  many  Englishmen  by  the  generous  fashion 
in  which  he  gives  away  the  contention  that  the  Say- 
Barua  agreement  should  be  interpreted  so  as  to  give 
the  Say-Nikki-Busa  triangle  to  Great  Britain.  But 
after  passing  in  review  the  questions  of  hinterland, 
effective  occupation,  treaties  witl^  native  potentates, 
and  notification,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
British  claims  to  Borgu  are  well  founded.    He  says  : 

'*  It  remains  that  the  question  about  Borgu  is  whether 
England  shall  be  dispossessed  of  places  taken  by  her 
under  a  protectorate  publicly  notified  at  the  time  of  its 
institution,  and  specifically  notified  to  France  before 
the  attempt  to  dispossess  her  was  made  at  Boussa.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  best  mind  of  France  will  desire 
Ui  pursue  such  a  policy.** 

GERMAN  BULB  IN  HELIGOLAND. 

The  writer  of  the  article  upon  the  "Balance  of 
Power**  says  that  the  substitution  of  German  for 
British  rule  has  been  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Heligoland  : 

"The  picture  of  Heligoland  as  it  now  is— native 
populace  forbidden  to  stand  in  groups ;  dancing 
and  concert  rooms  only  open  twice  a  week;  2,000 
natives  superciliously  treated  by  the  police  and  mili- 
tary ;  bathing  visitors  coming  across  from  Hamburg 
rarely  and  for  days,  instead  of  regularly  and  for  months 
—all  this  (though  Heligoland  is  not  exactly  a  colony)  is 


typical  of  the  Grerman  official's  impracticable  ideas,  and 
contrasts  sadly  with  the  good  old  days  when  six  un- 
armed British  blue-jackets  formed  the  sole  *  force  *  of 
the  island  ;  when  the  town  swarmed  all  the  season  with 
happy  German  families  enjoying  a  whole  summer's  lib- 
erty ;  when  the  inoffensive  inhabitants  spent  their  lives 
in  groups  examining  the  sea  with  their  telescopes,  pre- 
paring the  skins  of  sea-fowl,  taking  service  as  pilots, 
and  enjoying  absolute  freedom.** 

IBISH  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Edith  F.  Hogg  and  Arthur  D.  limes  are  the  joint 
authors  of  an  article  on  **  Irish  Elementary  Education.** 
The  account  which  they  give  of  the  neglected  condition 
of  the  education  of  the  Irish  youth  is  discouraging. 
They  say : 

"  The  industrial  regeneration  of  the  country  depends, 
first  of  all,  upon  the  reform  of  its  primary  education. 
To  raise  this  out  of  its  present  state  of  deplorable  in- 
efficiency and  to  convert  rural  opinion  to  seeing  the 
necessity  for  a  more  enlightened  system  are  the  prob- 
lems that  face  us.** 

The  priests  no  their  best  to  induce  the  children  to 
attend  school,  but  the  average  attendance  is  far  below 
that  of  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  average  percentage 
of  attendance  is  80  ;  in  Ireland,  52. 

*■''  Although  many  of  the  children  nominally  remain 
at  school  until  a  far  later  age  than  is  customary  in  Eng- 
land, they  leave  still  unable  to  read  with  sufficient  ease 
to  enjoy  reading  for  its  own  sake,  to  write  a  decent  or 
intelligible  letter,  or  to  work  out  the  simplest  sum  cor- 
rectly. In  1881,  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  23.2  per 
cent,  of  the  women  in  Ireland  who  were  married  signed 
the  register  by  their  mark.** 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation to  a  country  which  is  one  great  farm,  only  30 
schools  out  of  8,555  have  school  gardens  attached  to 
them.  The  condition  of  the  poor-law  schools  appears  to 
be  the  worst  of  all,  and  is  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  government  and  to  the  country  in  which  such 
things  are  possible.  The  one  bright  feature  in  the  ar- 
ticle is  the  account  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  Industrial 
School  at  Artane. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BICYCLES. 

A  writer  signing  himself  "Duncans**  discusses  the 
present  condition  of  the  bicycle  industry  in  an  article 
which,  although  full  of  facts  and  figures,  is  full  of  very 
interesting  reading.  He  points  out  how  very  heavily 
the  trade  has  been  over-capitalized,  and  deplores  the 
centralization  which  has  been  the  result  of  this  policy 
of  amalgamation.  He  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  a 
reaction  will  set  in  against  this  system,  and  when  bi- 
cycles will  be  put  together  in  the  villages  throughout 
the  country.  Nearly  all  the  component  parts  of  a  bi- 
cycle are  patented  and  made  separately.  Hence  the 
business  of  a  bicycle  maker  is  eminently  one  which  can 
be  pursued  by  individual  workers  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. The  more  the  trade  is  decentralized  the  greater 
care  will  be  given  to  the  careful  fitting  together  of  the 
parts  in  the  individual  machine.  According  to  the 
statement  of  an  English  manufacturer,  the  best-made 
bicycle  in  the  world  ought  to  be  put  on  the  market  at 
£13  2s.  6d.  ($65.50).  How  is  it,  then,  that  first^ilass  bi- 
cycles are  sold  in  England  at  £28  ?  The  answer  is  that 
the  £14  17s.  6d.  represents  the  advertising  expenses, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.  In  the  latter  are  fees  to 
infiuential  directors  and  prizes  given  to  racing  men. 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  describes  "  Mr.  Mallock  as  a  Politi- 
cal Economist."  He  maintains  that  *'  no  one  of  the 
three  cardinal  propositions  of  Mr.  Mallock*s  argument 
is  valid.  Ability  and  labor  are  not  separable  productive 
powers.  Industrial  progress  is  not  Attributable  solely 
to  the  ability  of  a  few.  The  labor  movement  does  not 
aim  at  dispensing  with  ability  of  management.'* 

Mr.  Edmund  Grosse  writes  pleasantly  about  Ferdi- 
nand Fabre,  the  novelist,  who  died  just  before  he  could 
take  his  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected.  Mr.  Gosse  praises  very  highly  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  French  priest.  M.  Fabre,  he  says,  under- 
stood the  French  clergy  more  intimately  than  any  other 
author. 

**  Persuade  him  to  speak  to  you  of  these,  and  you  will 
be  enchanted  ;  yet  never  forget  that  his  themes  are  lim- 
ited and  his  mode  of  delivery  monotonous.^ 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  writes  about  "India  on  a  Grold 
Basis,**  and  Mr.  E.  Stewart  describes  crocodile-shooting 
in  India,  compared  with  which  rat>«atching  in  sewers 
would  seem  to  be  positively  fascinating. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  article  entitled  "Where  Lord  Salisbury  Has 
Failed,"  in  the  April  Fortnightly^  is  noticed  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  writing  on  "The  Posthumous 
Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  maintains  that 
"  Weir  of  Hermiston,**  the  romance  which  he  left  unfin- 
ished, is  the  greatest  of  all  his  achievements.  Mr. 
Gwynn  says: 

"  The  world,  which  does  not  care  about  fragments, 
will  not  often  read  *  Weir  of  Hermiston,*  but  for  artists 
it  will  remain  a  monument.  Only  this  is  to  be  said, 
that  enough  of  it  is  left  to  be  a  high  example— enough 
to  prove  that  Stevenson's  lifelong  devotion  to  his  art 
was  on  the  point  of  being  rewarded  by  such  a  success  as 
he  had  always  dreamed  of ;  that  in  the  man's  nature 
there  was  power  to  conceive  scenes  of  a  tragic  beauty 
and  intensity  unsuri>assed  in  our  prose  literature,  and 
to  create  characters  not  unworthy  of  his  greatest  prede- 
cessor." 

INSURANCE  SOCIETIES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson  describes  the  results 
that  have  been  attained  by  the  "friendly"  societies 
that  have  been  established  by  women  in  England.  The 
salient  feature  of  all  the  statistics  which  have  been 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  that  women  need  to  pay  on 
an  average  28  per  cent,  more  than  men  to  secure  the 
same  benefits.    He  says: 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  allowing  women  to 
insure  for  a  sick  benefit  and  charging  them  in  accord- 
ance with  male  rates  is  very  unsound.  If  a  friendly 
society  for  women  is  to  be  established  on  a  firm  finan- 
cial basis,  it  must  charge  its  members  contributions 
which  will  cover  the  liabilities  those  members  bring. 
Till  the  last  year  or  two,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Rechabites  and  Abstinent  Sisters  of  the  Phoenix,  the 
great  male  affiliated  or  federated  orders  uniformly  de- 
clined to  admit  females  into  their  ranks  and  to  open 
lodges  and  courts  for  women.  The  old  order  has,  how- 
ever, at  length  given  way  to  new.  llie  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters  was  the  first  society  to  throw  open  its 


doors  to  women  and  to  establish  female  courts  of  the 
order." 

WAR  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Jane,  In  an  article  entitled  "The  'Maine' 
Disaster  and  After,"  discusses  the  probable  issue  of  a 
confiict  between  the  navies  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain«  His  calculations  are  interesting,  and  may  be 
read  with  advantage  even  by  those  who  do  not  share  hjs 
belief  that  a  series  of  Spanish  successes  would  result  in 
breaking  up  the  American  republic  into  two  or  three 
fragments.    Mr.  Jane  says: 

"To  hold  her  own  Spain  must  be  prepared  for  a  lofng 
fight,  and  one  in  which  guerrilla  tactics  will  be  best. 
She  can  only  beat  the  American  battleships  at  the  cost 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  her  own  chief  units,  and  America 
would  still  be  left  with  a  formidable  coast  defense 
squadron  of  ironclads.  If  wise,  she  would  steadfastly 
avoid  any  general  action  (unless  both  Argentina  and 
Brazil  were  with  her)  and  confine  herself  to  a  dragged- 
out  campaign,  not  seeking  to  eflfect  any  grand  coup,  but 
making  Isolated  efforts  with  her  two  best  ships  and  the 
minor  craft;  recognizing  that  these  last  would  even- 
tually be  destroyed.  The  present  spirit  of  Spanish  sailors 
is  favorable  for  such  efforts.  It  is  the  people  and  towns 
upon  the  American  coast  that  it  will  best  pay  Spain  to 
damage." 

THE  UTILITY  OF  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  M.  MacDonagh  in  an  article  entitled  "  Can  We 
Rely  on  Our  War  News?"  pleads  in  favor  of  official 
recognition  of  the  utility  of  war  correspondents.  In  the 
war  of  1870  the  Germans  admitted  correspondents  freely, 
while  the  French  refused  them  all  access  to  their 
armies.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  war  the  Russians  gave 
the  correspondents  privilege  in  position.  In  the  present 
Egyptian  campaign  the  Sirdar  seems  to  have  done  his 
best  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  advantage  of  war  cor- 
respondents.   Mr.  MacDonagh  says: 

"  But  the  public  are  not  likely  to  tolerate  any  unrea- 
sonable attempt  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  to  ham- 
per the  enterprise  of  the  war  correspondents  on  the 
field  of  action.  The  tardy,  meager,  incomplete,  and 
cold  official  reports  of  the  operations  of  our  armies  in 
the  field,  published  weeks  and  often  months  after  the 
event,  will  not  satisfy  the  public  They  will  insist  on 
having  early  and  vfvid  and  independent  newspaper  ac- 
counts from  the  seat  of  war.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing 
how  the  War  Office  can  fail  to  see  that  these  war  corre- 
spondents* graphic  pictures  of  disasters,  as  well  as  vic- 
tories, help,  by  the  stirring  of  the  patriotic  sentiments 
and  love  of  adventure  in  our  youths,  to  man  the  serv- 
ices."   

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles"  we  have 
quoted  from  the  articles  on  Russian  policy  in  the 
NatUmal  Review  for  April. 

In  discussing  the  possibility  of  Lord  Salisbury  aban- 
doning one  of  his  two  offices,  the  editor  expresses  some- 
what vehemently  his  conviction  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  not  stand  another  premier  in  the  House  of 
Lords: 

"  It  is  common  knowledge  that  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion since  the  formation  of  the  Unionist  alliance  in 
1886  Lord  Salisbury  has  sought  to  intern  himself  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  leaving  the  supremacy  of  the  premier- 
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ship  to  the  Duke  of  Deyonshire,  who  has  consistently, 
loyally,  and  wisely  declined  this  attractive  offer.  There 
has  latterly  heen  a  recrudescence  of  some  such  solution 
among  political  gossips.  The  Conservative  i>arty  are 
not  governed  by  any  petty  prejudice  against  a  Liberal 
Unionist,  but  there  is  a  strong  and  general  feeling  that 
if,  at  any  time,  the  premiership  is  transferred  from 
Lord  Salisbury— an  event  that  would  be  deeply  de- 
plored—it should  pass,  not  to  another  i>eer,  but  to  a 
commoner.  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  House  of 
Commons  has  contained  a  premier— Mr.  Gladstone  hav- 
ing been  the  last.  The  House  of  Commons  would  be 
asked  to  face,  but  would  refuse  to  face,  a  permanent 
disappearance  of  the  premier  from  their  midst  if  the 
Devonshire  plan  were  adopted.  Commoner  should  suc- 
ceed peer  as  peer  may  succeed  commoner.  We  devoutly 
hope  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  not  be  moved  to  relin- 
quish the  premiership.  Should  he  do  so,  his  only  possi- 
ble successor  at  the  present  juncture  is  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons— Mr.  Balfour." 

PB0FES80B  YAMBEBY  ON  BRITAIN  AND  HBB  RIVALS. 

Professor  Yambery  writes  an  article  on  '*  Great 
Britain  and  Her  Rivals  in  Asia;"  Taking  the  stand- 
point of  a  European  anxious  to  see  European  culture 
promoted  in  Asia,  he  discusses  the  comparative  merits 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  three  rivals,  France,  Russia, 
and  Germany.  He  thinks  the  three  allies  have  not 
much  chance  of  success,  nor  will  they  be  able  to  do  the 
work  which  Britain  is  doing  until  their  national  char- 
acter has  been  ripened  by  the  sun  of  political  freedom. 
Not  until  then  will  they  be  able  to  struggle  against  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  country  which,  with 
all  its  faults,  is  still  the  truest  representative  in  Europe 
of  the  aims  and  endeavors  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

WHAT  TOMMY  ATKINS  WANTS. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  '* The  Army  as  a  Career" 
thus  sums  up  the  nine  reforms  which  he  thinks  should 
be  introduced  in  order  to  make  the  lot  of  the  private 
soldier  in  the  British  army  more  attractive  than  it  is  at 
present: 

''  I.  Trained  soldiers  to  receive  a  higher  rate  of  pay 
than  recruits. 

"2.  An  annual  issue  of  'necessaries'  and  a  more  lib- 
eral allowance  of  clothing. 

*'8.  The  promotion  of  N.  C.  O.s  to  run  through  both 
battalions  of  a  regiment,  and  when  N.  C.  O.s  accomp- 
any drafts  abroad,  the  returning  troop-ship  to  bring 
back  an  equal  number  of  N.  C.  O.s  to  the  home  battal- 
ion. 

'*4.  The  stoppage  for  'washing,  marking,  hair-cut- 
ting, and  library*  to  be  totally  abolished. 

**5.  'Fatigue  duties' to  be  performed  only  by  men 
under  punishment. 

**6.  'Hospital  stoppages'  to  be  abolished,  except 
where  a  soldier  is  under  treatment  for  disease  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  misconduct. 

"7.  The  cost  of  discharge  by  purchase  to  be  reduced 
with  each  year's  service. 

"  8.  Reservists  to  be  i^ermitted  to  rejoin  the  colors  at 
any  time,  without  being  required  to  refund  their  'de- 
ferred pay.' 

"  9.  A  reservist*8  liability  to  be  '  called  up '  to  be  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  his  period  of  service  in  this  force." 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Whitmore,  M.P.,  writing  on  "Our  Defeat 
and  Some  Morals,"  gives  a  plain  hint  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  his  attack  on  the  county  council  did  a  great  deal 
to  lose  the  election.    Mr.  Whitmore  says  : 

"  The  lesson  is  unmistakable.  May  it  be  hoped  that 
those  in  high  places  will  in  the  future  understand  that 
the  general  opinion  of  London  on  London  questions  is 
not  to  be  gathered  in  West-End  clubs,  and  perhaps  not 
even  from  political  organizers,  who  are  not  generally 
interested  in  its  municipal  life  or  the  working  of  its 
local  institutions." 

There  are  other  morals  which  Mr.  Whitmore  brings 
forward.  One  is  that  the  Moderate  members  of  the 
county  council  would  do  well  to  stick  more  to  their 
work  instead  of  leaving  the  Progressives  to  put  in  most 
of  the  attendances  on  committees.  Also,  he  dryly  re- 
marks, the  character  of  the  Moderate  candidates  might 
be  improved  with  advantage.  In  many  cases  at  the  last 
election  the  Moderate  candidates  were  evidently  think- 
ing more  of  politics  than  of  sober  municipal  work.  Mr. 
Whitmore  thinks  that  the  defeat  of  the  engineers  stimu- 
lated the  trades  unionists  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  party  of  the  capitalists.  Mr.  Whitmore  does  not 
despair,  but  he  exhorts  the  government  to  lose  no  time 
in  bringing  in  its  municipal  bill. 

THE  CZAR  OP  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland,  says  the  writer  of  the  "Colonial 
Chronicle,"  "  being  weary  of  self-government,  has  de- 
cided to  deliver  itself  bodily  to  a  contractor,  for  we  are 
told  that '  Mr.  Reid,  the  railroad  contractor,  has  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  the  Newfoundland  govern- 
ment to  take  over  and  operate  the  entire  railroad  sys- 
tem of  the  colony  for  fifty  years  for  a  subsidy  of  2,500 
acres  of  land  per  mile.  Mr.  Reid  pays  $1,000,000  now, 
which  at  compound  interest  in  fifty  years  amounts  to 
17,000,000.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  will  own  the 
road.  If  he  fails  to  fulfill  the  contract  the  money  and 
road  will  be  forfeited  to  the  colony.  Mr.  Reid  buys  the 
St.  John's  dry  dock  for  $820,000  and  brings  his  workshops 
there  and  operates  the  dock.  He  also  builds  a  new  rail- 
road to  Topsail,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  for  $100,000, 
and  a  terminus  at  the  dock.  He  builds  seven  new 
steamers,  one  to  ply  to  Labrador  and  on  the  six  largest 
bays  of  Newfoundland,  at  a  subsidy  of  $90,000  per  an- 
num. He  takes  over  the  government  telegraph  lines  at 
a  subsidy  of  $12,000  per  annum  for  seven  years,  when 
the  Anglo-American  monopoly  expires,  then  to  operate 
free,  and  give  a  uniform  tariff  of  25  cents  all  over  the 
island  for  ten  words.  He  operates  in  new  coal  areas  and 
I>ays  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton.  He  builds  an  elec- 
tric railroad  in  St.  John's  for  $140,000  and  repairs  the 
Whitboume  Railway  for  $100,000.  This  offer  passed  the 
House  of  Assembly  by  26  votes  to  0,  and  had  been  signed 
by  the  govemor^-apparently  after  some  hesitation— and 
the  capacious  contractor.  "  Its  completion  "  is  reported 
to  cause  "  great  rejoicings  and  meets  with  universal  ap- 
proval."'" 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Deane  in  an  article  on  the  reli- 
gious novel,  after  preliminary  denunciation  of  Marie 
Corelli,  devotes  the  rest  of  his  article  to  criticising  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  "Christian."  Prof.  Harrison  Moore,  of 
Melbourne,  writes  on  "Constitution-Making  in  Aus- 
tralia." 
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THE   FRENCH   AND  GERMAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  two  Marob  numbers  of  tbe  Revue  de  Paris  are 
exceptionally  interesting  from  every  point  of  view, 
bat  it  is  significant  that  absolutely  no  notice  of  the 
Zola  case  is  taken  by  two  of  the  three  leading  Fvench 
reviews. 

In  the  first  number  M.  Liard  contributes  an  interest- 
ing analysis  of  Jules  Simon.  Like  another  remarkable 
Frenchman  who  certainly  influenced  to  a  rare  degree 
his  generation,  Jules  Simon  was  a  Breton  by  birth,  and 
came  of  pious,  Grod-f earing  people.  Unlike  Renan,  how* 
ever,  he  always  remained  true  to  his  early  beliefo  and 
impressions,  and  yet  during  his  long  life  he  was  con- 
sistently liberal,  holding  almost  socialistic  views  as  to 
what  should  be  the  laws  aflfecting  the  working  classes 
of  his  own  and  of  other  countries.  LiJce  many  English- 
men belonging  to  the  same  generation,  Jules  Simon 
was  inclined  to  pin  his  whole  faith  on  the  supposed 
benefit  accruing  from  a  universal  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  education.  **  The  people  who  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  the  best  schools  and  teachers,"  he  once 
wrote,  **  will  play  a  leading  part  in  the  world,  if  not  to- 
day, then  to-morrow."  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  compulsory  and  gratuitous 
education,  and  he  labored  hard,  on  the  whole  with  suc- 
cess, to  introduce  into  French  schools  a  larger  measure 
of  physical  exercise,  better  hygienic  conditions,  and 
some  practical  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

Another  biographical  article,  contributed  by  D. 
Halfevy,  proves  how  great  a  place  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
has  won  among  continental  readers. 

A  vivid  account  of  the  battle  of  Solferino  and  of  the 
events  which  immediately  followed  is  extracted  from  a 
forthcoming  volume  of  recollections  by  General  Fleury. 
These  letters,  addressed  by  the  general  to  his  wife,  give 
a  very  clear  and  striking  picture  of  what  went  on  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  from  that  point  of  view  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  60is. 

STATE-StTPPORTED  THEATERS  IN  GERMANT. 

M.  Carrfe  contributes  an  amusing  and  exhaustive  de- 
scription of  the  German  and  Austrian  theatrical  world. 
As  was  natural,  what  most  struck  him  as  a  Frenchman 
was  the  extraordinary  discipline  which  apparently 
reigns  in  each  German  theater,  where  the  spirit  of 
militarism  seems  to  have  penetrated  beyond  the  foot- 
lights. Everything  is  foreseen,  the  discipline  is  per- 
fect, and  in  most  cases  the  principal  theater  of  a  town 
is  under  direct  royal  or  municipal  patronage.  E^ly  in 
the  century  the  same  might  be  said  of  most  of  the  Paris 
theaters ;  now  the  Qrand  Op&ra,  the  Thidtre  Fran- 
caUtf  and  the  Od4on  alone  depend  in  any  way  on  the 
state.  Every  German  Grand  Duchy  has  a  state-sup- 
ported stage.  The  King  of  Saxony  spends  $120,000  a 
year  on  the  two  principal  Dresden  theaters.  The  Regent 
of  Bavaria  spends  exactly  the  same  amount  on  the  two 
Munich  theaters,  and  the  German  Emperor,  in  his 
quality  as  King  of  Prussia,  is  compelled  to  pay  out 
^100,000  a  year  to  the  individual  who  manages  theatrical 
matters  at  Wiesbaden,  while  the  great  theater  at  Stutt- 
gart, managed  by  Baron  Putlitz,  enjoys  a  royal  sub- 
vention of  160,000  a  year.  Even  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  is  compelled  to  pay  out  $50,000  a  year  to  his  the- 
atrical intendant,  Herr  Werner. 


It  is  probably  owing  to  this  curious  state  of  things 
that  Grermans  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  so  constantly 
go  to  the  theaters.  The  best  places  are  low-prioed,  six 
marks  being  an  exception,  and  when  a  place  is  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  month  or  by  the  year,  the  subscriber 
witnesses  each  performance  at  an  almost  nominal  cost. 
Owing  to  the  system  of  national  subvention,  each  Ger- 
man taxpayer  considers  himself  personally  aggrieved  if 
the  local  theater  is  not  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
German  stage  justifies  its  maintenance  at  a  compara- 
tively large  cost.  In  one  year  the  Berlin  theater  pro- 
duced eo  diflferent  works,  52  operas,  and  8  ballets;  the 
Grand  Theater  of  Frankfort  changed  the  bill  88  times 
during  the  same  period,  and  at  Carlsruhe  the  pro- 
gramme was  changed  97  times,  there  being  produced  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months  47  operas,  49  comedies,  and 
I  ballet.  Dresden,  however,  can  proudly  point  to  a 
unique  record,  that  of  having  produced  at  the  two  state 
theaters  163  completely  diflferent  pieces,  56  operas,  5  bal- 
lets, 4  oratorios,  12  dramas,  86  comedies,  and  49  farces. 
The  theatrical  and  musical  literature  of  the  whole 
world  is  laid  under  contribution  to  produce  this  result, 
and  every  German  dramatic  author  is  sure  of  a  hearing. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  TAITNHAUSEB  LEGEND. 

M.  Paris,  a  distinguished  folk-lorist,  devotes  some 
space  in  the  second  number  of  the  Revue  to  the  analysis 
of  the  Tannhauser  legend.  He  gives  several  variations 
of  the  legend  immortalized  by  Wagner,  and  he  also  al- 
ludes to  the  many  modem  writers  who  have  adapted 
the  most  dramatic  story,  notably  Heine  aad  Hoffmann. 
The  first  complete  history  of  the  knight  Tannhauser 
and  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Venusberg  was  told  in  Germiin 
verse  in  1453,  and  this  poem  was  considered  by  Heine  to 
be  as  fine  in  its  own  way  as  the  Song  of  Songs.  There 
was  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  meisterHnger  who  wss 
actually  called  Tannhauser,  and  who  seems  to  hare 
been  a  kind  of  mediaeval  Verlaine,  famous  alike  for  his 
license  and  his  piety,  and  no  doubt  his  person^ty  in 
time  became  legendary  and  suggested  the  well-known 
mythical  story.  An  Italian  variant  lays  the  scene 
near  Rome,  the  Venusberg  being  one  of  the  Sibylline 
Mountains.  ____^ 

NOUVELLB  REVUE. 

THE  two  March  numbers  of  Madame  Adara*s 
periodical  have  more  in  them  than  usual,  though 
no  article  calls  for  very  special  remark,  and,  following 
the  example  of  the  Re'tme  de  Paris,  not  a  word  is  said 
in  criticism  of  the  Zola  trial. 

Those  about  to  visit  the  Riviera,  intent  on  business 
or  pleasure,  will  find  much  that  is  both  amusing  and 
instructive  in  old  Prince  Valori*s  two  articles  on  Nice. 
The  Prince,  who  was  one  of  the  best-known  figures  of 
the  cosmopolitan  society  which  spends  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  each  year  in  the  south  of  BVance,  first  made  his 
home  in  the  town  just  forty  years  ago,  long  before  the 
French  annexation.  **  The  English  or  the  Germans," 
observes  the  Prince,  "  would  have  created  an  industrial 
center  ;  we  made  our  new  possession  into  a  watering- 
place.  Still,  since  tho  annexation  the  population  has 
trebled,  and  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  the 
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town  has  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  centers  of  con- 
tinental life." 

Among  other  royal  personages  who  earlj  discovered 
the  charms  of  the  French  Riviera  was  Louis  of  Bavariai 
the  gallant  old  King  who  twice  risked  his  life  to  save 
the  worthless  Lola  Montes  against  his  justly  incensed 
people  and  the  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  grand- 
lather  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

During  many  years  one  of  the  most  notable  patrons 
of  Nice  was  Lady  Caithness,  who,  according  to  this  her 
latest  biographer,  was  by  turn  a  Jewess,  a  Mussulman, 
a  Brahmin,  a  Buddhist,  and  a  Parsee.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  she  certainly  considered  herself  the  final  incarna- 
tion of  Mary  Stuart ;  but  though  all  the  world  was 
always  ready  to  laugh  at  hei  eccentricities,  she  was  a 
woman  of  real  power,  and  when  she  gave  up  her  villa 
at  Nice  she  was  very  much  missed. 

In  an  interesting  article  concerning  the  many  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  secret  of  the  north  pole,  the  writer, 
M.  Roussin,  after  devoting  a  certain  space  to  past  expe- 
ditions, gives  an  account  of  the  balloon  expedition 
about  to  be  organized  by  a  French  aeronaut,  Louis ' 
Gogort.  This  inventor,  together  with  a  friend,  M. 
Surcouf,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  admiral  of  that 
name,  is  not  in  any  sense  an  imitator  of  the  ill-fated 
Aodr^.  The  plan  of  the  two  explorers  is  to  approach 
as  near  as  they  can  to  the  north  pole  with  the  help  of 
an  ordinary  vesseL  Once  there  they  will  each  ascend 
in  a  balloon,  trusting  to  chance  to  blow  them  where 
they  wish  to  go.  Nansen  claims  to  have  come  within 
four  hundred  and  twenty  fniles  of  the  north  pole,  and 
according  to  M.  Gogort,  had  the  Fram  carried  a  balloon, 
he  might  quite  conceivably  have  actually  passed  over 
the  pole  with  but  very  little  extra  risk. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PARIS. 

All  those  concerned  with  the  protection  of  children 
should  read  M.  D'Almeras'  admirable  article  detailing 
the  French  methods  of  dealing  with  the  difficult  problem 
which  Mr.  Benjamin  Waugh  has  done  so  much  to  solve. 
The  new  divorce  laws  have  greatly  complicated  the 
question  in  France,  for  it  seems  to  be  really  difficult  to 
persuade  a  French  couple,  once  the  decree  absolute  has 
been  pronounced,  that  they  are  still  morally  and  legally 
bound  to  look  after  their  children. 

The  Paris  municipality  recognizes  that  it  has  certain 
duties  to  the  children  bom  in  the  great  city,  and  though 
there  is  no  workhouse  system  in  France,  the  question  of 
pauper  children  is  not  neglected,  and  in  18W  eight  mil- 
lions of  francs  were  spent  on  the  forty  thousand  pauper 
children  wholly  dependent  for  education  and  suste- 
nance on  the  state.  An  elaborate  boarding-out  system 
haH  been  formed,  the  most  practical  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problem,  and  works  fairly  well,  inspectors 
going  round  the  various  farms  and  cottage  dwellings 
and  pajing  frequent  surprise  visits,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  children  are  kindly  treated  and  well  looked  after  by 
their  foster  fathers  and  mothers.  The  French  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Children,  which  was  started  some 
years  ago  by  Mesdames  Barran  and  Kergomard,  is 
armed  with  considerable  legal  powers  and  has  the  ab- 
solute right  to  take  complete  charge  of  the  children  of 
drunkards.  Thanks  to  their  efforts,  that  wretched  blot 
on  French  civilization,  the  Children's  Prison— "ia 
Petite  Roq^tte  "—will  soon  be  replaced  by  a  reforma- 
tory at  Monteeson.  The  French  writer  declares  that  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  the  protection  of  children 
is  really  intelligently  organized. 


A  LADT  ON  KLONDIKE. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Shaw  contributes  an  excellent  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  various  roads  to  Klondike,  and 
unlike  many  who  have  made  "  copy "  out  of  this  new 
Eldorado,  Mrs.  Shaw  seems  to  have  really  been  there, 
and  she  gives  a  very  vivid  account  of  the  rough-and- 
ready  justice  of  Dawson  City.  She  pays  a  high  tribute 
to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  thorough  miners  to  all 
those  women  whom  duty  or  a  spirit  of  adventure  bring 
to  Klondike,  and,  on  the  whole,  she  gives  an  encourag- 
ing picture  of  the  gold  couiltry. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WITH  the  exception  of  Captain  Beynaud*s  paper 
in  the  second  March  number  on  the  bump  of 
locality,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  called,  in  animals,  the 
Bemie  for  March  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  particu- 
larly interesting. 

M.  L^vdque's  article  on  the  French  School  of  Archae- 
ology at  Athens,  in  the  first  March  number  of  the  RevuCt 
is  really,  though  it  is  not  of  course  intended  to  be,  one 
long  reproach  to  the  indifference  of  successive  English 
governments.  For  while  the  French  school  at  Athens 
has  always,  or  almost  always,  been  able  to  rely  on  state 
support,  it  is  well  known  that  the  British  school  has 
had  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  private  subscribers  and 
to  the  already  overburdened  resources  of  the  great  uni- 
versities. This  is  not  creditable  to  a  country  which  has 
for  centuries  kept  alight  the  flame  of  Greek  learning. 

THE  IRON  IN  us. 

M.  Dastre  continues  his  interesting  series  of  articles 
on  the  presence  of  iron  in  all  kinds  of  living  creatures. 
Much  of  his  paper  is  extremely  technical,  but  some 
curious  and  perhaps  not  very  well-known  facts  may  be 
noted.  For  instance,  the  liver  is  the  organ  in  the 
superior  anlTn^^la  which  is  most  concerned  with  iron, 
and,  singularly  enough,  it  does  not  place  all  its  iron  at 
the  disposal  of  the  blood,  but  seems  to  keep  a  private 
stock  of  the  metal  for  its  own  enjoyment.  Thus  a  baby 
at  the  moment  of  its  birth  possesses  an  enormous  re- 
serve of  iron  in  its  liver,  three  or  four  times  as  great  in 
proportion  as  the  amount  to  be  found  there  in  an  adult. 
This  is  really  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  for  the 
milk  which  forms  the  staple  food  of  infants  contains  a 
very  inadequate  supply  of  iron. 

THE  BUMP  OF  LOCALITY  IN  ANIMALS. 

To  the  second  March  number  Captain  Reynaud  con- 
tributes an  interesting  paper  on  the  extent  to  which 
what  we  call  the  bump  of  locality  is  found  in  various 
animals.  As  the  result  of  long  observation  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  most  four-footed  creatures  live 
from  choice  in  a  somewhat  circumscribed  area;  thus  a 
stag,  when  being  chased,  will  turn  round  within  an  in- 
visible circle,  however  large  be  the  forest  or  park  where 
it  is  being  hunted.  On  the  other  hand,  take  a  stag  away 
from  its  own  surroundings  and  cart  it  to  a  new  part  of 
the  country,  and  it  will,  as  a  rule,  make  straight  away, 
presumably  in  the  hope  of  finding  its  way  home. 

Horses  have  a  very  strong  bump  of  locality.  Put  the 
reins  on  your  horse^s  neck  and  he  will  invariably  turn 
round  and  make  his  way  home  by  the  road  he  has  al- 
ready traversed  to  his  stable.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
no  horse  takes  a  short  cut  home;  he  will  always  retrace 
as  exactly  as  may  be  his  own  steps,  and  this  even  in  a 
district  of  which  he  knows  every  road  and  by-path. 
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Of  oonrae  plgeans  and  cats  seem  to  possess  a  quite  ex- 
ceptional instinct  for  '*  homing.**  Pussy  has  been  known 
to  make  her  way  back  to  her  old  quarters  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  swallows 
follow  year  after  year  exactly  the  same  atrial  route,  and 
this,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  almost  to  a  yard. 
Thus  the  same  bird  will  start  from  the  same  tree  in, 
say,  Dover,  will  rest  on  the  same  roof  in  Dijon,  and  take 
up  his  winter  residence  on  exactly  the  same  spot  in 
Egypt  as  he  and  his  forbears  did  before  him;  and  just 
as  sailors  follow  an  invisible  but  none  the  less  clearly 
defined  pathway  across  the  sea,  so  swallows  appear  to 
have  a  clearly  traced  route  through  the  atmosphere. 

This  instinct,  or  sixth  sense,  as  the  French  writer 
prefers  to  call  it,  is  not  entirely  confined  to  animals. 
The  red  Indians  were  and  are  famous  for  their  i>ath- 
finding  qualities;  and  in  China,  when  a  great  noble 
goes  hunting  in  wild  and  little-known  regions,  he  takes 
with  him  a  Mongolian,  secure  that  the  latter  will  be 
able  to  guide  him  home,  however  far  they  may  stray. 

THB  ZOLA  CASE. 

M.  Brunetiftre  alone  has  the  courage  to  reopen  the 
Zola  controversy.  In  an  article  entitled  **  After  the 
Trial "  he  may  be  said  to  sum  up  the  general  view  of  his 
countrymen  on  the  case— namely,  a  deliberate  con- 
demnation of  Zola  and  his  methods  of  striving  to  obtain 
a  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  court-martial.  The  editor  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  waxes  very  bitter  over  the 
sympathy  Zola  evoked  among  the  **intellectualB''->in 
other  words,  among  the  more  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
country.  '*  Because  they  know  things  we  do  not  know,** 
he  cries  angrily,  '*we  give  them  credit  for  knowledge 
they  do  not  possess.  .  .  .  Finding  them  so  certain  when 
we  should  hesitate,  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  they  have 
reasons  for  this  confidence  in  their  own  judgment. 
This  is  not  so;  and  when  further  they  try  to  finally  con- 
vince us  by  evoking  the  scientific  method  and  spirit,  it 
is  then  that  the  danger  of  their  pretensions  increases.** 
The  writer's  references  to  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Free 
Masons  will  not  be  received  with  any  liking  by  his  Eng- 
lish-speaking friends.  M.  Brunetifere  laments  the  gen- 
eral decadence  of  his  country,  which  it  is  clear  he  at- 
tributes in  a  great  measure  to  the  republican  form  of 
government.  

OTHER  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

THE  Rewie  des  Revues  is  now  quite  an  Independent 
review— that  is  to  say,  its  contents  are  made  up 
of  original  articles.  In  the  number  for  March  1  atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  the  article  on  the  exile  of  Rana- 
valona,  the  last  Queen  of  Madagascar,  contributed  by 
Jean  Carol;  a  sketch  of  Werner  von  Heldenstam,  a 
Swedish  writer,  by  Jacques  de  Coussanges;  ^'Moli^re 
in  Hungary,**  by  Prof.  J.  Kont;  "  The  Marvels  of  Graft- 
ing in  Surgery,**  by  Jean  de  Loverdo;  and  "  Ludwig 
Windell,  a  German  Spy  in  France,**  by  G.  Saint-Aubin. 
In  the  number  for  March  15  Henry  B^renger  writes  on 
'*  Religion  and  France ;  **  Eugene  Milntz  on  the  occult- 
ism (?)  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  Raoul  Deberdt  on 
George  Sand  and  her  grandmother,  Marie  Verrifere. 
The  articles  "How  Greece  was  Betrayed **  and  "The 
Life  and  Death  of  Gracchus  of  Naples,**  by  Charles 
Simond,  appear  in  both  numbers.  This  list  of  impor- 
tant articles,  though  by  no  means  complete,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  original  matter  in  the 
Revvs. 
niustrations  are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  In 


the  French  reviews.  The  Monde  Modeme^  evex  nsd 
it  was  started,  has  made  its  illustrations  a  leadr^ 
feature.  The  interest  of  the  two  descriptive  articles  m 
Copenhagen  and  the  city  of  Constantino  and  its  ravioif 
in  Algeria  in  the  March  number  is  greatly  enhancprf  bf 
the  pictures. 

The  Revue  Encyclopidique  is  another  Frendi  putij- 
cation  which  pays  considerable  attention  to  its  illustn- 
tions. 

For  some  months  the  Revue  Gintrale  has  been  givLa^l 
a  series  of  papers  on  Italian  painting  by  Arnold  Goffis, 
illustrated  by  phototyi>es  after  the  Italian  old  masten. 
In  this  way  &ere  have  been  interesting  studies  (/| 
Siennese  art  and  the  art  of  Pisa.  Pisa  is  concloded  a 
the  March  number,  and  the  phototypes  are  frcHn  the 
frescoes  of  Grozzoli. 

The  March  number  of  the  Monde  Modeme  has  sa 
article  on  the  CTkmt,  a  Russian  periodical,  ivrittco  ia 
Russian  and  in  French.  It  was  founded  aboat  twenty 
years  ago,  but  its  present  shape  is  quite  new,  and  U^ 
.  director  or  editor,  M.  R.  Gk>licke,  seems  to  have  gathered 
round  him  a  number  of  excellent  artists. 

What  with  economic  reviews  and  articles  on  eoonomie 
subjects  in  the  general  reviews,  the  bulk  of  the  coo- 
tents  of  the  French  periodicals  might  well  be  classed 
under  the  head  "  Political  Economy.**  We  have  the 
Rtforme  SodaU  appearing  twice  a  month ;  the  Ei^ 
maniU  NouvelUy  the  Revue  Politique  et  ParUmea- 
taire,  the  Revue  d^Economie  Politique^  the  Rerw 
Socialistet  the  Revue  JntematUmale  de  SocioUigk, 
the  Journal  des  EconomisteSy  all  monthlies;  and  th^ 
Annales  de  VEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politfgvet,  ap' 
pearing  every  two  months.  In  the  February  HumanUf 
NowveUe  and  the  March  Revue  SocicUiste  Mr.  Tom 
Mann  has  articles  on  the  recent  dispute  in  the  English 
engineering  trade.  Of  the  other  reviews  which  psf 
considerable  attention  to  economic  and  social  problems 
the  Association  Catholiqwey  the  Correspondanl,  the 
UniversiU  CathoUquey  the  Revue  O^nirale,  and  the 
Revue  du  Monde  Catholique,  all  Catholic  monthlies^ 
are  worthy  of  mention.  Some  very  valuable  aitkks 
are  published  in  these  reviews.  There  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent weekly,  the  Monde  Economique, 


THE  GERMAN  REVIEWS. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Genua 
reviews  this  month  is  Georg  von  Plenker'sstiBij 
—some  fifty  pages  in  length— of  Beatrice  Cend,  whifi 
appears  in  the  March  number  of  Nord  und  Siid.  TV 
story  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  "the  beautiful  parricide, **» 
probably  best  known  in  connection  with  Shelley's  tn^ 
edy  and  the  alleged  portrait  by  Guide  Reni  ;  but  Berto- 
lotti  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  famous  picmre 
in  the  Barberini  Gallery  at  Rome  could  not  have  beei 
painted  by  Guide.  This,  however,  does  not  dettf 
crowds  of  enthusiasts  and  artists  with  easels  Croa 
almost  barricading  the  way  to  the  little  picture.  Georg 
von  Plenker  suggests  that  Guide  may  have  chanced  u> 
be  in  Rome  on  the  day  of  the  execution,  and  have  been 
one  of  those  who  witnessed  the  procession  of  the  con- 
demned to  the  scaffold.  He  may  then  have  made  i 
rough  pencil  sketch  of  Beatrice's  beautiful  face,  aod 
have  completed  the  picture  some  jrears  afterward.  In 
like  manner  David,  the  French  painter,  made  his  fri^^ 
ful  pencil  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette  as  she  was  being 
led  to  the  guillotine. 
A  similar  cloud  of  doubts  hangs  over  the  hisUnro^ 
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I  Beatrice.  The  biographers  of  the  popes,  as  well  as  the 
newspaper  correspondents  of  the  time,  say  little  about 
the  case,  and  it  is  not  till  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
I  later  that  Muratori  publishes  his  annals  of  Italy  with  a 
more  detailed  account.  His  narrative  remained  the 
Accepted  one  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  several  manuscripts  came  to  light  representing 
the  father  in  a  distinctly  unfavorable  light.  Enough  ; 
here  was  material  for  poets  I  Shellesr's  drama  appeared 
in  1819,  and  Niccolini,  the  Italian  dramatist,  followed 
with  another.  Bjrron  considered  the  story  better 
adapted  to  fiction,  and  Marie  Henri  Beyle  (**  Stendhar') 
published  a  list  of  the  numerous  romances  founded  on 
the  story.  Nor  has  Nietxsche  been  behind  in  the  matter. 
In  his  psychological  study  of  the  Cenci  he  professes  to 
have  had  access  to  hitherto  unknown  documents. 

The  most  important  of  the  new  Cenci  literature  is 
Guerrazzi^s  novel  (1854),  a  picture  of  hatred  of  the  Pope 
and  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  humanity.  The  book 
had  such  an  enormous  success  that  clerical  scholars 
were  induced  to  take  up  the  subject  in  defense  of  the 
Church,  and  several  works  were  produced  with  varying 
success,  till  Bertolottrs  great  work  on  Francesco  Cenci 
and  his  family  made  its  appearance  in  1877.  Bertolotti, 
who  defends  the  father  rather  than  Beatrice,  says  that 
in  his  investigations  he  has  consulted  thousands  of 
docxmients ;  but  Georg  von  Plenker  is  of  opinion  that 
these  documents  represent  only  one  side  of  the  case, 
and  he  complains  that  though  three  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  great  tragedy  was  enacted,  the  Church 
is  still  very  shy  about  permitting  access  to  its  archives 
relating  to  this  question. 

FERDINAKD  FBEILIOBATH. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  DeuUchs  Rundscluiu 
Dr.  Julius  Bodenberg  begins  another  chapter  of  remi- 
niscences with  the  first  installment  of  an  article  devoted 
to  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  the  German  poet.  Freiligrath 
was  bom  at  Detmold  in  1810 ;  in  1838  he  published  his 
collected  "Poems,"  and  was  granted  a  pension.  In 
1844,  when  he  was  drawn  into  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, he  wrote  his  **  Qlauben%hehenntnis9,'^  or  **  Con- 
fession of  Faith,*^  and  gave  up  his  pension  on  account 
of  his  democratic  opinions.  He  fied  first  to  Belgium 
and  in  1846  to  London,  and  in  1848  he  published  his 
revolutionary  poems  ^^Die  Revoluti(m^  and  "Pc- 
lynuiTklOmge,^  These  did  not  prevent  his  being  in- 
cluded in  the  amnesty  of  March  19,  and  he  returned  to 
Germany  to  publish  another  poem,  ^^Die  Todten  an  die 
Le5cn<i€n"("  The  Dead  to  the  Living").  For  this  he 
was  impeached,  tried,  and  acquitted,  but  in  1851  an- 
other prosecution  caused  him  to  take  refuge  in  London 
again,  where  he  remained  till  about  1868.  He  died  at 
Cannstadt  in  1876.  It  was  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  that 
Dr.  Rodenberg,  through  a  sympathetic  teacher,  first 
came  under  the  spell  of  Freiligrath^s  poems,  and  by 
.  1848  Freiligrath  was  the  poet  of  his  heart.  But  Dr. 
Hodenberg  had  to  wait  till  1856  to  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  poet,  who  was  then  an  exile  in 
London. 


ANTON  VON  WERNER. 

The  March  Deutsche  Revue  contains  a  number  of 
articles  of  general  interest.  Ottomar  Beta,  who  writes 
on  Anton  von  Werner,  the  Grerman  military  and  his- 
torical painter,  records  many  of  the  artistes  views  on 
art  gathered  from  conversations  with  him.  Werner, 
who  is  now  fifty-five,  is  also  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
art,  and  he  is  a  musician  of  no  mean  order.  At  Ver- 
sailles, in  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  he  would  often  play 
on  the  'cello  the  Bach-Gounod  ^^Ave  Maria^  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  Crown  Prince.  He  has  the  most 
delightful  remembrance  of  the  quartette  evenings  of 
Berlin,  when,  with  Karl  Becker,  E.  Teschendorff,  and 
T.  Rehbaum,  he  played  quartettes  once  a  week  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Later,  Frau  L.  Knaus,  the  pianist.  Joined 
the  music  party,  and  with  the  additional  assistance  of 
P.  Meyerheim,  Reinhold  Begas,  Kapellmeister  Radecke, 
and  others,  the  musicians  made  themselves  familiar 
with  most  of  the  chamber  music,  ancient  and  modem, 
that  had  been  written.  The  meetings  took  place  every 
Thursday,  and  each  member  took  it  in  turn,  German 
fashion,  to  have  the  "evening"  at  his  house. 

THE  ELZEVIR  "REPUBLICS." 

The  ZeltschHft  fCr  BUcherfreunde  for  March  con- 
tains an  interesting  article,  by  G^rg  Frick,  on  the 
Elzevir  family  of  printers,  publishers,  and  booksellers, 
with  special  reference  to  the  series  of  ^^Petites  Rtpub- 
liquea  ^  issued  from  their  press.  Louis  Elzevir  (1546- 
1617),  the  founder  of  the  house,  opened  a  small  book  shop 
at  Leyden,  near  the  university,  and  the  first  book 
whibh  he  published  was  an  edition  of  Eutropius,  the 
Latin  historian,  edited  by  P.  Merula,  in  1593.  When 
Louis  died  the  business  was  in  a  Nourishing  condition, 
and  his  work  was  held  in  high  repute  outside  Holland. 
Five  sons  seem  to  have  followed  him  in  the  business  at 
Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  other  cities,  but  after  a  cen- 
tury the  firm  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  zenith, 
and  henceforth  it  gradually  declined.  Louis'  son  Bon- 
aventura,  and  Abraham,  Bonaventura's  nephew,  issued 
the  famous  series  of  beautiful  historical  and  political 
works  called  ^^Petitea  Ripubliques.^  Between  1695 
and  1649  th]rty-four  numbers  had  been  produced. 

In  Heft  5  of  the  OeseUschaft  F.  A.  Geissler  has  an 
article  entitled  "Wagner  and  Bungert."  The  subject, 
however,  is  August  Bungert,  the  composer  of  a  cycle  of 
six  operas  founded  on  the  Homeric  stories  and  known 
as  "  The  Homeric,  World,"  "  Circe,"  "  The  Return  of 
Odysseus,"  etc. ;  and  his  patrons  have  proposed  to  have 
a  theater  built  at  Godesberg  for  the  performance  of  his 
Homeric  music  dramas. 

The  PreussUche  Jahrl>ilch€r  for  March  contains  the 
complete  text  of  a  lecture,  by  A.  SchrOer,  on  "The 
Future  of  the  Grerman  Language,"  which  was  delivered 
before  the  Academic  Society  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau. 
The  writer  thinks  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  use  of  English  and  French,  but  he  would  have 
the  Germans  take  greater  pride  in  their  language  and 
literature. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 
Industrial  Democracy.    By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 

Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  857.    New   York:   Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.    $8. 

This  country  is  honored  just  now  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  of  London,  who  arrived  last  month  for  a 
vacation  sojourn  of  some  weeks  in  the  United  States.  Oar 
readers  will  not  be  unfamiliar  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  for  he  is  one  of  London*s  foremost  municipal  states- 
men. He  has  served  with  high  efficiency  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  London  County  Council  in  the  capacity  of  chair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Education ;  and  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  great  London  election  he  was  triumphantly  re- 
turned for  another  term,  with  a  heartiness  of  support  from 
men  who  were  once  afraid  of  his  radical  views  that  gave  the 
highest  possible  testimony  to  the  practical  value  of  his  pub- 
lic services.  Mr.  Webb  is  an  admirable  writer  who  has  con- 
tributed much  to  economic  literature,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
advocate  of  the  extension  of  governmental  functions.  His 
wife,  as  Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  had  before  her  marriage  be- 
come well  known  as  a  writer  upon  industrial  cooperation 
and  other  subjects  of  an  economic  character.  For  the  past 
six  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  together  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  profound  study  of  English  industrial  life  and  or- 
ganization. A  preliminary  volume,  published  some  time  ago, 
has  now  been  followed  by  a  monumental  work  in  two  large 
volumes  entitled  "Industrial  Democracy."  The  book  is  a 
masterpiece  in  several  senses.  No  one  can  doubt  the  un- 
eqnaled  grasp  of  these  writers  upon  the  facts  with  which 
their  volumes  deal;  and  upon  the  scientific  side,  therefore, 
they  have  made  an  enduring  contribution  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  social  economics.  Further  than  that,  they  have 
achieved  a  literary  triumph,  in  view  of  the  artistic  unity  of 
the  method  they  have  employed,  and  the  lucidity  and  charm 
of  their  style  and  treatment.  This  stronfp  and  learned  study 
of  a  great  theme  is  worth  careful  and  thorough  reading,  be- 
cause it  carries  one  by  methods  of  sure  and  clear  analysis 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  structure  of  the  democracy  of  our 
own  generation.  At  another  time  we  hope  to  present  to  our 
readers  some  of  the  important  generalizations  and  speciflo 
conclusions  to  be  found  in  these  volumes. 
The  Science  of  Political  Economy.    By  Henry  G^rge. 

8vo,  pp.  584.    New  York:  Doableday  &  McClore 

Company.    $2.50. 

The  last  seven  years  of  Henry  Oeorge*s  life  were  mainly 
devoted  to  the  writing  of  this  book.  When  Mr.  Oeorge  en- 
tered the  fatal  New  York  mayoralty  campaign  last  fall  he 
had  nearly  completed  the  work ;  what  he  regarded  as  the 
essential  features  were  in  the  form  in  which  he  wished  them 
to  be  published.  The  readers  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
are  conversant  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Mr. 
G^eorge*s  system  of  economics,  but  in  that  work  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  an  exposition  of  the  system  as  a  logical 
whole.  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  controversial  rather 
than  constructive.  It  was  Mr.  Oeorge^s  desire  to  leave  be- 
hind him  a  treatise  which  should  embody  the  great  truths  of 
his  reconstructed  science  of  political  economy,  stated  in  their 
logical  sequence  and  perspective.  Such  a  treatise  is  the 
work  Just  published.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  literary  style 
which  made  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  books  of  the  century— a  style  unapproached  by  any 
other  economic  writer  in  the  English  language.  The  book  is 
neatly  printed  and  well  indexed.  It  has  an  excellent  photo- 
gravure portrait  as  a  frontispiece. 
Outlines  of  Sociology.    By  Lester  F.  Ward.    12mo,  pp. 

313.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $3. 

Professor  Ward's  "  Outlines"  is  to  be  numbered  among 
the  most  important  of  the  recent  American  contributions  to 


the  comparatively  new  science  of  sociology.  Its  value,  to  a 
great  extent,  lies  in  the  author's  clear  delimitation  of  the 
province  of  sociological  investigation.  Merely  to  mark  off 
the  field  of  this  science  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  all  investi- 
gators is  a  feat  that  no  writer  has  yet  accomplished.  Yet  it 
is  obviously  one  of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  sociologist.  It 
cannot  be  asserted  that  Professor  Ward  has  done  this  work 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  the  schools,  but  if  we  wiUtAW 
not  he  has  made  a  distinct  advance  in  this  direction.  In  hk 
exposition  of  what  sociology  is  not,  he  clears  the  ground  of 
much  unnecessary  rubbish,  and  in  his  positive  statement  of 
what  sociology  is,  he  deals  with  vital  and  enduring  prin<dple& 

Various  Fragments.    By  Herbert  Spencer.    12xno,  pp. 

209.    New  York:  D.  AppletoD  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  **  fragments  "  of  Mr.  Si>encer*s  volumlno-'is  writings 
brought  together  in  this  volume  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
social  and  political  topics.  Some  of  these  ntterancea  were 
called  out  by  reviews  of  the  author^s  ^*  Sociology.**  TitB 
copyright  question  is  discussed  at  some  length. 

Aristocracy  and  Evolution:  A  Study  of  the  Rights^  the 
Origin,  and  the  Social  Functions  of  the  Wealthier 
Classes.    By  W.  H.  Mallock.    8vo,  pp.  418.    New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    13. 
In  this  volume  the  leading  English  opponent  of  modem 
socialism  enters  into  an  exhaustive  argument  to  show  the 
place  of  aristocracy,  or  rather,  as  the  author  explains  his  use 
of  the  term,  of  **  the  exceptionally  gifted  and  efiicient  minor- 
ity," in  the  social  organism.   This  argument  will  be  nmd 
with  great  interest  by  the  opponents  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
dorsers  of  Mr.  Mallock*s  views.    The  present  volume,  how- 
ever, does  not  attempt  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  in 
dispute  between  **  the  masses  and  the  classes."    It  aims  at 
establishing  the  social  rights  and  functions  of  the  minority, 
but  it  takes  no  account  of  the  minority*s  duties  to  society. 
The  author  promises  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  problem 
later. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book:  Statistical  and  Histor- 
ical Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World  for  the 
Year  1898.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  KelUe,  LL.D. 
12mo,  pp.  1196.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 18. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  receive  the  new  volume  of  the 
Statesman's  Year-Book.  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie*s  compilation 
for  1806  has  all  the  merits  of  its  long  line  of  predeceasors. 
while  this  new  issue,  like  each  of  its  recent  companions  in 
the  series,  has  some  excellent  features  of  its  own  in  the  way 
of  maps  and  special  tables.  No  other  compilation  of  like 
character  can  compare  with  the  Statesman's  Year-Book  for 
accuracy  and  completeness  in  statistical  and  governmental 
information  about  all  the  countries  and  political  divisions 
of  the  planet. 

A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents, 1789-1897.  Published  by  Authority  of  Con- 
gress. By  James  D.  Richardson.  Octavo.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Hon.  James  D.  Richardson,  a  well-known  member 
of  Congress  frum  Tennessee,  has  thought  out  and  carried 
through  a  most  interesting  and  useful  publication.  Of  the 
nine  volumes,  nearly  all  have  made  their  appearance.  They 
contain  the  annual  and  special  messages  of  all  the  presidents 
to  Congress,  and  other  important  papers  of  an  official  char 
acter  by  our  chief  magistrates.  If  the  collection  is  not  qotte 
exhaustively  complete,  very  little  of  importance  will  be 
found  wanting ;  and  the  volumes  will  prove  of  great  oon- 
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T«fnleiic«  fbr  reference.  Its  prepamtlon  has  involved  much 
labor,  and  In  a  credit  to  Mr.  Richardson^s  intelligence  and 
industry.  The  volumes  are  much  more  handsomely  gotten 
up  than  the  average  specimen  of  bookmaking  that  comes  out 
of  the  public  printing  office  at  Washington. 

Cartoons  by  Homer  C.  Davenport.  With  an  Introdno- 
tion  by  Hon.  John  J.  IngaUs.  Folio,  pp.  94.  New 
York:  R.  H.  Russell.    $1.75. 

Very  many  of  Mr.  Homer  Davenport*s  cartoons  have 
been  placed  upon  permanent  record  in  the  bound  volumes  of 
this  magazine,  and  they  will  not  eecai>e  the  notice  of  the 
future  historian  when  he  searches  in  the  public  libraries  for 
a  knowledge  of  American  politics  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
present  century.  Mr.  Davenport  is  above  all  else  a  caricatur- 
ist. The  present  volume,  in  which  his  work  is  reproduced, 
oonsists  in  large  part  of  portrait  caricatures  of  individual 
men.  These  show  an  extrabrdinary  ability,  and  establish 
for  Mr.  Davenport  an  extremely  high  place  among  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  foremost  political  cailcaturists  and  cartoonists  of 
the  whole  world.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed, 
and  is  a  good  thing  to  keep.  Every  copy  of  it  will  have  a  high 
value  a  few  years  hence. 

Open  Mints  and  Free  Banking.    By  William  Brongh. 

12mo,  pp.  187.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$1.25. 

Mr.  William  Brough  maintains  in  this  work  the  position 
taken  in  his  essay  on  *'  The  Natural  Law  of  Money,''  in  favor 
of  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and  of  the  virtual 
abdication  by  the  government  of  the  business  of  banking 
and  of  any  form  of  control  of  the  currency.  This,  he  holds, 
might  be  done  without  disturbance  to  business  and  without 
such  injustice  to  Individuals  as  would  assuredly  follow  a 
suspension  of  gold  payment  under  our  present  monetary 
laws. 

The  Bargain  Theory  of  Wages.  By  John  Davidson, 
M.A.  12mo,  pp.  822.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  monograph,  who  holds  the  chair  of 
political  economy  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  has 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  wages  held  by  the  late 
Q«neral  Walker  with  the  doctrine  of  the  wages  fund  which 
General  Walker  himself  so  strenuously  opposed.  He  finds 
some  aid  toward  this  attempt  in  the  Austrian  theory  of 
value.  As  a  convenient  historical  statement  of  the  various 
theories  on  the  subject  of  wages,  the  book  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

•^  BIOGRAPHY. 

Cheerful  Yesterdays.  By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
8on.  12mo,  pp.  874.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    $2. 

Among  living  Americans  there  are  few  indeed  whose 
lives  have  been  richer  in  interesting  incident,  fewer  still  who 
can  write  more  gracefully  of  **  Cheerful  Yesterdays,**  than 
Colonel  Higginson.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Colonel  Higginson  is  the  sole  survivor  of  that 
group  of  brilliant  writers  which  accomplished  the  transition 
from  the  early  ** transcendental**  movement  in  NewEng* 
land  to  the  anti-slavery  propaganda  represented  by  the 
AUanlUt  MonWliy  of  the  anU^kOiwn  period.  The  chapter  on 
^The  Birth  of  a  Literature  **  gives  pleasing  glimpses  of  the 
personal  relations  that  existed  between  the  most  famous 
members  of  the  Atlantic  schooL  Then  follow  chapters  on 
'•  Kansas  and  John  Brown  '*  and  "  Civil  War,*'  dealing  with 
episodes  less  fitly  grouped  among  the  *' Cheerful  Yester- 
days,** perhaps,  and  yet  not  lacking  in  humorous  suggestion. 
Hardly  less  entertaining  are  Colonel  Higginson's  reminis- 
cences of  his  own  participation  in  public  affairs  since  the 
war. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  James  Kent,  LL.D.,  Late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  William  Kent. 
12mo,  pp.  841.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $2.50. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of 

Chancellor  Kent,  ^'  the  American  Blackstone,**  should  have 


been  delayed  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  that  distin- 
guished Jurist*s  death.  In  the  annals  of  the  American  bench 
and  bar  probably  no  name  conunands  more  general  respect 
than  that  of  the  author  of  '*  Conunentaries  on  American 
Law.**  Judge  William  Kent,  son  of  the  chancellor,  had  col- 
lected much  of  the  material  now  included  in  this  volume, 
but  he  died  before  it  was  ready  for  publication,  and  the 
work  of  editing  was  left  to  his  grandson.  Chancellor  Kent*8 
acquaintance  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  other  public 
men  of  his  day  enhances  the  interest  of  his  memoirs  for  the 
general  reader.  To  the  legal  profession  the  book  appeals 
with  peculiar  force;  for  Kent  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  our  system  of  Jurisprudence. 

General  Grant*s  Letters  to  a  Friend,  1861-1880.  12mOr 
pp.  U2.  Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1. 
This  little  volume  contains  the  forty-eight  letters  and 
parts  of  letters  addressed  by  General  Grant  to  the  Hon.  E. 
B.  Washbume  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  beginning 
in  1861.  An  introduction  and  notes  are  supplied  by  Chen. 
James  Grant  Wilson.  Some  of  these  letters  were  published 
last  year  in  the  Narth  American  Review^  where  they  aroused 
much  interest.    They  form  a  unique  contribution  to  history. 

James  Maodonell,  Journalist    By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

8vo,  pp.  428.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2.75. 

This  biography  of  a  British  journalist  is  not  likely  to 
appeal  to  a  wide  and  curious  audience,  but  those  who  read  it 
will  be  thankful  that  it  was  written,  and  will  recommend  it 
to  their  friends.  Mr.  James  Macdonell  died  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  first  English  edition  of  this  book  appeared 
nine  or  ten  years  ago ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  offer 
the  book  in  a  new  edition  te  American  readers.  Macdonell 
was  a  Scotchman  who  served  his  Journalistic  apprenticeship 
in  Edinburgh,  and  by  stages  advanced  through  the  provincial 
press  to  important  positions  in  London.  For  a  good  while  he 
was  in  Paris  as  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Tdc- 
graph,  and  afterward  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
London  Times.  His  talents  were  great  and  his  work  of  a 
high  order.  He  was  admired  and  respected  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  public  men  of  England,  and  few  Journalists 
have  ever  been  more  thoroughly  esteemed  by  their  profes- 
sional contemporaries. 

The  Wound  Dresser:  A  Series  of  Letters  Written  from 
the  Hospitals  in  Washington  During  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  by  Walt  Whitman.  Edited  by  Richard 
Maurice  Bucke,  M.D.  16mo,  pp.  206.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    $1.50. 

These  letters  give  an  insight  Into  army  hospital  life  that 
has  distinctive  value,  quite  apart  from  the  writer's  own 
unique  personality.  The  Judgment  of  most  readers  will 
fully  coincide  with  that  of  the  editor  of  the  volume  in  the 
opinion  that  the  letters  are  not  in  any  true  sense  literature. 

John  Wesley  as  a  Social  Reformer.  By  D.  D.  Thomp- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  111.  New  York  :  Eiaton  &  Mains. 
50  cents. 

This  work  treats  briefly  of  Wesley  as  **  the  apostle  to  the 
poor,**  his  influence  on  the  social  life  of  England,  his  oppo- 
sition to  slavery,  his  influence  In  America,  and  on  the  labor 
movement. 

Sir  Thomas  Maitland;  The  Mastery  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   By  Walter  Frewen  Lord.    12mo,  pp.  821. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 
In  the  series  of ''  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  "  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  has  a  place  as  **  the  only  Mediterranean  statesman 
that  England  ever  produced.**    Living  in  the  Napoleonic 
era,  when  the  map  of  Europe  was  undergoing  radical  changes. 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  made  it  his  chief  endeavor  to  see  to  it 
that,  so  far  as  the  Mediterranean  was  concerned,  no  change 
should  be  prejudicial  to  British  interests. 

Napoleon  III.  and  his  Court.  By  Imbert  de  Saint- 
Amand.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin. 
12mo,  pp.  407.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sona. 
$1.50. 
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In  this  volume  M.  Saint-Amand  exhibits  the  second 
French  Emperor  at  his  best.  In  the  years  1863-66  Lonis 
Napoleon  was  on  dress  parade.  That  was  the  period  of  his 
triumph.  Among  the  important  International  events  of 
those  years  were  the  Orimean  War  and  the  Paris  Exposition. 
M.  Saint-Amand  writes  with  full  personal  knowledge  of  the 
period. 

The  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo,  from  Exile,  and  After  the 

Fall  of  the  Empire.    Edited  by  Paul  Meurice.   8vo» 

pp.  240.    Boston:  Houghton,  MifQin  &  Co.    $8. 

This  volume  is  the  second  of  the  series  edited  by  M. 

Meurice ;  it  is  made  up  of  letters  written  by  Victor  Hugo  to 

various  persons  between  the  years  1886  and  188^— a  period 

covering  such  important  episodes  in  French  history  as  the 

Revolution  of  1818,  the  Coup  d*£tat  of  Napoleon  IIL,  the  fall 

of  the  second  Empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the  present 

republic.    Many  of  the  letters,  especially  those  addressed  to 

Mme.  Hugo,  liave  an  intense  personal  interest. 

Pasteur.  By  Percy  Frankland  and  Mrs.  Percy  Frank- 
land.  12mo,  pp.  231.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1.25. 

This  volume  in  the  **  Century  Science  Series  **  performs 
a  useful  service  In  telling  such  facts  as  the  public  chiefly 
cares  to  know  about  the  life  of  the  man  who  of  all  the 
scientists  of  the  age  has  made  discoveries  most  profoundly 
aifecting  our  every-day  existence.  Although  written  by 
original  investigators  in  Pasteur*s  field  of  research,  the 
book  is  not  of  a  technical  character.  It  is  remarlLably  suc- 
cessful in  making  clear  the  practical  bearings  of  Pasteur^s 
contributions  to  science. 

Chambers*  Biographical  Dictionary  :  The  Great  of  all 
Times  and  Nations.    Edited    by    David    Patrick, 
I        LL.D.,  and  Francis  Hindes  Groome.    8vo,  pp.  1002. 
'        Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $8.50. 

This  new  edition  of  Chambers*  Biographical  Dictionary 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  occasion  to  note  facts  In 
the  lives  of  the  world*s  great  men.  The  revision  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  month  of  October  last,  and  much  new 
material  has  been  incorporated,  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time  :  A  Hand- 
book of  Canadian  Biography.  Edited  by  Henry 
James  Morgan.  12mo,  pp.  1180.  Toronto :  Wil- 
liam Briggs.    $8. 

The  first  feeling  on  taking  up  Mr.  Morgan^s  **  Canadian 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Time  **  is  likely  to  be  one  of  mild 
wonderment  at  the  bulkiness  of  the  volume.  Here  are  more 
than  three  thousand  biographical  sketches.  Surely  Canada 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  so  many  eminent  citizens 
within  her  bounds.  The  chief  features  of  the  English 
''  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time  **  are  adopted  in  this  publi- 
cation, and  in  addition  Mr.  Morgan  has  taken  the^trouble  to 
incorporate  In  some  of  the  sketches  the  subjects*  opinions 
on  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  and  to  supply  the  post- 
oflice  address  of  each  person  represented.  The  work  seems 
to  have  been  compiled  with  much  care. 

HISTORY  AND  TRAVEL. 
Marching  with  Gomez:  A  War  Correspondent's  Field 

Note-Book  kept  Four  Months  with  the  Cuban  Army. 

By  Grover  Flint.    With  an  introduction  by  John 

Fiske.    12mo,  pp.  819.    Boston:  Lamson,  Wolff e  & 

Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Flint  gives  us  by  far  the  best  description  of  the 
Cuban  insurgents  and  their  operations  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Mr.  Flint  was  qualified  by  former  experience  in  the  United 
States  Army  on  the  great  plains  of  the  West  to  make  an  in- 
telligent study  of  military  movements,  and  residence  in 
Spain  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  language  and  modes 
of  thought  of  the  Spanish  race.  The  introduction,  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  John  Fiske,  is  an  admirable  sunmiary  of  Cuba's 
unhappy  history  under  Spanish  rule. 


The  Pilgrims  in  their  Three  Homes»  England,  HoUandv 

America.    By  William  Elliot  Griffia.    VdsDO^    ppu 

800.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Dr.  Orilfls  writes  most  entertainingly  of  the  POgrim 

fathers  and  mothers  in  their  social  life,  before  and  after  the 

founding  of  Plymouth  Colony.    He  emphasizes  more  than 

most  historians  the  value  of  the  Dutch  influence.   Hia  book 

was  suggested  by  the  movement  among  American  Congregi^ 

tionalists  to  commemorate  at  Delfshaven  the  twelve-years' 

residence  of  the  Pilgrims  In  Holland  prior  to  their  sailing  to 

New  England  in  IQSO. 

A  Literary  History  of  India.  By  R.  W.  Fraser,  LiKB. 
8vo,pp.474.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  %^ 
The  flrst  volume  in  the  ^*  Library  of  Literary  History  ** 
covers  ground  that  to  most  American  readers,  at  least,  is 
comparatively  unfamiliar.  T)ie  monumental  series  of 
^*  Sacred  Books  of  the  East**  is  accessible  to  the  scholars 
among  us,  it  is  true,  and  a  few  popular  histories  of  India 
have  been  published  in  English,  but  we  now  have  for  tlie 
flrst  time  a  connected  history  of  the  country  worked  out 
from  literary  evidences  exclusively.  The  writer  has  koig 
been  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  matters  connected 
with  Indian  literature,  philosophy,  and  history. 

Through  South  Africa.  By  Henry  M.  Stanley.  ISmo, 
pp.160.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sona.  W. 
Any  one  at  all  interested  In  South  Africa  will  be  glad  to 
get  the  impressions  of  so  experienced  a  traveler  as  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the  highest  authority 
on  other  portions  of  the  Dark  Continent.  This  volume  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  newspaper  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Stanley  during  November,  1887,  from  Bulawayct,  Johannes- 
burg, and  Pretoria.     The  book  is  provided  with  a  good  map. 

LITERATURE. 
Benjamin  Franklin.     Edited  by  Bliss  Perry.    18dio» 
pp.  185.    New  York :  Doubleday  &  McClore  Ckno- 
pany.    80  cents. 

In  the  series  of  **  Little  Masterpieces**  now  coming  from 
the  Doubleday  &  McClure  press  a  book  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  has  wisely  been  indnded. 
Selections  from  the  *' Autobiography,**  ^^Poor  Richard's 
Almanac^**  and  a  few  of  the  genial  philosopher's  essays  and 
letters  are  presented  in  this  convenient  form.  As  to  Frank- 
lin*s  place  in  American  literature.  Professor  Perry*s  judg- 
ment seems  to  us  eminently  sound :  *^  We  have  had  plenty 
of  gloomy,  stormy  (geniuses  since  Franklin*s  day,  but  we 
have  had  very  few  men  who  could  write  a  better  page  of 
English  prose.** 

Daniel  Webster :  Representative  Speeches.    Edited  by 
Bliss  Perry.    18mo,  pp.  183,    New  York :  Double- 
day  &  McCiure  Company.    80  cents 
The  Websterian  contribution  to  *^ Little  Masterpieces'* 
consists  of  the  eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  and  the 
^'  Reply  to  Hayne."    While  these  speeches  fully  justify  the 
title  of  the  booli,  it  seems  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the 
Plymouth  address,  the  Bunker  Hill  oration,  and  the  arg:u> 
ment  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  should  not  be  repre- 
sented even  by  brief  selections. 

BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION. 
The  Meaning  of  Education,  and  Other  Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses.   By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.    12mo,  pp. 
241.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1. 
Several  of  the  most  important  of  Dr.  6utler*s  recent 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  educational  jtroblems  are 
included  in  this  volume.    **What  Knowledge  is  of  Most 
Worth?"  "Is  there  a  New  Education?"  *' Democracy  and 
Education,"  •*  The  American  College  and  the  American  Uni- 
versity," "The  B^mction  of  the  Secondary  School,**  and 
"  The  Reform  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States** 
are  the  titles  of  these  papers,  some  of  which  have  already 
appeared  as  magazine  articles,  while  others  have  been  resd 
at  meetings  of  educational  associations.   We  are  sure  that 
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Che  teachers  of  the  oonntry  will  be  glad  to  haye  these  artlolee 
and  addressee  brought  together  In  a  single  Tolume.  On  all 
Uiat  pertains  to  the  science  of  education  no  writer  more 
readily  commands  assent  than  Dr.  Butler. 

Thoughts  and  Theories  of  Life  and  Education.    By  J. 

L.  Spalding.    16mo,  pp.  286.     Chicago:  A.  G.  Mo- 

Clurg&Go.    $1. 

As  an  essayist  on  edncational  subjects  Bishop  Spalding 
has  been  universally  commended.  There  are  few  American 
writers  who  combine  such  breadth  of  view  with  a  like  facu- 
lty of  expression. 

The  Children  of  the  Future.  By  Nora  Archibald  Smith. 
IGmo,  pp.  16S.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $t. 
Heretofore  Miss  Smith  has  been  chiefly  known  to  the 

reading  publio  through  her  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Kate 

Douglas  Wlggln  In  the  authorship  of  **  The  Story  Hour/* 

^Chlldren*s  Rights,**  and  ''The  RepubUo  of  Childhood,**  a 

charming  series  of  books  dealing  with  yarlous  phases  of  the 

kindergarten,  though  several  of  the  essays  Included  In  the 

present  volume  have  appeared  in  the  CMlook  and  TatiU  TaXh. 

These  essays  are  addressed  primarily  to  mothers,  and  have 

been  written  in  a  most  helpful  spirit. 

The  Common  School  and  the  New  Education.   By  Max- 
imilian P.  E.  Groezmann,  Ph.D.    Paper,  16mo,  pp. 
40.    Syracuse :   C.  W.  Bardeen.    25  cents. 
SCHOOL    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Undine  :  A  Tale.  By  Frederick  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fooqu^  Translated  by  Abby  L.  Alger.  12mo,  pp. 
lia    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    80  cents. 

The  PrincesB.  By  Afred  Lord  Tennyson.  With  intro- 
duction and  notes.  16mo»  pp.  147.  New  York : 
Biaynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Selections  from  "Paradise  Lost.**  With  introduction 
and  glossary.  Edited  by  Albert  P.  Walker.  16mo, 
pp.  270.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    40  cents. 

The  Silver  Series  of  English  Classics  :  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton, 
De  Quincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,  Burke*s  Speech 
on  Conciliation,  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  Cole- 
ridge's Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Addison's  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Addison,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  Paper,  12mo. 
Boston  :  SUver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

The  Science  of  Discourse  :  A  Rhetoric  for  High  Schools 
and  Colleges.  By  Arnold  Tompkins.  12mo,  pp. 
868.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

Teaching  as  a  Business:  Four  Addresses.  By  C.  W. 
Bardeen.  lOmo,  pp.  154.  Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen.   $L 

The  Study  of  Mediseval  History  by  the  Library 
Method,  for  High  Schools.  By  M.  S.  Getchell. 
12mo^  pp.  79.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Lycidas.  By  John  Milton.  Edited  by  John  Phelps 
Fruit.    12mo,  pp.  45.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Reading  Courses  in  American  Literature.  Fred  Lewis 
Pattee.  12mo,  pp.  55.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.    86  cents. 

Light  and  Shade,  with  Chapters  on  Charcoal,  Pencil, 
and  Brush  Drawing.  A  Manual  for  Teachers  and 
Students.  By  Anson  K  Cross.  Octavo,  pp.  188. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

The  Finch  Primer.  By  Adelaide  V.  Finch.  12mo,  pp. 
00.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    85  cents. 

Selections  from  Pierre  Loti.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  A. 
Guyot  Cameron,  Ph.D.  Authorized  edition.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    90  cents. 


DieNonna.  By  Rudolf  Baumbach.  Paper,  12m6,  pp. 
107.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    80  cents. 

Materials  for  German  Composition,  Based  on  *'  HOher 

als  die  Kirche."    By  James  Taft  Hatfield.    Paper, 

12mo,   pp.  27.    Boston:    D.   C.  Heath  &   Co.     12 

cents. 
Outlines  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    By  Charles  A. 

Perkins.    12mo,  pp.  277.    New  York  :  Henry   Holt 

&Co.    $1. 
Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

Edited,  with  notes,  by  Lewis  E.  Gates.    16mo,  pp. 

439.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    90  cents. 

Via  Latina  :  An  Easy  Latin  Reader.  By  William  C. 
Collar.  With  vocabulary  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason. 
16mo,  pp.  208.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    85  cents. 

La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  :  A  Comedy  in  Two  Acts.  By 
Labiche  and  Martin.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Ben- 
jamin W.  Wells,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  86.  Boston :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.    25  cents. 

Drel  Kleine  Lustspiele.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Benja- 
min W.  Wells,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  121.  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.    80  cents. 

The  Fifth  Book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Edited  by 
Alfred  G.  Rolfe.  16mo,  pp.  115.  Boston :  Ginn  & 
Co.    45  cents. 

First  Spanish  Readings.  Selected  and  edited,  with 
notes,  by  John  E.  Matzke,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  219. 
Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $L 

Dofia  Perfecta.  By  Benito  P4rez  Gald^s.  With  on  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  A.  R.  Marsh.  12mo»  pp. 
284.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

A  Complete  Manual  of  the  Pitman  System  of  Phonog- 
raphy. By  Norman  P.  Heffley.  12mo,pp.l28.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Company.    $1.25. 

Stories  of  Long  Ago  in  a  New  Dress.  By  Grace  H. 
Kupfer.  12mo,  pp.  96.  :Boeton  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
85  cents. 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  William  W.  Speer.  12mo, 
pp.  884.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    55  cents. 

Stories  from  English  History  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 
12mo,  pp.  195.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    50  cents. 

The  Principles  of  Vocal  Science.  By  Edward  A.  Hayes. 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  88.  New  York :  The  Vocalist  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

En  Route.  By  S.  A.  Steel.  Paper,  18mo,  pp.  224.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. :  Barbee  &  Smith.    80  cents. 

Training  for  Citizenship:  Suggestions  on  Teaching 
Civics.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  64.  Chicago :  Werner  School  Book  Company. 
10  cents. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Rufus  P.  Williams.  12mo, 
pp.  418.    Boston :   Ginn  &  Co.   $1.20. 

A  Practical  Physiology:  A  Text-Book  for  Higher 
Schools.  By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.D.  12mo,  pp. 
448.    Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.    $1.80. 

Flowers  and  Their  Friends.  By  Margaret  Warner  Mor- 
ley.    Octavo,  pp.  255.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Higher  Arithmetic.  By  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman  and 
David  Eugene  Smith.    12mo,  pp.  207. 

French  Practical  Course.  By  Jules  Magnenat.  12mo, 
pp.  297.   New  York :  The  Maomillan  Company.  $L 


CONTENTS    OF   REVIEWS  AND   MAGAZINES. 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  MAY  MAGAZINES. 


The  Arena.- Boston.    May. 
The  Great  Slave  Power.    William  M.  Stewart. 
Immortality :  Its  Place  in  the  Thought  of  To-day.    W.  H. 

Johnson. 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Monetary  Commission.   George  A. 

Groot 
A  Graveyard  with  a  History.    B.  O.  Flower. 
Multiple-Standard  Money.    Henry  Winn. 
Unknown  Natural  Forces.    Camllle  Flammarlon. 
Frances  E.  Willard.    Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 
The  Npvel-Readine  Habit.    George  Clark. 
Humorous  Characteristics  of  the  Scot.    Andrew  W.  Cross. 
President  McKinley  and  the  Waldorf-Astorian  Revel.    J.  C. 

Ridpath. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    May. 
International  Isolation   of   the  United   States.     Richard 

Olney. 
The  Dreyfus  and  Zola  Trials.   John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
Psychology  and  Real  Life.    Hugo  MQnsterberg. 
English  Literature  and  the  Vernacular.    Mark  H.  Liddell. 
A  Nook  in  the  AUeghanies.— II.    Bradford  Torrey. 
Washington  Reminiscences.    A.  R.  Spofford. 
Great  Explorers  of  the  Southern  Heavens.    T.  J.  J.  See. 
Western  Heal  Estate  Booms,  and  After.    H.  J.  Fletcher. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Gentleman.    S.  M.  Crothers. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    May. 
Lincoln,  Lamon.  and  Eugene  Field.    Henry  W.  Fischer. 
American  Bookmen.— XIL :  Longfellow  and  Holmes.    M.  A. 
DeW.  Howe. 

Century  Magaxine.— New  York.    May. 

The  Beethoven  Museum  at  Bonn.    H.  E.  KrehbieL 

Ascent  of  the  Enchanted  Mesa.    F.  W.  Hodge. 

Notes  on  Old  Mesa  Life.    Femand  Lungren. 

Submarine  Photographv.    Prof.  Louis  Boutan. 

The  Secret  Language  of  Childhood.    Oscar  Chrisman. 

The  Scramble  for  the  Upper  Nile.    R.  Dorsey  Mohun. 

An  Outline  of  Japanese  Art.    Ernest  F.  Fenollosa. 

An  Effort  to  Rescue  Jefferson  Davis.    Joseph  Wheeler. 

Railway  Crossings  in  Europe  and  America.    F.  B.  Locke. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.    Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

A  Statesman  of  Russia:  Constantino  Pobedonostzeff.  An- 
drew D.  White. 

After-Dinner  Oratory.    Brander  Matthews. 

Club  and  Salon.— I.    Amelia  Gere  Mason. 

What  Are  the  X-Rays  ?   John  Trowbridge. 

The  Motlier  City  of  Greater  New  York.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Irvington,  N.  Y.    May. 
On  the  Great  Lakes.    F.  W.  Fitzpatrick. 
The  Wistaria  Shrine  of  Kameido.    T.  Wores. 
A  Family  of  Engineers.    T.  C.  Martin. 
The  Coronation  of  Wllhelmina  of  Holland.    C.  Childe. 
The  Wilderness  We  Bought  from  France.    C.  F.  Mauderson. 
Autobiography  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Motherhood  as  a  Profession.    John  Brisben  Walker. 
Regarding  the  Voice  in  Converbation.    H.  G.  Hawn. 

Demorest's  Family  Magaxine.— New  York.    May. 
Frances  E.  Willard.    T.  A.  DeWeese. 
French  Women  in  Old  Age.    Harriet  Monroe. 
Springes  Opening  Davs.    Helen  IngersoU. 
Some  Interesting  Neighbors  on  the  Pacific  Coast.   J.  T.  Con- 

ner. 
The  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design.    Carolyn  Halsted. 

Prank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. — New  York.  May. 
Naval  Warfare  of  To^lay.    Frederick  S.  Danie. 
The  National  Congress  of  Mothers.  Augusta  Reese  Shoford. 
Andrew  Jackson :  His  Life,  Times,  and  Compatriots.— VII. 

F.  W.  Doughty. 
The  City  of  St.  Pierre.   J.  G.  Tucker. 


The  Reform  Church  In  America.    David  J.  BnrrelL 

Bacon*s  Rebellion.    Lewis  R.  Harley. 

Galveston,  the ''  Island  City  "  of  Texas.  Charles  T.  Logan. 

Godey's  Magaxlncw— New  York.    May. 
Life  on  the  Canal.    Ethel  Belle  Appel. 
Art  in  Oriental  Rugs.    H.  K.  Samuelian. 
Old  California  Missions.    Frederic  ReddalL 
Some  Microscopic  House  Builders.    Mary  Treat. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.    C.  I.  T.  Mathews. 
The  American  Rabbi  as  He  Is.    Clifton  H.  Levy. 

Harper's  Magaxine.— New  York.    May. 
Awakened  Russia.   Julian  Ralph. 
The  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  Problem.    Col.  William  Lodkv, 

U.  S.  A. 
East^ide  Considerations.    E.  S.  Martin. 
Varallo  and  the  Val  Sesia.   Edwin  Lord  Weeks. 
Some  Byways  of  the  Brain.— II.    Andrew  Wilson,  M J). 
University  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Prof.  W.  T.  Hewett. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.  May. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  as  He  Is  at  Home.  Josephine  Robb. 
My  Kindergarten  of  lifty  Years.  Robert  J .  Burdette. 
The  Life  of  a  Trained  Nurse.    Elizabeth  R.  ScoveL 

Lippincott's  Magaxine.— Philadelphia.   May. 
Woman*s  Work  and  Wages.    Eleanor  Whiting. 
The  Faculty  of  Computing  in  Animals.    James  Weir.  Jr. 
The  Indian  Afoot.    William  T.  Lamed. 
The  Sacred  Flower.    Marvin  Dana. 
Do  Animals  Drink?    William  S.  Walsh. 
Blunders  in  Bird-Nesting.    Charles  C.  Ablx>tt. 
The  Literature  of  Japan.    Joslyn  Z.  Smith. 
The  Book-Loves  of  Statesmen.    Frank  G.  Carpenter. 

McClnre*8  Magaxine.— New  York.    May. 
John  Milne :  Observer  of  Earthquakes.    Cleveland  Moffex 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.— VII.    C.  A.  Dana. 
Life  Portraits  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
At  Sea  with  the  Circus.    C.  T.  Murray. 
Ulysses  Grant— His  Last  Year.    Hamlin  Garland. 

Munsey's  Magaxine.— New  York.    May. 
Civil-Service  Reform.    Lsrman  J.  Gage. 
The  Praisemongers.   James  L.  Ford. 
Cottage  Life  on  the  St.  Lawrence.    Edwin  Wildman. 
Americans  Big  Guns.    (George  Grantham  Bain. 
Getting  On  in  Journalism.    Frank  A.  Munsey. 
A  Parisian  Etcher. 
Daniel  Chester  French,  Sculptor. 
An  American  Cathedral.    Rt  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  DJ). 

National  Magaxine.— Boston.    May. 
In  London  with  Charles  Dana  Gibson.    Sara  CrowqvilL 
Some  Memories  of  Leopold  Damrosch.    Caroline  A.  ?t>^u- 
Baok  to  the  Land;  or.  The  Farm  Colonies  of  ths  SalvsLu: 

Army.    F.  De  L.  Booth-Tucker. 
Enlisting  in  the  United  SUtes  Navy  To-dmy.  Josepb  I 

French. 
A  Cuban  Insurgent  Newspaper.    Thomas  W.  Steep. 
With  Gomez  in  the  Cuban  Skirmishes.    Joseph  L.  Frenci- 
A  Daughter  of  Moab.    Charles  A.  Dickinson,  1).D. 

New  England  Magaxine.— Boston.  Biay. 
Municipal  Art  in  the  Netherlands.  Allen  French. 
Samueu  (Norton,  of  Rhode  Island.  Lewis  G.  James. 
The  Spy  of  the  Neutral  Ground.  Harry  E.  Miller. 
Educauon  in  Art  for  Children.  Charles.  N.  Flagg. 
Some  Professional  Swimmers.  William  E.  Cram. 
The  City  of  Chicopee.    Collins  G.  Bumham. 

Scrihner's  Magaxine.— New  York.    May. 
Undergraduate  Life  at  Wellesley.    Abbe  Carter  Goodloe. 
The  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
The  Workers-The  WesL-II.    Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 


THE  OTHER   AMERICAN   AND  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 
{From  the  latest  mmihers  received.) 


American  Historical  Review.— New  York.    (Quarterly.) 
ApriL 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Society. 
The  Study  of  History  at  Paris.    C.  H.  Haskins. 
Features  of  the  New  History.    E.  W.  Dow. 


Did  Cabot  Return  from  His  Second  Voyage  ?  H.  Harrise. 
Early  History  of  the  Ballot  in  England.  Charles  Org*. . 
Present  SUtus  of  the  KOnigsmark  QuesUon.   E.  F.Haw* 

Early  PoUUcal  Uses  of  the  Word  Convention.   J.  F.  i*ot 
son. 
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American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviewt.~New  York.   April. 

Political  Oermany.    Theodor  Barth. 

Does  CoemopoUtan  Life  Lead  to  International  Friendlinees  ? 

Baron  de  Coubertln. 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.    Albert  Sbaw. 
The  Oolden  Heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre.    H.D.  Slater. 
The  Referendum  and  the  Swiss  Railroads.  J.  R.  Macdonald. 
BacchyUdes,  the  Risen  Bard.   J.  Irving  Manatt. 

American  Journal  of  Theology.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.) 

The  Pauline  Doctrine  of  Sin.    Orello  Cone. 
The  Theology  of  Albrecht  Ritschl.    J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg. 
The  Interpretation  of  Parables.    Shaller  Mathews. 
Orl^dnal  Character  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath.  Morris  Jastrow, 

Prologue  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Art  Amateur.— New  York,    April. 

Leonardo  da  Yinci.    R.  Riordan. 
Painting  in  Oils,  Old  and  Modem. 
Stained  Glass. 
Figure  Painting.   W.P.  Amaden. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    April. 

George  Inness,  Jr.   Carlotta  N.  Sniith. 
Picture-Makingand  Picture^udging.    J.  C.  Vandyke. 
Industrial  Art  education  and  Manual  Training.   Professor 
Ladd. 

Atalaota.— London.    April. 

In  Thuringia,  Oermanv.    Katherine  Elwes. 
Photography  as  a  Profession  for  Women.    Ruth  Young. 

Badminton  Magaxine.— London.    April. 

Harrow  Cricket.    Horace  Hutchinson. 

A  Day  with  the  Spanish  Hill  Partridges.    Henry  Goodale. 

Bermuda  Dingey*Racing.    Charles  E.  Eldred. 

With  the  Gun  in  New  South  Wales.    William  Redmond. 

Rounding  Up  Birds.    W.  Paine. 

Bankers'  -Magaxine.— New  York.    April. 

Loans  of  the  United  States. 

A  New  Currency  Bill. 

Credit  as  an  Instrument  of  Commerce. 

Bankers*  Magaxine.— London.    ApriL 

The  Progress  of  Ranking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Dur- 
ing 18B7. 
Currency  and  the  Money  Market  in  India. 
Electric  Railway  Finance.    W.  R.  Lawson. 
The  Bonus  Year.   Archibald  Hewat. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.— Oberlla.  Ohio.    (Quarterly.)  ApriL 

Creation;  or.  The  Transmutation  of  Energy.    Jacob  (Dooper. 
The  New  Chronology  of  Paul's  Life.    George  H.  Gilbert. 
Religious  Significance  of  Recent  .English  Verse.     E.  M. 

Chapman. 
Modem  Lighta  on  the  Reformation.    James  Lindsay. 
Early  Religion  of  the  Hindus.    H.  W.  Magoun. 
The  Problem  of  the  Currency.    Charles  S.  Walker. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Message  of  Puritanism.    N.  D. 

HiUls.  ^^ 

Blackwood**  Magaxlne.— Edinburgh.    April. 
Life  and  Death  in  the  Niger  Delta. 
Progress  in  Ireland. 

The  Town  of  the  Renegades:  Agural.   W.  B.  Harris. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  as  a  Biographer. 
Memoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady. 
The  GuerrlUero. 
The  Chinese  Imbroglio. 
The  Democracy  and  Wars. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    March. 
Warning  to  Erporters  of  British  Goods  to  Brazil. 
The  Development  of  Persian  Trade.    With  Maps. 
American  Competition  in  Europe. 
Trade  Regulations  and  Taxes  in  the  Ckmgo  Free  State. 
The  Progress  of  British  Central  Africa. 

Canadian  Magaxioe.-  Toronto.    ApriL 

Rome  Doring  Holy  Week.    Constance  R.  Boulton. 

The  Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— VI.   J.  G.  Bouri- 

not. 
Mural  Decoration.    G.  A.  Reid. 
The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada.— III.    T.  E.  Champion. 

Caasell's  Family  Magaxine.— London.    April. 

Horatio  D.  Daviee ;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Mansion  House. 

All  About  Gondoliers.    Alfred  T.  Story. 

Vienna ;  a  Capital  at  Play.    B.  Fletcher  Robinson. 

Magazines  in  the  Madhouse.   J.  M.  Bulloch. 

After  Elephants  In  Africa.    Herbert  Ward. 


Cassier*s  Magaxine.— New  York.    April. 

The  United  States  Ironclad  "  Monitor.**   F.  M.  Bennett. 
The  Liverpool  Overhead  Railway  and  Docks.    S.  B.  CottrelL 
Trade  Unions  and  Political  Ek-onomy.    Francis  G.  Burton. 
Crushing  and  Pulverizing  Machines.    James  Douglas. 
Car-Ferrying  on  American  Lakes.    A.  S.  Chapman. 
Inventing  for  a  Living.    George  E.  Walsh. 
Across  the  Chilkoot  Pass  by  Wire  Cable.    William  Hewitt. 

Catholic    University   Bulletin.— Washington.     (Quarterly.) 
ApriL 

Was  the  Poet  Sedulius  an  Irishman  ?   T.  J.  Shahan. 
The  Human  Element  in  Scripture.    C.  P.  Grannan. 
Geometry  of  Fluids  in  Motion.    Ren6  de  Saussare. 
Historical  Method  and  Documents  of  the  Hextateuch.  Baron 

von  HllgeL 
European  Congresses  of  1897.    T.  BouqulUon. 

Catholic  Worid.-New  York.    April. 

Mr.  Ward's  Cardinal  Wiseman.    Charles  A.  L.  Morse. 

The  Catholic  Life  of  Boston.    A.  A.  McGlnley. 

The  Huguenots.    G^eorge  McDermot. 

Lud  wig  Pastor,  the  Great  German  Historian.  M.  L.  Mitchell. 

Easter  Scenes  In  Jerusalem.    C.  C.  Svendsen. 

The  New  Leaven  in  Modem  Life.    Henry  O^KeelTe. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    April. 

Mine-Salting. 

KQstendie ;  a  Roumanian  Brindisl.    D.  T.  Timins. 
Liverpool ;  Its  Privateers  and  Its  Slave-Trade. 
The  Wasted  Wind. 

Charities  Review.— New  York.    ApriL 

Twenty-flfth  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 

tion.    W.S.  Ufford. 
Sanitary  Hints  for  Institutions.    Charles  F.  Wlngate. 
Child-Saving  in  New  Jersey.    Homer  Folks. 
Industrial  Insurance. 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  the  Poor.— II. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    April. 

The  Failure  of  Our  Foreign  Policy. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Zola  Case.    David  Christie  Murray. 

India  on  a  Gold  Basis.    W.  R.  Lawson. 

Ferdinand  Fabre.    Eldmund  Goase. 

Mr.  Mallock  as  Political  Economist.    J.  A.  Hobson. 

The  Differentia  of  Christianity.    John  Robson. 

Irish  Elementary  Education.  Edith  F.  Hogg  and  A.  D.  Innes. 

England  and  France  in  West  Africa.    Professor  Westlake. 

The  Balance  of  Power.    *'  Quorum  Pars  Fui.** 

Cornhill  Magaxine.- London.    ApriL 

Rodney  and  De  Grasse  at  the  Battle  of  the  Saints,  April,  1783. 

W.  H.  Fitchett. 
An  Unconscious  Revolution.   Alfred  Hopkinson. 
Henry  Grattan,  Patriot  and  Imperialist.    Lord  Castletown. 
Shakespeare  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton.    Sidney  Lee. 
Concerning  Correspondence.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
The  Training  of  Housewives.    Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

Demorest's  Family  Magaxine.— New  York.    April. 

The  Annunciation  Lily  in  Art.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 
French  Women  in  Middle  Life.    Harriet  Monroe. 

The  Dial. -C!hicago. 
March  16. 
The  Plight  of  the  Bookseller. 

AprUL 
The  Problem  of  the  Adequate. 
In  Regard  to  Poetry.    Charles  L.  Moore. 

Education.— Boston.    April. 

Physical  Conditions  in  Education.    C.  F.  Carroll. 
Medical  Inspection  of  Schoohi.    W.  B.  Powell. 
The  College  or  University— Which  ?    Hiram  Orcutt. 
Grading  of  Schools.    W.  J.  Shearer. 
E!ducalJonal  Value  of  Constructive  Work.    F.  Eby. 

Educational  Review.- New  York.    ApriL 

Practical  Methods  of  Teaching  History. 

EngUsh  Sources  for  History  Teaching.    E.  Barnes,  Mary  S. 

Barnes. 
Private  Education  In  Virginia.    William  Baird. 
University  Studv  at  Berlin  and  at  Oxford.    S.  H.  Bishop. 
Continuous  Sessions  of  Normal  Schools.    Irwin  Shepard. 
The  Culture-Epoch  Theory.    N.  C.  Vandewalker. 

Educational  Review.—London.    ApriL 

Pupil  Teachers.    Editor. 

How  Compulsory  Education  Fails.   John  Gibson. 
The  Seamy  Side  of  School  Board  Work.    Continued.   Mary 
Dendy. 
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Bngioeering  Masaxioe.— New  York.    April. 

The  Shifting  Site  of  National  Industrial  Supremacy.  J.  S. 
Jeans. 

European  Sea-Going  Dredges  and  Deep>Water  Dredging. 
If.  L.  Cortheli. 

Systems  and  Apparatus  for  St«am  Heating.  J.  J.  Black- 
more. 

Mining  the  GN>ld  Ores  of  the  Witwatersrand.  H.  H.  Webb, 
P.  Yeatman. 

Tank  Irrigation  in  Central  India.    Oeorge  Palmer. 

Interpretation  of  Sanitary  Water  Analyses.    Floyd  Davis. 

An  Effective  System  of  Finding  and  Keeping  Shop-CkKits. 
H.  Roland. 

Notable  Speed-Trials  of  British  Locomotives.  C.  Rous- 
Marten. 

The  Steam  Engine  and  the  Dynamo.    C.  T.  Child. 

The  Oas-Engine  in  American  Practice.    George  Richmond. 

Eoglitb  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    April. 

The  Long-Sought  Flying  Machine.    A.  P.  Teros. 

Inside  a  Beggar^s  Museum  at  the  London  Mendicity  Society. 

Napoleon  I.;  the  Great  Adventurer. 

The  Battle  of  Plassey :  How  We  Won  India. 

Tortnightly  Review.— London.    April. 

Where  Lord  Siilisbiiry  Haw  FulU^l. 

Tije  Broken  Gnt^^  of  D4?atli.    W.  B.  Veiita, 

Liquor  Traffic  with  Woftt  A  frit,  44 ►    Mary  Klngal^* 

The  POsithuinoiia  Works  of  Robert   Loula  Btevenaon.     S. 

tiwytiri. 
The  Fr*ii«  h  on  the  Nlg^r.    With  Map.    F.  A.  Edwarde. 
Booktton  U^t^Gnmo.    Thpodore  R^MiSfvelt. 
C»a  We  Etely  i>n  Our  Witr  NewsV    Mii'lm^l  ^facDonatsli. 
J  u V  en  He  Rt  for  nui  to  ri  es  I  n  F  riii  i  ee.    E .  fi  irea  rmiLn. 
The  "'  Maine  "  Dix^uit^r  and  After.    Fred.  T.  Jane. 
TJenrj'  Hivrktid^  the  Story-TfUer  at  Lit  rue.    Henrj"  James. 
Friendly  Societ J ea  for  VVwnien.    J.  F.  Wllklnsoji. 
British  Trade  and  Uie  Integrity  of  ChiriK.    Holt  S,  Hallett. 

The  Porum.— New  York.    AprlL 

Dangeroua  Demands  of  the  Tuberstate  Commerce  Commis- 
iilon,    M.  H,  SfnJth. 

Etii^tand  and  Franco  in  Wost  Africa.    Thomas  G.  Bowles. 

Tho  Politle«l  Situation  in  Europe  and  the  East.  Nelson  A. 
Miltju. 

Ceiitrtil  America  i  Ita  Re«ourc42B  and  Commerce.  William 
E,  Ourtl*. 

The  KcouomicB  of  Genius.    John  M.  Robertson. 

The  Handel  Revival  hi  GerniAiiy.    Bruno  Schrader. 

The  English  Governing  aJIgiirthy.    Sidney  Low. 

Professor  MHuBterherg's  Att^k  on  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy.   C.  JJ.  BllR». 

la  There  Work  Eriough  for  All  ?    William  T.  Harris. 

T be  Kale va  1  a.    Charles  ir .  C  Wi r k. 

Eecent  Hldtorle©  of  Hu^raiurt .    William  P.  Trent. 

Gentleman's  Magaxine.—London.    ApriL 

LochShieL    M.  G.  Watkins. 

Confucius.    E.  H.  Parker. 

Worcestershire  Seed  Farms.    James  Cassldy. 

Some  Vanished  Victorian  Institutions.    W.  J.  Kechle. 

Oodey's  Magaxine.— New  York.    ApriL 
Velasquez  and  His  Work.    Mary  E.  J.  Kelley. 
The  New  England  Primer.    Elizabeth  G.  Neel. 
The  Army  Medical  Library  and   Museum.    Joanna  R.  N. 
Kyle. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    April. 
Henry  Laurens  Clinton. 

Harbor  Obstructions  and  Submarine  Explosives.    J.  H.  Fow. 
Suicide  and  the  Law.    Lawrence  Irwell. 
Some  Morals  for  the  Pen  of  the  Judiciary. 
Some  Virginia  Lawyers  of  the  Past  and  Present.— IV. 
The  Power  of  Removal  from  Federal  Offices.    J.  W.  Still- 


Ounton*s  Magazine.— New  York,    ApriL 
Factory  Labor  in  the  South. 

Is  Newspaper  Influence  Declining?    H.  H.  Robbins. 
Industrial  Arbitration  in  Congress.    Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Wage  Changes  in  England. 
Foreign  Labor  Statistics  Criticised. 

The  Home  Magaiine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    April. 
The  Building  of  the  Ship.    Minna  Irving. 
A  New  Submarine  Boat.    Henry  Hale. 
Strategic  Importance  of  the  Nicaragua  CanaL    W.  V.  Al- 

The  Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    April. 

Present  Relation  of  Archeology  to  the  Higher  Criticism.    A. 

H.  Sayce. 
Premratlon  for  Preaching  Extemporaneously.     Wayland 


Recent  Reconstructions  of  Theology.— II.    Frank  H.  Foetes, 
Advantages  of  Professional  Evangelism.    L.  W.  MunhalL 
The  Limitations  of  Professional  Evangelism.    J.  W.  Chap^ 

man. 
Oriental  Discoveries  and  the  Contents  of  the  Bible.   J.  F 

McCurdy. 

International.— Chicago.    April. 

The  Monuments  of  Chicago.    Ellye  H.  Glover. 
London  as  Seen  Through  Danish  Eyes.    Georg  Branded. 
Holy  Week  in  Seville.    G.  von  Beaulieu. 

International  Journal  of  .Ethics.— Philadelphia.  (Quarterly.) 
ApriL 

Ethical  Survivals  in  Municipal  Corruption.    Jane  AddanUb 

Theory  and  Practice.    J.  B.  Billie. 

Self-Realizatlon  as  a  Working  Moral  Principle.     Henry 

Sturt. 
The  Moral  Value  of  Silence.    Felix  Adler. 
The  Social  Question  in  the  Light  of  Philosophy. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.— Phila> 
delphia.    February. 

Holding  Power  of  Nails.    Frank  Soul6. 
Modem  Gas  Engineering.    M.  S.  Greenough. 
History  of  the  Stone  Arch.    Malverd  A.  Howe. 

The  Journal  of  Finance.— London.    April. 

Recent  American  Railway  Reorganizations. 

Mr.  Bottomley*s  Bantlings.    Andrew  Still. 

Lord  Dudley*s  Companies'  Bill. 

Monetary  Statistics  of  Leading  Countries.    O.  Haupt, 

The  Remonetization  of  the  Mule.    A.  E.  Stilwell. 

Knowledge.— London.   April. 

Economic  Botany.    John  R.  Jackson. 

The  Structure  of  Ireland.    Grenvllle  A.  J.  Cole. 

The  SeapOtter  and  Ito  Extermination.    R.  Lydekker. 

British  Bees.    Continued.    Fred.  Enock. 

In  the  Moon's  Northern  Regions.    Arthur  Mee. 

The  Level  of  Sun-Spots.    Rev.  Arthur  East. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Venom-Fang.    Lionel  Jervls. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    April. 

The  Port  and  City  of  Bristol.    W.  J.  Gordon. 
The  Great  Avalanche  on  the  Gemmi  in  1806.    E.  Wliymper. 
Greenwich  Observatory.    Continued.    E.  Walter  Maunder. 
Churches  and  Mission  Work  in  Australia.    C.  H.  Irwin. 

Longman's  Magaxine.— London.    AprlL 

Angelo's  '^  Reminiscences.**    Austin  Dobson. 

The  Angler's  Birds.    Geoive  A.  B.  Dewar. 

A  Gentle  Art  of  Georgian  England.   Mrs.  C.  P&raons. 

Untrodden  Ways.    BuC.  TroUope. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.— Clettysburg,  Pa.   ApriL 

History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  New  Jersey.    A.  HUler. 
The  Nurture  of  the  Unconfirmed.    G.  W.  McSherry. 
Influence  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution  on  the  Theory  of  Ethlca 

M.  H.  Valentine. 
Education,  Christian  and  Non-Christian.    C.  W.  Heisler. 
The  Value  and  Right  Use  of  the  Natural.    S.  A.  Ort. 
The  Whence  and  the  Whither.    S.  G.  Hefelbower. 

Macmillan's  Magaxine.— London.    ApriL 

The  Oldest  Guide  Book  in  the  World.    Charles  Whibley. 
On  Circuit  at  the  Cape.  _        _ 

The  Spanish  BuU-Flght  in  France.    H.  A.  Kennedy. 
Recollections  of  a  Black  Brunswicker.    J.  A.  S.  M. 
Mlrabeau  In  London.    W.  B.  Duffleld. 

Menorab  Monthly.- New  York.   ApriL 

Abb6  Henri  Gr6goire.    M.  Eiiinger. 
The  Jews  as  Patriots.    M.  Kayserllng. 
Jew-Baiting :  Its  Real  Cause. 

The  MeUphysical  Magaxine.— New  York.    ApriL 

The  Design  of  Nature.    C.  S.  Wake. 

Counterparts  the  Basis  of  Harmony.    M.  A.  Clancy. 

Is  Man  the  Architect  of  His  Own  Destiny  ?    C.  G.  Oyston. 

The  Symbolism  of  Nirvana.    Harriet  B.  Bradbury. 

Sophists.  Socrates,  and  " Being."— XX VU.    C.  H.  A.  Bjcrrs. 

gaard. 
Reincarnation.    A.  B.  Allen 
Dogma  of  Incarnation.    Henry  Frank. 
Astrological  Symbolism.— I.    J.  Hazelrigg. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moinea,  Iowa.    April. 

A  Trip  to  Mobile  and  Otherwise.    E.  S.  Gardner.  ^ 

Some  Statesmen's  Wives  in  Washington.  Juliette  M.BaWtt 
Israels  and  the  Dutch  Painters.    Mary  A.  Kirkup. 
Grant's  Life  In  the  West.— XIX.    John  W.  Emerson. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Penonal  Recollections  of  (General  Grant.    Hoyt  Sherman. 
The  Life  Element  in  American  Fiction.    Kate  Oorlihill. 
Drake  Univeraity.   Mary  A.  Carpenter. 

MiMionary  Herald.— Boston.    ApriL 

The  Sorrows  of  India. 

A  Model  Church  In  India.   J.  K.  Greene. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    ApriL 

Links  Between  Givers  and  the  Mission  Field.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Condition  of  Women  in  India.    Edward  Storrow. 
The  Knights  of  the  Broom.    T.  J.  Scott. 
Devotees— Hindu  and  Christian.    Lncy  E.  Guinness. 
Bible  Study  for  Native  Agents.    Alonzo  Bunker. 
The  Great  Burmese  Pagoda.    H.  G.  Guinness. 
Brighter  Days  in  Madagascar.    W.  C.  Cousins. 

The  Mooist.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.)    April. 

Evolution  and  Ethics.    John  Dewey. 

*^  Lebenslust.**    Woods  Hutchinson. 

An  Aspect  of  Attention.    E.  E.  C.  Jones. 

Regressive  Phenomena  in  Evolution.    Cesare  Lombroso. 

The  Causes  of  Infectious  Disease.    Ferdinand  Hueppe. 

The  Unmateriality  of  Soul  and  God.   Paul  Cams. 

Month.— London.   April. 

The  Anglican  Archbishops  and  the  **  Vindication.** 
Mary  Stuart  and  Recent  Research.    J.  H.  Pollen. 
Contributions  Toward  a  Life  of  Father  Henry  Garnet. 
The  Ehicyclical  on  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classej. 
St.  George*B  Day  in  Munich.    M.  Maskell. 

Municipal  Affairs.— New  York.    (Quarterly.)    March. 

Public  Art  in  American  Cities. 

Popular  Art  in  Belgium. 

The  City's  Plan.   J.  F.  Harder. 

Civic  Architecture  from  Its  Constructive  Side.    C.  R.  Lamb. 

Municipal  Sculpture.    Karl  Bitter. 

Mural  Painting.    E.  H.  Blashfleld. 

Civic  Treatment  of  Color.   F.  S.  Lamb. 

Music— Chicago.    April. 

Filippo  Pedrell  and  Spanish  Lyric  Drama.    G.  Tebeldini. 

The  Making  of  a  Song  Book.    C.  Moflet. 

The  Music  of  the  Ghetto.    Naphtali  H.  Imber. 

The  Poles  in  Music.   Maurice  Aronson. 

National  Geographic  Magasine.— Washington.   ApriL 

The  Northwest  Passes  to  the  Yukon.    Eliza  R.  Scldmore. 
Overland  Routes  to  the  Klondike.    Hamlin  Garland. 
The  Future  of  the  Yukon  Goldflelds.    William  H.  Dall. 
Notes  on  the  Wild  Fowl  and  Game  Animals  of  Alaska.    E. 

W.  Nelson. 
Climatic  Conditions  of  Alaska.   A.  W.  Greely. 
Alaska  and  Its  Mineral  Resources.    S.  F.  Emmons. 
The  CJivil  Government  of  Alaska.    G.  C.  Perkins. 
Agriculture  in  Alaska.    Walter  H.  Evans. 

National  Review.— London.    April. 

Great  Britain  and  Her  Rivals  in  Asia.    A.  Y amb6ry. 
The  Policy  of  Russia.    A.  V.  Markoff. 
Russia's  Sinews  of  War.    W.  R.  Lawson. 
The  Army  as  a  Career.   T.  Atkins. 
The  **  Religious  "  NoveL    Anthony  Deane. 
Constitution-Making  in  Australia.    W.  H.  Moore. 
Should  Inebriates  Be  Imprisoned  ?    A.  ShadwelL 
Front-Bench  Invertebrates.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

New  Century  Review.— London.    April. 

Hungary  and  the  Eastern  Question.    J.  W.  (Ambler. 

Sir  John  Moore :  A  Great  Cfommander.    William  Toynbee. 

Life  in  China.    Edward  H.  Parker. 

Plotinus.    W.  B.  WaUace. 

A  Theory  of  Junius.    N.  W.  Sibley. 

Polar  Exploration.    C.  M.  Alkman. 

Some  Renections  of  the  Stage  and  Clement  Scott. 

Three  Decades,  1861-61 :  Behind  the  Political  Scenes. 

The  New  Church  Review.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    ApriL 

The  Philosophy  of  Fire.    W.  H.  Buss. 

Series  and  Degrees  from  the  Sclentitic  Point  of  View.    G.  W. 
_  Worcester. 

The  Bible  Sacrifices.    C.  G.  Hubbell. 

Traces  of  the  Ancient  Church  and  Ancient  Word  In  Tar- 
tary.    G.  Hawkes. 

New  England  Magaxine.— Boston.    April. 

^niliam  James  Linton.    Burton  J.  Hendrick. 

Bibles  in  Stone.    Barr  Ferree. 

A  Study  in  Community  Life.    J .  L.  M.  Curry. 

Rutland,  Vermont.   Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

Boston's  Pauper  Institutions.    William  I.  Cole. 

Old-Tlme  Factory  Life  in  New  England.    A.  K.  Fiske. 


Nineteenth  Century.— London.    April. 

France  and  England.    Francis  de  Pressens^. 

The  Latest  Reconstruction  of  the  Navy.    William  H.  White. 

British  Ships  in  Foreign  Navies.    Archibald  S.  Hurd. 

Why  "  Vegetarian  ?  "    Henry  Thompson. 

French  Ignorance  of  English  Literature  in  Tudor  Times. 

The  Conservative  Party  and  Municipal  Elections.  J.  R.  Dig- 

gle. 
The  Centenary  of  1796.    John  E.  Redmond. 
Cottage  Homes  for  the  Ag^ed  Poor.    John  Hutton. 
The  Philosophical  Radicals.    Herbert  Paul. 
When  Europe  was  on  the  Brink  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Deaths  Under  Chloroform. 
A  Study  in  Trade  Unionism.    BenJ.  Taylor. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    April. 

IrGlimd  t^intie  *Bti,    John  E^  Bf^rJtpriiiU. 
Sute  Ri^^livtion  nf  Railways.    Hjirrv  P.  Robinaon* 
Women  ami  the  La^ior  >Iovenjent.    M*  E*  J*  K4?ll*'y* 
The  Dt^i^riy  of  (V^Wtirilsm  in  England,    John  P.  Young. 
Frfinr*?s  Elizttbfctli  Willarfl.    Lady  Hei^ry  Somerset* 
Thd  Oroat  Laki?s  aiiti  tbe  Nttvy.    J,  H.  Gibbons. 
Home  Keaaons  for  InuriMiiilDg  tlie  Army.    Georgti!  B.  Duncan. 
Germany's  Exclusinn  of  AiuerJi'fiti  Fruits.    J.  li.  SinlLh. 
Miln'H  Span  of  Lif«.    L^nKtloo  Kain. 
Tlje  SioKe  fif  TjiriB  and  tbv  Air^Shljm.    Karl  BUfid. 
lU^olltM  Honftof  iUp  VWW  Wiir.-lO.    W.  H.  Ruf*t?U, 
Seij«U*r   HenderHon    and    Pan-AmeHcim    Arbitration.    M. 
Romero. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    April. 

Cooraffe  the  Chief  Virtue.    Woods  Hutchinson. 
The  wives  of  Solomon.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Parallels  Between  Theologyand  Science.    Edmund  Nohle. 
The  Great  Social  Need.    L  W.  Howerth. 
The  Heart  of  Man  as  Mirrored  in  Religious  Art.    Paul 
Cams. 

Outing.- New  York.    April. 

Columbians  Athletics.    J.  Parmly  Paret. 
Camp  and  Cycle  in  Yellowstone  Park.    Wade  W.  Thayer. 
Taxidermy  for  Sportsmen.    Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
The  Building  of  Lawn  Tennis  Courts. 

With  the  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted  Police.    H.  C. 
Thompson. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    April. 

The  Naval  Defenses  of  the  Nation.    Elbert  F.  Baldwin. 
Easters  and  Easters.   Alida  von  Krockow. 
GettingAbout  New  York.    Ernest  IngersoU. 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.— VII.    Edward  E. 

Hale. 
The  Innuit  of  Alaska.    Anna  N.  Benjamin. 
A  Day  in  the  Escorial.    Poultney  Bigelow. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.— XIV.    Lyman  Abbott. 
EngUsh  Child  Life.    CUfton  Johnson. 
Why  the  Ward  Boss  Rules.   Jane  Addams. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    April. 

The  Ascent  of  Mount  St.  Ellas.    C.  W.  Thornton. 
Old-Time  Stage  Drivers  of  the  West  Coast.— II.    B.  C.  Tru- 
man. 
Cape  Flattery  and  Its  Light.    James  O.  McCurdy. 
A  Vanishing  Island.    Mrs.  M.  B.  Williamson. 
Mark  Twain  as  a  Prospective  Classic.    T.  de  Laguna. 

Pall  Mall  Magaxine.-London.    April. 

Rufford  Abbey.    Lord  Savile. 

The  Evolution  of  C-omfort  in  Railway  Traveling  In  England. 

The  Record  of  the  Gurkhas.    Continued.    Fred.  P.  Gibbon. 

South  London.    Continued.    Walter  Besant. 

Five  Weeks  in  Jerusalem.    Mildred  Beresford-Hope. 

Photo- A  merican .—New  York.    ApriL 
A  Lesson  on  Lenses. 
Restrainers.    C.  G.  Cutter. 
Stepping-Stones  to  Photography.    E.  W.  Newcomb. 

The  Photographic  Times.— New  York.    April. 

Frilling,  Blistering,  and  Running  of  Dry-Plate  Films.    W. 

K.  Burton. 
Notes  on  the  Gum-Bichromate  Process.    Robert  Demachy. 
Flash-Light  Photography.    C.Mills. 
Naturalistic  Photography.— VI.    P.  H.  Emerson. 
Washing  Plates  and  Films  After  Fixing.    C.  H.  Bothamley. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    April. 

Two  iBsthetic  Moods.    T.  Cleveland,  Jr. 

Evolution  of  Woman  in  English  Literature.    Alice  Groff. 

Was  Othello  a  Negro  ?    W.  J.  Rolfe. 

Frederick  Tennyson  and  His  Poetry.    W.  Wlnthrop. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.    March. 

The  Referendum  in  California..  S.  E.  Moffett. 
The  Consular  Service,  1776-17flB.    E.  R.Johnson. 
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The  American  Revolution.    H.  L.  Osgood. 
Gold  Monometallism  in  Japan.    J.  Soyeda. 

gapitalism  on  Trial  in  Russia.    N.  I.  Stone, 
iscoont  Rates  in  the  United  States.    R.  M.  Breckenridge. 
Meitzen's  Siedelung  und  Agrarwesen.    W.  J.  Ashley. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly.— Columbia,  S.  O.    April. 

The  New  Pneumatology.    R.  A.  Webb. 

The  Ancient  Hebrew  Polity.    B.  M.  Palmer. 

The  Diatesbaron  of  Tatian.    P.  P.  Floumoy. 

The  Comings  of  Our  Lord.    W.  A.  Alexander. 

The  Religious  Element  in  Education— Parochial  Schools.  R. 

P.  Kerr. 
Two  Famous  Christian  Day8-496  and  800.  E.  D.  Warfleld. 
Was  Homer  a  Poetic  Myth  ?    E.  L.  Patton. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia.    (Quar- 
terly.)   April. 

Dr.  McGiffert  on  Apostolic  Christianity.    James  Orr. 

Recent  Criticism  of  the  Early  Prophets.    O.  Vos. 

The  Character  of  the  Westminster  Confession.   J.  Macpher- 

son. 
Metaphysics  of  Christian  Apologetics.    W.  B.  Greene,  Jr. 
John  of  Barneveldt,  Martyr  or  traitor.    H.  E.  Dosker. 

Review  of  Reviews.— London.   April. 

George  MtUler,  of  Bristol. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Awakening  of  1848. 

The  Jubilee  in  Germany. 

Review  of  Reviews.— Melbourne.    February. 

With  Stoddart's  Team  In  Australia.- IV.   Prince  Raujlt- 

sinhji. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  and  the  "  Revenge."    W.  H.  Fltchett. 
The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Arch— L    W.  T.  Stead. 
John  Rjaskin :  Poet,  Painter,  and  Prophet.    L.  Tavemer. 

The  Rosary  Magazine.— Somerset,  Ohio.    April. 

The  Porziuncula  and  the  Death  of  St.  Francis.   B.  O'Reilly. 

Holy  Week  in  Japan.    Annie  G.  Peck. 

Padre  Guglielmotti.    M.  O'Riordan. 

A  Benedictine  Princess— Louise  de  Conde.— HL 

The  Sanitarian.- New  York.    AprlL 

Proper  Disposal  of  Sewage.    C.  E.  Grunsky. 

Sewage  Consumption  in  New  Jersey.    Samuel  Phllllpe. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Coal.   J.  L.  Howard. 

Railroad  Accidents.    H.  G.  Prout. 

Medals,  Jetons,  and  Tokens  Ulustrative  of  Sanitation.    H. 

R.  Storer. 
Climate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.   A.  B.  Lyon. 
National  Quarantine.    A.  N.  Bell. 
Recent  Developments  in  School  Sanitation.    A.  N.  BeU. 

The  School  Review.— Chicago.    April. 

Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States.— 11.    Elmer  E. 

Brown. 
The  Growth  of  Mind  as  a  Real.— III.    S.  S.  Laurie. 
Latin  Composition    in    the  Preparatory  Schools.     Henry 

Preble. 


Scots  Magazine.- Perth.    April. 
Poetrv :  An  Appreciation.    Adam  Small. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold.   John  Hogben. 
Schir  William  Wallace.    Continued.    Kenneth  Mat  hieeom 

The  Strand  Magazine.- London.    (American  £dition.i 
ApriL 

Glimpses  of  Nature.— IX.:  A  Frozen  World.    Grant  Allen. 

A  Metal  Balloon.   James  W.  Smith. 

Old  Jest-Books. 

From  Cairo  to  Cataract.    George  Newnes. 

The  Sunday  Magazine.— London.    April. 
Judgment:  Human  and  Divine.    George  Jackson. 
Lilies  and  *•  Lilies."    Bernard  Jones. 
William  Fiddian  Moulton.    Percy  William  Bunting. 
The  Small  People  of  the  Pavement.    Biargaretta  Byrdc. 
Help  on  the  Field  of  Battle.    W.  F.  Stevenson. 
Peterborough  CathedraL— I.    W.  C.  Ingram. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    ApriL 

Sydney  Smith,  the  Primate  of  the  Wits. 
Birds  of  a  Herefordshire  Parish. 
Socotra.    S.  E.  Saville. 

Theological  Quarterly.— St.  Louis.    April. 
Theology.     • 

Higher  Criticism  Betrays  the  Master  with  a  Kiss. 
The  Gospel  of  Easter  Sunday. 
Evolution  in  History, 
Medicina  Pastoralis. 

United  Service  Magazine.- London.    ApriL 

The  Employment  of  the  British  Soldier  in  Peace. 
Sidelights  on  Indian  History.    Francis  H.  Candy. 
Drill  in  Attack  and  Counter-Attack.    S.  L.  Murray. 
Ximento,  the  Fighting  CardinaL 
The  Failure  in  Army  Medical  Administration. 
Paymasters  in  the  Navy. 
The  Armies  of  Our  Empire :  A  Suggestion. 
A  Welsh  Order  of  Chivalry :  Fiat  Justitia.     Captain  Sains- 
bury. 

The  Westminster  Review.— London.    ApriL 

Leadership  and  Premiership.    James  Sykes. 
Backward  **  Liberal  Forwards."    Arthur  Withy. 
Reading  at  Sight  for  Illiterates.   R.  W.  Leftwich. 
Forms  and  Si^s  of  the  Cross.— 11.    J.  F.  Hewitt. 
Revolution  in  Money  Matters.    Robert  Ewen. 
Heredity  and  the  House  of  Lords.    Robert  Murison. 
Steivart  Cilark 

The  State  Church.    Dudley  S,  A.  Cosby. 
Protective  and  Natural  Selection.    G.  W.  BuUman. 
Mary  Astell:  A  Seventeenth-Century  Women^s  Advocate. 
Undogmatlc  Religion.   G.W.  Boag. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

Acetylene  for  Portraiture.  ^  ,        ^      ,  „.  „ 

Alkaline  Carbonates  and  Control  in  Development.    v>.  n. 

Bolton. 
The  Falk  Studio,  New  York. 
Portraiture.    Mr.  Priestly. 
The  Best  Side  of  the  Face. 
Lighting  the  Landscape.    Edward  Dunmore. 


GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 
March  6. 
Club  Life  in  England.    G.  von  Alvensleben. 

March  12. 
Kalo-Ohau.    With  Map.    K.  F.  MttUer. 
The  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  March  Days  in  Berlin.    E. 
Heyck. 

March  19. 
The  Warhound  of  the  Gard&Jftger  Battalion  in  Potsdam. 

F.  Hugo. 
The  Revolution  of  1848.    Concluded. 

March  26. 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben.    With  Portrait.    R.  Fuchs. 
Roland  Monuments.    F.  StahL 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg.    Heft  8. 

Luise  Hensel.    With  Portraits.    E.  M.  Hamann. 
The  Far  Eastern  Question.    P.  Friedrich. 
Bishop  Klein  of  Llmburg.    With  PortraiU 


Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    Biaroh. 

International  Espionage :  The  Dreyfus  Case. 

Coquelin  Cadet.    Bruno  Petzold. 

Bismarck  and  Georg  Freiherr  von  Werthem  and  Graf  Ber 

chem. 
The  Real  Bastille.    Continued.    Frantz  Funck-Brentaoo. 
Sir  Peter  Le  Page  Renouf.    Georg  Ebers. 
Public  Opinion  and  the  Administration  of  the  Law.   L.  Op- 

penheim. 
Conversations  with  Anton  von  Werner.    Ottomar  Beta. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    March. 

The  Berlin  March  Days,  1848.    K.  FrenzeL 

The  Literature  of  the  Berlin  March  Days.    A.  Buchholts. 

Jacob  Burckhardt.    C.  Neumann. 

Ferdinand  Freillgrath.    Julius  Rodenberg. 

Maupertuis  and  Frederick  the  Great.    H.  Dlels. 


CONTENTS  OF  REI^IEIVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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M.  de  Sable- 


Gantier. 
J.duTiUet. 


Bibliotheque  Uoivenelle.— Laosaime.    March. 

ReooUections  of  Qleyre.   F.  Berthoad. 

In  German  Africa.    Concluded.    M.  Dellnes. 

Queen  Hortenae  and  Switzerland,  1815-1887.    E.  de  Bud6. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 
March  1. 
Society  at  Nice.    Prince  Valori. 
The  Explorers  of  the  North  Pole.    A.  Roussln. 
The  Protectors  of  Childhood.    H.  d'Almeras. 
The  Island  of  Hainan.    F.  Mury. 

March  15. 
Recollections  of  the  War  (1870-71).    T.  F.  Brentano. 
Society  at  Nice.    Prince  valori. 
On  the  Way  to  Klondike.— I.    Mrs.  M.  Shaw. 
Italian  Politics.    U.  Montecorholi. 

Reforme  Sociale.— Paris. 
March  1. 
The  Tax  on  Religious  Associations  in  France. 

mont. 
Sunday  Labor  in  Belfdum.    A.Julin. 
The  Agrarian  Crisis  in  Germany.    E.  Dubois. 

March  10. 
Juvenile  Crime.    Henri  Joly. 
Gardens  for  Workmen.    L.  Riviere  and  Others. 
Sunday  Labor  in  Belgium.    Continued.   A.Julin. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 

March  6. 
Public  Peace.   J.  P.  Laffltte. 
The  Science  of  Economics.    E.  Levasseur. 
Madame  de  Sta^l  in  1796  and  the  Directoire.    P, 
Camille  Saint-Safins  and  Contemporary  Music. 

March  L8. 

The  Poet  of  the  Future.    A.  Fogazzaro. 
Chateaubriand  and  His  Friends.    H.  Buifenoir. 
The  Science  .of  Economics.    Continued.    E.  Levasseur. 

March  19. 
Women  During  the  French  Revolution.    F.  A.  Aulard. 
Chateaubriand  and  His  Friends.    Concluded.    H.  Buflenoir. 

March  26. 
The  Two  Years*  Military  Service.    Colonel  Patry. 
Adolphe  Monod.    Emile  Faguet. 
The  Niger  Question.    With  Maps.    Ch.*  Geraudeau. 

Revue  des  Deux  Moodes.— Paris. 
March  1. 
Napoleon  III.-II.    E.  Ollivier. 

The  Foundation  of  the  French  College  at  Athens.  C.  Leveque. 
One  of  Sudermann^s  Tragedies.    E.  Rod. 
Our  Precursors  in  Tunis. 
The  Marches  of  Joan  of  Arc,  February  24, 1428,  and  May  80, 

Scientiflc  Questions,  Iron  and  Physiology.    A.  Dastre. 
General  Bartieri  and  the  War  in  Abys^nla.    G.  Valbert. 

March  15. 
Napoleon  in.— m.    E.  Ollivier. 

Siberia  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
The  Painter  of  the  Engadine,  Giovanni  Segantini.    R.  de  la 

Sizeranne. 
Dumas  Fils.— I.,  His  Origin  and  His  D^but.    N.  Spronck. 
After  the  Zola  Trial.    FT  Bruneti^re. 

Revue  Encyclopedique.— Paris. 

March  5. 
Roumanian  Poetry.    O.  Neuschotz  de  Jassy. 
The  French  Army.    A.  Latour. 

March  12. 
Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte.    H.  Lepauze. 
French  Law.    R.  Gestin. 

March  19. 
PoUtics  in  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  1890^97.    L.  MeiUac. 
Marine  Zoology.    G.  Darboux. 


March  26. 
Classical  Studies  and  Modem  Education.   Jules  Lemattre. 
Mus^  de  TEcole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris.    E.  Mtlntz. 
Swiss  Politics.    G.  Regeisi>erger. 


Pisa. 


Revue  Generale.— Brussels. 
Arnold  Goffln. 


March. 
G.  van  den  Bossche. 


The  Agrarian  Situation  in  Germany.  

Lieutenant-Colonel  Chanzy  in  the  Holy  Land.  Commandant 

Grandin. 
Professional  Unions  and  the  French  Chamber.    Ed.  van  der 

Smlssen. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 

March  1. 
Jules  Simon.    L.  Liard. 
After  Solferino.    General  Fleury. 
Recollections  of  1872  and  1876.    Blowitz. 
Italian  Life,  Rome  and  Umbria.    Brada. 

March  15. 
A.  Daudet—I.    L.  Daudet. 
The  Legend  of  Tannhftuser.    G.  Paris. 
The  Germans  at  Constantinople.    G.  Gaulis. 
Algerian  Problems.    An  Algerian. 

Revue  Politique  et  Pariementaire.— Paris.    March  10. 

On  the  Eve  of  the  Elections  in  France.   J.  Dracke. 

Two  Points  of  the  Republican  Programme  of  Legislative 

Elections.    L.  Bondenoot. 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  1820-1822.    G.  Desternes  and  G.  Galland. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  Australia.  M.  S.  Wolstenhome. 
The  Penal  Colonization  of  New  Caledonia.    Continued.    L. 

Beauchet. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 

March  1. 
The  Betrayal  of  Greece. 

The  Exile  of  the  Last  Queen  of  Madagascar.   J.  Carol. 
Werner  von  Heidenstam.    J.  de  Coussanges. 
Graf  ting  in  Surgery.   J.  deLoverdo. 
Molifere In  Hungary.   J.  Kont. 

Ludwig  Windell ;  a  German  Spy  in  France.  G.  Saint-Aubin. 
The  life  and  Death  of  Gracchus  of  Naples.    C.  Simond. 

March  15. 
The  Church  in  France.    H.  B^renger. 
The  Betrayal  of  Greece.    Concluded. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Occultism.    E.  Mtlntz. 
Homed  Men  and  Women.    Jean  Finot. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  Italy.    Continued.    U.  OJettt 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Gracchus  of  Naples.    Concluded.    C. 

Simond. 
The  Elkrly  Inhabitants  of  the  Antilles.    E.  Lacordaire. 
George  Simd  and  Her  Grandmother.    R.  Deberdt. 

Revue  Scientifique. —Paris. 
March  5. 
The  Burial  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.    M.  Berthelot. 
The  Chinese  Calendar.    Pauld*EnJoy. 

March  12. 
AmoBboism  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  Sleep  Theory. 
Arabian  Horsemanship.    Theodore  Fix. 

March  19. 
Natural  History  and  Medicine.    R.  Blanchard. 
Seismology.    J.Milne.  .  _ 

March  26. 
Agriculture  on  the  Congo.    £mile  Laurent. 
Orientation.    A.  Thauzlto. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    March. 
The  Engineers*  Dispute  and  the  Evolution  of  the  Workman 

inmigland.    Tom  Maun. 
The  Ideal  Family.    E.  Foumifere. 

The  French  Socialist  Party  in  Parliament,  1898-08.    P.  Louis. 
The  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party.    E.  Vandervelde. 
The  Military  and  Religious  Agitation  in  France.  G.  Rouanet. 


OTHER  EUROPEAN   MAGAZINES. 


CivilU  CaUoHca.— Rome. 
March  5. 
The  Transformation  of  the  Papa<'y. 
Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  the  Day. 
An  Insult  to  the  Pope. 

March  19. 
Buddhism  in  Europe. 

The  Hittite-Pelasgians  in  Italy.    Continued. 
The  Legal  Iniquity  of  Dueling. 


Rassegna  Naxiooale.— Florence. 
March  1. 
Sky  Photography.    P.  G.  Giovannozzi. 
Socialism  and  Catholicism.    G.  Rocchi. 
Capitalism  In  Germany.    G.  Molinari. 
Paolina  Ranieri.    Emma  B.  Conigliani. 

March  10. 
In  Memoriam :  Senator  A.  Rossi.    F.  Lamportico. 
Military  Virtues.    G.  Fortebracci. 
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The  Ambassador  of  Christ.    Cardinal  Gibbons. 
An  Unpublished  Letter  of  Savonarola.    M.  ForeH. 
The  New  Compensation  for  Accidents  Law.    O.  P.  A. 

Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 
March  1. 
King  Charles  Albert  and  the  Statute.    L.  Ferraris. 
China  and  Japan— Port  Arthur  and  Wel-hal-Wei. 
Phylloxera  and  Natural  Economics.   D.  Sciacca  della  Scala. 
S.  lie du DUble.   A.Rossi. 

March  10. 
Our  Culture.    Prof.  A.  Oraf. 
The  English  Mission  to  Menelik.    Count  Oleichen. 


Etpaoa  Moderoa.— Madrid.    March. 
The  Elmira  Reformatory.    P.  Dorado. 
The  Gloria  Portico  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orense.    B.  F. 
Alonso. 

Revitta  Cootemporanea.— Madrid. 

February  28. 

The  Genesis  of  St.  Augustine.    Angel  Rodriguez. 

Spain  Versus  the  French  Republic  in  1798.    J.  P.  de  Ouzm&n. 

The  Thickness  and  Rigidity  of  the  Earth's  Crust.    Rafael 

Barrett. 

March  16. 
The  Ancient  Philosophers  and  Their  Explanation  of  Life.  6. 

Hahn. 
The  Cavalry  Officer  and  His  Training.    M.  C.  Labadia. 
Madrid  Thirty  Years  Ago.    Eusebio  Blasco. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  April  numbers  of  periodicals. 
For  table  of  abbreviations  see  last  page. 


Adobe,  Fort*  The  Efiaeiittals  at,  Frederic  Hemtngion^  Harp. 
Africtt : 

The  French  on  the  Nigen  F.  A.  Eiiw*tnis»  FB. 

Life  and  DcAtb  In  th&  Niger  Dwlttt,  Bla*  k. 

Progress  of  Britia)i  Central  AMch,  I1TJ»  Mnrt'h. 

England  ami  Pranct-  h\  West  Afrka*  T.  G.  Bt>wlee.  F. ;  CR. 

Liq^ior Trafflt'  with  WeJjt  Africa.  Mary  Kiripk-y,  FR. 

Trade  RtjBtdaUodtt  and  Taieslti  Contfo,  BTJ,  Marriu 
AguraL  Lhe  Town  of  tUt?  Renegades,  Black. 
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Modem  Life,  The  New  Leaven  in,  H.  U'Kwfe,  CW. 
"Monitor,'*  the  Unltnl  StnteH  Ironclad, F.M.  Hennett,Cs«M*. 
Monometallism,  LJokl,  to  Japan.  J.  Hoj^HtiH,  v^Q^ 
Honumentsof  Chicago.  The.  FL  H.  inoverjnter. 
Moor«.  J^lr  John,  a  IJi^at  Commander,  W.  Tm-nboo,  NCR, 
Mtiniclpal  Affairs :  See  content*  of  MnnA.  Mareh. 
MwitclpaL  Corruption,  Ethical  Snrvivala  in,  Jane  Addamii^ 

MUller,  George,  of  Bristol.  RRL. 

Mural  DecorftEk>n,  U.  A.  Held,  CaiiM, 

MuhIc  :  See  con  ten  la  of  Muft. 

KapoleOfi  I.,  the  t»r(^at  Ail  venturer  EI. 

Na  t  ure,  U 1  i  m  nsea  of  - 1 X ,.  <♦  ra  n  I  A 1 1  en,  3t  r. 

Nature,  The  Uei»itfn  of.  C.  8.  Wiike,  Met.M. 

Nav^,  LaU^et  Reconstruction  of  Uie  British,  W,  H.  White, 

Naval  E)cfenM'i^  of  the  Nut  Ion,  Tlie,  E,  F.  Baldwin,  Out. 

Navy  Yard,  Th^^  N-w  York,  MM. 

New  En K land  Priim  r.  Tiie,  Elizabeth  Q.  Net  I  G. 

N  f  \\  ?muiM: r  1  ti  H  n f  i  n  i ,  I  '^  1 1  Dec  I Inintj  V  IL  IL  Rtibbin^  QMae. 

Nt.'wfork,Oid.MM.  -*        — 

N*  w  York,  (iettin^  Abnut.  Ernest  Injifcrsfdl.  Out, 

Nicantgua  Cunal.  StrnteKiL  liiiimrtiinfe  uf  llir,  W.  V.  Alfonl^ 

liM. 
Nirvana,  The  Symbolism  of,  Harriet  B.  Bradbury,  MetM. 
Oliphant,  Mrs.,  as  a  Biocrrapher,  Black. 
Orators,  Roman,  C.  J.  Little,  Chaut. 
OtheUo :  Was  Othello  a  Negro  ?  W.  J.  Rolfe,  PL. 
Otter.  The  Sea,  and  Its  Extermination.  R.  Lydekker,  K. 
Pagoda,  The  Oreat  Burmese,  H.  G.  Guinness,  MisR. 
Panama  Canal,  Ckinmiercial  Aspects  of  the,  W.  C.  Ford, 

Harp.  

Pastor,  Ludwle,  the  Great  German  Historian,  CW. 


Paul,  Life  and  Letters  of— XIV.,  Lyman  Abbott,  Out. 
Paul's  Life,  the  New  Chronology  of,  G.  H.  Gilbert,  BS 
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Paaper  InstitutlonB  of  Boeton,  W.  I.  Cole,  NEM. 
Peruan  Trade,  Development  of,  BTJ,  March. 
Peterborough  Cathedral— I.,  W.  C.  lagram,  SunM. 
Photography :  See  contents  of  A  A:  PA ;  PB ;  PT ;  WPM. 
Photography  as  a  Profession  for  Women,  Ruth  Young,  Ata. 
Photographing  a  Wounded  African  Buffalo,  A.  C.  Humbert, 

Harp. 
Pf -^  (►n,  ('nrrlcr,  Flklitof  the,  W.J.  LmitT.,  Cos. 
PtlKriia  Fa-tLers  ufnTlh©  Mi:4iSttg«  of  PuritAaiam,  N,  D.Hlllls, 

PneiimtitoloK3\  Tht>  Nt^w,  R,  A,  Wt'hb,  PQ. 

PiiUr  KxploriiTidTi,  i\  M.  Alkiiittn,  KCR, 

Police,  \\  ilh  t|j<.^  (.'nTuuIian  Northwest  Mounted,  O. 

Pol  J  t  k'St  Forei  g]  i  1  m  rl  x\^'\^  ct*  i  n ,  VV\  .J .  B  ry  ftti,  A . 

Poot,  Co tlni^eH nines  for  the  Ajr^l,  John  Hutton,  NC. 

Poor,  Studies  In  the  Lifn  of  the— IL.  CRev. 

Prttner,  Tin?  Ni^w  Enfflsml,  Elizaboth  U.  Keel,  Q. 

Pmpheta,  Recont  Critlciflmof  the  Enrly,  G.  ViW,  PRR. 

Payt^hology,  Expt^rlmeuU-l,  PfOfei»sot-  MQnsttirbertr'a  Attack 
on.  F. 

Puritanfsm,  The  Ptltrrlin  Fathora  iiuil  tht  Mcsaagi?  of,  BSac. 

Qii^irHlitiiiej  Na-tloiml,  A.  X.  iS^U,  Sun. 

Rflditals,  The  Philosophical,  Herbert  PftuiNC. 

RaLltfrnd? : 
Rallroail  Accidents.  H.  G.  PrtraL  Sun, 
The  Narion'B  Rtillroiwls,  G,  B.  WatdruD,  McCL 


S^Liite  Regulntloni!  of  Ftullwrftys,  H.  P.  Robinson.  KAR, 

'"      "         -    kb^   *  '         ^      -' 

iMle  or  FedejTMJ  Hiiili 

AM. 


KotAhle  Spefd-THftla  of  Brktsh  Lot  omotivefi..  EiiffM, 
A  DeriMleor  FedesruJ  BiilLroad  Regii lotion,  II.  C.  A 


Adams, 


T\w  Kef ereudum  imd  the  Swtj»a  Railrondft,  J.  R.  Macdonald, 

AM  KB, 
Evolution  of  Comfort  in  Railway'  TrftveUng  in  England, 

PMM. 
Th*-  T.lycrptMji  Overhead  Railway  and  Docks,  S.  ft.  Cottrell, 

Reincarnation,  A.  B.  Allen^etM. 

Referendum  In  California,  The,  8.  E.  Moffett,  PSQ. 

Referendum  and  the  Swiss  Railroads,  J.  R.  Macdonald, 

AMRR. 
Reformation,  Modem  Lights  on  the,  J.  Lindsay,  BSac. 
Reformatories,  Juvenile,  in  France,  £.  Spearman,  FR. 
Religion,  Undoflmmtlc,  G.  W.  Boag,  WR. 
Removal  from  Federal  Offices,  The  Power  of,  GBag. 


Revolution,  The  American,  H.  L.  Osgood,  PSQ. 
Revolution,  The  Stor>'  of  the.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Scrib. 
Rodney  and  De  Grasse  at  the  Battle  of  the  Saints,  April, 

Hhsne  During  Holy  Wecrk.  Cou»tj4Tjoe  R.  BouUoa,  CanM 
llupkin,  Jijhii :  PutJt,  PaiiiLeriAnti  Pnipliet,  L.  Taverutr.  KRiL 

The  Holy  HeaMifi  in  Ru^aia,  Eleador  Hfjigenn,  Chaat* 

Cjipitallfitii  im  Trial  in  Rubsla.  X.  I.  Stone.  PJiQ. 

Ruii»iji'(?  Sinews  of  War,  W^  B.  LiiwMin.  N«tll, 

Tii!>  Poliry  of  Rimiji,  A.  V.  Murkiiff,  KntlC 
Rut  hind,  VermouU  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  XEM- 
Bt.  Klia«,  Mount,  Ascent  of.  C.  W,  Thornton,  OM_ 
Twain,  Miirk^  as  ft  Prospeclive  Ulafifeic.  T.  i\v  Liaeiina,  OM. 
t*tii vers! ties:  Druke  I'nlvereiity,  Mai^  A.  CafT**^l^^*^iWM, 
Univer^lt  y  Study  ut  Bt;rllnnndOiforfI*S.  H.  Bishop,  EdRNV. 
Vnhisquea  and  Ilia  Work,  Mary  E.J.  Kelby,  tl. 
Viennai  A  llaplTn)  at  Play*  B.  F.  Robiiieon,  CFM- 
VfncI,  Leonardo  dfi,  R.  Riordan,  A  A, 
Wnllace,  Schir  William,  K.  Mathie*on,Seot8. 
\^"!l  ter  Anal  yw^s,  1  nt*<rpretii tlon  of  Sanitary,  F.  Davis,  EngM. 
W'l'^tminster  Confeasjlou,  Chiiracter  of  thtj*  J.  Ma*?ph(ir«rti, 

PliR, 
^V}ittn»an,  WuU.  Man  and  Poet,  R,  M.  Bucke,  NatM. 
Wtllnnl,  Fi^anrt*a  E.,  t\  J.  Utthn  CUaut. 
WJlhird,  Frnncfs  Ellziibelh.  Lady  HenrA'^Somtrs^st,  NAR. 
AVisivman,  Carrllnnl,  Mr.  \Vard'fii.  %.\A.  L,  Morst*,  CW. 
Wiiu  EU+irerutid,  Minlnij  the  Gold  Ort«  of  tb«>,  EngM. 
Women : 

Mttnioirfl  of  a  Hljchlnnd  Lady,  Black. 

The  Wives^  of  i?olomun.  M.  D.  Conway,  OC, 

Fri- ndly  Scnh  UeM  for  Womtti,  J,  F,  Wilkinson,  FR. 

Winncn  ntid  the  Lahrkr  Mowment,  M,  E.J.  HeUi?/,  NAE. 

Tlie  t'ondltion  nf  Womi^n  fn  Indiii.  E.  Storrow,  Ml^H. 

Fruiif  h  %Vonien  in  Middit;  Life,  Harriet  Monroe,  Efeni. 

A  WoTuiin'fi  Chmueof  Marriage.  J.  U,  t^fbcK^linK,  .Str 

Photo^^mahy  li^  ii.  pmferitlon  for  Women,  Ruth  \  ouni;.  Am. 

Evolutliiii  f  if  Women  in  English  Literature,  Alice  liri-ff,  I'L. 
Wondi  Tr.  of  |],K  World.  The  Suven,  B.  L  Whetkr,  CM. 
WiH-kira^  riii'^-t'-',  Kiu'yiiical  on  the  CondJiion  of  the,  M. 
Ximin^^,  Utc  Fighting  rnrdinal,  USM. 
Yi^ilowrtUHie  NiithmarPark,  Th^,  Jnhn  Mtiir,  AM. 
Z(in(fv*'lll,  Mr.  Itirntd,  Iskhue  Harriii,  Hkman. 
ZtiLi  (  asc,  t^ome  Notta  on  the,  David  C.  Murray^  CR. 


AP,  Amortcan    Amateur    Photog- 

raphtT. 
American  Catholic  Qtiartprljr 

Rwlew, 
AiueHt^&n  Hhtorlcal  R*?viev?. 
Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

political  iRcieuce. 
A  merica  n  J  ourn  al  o  f  .Soc  iology 
American  Monthly. 
ATaeHtian  Monthly  Review  of 

Re  vie  we, 
ApnU^W^n'B    Popular    S<*it*nce 

Monthly, 
Arohitc^tjtural  Record, 
Areutt- 

Art  Ainfltenr. 
Art  Intt^nhange. 
AtalahUt. 
Atlanta  Monthly, 
Hswheloriif  ArtH. 
Uatlmlnton  MniJtiLzine. 
Bail kira'  Matfa^i ov  t Ijondon ) , 
Ba  n  k  NT .  Ba  ti  k  e  rs'     M  iiga]£lno      ( Ke  w 

York). 
Hlbli<4U  World. 
Ribliothcca  Sacra. 
niafkwftod'H  MaKft^ine. 
Board  of  Trade  JournaL 
Bkman.  l^Kikmun  (NVw  York). 
CanM,     Uwnaifllan  Ma^a3:iii*5, 

Ua,"iSi'UN  Faiiiily  Mag^azlne, 
Ca4ii4i<*r's  Munay.uio, 

C|S.tK,,li,.    VV,.rJ,l. 

Cr:  ■      .Inline. 

CI J.tUruaL 

Charities  Review. 

Chautauquan. 

Contemporary  Review. 

ComhllL 
Cosmop.  Cosmopolis. 
Cos.         Cosmopolitan. 
Dem.      Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 
D.  Dial. 

DR.         Dublin  Review. 


Abbreviations  of  Magaxine  Titles  used  in  the 


ACQ. 

AHH, 
AAPH, 

AJS. 
AM  on. 
AMHli. 

APi*, 

AKee. 

A. 

AA. 

Al. 

AtA. 

AM. 

BA. 

Bad- 

BaukL 


Bw^ 

Bliirk. 
BTJ 


CFM. 
CW\ 

CJ. 

CRev. 
Chaut. 
CR. 
C. 


ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ed.  Education. 

EdRL.     Educational  Review  (London) . 

EdRNY.  Educational     Review     (New 

York). 
EngM.     Engiileering  Magazine. 
EI.  English  Hlustraied  Magazine. 

FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

FrL.        Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

FreeR.     Free  Review. 

GM.         Gentleman^s  Magazine. 

G.  Godey's. 
GBag.      Green  Bae. 
GMag.     Gunton*s  Magazine. 
Harp.      Harper's  Magazine. 
HM.        Home  Magazine. 
HomR.    Homlletic  Review. 
Inter.       International. 

IJE.         Intemat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JMSL  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice  Institution. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

K.  Knowledge. 

LHJ.       Ladles'  Home  Journal. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.        Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Long.       Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.    Lutheran  (Quarterly. 

McCl.      McClure's  Magazine. 

Mac.        Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Men.        Menorah  Monthly. 

Met.        Metaphysical  Magazine. 

MR.         Methodist  Review. 

MidM.     Midland  Monthly. 

MIhH.      Missionary  Herald. 

MisR.      Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mon.        Monist. 

M.  Month. 

MunA.    Municipal  Affairs. 

MM.        Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mus.        Music. 


Index. 
NatM. 
NatR. 
NCR. 
NEM. 
NewR. 
NW. 
NC: 
NAR. 
OC. 
O. 

Out. 
OM. 
PMM. 
PRev. 
PSQ. 
PA? 
PB. 
PT. 
PL. 
PRR. 

QJEcon, 

8R. 
RL. 
RRM. 

R. 

San. 

SRev. 

Scots. 

Scrib. 

SR. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SJ. 

8unM. 

TB. 

USM. 

WR. 

WPM. 


YR. 


Katloaal  Mag     __ 

National  lievtffw/ 

"Si'.w  Century  RefteW. 

New  England  Ikliiiciucliie. 

Nt  w  Rt^^ifW. 

New  World, 

Nineteenth  Centu.nr, 

North  .\merlcan  ReVloW. 

0()en  Court, 

Outing* 

Outlook. 

Ov^  t  !ainl  Monthly- 

1  liil  >htll  MagaMne, 

I'hihH>in»liii'al  Review. 

}  'i '  1 1  [  ii"H  I  Silence  Quarterly. 

}'hoto-Ameriean. 

]"hi]tivBf.woru 

J^hot4>graphic  Times. 

l'ort-ljire„ 

Pri'iib^vtvriau    and    Refortuftt 

RevU'W, 
Pi***t»ylcr!(Ui  Quart«rbr. 
Qiinrterly  Journal  of  JSc<oiio»> 

Suarterly  Review, 
eview  of  Reviews  (Londoo). 
Review    of    Reviews     (Met 

bourne). 
Rosary. 
Sanitarian. 
School  Review. 
Scots  Magazine. 
Scribner's  Magazine. 
Sewanee  Review. 
Stenographer. 
Strana  Magazine. 
Students'  Journal. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
Temple  Bar. 

United  Service  Magazine. 
Westminster  Review. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magi^ 

zine. 
Yale  Review. 


rit  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    All  the  articles  In  ths 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
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SHAMPOOING 


THE   LUXURY   OF 

is  experienced  in  its  fullest  sense  with  the  use  of 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

This  pure^  bland^  antiseptic  soap  not  only  cleanses  the  hair  and  scalp  thoroug^hly^ 
leaving:  the  hair  soft  and  lustrous^  but  it  refreshes^  invis^orates^  and  promotes  healthful 
conditions*    It  is  invaluable  in  treatment  of  dandruff  and  falling:  h^* 


It  IS  invaluable  m  treatment  oi  dandruii  and  tallms:  hair*  Ik 

is  especially  an  all-round  soap,  uood  tot  the  body  and  THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,         L 

r  the  hair  and  scalp."— /^W«a«'j  Afgdica/  Journal.  NEW  YORK.  Ir 


For  mutual  aduantag*  whan  you  wrlt9  to  an  atlvrti8§r  pleaat  mtnttoa  this  magazine, 
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WEARING  APPAREL 

IVAen  you  wish  tht  latest  styUs  write  to  us. 

Summer  Suits,  $4. 


We  have  just  received  from  our  Paris  house  some  entirely  new  styles  in  suits  for  Summer  wear.  We  ha%'e 
had  these  illustrated  on  a  supplement  sheet,  which  will  be  sent  /rev,  together  with  our  new  Spring  Catalogue 
and  a  choice  collection  of  samples  of  suitings,  to  any  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at  moderate  cost.  We 
man  e  every  garment  to  order,  thus  insuring  that  perfection  of  fit  and  finish  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  ready- 
made  goods.    We  pay  all  express  charges.    Our  catalogue  illustrates : 

New  Desigrns  in  Summer  Suits  in  Crashes,     Separate   Sicirts,   lined   with  Percaline,  well 
Cotton  Covert  Cloths,  Duck,  ilarseilles,  stiffened  and  bound  with  Corduroy,  made 

Linens,  etc.,  $4  up.  of  All-Wool  Cloths,  Series,  Chev- 

Yachtlng  and  Outing  Suits,  $4  up.  «ots,  ete.,  in  all  the  latest 

Tailor-Made  Suits  in  All-Wool  Serges,  Chev-  effects,  $4  up. 


lots.  Broadcloths,  Covert  Cloths,  Venetians, 

Wool  Poplins,  etc.,  $5  up. 

Duck  and  Crash  Skirts,  $2.75  up. 


Special   Values   in    Bicycle   Suits   in   all 
newest  fabrics,  $4.50  up. 

Separate  Bicycle  Skirts,  $3  up. 


the 


Our  line  of  samples  includes  the  newest  materials,  most  of  them  being  exclusive  novelties  not  shown  else- 
where. We  also  have  a  special  line  of  black  goods  and  fabrics  for  second  mourning.  All  orders  are  filled  with 
the  greatest  promptness.     Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  samples  ;  you  will  get  them  by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY,  »9  and  i2i  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

For  mutual'  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  this  magazliM. 


The  World  of  Thrift 
and  Money  Matters. 


Southern  Cotton  Mills. — While  the  news- 
papers have  been  full  lately  of  labor  troubles  in 
the  cotton  mills  of  New  England — cuts  in  wages, 
strikes,  lockouts,  petitions,  complaints,  and  the 
whole  dreary  round — the  dispatches  have  from 
time  to  time  recorded  a  far  different  condition  of 
affairs  through  the  Southern  States.  It  looks  as 
if  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  Carolinas  had  found 
the  remedy  for  over-production  and  the  conse- 
quent five-cent  cotton  which  has  been  declared  to 
mean  ruin  for  Dixie.  Mills  have  been  springing 
up  like  mushrooms  during  the  last  year  or  so,  for 
the  pioneers  have  so  successfully  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  compete  with  New  England  in  this 
respect  that  unlimited  capital  has  been  forthcom- 
ing for  such  enterprises.  A  number  of  the  fore- 
most business  men  and  manufacturers  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  memorialized  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  setting  forth  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  are  laboring  as  compared  with  their 
Southern  rivals  and  petitioning  for  relief  in  the 
form  of  lower  taxes.  Meanwhile  the  mills  in  the 
cotton-growing  region,  close  to  the  raw  product 
and  so  saving  freight,  with  an  abundance  of  cheap 
fuel,  cheap  labor,  and  with  low  taxes,  are  uni- 
formly prosperous.  There  are  to-day  fully  500 
such  factories  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
and  a  recent  writer  estimates  that  they  have  cost 
two -thirds  less  money  than  plants  operating  an 
equal  number  of  spindles  at  the  North.  Of  these 
South  Carolina  lias  about  70  and  North  Carolina 
has  nearly  200.  Durham,  in  the  latter  State,  has 
developed  almost  beyond  belief  along  these  lines, 
and  is  now  a  source  of  supplies  for  many  smaller 
mills  who  get  yarn  there  to  make  into  various 
fabrics  and  then  send  their  products  back  to  be 
dyed.     The  same  observer  writes: 

*'I  saw  three  factories  built  of  unhewn  logs. 
The  girls  who  were  weaving  cloth  by  '  piece- 
work '  could  look  at  the  bark  on  the  logs  while 
they  earned  from  $2  to  |54  a  week — big  wages 
for  them.    Better  factories  are  put  up  two  stories 


high  of  brick.  These  brick  are  put  into  the 
walls  for  $6.50  per  thousand.  There  is  no  paint 
or  whitewash  to  look  at — just  plain  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  macliinery  is  often  second-hand 
and  owned  by  some  Northern  factory  which  has 
changed  its  machinery  to  l>etter  machinerv  from 
England.'^ 

''  How  do  they  start  a  factory  in  the  South  ?  " 
**  I  saw  a  factory  just  started  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  The  money  of  colored  men  was  behind  it. 
They  bought  an  old  abandoned  tobacco  factory. 
Part  of  it  was  a  tobacco  shed.  It  cost  |3,000. 
Then,  with  some  Northern  backing,  they  went 
to  Maine  and  bought  four  sets  of  machinery 
second-hand — the  Maine  factory  replacing  it  with 
superb  machinery  from  Manchester  to  do  fine 
work.  The  Columbia  factory,  fitted  up,  cost 
about  $15,000.  A  factory  in  New  England  able 
to  do  the  work  dof  this  factory  would  cost  $75,  - 
000.  This  factory  is  nm  by  negroes.  They 
cannot  get  over  $8  a  month  on  the  farms,  and 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  tlie  same  wages  in 
the  mill.  It  is  a  missionary  work  to  give  them 
work  at  any  price.  This  mill  will  make  plain 
three-cent  sheeting,  and  can  produce  it  a  third 
cheaper  than  Fall  River. 

*  *  There  are  other  factories  in  Columbia  mak- 
ing heavy  tent  cloth,  beautiful  goods,  and  they 
can  make  it  cheaper  than  they  can  in  England.** 

Spain's  Trade. — A  very  special  interest  at- 
taches to  the  financial  and  commercial  condition 
of  Spain  just  at  present.  The  following  statistics 
come  from  a  Madrid  newspaper,  and  show  a  de- 
cidedly larger  increase  in  the  imports  for  1897 
than  in  the  exports.  A  peseta  is  worth  about 
19.3  cents,  so  the  entire  exports  amounted  to  less 
than  $180,000,000: 

**The  imports  amounted  to  793,341,121  pe- 
setas, as  compared  with  748,986,377  pesetas  in 
1896  and  703,792,244  pesetas  in  1895.  The  ex- 
ports were  of  the  value  of  924,930,047  pesetas, 
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as  against  892,328,618  pesetas  in  1896  and  692,- 
635,935  pesetas  in  1895.  The  exports  of  last 
year  exceeded,  therefore,  the  imports  by  131,- 
594,926  pesetas.  With  regard  to  imports,  an 
increase  is  observable  in  the  following  articles: 
Glass  and  china  ware,  drugs  and  chemical  prep- 
arations, cotton,  vegetable  fibers,  papers,  wood, 
live-stock,  machinery,  and  carriages.  Of  imports 
of  a  more  special  nature,  railroad  material,  gold 
and  silver  have  increased,  while  tobacco  for  the 
Compana  Arrendataria  has  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  12,000,000  pesetas.  Exported 
articles  show  an  increase  except  wool,  live-stock, 
machinery,  and  foodstuffs.  The  value  of  ex- 
ported Spanish  wine  of  a  common  class  has  de- 
creased by  about  20,000,000  pesetas  and  of 
spirits  and  olive  oil  by  12,000,000  pesetas. 
Oranges,  on  the  other  hand,  exceed  the  preced- 
ing year's  export  by  11,000,000  pesetas.  The 
customs  dues  collected  show  8,205,824  pesetas 
less  than  in  1896,  attributable  in  large  measure 
to  the  decrease  in  imported  cereals." 

The  Demand  for  Ships.— It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  one  good,  and  the  shipbuilders 
certainly  have  no  cause  to  complain  over  the  war 
excitement  which  has  so  unsettled  most  busi- 
nesses. Owners  of  war  vessels  have  found  them- 
selves in  the  enviable  position  of  being  pressed  to 
dispose  of  their  wares  at  fancy  prices,  and  no 
sooner  were  all  the  available  torpedo-boats  and 
cruisers  snapped  up  than  the  Naval  Board  began 
to  turn  its  attention  to  the  passenger  steamers 
which  might  serve  as  auxiliary  cruisers.  Ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  Ward  line,  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd,  the  Red  D,  the  Hamburg- American, 
the  Savannah,  and  the  International  Navigation 
Company  have  all  been  examined  and  reported 
on,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  April  four  steamers 
belonging  to  the  Morgan  line  had  been  actually 
purchased,  while  negotiations  were  in  progress 
for  three  from  the  Old  Dominion  Company.  It 
is  fortunate  for  these  passenger  lines  that  they 
have  some  outlet,  for  the  transatlantic  traffic  in 
particular  is  far  short  of  the  normal  amount  and 
most  of  them  will  hardly  make  up  their  losses  in 
this  way.  It  is  stated  that  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry on  the  Clyde  has  experienced  an  altogether 
unexampled  boom.  The  output  from  the  Clyde 
yards  during  March  was  40,000  tons.  Orders 
were  also  booked  during  that  month  for  120,000 
tons,  making  the  work  now  in  hand  or  ordered 
625,000  tons,  which  is  double  the  entire  output 
during  1897.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Lloyd's  annual  report  show.'-  the  United 
States  to  hold  second  place  in  the  merchant  ship- 
ping of  the  world,  something  like  4,769,000  tons 
being  placed  to  her  credit.     Great  Britain,  of 
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Tbc  Battle-Une  of  Freedom 

TO-DAY 

is  in  tlie  Island  of  Cuba. 

Every  lover  of  liberty  should  help  the  catise  of  Cuban 
independence  by  purchasing 

CUBAN  BONDS, 

It  is  now  clear  to  almost  every  mind  that  Cuba  will 
achieve  her  independence,  when  these  bonds,  now  sell- 
ing at  60  per  cent,  will  be  worth  more  than  par,  and  if 
Cuba  joins  the  Union  of  States,  which  is  very  probable, 
they  will  become  U.  8.  bonds. 

Further  particulars  upon  application. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Every  friend  of  Cuban  independen  :e  and  every  person 
who  has  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  cause  or  Cuba 
should  place  themselves  in  communication  with 
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LIFE    INSURANCE 
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course,  heads  the  list,  her  13,000.000  tons  being 
dividevl  between  8,590  steamers,  aggregating 
10,396,760  tons,  and  11,916  sailing  vessels, 
amounting  altogether  to  2,758,866  tons.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  st(?amer  tonnage  increased  by 
159,057,  while  that  of  sailing  vessels  dropped 
off  150,430.  Germany  is  credited  with  only 
1,000,000  tons,  while  France  has  slightly  less. 
Japan  has  recently  taken  her  i)lace  among  the 
iron  shipbuilding  nations.  She  has  seven  steam- 
ers in  course  of  construction  or  just  being  finished, 
and  her  Mitsubishi  Dock  Yard  employs  an  average 
of  2,282  mechanics  a  day.  An  imperial  iron 
foundry  is  abcmt  to  be  started,  the  demand  for 
steel  having  doubled  since  the  war  with  China, 
and  it  is  believed  that  by  the  expenditure  of 
86,500,000  the  plant  can  be  established  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  supply  all  the  bessemer  or  open- 
hearth  steel  necessary  for  home  consumption. 

Failures  of  1898  Thus  F^,T.— Dun's  Re- 
view reports  a  most  gratifying  showing  in  the 
matter  of  failures  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1897.      Following  is  the  complete  table  : 


Manufttcturpr«. 


Iron,  foundries  and  nails . 

Ma<"hinery  and  tools 

Woolens,  carpets  and 
knit  goods 

Cottons,  lace  and  hosiery. 

Lumber,  carpenters  and 
coopers 

Clothing  and  millinery  . . . 

Hata,  gloves  and  furs 

Chemicals,  drugs  and 
paints ,. 

Printing  and  engraving. . . 

Milling  and  bakers 

Leather,  shoes  and  har- 
ness  

Liquors  and  tobacco 

GlaBS.  earthenware  and 
bricjcs 

All  other 

Total  manufacturing.  . . 
Traders. 

General  stores 

(Groceries,  meats  and  fish. 
Hotels  and  restaurantu. . . 

Liquors  and  tobacco 

Clothing  and  furnishing. . 
Dry  goods  and  carpets — 
Shoes,  rubbers  and  trunks 
Furniture  and  crockery.. . 
Hardware,    stoves     and 

tools 

Drugs  and  paints   

Jewelry  and  clcnks 

Books  and  puoers 

Hats,  furs  and  gloves 

Another 

Total  trading 

Brokers  and  transporter}*. 

Total  commercial. 
Banking 
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1897. 

No. 

30 
63 
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No. 

Liabilities 

$537,500 
2,023,619 

26 
4:) 

$2,386,095 
1,605,952 

11 

7 

841,600 
464,800 

15 
30 

558,500 
476,000 

96 
50 
11 

2,623,529 
467,205 
190,400 

115 

58 
9 

2,516,647 
747,834 
47,484 

an 

41 
45 

1,119,109 
300,367 
377,732 

35 
53 
34 

408,452 
941,105 
941,910 

46 
33 

606,588 
588,637 

52 
45 

1,238,482 
2,317,998 

33 
3(6 

6K7 

383,276 
2,586,660 

22 

351 

946,886 
7,416,919 

$12,410,013 

778 

$22,413,144 

484 
775 

247 

213 
175 
14H 
98 

12,653,083 

2,a56,0a5 

515,693 

971.973 

1,604,273 

1,737,642 

864,944 

806,533 

505 
646 
106 
286 
232 
307 
167 
107 

$3,606,485 
2,674.397 

767.116 
1,464,068 
1,983,363 
2,664,635 
1,680,753 

945,497 

9D 
145 

36 

19 

83l> 

1,082,038 
618,509 
459,618 
373,646 
920,154 

2,418,837 
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149 

88 
68 
21 
336 

1,618,884 
795,644 

1,656,863 
448,536 
117,475 

4.643,100 

3,917 
83 

3,687 
34 

$17,470,816 
1,83S»,594 

3,073 
81 

3,933 
74 

3^,046,604 
1,649,163 

$31,710,421 
l,tt»7,H66 

$48,007,911 
13,744,»V50 

34tli  Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Chartered  1863.   (Stock.)  Life  aod  Accideot  Insomce. 

JAMES  a.  BATTERSON,  Pres't. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  January  /,  i8g8. 

Paid-Up  Capital,     -     $  1 ,000,000 

ASSETS 

Real  Estate .* $l,»t4«  3: 

Cash  on  hand  and  In  Bank l,a»,415  ^ 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  real  estate 6,900,610  7i 

Interest  accrued  but  not  due a?7,TD  .> 

Loans  on  collateral  security 9i5.4flD  w 

Loans  on  this  Company's  Policies LlOO/^  >: 

Deferred  Life  Premiums 399.W)  ]:» 

Premiums  due  and  unreported  on  Life  Policies. . .     2^44^  : » 

United  States  Bonds I4,rtn  i' 

State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds 3.6I3L6M  > 

Railroad  stocks  and  bonds 4,riM^K  T-* 

Bank  stocks 1,0S4.<h:  t» 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 1.448, 4S  w 

Total  Assets $2S,868,994  16 

LIABILrriE5. 

Reserve,  4  per  cent..  Life  Department. fl6,<50,oe  t" 

Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  Accident  Department.  1.305,817  S 

Present  value  Installment  Life  Policies iSBJf^  <v 

Reserve  for  Claims  resisted  for  Employers SSD.OM  » 

Losses  unadjusted 8B0.7M  »♦ 

Life  Premiums  paid  in  advance SJ30  > 

Special  Reser\'e  for  unpaid  taxes,  rents,  etc 110.000  n> 

Total  Liabilities. $1 9, 1 46,359  94- 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders. $3,72^6SS  It 

Surplus  to  Stockholders $%i7t^€Sh  I« 

STATISTICS  TO  DATE. 
Life  Departneot. 

Life  Insurance  In  force $91,892^219  99 

New  Life  Insurance  written  in  1887 1 4,507,949  90 

Insurance  issued  under  the  Annuity  Plan  is  entered  at  Xht 
commuted  value  thereof  as  required  by  law. 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1897 91,93&,S8S  S*) 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 1 3, 1 50,349  i? 

Accident  Dcputment. 

Number  Accident  Claims  paid  In  1887 1  &,9]  I 

WTiole  number  Accident  Claims  paid S07«999 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  18»7 91,381«99«  SI 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 2 1,910,99S  9f 


Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1887 99,61 7,49S  19 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  18ft4 34,360,926  S3 

GEORGE  ELLIS,  SecPetATj. 
JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Ass't  Secretary. 

EDWARD  V.  PRESTON,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 

J.  B.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Surfceon  and  Adjostcr. 

SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM.  OwmmL 
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URBRUG'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE. 


If   vmi    5irA   51    PinA-^tn/\LrAf    ^^  want  YOU  to  try  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE— all  the 

II  yUU  ctrc  ct  fipC-OmUKCr,  ^^jj.  in  the  world  will  not  convince  as  auickly  as  a  trial 
that  it  is  almost  perfection.  We  will  send  on  receipt  of  loc.  a  sample  to  any  address.  SURBRUG,  1 59 
Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.  Trices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE:  i  lb.,  $1.30;  X  lb.,  40c.  Postage  paid. 
Send  for  pamphlet  of  our  goods  giving  list  of  dealers  who  handle  them. 

For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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RuBifOAm 

■  ^  because  of  its  ele- 
gant preparation  and  well- 
known  cleansing,  strength- 
ening, soothing,  and  anti- 
septic properties,  and  its 
absolute  freedom  from  all 
harmful  ingredients,  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  thedental  profession 
as  a  most  agreeable  mouth- 
wash and  perfect  dentifrice. 

RuBJfoAm 

Popular  price,  25c.    Send  2C.  stamp  for  sample 
vial.  Address  E.  W.  Hoyt  &  Co.»  Lowell,  Mass. 


Improved 
Turkish  »d 
Vapor 
Baths 

AT  HOME. 

Are  recommended 
I  bythebestphysiciaDB 
for  rhemnatiam,  neu- 
'  ralffia,  la  grippe, 
ci»]ds.  liver,  skin,  ob- 
rsity, kidney  tronblea. 
Gives  beautiful  com- 
plexion, soothes  the 
nervee,  prevents  sick- 
nees. 


Price,  $5*00  to  $12.50. 


THE  ROBINSON  FOLDING  BATH 
CABINET. 

is'the  only  practical  cabinet  made.  It  is  a  perfect 
cabinet;  made  of  beet  rubber  drill;  folds  into  six 
inches  space  like  a  screen;  hasadoor  and  is  reedy 
for  use  instantly. 

Don't  Confound  K  wHh  Cheap  Imitations 
that  Pull  Over  the  Head. 

There  is  no  other  cabinet  that  p^ives  such  nni- 
Tereal  satiffactir  n.  gent  with  privilrge  of  exami- 
nation and  trial  if  desired.  Good  salary  and 
commission  to  good  agrents.  Oar  interesting 
books,  *'Eealih  and  Beauty**  and  **Fower  of 
Heat,**  Bent  free. 

ROBINSON  THERMAL  BATH  CO., 
964  Summit  St        .        .        .    Toledo,  0. 


M  k  U>^  H .  A  fttrr  me»JA  i  t  pc.*ssibtt,  but 
nlwavA  flight  ftnd  nwrniti^.  1\^  point-ctS 
^riKiIcA  of  different  leniftiiit  and  the 
fmij  tuft  pcJi^iniie  »xia  ihon^ujchU 
L  lean  bctwwn  the  tMth.  Nu  hiLbU  ii 
more  lEnportAut  fof  childreti. 

Fi*r  mU  gvHrr^tiy  {A  L  WA  YS  IN 
A   VEL  L  iiXv  BOX\ ,  pr  «*/  Aj.  r«^ff 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO. 

r  JO  Pin^  St..  Flofcjicc,  Mass. 


€r.r^,^rw9m\ 


PRICE  REDUCED  TO  $  |  0. 


NfOIIUiill 


13  AsTOR  Placr, 

New  York  Cit\-, 

April  12,  1897. 

About  three  months  a^o  I 
secured  an  Electropoise  for  my  wife.  She  was  a  martyr 
to  neuralgia,  the  suffering  beini^  so  ereat  (caused  from 
nausea)  that  she  had  to  stay  in  bed.  I  am  happy  to  say 
she  is  now  able  to  go  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  which, 
bt-fore  the  Electropoise  came  to  our  lot,  would  have  been 
the  be^inninj?  of  a  sick  spell.  Trusting 
that  all  who  know  what  neural^ 
rrn/Zy  is  will  get  one  of  your  little  in- 
struments at  once,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  WATT, 
Adfertising  Editor  Review  of  Reviews. 


CORED 


The  Electropoise  is  cheaper  than  medicine — 
does  not  wear  out — can  be  used  on  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  costs  only  $10.  A  new 
edition  of  our  112-page  booklet  mailed  free. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 
1 1 22  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Fw  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  this  magaziif, 
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PROPRIETARY  ARTICLE^ 


The  buMfff  active  brain  requires  some  nerve' 
austaiuing  elemcfit  a«  food, 

ViTuiZED  Phosphites 


i.'ontains  the  essential  elements  to  feed,  nourish,  and 
sustain  in  activity  all  bodily  functions.  Used  30  years 
with  best  results  by  thousands  of  dilig^ent  brain  workers 
for  the  prerention  as  well  as  cure  of  mental  or 
nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  complete  restorative  of  the  vital  forces. 

Vitalized  Phosphites  is  a  concentrated  white  powder 
from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat 
germ,  formuhitetl  by  i'rot'.  Percy. 

Prepared 
only  by 


Bif^^ 


56  W.  25th  St. 
New  York. 


Descriptive  PamphUt  free, 

2 f  not  found  at  Vrui^gists,  seni  by  mail^  $1.00. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 

This  is  the  best  known  remedy  and  preventive  for 

cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.     Easy  to  apply  and 

quick  to  cure.     By  mail,  50  cents. 


ENNENS 

BORATED  TALCU/A 


AFTER  BATHING 
.n   SHAVING. 


r*AND 


aft«f  i^baiiitif-     A   noe^^tlFo  H<!'tl«f  for 
F'rickl^  HfiAl  ftnd  aII  &aUcikini  of  ih* 

fr«  Q  u j  Ti  <r  wl  th  a  Nut  i  n  r*  i*!,  t(*  p  ut » 1 1  c m, 
at*  Ji^rfrrtToil^-tffffjiilfth*..     A  lit- 

X\*i  Hl|^li^r   In   prl€i4,  1>ut   » 

Tiifl  tnt«(itnf'*  portr^H on  ^Kit  cover 
y  A  ^t|nfhrtt«o  iil  Abii^luta  Purity.        ' 

vtoDBndTrKJn^d  Nutrsio*  lift  th*  ti»o 

KflfiiM*!]  Dther  Po*d?rw.  which  *r<» 
lUkhlA  to  da  hAnn. 
Bold  «Y»rTwtivT«  e^  tpailod   ioT   "^ 

GERHARD  MCtC^EN  CTlB&flC,\t  CO, 


ioH  Eaughs 

at  lucksmiths.*'  The  e\ceptian  proves 
the  rul€.  The  one  locksmith  thai  has 
love's  patronage  h  he  who  makc^  eath 
lock  of  harr  longer*  stronger,  and 
brighter.     Hali'^  Hatr  Renewer  doest    it, 

IF  ytiur  «lriiitj[;:i>t  rnjiSHtl  ^tipply  H .  ^pn<l  ¥1  to 
it.  V  lljtil  ^  I  o.,  N^i^htijv.  N.  II.,  nml  Uu*y  will 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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^'       '^'       '***      ^'^'       ''^'       ^**'       ^^'       '**'       '**'^ 


THE 


ELECTRIC  LAUNCH 

as  yacht  tender  or  pleasure  boat  is  the 
most  practical,  Sf^rviceable,  and  commo- 
dious power  craft  afloat 


ADVANTAGES, 

No  boUer  to  explode. 

No  fuel  or  fire. 

No  cinders,  odors,  or  grease. 

No  machinery  visible^ 

No  vibration. 

No  licensed  pilot  or  en^neer,  and 

EMIRE  BOAT  SPACE  AVAILABLE 

Tht  accampiinytniE  illuMratiiinji  aHuw  uur 
Intifst  type  dKc&FfJitij;  j^fdv  ^mXs,  All  notlvr 
PMuer  Dting  benemth  floor lfig« 

THE  ELECTRIC  LAUNCH  CO., 

Morris  Heights,  New  York  Gty. 


Shepard's 
Bevel  Gear 
Cyclometer 

Price,  postpaid,  $ 

mile?i.  hmulruls  of  mik*s  ihoiir^aiuik  ♦unj 
tcnsi  u\  ibtJiiHJMnK—  and  no  otht?r  cytUirti* 
ettT  v,\\\.  Xn  <^prin|»s — a  ssystcm  t*f  Jh'vci 
gears,     n  is  sum  rale. 

A.  a,  SPArDING  «   BROS., 

SEW  VOkK.        ^        *        ,        *        -        .        CHlCAtiO. 


DO  YOU  BIKE 


1898 

Model 


20  HT 

NE4DI,! 


AT/^ICHTf 


l>  A 
OOOD  ONE, 


You  Can  Get  Kerosene  Anywhere 

— at  any  farmhouse — if  you  have  "^ 
forgotten  to  replenish  your  sup-      ^TAftrH^ 
ply.     That's  one  reason  why  you  /^uT 

should  use  the  "Search-Light."       lil^^^ 
It's  safe  and  sure. 


For  sale  bv  all  dealers.     Send  for  Booklet  348. 

BRIDGEPORT    BRASS   COMPANY,    BRinoEPORT,  Conn. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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eicjiRfR 

Little 
Cigars. 

ALL  IMPORTED 
TQBAGCO. 

HIGHEST  IN  PRHIE, 
HNEST  IN  QUAUn. 

zo  In  BtuMlle* 

Trial  Package  in    Pouch   by   mail 
for  25  Cents. 

B.  BLLI8  ft  CO.,  Bal\imore,  Md 
THB  AMBRICAN   TOBACCO   CO..  Succe— or. 

SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL 


XSAHXf  ,'^ji    (jiirnl    for 

•^itnji «  trmdv .    «<>4»  l^ l[ O l^ \\  itns  rti  1 , 1  u wJ 
wti^-^lP^,!*!.*  ♦!».    BICVCLE:  FREEfor 

tl i*  NcnLic^jTi  I ■  V  n^p-n  1>  :    writ n.-  f- ' r  fin rt I n-q IftTi-. 
KtUN  A  niCVOLEhnJ  np«b(B  mon(*v  by 

1   litili<  tar,,rk   irk  j.uir  t<i{r*Jillj\      Sp*^rM 

"K  tiFFtJlt  TillB  WEEK-HW  N(iWlf7  ltor«* 
Id  QitW  VVht>elji,  M.  &  W.  Tlr(?«.  iO.tlfr 
Art  OatftloKUD  uid  informfttiiLpn  fTie«« 

ll«^L.  Mead  A  PrentlsSp  Chioago,  l». 

BICYCLE    BELL.  iQc. 

^^ii^l^^  Our  Great '98  latrodnctlon  I  ^^  ^^* 
^  Offer.  A  fine  clear  niisinK  nickel 
\  bell  with  our  catalogue  of  SXKX)  cycle 
J  and  other  specialties,  only  10  cents 
r(  postage  6c.  extra).  8  for9Kc.4l.06dox. 

ELECTRIC  STROKE  BELL 

protary  roovement,beU  metal  gong,  nickeled, 
finest  made,  only  20c.  (  postaee  6c.  extra  ), 
S  forCOc.iLWdos.  KOBT.  H.  UVGKRHOLL  A  BRO. 
Dept-Ko.  in.         67  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York  City. 


THE  CHRISTY  SADDLE. 

Indorsed  by  all  American,  Canadian, 
English,  French,  and  German  physi> 
cians  as  anatomically  correct.  Ask  your 
doctor  about  the  injurious  effect  of  im- 
properly constructed  saddles.  Over  75  of 
the  leading  bicycle  makers  furnish  the 
Christy  as  a  regular  equipment  or  a» 
an  option  without  additional  charge  at 
retail. 
/Htist  on  tke  CHRISTY, 

A  void  cheap  imitations. 
Once  A  CHRISTY  rider,  alwAjt  %  CHBISTT  adTOcato. 
Christy  Booklbt  Frbb. 

A.  Q.  SPALDINQ  &  BROS., 

NEW  YORK CHICAaO. 


BOOT  JACK: 

Manufactured  for  All 

Consumers  Who  Can  Afford 

and  Will  Have 

THE  BEST. 

Mall  7;f.  silver  pap^Jr  strips  from  5-ceQt  cuts  of 
Borst  Jacle  ti^- thr  mnnufactafrrsiand  feci^tve  hi  re- 
turn u  handstitiK-  aJummuTn  pnjckct  tobacco  co&e. 
Ordf'r  ol-AWf  T»>bjicc^.JiiJlst  Of  of 
JOHN  FINZER  &  BROS.*  MBnulurtOFvrv 
LDiilsvllle,  ky. 


fw  mutual  ado€urtage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxine. 
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"Sterling"  and 
"Strengrth"  are 
Synonymous 

— Sterling  beauty  is 
evident;  Sterling  swiftness 
is  quickly  proven. 

STERLING 
BICYCLES 

"BUILT  LIKE  A  WATCH" 

are  the  highest  of  high  grade.  The 
prices  are  marvelous  with  the  quah'ty 
so  good. 

Sterlinjr  prices  for  *98:  Road  Models.  960. 
and  975.  Racers,  985.  Chainless,  9125. 
Tandems,  9125.    Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Hlck-ffnide  wheels  wttkla  eveirkody's  rcack. 

STERLING     CYCLE     WORKS, 

274-276-278  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MIAMI  CVa£dlir9iC9 

MIDDL&TOIVN,0. 


For  mutual  advantagw  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  maguxlim. 
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**IName,  Quality,  Price! 


99 


'T*HESE  three  points,  which  it  is  well  to  bear 
in   mind,    when    selecting   a  bicycle,    are 
especially  identified  with  the  popular 


^^Sgi^^SSC^ 


ilO  VO  l-E 


|TS 


"the   19  year  old  wheel" 
Rrioe  $60 


NAME  ^'^^  ^^^^  Af®  ^^11  known  and 
respected  in  all  civilized  countries. 
People  of  refinement  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  Ramblers  are  sold  by  legiti- 
mate c^^cjeagentaral^ 


npHE  QUALITY  is  and  always  has  been 
the  very  highest.  Even  our  competi- 
tors  have  been  generous  enough  to  ad- 
mit that. 


J'HE 


PRICE*  $60y  we  consider  "the  high- 
est high-grade  price  that's  fair,"  and 
one  the  people  seem  willing  to  pay, 
"to  feci  sure  mnd  jattolicd."  The 
Rambler  price  has  never  been  reduced 
at  the  expense  of  quality. 


Unique  Rambler  Booklet  free  at  Rambler  agencies 
all  over  the  U.  S.  A. 

Foreign  agencies  in  principal  cities  in  all  civili^ed 
countries. 


QORMULLY  k  JEFFERY  MFQ.  CO. 

Chicago.     Boston.    Wasliington.    New  York. 

Brooklyn.    DetroK.  Cincinnati,    Buffalo. 

Cleveland.    London. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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Safety  Document  File 

For  V'jituablL^  Papers  »nd  l>(H:ujTients 
EnAmeted  ^^hcct  Steel  Cmat     Splendid  Lock      Two  Key* 

No.  10 

24^  PO0K£TS 

$1.50 

No.  30 
9i   POCKETS 

$1-75 


Fine*? 
Ibin^  ogt 

Write 
for  Cifm 
<;tilBrs 


A.    C.    Barler   Mf*c   Co.,  105  Uvke   St.,  GMtCAQO. 


DARLER'S 

IDEAL 

SADDLE 


Springs  like  this 


Thr  HciRht  of  S*rftllc  Cl:^fM  r*  iri.  "Thf  wa j^  to  Lnuw  all  iilHfiLt  it  iii  t"ji 
try  it^  Send  $3.QO  {regular  fiHce  $51.  H  you  dt-n'i  hki.' h 
nilrraTivti'k>  Uinl  )'*'iU  nv^y  hik\  k  yyUT  muiit-y  buck.     Cfr''«i.t»J'^  irwt-. 

A,  C.  BAftLEH  Mrc  Co,,  10s  Lake  St.^  Chicago. 


pWJDf 
IftOLUNO 

if  ^iWmr^ihi^- 


MIASIADII.^ 
ANUOIlU)Kt\N 

JRICYC 

m 


m-mwim  tmsm 


THE  RF.X  CYCLE. 

FOR  several  years  after  tlie  general  adoption  ol 
tlie '  *  saMy  "and  the  pneumatic  tiro  no  radical 
rlian^^o  was  nia*le  in  the  bicycle.  Tbe  new  mtxiels 
i*iich  sf'ason  e.xhibit&d  varioua  miDor  alterations 
(rom  those  of  the  preceiUn^  year,  hnt  beyond  a 
i:*'n<*ral  decrease  of  weights  and  a  mmilmr  of  con- 
vi^iucnt  devices,  the  bicycle  remuined  in  itsenttrety 
tfej«  same  thin^  for  seven  or  ei^'ht  yi*ars.  This 
hii^t  season,  however,  nnnora  of  entirely  new 
dt»vcIo]jments  filled  tlie  air^  and  tbe  chainless 
wheel  has  bt^en  a  bone  of  contention  ©rer  since 
with  the  bicyclitiis  and  tbe  makers  alike.  There 
is  onl\*  one  of  the  largest  lirnis  who  declare  the 
chuiniess  model  is  su^ierior  to  the  biitst  chain 
wheel  ;  the  others  Lave  apparently  adnpted  the 
new  idea  more  in  resrtM^mBe  to  a  public  demand 
for  noVL'lty  than  because  tlvey  felt  its  titiality. 
ilnr  ^nud  re&iilt  of  the  a|u:itatron  and  discui^n, 
hnwcvcfj  h>ts  Irtfcn  a  gir^neral  stirring  up  of  the 
whole  subjc'Ct,  and  perhaps  the  most  rrjuarkable 
prmlnct  of  this  dissatisfaction  witb  the  ft*niu»r 
vs* heels  is  tlio  machine  lateSy  put  on  the  market 
by  the  Re.\  cycle. 

In  point  of  fact  this  is  not  a  bicycle  at  alL  It 
has  thr*>e  wheels  tandem*  the  s&ldle  being  at- 
tached to  a  hin^  curving  backbone  wluck  sweeps 
from  the  front  of  the  frame  over  the  pr^wer 
wheel  and  terminates  in  a  sntidl  irailiug  wheel 
Just  behind  it.  This  trailer  is  attiM.*hcd  Ijv  mmns 
of  forks  to  head  built  on  the  same  iilan  as  the 
Rteerini^  head,  and  its  contributions  to  comfort, 
safety^  and  ease  of  band  ting  et-em  to  be  extraor- 
dinary, Tiie  nmkers  claiTrt  (and  produce  awe^^p- 
iui;  testimoniHk  to  K-ar  out  their  couteni ion V  that 
the  Hex,  hy  its  equal  distribution  of  ttie  rider's 
weight  and  its  three  beariug  surfaceSj  does  not 
Trnri!?uiit  lialf  as  much  jar  and  jolt  from  &  jdven 
olii^tiirU-  jis  the  safety,  adruIaiiriK  that  the  tilt  to 
i  I K  EN d d  le  i n  pa^si ng  over  a  t h  ret* do c h  ol liit  nic- 
liou  is  only  thn*e**.ughtbs  of  an  inch;  if  tlit?  mfd- 
dlo  whrrl  fclips  the  back  wheel  swings  to  tbe  aide 
and  prr4 IS  up  the  machine;  it  will  stand  alone! 
itnd  tlto  riiler  can  come  t«  a  dead  atop  ami  titen 
^tart  aK-'ii^i  so  that  tbe  difliculties  of  balancing 
wliilt?  learning  to  ride  and  tlie  dangers  of  wheel- 
ing in  a  crowded  city  are  uiinimizod;  tht?  jK^tion 
of  tlie  wheelman  over  the  middle  of  tlie  maehtne 
riLiifies  a  great  saving  of  power  ia  hill- climbing: 
nml  Buatly,  by  means  of  its  rear  joint  one  can  turn 
Hioundtmitm  a  space  of  five  feet.  "U'ith  all 
thei^se  advantages  its  weight  is  only  from  tweoty- 
ei^ht  to  tbirty-tw^o  pounds,  fully  fitted  otit,  and 
its  tires  are  much  less  liable  to  pnncturep  since  Ihe 
prcss^ure  is  divided  up  among  tbre«  wlieeds  in- 
3t<  iid  01  two* 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to 


an  adoortiaor  ploaao  moHtlon  this  magaxtno. 
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RIDE  A  WHEEL  THAT  IS   NOT   A   DEPARTMENT  STORE  WHEEL 


THE  ^'RIPEST  FRUIT  OF  INVENTION. 


Note  the  position  of  ihi  Riders. 
>  In  a  tight  place^  Geiit  steps  off 
f  his  pcdab  and  hold3  wbceU  It 
\  can  be  done  with  the  Re^  Cyde 
I  only+  Write  far  printed  mat- 
,  ter  to- day. 


The 
Cycle 
of  the 
Future. 


Rex  Cycle  Tandem. 

REAB  WHAT  PBOPLB  WHO  ftlOB  THE  REX  SAY,    We  HaveSiich  L«ti«rji  by  th«  Htrndird. 


Wt  ilo  not  ncen  fuiy  pftrltculfir  SEiddlc  ur  Spniiii!: 
Scat  po-^t,  or  roflda  built  fur  our  whe<?l.  Hex  Cycles 
AT*  In** It  for  auv  kind  of  ruad.s  Abi40hitely  ug.n- 
v)hrat1tig  and  frc*  from  j«lt»  andjar?, 

PmcltJtKY  &  TatOe.  Attorneys  iiTid  Cotistflure, 

Suilc  501^-504,  First  ^"fltiotlalBank  Bldg. 

TelcphontMafii,  ^jit  - 

Cini!Arj3»  ILL.»  D*ceuit>er  3J  ,1*97 

RkxCvclr  Compass  V.  No.  ^j    Adamft  Bi  .  Oii^ifu. 

<?enliemen;-Afitt  a  Uiur^usb   tcbtuf  Uie  Kei. 


r;*ttdcMti  Ifl!4t  fiummer  aud  fall,  on  all  kinds  tit  ruads 
and  with  maiiy  difftrcnt  peoplen  it  K'ves  mt-  jritrat 
|.^]. iifture  to  *iav  that  it  U  tbe  caiiitst  ridlup  machine 
1  f  1. 1  r  m  Du  nt  ed .  M  y  w  i  f e  and  t  have  r  i  ddi- 11  v  our 
inactiiiie  on  road  if  jh>  ruui^h  that  we  could  not  nnvt 
ftlaytd  on  any  other  taiidem.  The  rougher  I  he  ruads 
the  mure  marked  |j»  the  superiority  of  your  ^yhcel 
over  other  wheel*.  Your  wheel,  proptriy  Introduced 
will  prove  a  world  beatei.  Sincerely  yours, 

tSiguemJ  M    w.  PI1^CK^'K\^ 


Oents'  ReK  Wheel,  Ladles*  Rex  Cycle. 

REX  CYCLE  CLUBS  are  tt>e  fad  of  iS^.      Why  not  ontansze  ope    in    your  t<jwn^    They  are  exclusive 
and  are  protected    by  the  Individuality  and  High  CrHde  uf  Res  Cycles. 

NOTE.— All  Rex  Cycks  are  fully  irar ranted,  and  if  not  f^juud  alt  we  claim  for  them  we  wUl   lake  ttiem 
back  atid  refund  full  jtiirthase  price. 

"THE  REX  IS  A  MARVEL  OF  ItHVENTIVE  SKILL." 
Wt  refer  to  the  GUabe  Natl  B.nnk  of  Chicaijo  or  any  i>thcr  t»amc?^  jfiven  in  our  1S9S  Calaloijue  Beud  for  it. 
REX  CYCLES  ARE  THE  ONLY  STRICTLY  HIGH-GRADE  WHEELS  r*OW  EXTANT. 

OUR   TANDCmra  CAtH   BE  TUnKCD   tN    THEm  OWN  SPACE.      THINK  QF  IT.       irCHJ^INLCSS     OEAR     F'ftDVES     ASuCCCSe 
Wt  C*N  EASILV  APPtTITTOTWE  RCX^    SUT  WE  WILL  NOT    EXPERIMENT.    IT    IS    NOT     ft    QOESTIOK  OF 

GEAPS.  auT  SPEED.   A1SIO    COMFORT- 

•   280  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


REX  CYCLE  COMPANY, 


VOLf    CWfifcnB    AHP    H^l^uFACTe^Cfl*    Of    TmC    tA«lf:«T    FUlHfP    CiTfLLC'*  MDWy  HHISWH    T9    THC    CVCL'Ha    WDRtS. 


For  mututU  advantage  when  you  write  t^  an  advertiser  pleaae  mention  this  magazine. 
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VfnORIOU5M0UNT 


{'  m.- 


*-     it-  \ 


t 


Wc  are  knnwD  a^  the 
largest  makers  of  bi* 
cycle      saddles     in     the 

The  Cavalry  Sadtlle 
is  the  tmct.1  prcKhict  of 
our  fat^iufv, 

rniCE»4.«lp    BOTH    sttli*. 


THE  GAJIFORD  MTQ  CO  ELYRIA^OHIO 


THE  NEW 

MESINCER  SPECIAL 


{r  bv  fur  thr  U-*^t  fpfthis  type^  becauKc^  it  haa  nur  rattAfl  biu«'  with 
thf  h^Althful  upi-Tiin^,  Thi*  raiian  is  »  woven  a*  to  ijive  m  ptcultv 
Hrr^rbilily  to  ihe  iid<%  Frrsents  m.  solt,  yielding  vide  *a.rf«Of  (JO 
ttie  Ie']^  when  pcdjiling,  is  u  comtoruiblc  u  H  crush  ion,  and  th«  kiad- 
if^ntFsi  saddle  ever  madt.     Prici?  $3«CMIv     Sirnt  jodayii^apprDriL 

MESINGER 

\xB^  SADDLE/ 

^  ^Sv       rtULBtAT  BOOS  t  COk,  # 

^     Klcu/YriDi/    / 


NewYork.- 


HALO 

CUVEIAMD.OHIO 
H*t  BOSTON- PnitAQAUIMOS" 
SUrrAlQ  DCTfiOIT'SAN  fRAN  TORONTO 


ARE  RENOWNED    FOR  THEIR 

SWEETNESS  AND  PURlTV  OF 

TONE      AND      BEAUTIFUL 

FINISH.    DO  NOT  SHAKE 

LOOSE  OR  JINGLE. 

THE    HEW    DEPAHTUKE    RELL   CQ,, 

Gcneri]  BlcyclFSDQdriet, 
U  Mile  STr«i,  -  Briit*L  tomi 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tkia  maftulM, 
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••AHERICA'S  RlPVr^I    P   '' 

Representative    D I W  I  W  L#  Lir . 


'98  ORIGINAL  SPROCKET 

Makes  Hlll-CIIMBING  Easjf 

With  this  device  the  weakest  rider  is  enabled  to 
rai«e  his  gear  and  do  belter  work  with  less  fatigue. 


See  it 

onlBdiffBrent 


AT  OUR 

Agencies 

'9(Models 


THE  LIBERTY  CYCLE  CO..  Bridgeport,  Coon. 

; ;  4  WARREN  ST.  318  Broadway.  |  New  York 

; ;  27  Weat  xasth  St.  .  xasi-S  3<1  Ave.    V        ^ 

;;  899  Weatem  Boulevard.    9683  3d  Ave.       )         City. 
BR00KLT5— 1217-21  BMlford  At*,  and  66  Broadway. 

Newark,  M. «/.     Chicago.     Boston.     8t.  Louis.     8t.  Paul, 
London,  Eng. 
: :  and  the  principal  cities  in  the  U.  S.     Write  for  art  catalogue 


•»»>«>»>«>»♦ 


f^f=^-^r 


=Jf=Ji=Jr=zJr 


d(=Jr=Jr- 


^ribune... 


...Bicycles. 

$50X)0  and  Upward* 


I 

jl  A  World-Wide  RepoUtion  for  Fine 

y  Workmanship     and    Easy  -  Running: 

3  Qualities 

I 

ll  Handsome  catalogue  illustrat 

j]  ing  our  full   line   of   twenty 

=**  three  models  mailed  free. 

THE  BLACK  MFG.  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


A 


'»»O0»»»»O»»O»»^O»^0<<^»^0»0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^' 


REVELATIONS 
OF  BEAUTY 
AND  WORTH 

Adults'  Wheels  -  -  -  $50 
I  Juveniles,  $30,  $25,  and  $20 
I  Chainless  Tandems  -  -  $T5 

A   Due  Consideration 

of  the  wants  of  the 
public  is  the  secret  of 
CRESCENT  success 
and   popularity  :  :  :  : 

PRICE   AND   QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 

Catalogue,  ttfiih  "  Care  of  the  Wheel,^'  free 

St*  *S*  *l*  *tf. 

I  WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS 

Chicago      -      -      New  York 


For  mutual  advantage  when  gou  »Ht9  to  an  adosrtlssr  pisass  msKtion  this  magazine. 
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00, 


.^^ 


9;> 


TOUCH  TREAD 


^ 


The  KING  of 

Road  Tires 


UGHT  and  RESILIENT 
Practically 
PUNCTURE  PROOF 


Trt^A' 


=^CHASE  SPECIAL  and  VULCAN 

Equal  to  any  High-Grade  Standard  Road  Tirea  made 

FOXHOUND  TIRES 

'       Acknowledged  to  be  the  SPEEDIEST  and  most  HANDSOME  tixe  yet  piodnocd. 
Spedfy  them  on  your  wheel  and  refuse  cheap  substitutes. 

Our  '95  Catalogue 

Describing  proper  use  and  care  of  tires,  receipt  for  cement, 


This    Interests  You  I  and lenefal  information  of  value  to  every  cycHsV 

— ^-^— ^— — —  (   MAILED  ON  APPLICATION  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRANCHES: 
New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia        Buffalo        San  Francisco        St.  Louis       Rochester       < 
Los  Angeles       Portland,  Ore.        London       Paris       Amsterdam 


1— PREE ! 


;  •♦••»<••>•••»••»•••••♦♦ •»a^a«.aa»aa*aa« lt-*tttltMtttlH»t>>>n»tn>an 


iNTEdXATlONAL  RCGbTRATION 


$1.00  A  YEAR 

PROTECTS  YOU 

Registration  combined  with  necial  acddent 
insurance  under  the  International  system  iM 
THE  HODEBH  SAFEGUARD  AT  HOHS  A5II 
IH  TRATEL, 

providing  for  immediate  identification  and  care 
in  sickness,  accident^  or  death,  while  absent  from 
home,  prompt  medical  or  legal  attendance  in 
emergency  without  expense  to  you,  immediate 
notification  of  your  wtiereaboats  and  conditioo 
to  friends  and  relatives,  and  prevents  leaving 
you  unknown  and  perhaps  moneyless  and  suffer- 
ing among  strangers ;  best  of  all,  it 

RESTORES  TOU  TO  TOUR  HOMK  AIR 

FRIENDS. 
The  annual  premium  of  ONK  P01<I<AB 
also  includes,  without  aadUtOM^cCnle^l 
special  $500.00  accident  policy  with  $6.00 
weekly  indemnity,  good  for  one  entire  year,  covering  eltlier  sex  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  aAxtjy*flTe;  and 
our  Registration-Reward  card  in  handsome  leather  pocket-book,  and  a  neat  German-silver  key-tag,  each  offenng  rewaid  for 
return  of  pocket-book  or  keys  if  lost ;  all  rewards  are  paid  by  this  Company  without  expense  to  you. 

The  payment  of  an  annual  premium  of  THRKB  1H>I<Ij  ARS  secures.  In  addition  to  all  tlie  fcatnrea  abOTO 
enumerated)  special  registration  for  Credl^Kerorence^umishing  you  with  immediate  fiinandal  assistance  in  time  of 
need  away  from  home,  and  includes  a  special  ftl^SOO.OO  accident  policy  with  A 1 5.00  weekly  indemnity. 
TWO  POI^laABat  additional  includes  £uropban  Registration  with  full  benefiu. 

Sl^WFVRXTfeL  at  home  or  abroad  without  International  Registration.  It  aasnres  yon  abaolvfe  pro* 
tectlon  everymvliere.    No  assessments ;  no  dues ;  one  annual  premium  pajrs  for  all  benefits. 

$1009000.00  DEPOSIT  BY  THB  6RBAT  BA8TERN  CASlJAIiTY  AND  INDBMIflTT 
COIflPANY  (of  iirlilc'li  Hon.  Cornelius  Van  Oott*  Postmaster  of  New  York.  Is  President) 
IVITH  NEW  YORK  STATE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  PROTECTS  POUCY- 
HOLDERS  UNDER  OUR  SYSTERI. 

Remit  by  check  or  money  order,  stating  name  and  address  of  both  yotuaelf  and  beneficiary,  and  an  Outfit  indoding  policy 
will  be  promptly  sent  you.    Circulars  on  application.    Address 

INTERNATIONAL  REGISTRY  CO.,  181  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

HARRISON  G.  ELLIOTT,  Secretary. 
LONDON:  3  Northumberland  Ave.,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.  C.  PARIS:  5a  Rue  du  Panboarf.  5t.  Nooerc. 

REL /A  BL E  REPRESENTA  TIVES  WA NTED  EVERYWHERE,  I 


Secures  Immediate  Identification  and  Care. 


Fw  mutual  attwantag^  when  you  write  to  an  advrtl—r  plea—  mention  <A/j  jnagaitno. 
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PHOTOORAPHIC  0UTFIT3_ 

»BOVI 

No.  1  ^5 

For  4tf  X  4K  OUm  Plat4 
rtbrnm,  or  any  smaller  < 

VIVES 


^  niPBOVEB  1898 

For  4tf  X  4K  OUm  Plates  or  Cut 
lilnfta,  or  any  smaller  sixes. 


ALWAYS 


km 


YWHERE. 

G  O  Bt  p  a  c  t  constniction  unequaled. 
Without  a  rival  for  Lmrm—t  Plotarea 
for  size  of  instrument. 


24 
72 


Baeked  Glass  Plates 


**OUTINO.»      Talten  wtth  the  $5  Vtve> 


Backed  Cut  Films 
for  combined  snap  shot  or  non-halation 
work  can  be  carried  IN  the  Camera  and 
exposed  wltkeut  reloadinjf. 
1  O  Metal  Cowbliiatlea  plate  or 
I  ^  cut  film  heldcn  FREE  with 
each  instrument,  but  not  required  with 
TITE  patent  kaeked  aon-kalatloa 
plates  and  films,  except  for  smaller  sizes 
than4^X4K* 

Ow  Mw  $10.00  VIVE 

For  4x  6  PUtes  or  Cot  Filmi 

has  all  advantages  named  above,  and  in 
addition  is  fitted  with  our  Patent  Leu*. 
Oap  and  S  Dtapkranu^  and  is  the 
enly  hand  Camera  having  a  feeaalac 
■uicaslae. 

Efery  TITE  Is  fteUy  CB**«»tced 
to  take  as  good  pictures  as  sample  pic- 
tures mailed. 

Before  buving  any  other  .send  So,  for  our 
Illustrated  Art  Caulopie,  or  Se.  extra  for 
tile  embossed  mounted  photographs. 

Viva  Camera  Company, 

Hose  Oflee,  X53  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicaeo.  U.  S.  A. 
•SI  Breadwar,  New  York  City. 

ICemember  tkat  we  are  laiwe 
Photo  Bap  ply  MANUFACTtT- 


MAGICL' 


IIIC  lir  k  MTBn  ^™  I'OB  SALE 
*  CO..  8U»  Filbert  St.,  PUlada.,  Pa. 


GRAPHITOLEO 
f^»Tfifl^-    — 

DIXON'S  GRAPHITE 

In  Stick  or  Paste 

Inbricates  a  bicycle  chain  as  no  other  lubricant  can.   If 
dealer  does  not  keep  it  send  10  cents  for  sample  of  either. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J* 


Tablets 


SIMPLEX 

CHEAPEST 

QUICKEST 

Just  dlsoorered.  and  the  best 
thing  for  Amatenn,  BU 
Qjdera  and  all  who  hare  had 
trouble  flnlahiaff  np  their 
own  woiic     Send  10  c 


Oatalogne  free. 


1  dealers. 


coin,  for  S-os.  sample  of  this 
and  S  OSS.  of  oar  Dereloper. 
All  postpaid  for  10  ets.  ooin. 
Karma  Uaj  Filter,  60  c 


GEORGE  B.  BERGEN 


79  D  McViesm** 


CHICAQO.  ILL. 


»»»»»< »00»0»000»00»00000000000»00000»QOOOOOOO» 

^  Renewed  Interest  In  imatenr  Photography  I  ; 

I  "PMograpMc"  Advice"! 

A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  MANUAL 

sent  post  free  to  any  amateur  on  receipt  of 
10  cents  In  postage  stamps. 

;      THE  "SOLOGRAPH"  CAMERA 


Is  the  most  practical  Instrument. 


I    The  Seovill  &  Adams  Company 

OP  NBW  YORK, 

:    60  &  62  East  Eleventh^  (5  doors  from  BixMulway) 

W.  1.  Ltaoola  Adams,  Prssidbnt. 
OOO0OOO»O»O»»OO»OOOOiOOOOOOdOOOOOOOOOOOOOO»>»' 


For  mutual  adtmntuge  wktn  gou  wr/tt  to  an  aHoertlMer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFID 


The  MARLBOROUGH  CAMERA 

I 


REVERSIBLE 

SWING 

BACK, 

RISING  AND 

SWING 

FRONT. 


5x7,   fitted  with  Rapid  Rectilinear 
Lens,  B.  A  L.  Shutter,  and  Two 


Double  Holders, $50 

8  X  10,  without  lens  and  shutter,     .    .      40 

6%xSi^ 36 

5x7 35 

Try  Metacarboly  the  most  powerful  devtioptr  knonm. 


Semdf^ 

mmttraiei 
eft  kit 

$5«MlS9 


We  raGommend  the  NEW  AMERICAN  FILMS  for  HandOunera  Work. 

Photography  for  All,  an  elementary  text-hook.    Price:  paper ^s^c.: P^t Age,  jc. 

PalalflfniA  ^^^  kinds  of  cameras  and  all  requisites  Fpaa     I    ^^  recommend   Al  |||iV  HDV  Dl  ITCO    Tbey  arr  qc-fk 
UalalUgUB  for  photography  mailed  on  application,  rloB*    I     .to  amateurs      ULInlAA  UIII  lUIILu.     axMl  reliable. 

The  International  Annual,  VoL  X.    Full  of  valuable  articles,  and  profusely  illustrated  by  the  best  phocogrmphic  workos  b 
this  country  and  abroad.    Price,  75  cents ;  postage,  15  cents. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

45>  47>  49  B.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  III.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


YALE  CAMERA 


Ho.  2 


TAKING 
PICTURES 


3^x3^ln. 


•THE 
WHOLE 
THING" 

FOR 


With  complete 
Printingi  Toning  and 
Developing  Outfit 

CAMERA   IS  PERFECT  AND  HAS  A  TRUE  FINDER 
ALSO  TIME  AND  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER 

With  our  outfit,  consisting  of  ilx  %%rX%  inch  dry  plates,  two 
trays,  toning  and  developing  solutions  and  printing  frame,  any 
one  can  get  satisfactory  results.  We  guarantee  everything. 
Sample  picture  sent  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 

WE  PREPAY  ALL  CHARGES. 

Yale  Camera  Co.,  27  Quincy  st.,  Chicago 


WORK  MIRACLES 

in  Cbss-Hoom,  Lod£i*RQqfiv 

Swnday-Sdiool,  Of  Hortie.  ,  . 

Best  means  ol  cduLatiL.i>,  ^-^'tir,  unJ  rntfr'aitifflcfflt 

J,  a  COLT  &  COn  Dcpt  u 

Jij  <>T  I!  >  F IV  All  D  It  Y  ■»  *» 

3, 5,  and  7  W.  2Wi  SL,  Ntw  Yoik. 

\W  arc  nlsti  jole  agents  for  Nafhev's  AcxnrLiaES  G** 

Catato)r»*t  ami  in/*rm^ii<?9  /*^rt. 
CHICAGO.      NEW  YORK.      SAN  FRANClSi^l, 


Pl^EMO  r^MERA^ 


t 


I  Rfr»  T 


\  Ko  rough  iatUfsctloo  wtlli 
p)n>lOfrmfihyj?r5?Sa  rp<^«<^ 
iht^  paateMlon  of  a  PREjVliX 
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PHOTOORAPHIC  0UTF1T3 

"There  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Eastman  Kodak. 


Picture 
Taking 

WITH  A 

BU1.L8-IYI  0A8K  ATTACHED  TO  BlOYOLE. 

BULLS-EYE  KODAK 

means  photography  minus  the  dark  room,  minus  troublesome 
plate  holders,  minus  heavy  and    fragile  glass  plates. 

The   Bulls-Eye   Kodak  uses  light-proof  film  cartridges  and 
can  be 

Loaded  in  Daylight. 

It  is  the  embodiment  of  photographic  simplicity  and  perfec- 
tion. A  child  can  operate  it,  yet  its  capabilities  are  such 
as    to  commend  it  to  the  most  expert  amateurs. 

The  new  Bulls-Eye  Special  Kodaks  have  the  finest   rapid 
rectilinear  lenses,  triple  action  shutters  and  iris  diaphragm  stops. 

No.  2  Bulls-Eyes  for  3>^  x  3J4  pictures,       -  -       $8.00  and  $15.00 

No.  4  Bulls-Eyes  for  4  x  S  pictures,       -  -  $12.00  and  $20.00 

KODAKS,  $5.00  to  $35.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

CoiologueMyJ^a^enci^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  wrtte  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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The  American  MontMy  Review  of  Mews 

Bind  the  Setni-'Annual  Volumes. 

'T^HE  December  number  of  1897  rounded  out  the  sixteenth  volume  of 
the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews. 

Complete  unbound  volumes  delivered  to  us,  postage  or  express  pre- 
paid, and  in  good  condition,  with  covers  on,  will  be  exchanged  for 
bound  volumes  and  returned,  charges  prepaid  by  us,  for  75  cents  a 
volume.  Back  numbers  for  filling  out  volumes  can  be  supplied  as  far 
back  as  April,   1892,  for  20  cents  each. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  binding  done  in  their  own  localities  will 
be  furnished  with  binding  cases  for  each  volume  at  50  cents  each,  post- 
paid. 

Numbers  can  be  mailed  to  us  for  4  cents  per  pound  (no  limit  as  to 
size  of  package;  page  goj,  January,  i8g8.  Postal  Guide).  This  will  be 
found  cheaper  than  express  in  most  cases. 


Frances  E*  Willard,  President  World's  W*  C  T*  U*— **The  brightest  outlook 
window  in  Christendom  for  busy  people  who  want  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world." 

Chauncey  UL  Dcpew,  President  New  York  Central  R*  EL— **The  Review  of 
Reviews  is  the  best  medium  through  which  a  busy  man  can  keep  abreast  with  magazine 
and  review  literature,  which  has  now  become  so  voluminous  that  unless  digested  no  one 
can  follow  it. " 

Francis  £•  Clark,  D«Dt  President  Un*  Soc«  of  Christian  Endeavor. — ''  It  is  the 

most  valuable  magazine  published.  It  is  such  a  happy  combination  of  timely  articles 
and  articles  of  lasting  interest  that  it  is  becoming  quite  a  necessity  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  speaking  for  thousands  of  other  professional  men.'* 

Hon«  Theodore  Roosevelt* — **The  Review  of  Reviews  does  really  important  work, 
because  it  not  merely  gives  an  epitome  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  but  a  chance  to 
every  man  of  whatever  political  creed,  who  writes  seriously  and  deeply,  to  reach  the 
classes  of  our  people  most  interested  in  the  vital  government  and  social  problems  of  our 
time.  I  know  that  through  its  columns,  views  have  been  presented  to  me  that  I  could 
not  otherwise  have  had  access  to ;  because  all  earnest  and  thoughtful  men,  no  matter  how 
widely  their  ideas  diverge,  are  given  free  utterance  in  its  columns." 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  13  Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  Git;. 
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PP^^0^!<1ARINE  SE^E^ftND  LAUNCHES^ 


NO  FlBE 
NO  flE^^ 


FOR  MARINE  SERVICE 'and  LAUNCHES 

EXPLOSg 


,  NO 

-,60VE 


7^ 


The  moM  EFFICIENT  nnd  RELIABLE  HOTOR  ^^»E.      Absolmcly  ^fe^     EASY 
TO  RUN.     STARTS  AT  ONCE.     ECONOniCAL.     COMPACT.    DURABLE.    iJ4  w 

^  "scndTrour  catalogue  of  Launches  and  Engiries.  containing  testimonials  from  lho«  who  are 

Pennsylvania  Iron  Co.  Works,  '"'^  ^^"'' ""  '^'^•S?T^^r.".%r^^;  gf»dw.y. 


SS 


WRITING  MACHINES 


Free  booklet  tdli  Low  aad  wky 

Yost  Writing  Midline  Ca 


6i  Qumbers  St. 
New  York 


50  Holbom  Viiduct 
Loidoa,  Eftg. 


'i 


1'  §'iiiilB)FiF»rttl«r 


limfmslmi< 


"SAVE  2C%  of  a  BOOKKEEPER'S  TIML" 

SMITH'S  ADJUSTABLE  INDEX  TAGS. 

Names  of  acr'ts,  cities,  etc., 
printed— or  may  be  written — on. 
A  TAG  FOR  EACH  ACCT.  CJ* 

Alphabets,  Months,  States, 

Numbers,  etc. 

lattantly  Applt«d  or  Hofed— 

8Uy— Doa*t  Tear. 

USED  BY:  Popb  Mfg.  Co., 
Hartford ;  Carnbgib  SteblCo.. 
Ltd.,  Pittsburg;  Continental 
National  Bank,  Chicago,  etc. 
must,  catalog  and  price  list  FREE.    Sample  Tag  for  5  cts. 

OHAS.  C.  SMITH,  Mfr.,        EXETER.  NEBRASKA. 

Mention  Kbview  op  Rbvibws. 


W«  will  mU  yon  any  typewriter  made 


for  one  halt  regular  orioe,  Aany  for  one 
larter.    Every  niaohtn( 

Brfeet  order. 



enTmaohline  gnaranteed   in 
r.  TTraWRITlig  SOLD,  RUT. 


BXCHARQID.      Sent  anywhere    with 
ileoe  of  examination.     Send  for  III- 
nstrated  oatalocne> 

tl4  U  tall*  St., 

OlatoAS^* 


priTileoe  of  examination.  'Send  for 
nstrated  oatalocv 

Natloial  Typewriter  EichaiRe, 


PRINTING    OUTFITy     lOO 

We   no' 


•end  onr 
ftunons  Boy's  Printer 
for  lOc  postpaid  as  a 
■peeitnen  of  our  3.000 
wonderful  bargains. 
Hasa  A  Fo^  ofTns. 
Type-hold«r.lB4«Ubl«lBk. 
Pad.  TwMcen.  Etc  Best 
linen  marker,  eard 
pnnter.  etc  8  for  aSo. 
90e.   I>os.    6   A  Font 

With  agores.  (see  cut).  Iftc  £aob;2for  2Sc;  tl.SO  Dos. 

B  A  Font  with  21ine  holder  and  2  seU  figures  2So.  Each; 

92.60  Dos.    Al  1  postpaid ;  caUlogue  with  each.    ROn. 

i.  U«IRaOLL  a  BRO.,  •»  Cwrtlaadt  SC  OapC  le^  ^g.    B.  I. 


TYPEWRTER3, 


ALtniSTAirOABO  lUCaiHBS  r 

MAitnr  ACTuassr 


.";i^  Ai$.'L&VJ!i*£:i»;^ 


Typewriter  EiporiaB.'°%&S&S&" 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS. 

loa  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half-price.  Don't 
buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice  and  pncr*. 
Kxchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection.  Shipped  for  trial 
Guaranteed  first-class.     Dealers  supplied,    sa-page  fllus.  cat.  free. 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 

m  YOUR  OFHCE 

will  demoostrato  Its  advantages. 

Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with  prices, 
etc.  Largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  second- hand  Typewriters  of  any  house 
In  the  trade.    Machines  shipped,  privilege  of  inspection. 

Title  to  every  machine  guaranteed. 

CnilD  CrnOCC   /  1>^  Barclay  St.,  New  Vorki  IS 6  Adaiwia  St.9riilemcot 
rUUn  dlUnCd   \  SS  Coart  Sq.,  Boston ;  818  W>andoite  St.,  Kanaaa  CUT* 

for  mutual  adoantag$  whtn  you  wrtU  to  an  atlvrtia^r  ploate  mention  this  niagazime. 
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WRITING  MACHINES 


The 

One  Complete 

Writing-machine 


isi/te 


rn^min^ton 

I  ^il  Standard  Typewriter 

//  does  not  rely  on 
one  or  hvo  special  fea- 
tures good  enough  to  talk 
about,  but  upon  aU  round 

Excellence  and  Dutabtttty 

'which  produce  the  Best 
Work  all  the  time  and  lots 
cfiL_ 

tCKD    FOn    mFOftMATiON    ABOUT    THE 
NEW    MODELS, 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT. 
3 £7  QroAdwAy.  New  York, 


Mj*60 


Pot  a  tj^pewrlt^r 
Cquil  In  Evtri  R«ip*et  to 

tbit  for  tbe 


Wellington 
Typewriter  No.  2^ 

Til  CONVINCE  YOU  w©  offer  to 
BeDil  A  macliiiie  oo  ten  dajs'  trial— 
p&ylng  empPMsage  both  wikys  ami  rv- ^-'^ 
ftitidliiff  voor  mon^^y  If  after  nsinp  it  ^ 
the  WdllniJton  No>2i9  uol  fouini     '-^  ._ 
aalisf  ft  c  t  or  y  i  Ti  eve  ry  ph  rtic  ul  ar,     v. -^ 

We  mean  Juat  what  we  say.     <^',,  " 
Write  to  Tifl, 
THE 
W1LUAMS  IIFa.CD. 


/iV  t/S£  By.... 


»»»^»»»^»»^^^i>^»»»^^»»^3 


Hmrper  «  Bros.,  Ncyk  yorJr 

CbMtles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  «  ork 

McOure's  M^gmxinc,  New  York 

Cosmopolitan  Magmxine,  New  York 

Reriew  of  Reriews,  New  York 

Journml,  New  York 

I^ecord,  Odcttgo 

Tribune,  Chicago 

TimeS'Herald,  Chicago 

IntermQcean,  Chicago 

Chronicle,  Chicago 

Interior,  Qdcago 

J.  V.  Farwell  <£  Co,,  Chicago 

Montgomery  Ward ^  Co,,  Chicago 

Youth's  Companion,  Boston 

Journal,  Boston 

Globe,  Boston 

Post,  Boston 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  <£  St,  Paul  J?> 

and  countless  other  business  houses 
\  of  like  importance  and  character. 
This  is  the  machine  that,  after  care- 
ful examination.  Mr.  Isaac  S.  De- 
ment, of  Chicago,  who  to-day  has 
the  most  successful  shorthand  and 
typewriting  college  in  the  country, 
selected  as  best  equipped  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  business  world, 
and  therefore  is  the  only  typewriter 
I  use  in  his  college. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter 

(SHOWS  EVERY  WORD  AS  VOU  WRFTE  IT 


Excels  any  typewriting 
machine  in  the  world,  and 
is  in  use  by  the  leading 
business  houses  of  tlii^^ 
country.  (Read  names  oi 
users.)  It  is  a  machine 
adapted  by  its  simpHrsfy 
and  rapidity  to  the  u.r-f 
arduous  requirements  ot 
mercantile,  literary  o\ 
household  uses.  At  tin 
same  time  it  is  the  sim- 
plest in  construction  and 
the  most  easy  to  operate. 


LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 

Upon  terms  enabling  them  to  do  profit- 
able, progreaaive  business. 

ATTENTION— SCHOOLS  and 
COLLEGES 

We  invite  your  correspondence  in  regard 
to  increasing  your  number  of  pupils  and 
your  profits. 


Send  to  any  of  the  follo>%  ini;  addresses  for  our 
twenty-live  business  reasons  showing  why  tlic 
Oliver  excels  all  other  standard  machines: 

F.  W.  VaUGHAN  &  Co  .  Mills  Building:.  San 
Francisco. 

W.  M.  BSIXHBX  &  Co..  36  Brocnfield  Street, 
Boston. 

OLIVBR  •^PBWRITER  CO.,  Fullerton  Build- 
inff,  xao  North  7th  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  T.  CoNDB  COMPATrv.  Indianapolis. 

A.  L.  FOWLK,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Thb  Minnkapolis  Jewelry  Co., 26. ind  98 
Washington  Avenue,  South,  Minneaix>li<;,  Minn. 

C.  E.  STANTON,  508  nth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
int^on.  D.C.  Or  to  the  general  offices  of  tlie 
company  at  Chicago. 


Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  SilJX.  Chicago,  III.  J 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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5GH00L5  6  COLLEGES' 
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Golloge  Course 
at  Home. 

The  demand  of  to-day  is  for  brains  in  the  applied  arts — in  electricity, 
in  engineering,  in  constructive  works.  This  demand  has  been  met  by 
correspondence  instruction,  and  correspondence  instruction  has  reached 
its  highest  development  and  gained  its  greatest  triumphs  in  The  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools,  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  manager  of  these  schools,  Mr.  T.  J,  Poster,  originated  corre- 
spondence instruction  in  technical  subjects  seven  years  ago,  and  the 
system  has  been  steadily  improved.  By  this  system  the  student  is  led 
step  by  step  through  the  intricacies  of  a  technical  course  without  being 
compelled  to  leave  home  and  by  devoting  only  his  -spare  time  to  study. 
To-day  the  schools  have  35,000  students  and  graduates  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  schools  is  due  to  the  complete  series  of 
instruction  papers,  in  writing  and  illustrating  which  a  corps  of  able  teach- 
ers was  employed  for  six  years — an  undertaking  that  cost  $150,000. 


The  Aim  of  educMtlon  mnd  the  onljr  evidence  of  successm 
tut  educMtioB  is  the  success  ot  the  student.  The  success 
of  our  students  ha.s  been  phen^menMl, 


Graduates  of  The  International  Correspondence  Schools  who  began 
with  less  than  average  acquirements  have  made  remarkable  strides  in 
their  chosen  careers.  Details  of  these  personal  experiences  will  be  fur- 
nished interested  persons. 

The  Colliery  Engineer  Company,  proprietor  of  the  Schools,  has  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Schools  occupy  new  buildings  specially  desig^ned  for  correspond- 
ence instruction  and  erected  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  at^  a  cost  of  $225,000.  The 
Schools  have  500  employees — professors,  instructors,  draftsmen,  account- 
ants, printers,  etc.     Complete  courses  by  mail  are  given  in  the  following 

Technical  Subjects. 

riachine  De8ls:n;  Electricity;  Steam  Ensineerins: ;  ile- 
chanlcal  and  Architectural  Drawing:;  Bri(ls:e,  Railroad, 
Municipal  and  Hydraulic  Ensineering;  Architecture; 
Plumbing,  Heatlns:  and  Ventilation  ;  Sheet  iletal  Pattern 
Drafting ;  Chemistry ;  Mining  and  Prospecting ;  English 
Branches;  Bookkeeping;  Stenography. 
Terms  of  Payment:  Cash  in  Advance  or  Installments 

Send  for  circular  of  information^  stating  subject  you  wish  to  study. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  860,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


rfctvii. 
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for  mutual  aduantagt  when  you  writt  to  an  aduertia^r  pi$aa9  mtntion  tkla  magaiiite 
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FOR  THE  OFFICE 


desk.  No.   lo— H,  direct   from  the  ftictory,  frti)rht  f  repaid.    Sent 
"  Oh  Affrovml,"  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  positively  the 
best  roll  top  desk  ever  sold  at  retail  at  so  low  a  price. 
Tkts  denk  is  48  in.  loni^r.  30  in.  wide,  48  in.  hish.    It  has  a  fine  _ 
;     W-sawed  oak  front,  closed  back,  front  base  mold,  vi  pii;con*holes,  6  file-   ; 
'    l.iiYes,  a  ami-rests,  bali-bearing  casters,  and  S  coMplete  letter  flle«   ' 
under  lo<k  and  key  and  a  good  polisli  finish.    Dealers  ask  |a8.oo  to 
S3S-0O  for  similar  desks. 

A  SK  FOR  COM  PL  F.  TF  CA  TA  L  OGUE, 


"*****^(Direot  from  the  Factory.) 
•1955  £}S?.I2;fT  "MACEY" 


WP  PDPPAV  PDPinHT  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
▼Ti;  rRCrAI  rKPlUni  and  nofthofSouth  Carolina  (points 
beyond  on  an  equal  basis). 

TI18  FRED  MACEY  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Micli., 

Makers  of  Office  and  Library  Furniture. 
CARD    INDEXES  and  >Weniakeace»pletell»«. 
FILING  CABINETS.     3       A.k  A»r  catalovae. 

(Direct  frcm  the  Factory,)— 

UOGIES,   PHAETONS,    CARRIAGES. 

XB APS*  Everything  in  vehicles  and  harness.  Shipped 
on  approval.  No  money  in  advance.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed.   Warranted  three  years.    Catalotrue  free. 

PEERLLS»  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Clncinjiatl,  Oklo. 

YANKEE  PATER.  IS cts.~ 

I>nt^7nnr  T^ttors,  BUl8,etc.,and 
fill ' '  ey  and  mistakes; 

III-'  ed  to  any /late  for 

10  r^M  r>  LI  I  I '  I  ^  .<  ace;  also  has  extra 
Wfhnl4  rtii.i.  iS'^^ived.  etc.  Sent 
noBMiatit  wiOi  catalogue  of  8.000 
b«n?£i[rL3  r^'E  Ujr  ,2for2Sc.fl.26aoz. 

CORSEdUTIVEIUIBERER 

N;iiiitlji'rH  41.1' r<'l00.0008arae  price. 
i*tn.  J I  iNi,ERSOLL  *  BRO. 
1 1 L.  N  (J,  ^a.    *7  ( 'ortlandt  St.N .  \ 
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It's  Not 

Good  Luck 

BUT    GOOD    WORKMANSHIP  THAT 
MAKES 

Hartshorn 
Shade  Rollers 

The  Most  P«rfed  Aeting  In  the  World. 


Vou'M  nnT-cT  have  1^*0 hie  with  yotir  flhadm  If  ycm 
wll  Mfikp  t  hfl  j>roc*iuUon  of  M#>iLg  thati  hosli^rjdturs 
of  St^'TA'Jirt  Tlarmhorti  La  on  Ibe  rollt^r  offered  you- 

WOOD  ROLLERS* 


TIN  ROLLERS. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOME  I 

^S<■1<'<■I  Your 
^^*  Own  DealfirnS 

Out    new   and   complete 

books  uf  PluQsandPerspec- 

tiva*/*  Mof(i  mHomea,"  wUl 

"bout  It.  weglve 

Eterlors,  perfect 

ad  ideas  for  ex- 

e  effects  when 

B  buUt,  such  as 

>w  seats,  stairs, 

Tc.     !  .re  not  reprints 

if  old  i^iiLiE^  such  as  are  ad- 

vertlwd    hv     many    other 

itrij  X,  imr  .i,re  original  de- 

.  iL,,, J  r  own.  Each  book 

^  '  '  contains  40  different  styles 

and  gives  exact  cost  and  guaranteed  contract  figures.  No  Gi^eu- 
irorfc.  They  include  all  kinds  of  building  costing  from  $500  to 
$12,000.  Single  books  $1.00;  both  for  $1.50— special  price  for  a 
short  time  only.    Write  to-day. 

CENTURY  ARCHITECTURAL  CO., 
809  Mohawk  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


n         ^^i^^      The  Globe  Card  Index  System  ^ 

3^  B^^'^?^^^-      '  *v  .  Insures    fresh,    uo-to-date    lists    of  ^F 


losures  fr^h,  up-to-date  lists  of  ^  ^j 
names  that  are  easy  of  reference*  ^ 
Has  no  equal  as  am  index  for  large  ^^ 
lists  of  Customers,  Mailing  Lists,  ^0 
Records  of  Stock,  Quotations  re- 
ceived and  given.  Factory  Records, 
Costs,  etc 


^^  IfliHtl-ated    CaUi- 

^0  togue  by  ouU— f rce. 

/^         NEW  YORK,  Cor.  Paltoa  ft  Ptaii  SU. 

VVSv.< 


The  Globe  Co.,  Cincinnati 


CHICAQO,  a36-3a8  WalMwh 


ions  re-  jf^ 
f^jecords,  1^^ 

natl.  a 

h  Ave.      ]7 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  otease  mention  this  magazine. 


rOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


"1847%^ 

Hare  been  for  fifty  yean  the  standard  of  eir* 
cellence.  Make  sure  of  the  18471  as  there  are 
imitations.  The  original  is  stamped  as  above, 
and  is  the 

''SUver  Plate  that  Wears.'' 

On  Tea  Sets,  Tureens,  etc.,  the  same  degree 
of  quality  is  guaranteed  by  the  round  mark 
shown  in  comers. 

Made  only  by 

THBMsiin>BifBiuTANNiACOoMeriden,ConA. 

S08  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

X47  State  St.,  Chicago. 


SOLO  BT  LBAStna  nULBItS  XVSXTWMSKB. 


Cover  your  Furniture  with 

PANTASOTE. 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATER.PROOP, 
QREASE-PROOF. 

STAIN-PROOF. 

Looks  exactly  like  leather 
and  costs  hall  m»  much. 

Unlike  the  com  mnn  LiDitAtion.'' 
of  leather,  Pantasoie  d<jc4  afi 
rot,  peel,  or  crack,  cnnfaind  n;' 
rubber,  celluloac^  or  ^Jtlier  dm 

Serouslv  in-  _^ 

ammable 
substances, 
and  is  not  «£• 
fected  by 
heat,  cold,  or 
climate. 

Made  in 
standard 
colors,  plain 
or  figured. 

Enough  to 
cover  a 
dining  chair 
seat  or  foot- 
stool sent  for 

asc 

in  stamps. 

^Q,tnplC  r'PCC  i     SrwtH^  Com/amicn  sent /or 
2^tHt  stamp  and  your  upholsterer's  name.  | 


THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY, 


39  Broadway.  Dept.  M, 


New  York  City. 


PIERCB  BNO.  CO.,  Box  7,  8ta.  A,  Raoine,  Wis. 


^OP  FINEST  WOOD8* 


WK  HAVK   NKF- 
NKaCffTATIVKa  IN 

TNK  LKADiNa  omca. 
wnrrK  ron  pnioca  amo  aooic 
or  Dcaiowa. 
TUB  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  CO^  MPRS 


PLAIN  OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
THICK  OR 
THIN.... 


^«iDOTi 


mOUNAPOUS.  Vtt. 


New  Idea  in  Trunks 

Tb0  8TAIiLllI  AN  D&BSSBR  TRUNK 

ri^f^rni'^-nts  a  new  Idea  In  trunks  It  Isa  port- 
Lble  {]r«asiiig  case,  wltli  drawers  instead  of 
twfw.  ^  place  for  everything,  flrom  a  hat  toa 

collar  tNitton,  and  the  bottom  la  aaaoocaiibie 
kj*  the  top.  CostB  DO  more  than  a  good  box 
run iL .  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  With  prlvUegea  lo 
^^iTJine.  ScentatampillOBtratedoatalofiMb 


FAMILY  SCALE. 


iDTaluablo  to  eTi'jry   lLr.Mkii«iho1i1.    Ttin  KtikinJard 
iMliiliL  nf  four  iHLTchJintsHi  *uiv<r*  \ka   c^nir  in  xw^w 
dii''['t'nn4Lh1e  in  |i r^^Mi rv ^ n tr  tniLl*  ami  In 
'l  a  5  I  ba  »  b J  01,1  n  M«r     J  ^^rjiH  li  rii*»  ll  I  a1 
iafl* — ItAtiHiii 


batii! 


[Kj.mijf  tlnrn.    In- 
Inif,    Waiuh»n|it4> 
«f  1  »it  \  n  vt  fiffu  rvn^-n  I  ck«]  m  on nt^ 


isjutliLitta  %Q  hrwkk.    l.Kiable  aprliiEht  ■urafiortB,  In^ui'mE  i»rcq.nWT 
All  Justed  to  UK*  witU  or  wiLhout  koOs^ — varrnated  to  remain  ao 

"""* National  Postal  Scale. 

^.        -ij     if  }d  '"Time  Saved  Ia  Moiity  HarncJ/* 

^»^J  "~^TJ^  th**nffl««,»l<iri?aJiJ  UbraJj;  N  fm-t  liO  ilf!«k,  flillnnr  at  Jinmfl  or  In  tb« 

^^"^^         ""^officenlB  tx»iii|i]ef**  withnQl  ono.  li ulnw  in«iiuit]>,LQ  cfliit#,the^«hit  nt 

l;^n«tAif«  ud  J#u«r*,ll>Mjkfl4'iM'kjutiw3eFw»|iniri*r'*— w#(Kk.  &(■  to  4jba* 
bjr  hhtf  fumtsBB— v»iBU»  fqfftUti  tiCHtik^f*— tiHwi  nrri  r(*coiii ru en dflrJ  bj  [Hi«tmvt«ira.  No 
l<>dlou«  mnDaur«iran«  of  a  iMJl*«»oa  A  b^Jioir  *■  tn  i>ja  old  "ti'l*  of  ural**  but  ll  «hci«t  Or^ 
t-fwr.  of  Kjfjtj^ce  I  nulunf ly,  ak  irntt  m  the  #ijwt  irwiijbi,  \<w^\x\  I  fdl] jr  turula-  b*ftv1  ly  nkkvlrNt 
tLrCtuthorji— wiirrarLt«!.i  to  rptiiflin  hc«itr&t«'.  \t  de*l«fr  d(««ii*t  *i>U  U,  oi-d«r  dlfufcb 
PKLOUZR  .SCALE  &  MFG.  CO.,  iJ3-' JQ  5.  Chiiiort  5t.,  ChlcAiro,  Ml, 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magailne, 
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6«1^       MLI^IC*        ^^h^ 


THE  BEST  MUSIC  BOXES  MADE 

I<EGiNA  Music  Boxes' 

PLAY    1000   TUNES. 

TbE^If  brlUlKlicT and  toDC  cad  not  be  ^q[i.ix.[t»i  hj  muj  Tkix  ciliib^ 

ih9  wtakneHct  t^iund  in  otber  liox«a.  TbcT  filiiy  ^our  oirvn  ks-  I 
L*4t'oa  dC  mtiiih;  for  90  tnliim(?fl  wltti  aiw  ti  Lp^ln^.  Tbe  liu-Errft  i 
c^talcv  of  mD#c?  lonrk'ijE  trt^ni.    Ht^n't.  htit  a.  h*tM  tjuit  wiH  be 

Stila  bj  hSl  miiJio  dwlen,    &  jf.E  from  ..  .  .  ,  f  /  10  ^/ll 

THE  NEW  ORCHESTRAL  REGINA 

T1i«  L*re«#C  Hn^lff  Box  miKl^,  AmnfEtc&l  mvreL  Ju9tt]:)4^  tlilnig 
for  hotclB  mm\  r>tibM«  nlm^c*.  A  ^ili?  motif^r  if»k«<r.  Send  fcr 
i  ^^  tmjog    REO  ?y A  51 CB  tC  HOX  CO  .  I  Wgrt  iJth  St. .  Key  Tork. 


lAWN 

fORTHE 


W«  Will  driver*  tharffw  pTppaM.  tn  anr  addrp**  In  tLe 

United)  SlulwiJ^t  of  tUo   R^wky   MminUiln^  any  uf  tbe 

toliofflniv  flE«i  invta  r«>«|^t  of  tbfi  prlc*>  Djunifil. 

7  feot  by  7  feet,  $.^.00    \   i    9  feat  by  9  ff^ct,  «n.00 

B    "      "  S    ^^      fl^ViO     I    I   10    '*    ''  10    "     «<j.:jO 

H,   CHANNON    COMPANY, 

34-a6  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

We  wnd  fri»  n  ( c  I  la  rire  t )  o  wi  lemti  I  lU  5  ^e  hn jTjr«k  qqt 


Washburn  Mandolins 
a  Genuine  Bargain 

When  you  peaHie  that  the  Wiihbom  Man- 

dolin  [5  the  sbnddfd  of  the  ^ortdt  that 

it  L)  tht  only  mandoUn  poisca^in^  the 

piire.  iweet,  Cremona  t«)nei  that  It 

b  the  make  which  is  in  exclusive 

use  by  the  world  «  greatest  artisti 

and  teachers  —  then  you  appre* 

ciate  the  triumph  of  itj  price 

which  for  the  Initial  style  is 

1^   only  $r5,    Why  waste  time 

'^\     and    money   by   buying 

■^*''*^  anything   cheaper   or 

different  7     If  the 

Washburn  were 

not  the  prcKt' 

uct  of  the 

largest 

muti- 

cat 


InstrU' 
ment  factory 
in  existence  It 
coutd  not  be  sold 
for  less  than  double 
present  prices.  Any 
first-class  music  dealer 
can  show  you  a  Wash* 
bum,  bat  be  on  your 
guard  against  imitations* 
Write  today  for  a  beauti- 
ful souvenir  catalogue, 
containing  portraits  of 
100  leading  artists,  and 
iiiustrations  of  Washburn 
MandoilnSp  Ouitisrs,  Ban- 
jos and  Zithers*  Address 
the  mal(en* 


Mi 


mmm' 


^s 


ALONE 


WITH    PIANO 


ANOELUS  ORCHESTRAL 

PIANO  PLAYER 

A  npw  nnd  wund^rful  InT^ntlna  %hnt  Instantly  ooti 

vert  a  any   pUivi   liU^»  n  ftujfplaylhi  hl8mlu^*^T^t,    In 

*'V(?ry  liouse  wbore  thefe  1a  a,  ptaiio  the   AWUfXtJS 

OttCHBSTftAL  Pl.V.SO  I'LAYiCEt  1*  DCiKlcd. 

No  miulPA,1  Uloat  on  tli«  pArt  ot  tbg 

pcrfoirnur   \b    rtH^nlnnJ       A  chjM   Umt 

haa  Oivor  tHcfoTf  *vfn  n,  iHniko  vxru  wltb 

the  AJfJ  .>r  tho  ANQELU9  OHC]  I iBTKAL 

FIANO  PI^VTER,  ri?Dilvr  thu  miyftiiitE.- 

cult  1?^lmJ}/^*^tion*  In  u  muiT¥f]tr  inrjimlilo 

to  Odty    t\iii    m^txt    iu;<viniti]iib(xl    sAd 

pnkcUiert  ^T  inlniilAi.    OmtAifii  {lum^- 

fl:ttlon  tJi  thn  plJLnH>  ]  »l  h.>' J  nif  im^^hnHiEtn) 

two  run  j«(i>t^  of  ciritiLri  rt-MJn,  wjil£:h  ma.j 

be  plikTt^d  M'lATfti^lr  or  la  campikiijr 

The  ftbnvft  Is  A  v^ty  bri^f  atid  tDCOtnplpta  »c«crt]titnr 
th«  ANdKI.tJS  OftCHESTKAL  FlANO  PLAYER. 
Spnd  yntiT  nnnn>  umi  addreuon  n  poiiCalciurtJ  uulwe 
will  malt  yod  dcsortptlvi^cfiLalo^ft. 

WILCOX  4  WHITE, 

«6ri[f«n.  Conn,  146  FiMH  A*e.,  New  York, 


For  mutual  atloantag^  wh$a  you  wrtte  to  an  advertfaer  pttaae  mtntlon  thia  magaxin; 
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AReHITKTURESDECORATIONS* 


^^r7iiliim\^'fMm^' 


AA 


FISKE-HOMES 


99 


Mantel  Fireplaces  are  a  revelation  to 
home-makers  and  unlike  the  usual 
crude  brick  affairs. 

Of  charminf  designs  and  harmonious  shades  and  colorings^  in 
face-brick  ana  terra-cotta,  and  in  such  variety  as  to  suit  any 
surroundings,  simple  or  pretentious.    Prices  Sis  tipward. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  **  The  Open  Hearth,** 
and  learn  how  to  make  your  sitting-room,  library,  hall,  *'dcn," 
or  office  more  attractive. 

Agtnts  in  all  princtpul  cities. 
FISKE9  HORIES  it  CO.)  Dept.  D,  Boaton,  lHaaa. 


A  little  improvement  in  construction. 
^  less  nailing,  less  furring,  less  labor. 


new  design. 


THE  KINNEAR  &  GAGER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

W.  L.  Wkdgkr  &  Co.,  TO  India  St.,  Boston. 
W.  H.  Brodie  a  Co.,  188  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
J.  Wbn'okll  Colb  ^  Son,  911   Chicago  Opera  House 
Building,  Chicago. 


V%/%%%^%%^%%%%^ 


I 

_. A 


Sanitary      i£ 


trgH 


Don't  Drink  Dirty  Water. 

Spring  rains  raise  all  streams  and  thej  wash  the 
banks  clean  of  accumulated  refuse  of  the  winter. 
You  would  not  eat  dirt.  Why  drink  it  ?  You 
need  drink  only  absolutely  pure  water  if  you  use 

The  Sanitary  Still. 

It  distills  water,  aerated  with  sterilized  air. 
Simple,  durable  and  inexpensive.  Write  for 
booklet. 

THE  CUPRIQRAPH  CO., 
112  North  Green  Street.  CBicaoo,  Iub. 

Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  CO.,  Rocbester,  N.Y. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  thit  magaxtne, 
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MMMMOOMQ  *  MeXEVTW 


WMJlUM'BATnUM 

PIMalMnfk. 
DATU-OHAIOIM 

PlMdnffh. 


ASOBOB 


BmOOKLTV( 


OOLUIB 

musoobx 


JOBV  T.  UWn  *  BBOI 00 

PhlUdalphi*. 


OOBVIUi        Bofldo. 


A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  advertises: 
'*St  Louis  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead, 
J2}4,  25,  50  and  loo-lb.  kegs, 
guaranteed. ' '  Analysis  of  this  mixture  shows 
it  to  be : 

Zinc,  26.03% 

Barytes,         73-97% 
White  Lead,  none. 

Zinc  is  cheaper  than  White  Lead,  and 
barytes  is  sold  at  about  J^c.  per  lb. 

Moral :  Buy  White  Lead  from  reputable 
dealers,  and  make  sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 

See  list  of  genuine  brands. 

T^T\  d^  By  asinir  Natioul  Lnd  Co.'s  Pore  Whit*  Lead  Tinting  Colon, 
r^  mt  r^  r^  anv  desirad  ahade  ia  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  i^a- 
*  A^i^i^  iible  informatioo  and  card  lowing  aamples  of  colon  free ;  alao 
folder  showing  pictores  of  houac  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


^^^^^%^^%^^^%%^%^^^^^\ 


\  McCRAY 

Refrigerator  and 
Cold  Storage  Co. 

I  26  Mill  Street, 

KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 


McCRIY'S  WOOD  or  TILE  UNED 

FAMILY  REFRIGERATORS. 

Substantially  built  and  well  insulated,  with  a  view  to 
cleanliness  and  convenience,  as  well  as  economy  in  ice. 
The  automatic  circulation  of  cold  air  is  perfect.  ^  If  you 
will  lend  us  measurements  we  will  build  the  refrigerator 
to  order  so  that  it  will  fit  in  the  nook  intended  for  it. 
Keep  oai  tlie  Ice  man  and  have  him  deliver  ice 
from  the  outside. 

Write  for  Cataloffiie  No.  35.    Free. 

\  Itefriferatora  of  all  sizes  and  designs  for  all 
purposes  built  to  order. 


-rw^M. 


THE  "TWIN  COMEF 

LAWN  SPRINKLER 

will  sprinkle  four  times  sweater  area  than 
any  other  sprinkler  made. 

Agents  wanted.    Can  make  big  money.    Price  $5. 
Sent  on  trial,  express  prepaid. 

E.  STEBBINS  BIFG.  CO.,  Sprinsfield.  Mass. 

SoU  Agents  and  Manu/acturers, 
Made  for  J.  B.  PeUows  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  mutual  advantage  »k9n  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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no    VOI  T     imp    WATPDV     If  you  have  to  pump  It.  why 
*^^      IV/U     U^MJt     yyAVICflvr     that  you  are  SURE  of  a  suppfj 


you 

The  only  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  machine,  that  may  be  depended 
upon  at  all  times,  is  a 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Engine 

A  Record  of  Twenty  Years  as  an  Indorsement 

If  interested,  send  for  Catalogue  *'0."      Prices  Greatly  Reduced. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

aa  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York       86  Lake  Street,  Chlcas:o 

191  &  193  His:h  St.,  Boston       a9&3i  N.  7th  St.,  Phlla. 

684  Crals:  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 


DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  AND  BEST 
for  all  classes  of  Bulldlnflrs. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  give  diagram  and  description  of  room  for  estimate. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  44  Cherry  St,  New  York. 

BOSTON  OFFICE :  4  Liberty  Sqnare,  cor.  Water  St 


PITENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson^  Washtngton^  D.  C.  No 
attorney's  fee  until  patenc  obtained.  Write 
for  Inventort'  Qulde. 


WALL    PAPER  tofioSawL  ILW^nibuy 
paper  and  border  for  room.    Send  8c.  for  100  sampler 
Acento  wanted.    Complete  outfit,  large  books,  fLOQ. 
TH08.  J.  MYERS.  1217  Market  Street.  Phlla..  Pa. 


25 

Cents 

Pays 


for  complete  plant  and  list  of  materials  to 
build  this  $300  Cottage,  snlUble  for  Summer 
Resort  or  a  Cheap  Home,  and  S  mos.  snb*a 
to  AMBaiCAif  HoMRS,  monthly  maipasine. 
■^AMERICAN  HOMES.  Knoavllle.  Tenn.^^ 

Q  ■■  #^  B  V  U  A  M  n  IcArned  for  practical  work  in  6  to  is  weeks  by 
OnVlf  I  flM  WW  pernin  method.  Leads  everywhere.  Worid's 
Fair  award.  No  shading,  no  position.  Self*taught  or  by  mail.  Free  le» 
son  and  booklet.    Write  H.  M.  PERN  IN,  AMtli«r,  Detroit,  MIeh. 


STEAM  BOILERS 

RADIATORS 


MOST  EFFICIENT-DURABLE  and  ECONOMICAL 


SYSTEMS  or  MtATiNG  ALWAYS  RELIABLE  — = 

lUUSTRATEO  IN  PAMPHLET.     _^  r^LLiWi-i- 


-    GURNEY  HEATER  MfG.CO. 

.eiuNCH4BriMmSTNYCiti~74  fRANKLlliM  BOSTOhi, 


WE  NAVE  NO  A8ENTS 


ELKHART 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  for 
26  years,  at  wholesale  prices,  saving  him 
the  dealers  profits.  Ship  anywhere  for 
examination.  Everything  warranted. 
118  styles  of  Vehicles,  56  styles  of  Har- 
ness. Top  Buggies,  ^6  to  970.  Surrejrs 
960  to  9126.  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Traps, 
Wagonettes,  Spring- Road  and  Milk 
Wagons.  Send  for  large,  free  Catalogue 
of  all  our  styles. 

CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFO  CO.. 

W.  B.  PRATT,  Seo'y.BI'KUABT4NI>.  N^^JJiSfSJ; 


with  earlains,lamps,siinshad«b 
^  Mik  As  good  as  sdUtTforti*- 


For  mutual  aduantag*  mhtn  you  wriU  to  an  ado§itis9r  pltaf  mention  thiM  maaaxiM, 
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Enameliiie 

THE  MODERN 

5T0YE  POLISH 


iNAMELlHl 


No  other  polish 

ha5  50  larqe  a  sale. 

None  so  qood 

IL.I>re5Coft&Ca  NEW^bRK 


LOST  40  LBS. 

OF   FAT. 

ARE  rOU  TOO  STOUT? 

If  so,  why  not  reduce 
your  weij^ht  and  be  com- 
fortable? Obesity  predis- 
poses to  heart  trouble,  pa- 
ralysis, liver  diseases,  con- 
stipation, rheumatism, 
apoplexy,  etc.,  and  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  ex- 
tremely annoying  to  people 
of  refined  taste.  We  do 
lot  care  how  many  reduc- 
tion remedies  you  may 
have  taken  without  suc- 
cess, we  have  a  treatment 
that  will  reduce  weight  as 
thousands  can  testify.  The 
following  are  a  tew  of 
thousands  who  have  been 
reduced  in  weight  and 
greatly  improved  in  health 
by  its  use. 

Reduced  Mrs.  M. 
Cummings.  Ottawa,  111., 
78  lbs.;  Miss  M.  Hoising- 
ton.  Lake  View,  Mich.,  50 
Neb.,  50  lbs.;   Miss  M. 


Mrs.  Helen  Wedbr,  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  says :  *•  It  reduced  my  weight 
50  pounds  without  sickness  or  any 
inconvenience  whatever." 

lbs.;  Mr.  W.  A.  Pollock,  Hartington. 
Nobles,  Racine,  Wis.,  54  lbs. 

We  are  going  to  give  away  barrels 
and  barrels  of  sample  boxes, /^r-c, 

just  to  prove  how  eneclive,  pleasant 
and  sale  this  remedy  is  to  reduce 
weight.  I  f  you  want  one  send  us  your 
name  and  address  at  once.  It  costs 
vou  NOTHING  TO  TRY  IT.  Each  box 
b  sent  in  a  plain  sealed  package  with 
no  advertising  on  it  to  indicate  what 
it  contains.  Correspondence  strictly 
confideniiaL  Hall  Chemifal  Co., 
LD  Box,  St.  Ljuis,  Mo. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An  lutitution  for  the  Scientific  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Tnmon,  and  all  forms  of  Hall^ant  Growths, 
WITHOUT  THE   USE   OF  THE  KNIFE. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity. 

Book  and  circulars  gi>'ing  description  of  Sanatorium 
Treatment,  Terms  and  References,  free. 


DRS.  ¥.  E.  BROWN  &  SOK,  Nortb  Adams,  Mass. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  wriU  to  an  ado§rtiaer  pleaa§  mention  this  magazine. 
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:V_ 


J 


Made  In 

STANDARD 

and 

ORIGINAL 

STYLES 

$2.50.     $2.00. 
$1.50.     $1.00. 

PERFECT 
IN  FIT, 
STYLE, 
AND 
FINISH 


EVMBT  SHIRT  GUARANTEEI> 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you. 

CLUETT,  COON  &  CO.,  Makers 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


STYLISH,  HNE  FITTINQ,  CONVENIENT,  and  ECONOMICAL 

'LiNENE'   ^!lf* 

Stand-Up  or  Turn-Pown  Collars.  wUTTS* 

Made  from  fine  cloth.  Exactly  alike  on  both  sides.  The  most 
comfortable  and  economical  of  anything  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.  The  turn-down  styles  are  reversible  and 
^\\e  double  service.  Cannot  be  distinguished  from  fine  linen.  A 
bo.x  of  len  collars  or  five  pairs  of  cuffs,  twenty-five  cents. 

SEND  SIX  CENTS  in  stamps  for  a  sample  collar  and  pair  of 
cuflft.     (Mention  style  collar.) 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  W,  Boston. 


'IJCTJ^^r^' 


and  (he  bci| 
jhiiis  '•.•M. 

BELIEVE    there 
are  thousands  of 
gentlemen,       who 
would   be   ^willing 
to  pay  a  little  more 
money  for  shirts  ii 
Uiuy  could  secure  some- 
thing thoroughly  np-to-date, 
^^^        iiid  shirts  ^hich  would  be  a  happy 
revelation  in  the  matter  of  fit  and  qnalitj. 
1  MAKE  SHIRTS  TO  ORDER;  that's  been  mj 
specialty  for  years.     I    shirt  the  most   careful 
dressers  in  CincinnatL     I   will  make  yon  one 
shirt  at  the  half-dozen  rate,  and  trust  to  my  abilitT 
to  please  you  for  an  order  for  five  more.    Itll 
come.    Send  me  your  name  and  address;  FIl  for- 
ward you  samples,  self-measurement  blank,  etc 
I  also  make  the  "Goflon"  ready-to-wear  shirt— 
a  little  higher  in  cost  than  the  usual  ready-made 
shirts,  but  mine  fit,  are  made  better,   and  the 
materials  are  finer.    White  or  colored,  91«50  each. 
Neck,  sleeve,  shirt  measurement,  all  I  want  to 
know.    Write  me  to-day  for  samples.    Postal  is 
sufficient    Reliable  agents  wanted. 

Frank  QoFTON,siiirtM.i»r. 

6o6  Race  Street,  ...  Cindnnatl,  OUo 


»»»»<i»<i»»»»»< 


ALL  OVER  THE  U.  S. 

are  attaching  gentlemen  to  their 
trousers,  with  elegance  and 


NOII-EUSTIC,  m  PERFECUT  EUtTIC 

A  Paradox?  Jost  InvcttlffBto 
th«  «* graduated**  cord  ends. 


Ask  your  furnisher  for  t  he  "  Endwell,*' or  scad  soc 
for  a  sample  pair  postpaid.  Cheaper  model,  tttc 
**C.-S.-C. ''forage.  Scarf  fastener  free,  for  vour  fur- 
nisher's name  if  he  does  not  keep ' '  Endwell  Braces.** 

CHESTER    SUSPENDER    CO.       jl 

No.  30  Decatur  Ave.,  Roxbory  CtomIbc,  Mam.       S 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  thia  magazine. 
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i(i:^';i^My:#^.ji 


I  rra 


*^^jiao^. 


'^«s 


BY  years  of  persevering  endeavor^  we  have  made 
_  possible  tlie  fact  tliat  slioes  can  i>e  made  to 

sell  at  popular  prices  and  liave  tlie  same  material^ 
styles  and  wearing  qualities  to  be  ibund  in  liigh  price 
slioes.     It   is  our  earnest   desire   to  .please   the  public, 
which  we  endeavor  to  do  by  giving  the  best  value  in  shoe 
leather  tl>at  experience  and  skill  can  produce. 

^  ^  ^ 


Bf  L"^      Ofir  spring  and  shimmer  styles  are  made  on  many  ne\o  lasts,  espedaUy  <!». 

siqned  to  counteraH  the  annoyances  ttstially  found  in  s^iminer  shoeSj  ana  still  retain 

the  latest  shapes.    We  have  all  the  popular  leathers,  such  as  Black.  Tan  and  Brown 

Viet  Kid.  Brovm  and   Tan  Willow  Calf,  Caff,  Patetit  Calf,  French  Enamel,  etc.,  made 

in  ir>5  styles  and  widths  from  A  to  BE,       gi   tt   H 

NONE  GCNUINC  unless  W.  L.  Douglas  name  anci  price  Is  stamped  on 
'.^^'^"ji^  bottom.  If  not  convenient  to  our  stores  or  dealers,  try  our  Mail  Order 
'"'  '^  Department.  We  send  shoes  everywhere  on  receipt  of  price  with  2S 
C?   cents  extra  for  carriage.    State  size  and  width  wanted,  we  can  fit  you. 

,  CATAI.0GU1:  FROM    U/*    I^«    DOUGLAS9    Brooletotif    TVIass. 


<! 


lengthens  the  life  of  leather — 

acts  as  a  preservative  as  well  as 

a  polish.  Keeps  a  new  shoe  from 

looking  old— makes  an  old  shoe 

look  new.  The  result  of  many  years* 

study  of  leather  peculiarities*  Prepared 

for  russet^  patent  and  all  fancy  leathers. 

For  women's  sfiocs  and  men's*    SOLD  BY  ALL  DBALERS, 

Mad£  by  the  makers  of  YW!-  KID-  famous  for  its  dura^ 

bility  and  softness  wlierrvet  shoes  are  worn, 

ROBERT  H*  FOERDERER,  Phfladelpya,  Pa. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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^  Treatment  for  ConSUmptiOIl 

cures  by  arresting  the  prowess  of  the  disease  and  developing  into  full  healthy  activity 
the  remaining  parts.  Dr.  Shepard  has  demonstrated  that  one  lung  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  demands  of  life,  and  no  case  is  necessarily  hopeless  where  50  per  cent  of 
the  lungs  have  not  been  wasted  away. 

A  book  giving  full  information  mailed  free  on  application. 

Address  nearest  office  as  follows: 


The  Shepard  Treatment  SS%£'S^Sr^^^^"^^ 


fTUCONARDftJONESCO.! 

Flower  Qrowtrt,  Wtst  Qrovi,  Pa. 

To  fntrodaoe  Oar  Splendid  New  Pedigree  CaniMM 

-the  handaome$t  Flowtrafm'  Poia  and  Bedding  ever  «em— 

ve  aend  1  Crimson.  1  Golden,  1  Varlevated,  nice 

I  lively  roots,  tare  to  bloom  qnickly.  Only  lOo*  each— the 

three  for  il5e.    New  Floral  Onlde.  M  pages.  Free. 


[ 


TRir^COTT  BOAT  BfFO.  CO  , 


A  PURE.  STRENGTHENING  TONIC 
Malt-Nutrine  b  unlike  the  many  other  preparations 
with  similar  names.  It  b  a  pure,  strengthening,  palat- 
able  tonic  while  others  are,  in  most  cases,  simply  a 
stron  j,  dark  beer.  A\alt-Nutrine  b  concentrated  nutri- 
ment— it  builds  up  the  entire  system,  insures  a  gain  of 
flesh  of  from  one  to  two  pounds  a  week.  Doctors 
agree  that  Malt-Nutrine  b  invaluable  for  the  nourishing 
of  convalescents.  It  b  prepared  by  the  celebrated 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass*n,  which  fact  guarantees 
the  purity,  excellence  and  merit  claimed  for  it 


Intersstlaff  Booklet  mailed  for  the  asking. 
tieaser-Bnaoh  Brewing  Aaa'n,  St.  Lonis,  UTI 


Anheoser- 


8.  A. 


J 


jrau.    Kcwyi  it 


Arnica 


nfriMbiatf.    Thw  titAii^lurd  daqtifric^  for  9)  re&n- 

9&e  ut  all  drqcwfit*^  07  by  hibIL 

C.  H.  STROISa  &  CO^.ChlcajTO.  U*  5.  A. 


100,000    ROCKS. 


MINERALS,    CRYSTALS. 

1  .OOOTertebrmte  and  In  vertebrate  Fomlla. 

15,000  Arrow  aad  Spemr  Heads.     1,000 

Monad  Balldert*  Stoae  Bellra.    Finest  in 

the  world.     Lar^e  stock  of  Modem  Indian  i 

^Bead  Work  and  Weapon*.      900   subjects,  ( 

photos  Sioux  Indians.    Foarteeatli  Tear. 

Twe-Siery  BaOdbic  Fall.      Larac  lUastratcd  Cetel«c*«  ^ 

L.  W.  STILLWELL,  DEABWOOD  (Black  Hiiis),  SO.  DAL 


4! 
I 
I 


r  GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


Uaeth*  Great  English  Remedy  I 

BLAitrS  PILLS  [ 

Saffa,  S«r«,  effective.     SOo.  A  #f  I 
DRUGGISTS,  er  aa4  Wllllaai  St,  W.  T." 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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■s>o«Bsas 

•s 

Underwear 


For  Summer  Use 

Cool,  Comfortable, 
Non-Shrinkabie, 

Ladies'  Shirt  Waists 

of  exquisite  texture  and 
■:^:4     variety  of  patterns. 


PATENTED  SEAMLESS  HEa 

Elastic 

Stockings. 

^  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weak  Knees 
and  Ankles.  Lame  and  Swollen  Joints. 

TB£T  NZITHZB  BIF  HOB  OKAPS. 
For  ilfLUy  comfort,  wear  oar 
8EAMLE88  HEEL. 

\y  DrdfiJSi  ^50  per  cent* 

n-<-i  Trt>m  as,  and  the  goods  being  newly 

T  M  ■     fto  your  measure)  ensures  long 

r :.  1  address  and  we  will  mail  to  Tou 

■^  :>r  self  measurinnr^also  price  list. 

J  'J  i!  Supporters  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Cnrtis  k  SpMell  Co.  ^^gxSilS: 


Society's  Favorltel 

REDFERNsays:  "No 
^jinty  gown  In  fashion 
lor  i8^  is  complete 
uriess  finished  with  the 

*0M0' 

DRESS 

SHIELD/' 

No  Rubber,  No  Odor.  Lljht 
White  and  Waterproof. 

It  win  outwear  rubber  and 

stoekmc^t  shields.  Itismadeof 

y  a  netjtral  fibre  without  use  of 

chomlciils. 

S.I  m  r  'e  5  B  nd  price  lists  cheerfully 

fijrni^h*'!  f.n  application.    Sizes  i. 

-.^  J.  J.  4y  In  nainsook,  white  and  black. 

XaaTd  bj  THE  OHO  HFO.  CO.     Factory,  Xlddle- 

towB,  Cobb.    Hew  York  Office,  894  Canal  8t. 


The  STOCKING  is 

perfectly  protected  by  the 
E<OUND-EDCE  LOOP 
and  the  CUSHION 
surrounding  the 
ENTIRE  BUTTON 
in  the 
CLASP 

of  the 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

NEVER  SUPS  OR  TEARS. 
No  Stitching  in  the  ELutic. 


NATURE  §AFE6UAM) 


Improved  System  Sinitacy  Woolen  Under- 
weai  for  mm^  women  stnd  ehiMreu*.  All 
sijcs,  bwest  prices.  Light,  pofouSp  yet 
jion-absorbentj  non-britating,  cooling*  A 
precrvcr  of  normal  temptraturc^-i  fc^rrief 
to  the  many  ills  caused  by  sydden  climatic 
changes*  Ebctors  s^y  that  it  is  hygienicolfjf 
the  best. 


Storti  an  J  Mm  i  OufftTTfrt 
throij}v;Ki:  ih«  UfiJ)*^  Sufo  I 
«»d  Gimdi.    U  your  ia,kt  | 

cnrij  lining  ump[ci  oJ  caitcj'-  f 
^3i  tnd  KUll  ^ct.  I 

A*  H   LOEB   &   Ca 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine 
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FOOD  PRODUCT!) 


PepsaH 


curc^and  prevents 


Pepsin 


in  took^  ziid  lAste 
CAnnot  be  told  from 
Uble  salt* 


RepsaN 


is  to  be  used  In  pU^ 
of  table  s&lt  at  your 

meals. 


Pepsait 


supplies  what  i^ 
required  aad  at  the 
right  itme, 

PEPSALT  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^t>le  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  Is  fncorpoiated  digestive  aub- 

— stances  natural  to  the  stomach.     Fill  your  saltHsellar  with  Fepsalt  and  use  it  In 

place  0  f  salt  at  your  meals.  Pills  or  aperients  for  indigestion  force  out  the  food  which  should,  in  order 
to  sustain  lift,  remain  lathe  stomach  and  become  digested,  Pepsait  helps  to  completely  digest  all 
the  food  you  take  into  your  stomach.  If  you  have  indigestion  your  stomach  does  not  supply  the 
ni^essary  amount  of  the  dissolving  or  digestive  jutces,  Pepsait,  taken  in  place  of  salt  at  your  meaJs, 
makes  good  this  deficiency,  as  you  take  with  every  mouthful  of  your  food  a  similar  substance  to  that 
v/h!ch  is  repuSred  and  at  the  right  time.  Your  food  commences  to  digest  Immediately,  TTie  result  b 
complete  digestion  of  what  you  eat.  You  enjoy  your  food,  your  health  la  good  and  your  Indigestioii  tl 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Send  for  sample  tn  salt -shaker  bottle  and  try  it.  Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 
The  Vaupel  SAMARiXAf^  Co.,  ^Permanent  Bldg.).     ^^'>   EucUd  Ave,.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PEPSALT  CURES  AND  PREVENTS  INDIGESTION 


Oon'i  Miudjfihm  Bttt^  Fmrm-Mimm  P^pmmtt  mnd  £mi  Anyfhittff 

Th;a  ^LiU-](iLker  in  tilled  wlUi  l'«|iMifclt>    It  cures  Jiind  pri-vt-ntj  indigestion. 


CHICKEN 


TAMALE 


A  Fancy  Mexican  Lunch 

Hdmet  Hrand  Chicken  Ta mile,  srm  ^l  ii<4, 

Vlmir'  til  I  he  Mrxrran  w:iV\«ah  ^rnufni    Mt^jtlrfcn 

i  I, MTU,  ruJ^flflVi.rMl.     A  m>^  idr-M  m  diiiniy  tI,.!...  ^.    A 

UPii  V  \\ti*h\\  ^.f  iJifi^  who  MJHkrrc'MNi  j;i.j4,ic!  iLiik'!,. 

m  «uinf>^  I  Ml'  -mmpk  [uJhp.nmd  vrtn 
Ad£tr«'-«  ■*'.  iififT*"!  rii^of^ti  p^'ji's  R," 


OUR  PACKING  CO. 

CITYMO.U.SA, 


Ow  I  Wow  1 1   That's  the  Stuff! 


Bayle*s  Horseradish  Mustari 

The  original  and  f^^nuine* 
Is  the   ONLY  HUSTARPI 

lu  'trfnujichic  valnc,  thu  perftw-tioti  of  coniiittie* 

Sole  Makers  GEO.  ^  BAVLE,  ST.  LOUIS*  ILS^^ 


Fwr  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FOOD  PROD1JCI5 

!  Chronic  Invalids 


1  The  Kind  that  Never  Fails  to  JelL 


find  nearly  all  food  repugnant  ^ 
after  a  time.     Give  \ 
a  trial  to  ^ 


which  stimulates  the 
appetite  and  never  cloys  the  palate.  Odor- 
less, tasteless,  and  may  be  given  without 
patients'  knowledge.  Somatose  may  be 
taken  in  milk,  tea,  soups,  wine,  etc. 

At  dru£^£islSj  in  s-or,,  }i^  %,  and  i  lb.  iins. 

Also  tll«  following  corablnntloiiA  :    Soinstoa«-6l«« 
cult.    SoniBtMe-CocM,      S^oiMtoK-Cticicoliite  —  e*cli 
i^antalnlnff  10  per  cent.  Somutost.    Very  canvcolent 
\    »nd  pftlft tabic  prepArationi. 

^         Pamphlets   mailed  by  SchieffeUn  Sc  Co.,  New 

Ez,    sole    agents    for    Farbenfabriken    vomi. 
dr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  Elherfeld. 


DEUGiDusifBSofFuvoii  Un3UKrAailLU. 


QCOA 

HEALTHFUL  1 
RERlESaiNO! 


%l»  tAKS 


VANIUA  CHOCOLATE. 


FOR  £ATIND,  DRINKING  ft  COOKIN& 

PURE!       DELICIOUS! 

SOLO  BY'  GHOCE^S  EVEIYV^HEKE- 


KNOX'S 

Sparkling 

Calvcs'-foot 


THAUH-ftlAliK. 


THAUK  .M'VHKi 


GELATINE. 

Not  only  sure,  but  quitk— diiisalves  in  about  two 
minutes ;  dessert  ready  in  one  hour  after  opcniog  the 
box. 

Ifs  wnrth  making,  toOn  Rrad  over  tlie  Uuk  book  thftt  Com^ 
%vnh  it  (pmt  a  cents  iH'paraiely ),  '*  Dainty  OeflHcrt*  lor 
Dninty  People/*  and  ymiU  think  ycju  know  what  it  am  do. 
Yvu  won  t^  ihtiuKb,  till  ycrn  havf  tested  some  of  the  recipes. 

It's  cheap  :  (if  teen  cents  a  packaj;e- twenty-five  for  two.  Your 
jjErncei  ou^ht  to  kerp  31.  Aik  him  ftirKnox's.  U  he  hasn't  it, 
there's  tLimc  one  who  surely  has^  and  tlui"!  Ckahles  B»  Kkox^ 

JuHNSTt-iWK^     N.    Yh, 

''Dainty  DesiertB  for  Dainty  P^ple^wiH  be  «nt  fjtce 
with  evtry  order  uf  Gelatine  Send  j cxnti  in  stamps  for  d  siniplc 
of  AcscluUted  (k Inline ^  which  requirif*  MH]y  water,  cK tract  and 
iixg^r^  and  A  pint  of  jiWy  i-*  njade. 

Highest  Award  at  Worid's  Fair. 

Knox'w  GeUtiQC  fi  indoned  by  every  leading  leacher  of 
cooking. 

C.  B.  KNOX,  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


Write  us  for  booklrt^ 
'"  t  r«m  l>tc  to  Table,' 
ami  our  '"Sotjplet/*  de- 
fttriptlve  of  our  "  Blue 
[jjbtr*  Soup*,  which 
arc  "Tbe  Finest  Yet." 


CURTICE   BROTHERS   CO 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


For  mutual  admntagt  when  you  wrIU  to  an  aivrtlnr~^>*  mtntlon  thl»  magailn: 
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ttC^^Z^rSrS 


5TANDARDARTICLbUNCUV551fiED, 


D  f> ' o  o  t  -     '  -ra  o 


I 


to  ifftfti^eacA  v€kicif  witA   indhuiHtiiify  and  cAitrntt^r 

ii'f  ttrt  fHtHHrtt^'trti  t0  ffti  thai  tht  ^^rf  txtrtiitd *it 
fur  A  r^JT^  af  tkt  prifdusii^n  Miiffi'i  itifi/  mam/^sftx  "" 
tAf  Hnii Aid  ffjtii  m/Us. 

ifV  i^'itidly  /uvnish    drtatfs  ^f  ixny  c/asi  0/  /Utt^ur^ 
ea  rFiit£i'  :  makrer  i^inix  I  ttttr  A*t  and  i^hiid  aftfv  p  riva  (e 
d^ii£tu.     H>  ma^^  i»  t/-f.tti/it  sfj'  nttjtfttfdm. 
THE   i-REXCH  CARKLICE   CO., 
'&  -^SS  '^  *  w  w"^  ^ /*  f-c  rdiftti  nd  F.  French  * 

idr.  KtK^tf^n.  (*n/y.  /iOS/OJ^,  MASS. 


GLU 

For  Diri|rtpii«H 
rlM rvh  —wti Urb   <.^um: 
TaMi 


OUR 

■nd  Obtitt}. 
^  nu  Itrtui  And   Utll« 
III'      ^'ut^^Jlcul»  ftnd 
uJt^^^H3m  1:1  r  Europe 

Eit 


>TTIT[TTT!TT!TT!l'TTTlTrfniTTTTfrTTTTnTTTTTrt!mTTTTmnmnTTTfTT]l!ITnUrinirffT5 
I  I>R,llAV£S,oflSu0alOtN«V*  | 

I  Cures  ASTH]HA  I 

I  to  Stay  Cured  | 

=    CotT«^eiT'^adence  Itjtitftd.    Pfu  ubftrjcf  f^r  adTico  at  to    ^ 
^    cni-ntjlhtjr-    Writet  f^iT  KxmiutnAtluti  Blkoka.  ^ 

c.iiiimjiaiiJiimiiimijmihiauiimjumriiiiii.imiiimiiiiiJhJiiu,iajiin 


fSf— ^      ^ae 


20  POUNDS  OF  FIT, 

Dr.  Edi&on*5   Obesfiy  PiUd 
and  Reducing  Tablets 
RBOUceo 

Mrs.  Annie  Walker, 

SAMPLES  FREE. 

riemt'dlitMi  At^<oli^Lei>-  puro  A4id  aJlt. 
Cure  t>e^i^H«i3f^t..    Ytt*  ftdvili^  nfcum 

r^O.'S  NVw  York  Of  Ciar««o  r  ~     ' 
rhHiinrtniPiiL     r'ult  fir  H'litt;. 
Eulcifr^wd  by  ludk'i^  to  Mt?.^DK^ 

Wnnum'ri  Drfiftnimmtv  will  M  op(Bi^,_ 
jijirl  Hn^nAi'^-nril  by  MrA,  HcoFf  of  fang' 


1   Co,  ; 


]  hiir«  ined  Dr.  E4li^'» 


XTr^t     A     WAI  k^PD      ^-"'^"y  Pi^^'  *nf'  kt<liitliff  T4t4«t»  fi«t  Mh 


We  ih^l  it  ttn'tnl  y  iFJufl  dt.    1  hi'rc  dv  rln^  the  44iiie  tEnii; « -^m  Dr.  £(i1wHi,\  ^^ 
a,ini1,  .iml  !l  hiJi  reduce^  my  «tv|rij4'fV4hAi  mifj'buremeT] t  rttflliit  uirlMiK  Tli' 

the    pLlli  and   KciJu^Jnjf   Td.hfi!:U   »&&   14}^    |M>uild^j   it  hi  tki«    fQ§^ 
chf'crMly  tepLy   ^'i   tny   letten  of  Inqutrr  thit  teajr  lie  Ktit  Bir  ^kpwit:    Pt 
Edhtin'*'Olw^ky  tci:AHin?tn,.  fSti.rn^'dt  SlKS.  AftNtB  WauiUL 

Dr  KdlFumS  Ohr«l(v  PlFKiiiid  tlrJurlnc  TAMrtBArv  p»«^ 
ri.H?tly  ]t.irnt1os.H  Aiirl  Mrrii^hk'n  tim].  Uii<^\u:utu.h*  i)]|  who  iu»  Ulctn 
Ohrttllv  1*111*.  11  ..(>a  t^ittli'j  ;ih.jriU'?*  f  *  -cnf-iuth  fur  otw  tnwl- 
mi?iit  Rrilueint  TAhlvi'fjt.  12  iL  bi)j;.  Ur^  ^di>o<itr»«  Ft^tnti^lcii 
iLre  4%vef«i;.  ti^iUttJthtti,  and  hiuidj  tm  tAM.^,  0))i^jcx  1«  f<'jnjrtitn«ft 
niiihi'<1  iii;d  Is  nsujLEly  Hi.cooip«utiti4  by  d\ee«tli'^  d«>rAtie??mont», 
rliinjimitlnm,  iin*l  hf-aJt  disenae.  U  HUSO'S  CERM-KILLEH 
K R  \!  K 1 M  LS  will  ciinB  y nu  and  h i*] {t  you  t4>  i^-t  thtri  ffyB>ciip^a 
TAltlrlH,  ^Oc.  Aboxi  LaiBlUf  TablrM,  S4lc.  tfc  bpit;  Rhniiia. 
tUm  TnblrtK,  j^t,  A  boi :  Heurt  TuM^^Im.  n  ft  hot  Tell  >iH*r 
fat  lin-.l-iirnl'^  urid  brr»rTH'ni  f^^f  ^^^■  1•|.■1^■^' 

Wi.^,  rid  ff'p  'BiiW  Ti>  (  I  (ilJ  u>jKs|TV,-  Ml  purtraJis  »Dd 
nuTin  rmuji  rjLljfr  lliiisrnitlfm^  ^  rcji^OiiaMj^^  liJifijrfn*cVon.  F*t  folk^i 
send  for  It*  We  ffjrwrtnl  it*K>fl*  pftimpily.  Ki)  prlntlnr  up  o«r 
onviiloju^s.    MtTitUjji  dHfinriint-nt  nuniilwi^r  wbi.'ii  joii  WTHe^ 

LORING  a  CO., 

Dt p L  1 N3 ,     ftH-ftO  V\  i*  hft  1, h  \  U' . ,  t  li  Icftrto , 

3  llAmlUoii  Flftfi.'.  Bostfin.  Mmtm. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

ktMds  nt!wspapers  published  in  the  Far  \\'Fi>i  ktr 
Professional,  ScH:iet}',  and  Li tei^r)^  people  on  TieaseiWlble 
terms.     For  pariiciilars.  address  k^  abivcj 

ttox  2329,  Ma  El  Frtiiicfftcaf  CaK 


$5^fi^2S00BICYClES_- _ 

^iitoek  or  01  luodeLfk,  JDclud  I  ni^  aewl I 

I  diffpTf-Qi  zniilt«»,   At  iirioea  whl?a 

*1U  *«li  thtim  nxMif  to  mitkn  rooai  tM 

jrft^)Ltf>cli      I'oH  Dan  EiiAke  ^o  iwoflvMr 

fa n r u i n e  q n      8«CODd  buid  ■t&svlttt.W 

to  fi.iw.  N4W  ?]  aod*l».  tlft.DO  to  P^ 

A^rtii  t  *  w  ft  n  I  ^1 1 .    V,  lnwili*  *b  i  ptisd  t-q  bji«flt  to  fn\  I  ■  . 

fi1**nhn.U>fr».*rlo  tho   oVd   r«H«.5d*  Ritiycl*  Haii«*. 
IIKUITK-LEWE8    l¥fLe    lO„    Pp|.L   .JlC   I    CIIUAGO,     ELIt 


i  If  AAAAH  OaAiliiiiiA  /''0B\  Indofsed  by  the  emincat  chemist,  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY, 
A  laSSal  blaDllalB  V  60/  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  ChemistryatVas8arCollege,hasdiscovereda 

SPEOIFIO  fbr  Thin,  Falling,  Faded,  and  Gray  Hair. 

Guaranteed  to  check  hair  fallinR  at  once,  and  to  ctart  a  thick,  new  ffrowth  Within  two 
weeks.  Acts  wholly  upoix  the  roots,  and  POSITIVBLY  RESTORES  NATURAL  COLOR 
TO  PARTIALLY  QRAY  HAIR  if  used  faithfully  for  a  few  weeks.  Not  an  atom  oi  dye.  lead, 
or  injurious  substance,  (loney  promptly  refunded  If  you  are  not  satisfied.  Lar^e 
double-size  bottles.  $a.OO.  Awarded  only  medal  granted  to  any  Hair  Remedy  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Facsimile  of  award  on  each  bottle,  bearing  signatures  of  QEORQE  R.  DAVIS,  Director* 
Qeneral.  and  JOHN  BOYD  TH  ACHER,  Chairman  Committee  of  Awards.  FacsimiU  cf 
our  award  sent  free  on  application. 

CAGE'S  IMPERIAL  DEPILATORY 

positively  dissolves  and  forever  destroys  the  growth  of  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  upon  the  face, 
neck,  arms,  hands,  or  any  other  part  of  the  person.  Officially  indorsed  by  U.  S.  Health 
Reports  (Vol.  IV..  No.  30,  p.  198)  as  follows:  *'Upon  analysis  we  find  Qage's  Depilatory  to 
contain  such  ingreaients  as  will  destroy  the  follicle  and  consequently  remove  supenluous  nair. 
It  is  harmless  to  the  skin."  We  guarantee  to  refund  money  in  any  case  where  the  Depilatory 
fails  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.  Price,  $1.50  for  large  bottle,  with  complete  direction  for  use. 
We  send  free,  on  request,  an  elegant  illustrated  booklet  of  36  pages  upon  the  **  Care  of  the 
Skin.**  This  booklet  contains  facsimile  reproductions  of  letters  from  Adelina  PattI,  Alhani* 
Lillian  Russell,  Modleska,  Professor  Cooley,  of  Vassar  College,  and  many  others,  highly 
recommending  QAQE^  PREPARATIONS.  Write  to-day. 
PACE  PRUC  A  CHEMICAL  CO.,  N.  W.  Cor.  Dre«el  and  Oakwood  Boulevards.  CHICACO,  ILL. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  utrlte  to  en  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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FOOD  PRODUCT5 


Dunhams 
cocoanuh 


DEUCIOUS 

DESSERTS. 

c4yDlg;e$fible 

CENT  PACKACESL 


TKr 


THE 


DEAFIFAINTEST 

WHISPER 

TiMir  Stnte  off  HMring  Comet  to 
LIfo— Faint  and  Head  Noiiet  Vanish  i 
When  They  Adopt 

WILSON'S 

^^Common  Sense" 

EAR  DRUM.  

Protecting,  comfortable.  Invisible.  R«ftd  thii  rrom  a  ph;- 
iician'i  pen. 

Cheney.  Kan.,  October  6, 1805. 
Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.  : 

Gentlemen— I  take  pleasure  In  reportlnfr  to  jroa  the 
good  results  I  have  secured  from  the  use  of  your  Com* 
mon  Sense  Ear  Drums.  More  than  a 
year  a«o  I  put  Ina  pair  for  J.  A.  Hudson, 
editor  of  the  Times,  Macon,  Mo.  From 
the  very  first  day  he  wore  them  he  re- 
ported a  decided  Improvement  In  his 
iiearinfra»</  very  great  relief  from  a 
trouble  he  had  experienced  due  to  the 
cold  air  reaching  his  middle  ear.  He 
has  worn  them  constantly  since  that 
time  only  having  them  removed  at  long 
Intervals  to  be  cleansed.  He  tays  now  Drum  In 
that  he  would  not  be  without  ^hem  for  Tosltloa  , 
ten  time*  their  cost.  I  have  had  experi- 
ence with  other  appliances,  but  nave 
found  these  the  only  thing  of  any  value. 

Yours  very  truly.  W.  L.  WINN,  M.  D. 

BMk  Tkat  TeUsAU  MaUed  Fr^. 
-WtljMiOli     JBAR     BRUM     CO., 

OP  f  ICHi  m  ^wA  MMf.,  LwUavllU,  ly. 


AtALLMT  tiASTERSDl  NNERSV 


ROCER&^iOW* 


Wi      It  IS  a 
/    siire  sigrn 

when  candy 

lovers  get  their 

heads  together 

that  the  verdict  is 

•^        going  to  l>c   in  favor  of 

Whitman's 

Chocolates 
and  Confections 

They  nrs  ffituoiis  wherever  IhfrP  exiffti 
iin  appetltf;  far  juirt^,  d4:!Mctouii  ciiDdy. 
So](l  pVi-'rywherift. 
Whitmmn*s  last&nuttt&tiA  Chocolate 
Ih  ptrfeet  Iq  itdvor  undgnitllty^dtliciuua 
jirid    heftUUruU      Blftdt^   Inwtantly    with 

ll^l^bFU  F.  VlilEiiidJt  If  Soil,  1I1G  rbfitnulKt.,  fbHiL. 


For  mutual  aduaniaje  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 

TO 


+10U5E  FURNI5H1N05 


The  Sheet  covers  a 
muhitude  of  sins-^^ 

when  spread  over  a  HAIR  mattress. 
A  microscopic  examination  of  even 
the  best  quality  of  hair  would  fill  you 
with  horror  untold,  and  the  old  idea 
that  ''it  must  be  hair^^  is  a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  to-day 

and  we  will  mail  you  our  handsome  pamphlet  **The  Test  of  Time,*' 
which  will  tell  you  of  The  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mat- 
tress, $15.  —  a  product  of    modern   science   and   sanitary    teaching- 

(size  6  feet  3  inches  long  by  4  feet  6  inches  wide  —  express  charges  paid  anywhere),  which  con- 
sists of  airy,  interlacing,  fibrous  sheets  of  snowy  whiteness  and  great  elasticity  ;  closed  in  the  tick 
by  hand,  and  never  mats,  loses  shape  or  gets  lumpy.  Is  perfectly  dry,  non-absorbent,  and  is 
guaranteed  vermin-proof.  Tick  may  be  removed  for  washing  without  trouble.  Softer  and 
purer  than  hair  can  be;  no  re-picking  or  re-stufHng  necessary.     Made  in  all  sizes. 


GUARAlSTTEEj 

Sleep  on  it  for  a  monih,  and  ifU  isn*t  all  you 
have  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  a  mattress  ;  if  you 
don't  believe  it  to  b  •  the  equal  in  cleanliness ^  du- 
rability and  comfort  of  any  $50  hair  mattress 
ever  made^  you  can  get  your  money  back  by  re- 
turn mail— ** no  questions  asked.^* 


NOT  FOR  SALE  AT  STORES. 

Wretched  imitations  are  oflfered  by  unscrupulous 
dealers— our  name  and  guarantee  is  on  every  mattress. 

OSTERMCX)R  &  CO^    J23  Elizabctli  Street,  New  York  Qty. 

}Ve  have  cushioned  2SfiOO  Churchet.    Send  for  our  hook^  *'  Church  Cushion*** 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  printed  more  publishers' 
advertising  during  the  year  1897  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
The  Evening  Post,  of  New  York.  Its  readers  are 
book-buyers    and    book-readers. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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WEARING  APPAREL 


CalF 


The  Regal  Golf.      ^3^ 


{Photograpfud  from  King  Calf  Rtuut  Shoe.) 


Per  pair. 


The  ideal  shoe  for  outdoor  sports  (golf,  tramping, 

mountain  climbing,  etc.).     Made  on  our  ARGYLE   last.    Vamp,  or 

fore  part,  leather  lined,  upper  skeleton  lined,  cool  and  flexible  around  the  ankle. 

Made  in  russet  King  Calf  only,  with  heavy  double  sole.    Hob  nails  furnished  with  these  shoes  if  desired. 

L.C.  BLISS  &  CO.,  Mail  Order  Dept.,  109  5ummer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  $3.75. 
Send  postai  for  New  Catalos^ue  3a 

{hfl*d«lphta.      Drtroit.  Cincinnati.  Bdtimore.  Chieajco.       Atlanta.  Oa.  New  York.         St.  Lonli.         Utlea,N.T. 

Broddjn.  ClcTcland.       Buifalo,  N.  Y.       Waahington.        Denver.        Walla  Walla,  Waah.       ProTidencc.        Flttabuxfh.       Alt»nj,N.¥. 

For  mutual  aduantagB  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Malt  Eximct 

166  "BeSTTonic 


A  Malt  Extract  without  an  Imperfection 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  p'.ezse  mention  this  magax/ne. 
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FOOD  PRODUCT5 


T-  ■'""■  r-*- 


a»^Ba»o«i         I  i>og 


SARAH   BERNHARDT, 

The   Great  Tragedienne. 


SARAH   BERNHARDT   Writes: 

Mv  health  and  vitalfty  I  owe  to  Vin  Mariani*  When  at  times  unable  to 
procccOf  a  few  drops  gtvt  me  new  life*  I  proclaim  Vin  M^uriani  the  king:  of  all 
tonic  wines-  SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

NEVER  HA5  ANYTHINQ  BEEN  50  HIGHLY  AND  SO  JUSTLY  PRAISED  A5 


VIN  MARIANI 


MARIANI  WINE,  the  FAMOUS  FRENCH  TONIC  for  BODY.   NERVES  and  BRAIN. 

FOR  OVERWORKED  MEN,  DELICATE  WOMEN,  SICKLY  CHILDREN. 

Via  l^^Lariani  has  written  indonements  from  8^000  American  Physidanft»  It  is  spe- 
cially recommended  for  Nervous  Troubles,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases*  Dyspepsia, 
Consumption,  General  Debility,  flalarla,  Wasting  Diseases,  and  La  Qrippe. 

Sold  by  all  drufffi^sts.    Refuse  •ubsUtnUons. 

VIN   MARIANI   GIVES   STRENGTH. 


EMPRESS.    PRINCES.    CARDINALS.    ARCH- 


SPECIAL  OPPER.-To  all  who  write  mentioninff  the  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS,  we  send  m  book  con- 
taininjr  DortraitA  and   indorsements  of   EMPERORS,  " 

BISHOPS,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

MARIANI  &  CO..  53  WEST  FIFTEENTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

Paris :    41    Boulevard  Haussmann.    London  :    83   Mortimer  Street.    Montreal :    38-30  Hospital  Street. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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MINERAL  WATERS 

BUFFALO 

LiTHiA  Water 


Dr.  William  A.  Hammondy  Surgeon-General  (retired)    United  States  Army,  formerly  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  University  of  New  York,  etc,  Wa  hington,  D.  C: 
••1  have  OM«w-im»  #^"  I  muva  \Umwmnmw^  ^  ^®  AlbnmlnnHa  of  Preffnaney  witli  remarka-^ 
used     IHlFrAljD  LfTHIA  WATER  l»l«  einect.    when  taken  in  largre  quan  tides,  Its  Influence 
In  sucli  cases  Is  unmistakably  beneficial*    In  one  case  of  Puerperal  mania  It  was  a  powerfnl  ad- 
junct to  tbe  otber  means  used  to  cfl>ect  a  cure." 

*'A8  a  preventive  of  Puerperal  Con-  0---  .  j.   ■  iMH^vja  tAf«— »^  as  most  valuable.  It 

vulslonsand  Puerperal  mania  I  regard  the  DUrEAUD  LITHIA  WACTER  sl^ould  with  this  view 
form  the  constant  beverage  of  pregnant  women  in  the  place  of  ordinary  water.  I  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  this  water  in  the  treatment  of  Brl^lit's  IMsease.  I  have  witnessed  the  Albuminuria  of  this  affection  and 
also  casts  of  the  renal  vessels  disappear  on  the  use  of  the  water,  and  this  not  only  in  a  single  case«  but  in 
several  of  which  I  have  full  notes.  It  must  in  these  cases  also  be  taken  in  large  quantities  and  its  use  continued  for 
a  considerable  time." 

Dr.  William  H.    Drummond,   Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,   Bishop's    University,   Montreal, 
Canada  : 

"  In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis— Briffht's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys  of  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  origin— 
as  well  as  in  the  graver  of  Albuml-  n«»«M|B  «  g^  |  vruiM  lAfjVPrD  ^^^^  '^  '^  veritable  antidote, 
nuHa  of  Preflcnancy,  I  have  found  DUFEAUI  LlIffllA  llffl  LK  and  I  know  of  no  other  nat- 
ural asent  possessing  this  Important  quality." 

Dr.  G.  A.  Foote,  of  Warrenton,  N.  C,  ex-President  State  Medical  Society,  formerly  member  of  the  StaU 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners  and  also  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  : 

''In  Brlffht's  IMsease  of  the  Kidneys  I  have  in  many  cases  noted  the  disappearance  of  Albuminuria 
and  casts  under  !)•*»£«■  w^  t  fM^ufll  lAlA'rm  which  I  regard  as  the  most  efficacious  of  known  remedies 
the  action  of  DU  F  rALlJ  LlTHl  A  YvAlER  in  this  distressing  malady,  so  difficult  of  successful  treatr 
ment.  I  have  also  witnessed  excellent  results  from  this  water  in  Albuminuria  of  Prei^nancy,  and  it  is  my  habit 
to  prescribe  its  free  use  in  every  case  of  pregnancy  under  my  care,  certainly  after  the  sixth  month,  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  any  untoward  results  where  my  directions  were  obeyed.  That  the  water  is  a  preventive  and  antidotal 
to  the  causes  producing:  Nausea,  Headache,  and  Puerperal  Convulsions,  In  my  opinion  admits 
of  no  question.'' 
George  Halstead  Boyland,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  in 

the  "  New  York  Medical  Journal,'''  August  22,  i8g6,  says  : 

''There  is  no  remedy  so  absolutely  specific  in  all  forms  of  Albu-  D|f«iM|B«^  ■  mmmwm'm  mA¥jMM«Bj 
mlnurla  and  Briffht'n  Disease,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  as  DUFKALlJ  LllillA IffiflLlUl 
Spring  No.  2,  accompanied  by  a  milk  diet.  In  all  cases  of  pregnancy  where  albumen  is  found  in  the  urine  as  late 
as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this  water  and  a  milk  diet  are  prescribed  the  albumen  disappears  rap- 
Idly  from  the  urine  and  the  patient  has  a  positive  guarantee  against  puerperal  convulsions.  Vsed 
as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  w^ater  during  gestation,  It  will  be  found  Invaluable  as  a  preventive 
of  puerperal  convulsions  and  other  disturbances  Incident  to  this  condition.  It  is  also  an  undoubted 
tonic  to  both  mother  and  child,  allaying  at  the  same  time  nausea  and  vomiting.** 

RlffCirAf  A  f  I^CII  A  WATPD  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally.    Pamphlets  on  appli- 
DUrri^LU  I«l  1  nill  IfMl  Ltll  cation.    Spriii(/8  oijcn  ff*r  gttests  fmm  June  15  to  October  J. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


ERVA  HARTWEI^L. 


ANACOSTIA,  D.  C. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD 

Our  little  girl  was  raised  upon  Mellin's  Food  and  is  certainly  a 

^rr»»«/an>  testimonial  of  its  merits.  ..        _,  __ 

^         ^  Mrs.  Berta  Hartwbll. 

MELLIN'S  FCX)D  prepared  with  milk  as  directed,  is  a 
pactical  and  satisfactory  substitute  for  mother's  milk«  Babies 
fed  on  Mellin's  Food  grow  to  be  strong,  happy,  rugged  children* 

Drop  us  a  postal  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin*s  Food. 
DOLIBER-QOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MA55. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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DO«KSSa«« 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


tttt't'ttrtrtttt'i't't't't't'i'tttt'i 

Dr.  Raub^s  f'^l?™' 


EGG 
WHITE 


This  Beautiful  J 

Picture  ^ 


The  grandest 
Toilet  Soap  made 

f^    After  tssins:  you  will  pro- 
nounce it  equal  to  any  25c.  soap 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  wrii 


Box  C  LANCASTER,  PA. 

^E\^  lOBK  :  7BU  ■nmjr  Street        BOSTON  :  IWQ  State  Stivel  ^^ 
PHILADELPHIA  :  45G  Korth  Froat  Stnet  ^ 

Mention  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS  In  your  letter  ^ 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tkis  magaifim, 

eo 


To  BoUsh  Knives, 
To  Renew  Oil  Clothe 
To  Brighten  MettUs, 


To  Scour  Kettles^ 
To  Scrub  FloorSf 
To  Benovate  Paint, 


To  Scour  Baih  Tubs, 

To  Whiten  Marble, 

To  dean  Dishes. 


Beware 

of  spurious  and  fraudulent  imitations  of 
the  Waterman  Pens. 

Buy  the  genuine, 

which  has  a  record  of  fifteen  years  of  suc- 
cess, and  has  been  durinjs:  all  that  time,  as  it 
still  continues  to  be,  the  best  fountain  pen 
ever  made,  and  the  standard  of  the  world. 
Do  not  be  deceived  by  imperfect  imita- 
tions, but  see  that  the  pen  you  buy  is 
stamped 

Waterman's 

Ideal 
Fountain  Pen 

and  have  it  indorsed  as  such  to  you  by  as 
or  your  dealer. 

j4//  our  pens  are  guaranteed. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.» 
155  and  157  Broadway,  New  York. 

(S-9BR.orR.) 


Wm 


Pond's 
Extract 

does  awAV  wiih  all 
achcj?  niul  pains,  h 
is  simply  bijuteti 
I  relief  in  a  btjlf 
wrapper 

S«nd  Icsrarrip  for     Parrd'jt  Eitlracl  Co. 
our  Ntw  lt«fp^9tf       r6  nflh  Av^e. 
Cook    Book.  Hew  York 


PMBM  OP  PBUniB  BNO*..  Sa4-MO  PKAML  BTMBBT,   NBW  VOMK  OlTV. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


i 


Ivory 

50AP 


Is  made  of  sweet 
clean  vegetable  oils 
99|^oP*rc*ntPllRE 


ABSOLUTELY-  PURf 

Made  rrom  Pur«  Qrape^  Cre^m  of 


I 


I 
I 
I 


I 

I 
I 


SHIEID 

YOUR 
SELF 
FROM 
IMITA- 
TIONS 

Alntosi  e\TGry 
tiling  about 
COLUMBlAS\ 
\h  Imitated  excc-pt 
the  material 
put  In  them. 

Machines 

and 

Prices 

Quaranteed. 


POPE  M'ffe  cv 
a-yiiioRix  LOSS. 


From  Sousa's  Band 

The  statement  made  in  the  1898 
catalogue  of  the  Columbia  Phonograph 
Co.  that  they  have  Graphophone  rec- 
ords of  the  Bride  Elect  March  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  March^  made 
by  Sousa's  own  band,  is  ENTIRELY 
UNTRUE,  as  no  part  of  Sousa's 
Band  or  body  of  musicians  connected 
with  that  organization  has  made  rec- 
ords of  these  selections  excepting 
for  the  GRAMOPHONE. 

Furthermore,  the  members  of  Sou- 
sa's Band  do  not  make  records  for  any 
talking  machine  other  than  the  Gram- 
o-phone. 

FRANK  CHRISTIANER, 

601V  Ag't  SIMM's  Bsmd. 

New  York,  April  s,  1898. 


f  •  •  ^^  -  ^'^i:^\k9iii:9i^i^:Piiik^'idMiik^'^^^ 


have  been  established  47  yeart.  Ar«  on»urp«»*>*<i  •': 
Tone,  Beauty,  and  DurabilUy.  By  oar  «>-»terT»  cf 
paynicnls  every  family  in  moderate  circumwl^occ* 
cin  own  a  fine  Piano,  V/c  take  old  instrumrrt*  •* 
.  .vhanf<*  and  deliver  the  piano  in  vour  house  free  of  expense.  Catalo^vtc^a^ 
cxplanaiion*  tree.     VOSh  A  :>ON5  1^1  ANO  CO.»  174  TreHMMt  5t., 


>IANOS 


-->^ 

...,,;;,^ 


June 


WS'898 
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THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

t he  Ph i I i ppi lie  Islands.  *"',&"''" 


I,  An  Amirieait  in  the  Philippfnes. 

By  J.  T,  rVlANNrX. 


2t  the  Philippines  in  History. 

By  CHARLES  JOHNSTON, 


Admiral  Dewey :  a  character  sketch. 


£^  ■>  ,^ 


By  WINSTON  CHURCHJLL.    Utustrated. 

Spain  and  the  Caroline  Islands. 

By  E.  E.  STBONC.    With  Portrait  and  Other  Pictures. 

THE  EDITOR'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR, 

_  ^^rvera  In  the  Caribbian  Spanish  EWging  and  Ammc^n  Delay -Dtwcy'^  Vktofy  at 
JSUuiLi  Tht  Problem  of  tW  PhiUjppints-The  European  News,  And  many  other  subicU 
whidi  ■have  m^d*  llie  history  ot  the  ^\onkhf  m  the  Editorial  "  Progrcw  oJ  tti«  VoiW," 

LEADING  ARTICLES  ON  THE  WAR.  ~~ 

The  Waf  with  Spiin  and  Afteir  ~T!it  Expense  of  Carrytne  on  War  -The  Cbwliiiess  of 

..  Voloiitecr  System  'rCapt^in  Mahan  on  Our  Nav^-  -What  will  the  Baiif^hip  Do  in  Battk  ? 
„  '^^f  Tofpcdo- Destroyers  d  To^y -Blockade -Clxasing  Before  Havana  De^rifeed  by  St^rh^ 
BonsaJ  -Siirprise  m  War- How  Could  We  Otfic^r  a  Million  SoUi*ra?- A  Review  <jf  Ctihan 
Diplomatic  History^  Tlie  United  Slates  and  Eoro|>c  An  Anglo^AmeHcan  UndcTsbftdiiw-^ 
The  Duties  of  Neutrals— Gen,  Fa;?huEh  Lee  on  Genera!  Bknco.  ^^^ 


CARTOON  COMMEPrrS- CHIEFLY  FOREIGN-  ON  OUR  WAR, 


Over  Eighty  Ptcfuras  of  War  Subjects  in  this  Ntintlier. 


11 


I 


TI!i 


viIVIHW  OKRJiX  iEVVS  C 


CO. 


13  Astor  Place,  New  \  <  rk. 


Vol.  XVII.    No.  101. 


<  t»4ii  ri|fJ«ti  i«Ws  Uy  T»U  Hit!  im  tsr  ti*cv(tw^  du 


Price  25c.  i$2/50 


Made 

in  a  few  moments  with  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 


_    ^  xtract         

a  cup  of  bouillon  is  both  polatdble  and  invidordtini). 

Booklet  tulinary  Wrinkles"  mailed  free. 

Armour  6  Company,       chicaQo. 


For  mutyal  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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^  BOOK5  cp  ^a 
The  New  Macmillan  Novels. 


By  the  author  of 

Robert  Elsmere, 

etc.,  etc. 


MJ^S,    HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

HELBECK  OF  BANNISDALE. 


Cletk. 
Crown  8vo. 

Just  Rtadj 


B  Y  THE  SAME  A  UTHOR, 

Marcella. 


David  Grieve. 

'*  It  is  doubtful   if  any  other  woman   could  have  /uriven  us  such   brilliant  and  thought-inapiring^  works  as  *  Robert    Eismeit,' 
'  Marcella,'  and  '  The  History  of  David  Grieve.'  " — The  Herald^  New  York. 


Sir  George  Tressady. 


OTHER  NEW  NOVELS. 


The  General  Manager's  Story. 

By  Hkkbert  E.  Hamblen,  author  of  "On  Many  Seas."     Illus- 
trated from  actual  life  by  W.  D.  Stevens. 

Clotli,  crown  8to,  $1.50. 
He  knows  the  life  thoroughly,  from  fifteen  years  of  experience  ; 

he  describes  vividly,  dramatically,  in  a  book  of  intense  interest, 

the  story  of  labor  as  seen  from  the  inside. 


The  Gospel  of  Freedom. 

By  Robert  Herrick.    Clotb,  cro^vrn  8 to,  $1.50. 

'*  A  novel  which  is  likely  to  be  widely  read,  and  to  bring  itsautbnr 
recognition  as  one  who  roust  be  counted  among  the  few  »nir^ 
who  have  the  ambition,  the  patience,  and  the  special  takou  tur 
undertaking  the  serious  treatment  of  American  lite." 

George  R.  Carpbntek,  C^mmhim  CMtgt. 


THE    FOREST    LOVERS. 


Cloth,  crown  8vO,  $1.50.     Just  Ready 

An  unusually  striking  novel,  the  freshest,  sweetest  romance  imaginable ;  a  tale  of  forest  love  and  chivalry  as  idyllic  as  the  moe; 
of  King  Arthur's  Table  or  the  court  of  Robin  Hood. 


By  Maurice  Hewlett,  author  of  '*  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd 

An  unus 
perfect  story 


At  You  All's  House. 

By  James  Newton  Baskbtt.     Cloth,  $1.50.    Just  Ready. 

A  nature  story,  picturing  rural  Missouri  for  unfamiliar  North- 
em  readers.     Its  peculiarities  arc  charmingly  described. 

The  Celebrity. 

By  Winston  Churchill.    Cloth^  crown  8TO9  $1.50. 

"  When  a  book  reaches  a  third  edition  within  a  month  from  the 
time  it  is  issued  and  before  one  gets  around  to  reviewing  it  there 
is  an  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn.  It  is  a  book  that  is  liked  by 
the  public,  and  the  question  becomes,  Why  is  it  liked?  In  the 
present  instance  there  is  more  than  one  reason.  ...  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Churchill's  book  is  as  modern  as  the  latest  thing  in  boots, 
and  we  suspect  that  this  quality  more  than  any  other  accounts 
for  the  three  editions."— T^tr  Times^  New  York, 


PARIS. 

In  two  vols.,  $2.00. 


Tales  Told  in  a  Coffee  House. 

By  Cyrl's  Adler  and  Allen  Ramsay. 

Cloth,  IGmo,  75  crat*. 

Turkish  talcs  in  an  unusually  attractive  setting,    .\ctaally  beard 
in  the  coffee  houses  by  the  author. 

Where  the  Trade  Wind  Blows. 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

TALES  OF  CUB. AX  LIFE. 
**  One  of  the  most  original  and  distinctive  of  current  books.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  collection  of  talcs  descriptive  of  life  in  the  West  Indies. 
.  .  .  But  even  the  shortest  has  central  idea  plot  and  development ; 
is  a  compact  little  drama.  We  commend  this  book  to  any  wti 
want  something  fresh  and  good  in  Action.'* — The  Evening  Itu- 
grapk^  Philadelphia. 

THE   DOWNFALL. 


By  M.  ZOLA. 


in  one  vol.,  $1.50. 


'*  I  defy  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  refuse  to  salute  in  the  creator  of  these  vast  monuments  a  great  and  honest  man  of  lettcn  awl 
the  robust  talent  of  our  day." — l^aul  Bourget. 

THE   PRIDE  OF  JENNICO 

By  Egerton  Castle.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

*'  Ev«*rybody  is  reading— or  ought  to  be  reading  it  ...  a  bewitching  romance.    One  of  the  newest  and  best  novels  of  the  decade" 

—  The  Tribune^  New  Vcrk. 


ARMY. 
Southern  Soldier  Stories. 

By  George  Caky  Lggleston.     Illustrations  by  RuFis  F.  Zoo- 
BALM.  Cloth,  frown  8vo,  $1.50. 

"  Ever>'  line  of  the  book  rings  true.  It  is  good  work,  honestly 
done ;  and  while  youthful  readers  will  revel  in  it  from  the 
M.indpoinl  ol  the  story,  their  ciders  will  enjoy  the  gleams  <)f 
dry  humor  which  follow  so  closi  ly  upon  the  paihos."— y//*' 
Bookman. 


WAR  STORIES. 


NAVY. 


Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors. 

By  Jamks  Barnes.     Illustrated  by  R.  F.  Zogbavm  and  C  T. 
Chapman.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  fl.SO. 

"  There  are  no  more  wholesome  books,  and  none  of  greatrr  ia- 
flucnce  upon  the  youthful  mind,  than  such  contributions  t<>th< 
literature  of  to-day  as  James  Uarnes  makes  in  his  aathentk  «  " 
rics  of  the  navy.  One  cannot  praise  too  highly  such  infl»eotJ«i 
books." —  The  A rmy  and  Sat*y  Register. 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 

FOUR-FOOTED  AMERICANS 

AND    THEIR    KIN.       A   STORY    OF    NATIVE    MAMMALS. 

BY  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT,  AUTHOR  OF  "CITIZEN  BIRD,"  Etc. 
With  over  70  illustrations  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.     In  Press. 

This  is  the  second  issue  of  the  Heart  0/ Nature  Series^  and  it  deab  with  all  the  principal  American  raamroala. 


NATURE  STUDY  FOR  ELEHENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Biological  Laboratories  in  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for 

Girls,  and  in  charge  of  the  Nature  Work  in  its  School  of  Observation  and  Practice. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES.    Vol.  I.,  READER;  35  cent*.    Vol.  II.,  TEACHERS'  MANUAL;  90  cents. 

*'  Full  of  suggestion  abounding  in  information,  instinct  with  inspiration.     Nothing  has  yet  appeared  along  this  line  that  is  more 
complete,  varied,  judicious,  and  directive  than  this  book — it  is  peerless." — New  Engiand Journal 0/ Education. 


Citizen  Bird. 

Scenes  m  Bifd  Life  in  Plain  English  for  Beginners* 
By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  and  Elliott  Coues. 

With  illustrations  by  Lol'is  Acassiz  Fuertbs. 

Cloth,  erowB  8to,  $l.ftO  net. 

*'  A  delightful  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  instructive  book."— 
New  Y(n^  Herald. 


Wild  Neighbors. 

Out-Door  Studies  in  the  United  States. 
By  Ernest  Ingersoll. 

With  90  full-page  illustrations  and  other  smaller  cuts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $l.ftO. 

**  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  gathered  a  fund  of  entertaining  knowledge 
and  imparted  it  with  a  directness  and  enthusiasm  that  compel  at- 
tention and  interest."-  (7*/ ///i^. 


FIRST    LESSONS   WITH    PLANTS. 

Being  an  Abridgement  of  ^'LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS.'' 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  40  cents  net, 

**  It  is  sew  in  matter,  in  illustrations,  and  in  methods.  lu  greatest  value  will  be  in  affording  stimulating  suggestions  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil  m  pnmary  and  secondary  schools.  When  we  look  at  the  treatment  we  find  a  newness  and  freshness  which  tell  of  the  master 
■who  wrote  the  suggestive  pa^^es."— .Str/Vwc*-.    ^ 

THE    HOST    PRACTICAL    KIND    OF    QARDENINQ. 

Make  use  of  the  laws  of  science  and  the  experience  of  years. 
Just  Ready.     New  volumes  in  the  Garden  Craft  Series. 
By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Bessev,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  writing  of  one  of  the  author's  previous  works,  said  in  Science :  **  Whatever  Pro- 
fessor Bailkv  writes  is  interesting  reading.     He  has  the  rare  gift  ot  entertaining  style,  and  what  he  writes  people  want  to  read.     All  his 
previous  books  have  been  widely  read,  and  this  will  prove  no  exception  to  the  well -established  rule.     The  secret  ot  this  popularity,  if 
there  be  any  secret  about  it,  is  that  when  he  writes  he  has  something  new  to  say — s«>mething  based  upon  experiences  and  ol»ervaiions. 
1  hrsr  are  by  no  means  all  his  own,  (or  he  has  the  ability  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  other  people,  as  well  as  with  his  own.     He  is  thus  able 
Xo  brinii  into  his  pages  a  rich  mass  of  new  matter,  which  gives  them  additional  interest  and  value." 


Qarden-riaking. 

Suggestions  for  tlie  Utilizing  of  Home  Grounds. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 

Aided  by  L.  R.  Taft,  F.  A.  Waugh,  and  Ernest  Walker. 

«6«  lllantratlonm    Cloth,  16nio,  $1.00. 

It  tells  of  gardening  of  any  range,  with  lists  of  suitable  trees  and 
shrubs  ;  treats  of  fruits  and  of  vegetables  for  home  use,  and  gives 
the  word  of  instruction  hitherto  unattainable  in  any  one  simple 
and  compact  book.  No  mo  Jem  American  work  covers  this  im- 
portant Jield. 


Tlie   Pruning-Book. 

A  Monograph  of  tlie  Pnsning  and  Training  of  Plants 
as  Applied  to  American  ConditicMiis. 

By  Prof.   L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University. 

889  UlaAtratioM*.    Cloth,  l«mo,  $1.50. 

Until  the  appearance  of  thts  book,  there  had  been  no  complete 
and  consistent  discussion  of  pruning.  It  states  principles;  and 
then  the  various  practices  of  pruning  are  considered  in  full  detail, 
and  a  vast  fund  of  carefully  collected  data  b  made  serviceable  to 
the  reader. 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books. 

**  The  worthy  outcome  of  _,  — ^     .      1^.  ^^   _^  ^*  Masterly  in  cotueptiam 

well-spent  years.**  I-h    I^    A     |\|  f.   l-i  and  painstaking  executi^m,^ 

—  The  Times,  London.  *       m v  ^^^  A  ^   ^^  a-#  •  ^The  Tribune.  Ckieaz^. 

By  JOHN  EDWARD  COURTENAY  BODLEY,  M.A. 
Two  Volumes.     Demy  8vo,  $4.00  net. 

'*  We  would  strongly  advise  the  reading  of  these  volumes  siul 
their  careful  study,  for  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  *  A>««*/  ts 
the  most  thorough  and  careful  0/  vtcrksy  paeseasinK  jusl  those 
points  which  have  been  neretofore  overlooked  or  carelesslf 
treated." — The  Timet. 


"  An  invaluable  social  and  political  study,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  readable  productions  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Many 
piquant  anecdotes  are  preserved,  and  along  the  line  Mr.  Bodley 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
chief  makers  of  modem  French  history."— 7*^^  Tribune. 


ARISTOCRACY  AND  EVOLUTION. 

A  Study  of  the  Rights,  the  Origin,  and  the  Social  Functions  of  the  Wealthier  Classes. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK, 

Author  of  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living  ?  "  etc.     Medium  8vO,  cloth,  $3.00. 

"  It  is  convincing  in  its  completeness.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  accepted  as  a  highly  important  restatement 
of  social  theory." — Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  in  Book  Reviews. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAW  AND  LAW-MAKING. 

An  introduction  to  Law,  a  Oeneral  View  of  its  Forms  and  Substance,  and  a  Discussion  of  the 
Question  of  Codification.    For  Laymen  as  well  as  Lawyers. 

By  R.  FLOYD  CLARKE,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
In  cloth,  medium  8vo,  $4.00  net. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  clear  to  the  average  reader  some  of  the  truths  of  law  and  jurisprudcoce. 
Until  now  no  work  has  been  written  that  explains  the  general  outlines  of  legal  systems  in  popular  terms. 

**  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  a  very  important  and  exceedingly  complex  problem." — Albany 
Law  Journal. 

THE  MEANING  OF  EDUCATION 

And  Other  Essays  and  Addresses. 
By  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Columbia  University. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.00. 

The  American  College  and  Amerlcaii  University. 
The  Function  of  the  Secondary  School. 
The  Reform   of  Secondary  Education   In   the  Uaited 
SUtes. 

"  Set  forth  with  eloquence  and  with  a  directness  of  appeal  which  carries  with  it  the  conviction  of  the  reader. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  book  as  a  standard-bearer  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  going  on  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  American  system  of  education."— W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edueation. 


CONTENTS:    The  Meaning  of  Education 

What  Knowledge  is  Most  Wofth  ? 
Is  There  a  New  Education  ? 
Democracy  and  Education. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    CHILD. 

The  Newest  Word  on  the  Subject.  By  Dr.  NATHAN  OPPENHEIM, 

Attending  Physician  to  the  Children's  Department  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.25  net. 

It  demonstrates  that  there  is  the  widest  difference  between  the  child  and  the  adult,  and  concludes  thai  the 
environment  and  standards  of  treatment  of  children  should  be  modified  to  meet  their  peculiar  condition.  The 
book  closes  with  an  important  chapter  on  the  profession  of  maternity. 


THE    DIVINE    IMMANENCE. 

An  Essay  on  the  Spiritual  Significance  of  Matter.        By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  ILLINQWORTH, 

Author  of  *•  Personality  :  Human  and  Divine.'* 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

*  •  As  an  exposition  and  interpretation  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Totaa* 
written  in  English  during  the  present  decade." — Riv.  Amory  H,  Bradford,  D.D, 
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Familiar  with 
War  Terms? 

Know  the  EXACT  meaning  of  the  technical  expressions  used  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  ?  Want  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Armies  and 
Navies  of  the  world?  Want  to  talk  intelligently  and  understand- 
ingly  upon  the  vital  questioris  of  the  day?    The  1 898  edition  of 

The  International  Cyclopaedia 

will  give  you  MORE  and  LATER  information  on  THESE  and 
ALL  SUBJECTS  than  any  other*  Our  liberal  terms,  full  descrip- 
tion, including  sample  pages,  maps,  and  colored  plates,  mailed  to  read- 
ers of  the  Review  of  Reviews  on  application*    WRITE  TO-DAY* 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY. 


NEW   YORK, 

149  5th    AVE. 

CHICAQO, 

158  ADAMS  ST. 

i  ►               THK  LITIXO  METHOD  FOR  LEABHINO               <  > 

:;  How  to  Think           ;: 
;;                  in  Frencli.;: 

^  ^     The  most  Buccessful  means  yet  devised  for  learn-  *  ^ 
^  J  Ing  and  teaching  how  to  speak  French.                         J  | 

i  >         Sent,  poatpald)  on  receipt  of  ^l.OO.         i  > 

.  .      "I  am  snre  the  book  will  accomplish  precisely  what  Is  .  ^ 
'[  set  to  be  Its  purpose."— Prof.  James  W.  Bright.  Johns  .  . 
]     Hopkins  t'nlverslty.                                                                        [ 
'  '     "  You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  work  In  the  pub-  ^  [ 

<  ►  llcatlon  of  your  manuals."— Blsliop  John  H.  Vincent.  *  * 

<  ►  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua.                                                        ^  * 

::How  to  Tliink           H 

::  ^:::i;.r*';»S"  in  German.:: 

^  ^     **As  a  practical  book  to  aid  In  quickly  acqulrtnt;  the  ^  * 
^  '  power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the  German  Ian-  ] 

<  ►  scuage  this  work  has  no  equal."— tscienliflc   American.  ^  * 
i  ►  Nov.  11,  1893,  p.  316.                                                                          <  > 

ilHowtoTIiink 

;;  re::.proy;i'^"  in  Spanish.;: 

*  ►     "The  learner  Is  not  ybllgcfl  to  think  of  rules  or  of  Enff-  <  ► 

*  >  llsh  words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Spanish."— «f.  1 .  o 
i  >  iMThooi  Journal.  July    14.  nm.                                            i  > 

THE     BEST 
PORTRAITS 

OF 

Authors 

Artists 

Lawyers 

Statesmen 

Kings  and  Queens 

Musicians 

Actors  and  Actresses 

Historical  Personages 

CA  TALOGi'E  OX  AFPLICA  T/OX 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

&  CO. 
20  East  i6th  St.,  New  York 

<  I  Pro!  CHAS.  F.  KR0EH,  Aathor  and  Publisher,  \  I 
'  >  Steyens  Institute  of  Technolos7»  Hoboken,  N.  J.  o 

Please  mention  the  Re-r'iew  0/ Rerievs 

For  mutual  aduantag*  whtn  you  wriU  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Pictorial   History 
of  the  War 


ADMIRAL  SAMPSON 
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HARPER'S  Weekly! 


The  best  pictorial  history  of  the  war  of  1861  is  comprised  in  the 
•*War  Numbers"  of  HARPER'S  WEEKLY.  The  file  nf 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY  appearing  during  the  war  with  Spain 
will  be  of  even  greater  value,  for  with  the  improved  facilities  for 
printing  and  reproduction  of  drawings  the  WEEKLY  of  to-day 
can  offer  a  far  higher  class  of  illustrative  work  than  in  the  days 
of  '61.  The  list  of  artists  and  authors  who  will  follow  the 
movements  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  who  will  be  in  Washington, 
at  Key  West,  and  wherever  else  may  be  necessary,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  what  the  work  of  both  pen  and  pencil  will  be 
during  the  present  war.  Among  the  artists  will  be  Rufus  F. 
Zogbaum,  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Frederic  Remington,  W.  A. 
Rogers,  and  T.  de  Thuistrup ;  and  among  the  correspondents 
will  be  Caspar  Wliitney,  John  Fox,  Jr.,  John  R.  Spears, 
O.  K.  Davis,  and  Harold  Martin.  The  Spanish  view  of  the 
war  situation  will  be  treated  by  Poultney  Bigelow,  who  within  a 
month  has  crossed  Spain  on  a  bicycle  for  HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 
A  special  limited  subscription  offer  is  made  now,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Send  in  your  $2  00  now  and 
secure  the  WEEKLY  to  January  ist,   1899. 

•"•""-i  SUBSCRIBE  NOW  ""»"-" 

The   Publishers   wiU   send    to    any    on^    in    tf^e    United 
States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  from 

RECEIPT   OF   ORDER 

UNTIL 

JANUARY  1,  1899 
SO  GO 

HARPER  &   BROTHERS, 

oBi««AL  M.K.ITT         FfankHn  Square,  New  York  City 

For  mutual  aduantagt  uihn  you  writ*  to  an  advortittr  pitan  montlon  thit  magailmo. 
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Longmans,  Green,  &  Co/s  New  Books 


Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy, 

With  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  England  as  a  Maritime 

Power.     By  Julian   S.   Corbett.     With  portrait, 

plates,  charts,  and   14  illustrations  in  the   text.     2 

vols.,  large  8vo,  948  pages,  cloth,  extra,  $10.00. 

"  A  valuable  output  from  the  mine  of  history,  and  a  most  weU 
come  help  to  all  who  would  understand  the  origin  and  progress  of 
British  sea-power." — Daily  NetvSy  London. 

A  Memoir  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Creswicke  Rawlinson,  Bart. 

By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
With  an  introduction  by  Field  Marshal  Lord  Rob- 
erts, of  Kandahar,  V.C.  With  portraits,  illustra- 
tions, and  map.     Large  8vo,  $5.00. 

The  Story  of  the  Malakand  Field 
Force,  1897, 

AN  EPISODE  OF  FRONTIER  WAR. 

By  Winston  L.  Spencer  Churchill.  With  6  maps 
and  plans  and  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Sir  Bindon  Blood,  K.C.B.  Crown  8vo,  350 
pcges,  $2.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  ChurchilL  He  is  a  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  (Queen's 
Own)  Hussars,  and  got  leave  to  accompany  the  Malakand  expe- 
dition. Mr.  Churchill  had  before  seen  something  of  warfare  in 
Cuba,  when  Marshal  Campos  was  in  command  there.  He  has  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  being  mentioned  in  dispatches  during  the 
frontier  campaign,  although  only  present  m  the  capacity  of  cor- 
respondent. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Reading. 

By  Lucy  H.  M.  Soulsky,  Head  Mistress  of  Oxford 

High  School.     i6mo,  $1.00. 

**  A  volume  of  practical  and  sensible  advice,  based  upon  a  con- 
siderable range  of  observation  and  useful  personal  experience.  The 
criticism  in  the  book  is  terse  and  just,  and  the  author  appears  to 
t>e  a  safe  guide.  The  contents  are  miscellaneous,  being  partly  dis- 
tinct suggestions  as  to  reading  and  partly  literary  criticism  on 
authors  and  their  works.  The  chapter  on  Sunday  reading  strikes 
us  as  a  judicious  and  candid  treatment  of  what  is  certainly  in  these 
days  a  vexed  t{\xcal\oti."  —CoHgy^egationalisty  Boston. 

The  Sundering  Flood. 

A  Romance.  By  William  Morris,  author  of  "  The 
Earthly  Paradise,"  etc.  Printed  in  old  style  and 
bound  in  buckram  with  paper  label.  With  a  map. 
Crown  Svo,  $2.25. 

**  The  charm  of  the  book  is  upon  us  still.  The  joy  of  life,  the 
youthfulness  of  it  all,  the  frank  belief  in  the  love  of  women  and 
the  honor  of  men,  the  open-eyed  wonder  of  boyhood  in  the  prrs- 
cnce  of  the  beauty  of  God's  universe,  will  go  with  us  for  days  like 
some  haunting  strain  of  the  music  of  a  great  master." — Daily 
NewM^  London. 


Builders  of  Greater  Britain, 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson,  M.A. 

NFAV  VOLUME. 

John  and  Sebastian  Cabot. 
The  Discovery  of  North  America. 

By  C.  Raymond  Beazley.  M.A.  With  frontispiece, 
portrait,  and  maps.     Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

Lonpnans'  Historical  Novels. 

Edited  by  Laurence  Gomme. 

Harold :  Lord  Lytton's  **  Harold*  the  Last  of  the  Saxon 
Kin^.*'    Crown  Svo,  fi.sa 

William  \. :  Macfarlane's  **  Camp  of  Refuge."    Crown  Svo, 
•1.50. 

William  IL  :  *'Rufus,  or  the  Red  King.*'     (Anonymotis.) 
•1.50.  [Shortly. 

Elizabeth  :  Charles  Kingsley's  ••  Westward  Ho  I  **    f  1.50. 
(Others  Preparing,) 

BOOK'LOVERSr  CLASSICS. 

A  Sentimental  Journey  Through 
France  and  Italy, 

By  Laurence  Sterne.  With  nearly  100  illustrations 
by  T.  H.  Robinson  and  a  photogravure  frontispiece 
portrait  of  Laurence  Sterne.     Crown  Svo,  $1.00. 


The  Victorian  Era. 

By  P.  Anderson  Graham.     With  75  illustrations  and 

2  maps.     i2mo,  full  gilt,  $1.00. 

"  Is  a  succinct  and  readable  review  of  the  progress  of  England 
during  the  present  reign.  It  is  a  well-planned  and  well-executed 
jubilee  volume."— Ow/ZoovJ-,  New  York. 

Aids  to  tbe  Devout  Life. 

(Reprinted  from  TAe  Outlook.)     i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

The  Message  of  the  World's  Religions 

(Reprinted  from  The  Outlook.)     i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 
'*  The  little  book  is  to  be  warmly  commended  for  the  broad  out- 
look it  affords  upon  the  tendencies  of  current  religious  thought." 

A  Tsar's  Gratitude. 

By  Fred  J.  Whishaw,  author  of  "A  Boyar  of  the 

Terrible."  etc.     Crown  Svo,  $1.25. 

**  The  book  is  full  of  adventure  and  is  written  in  a  breezy  and 
interestmg  manner.'-'— /'/V«j;'»r«<',  New  Orleans. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pleaee  mention  this  magazine. 
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h.  Appleton  &  Co/s  New  Books. 

The  Terror. 

A  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  F^Lix  Gras, 
author  of  "  The  Reds  of  the  Midi."  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Janvier.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Outlines  of  the  Earth's  History. 

A  Popular  Study  of  Physiography.  By  Prof.  N.  S. 
Shaler,  of  Harvard  University.  Illustrated.  With 
index.     i2rao,  doth,  $1.75. 

The  Art  of  Taxidermy. 

By  John  Rowley,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Taxi- 
dermy in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory.    Illustrated.     t2mo,  cloth. 

Familiar  Life  in  Field  and  Forest. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Uniform  with  **  Famil- 
iar Flowers,"  **  Familiar  Trees,"  and  **  Familiar 
Features  of  the  Roadside."  i2mo,  cloth,  with  many 
illustrations,  $1.75. 

Kronstadt. 

A   Romance.       By   Max    Pemberton.       Illustrated. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Arachne. 

An  Egyptian  Romance.  By  Dr.  Georg  Ebers,  author 
of  •*  Uarda,"  "Joshua,"  **  An  Egyptian  Princess," 
etc.  Uniform  edition.  In  two  volumes.  i6mo. 
Per  vol.,  cloth,  75  cents  ;  paper,  40  cents. 

The  Standard  Bearer. 

An  Historical  Romance.  By  S.  R.  Crockeit,  author 
of  "  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  "  Cieg  Kelly,"  **  Lads' 
Love,"  etc.     Uniform  edition.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

For  Summer  Reading. 
Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library.    Each 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Latest  N^umbers  : 
Materfamllias.    By  Ada  Cambridge. 
Torn5ails.    By  Allen  Raine. 
A  Trooper  of  the  Empress.    By  Clinton  Ross. 
The  Lake  of  Wine.    By  Bernard  Caies. 

Appletons'  General  Guide  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

One  volume  complete.     Iveather  tuck,  $2.50. 

New  England  and  Middle  States  and  Canada,    i  vol., 

cloth,  ft.js. 
Southern  and  Western  States,    i  vol.,  cloth,  $1  25. 

Appletons'  Guide-Boole  to  Alaska. 


By  Miss  K.  R.  Scidmore. 
l-"lcxible  cU>lh,  $1.00. 


Including  an  account  of  the  Klondike. 

Appletons'  Canadian  Guide-Book. 

ByCHARiKs  Cl.  I).  RoBKKTS.     Complete  in  one  voluirc.     zamo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

Appletons'  Dlctionarv  of  "Greater"  New 
York  and  Vicinity. 

With  maps  of  New  York  and  vicinity.     Square  i2mo,  pap>cr  and 
cloth, 

Thfse  hooks  are  /or  sale  hy  nil  I  ooksrllcrs.  or  they  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  0/ prite  hy  the pul'iisbers^ 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY, 

7*i  Vlfth  Avenue,  Xete  York* 


Delightful  New  Books. 

Penelope's  Progress. 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  author  of  '*Thc  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol,"  "The  Story  of  Palsy."  '\ 
Cathedral  Courtship,"  **  Marm  Lisa,"  etc.  i6ino. 
in  unique  Scottish  binding,  $1.25. 

Penelope  came  to  cheer,  refresh,  and  captivate.  No  one  ever 
wore  the  plaid  with  such  contagious  enthusiasm. — Hamilton  W. 
Mad:b. 

"  Penelope's  Progress"  in  its  gay  tartan  covers,  comes  vrry 
near  to  being  a  perfect  book.  Its  aim  is  to  amuse,  and  it  di^es 
amuse,  tickling  the  fancy  while  it  satisfies  the  taste,  and  inevitably 
raising  the  spirits  of  the  reader  to  the  pitch  which  is  sustaiord 
through  the  whole  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages. —  Time  and 
the  HouTy  Boston. 

Ten  Thousand  Gone. 
Second  Edition  Ready. 

Caleb  Wcst^  Master  Diver. 

By  F.  HoPKiNSON  Smith,  author  of  "  Tom  Grogan," 

"Gondola   Days,"   etc.     Finely   illustrated.      i2nio 

$1.50. 

"Caleb  West  "  is  the  best  work  of  its  author,  that  into  which 
he  has  put  most  of  living  force  and  genuine  sympathy.  —  1  he  Lt  itu , 
New  York, 

It  is  a  fascinating,  even  a  great  stor>',  and  it  establishes  the 
author's  title  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  living  AmcncaD 
novelists. — Brooklyn  Ea^e. 

Tales  of  the  Home  Folks  in 
Peace  and  War^ 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  *'  Uncle 
Remus  "and  **  Thimblefinger"  stories.  With  illus- 
trations.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Harris  is  quite  at  his  best  in  these  storiesj  which  are  excel- 
lent in  temper,  satisfying  in  their  reality  and  their  cheerfulnrss, 
and  full  of  both  humorous  and  dramatic  fictions  in  Southern  lite 
before  and  durmg  the  war.—  The  Outlooky  New  York. 

Unforeseen  Tendencies  of 
Democracy, 

By  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  editor  of  the  New  York  Nation. 

Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

On  its  practical  side  the  book  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  American  institutions. —  The  Critic^  New  York. 

French  Literature  of  To-day. 

A  Study  of  the  Principal  Romancers  and  Essayists.  Bv 
Yeit  A  BiAZE  DE  Bi'RY.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  lop,  $1.50. 
Mademoiselle  Rlare  de  Bury's  comments  are  entertainiog,  awl 

combine  biography  and  criticism  in  pleasant  proportions.     Ai  «'f 

the  writers   discussed   are   treated   with    conspicuous   faimea*  - 

Springjield  Republican. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent,  postpaid^  hy 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston 

II  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


""or  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  ttiie  magazine, 
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"OUR  NAVY:     '^ 


MIAJlTOMOAIOH.  kiOHiTOH    m  >*  ».Tri  m^.^qm   AND  CnUI»Vll   HKWAItK  AT  TAnarF    FRACTICB. 

Copyright  by  Am.  Pub.  Co..  lUnford.  Conn..  1894. 
/01  the  hound  voiume  the  24  colored  pictures  art  each  8 x  12  inches. 

THE  GREAT  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

"OUR  NAVY:  Its  Growth  and  Achievements."  „vatn!r«l:^!1?.?„5Ji'^.'?,?ii:..'o 

subjects.     Every  patriotic  man,  woman,  and  child  of  America  needs  it— ought  to  have  it — can't  afford  to  be  without  it.     Has 
been  in  preparation  for  five  years.     Only  just  completed.     Right  up  to  date. 

A1V  ATinM  Al  VKCiCWC  ^y  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  D.  JERROLD  KELLY,  U.  S.  N.,  magnificently  iUus- 
l^/\  1  lVFl^/\I-#  JLyVFVFIVf  trated  by  the  well-known  marine  artist,  FRED.  S.  COZZEN5.  Twenty- 
four  superb  Water*Color  facsimiles,  8  x  la  inches,  each  in  aocoiors,  of  all  the  large  fighting  ships  of  the  present  new  navy 
now  in  the  service,  and  specimens  of  all  the  old  navy  vessels  ;  also  over  loo  pen  sketches  of  equipments,  etc. 

The  Finest  Naval   Book  Ever  Published. 

Secretary  J.  D.  Long  says :    '^  It  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  book." 

Ex-Secretary  Herbert :     "  Cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  our  people." 

Commodore  Erben  :     "  It  is  a  book  of  reference  and  of  great  interest. 

N.  Y.  Times  :     "Should  be  in  evcr>'  library." 

London  Times :     "  The  volume  well  deserves  the  high  praise  which  has  been  given  to  it.** 

Pablisbed  witb  the  approbation  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    Size  of  book,  II  x  15  inches. 

OUR  GREAT   SPECIAL  OFFER,  OOOD  UNTIL  JULY  4. 

You  can  have  it  on  easy  lerm«4-FIVE    MONTHS'  CREDIT.      Send    u<   $a  now,  wuh  proper  referfucfs,  and  we  will 
forward  the  volume  ;  you  to  pay  $a  on  the  first  of  each  month  thereafter  for  five  months. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COUPON. 


THK  AMKRICAN  PUBLISHINO  CO.,  HARTPORO,  CONN. 

De^r  Sirs : 

Inclosed  hnd  $s.  Send  me  one  copy  of  the  hook,  **  OUR 
NAVY,**  in  elegant  cloth  binding.  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance, 
$io,  in  fire  monthly  payments  of  $2  on  the  first  of  each  month 
hereafter. 

A'rt  ///  e 

A  d dress 


My  references  are  as  follows : 


Jinnnnnnju] 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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The  Critic 

has  entered  its  eighteenth  year  with  every  evidence  of 
deserved  prosperity.  It  is  the  only  purely  literary 
American  weekly.  It  has  a  distinguished  staff  of  con- 
tributors, and  is  edited,  as  it  has  always  been,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Gilder  and  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

It  is  now  printing  a  new  series  of  Authors  at  Home — 
including  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  Miss  Wilkins,  Marion 
Crawford,  Captain  Mahan,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

$3  a  Year. 


Seven  Critic  Leaflets. 

Kipling's  '*  Recessional;  "  Kipling's  "  Vampire," 
with  Bume-Jones*  picture ;  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Speech;  Col.  John  Hay  on  the  "Rubaiyat;" 
"The  Banner  of  the  Jew,"  by  Emma  Lazarus; 
**The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  *'The  American 
Flag  ;"  and  Tennyson's  **  Crossing  the  Bar." 

Hand-made  paper,  with  rubricated  title  and  signature. 
lo  Cents  a  Copy. 


*^Walt  Whitman  in 
Camden/' 

By  Himself.     With  an  account  by  J.  L.  G.  of  '*  A 

Visit  to  Whitman's  'Shanty,'"  portrait  of  W.  W.  in 
his  chair,  facsimiles  of  MS.,  etc.  28  pages  on 
hand-made  paper. 

50  Cents  per  Copy. 


44 


Trilbyana/' 


The  Rise  and  Progress  of  a  Popular  Novel.     56-page 
pamphlet,  with  illustrations,  etc. 
Regular  edition,  2$  cents.     Edition  de  luxe^  $1. 


Authors  at  Home. 

Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Mark  Twaln,  Sted- 
man,  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Stowe,  etc. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 


44 


Essays  from  The  Critic/' 

By  John  lU'RRorcHs,  Walt  Whitman,  E.  C.  Sted- 
man,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Edmund  Gosse,  etc. 
Cloth,  $1. 


For  sal*  at  ScribnerSy  Putnam's^  DuttotCs^  and  Brentano^s. 

The  Critic  Co,, 


28 g  Fourth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK. 


YIDIS"  fir  25  Cents! 


We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  wonderful  book,  bound  in  paper  cover, 
containing  450  passes  with  ten  full-page  illustrations,  tor  ^5  omts ; 
bound  in  cloth,  75  cents. 

300  OLD-TinE  SONOS. 

This  volume  contains  the  words  and  music  of  choices  Kerns  of 
the  old  and  familiar  songs  we  used  to  sing  when  we  were  youn$. 
It  has  been  arranged  with  great  care  and  is  the  best  txxfk  of  the 
kind  published.  The  book  contains  300  songs,  and  would  cost 
$50  in  sheet-music  form.  AH  the  popular  old-timers  are  in  this 
book.  Buy  it  and  sing  the  songs,  and  make  believe  you  are  young 
again.  It  contains  176  pages,  and  will  be  sent  in  paper  cover  by- 
mail,  postpaid,  for  25c.;  bound  in  cloth,  75c. 

A  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

2t69  pAf  M  for  6«  MBta.  Remarkable  but  true.  We  wiIL.  for 
65CU.,senathe  Leather  Stocking  Tales,  by  Cdoper,  comprisiag 
the  five  separate  books.  The  Deerslayer,  The  Pathfinder,  The 
Pioneer,  The  Prairie,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  set  in  large  long 
primer  type,  and  each  bound  in  heavy  embossed  paper  covers.  Sent, 
postpaid,  for  65  cents,  and  money  refunded  it  you  are  not  satisfied. 

400  RECITATIONS  AND  READINOS. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35  cents,  a  handsome 
book,  bound  in  paper  cover,  and  containing  400  of  the  best 
recitations  ever  u»ued. 

70  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  $1.00. 

If  you  are  thinking  about  building,  don't  fail  to  get  the  new 
book,  P»lltMr*s  AnertfAB  Arfhit«rt«re,  containing  104  pages, 
11x14  inches  in  size,  consisting  of  large  9x1a  plate  pa^es  giviiw 
plans,  elevations,  perspective  views,  descnptions,  actual  co«t  of 
construction  (bo  jraetswork),  and  instructions  How  to  Balld  7° 
Cottages,  Villas,  Double  Houses,  Brick  Block  Houses,  suitable  \ot 
city,  suburbs,  town,  and  country,  costing  from  (300  to  $6,^00, 
together  with  specifications  and  form  of  contract.  Sent  in  paper 
cover  bv  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  offi.  Address  all  orders  for 
any  of  the  above  books  to 

J.  S.  OOILVIE  PUBLISHINQ  CO.,  61  Rose  St..  New  York. 


^A  most  valuable  book  for  women.** 

Dr.  Aoicew. 


Approaching 
Maternity 


JOHN  ROSS  PANCOAST,  M.D. 


A  great  physician's  experienced  advice  for  this 
tr>'ing  time.  No  wife  should  be  without  it.  Sent 
by  mail  securely  wrapped  for  ONE  DOLLAR, 

Indorsed  by  Dr.  Agnew. 

Named  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Written  by  Dr.  Pancoast. 

The  Pancoast  Company, 

635  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pleaa€  mention  this  magazine, 

to 
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^5GH00L5  6  COLLEGES' 

Universities  and  Colleges.  Universities  and  CoU^ffes. 


\    West  Virginia   University,   Morgantown,  W,  Va.    \ 

THE  SUHMER  QUARTER  WILL  BEGIN  JULY   i  AND  CONTINUE  TWELVE  WEEKS. 

It  will  be  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each.     Teachers  will  find  the  Summer  Quarter  especially  attractive.     Numerous 
courses  in  pedagoj^  and  inspiring  lectures  on  educational  subjects. 
The  Summer  Quarter  is  not  a  "summer  school ;"  it  is  an  inte^l  part  of  the  university  year. 
Summer  Quarter  work  will  count  toward  a  degree  the  same  as  work  in  any  other  quarter.     All  departments  will  be 
in  full  operation.     In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty,  eminent  specialists  from  other  institutions  will  lecture— among  them 
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Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward*  author  of  "  Dynamic  Sociology ;" 
Miss  Jane  Addams.  of  Hull  House,  Chicago* 
Prof.  Charles  Zueblln,  of  the  University  of  Chicago ; 
President  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  Colby  University ; 


President  E,  BenJ.  Andrews,  of  Brown  University; 
Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ; 
Dr.  A.  E,  Winship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  : 
and  others. 


Expenses  for  the  Entire  Quarter,  including  tuition  and  board,  may  be  made  less  than  $65.00,  and  for  a  term  of 
six  weeks,  half  this  amount.     Morgantown,  in  the  West  Virginia  hills,  is  a  delightful  summer  home. 

Instruction  Is  Given  by  Correspondence  to  those  who  cannot  attend  in  person.  The  University  grants  no 
degrees  for  work  done  entirely  by  correspondence,  but  work  so  done  may  count  toward  a  degree.  Students  may  take  complete 
college  courses  and  receive  degrees  by  taking  correspondence  work  during  the  year  and  attending  the  University  during 
successive  summer  quarters.         For  complete  announcements  address 

JEROriE  H.  RAYMOND,  President, Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


District  of  Columbia, Washington,  Third  and  T  Sts.  N.E. 

V^ashington  College  for  Young  Ladies. 


Real  college  training  and  broad  culture. 
illdlE 


^ Reflnedhome.  Ele- 
gantly furnished  building  In  a  park  of  ten  acres.  Large  faculty; 
many  advantages.    Catalogue  on  request. 

F.  Mknkpek,  Pres.;  J.  ROBERT  OorLD,  Sec. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  1500-4  Title  and  Trust  Building. 

Chicago  College  of  Law, 

Law  Departmbnt  or  Lakb  Forest  Uxitbraitt. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Moran,  LL.D.,  Dean.     Sessions  each  week-day 
evening.     For  Information  address  E.  E.  Barrett,    LL.B., 
Secretary. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  618  and  619  Ashland  Block. 

Kent    College  of  Law.    Evening  sessions.    Three 
years'  course.    Imnnyved  mttlwds  tmiting  theory  and  jmictice. 
Students  can  be  self-supporting.    Fall  term  opens  Septemher  6. 
Marshall  D.  Ewkll,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean. 

Illinois,  Chicago.  INSTRUCTION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Sf^^rrlSSSe^^ce 

in  many  of  Its  departments,  including  courses  In  Philosophy, 
Pedagogy,  Literature,  History,  Languages,  Mathematics,  etc. 
Work  may  be  commenced  at  any  time.  For  particulars  address 
TuK  University  of  Chicago  (Division  D),  The  Correspond- 
ence Study  Dept. 

Illinois,  Rockford  (Lock  Box  48). 

Rockford  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  September  14, 1898.  Classical  and 
Scientiflc  Courses.  Specially  organized  departments  of  Music 
and  Art.  Well-equipped  Library  and  Laboratories,  fine  Oymm^ 
slum.    Resident  Physician.    For  catalogues  address 

President  Rock  ford  College. 

Indiana,  Terre  Haute. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

A  College  of  Engineering.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  En- 
gineering; Chemical  courses;  Architecture.  Extensive  shops. 
Modernly  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  depts.  Expenses  low. 
Sixteenth  year.    For  catalogue  address  C.  L.  M  EE8,  President. 

Maryland,  Baltimore. 

The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 

Young  women  of  good  preparation  who  may  desire  a  college 
coarse  with  earnest  work,  by  modern  methods,  under  competent 
specialists,  in  a  mild  climate,  amid  cheerful  surroundings,  should 
send  for  a  programme  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 
Total  expenses  per  year,  $375.    John  F.  GourH kr.  President. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  corner  Carey  and  Lanvale  Streets. 

Shaftesbury  College  of  Expression. 

Six  months  session.  Enrollment  the  1st  of  each  month.  Sum- 
mer Term,  May  to  October  Inclusive ;  Winter  Term,  November 
to  April,  Inclusive.  Miss  ALICK  May  YorsE,  President. 


Maryland,  Lutherville  (near  Baltimore). 

$230.      Maryland  College  for  Young 

T  a/1f«»c  ANDSCHOOLOPMrsic.   Porty-flfthyear.   Excel- 
^^ctuica  lent  accommodations;  refined  home;  hig 


ard;  confers  degrees. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


high  stand- 

Fourteen  States  represented. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Tctrner,  A.M.,  President. 
G.  V.  YoNCE.  Secretary. 


Boston,  9  Ashburton  Place. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
Law  School. 

Pall  term  opens  Wednesday,  October  5.  For  circulars  address 
the  AcUng  Dean,  Samukl  C.  Bennett. 

Massachusetts,  Boston. 

Comer's  Commercial  College. 

Fits  for  high-grade  positions  in  business  and  shorthand.  Our 
record  of  flfty-nlx  years  and  31,800  pupils  speaks  for  itself. 
Send  for  prospectus. 

MASSACHnsBTTS,  Boston,  cor.  Tremont  and  Berkely  Streets. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Largest  In  America.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Charles  Wesley  Emerson,  President 

Missouri,  Mexica 

Hardin  College  and  Conservatory  for 

T  2ir!iAQ     The  College,  a  university  trained  faculty.    The 
^^Avtt^o.    Conservatory,  10  specialists.    Xaver  Schar- 
WBNKA,  Director-General.    Art  and  elocution  specialties. 

John  W.  Million,  President. 


New  York,  Aurora. 

Wells  College. 

For  the  higher  education  of  Young  Women.  The  catalogue 
gives  full  Information  alK)ut  entrance-requirements,  courses  of 
study,  scholarships,  expenses,  etc.,  and  will  be  mailed  upon  ap> 
plication  to  WILLIAM  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  Morningslde  Heights,  I20th 
Street,  west. 

Professional  training  for  intending 
teachers,  and  opportunities  for  special- 
ization and  graduate  study.  Alliance 
with  Columbia  University,  certain 
courses  In  Teachers  College  counting 
toward  the  Columbia  University  de- 
_  grees. 

Departments  of  Psychologj'  and  General  Method,  English,  His- 
tory, Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek,  .Science,  Domestic  Science, 
Domestic  Art,  Manual  Training,  Art  Education,  and  Kinder- 


Teachers 
College, 


frarten.    Observation  and  practice.    Send  for  circulars  and  Bul- 
ef 


letin. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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Universities  and  Colleges* 


New  York,  Elmlra. 

Elmira  College  for  Women.  ^p^'^IS?*'^  ^*» 

Courses  classical  and  scientific.  Thorough  preparation  re- 
tiulred.  High-grade  work.  Number  of  student<«  restricted.  Ad- 
vantages In  Music  and  Art.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  elevator. 
L^rge  endowments  and  scholarships.    Terms  moderate. 

A.  C.  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  President 

Ohio,  Oxford. 

Miami  University. 

Three  courses  of  study.    Free  tuition.   Send  for  catalogue  to 
W.  o.  Thompson,  President. 


COLLEGES 


Pennsylvania.  Allentown. 

Allentown  College  for  Women. 

Iley. 

-  ^  cklnL      

And  modem  languages. 


Located  In 

beautiful 

Lehigh  Valley.    Selected  instructors.  Advanced  methods.    No 

requisite  lacking.    Oymnasium,  art,  music,  elocution.    Ancient 

guages. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Enappenberger,  A.M.,  Pres't. 

Pennsylvania,  MeadviUe. 

Meadville  Theological  School,     ^^^ajj^ 

Endowment  greatly  Increased.  No  doctrinal  or  sectarian  tests. 
Aim:  Scientific  study  of  theology,  ethics, sociology,  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  Christian  ministry.  Five  professors;  two  instructors; 
numerous  special  lecturers  of  national  reputation.  Tuition  fre«. 
Tor  catalogues  apply  to  President  Cary. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Woodland  Road. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Reopens  September  14.  Unsurpassed  beauty  in  situation.  Limit 
in  resident  students  secures  a  natural  home  life.  Thorough 
collegiate  courses.    Schools  of  Art  and  Music. 

Miss  R.  J.  De  Vore,  President. 

Pennsylvanla,  Philadelphia,  1414  Arch  Street 

Neflf  College  of  Oratory. 

Summer  session  June  15  to  .Tullv  27  in  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Send  for  special  circular. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  North  College  Avenue  and 
Twenty-first  Street. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pa. 

Forty-eighth  annual  session.    Four  years'  curriculum.    S^ 
sions  seven  and  a  half  months.    Especial  attention  to  laboratory 
■courses  in  all  departments.    Clinical  Instruction  and  quizzo. 
Clara  Marshall,  M.D.,  Dean. 

Virginia,  HoIIins. 

TTrkllinc  Tncfifnf**  fob  YorNO  La  dies.  Fifty-sixth  ses- 
nuiiuid  Alia  LI  L  u  I.C  ^lon  opens  September  14, 1898.  Eclec- 
tic courses  in  all  languages  and  sciences.  Art,  Music,  and  Elocu- 
ilon.  Situated  In  Valley  of  Virginia.  Climate  unexcelled.  Mineral 
waters.    For  information  address         Ch as.  L.  Cocke,  Sup't. 

Vi KG INI  A,  Lynchburg. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 

Endowed  for  higher  education.    Laboratories  for  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  and  Psychology.    Gvmnaslum.    All  modern 
appliances.  Endowment  reduces  cost  or  course  to  $250.  Address 
Wm.  W.  Smith,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Academical  and  Treparatoryj 

BOYS. 

Connecticut,  Brookfleld  Center  (Fairfield  County). 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys. 

l.'iOO.  23d  year.  Home  life  ;  single  rooms.  A  sweet,  moral  at- 
mosphere and  clean  associations.  Application  must  be  made 
through  the  waltlng-llst.    Send  for  our  book. 

FltEI>EltICK  S.  Cl'KTIS. 


-^ 


Connecticut,  New Mllford  (Litchfield  County). 

Rectory  School  (Boys). 

Thorough  preparatory  work.    Numbers  limited. 
Homelike  influence. 

Kev.  H.  L.  EvEKEST,  M.A.,  Rector. 


Academical  and  Treparatoryy 

BOYS. 


GREENWICH 
ACADEMY 

AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEN  BOYS. 

Seventy-third  year  of  Academy;   nineteenth 
of  Home.      Noted  for  successful  preparation  ' 
for  college,  excellence  in  primary  work,  care-  , 
ful  moral  training,  unusual  healthfulness,  and 
genuine  and  beautiful  home. 

Illustrated  circular,  with  references. 

J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal*  Qreenwlcb,  Conn. 


Connecticut,  Stamford. 

Mr.  King's  School. 

College  or  bualneas  preparation.  One  hundred  and  twelre 
boys  successfully  prepared  for  college.  Ten  boarding  puidJa 
Special  care  for  young  boys.    Refers  to  Dean  of  Yale  College. 

Illinois,  Woodstoclc 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys. 

An  Ideal  school  near  Chicago.  Just  celebrated  golden  JabOee. 
Safest  and  best  boys'  school  In  the  West.  Proof  furnished  on 
application.  Noble  Hill.  PrlndpaL 

Maine,  Yarmouth. 

North  Yarmouth  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Harrard,  Bowdoln,  Welledcr.  and 
other  leading  colleges.    Delightful  location.    Terms  moderate. 
Rev.  a  P.  Snow,  A.M.,  PrlndpaL 

Maryland,  Annapolis. 

St.  John's  Preparatory  School.  ^«"  ^-^ 

Boys  12  to  !«.  Careful  supervision  of  young  boys.  Masters  all 
college  graduates.  Thorough  preparation  for  St.  John'p  i'ollege. 
Naval  Academy  or  Business.     Address  Ja M ks  W.  Ca  inf .  3I.A. 

Maryland,  Easton. 

Nautical  Academy. 

Rowing,  Sailing,  Riding,  Boat  Building,  Swimming,  Craiilng. 
An  ideal  school  for  boys. 
Preparatory  for  Annapolis  and  the  collegMb 
Send  for  register. 

Maryland,  St.  George's  (near  Baltimore). 

St.  George's  School  for  Boys  SJiJlrTn^ 

highlands.  22d  year.  Preparator>'  to  any  college  or  barin«s 
life.  Individual  Instruction.  Vacation  home  if  desired.  Sfw 
buildings;  extensive  grounds;  modern  comforts :  reflnemrnt; 
kindness.    $250  a  year.  J.  C.  Kinkak.  A.M.,  Principal 

Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  Scientific  School,  College,  or  Buslnesa.  Individoal 
teaching.    Elementary  classes.  F.  B.  Knapp.  S.B. 


Massachusetts,  Easthampton. 

Williston  Seminary. 


_,_  .  Ubrarv. 

Physical,  chemical,  biological  laboratories;  gymna^um.  etc. 
New  athletic  field  with  quarter-mile  track.  Opens  S«»p(etDber 
8,  1898.  "  ■      ~  ■     ■     ' 


Prepares  boys  for  any  college  or  scientlflc  school. 
-logical  la 

?iuarter-i 
uHKPH  H.  Sawyer,  M.A.,  Prtiic^lpal 


Massachusetts.  South  B>ileld. 

Dummer  Academy.  SSe"S?^J,'rEnSSr'Siv^ 

Prepares  for  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Individual  Instruction.  The  terms,  $500  a  >'ear. 
Include  all  necessary  expenses  except  books. 

Pkblet  L.  Horxx.  A-M. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magailfM. 
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•  9mssammi 


bCMOOlb  S  COLLEGES 


•  IBSSaD«C 


BOOBB^O* 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOY& 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOY& 


*  «t:i4it  p fflci ? Bt  iii«i  h od ■  i>l  t-Lt Qo Hi nn.  pTwrrfcrfl-^  i'^ *f »  f  h ^r  k-a ti i » it  c l*  1 1 .vr  ^ 
I  AeEetiliLilc  eeliriali  &E11I  rftiithi^it]  far  |jai,itiL-«AH,ad  life  Bcatitirnl  ftroii[>yI]: 
.  iti«i*»  conipletely  equipped.  KiEie*li'y  Uall  |u«t  Lfin:*oua  with  i*uvi»ii  nr^u 
I  Uiinntorl^'^  dpTo*ffii  MitiiTelr  t-T  mtimi^v^n  jvoJ  xnivi>:irii  trifniiiif.  Evirrr  unp 
■  mml  MaentjJil  trj  be*UJu  (splpfnUa  ptadf.CLiiulaclvp  l-i  rcrofirt  «Fnni* 
^  athlftio  ffniijuda.  Ot»1  ftri^l  cinder  iir^ck.  l^ilattd  mrtnuJirF  Trfcineil 
■"  1  tftffcr  beirin-  Sept.f'Mfc  llto^tTJit^'d  mtJiloiriiM  L'-trrrHT^inilnu.  e  h^M 
D,  % .  AB  ti  Etc  ROMjll  t*  A.  M. ,  Ptin  q  ( pa  ] ,  W  c>  ii  fts  t  ic  n ,  M  a 


Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

n<9^1r«r9f/1  Rrkve  Is  your  son  clamed  at  hU  school  with 
OaCKW^ara  OOyS.  boys  half  hU  a«e?  Does  It  seem  Im- 
possible to  teach  htm  ?  My  circular  may  help  you.  Miss  Kim- 
ball's INTKKMKUIATE  SCHOOL  roR  BoYS.  Number  of  pupils 
Umlt«d  to  elRht. 
Reference,  President  An^ll,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


New  Jeiiset,  Englewood. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys,  with 

Mrkm«»  n«»narfm«»nf      Cultured  home  In  one  of 
nome  UepairmenC.     the  most  beautiful  suburbs 

of  New  York  aty.  j^^  ^,  ^g  b.  Pa  ksons,  A.M. 

New  Jersey,  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School.  J^^JtVo1i"to 

a  limited  number  of  boys,  preparing  them  to  enter  Princeton  or 
any  American  college,     indorsed  by  I*resldent  and  Dean  of 


Princeton  University. 


For  catalogue  address 

John  B.  Fine,  Head  Master. 


New  Jersey.  Summit. 


^Iimmif-  AraHl»mv    Absolutely  healthful  location  < 
OUninill  ncauemy.  ^1,^  orange  Mountains.  SanltAi 


1  on 
9  Orange  Mountains.  Sanitary 
arrangements  perfect.  Nine  resident  pupils,  to  whom  Indi- 
vidual care  Is  given.  The  comforts  ana  refinements  of  home 
combined  with  strict  discipline  Prepares  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. James  Heard,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  York.  Hamilton. 

PnlcrafA  AraHf^mv  A  Boys'  School,  of  thorough 
V^Olgate  XlCaaemy.  scholarship  and  high  moral  char- 
acter :  prepares  for  college  or  sclentino  school.  Gymnasium: 
ample  grounds  for  athletic  gameH.  Fall  terms  begin  September 
8.   Address  F.  L.  Shepahdson,  Principal. 

New  York,  Ithaca. 

The  University  Preparatory  School. 

A  Boys*  FlUlng  School  for  Cornell  University.  Certificate 
admits  without  examination.  Open  all  the  year.  Send  for  pros- 
pectus. 

Chas.  a.  Stiles.  B.S.,  President. 

New  York  (Long  Isllbd),  Roslyn. 

Roslyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Fifteen  boys.  Ideal  location.  Home  comforts  and  care. 
Thorough  instruction  and  discipline.    Unusual  advantages. 

Rev.  James  Hall. 


New  York,  Soffem  (32  miles  from  New  York  City). 

R«ftr1r«ftlAir  AraHAtnv  Select  Home  School  roR 
CerKeiey  /\Caaemy.  boys.  Numbers  Umlted. 
Primary  to  Academic  Grades.  Individual  teaching.  Beautiful 
Mountain  Location.  Real  family  life  combined  with  individual 
Instruction.  Modern  residence,  all  private  rooms.  9250  yearly. 
College  or  Business.  Rev.  J  as.  Cameron,  M.A.,  Prln. 

Pennsylvania,  Kingston. 

Wyoming  Seminary. 

Prepares  boys  for  leading  colleges  and  for  business.  Prepares 
girls  for  college  and  for  cultured.  Christian  homes.  Music,  art, 
and  oratory.    School  property  worth  9d00,(W0. 

L.  L.  Spraotk,  D.D.,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Bustleton  (near  Philadelphia). 

St.  Luke's  School,  no  boy  prepared  by  us  for  col- 
lege examination  has  ever  been  rejected.  A  home  school;  num- 
ber limited.  Remarkably  healthful  situation.  Campus  of  seven 
acres.  Canoeing,  swimming,  skating.  Fine  g>'mnaslum.  For 
illustrated  catalogue  address  Charles  H.  Strout. 

Pennsylvania,  Chambersburg. 

Chambersburg  Academy. 

Send  your  son  to  the  Chambersburg  Academy  for  a  ihffrQUQ}K 
preparation  for  any  college.    One  hundred  and  second  year. 
Terms  moderate.    Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 
M.  R.  Alexander,  A.M..  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Chestnut  HilL 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy. 

Eleven  miles  north  of  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

James  L.  Patterson.  Head  Master. 


Pennsylvania,  Concord vUle. 

TV/ran1«»«rrkrkH •^Ifi.   Successful  school.   One  of  the  best 

xvxapicwvrvru  ^  infuse  with  energy,  to  wake  up  boys 
to  duties  of  life.  Prepared  for  business  or  college.  New 
gymnasium.  Under  13  yearH,  9201.  Location  beautiful,  elevated, 
and  healthy.    Tobacco  prohibited. 

Joseph  Shortledoe  (Yale).  A.M.,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Media. 

1\/r«»Hia    AraH«»mv  ^^^  ^oy9>  and  Yofno  Men. 
lYieaiA    l\%:,A\XK\\\y      Twenty-fourth   year.      Classical, 
Sclentlflc,  English,  and  Commercial  courses.    Thorough  prep- 
aration for  college  or  business.    Careful  Individual  attention. 
Excellent  table.    Beautiful  location.    Circular  free. 
Chas.  W.  Sti-aht,  PrlncipaL 

Pennsylvania,  North  Wales  (P.  O.  Box  41). 

North  Wales  Academy 

AND  School  of  Business. 
Thirtieth  year.    Graduates  take  the  highest  honors  in  cdlece. 
The  Ellis  System  of  Practical  Bosinefls.  S.  U.  BBITNNBB. 


¥w  mutual  adiMutta/t^  wkfi  you  wrlU  to  an  aduertiser  ploa»o  mtntioti  thi»  magazine. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

BOYS. 


Pen  xby  l  V  a  n  I  a  ,  Merco  reburtf. 

MerCerSburg  Academy.  Large  faculty,  phenom- 
enal iiucc4*iw  In  preparing  boy»  for  college.  I>ne»  competition. 
Two  hundrtMl  and  fifty  doIlan»  per  year.    Addrewi 

WiLMAM  M.  IitviNK,  Ph.D.  (Princeton).  PrcBlrtenL 


Veumoxt,  Burlington. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  IS  A  HOME. 

The  Vt.  Episcopal  Institute  Crfrr'bS 

ncHM  or  for  college.  It  given  the  care  and  training  of  a  refined 
home.  lUO  acres  on  the  shore  of  I^ke  ('hamplaln.  Catalogues. 
$4(N).  H.  H.  Room,  A.M.,  PHncipaL 


ViuoiNlA,  near  Charlottesville. 

Pantops  Academy  for  Boys. 

Fullv  equipped.  Kqiuible  climate.  Tract  of  378  acres,  formerly 
ownejf  by  Tliomaii  Jefferson  anrl  named  by  him  from  two  Greek 
words- -"All-seeing."  Also  a  summer  school.  For  catalogue 
mIdresM  John  H.  Ka.mpson,  A.M. 

Viitui.NiA,  Front  lloyal  (Valley  of  Virginia). 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  for  Boys. 

(Conducted  by  tiandolph-Macim  College.  Best  equipped  In  the 
South.    Hanks  with  best  In  Ignited  States.    Modern  appliances  ; 

(ryinnasium,  etc.    Honor  system.    Two  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
urs.    Addrt^ss  Principal. 

VIHGINIA.  Locust  Dale. 

Locust  Dale  Academy. 

Opens  September  14.  ITnsurnassed  advantages.  Healthful 
l(KiiMon.  Comfortable  dorm  iUirles.  Well-e(iulpped  g>'mnaMlum. 
Actidemicand  business  courses.  Strong  and  experienced  faculty. 
For  catalogue  apply  to  ^  ^^  Brigos. 


MUftary. 


New  HAMivsiiillk:,  West  Lebanon. 

New  Hampshire 

Military  Academy* 

Among  New  Hampshire  hills,  overlooking  the  Connecticut 
River,  amid  pine  groves  and  a  bracing  clinuite.  Large  airy 
building,  perfect  sanitary  conditions.  Thorough  pi*eparation 
for  any  College.  Oovernment  Academies.  Full  commercial 
course— busineKs,  law,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  Terms 
low.  Fall  term  oiH'Us  Sept4'mber  14,  ItftW.  For  circular  address 
Major  B.  F.  HVATT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


CAuroKNiA.  San  Rafael. 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Accr«Hllt«Ml  at  State  l^nlverslty.  Recognised  by  the  U.  S. 
OovfrniutMit  In  tlie  detail  uf  an  army  olTlrer.  Heo|)entMl  August 
11,  I '«'.•.'      Aildrt-v*  .VitTiiru  I'KOSUY.  Head  Master. 

Illinois,  Highland  Park  v*-'3  miles  north  fn>m  Chicago). 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

Th»»n>u»:h  prei>amtlon  for  (^ollege,  Oovernment  Academies  or 
BiiMiio<v^    lU><»unrul  lo«.-atUin.    IKnne  Ititlut'iue. 

Col.  U.  P.  I)AVM»sox,  Pr<»«*ldont. 


Military, 


WHMIUTARY 


The  purpost  ot  ,mi  iin\\i^^\  ti^pariin-  ni  i^  fiotto 
reform  scapct^racfs,  but  to  develop  p^jwtr  lu 
training  itatbes  bow  to  obry  and  bow  to  com- 
mand.    In  college  or  business  our  Ijoya  find  ihii 

A<>rd«tffwii,  ir.  J.  Cipt^  T,  D.  JJkJTElOit, 


MA88ACiir8KTT8,  Worcester. 

The  Highland  Military  Academy. 

Forty-third  year.  A  First  Grade  Preparatory  SchooL  Modern 
.Sanitation.  New  AthleUc  Field.  Live  Teaching.  VUitor.  tbe 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.D. 

.Tu.sKPH  Aldek  Shaw,  A.M..  Head  Master. 


jylontclair  Alilitary  Acadcmv 

MoHtctair^N.J. 
LIEUT,  BLANTON  C.  IVELSH,  U.S.A.,  Commamdamt. 

JOHN  G.  MACr/CAR,  Head  M osier. 

New  Yokk,  Aurora-on-Caytiga. 

The  Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy. 

lOlst  year  opens  Septeml>er  13,  1898.     College    preparatory. 
Liberal  rates.    No  extras.    For  catalogue,  etc.,  add  rem 

TlIK  Sl'PKKINTKXnEVr. 


New  York 
Military  Academy, 

CORNWALL.ON.HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

A  successful  preparatory  school  on  a  thorough  miU 
itary  foundation,  with  an  able  faculty  and  ample  equip- 
ment.    For  catalogue  address  the  Superintendent. 

MissocKi,  Klrkwood. 

Kirkwood  Military  Academy. 

Select;  limited  In  numbers;  prepare*)  for  colletre,  untvendt]; 
or  business.    Terms  reasonable.    For  catalogue  addre*w 

(*ol.  Edwakd  a.  Haiuht,  A.M. 


Peekskill  Military  Academy. 


1 


Slxtv-Afth  year.     

for  coUeflr^  and  i^vernmeat 
schools.  Thorooeh  boainem 
couRte.  Oyrn  all  year.  Fall 
terra  begins  September  li 
•  '.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  by 
War  Department.  lOiuCrBrfrf 
catAloe.  Apply  to 
Col.  I^  H.  OBLKaAH,  JLl., 

Pk.D..  PrtaHpftl. 
Peek«lLlll-«a.H«4Ma.  5.T. 


New  Youk.  Slntf-i>me-on-Hud9on# 

Mt.  Pleasant  Militaiy  Academy, 


M A v«*.s A r ur s kits,  BU U' run. 

Mitcheirs  Boys'  School,  K^olirB.'S'irH^."; 

HtrU'tly  Si'lt'tt  Krttnlly  ^oh(w>l :  $o(li)  i»er  Vfar.  MUItar>-.  i)nly  req-  with  separate  department**  for  small  boyi*.    ElrhtT-foarth  T«-ar. 

uUito  for  u»lmK«.h>n  .^N-l  .  h.ini*  r.r.    S|hhuI  oar»»  niul  traJnintf  I    K»'ference«:  Hon.  Joneph  H.  Choate,  RamlltoD  W.  Mabi<i.L.H.U 

to  \oiinu' Ih>>>.    Ku-*  for  i-oU«  w'«\  (tvhnoU>c\ .  atitlbuslnosA.    s*'nd  Sauimer  session.    For  beautifully  Illustrated  yvar^book  addrras 

• '^l.u  to                                    Ml'  Mm  un  I,  Prtiu-iiMil.  »                                                                               The  PuixctFAU. 


For  mutual  adiantagit  uhtn  you  write  to  an  advertiser  piease  mentiom  tkis  magaxlut. 
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5C+I00L5  6  COLLEGES 

Military.  Military. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE,  CHESTER,  PA. 

An  Educational  System  second  only  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
COLLEQIATE    DEPARTMENT.  ^^^^___  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Civil  Engineering  (C.B.). 
Chemistry  (B.S.). 

Arts  (B,A,). 

Also  thoroughl/  organized 

PREPARATORY  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
Thirty-seventh  Session  i8s>8-99. 


Infantry, 

Artillery, 

Cavalry. 

"A  military  school  of  the  highest  order." 

War  Dfi,artmmt  lie  port,  1893. 

"A  high  state  of  efficiency  attained  In   all 
that  pertains  to  mllltar>'  instruction,  drill,  and 
discipline." 
PerM)nal  Report  Imptetor-Gentrral  V.  S.  A.,  1806. 


Catalogtjes  of  CoL  CHARLES  E.  HYATT,  President 


COLLECE-BRED  MEN 

"  ^-:*--^  niUng  responsible  posi- 

tions In  the  world  of 
business  and  letterist, 
refer  to  the  physical, 
mental,  and  military 
discipline   received   at 

!  RIVKHVIKW    ACAliEMY 

I  >iH  having  been  of  inesti- 
I  liable  value  to  them; 
r  «he  care  and  instruction 
received  as  boys  result- 
ing in  manliness,  self- 
reliance,  love  of  study, 
and  good  scholarship. 
Sixty-three  years  of  ac- 


Ulit  "//'/A'. 


tive  work  and  continuous  growth  rank 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

with  the  foremost  schools  In  the  land,  meeting,  as  it  does, 
every  requirement  for  thorough  preparation  for  any  college 
or  military  school.  Ideally  equlpp«>d  and  situated— overlook- 
ing the  Hudson.     J.  B.  BISBEK.  A.M..  Poaghkeepsle,  N.Y.  j 

New  York,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

St.  Austin's  School  (Military). 

Thoroughly  prepares  for  all  colleges.  Military  discipline  de- 
velops rnanly  diameter.  Home  cAre  makes  the  boy  happy. 
Playgrotwd  of  16  acres;  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium. 

Rev.  O.  E.  grAiLK,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 

Ohio,  Oambier. 

Kenyon  Military  Academy.  ^Jl-JlJ^-;??:!! 

Imarding  school  for  boys  in  Ohio.  Close  and  careful  supervision 
of  health  habits,  and  manners.  Thorough  preparation  for  college 
or  business.   Illus.  catalogue  free.   j|.  N.  Hills,  A.M.,  Regent. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogoniz. 

Cheltenham  Academy,  ^n'l'.irC^IJ-pVil^ielt 

Pennsylvania's  leading  preparatory  bi)ardlngs<'hool,  under  the 
nillltarv  system.  Represented  by  more  than  ;Miof  Its  graduates  In 
?»ix Ipadlngcollegesandsclentlflcschools.  tCOOperyear;  noextrtu. 
Send  for  llhw.  catalog.  john  C.  Rick.  Ph.D.,  Prln. 


V I  KG  INI  A,  Staunton. 

Staunton  Military  Academy. 

A  .Military  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Unsurpasse<l  in 
course  of  "itudy,  thoroughness  of  equipment,  and  beauty  of  loca- 
tion.   Handsome  IlliLstrated  catiUogue  sent  on  application. 


Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

GIRLS. 

Ca-Vaiia,  London. 

Hellmuth  Ladies'  College,  i,  '•^l^M'ZZ"':^''^. 

Fees  :  Board  and  Academic  Studies,  Hm  per  term  or  f210  per 
voar;  cofrablned  rate.  Including  with  the  alwve  Music,  Art,  and 
Elm'ntlon,  $H2  per  term  or  f'M)  per  year.  Four  ghiduutlon,  also 
elective  course*.    Vliuuitr  exvrlU  nt.    For  calendar  uddre.ss 

Rev.  E.  N.  Englisu,  M.A.,  Principal. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

GIRLS. 


CALirouNi.A,  Pasadena. 


Miss  Orton*s  Classical  School  for  Girls 

A  Boarding  and  Day  SchooL 
Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleges. 


CoNNECTictrr,  Hartford. 

Woodside  Seminary. 

Terms  1700  to  $800. 
September  28, 1898. 

Miss  Sara  J.  Smith.  Principal. 


Connecticut,  New  Mllford  (Litchfield  County). 

Ingleside — A  School  for  Girls. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  4, 1898. 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Black,  Patroness. 


CoNNECTicrT,  Norwalk- 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls. 

Forty-four  miles  from  New  York  City.  Primary,  Academic, 
and  College  Preparatory  Classes.  Music,  Art,  and  the  Languages. 
New  buildings,  steam  heat,  incandescent  light.  Uj-mnaslum. 
Twenty-seventh  year. 


CoNNECTicrT,  Slmsbury. 


McLean  Seminary  for  Girls 


College  preparator>' 
Music. 


English  courses. 


French,  German,  Art, 
Rev.  J.  B.  McLean. 


Connecticut,  Waterbury. 

St.  Margaret's  School  for  Girls. 

Excellent  college  prejiaratory,  general,  music,  and  art  courses. 
Pleasant  and  healthful  situation.    Twenty-fourth  year. 

31189  Mauy  R.  Hillaud,  Principal. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  l.'M2  Vermont  Avenue 
and  Iowa  Circle. 

Chenoweth  Institute. 

Boarding  school  for  young  ladles.  Beautiful  location.  Op- 
portunities for  social  culture.    Experienced  fm-ulty. 

Mrs.  Mary  Davenport  CHENowKTH.Prlncii>al. 
Mrs.  Elizaretii  C.  Sloan,  Associate  Principal. 

District  op  Colu3ibia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  French  ^i^d  English  ^^^S?i:iA, 

Suburb  of  Washington.  French  the  language  of  the  house. 
Principal.  Mile.  L.  M.  Houlkjnv.  Assistant  Principal,  Miss  C. 
Pettigrew.    City  Post  Offlc**,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

GIRLS. 
District  op  Columbia,  Washington. 

National  Park  Seminary  for  yocno  women. 

Suburbs  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Colleiriate  and  Seminary  Courses. 
Beautiful  firrounds.  Seventy-flve-thousand-dollar  buildings.  A 
cultured  home.  Three  hundred  and  flfty  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  "  It  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  live  In  Washington." 

District  or  CoLU.MBiA,Washlngton,  1850  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Washington  Heights  School  for  Girls. 

A  reflned  home,  with  the  advantages  of  a  flne  corps  of  teachers. 
French  the  langiiaQe  of  the  school.  Early  application  necessary. 
Number  limited.    For  circulars  address 

Miss  Frances  Martin,  PrlnclpaL 

GIRLS'  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 

479  and  481  Dearborn  Ave,,  Cbieafl^o,  Ill.y 

for  Young  Ladles  and  Children. 

Twenty-third  year  begins  September  19. 
REBKCfA  S.  RICK,  A.X.,  and  MARY  E.  BEEDT,  A.M.,  Prins. 

Illinois,  Kenllwortb. 

KenilWOrtlr  Hall.  Boarding  school  for  Olrls  in  Kenll- 
worth,  a  beautiful  North  Shore  suburb  of  Chicago.  Delightful 
home.    Thorough  Instruction.    Address 

Mrs.  Mary  Keyes  Babcock. 

Illinois,  Lake  Forest. 

Ferry  Hall  Seminary  for  young  women. 

College  Preparatory,  Junior  College,  Elective  Courses,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music,  Elocution,  Physical  Training.  Certlfl- 
cate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Lake  Forest  Col- 
leges. _  Address Miss  Sa bra  L.  Sa  kgent. 

Mauyland,  Baltimore,  122  and  124  W.  Franklin  Street. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for   Girls.   Reopened  September  23,1897.    35th  year. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Lepebvke,  Principal. 
Miss  E.  D.  HrNTLEY,  Associate  PrlnclpaL 

Makylani),  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 

College  for  Young  Women  and  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Location 
Unsurpassed.  Suburb  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely  equipped.     Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

Oak  Grove  Home  School  for  Girls. 

Reopens  September  21, 1898.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith  and 
Wellesley. 

Miss  Vrylino  Wilder  BrFFUM,  A.B.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Stearns'  Home  School  for 

Yorxo  Lathes.    Reopens  September  22,  18«W. 


Massachusetts,  "Boston. 


Miss  Chamberlayne's  School  for  Girls. 


253  Commonwealth  Avenue. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  18  Newbury  Street. 

Miss  Frances  V.  Emerson's 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparatory.    Reuular  and  advanced  courses. 


Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy.  Founded  laoa.  For  the  higher 
education  of  young  women.  Classical  and  scientiflc  course  of 
study,  also  preparatory  and  optional.  Year  begins  September 
14,  IWtS.    Apply  to Miss  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Danvers. 

Willard  Hall  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparatory  and  special  courses.    Twelfth  vear. 
Sahah  M.  O.  Mehuill,  Principal. 


Academical  and  Preparat^pry^ 

GIRLS. 


Massachusetts,  Greenfield. 


Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls 


A  iHoroLi^h  eilmratiLm  wiih,  goc>d  Komt  ffiHurbcr^. 
I  Ji ustra i«d  drc uiar.    Al i&i  Cam uuif  k  R .  Clasjc ,/ 


Pn». 


Massachusetts,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School. 

A  Select  Private  School  for  Olrls.    Comforts  of  1 

Mr.  Arthur  Oilman  is  the  Diredor. 

Massachusetts,  Everett  (near  Boston). 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Studiea.     (Tveaty-ciilnl 
year.) 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Potter,  PrlnclpaL 

Massachusetts,  LowelL 

Rogers  Hall  School  for  Girls. 

English  and  Classical  Courses.    Special  instructors  la  each 
department.    Number  of  pupils  limited. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  rxnERHTLU  M.A. 

Massachusetts,  Xatlck. 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  ''25 IS^ 

Certificate  admits  to  seven  leading  colleges.  Advances!  work. 
Preparation  for  Kindergarten  Normal  Clamea.  Golf,  tenaK 
basket  ball.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  Con  ANT  and  Miss  Big  slow,  PrlDcipala 

Massachusetts,  Wollaston. 

Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls. 

Unequaled  for  beauty  of  location  and  historic  aaBociatSaoK. 
Fine  mansion,  grounds,  and  school  building.  Certiflcat«  admits 
to  college.    Send  for  circular. 

Horace  Mann  Willarii.  Sc.D. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester,  80  West  Street. 

Frcebel  School  and  Kindergarten  Nor- 
mal i  PIaqq  Thorough  preparation  for  Kindergarten 
lUdl  V^lctdd.    work.    Two  years*  course.     Theiiry  and 

Bractice  combined.    Special  class  for  those  with  special  abUlty. 
Hploma  establishing  competency  of  student.    Number  llmltML 
Post-graduate  work.  Miss  A.nme  Cooli ix;e  Ruft. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Miss  Kimball's  School.  An  Emru^h.  rr«nicK  aad 

Oerman  Home  and  Day  School  for  Olrls.  Ccmeiev  Pnpparaiory. 
Intermediate,  Academic,  Literary,  Music,  and  Sperlal  coomak 
Excellent  gymnasium.    Send  for  Illustrated  nianoaL 

New  Jersey,  Pompton. 

OThe  Henry  C.  de  MUle 
School  for  Oirls.    Oirls  fitted  fur  home  llfeM 
well  as  for  college.    Special  care  given  to  deUoals 
girls.      Athletics,  wheeling,  etc.,  under  carpfal 


catalogue. 


guidance.   Young  girls  of  twelve  may  begin  WJ^ 
aration  for  college.    Home  training  given  to  an. 
Junior  and  Senior  courses.     Send  for  (nu*t?«t«d 
Mrs.  H.  C.  DK  Mi  llb.  Principal. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  wrif  to  an  adoertUtr  please  mention  thia  magazine, 
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Correspondence* 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


MiNNBSOTii,  Mlnnoapolla. 

Stanley  Hall,  hom  e  schooler  girls  and  yocno 

Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleffes.  Two  years  of  ooUese 
work.  Ninth  year  opens  September  15.  Six  Scholarships  (value 
$200  each).    Terms,  $450.        Olive  Adkle  Evbr8»  Principal. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood  (half  hour  from  New  York). 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Tenth  year.    Preparation  for  college.    Special  conrsee. 

Miss  CREIOHTON.  >    p-inrlnal*. 
MissPARRAR,       \  Principals. 

New  York,  Albany. 

St.  Agnes  School. 

Under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Doane.  Preparation  for  all  coU 
l^;c«.  Special  Studies  and  Courses  of  Ck)llege  Study.  Special 
adVantacres  in  Music  and  Art.    Oymnae!um. 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Botd,  PrinclpaL 

New  York,  Brooklyn  Heights,  160  Joralemon  Street. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's 

School  FOR  OiRLS.  Highest  city  ad  vantages.   Regular  expense 
for  school  year  $560.    Ninth  year.    Circular  on  application. 

New  York,  Blnghamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School. 

Mrs.  Hyde  and  Daughters'  Home  School  for  Oirls.  Special  and 
regular  courses.  Preparation  for  college  and  European  travel. 
Address  Mrs.  Jane  Orby  Hyde. 

New  York,  CTanandaigua. 

Granger  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Twenty-third  year  begins  September  21.  Certificate  admits 
to  leading  colleges.  Strong  Music  Department.  Gymnasium, 
Lectures.         Samuel  Cole  Fairlby  (Amherst),  Principal. 

New  York,  Irvington-on-Hudson  (twenty  miles  from  New 
York). 

Miss  Bennett's  School  for  Girls. 

Opens  September  28,  1896.  An  exceptional  school  with  the 
most  desirable  school  features.    For  circulars  apply  to 

Miss  May  F.  Bennett. 

New  York,  Mount  Vernon  (half  hour  from  New  York). 

The    Misses    Lockwood's   Collegiate 

Q/^fionl    for   nirlc  Certificates  received  at  Vaasar, 

OCnOOl    lOr    UiriS.  wellesley,  and  Holyoke.   Spe^ 

dal  courses.    Attractive  home.  French  spoken.  Only  earnest 

M^udents  desired. 

New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie*s  School  for  Girls. 

Thirty-third  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  Ck)llege  Prepar- 
atory (bourses.  Diploma  given  in  each.  Certificate  admits  to 
Vusar  and  Wellesley.  Special  courses  in  Art,  Music,  and  Liter- 
ature.   One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York. 

New  York,  New  York,  711,  718,  715,  717  Fifth  Avenue. 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Oirls.  Primary,  prepar- 
atory, academic,  and  musical  departments.  Preparation  for 
college.    Special  courses. 

New  York,  New  York,  2034  Fifth  Avenue. 

Boarding  and  day 
pupils.  ISthvear. 
English,  Science,  Avt,and  Language  courses.  Certificate  admits 
to  college.  Unrivaled  opportunities  for  the  study  of  music 
Home  care  ftod  social  recreation. 

Helen  M.  Scoville,  Edith  L.  Cooper,  Principals. 


Classical  School  for  Girls. 


New  York,  85th  and  86th  Streets,  Riverside  Drive. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

Reopens  October  &. 


Chautauqua 

•••0I1««« 

Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-fifth  year  of  this  famous  and  unique 
institution,  which  has  been  imitated  in  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  South  Africa,  Japan,  and 
in  the  United  States. 

"Not  a  dull  day  aU  summer." 

Chautauqua  is  interesting  and  recreative. 
It  is  not  merely  a  summer  school.  It  is  a 
many-sided  and  charming  social  life. 
No  danger  from  war  or  yellow  fever,  Chau- 
tauqua being  an  inland  resort  and  situated 
at  a  high  altitude. 

"Something  for  every 
member  of  the  famUy." 

Many  resorts  attract  part  of  the  family. 
Chautauqua  provides  something  interest- 
ing for  every  member,  from  the  children  in 
the  Kindergarten  and  Boys*  and  Girls' 
Clubs,  to  the  adults,  in  many  varied  amuse- 
ments and  pursuits. 

Send  for  a  handsome  illustrated  book  and  catalogue,  etc. 

Fr«e.    Special  half  rate  to  Chautauqua  by  nearly  all  rail- 

roads. 

W.  A.  DUNCAN,  Secretary, 
Chatttaaqua,  N.  Y. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

New  York,  New  York,  176  Weet  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Socceasors  to  the  Mlaees  Oreen). 
Boardinff  and  Day  School  for  Oirls  (established  1816). 

Nkw  York,  New  York,  181  Lenox  Arenae,  cor.  119th  Street. 

MIm  Mary  B.  Merlnvton.  i      .     .     , 
MiM  Ruth  M«riB«ton,        [  P^lnc'P»l»- 


School  for  girls. 


Nbw  York,  New  York,  30,  32,  34  East  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Oirls. 


Nkw  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.    Hazen's    Suburban    School    for 

Girls.  Ten  miles  from  New  York. 

Nbw  York,  New  York,  26  E.  Fifty-sixth  Street. 

The  Ruel  School. 

En'olish,  French,  and  Oerman. 
18th  year  begins  October  6.    Primary,  Academic,  and  Ckillege- 
Prepamtory  Courses.    Limited  nnmber  of  resident  pupils. 

Miss  Eleanor  Bobsb,  PrinclpaL 


For  mutual  advantage  wHm  you  utrtU  to  an  adoortiMr  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

GIRLS. 


Academical  an^  Preparatory , 

GIRLS. 


THE  CASTLE^  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N,  Y. 

A  turatiilftil  -^^lukjl.  A'SvupkinKf'^  <'>^  Now  ^"[>rk  t'lty.  All 
(1(*p<irtntf'ntSH  rrj*l4>r*Ni|  h>  lit,  Ftev.  H.  i.',  Pmtt-r,  JtoHr 
Chaiiriccy  M.  Detitjw.     For  liliistnitistl  rlriuliir  &«1i'ili'^'!Mi 

MK"*!',  E.  MA  SUV,  LI*M. 


Nbw  York,  New  York,  «-8  East  Fifty-third  Street. 

Sisters    of  the  Church.     SSSS!°'prim^': 

secondary,  collegiate  departments.  Especial  courses.  College 
preparatory.    Parlor  boarders.    Address 

Sister  in  Charok. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  43  West  Forty-seventh  Street. 

Miss  Whiton  and  Miss  Bangs 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Oirls.  Academic.  Preparatory, 
and  Primary  Departments.  Certificate  accepted  bv  Smith,  Vas- 
sar,  and  Wellesley.  Advanced  courses  and  advantages  of  New 
York  City  for  $pecial  gtudmtt. 

New  York  City,  suburban.    Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Hickock's  School  for  Girls. 

Lectures  by  professors  in   Columbia  University.    Students 
..    . .    .  ..  .  ...  jjj.. 


have  all  advantages  of  close  connection  with  the  city. 
Preparatory.    Special  Courses. 


College 


New  York,  SIng-Slng-on-the-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  Sr^-SSd  c'o~"rt?'i 

in  Art  and  Music.    Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director.    One 
hour  from  New  York.    Thirty-first  year  bwins  September  21. 
Miss  C.  C.  FCLLEH,  Principal. 

New  York,  Syracuse. 

Keble  School  for  Girls. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  Huntington.    Twenty-eighth 
school  year  begins  Thursday,  September  15,  ISOa    Apply  to 

Miss  Mary  J.  Jackson. 

New  York,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School 

Formerly  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary.  Academic  and 
Graduate  courses.  Depart- 
ments of  Music  and  Art. 
Certificate  admits  to  Welles- 
ley,  Smith,  and  Vassar  col- 
leges. 86th  year  opens  Sep- 
tember 21, 1898.  Miss  Mary  ALICE  Knox,  Principal. 

New  York,  Utica. 

Mrs.  Piatt's  School  for  Girls. 

The  school  y^r  begins  Thursday,  September  22, 1888.  Appli- 
cations should  be  made  early. 


f!*'-f«rV 


C  H.I 


OHIO,  Gambler. 

Harcourt  Place  Seminary  for  Girls. 

The  highest  intellectual  advantageH,  a  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable home,  a  bountiful  table,  and  careful  attention  to  all 
that  pertains  to  good  health,  thorouKh  mental  training. 

Mrs.  ADA  I.  AYER  Hills,  Principal. 


Ohio,  Toledo,  2313  Ashland  Avenue. 

The  Misses  Law's  Froebel  Institute. 

Training  School  for  KIndergartners.    Certificate  and  Diploma 
Courses.    Fifteenth  year. 


azine. 


Faculty  of  six.     Mention  this  mag- 
Mary  E.  Law,  M.D.,  Principal. 


Pennsylvania,  Beatty  P.  O.  (Westmoreland  County). 

St.  Xavier's  Academy  for  Girls. 

Under  care  of  Slaters  of  Mercy.    Fifty-fourth  year.    Apply  to 
Directress. 

Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 

Moravian  Seminary  (ForNDEn  1748.) 

and  College  for  Women. 

Ninety  minutes  from  Philadelphia;   two  hours  from  New 
York.    For  circulars  address  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  PrinclpaL 

Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  Girls. 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  Collegre. 

Boarding  and  Day.    Number  strictly  limited.    Specialists  in 
all  departments.    Tennis  and  baaket-balL    Write  for  clrcolar. 

Pennsylvania,  0ermanto¥m,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  and  Welleeley  Preparatory. 
Prepares  for  all  Colleges.  Academic  and  special  coarses.  Be- 
opens  September  28.    Address 

Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richari>8,  Prln. 

Miss  Sara  LoriSE  Tracy,  Associate. 

Pennsylvania,  Litiu. 
T  in#lA«  IJ4II  A  Moravian  Seminary  for  girls  and  young 
l^maen  Iiail.  women,  founded  1794.  A  saf e  home  schooU 
existing  only  for  the  sake  of  its  scholars.  Its  aim  is  the  building 
of  character  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  culture.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  C.  L.  MoENCH,  President. 

Chas.  D.  Kreider,  A.B.,  Head  Master. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1350  Pine  Street. 

Miss  Anable's  Boarding  &  Day  School 

roR  Girls.  EsUb.1848.  Circular  on  application.  Opens  bepcSiS. 

Pennsylvania,  South  Bethlehem. 

RiQhonf  homA  ^  Boarding  and  Day  School  por 
Dl^nopinorpe.  o,rl8.  Colleglate,  preparatory,  and 
academic  courses.  Music  and  art.  Thirty-first  year  begins 
September  21,  1898.  Miss  Frances  M.  Bcchaw,  PrinclpaL 
TheRt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.D.,LL.D..  Pres.  Board  Trustee;!. 


Pennsylvania,  West  Philadelphia,  3509,  3511,  and  8al3 
Hamilton  Street. 

English  and  French  home  school  for  girls. 

Twenty-sixth  year  will  open  September.    College  preparatory. 
Mrs.  Annie  M.  Sctton,  { o_i„^«.i. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Roney,  s  PrindpaJs. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH   sexes. 


Massachusetts,  Wilbraham. 

Wesleyan  Academy.  Both  sexes.  Nine  . 

specialists  In  Classics,  Arts,  and  Music.    Enlarged  endowment 
Insures  superior  advantages  at  moderate  expense.    Eighty-sec- 
ond year.    Opens  September  14, 1898.    For  catalogue  address 
Rev.  Wm.  R.  Newhall,  PrinclpaL 


New  Jersey,  Blalrstown. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  Both  sexes.  Fifty-first  year.  Pre- 
pares for  College  or  Business.  Music,  Art,  Physical  Culture. 
NtfW  fireproof  building  for  ladles.  Low  rates.  Supericn*  advan- 
tages. Send  for  catalogue.    Rev.  John  C.  SHARpA,A.M.,Prln. 


New  Jersey,  Hackettstown. 

Hackettstown  Institute.  Si^-JS^SS^i^^ 

leges.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  and  Commercial  Branches.  Best 
building  of  its  class.  Location  unsurpassed.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars  per  annum.    Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Ferguson,  Ph.D.,  Presklent. 

New  Jersey,  Hlghtstown. 

Peddie  Institute,  for  yocno  men  and  womuc. 


Prepares  for  Colleee,  Scientific  Schools,  Teaching. 
Courses  In  German,  French,  Music,  Art. 


_   Business. 

, Thirty-fin*  year  opens 

September  14.  Address  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Perry,  Ph.D ,  PrlndpaL 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertlaer  please  mention  this  magaiim. 
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Summer  Schools. 


Sum,mer  Schools. 


i  i0>0O000<OOOO0»OtO9O0O0OPiilOO0»O»»0»0  0000>PO00g>>t0l»0O»»9<0P0»0>000»0  90»»»O»»O»»O0»O»»O»»»»^»» 


1 


Asheville  Summer  School  and  Conservatory. 

'*  ^        WHERE  1     In  the  beautiful  firrounds  and  buildings  of  Aaherllle  Colleffe  for  Young  Women,  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  *'  Tlie 

\  \  iMjd  of  the  8ky.**  Grand  scenery,  delightful  climate,  average  temperature  for  summer  70  degrees  F.,  study  a  pleasure. 
i  <        WHATI  Superb  advantages  In  Music,  Art.  Literature,  Sciences,  Elocution,  et<i.  Some  of  the  mostdlstlngulshed  artists  and 

^  teachers  of  America  engaged.    Series  of  grand  concerts,  lectures,  and  en  •     --  —  - 

{  \  excellent  artwretum  and  extensive  botanical  gardens— the  finest  In  this 
«  WHEIVt  Session  opens  July  7  and  closes  August  17.    Both  men  ai 

;;  ttcularsaddresH  ARCHIBALD  A.  JOIVB8.  PresI 

'»»OOtO<OOOOOOOOPII»OOCO>00<OOPPO>0»»009»00»000>00000090<<9000< 


lectures,  and  entertainments  offered.   Mr.  George  W.  Vanderbllt's 
"  is  country— are  open  to  students  In  Botany  and  Biology. 

^ and  women  admitted.    For  large  circular  and  full  par- 

ARCHIBALl)  A.  JOIVB8.  President,  or  " * ^ 


admitted.  For  large  circular  and  full  par-  ^ 
WILLIAM  H.  m5rTO:V.  Secretarv.  i 
»00000  000»»000000»009»00000»»000»»» 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH  SEXE& 


A  Classical  Seminary 
of  high  grade  for  boys 
,  and   g^irls.      BeaatifuJ 
and  healthful  location 
in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley.     A  record  of  44 
years   of    uninterrupted 
successful    educational 
work.     Courses  in  CpU 
lege-Preparatory,   Aca- 
demic, and  Commercial 
I  'i^partments.  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Art,  and  Elocu- 
School  life  that  of  a  cultured 
'-7:  [lome. 

Forty-fifth  year  begins  September  14.     For  catalogue  address 
I  Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M..  Principal.  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  660  Madison  Avenue. 

College  Preparatory  Department  ^^^^^i 

Culture  Schools.    Opens  October  8.     Terms,  $200.     A  few  free 
scholarships.  Pebcival  Chubb,  PrlnclpaL 

Swarthmore         N 
Granunar      ^ 
SchooL 


A  boarding  and  day  school  for  both  sexes  that  is  in  many  ways 
singularly  favored.  Its  nearness  to  Philadelphia  open?  numerous 
means  of  culture;  thu  climate  Im  pleasant  and  equable;  many  of 
the  benefits  of  Swarthmore  College  are  extended  to  Its  pupils. 
It  offers  the  pure,  moral  atmosphere  of  a  Friends*  school.  Ex- 
perienced teachers  and  Improved  methods  assure  good  mental 
training  and  habits.  The  Ideals  of  kindliness  and  refinement 
are  held  up  In  the  school-room  and  the  home  life.  All  buildings 
are  of  stone,  and  new  and  handsome.  The  usual  CoUepe  Pre- 
paratory and  Academic  courses  are  offered.  Terms  moderate. 
ARTHUR  H.  TOMLINSON,  Principal. 

.ly  rhi-|-,tUiji-<til-  N 
I  I"  n  1 14 1  rULtl  I'l 
EiMJnlnc  fnr  W 


New  Yobk.  Franklin. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute.     ^TyT^ot 

1600  a  year  for  a  high-grade  school.  Ours  at  $200  to  $900  is  .superior 
" —     iv  asking  twice  as  much.    Sixty-fourth  year.    Coeduca- 
MlUtary'drill. 

Elmeb  Ellswobth  French,  A.M.,  Principal. 


to 


Academical  and  Preparatory , 

BOTH  SEXES. 

New  Yobk,  Fort  Plain. 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute  (Military).  \^ 

Boys*  and  Olrls*  fitting  school  for  any  college.  Thorough  busi- 
ness course.  Special  advantages  In  Music  and  Elocution.  In  all 
respects  abreast  with  modem  educational  methods.  Fully 
equipped  buildings.  Overlooking  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
""  'J.Josr    -    '  "  


W.  C.  J08LIN,  A. 


ooking 
.M.  (Bi 


irown  University),  Principal. 


Rhode  Islaitd,  East  Qreenwlch. 

East  Greenwich  Academy. 

Founded  180S.  Both  sexes.  On  Narragansett  Bay.  Cot- 
tages. Electric  light.  Elegant  new  dining  hall.  Endowed. 
Twelve  courses.    September  13.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

F.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.D.,  Principal. 


Musical. 


Illinois,  Chicago,  Kimball  Hall. 

American  Conservatory. 

Music  and  Dramatic  Art.  Unrivaled  advantages.  Send  for 
catalogues. 

JoHV  J.  Hattstakht,  Director. 

New  Yobk,  Ithaca. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Free  scholarships  awarded  upon  competition.  Finely  appoint- 
ed home  for  young  ladies.  Faculty  of  artists.  Registration,  366. 
Seventh  year  begins  September  6,  1898.    Send  for  catalog. 

New  Yobk,  New  York  City,  356  West  Twentieth  StreeL 

Albert  W.  Berg. 

Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony.  Manuscript  Mtxsic  revised  for 
publication.  Oflace, 26 Union Square( Wm. A.  Pond  <&  Co.). 

Summer  Schools. 

'i». 

P        •  Courses  in  French  Language,  Liter- 

LOXIS  ature.    History,    and    Art,    including 

Drawing,    Painting,    and    Modeling, 
under  eminent  French  masters. 

Courseo  elective.     Arranged  so  as 

to  give  sufficient  time  for  pleasure 

and  recreation. 

Cost,  including  first-clase  steamship  accommodations, 

railroad  fares,  four  trips  outside  of  Paris,  board  and 

room  for  the  full  time,  tuition  in  all  branches  mentioned, 

and  lectures  upon  places  visited,  only  $250. 

Write  for  particulars  to  editor  of  Art  EducatUm^  76  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

ViBoiNiA,  Charlottesville. 

Summer  Law  Lectures. 

UKiVEBSiTYor  ViBGiNiA.  29th  Summer.  Beginning  July  1, 
180B,  continuing  two  montlis.    For  catalogue  address 

Dean  or  the  Summbb  Law  School,  Charlottesvine.  Va. 


Summer 
SchooL 


For  mutual  advantag§  utken  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  please  mention  this  magazine, 
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Summer  Schools. 


St.  John's  Snmnier  School. 

TENTH  SESSION, 

Summer  of  1898,  at  St  John's  School, 

ManIhis,N.Y. 


Including  bicycle  excursion,  camp,  and  ocean  cruise  on 
school  yat'ht.  Exceptional  opportunities  for  study.  Apply 
to  Col.  WM.  VEKBECK,  Itfanlius,  N.  Y. 


Correspondence. 


Instruction  by  mall,  adapted  U 
Me  ■     * 

ehced^nu  competent  Instrtic 


every  one. 
by  leadlnr 


Methods  approver 
educators.    Experl 


Study; 

Law 

at 


tors.  Takes  spare  time  only 
Three  courses,  preparatory 
business,  college.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  better  your  condi- 
tion and  prospects.  Students 
and  Rraduates  everywhere. 
Bight  yeflrs  of  success.  Full 
particulars  free. 


HOME: 


ur^.  tr.rois    l*^ '>"<*'>■< til  1^   i*itn'[    l4«t 

t>*'!i  HOME.    i^Li'^Mjeif  iruftr&iLt  ewl  i^vtry^ 
Ai]iii»f   lAiin*    F4a«sl1PH  f^hJah  Im'Ia 

1^  n  L 1  *y  y  tyu^    Try  it.    ( "»tii  o^  trt*  J 
BRYANT  &  ©TRATTOH-  _ 

journalism' 

INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL  ONLY* 

A  TIlMlturUii  una  Si  IKNTIFIO  voi^rm 
Rriliipti'4  t-<  tlir  Ludiviihiiil  ut-etJj  i»r  nrrttHn. 
Li  »n  ic  *'HTa  li  h  >■  h  »'H  J .  *lt*-.»  t  r  »f  1 9  j  1 1 1  ^,  s  ii  r  »'e»M  f  1  il, 
Iu<ttruGtHir»^ttu-iift]<  lmImimI  ronu}!:!^!!!.  Hm- 
d* 'Ill's  nufiv^-irui  ftiHi  piiNt^M.  Hi'^T  lit  reft'f- 
f  uor*.    H'rite  for  dt^crUnlvti  catal^riip.    It  l* 

SpaA^iffB  coRitsfomJEjrci  sohool  or  jouv 

F4U5V,  Nu.  iiT^lujjljjijL  tUtJjt-  JjKlrtiit.  Mich. 


Unclassified. 


Connecticut,  New  London. 

Instruction  for  Epileptics. 

A  delightful  home ;  careful  and  Judicious  Instruction,  combined 
with  the  nioHt  Improved  svKtem  of  treatment,  under  a  physician 
of  long  experience  In  this  disease.  Send  for  circulars  and  refer- 
enc«>».  Dr.  Williamson. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  3156  Indiana  Avenue. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital of  Chicago,  111.  SS'r^^^r**''^"'*"^ 

"      ember  14, 1897.    New  coll 
lepltal  of  225  beds  now  open. 

Joseph  R.  Cobb,  M.D. 


course  of  lectures  will 
commence  September  14, 1897.  New  college  building.  EqiuiUty 
in  Hex.  New  hospital  of  225  beds  now  open.  Send  for  announce- 
ment. 


Mashachi'setts,  Itoston,  Mass.  Charitable  Mechanic  Assoc. 
Bldg.,  Huntington  Avenue. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

( Established  In  1S80  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway)  began 
Its  ninth  year  September  28.  isy*. 

AMY  MoKRis  HoMANS,  Director. 

MAS8ACHi7SiSTTS,  Bostou,  Huutlngtou  Avenue. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Household 
Arts, 


Established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway, 
reopened  September  28.    Address  the  director, 
Miss  AMY  MoitRls  H0MAN8. 


Unclassified. 


Mind  Culture 


A  Masterpiece  in  Ed- 
ucation 

A  Classic fcr THINK- 
ERS in  ali  vooatlcns 

For  those  who  think  or 
wonld  know  how  to  think 


WHEflEWITHAl 

or 

I    THINKER5 


Uve  circular  free— or  $ijoo  for  the 

Clerg-y  and  Teachers  disconnt  25  per  cent. 
Schoola-Trade-General  Aifency-special  disconnts 

WHEREWITHAL  BOOK  CO. 

Philaddphia  Bourse  7th  floor    and  39  N.  Front  Strwt 


rianual  Training. 

PREE  COURSES  for  TEACHERS,  fitting  for  both  Gram- 
■^  mar  and  High  School  Work  at  the  SLOYD  TRAIN- 
ING  SCHOOL,  established  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw.  Time 
for  each  course,  October  1  to  June  1.    Address 

aUSTAP  LARSSON»  Principal, 
39  North  Bennet  St.,       ....       Boston.  Jlass. 


Michigan,  Detroit,  11  Adelaide  Street. 


^ 
^ 


The  Lewis  School  for 

STAnnERERS 

Write  for  onr  new  book,  Tii  b  obig  i.v  or  Stam- 
mering (IMpsffee)  and  Souvenir,  ouuuunln^ 
36  Illustrations  and  halMone  eocravinsa  Sect 
tree  to  any  stammerer  for  6c  to  cover  postage. 


International  Institution  "**  tSSv^''*^'' 

This  institution,  unique  In  Its  kind,  with  centers  In  Prsnoe  snd 
Germany,  offers  unpaialleled  opportunities  to  yoon^  lads  for 
learning  the  modem  languages  and  for  finishing  their  edocatk» 
by  travel  in  Europe  and  the  East.  For  particulars,  please  ad* 
dress  Rev.  S.  J.  Christkn,  Legation  Suisse  k  Paris,  Prance. 


Teachers^  Agencies. 

New  York  City. 

KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 

HAS   EARNED   ITS   REPUTATION   THROUGH    THE 
QUALITY   OP   THE  TEACHERS   SUPPUED. 

UIGII    GRADE    TEACHERS    NOW    W^ ANTED    FOK    AU. 
KINDS   OP   POSITIONS. 

Is  there  a  iMsltlon  open  In  your  school  7  Do  you  want  a  better 
position  or  know  where  a  teacher  is  wanted?  If  so,  write  fall 
particulars  at  once.  Every  letter  confldentlaL  Reference  manual 
and  form  for  stamp.  H.  S.  KELLOOO,  Makagrr, 

Xo.  61  E.  9th  Strttt,  NEW  YORK. 


New  York,  New  York,  150  Fifth  Avenue. 

E.  Miriam  Coyriere  Teachers*  Agenqr. 

Established  188a  Colleges,  schools,  and  families  supplied. 
Teachers  placed.  Schools  conscientiously  recommended  to  pai^ 
ents.    Musical  Department.    School  property  rented  and  sold. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  wriU  to  an  adoertisor  piease  mention  this  magoMlm^, 
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Correspondence.  I  Correspondence. 


STUDY  lAW  AS  HOMEvj, 


WORK  OUT  YOUR  A  OWN  SUCCESS 


k  *  \  /tOTLAXrE  Iti  wAtchlnjT  opjwrtunlty ;  taef.  and  dArine  in  wiling 
y      upfHi  optwjrrutilty  s  ftjn't?  ivnd  perslntenct*  m  cmwdlnjj  ojipor- 
titnfty  to  kn  utmD«<^  of  pnt^lhlfi  t%<:-hl«r>'f^m«nl— ttii:**e  are  tho 
atwrtlal  vlrtur*  which  muslci>mnmfi<l  Buc^cfw,"' 

iTatnpt  dtH:tj}Loii  inid.  whtile-soTiliNl  Jict^nn  fiwpi^p  tho  world  before 

^1  .  Ml.    8iimaan<<  UfuauUlH  "  I>nit -i^ult  fur  1■vtrllt^>Mlr^Jln  [i[»ijurtunltti!i«i 

umTntm  iwcAAkm^ And  uin  k"  r  N,  1 1 1  yr-  nt      r  I .  (^  .IIU  Ll  n*  y^ii.Lhv  nUl- 

^    ;  I  j-n  p<-*rtnsf  ov*i-  hln  r**w  l».iuk^  ji  t  n  i^;  h  t  hi  hl-<  r;bi  f  i-rV  i/^Hn ;  tlm^  did 

I  h..  i.ln.thofltnflratanrt  yiMtnk;  Uw  yti  f  t^kUtii!  tht^f  ircult;  thimdid  T.ln- 

■  111!,  \\\.f  n,<^"*  1  r  V,  ttn'  li'k'l'-l ntur,  tlip  clitpf  exet'rjtJvt!.    '* Tti*"  liiH*t  lliet^T'' 

-;i>  ^  t:.  }|  I  lidij.ln,  "uri-  n*it  tli[K4fl  wbQ  hAve  wn]t«-d  fnrcliaiifyM,  but  who 

It4iv(?  t;ik('ii  (iK^iii;  l«.*;<hv|ir»cl  tl>«chiUiCH;  t-onqu«rt^d  thfjf'hjiiit^t'i^  Jindmndt^ 

I  hujicp  i  iui  M'r  vlt^r/ '  Th  i  H  m«  An^q,  If  I  ^1  [q  pier  Xa  n  jjii  iiKf s  t  lint  c  hp  pf  irtuiiliS  L^si 

areofU'hpri:'«'nU'dwhU"hymiKmlmj»i»ve  Um  good  Ad%ii.ntiure  If  jnu  will 

nidynrf.  If  Kft'd  Dr>^nicliuw,fl  htiuk  l»c>y  atidAHLii^ne,{.'i9Uid  beo>T|it?Airk  omtoFi 

A 1 1  cd  I  U^r*  A  Htii  tf^^ni  AT) ,  w  li  nt  ou  frhl  t  hi?  jKJorpst  whl  if'  h^sy  tfl  dn,  wl  lO  T«  rtc  h 

in  in>]x><^u[dtle9  com pcure'd  with  DoiijfljiHft,  who  did  opt  wen  own  hL9  own 

bixlyV 

Thelw^t  jMith  to  RSAiccertfl  In  llfr  Is  tjimiich  thf*lA^;  iiml  this  Lm  bot  Hay- 

yi»r.  A  h*KrtnMliir«i,tlijn  Is  a  "  IHw^phJ  f*du<'AtUjin  "  ltj,il--*«!i!f,  WfniE^vfryouf 
iiH.plnitlitri'*,  II  tlirnriHit:!!  i;n>itiii|hiE?  In  \v^\\\  tfrlntinin-H,  el  traluml  and  dl!^' 

iTlTiilEbuTLni^f  nihuL  -a  Jriillrtnl  niLjirk  a4  IMn  fti'^nti'tuiH'H  ^-iilU-fl:  -  iTlves  •^nM 
Y\  p  ri  »f  t » I J  ml  i\4\  vj  Lii  ijiiTi?  P)  V  I'  r  y  I  - 1  ]  r  a>^HJ  •<■  in  1 1?^  n  ,it »- 1  lu  i  E  il  rl  j^  i  tv,  I  Mti 

\\"*!'  iilfi-T*  ifni  tlif;iiil>t>itrii3tilij'  h'i^hJcly  tmvuthHiiniv  inyunrHpAivtlnH'. 

iht  T Wvw^*.'  ►■s|n'Ti^i',  t»y  A  nieiljiixl  pnivftn  thrcjiufh  Ui*i*rly  rdhn  ypsu-*'  nf 

►  ■  [■(  I ri'  ■l.  <  UmiI  Iii  U^  n^HuUf.    Our  mpth«»d  ihdnil^-s  the  (•'xt-Hp'-j'k, 

I  !  1 1  ri' .  1 1 1 1 1  ^1  en  <  I V  ( ^-i  J  Li^n^,  Ai]  d  iXXiX  X-l.wmk  f  ent  i  I  ri'K.  N*i  vf-r  Ih  !  hf^  It  l-,( .  -  r  s  .  ■  ( 
lELr.M^li'iHil  Itti^Ali  Al^piLn-Arit  Vihiy  \\\v•^1\^\^\A^^^!\  >.hj|-i,'ii>i:  '■*'-  UiUi^l  \l\fKi\Wi\\\,i 
Xhnv  ttkrAdi]i1«MlHiit'i  tTn'liAT,  arid  •t'^n.^U*'  .vmi.  r..r  i  !,.■  .i  -klKtf,  Ihr-iimiii"^'  ■[ 
4J^rjiiitin,tt>^niM]  ifcrnifllrlnu  lnwyj-r^  Lj^  h'-\4Ty  ^rnii-  nint  i^'rrJtnry  [^.^  jir""T 

\Vt'  orkt;htrit4-iUlK<  tcnf  hlii^ of  Ijiw  i>y  elm  ■  Jtoiikt  --,i  udy  "  uieiluitl. 4t;j>l 
nm^in  I  Lie  Ii'imI  Iti  tlio  cIiArACti'r  of  uiirwurk  tuii  well  ud  I qii $».,{.'< jcpfirl'^'nci'. 
ii.n\\  n-'^iKiii-'lhmty. 

WrUt'  fipF  ri^tJvUitniP  pf  partlculjira.  ft  In  furiilBhed  /ly*.  KWve  thcj 
follow tni;  Addrt.-ii«  In  full  : 

The  Spribue  Corhespondence  School  of  Law, 


No.  263  Telephone  Building 


~^=w^mrw: 


W*'^- 


Detroit,  Mich 


Teachers^  Agencies. 


New  ToaK,  Albany,  24  State  Street. 

Albany  Teachers*  Agency. 

Provides  schools  of  all  grades  with  competent  teachers.    As- 
slatB  teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

Haruin  p.  Frknch,  Manager. 


Teachers^  Agencies. 


in- 
va- 


An    Acrpnr*V    ^^  yaluable  In  proportion  to  its 
Ail    A^CUCJ    fluence.     If  it  merely  hears  of    ._ 
cancies  and  tells  fliof  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  il*«-i  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 

'  ^''■*|?ii;,?,°,?N?y?  Recommends 


recommends 
C.  W.  BARD] 


TKACHERS    WANTED! 

UNION    TEACHE^RS'    A  G  E^  N  C  J  E^  S^Q  F    AMEJRICA, 

RBV.    L,   D«   BAM,   D.D.,   nANAGERT^     — ^  •^    - 

iHCtabuvv*  'Po-t  TorxmtOt  (Jan,;  New  OrUant,  La.;  New  York,  N,  T,;  WaOtHntfton,  D.  C;  San  Fmneitco,  OaL;  Chieagot  TZL; 

8L  LouU,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  Colorado, 
'there  are  thoosands  of  positions  to  be  filled  dnring  the  school  term,  caused  by  resignation,  death,  etc.   We  had  over  8,000  vacancies 
faring  the  past  season.    Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  In  everv  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  as  over  96  per  cent,  of  those 
who  registered  before  August  secured  positions.    One  fee  registers  in  9  offices.    Address  all  applications  to  PIttsbarg.  Pa. 

For  mutual  adveuitage  when  you  wriU  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business,  we  will,  without  charge, 
have  sent  to  you  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  most  reliable  railroads,  steamers, 
hotels  or  boarding  houses.  We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  thorough  information  on  tourist 
lines  and  resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much  inconvenience. 

Address    Traveler's  Inquiry  Desk, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


Qyeen  of  SyiBier  Trips 

BY  SEA. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

New,  Fast  and  Eiefaot  Steamships 

—BETWEEN— 

Baltimore,   BostoD^   Providence, 

Norfolk,  Savannah, 

Newport  News. 

Cuisine  and  accommodations  anequaled. 

Send  /or  deter iptive  folder  and  tour  book. 

J.  C.  Whitney,  T.  M.    W.  P.  Turner,  O.  P.  A. 

Qenertkl  Offices,  Baltimore,  Md, 


GOING 
TO 


^ 


ALASK 

Looking  for  Brand  Seonery  7 
WanttoGetRleh?   Yos7 

Then  write  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company,  San  Francisco,  for 
<^  The  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska  and 
the  Klondike,"  ««  map  of  Alas- 
ka," «^  Alaska  Kxcarslons,"  and 
other  publications,  all  free.  Total  post- 
age, lo  cents. 

Remember  that  this  company  operates  over 
so  steamships— has  been  running  to  Alaska 
the  year  round  for  over  20  years — is  the  U.  S. 
Mail  and  Alaska  express  carrier — has  steamers 
especially  built  for  the  Alaska  route — has  the 
experienced  pilots  and  officers  who  arc  famil- 
iar with  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  inland 
route— runs  steamers  to  all  principal  Pacific 
coast  ports  from  Mexico  to  Alaska  inclusive. 
Travelers  who  regard  their  time  and  their 
safety  as  of  value  will  sec  to  it  that  their 
tickets  read  over  the  Pacific  Cosst  Steam- 
ship Company 'S  line.  The  company's  cel- 
ebrated excursion  steamer  Queen  is  scheduled 
to  sail  for  Alaska  from  Seattle^  Tacoma,  and 
Victoria  June  4, 19,  July  4,  10,  August  3,  18, 
calling  at  Muir  Glacier  and  other  poinu  of  in- 
terest. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO., 

General  Agents,  8AH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  War  and  Tourist  TravcL 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
usual  spring  and  summer  rush 
of  travel  seems  to  be  rather  com- 
plex. When  the  trouble  first 
came  and  we  were  all  anxiously 
awaiting  the  course  of  events, 
which  should  confirm  or  disturb 
our  fourth  decade  of  peace,  the 
war  gloom  threw  its  deepest 
shadows  ahead,  and  for  a  time 
all  the  transatlantic  steamers 
were  very  scantily  passengered. 
The  only  line  sailing  under  'the 
American  flag  was  naturally  the 
heaviest  sufferer;  its  bookings 
fell  rapidly  to  half  and  then  to  a 
quarter  of  their  normal  propor- 
tions; and  finally,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  its  fleet 
avoided  a  total  cessation  of  ac- 
tivity only  by  being  selected  as 
auxiliary  cruisers  for  the  United 
States  Government — a  piece  of 
good  luck  which  was  perhaps 
only  flttiug,  inasmuch  as  its  mis- 
fortune had  come  through  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Curiously  enough,  when  the 
crisis  came  and  Spain  declared 
that  to  her  pride  our  "ultimatum" 
could  mean  only  war,  the  Atlan- 
tic fleet  was  at  once  largely 
patronized.  For,  eWdently,  many 
travelers  who  had  been  waiting 
the  result  of  the  negotiations 
then  bought  their  tickets — so 
much  more  taunting  is  uncer- 
tainty than  even  actual  hostili- 
ties. The  withdrawal  of  the 
vessels  referred  to  gave  the  sur- 
vivors plenty  of  business  for  a 
time,  but  the  spurt  does  not  seem 
to  have  lasted.  Thousands  of 
tourists  who  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  Europe  some  weeks 
ago  are  still  in  this  country— 
whether  from  the  illogical  but 
potent  feminine  feeling  that  the 
conflict  adds  the  final  "  thing  too 
much  "  to  the  terrors  of  the  deep, 


Health  and  Pleasure 

For  the  sunner  months  can  be  bad       I 

AT  MODERATE   COST 

in  the  mountains  of  Orange,  Sullivaa.  I 
Ulster,  and  Delaware  Counties,  N.  Y., 
on  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Ne* 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway,  a  -r- 
gion  of  great  beauty  and  absolute  heai:v 
fulness,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  l^-* 
air,  pure  water,  pure  milk.  Send  6  cess 
for  postage  to  the  undersigned,  or  call  and 
get  free  at  offices  below  the  handsonx 
illustrated  book,  "SUMMER  HOMEV 
of  160  pages.  It  gives  list  of  Hotels. 
Farm  and  Hoarding  Houses,  with  ihcr 
location,  rates,  attractions,  etc. 

IN  NEW  YORK  :  113,  165,  171,  3:1 
944,  T323  Broadway,  287  Fourth  Arc- 
nue,  3  Park  Place,  Journal  office,  it: 
Nassau  Street,  737  Sixth  Avenue,  251 
Columbus  Avenue,  1 53  East  One  Hundrei: 
and  Twenty-fit th  Street.  273  West  Cte 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  Tickc: 
Offices  Franklin  and  West  Forty-secooj: 
Street  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN  :  4  Court  Street.  ?to 
Fulton  Street,  98  Broadway,  801  Man- 
hattan Avenue,  Eagle  Office. 

Passenger  rates  now  only  two  cents  pr 
mile. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON,  Oeoeril  Passener  AgnS. 
56  Beaver  Street.  NEW  YORK. 

Ciliradi  ii  Suiitr 

is  the  most  attractive  place  on  ite 
continent.  Fascinating  mountain 
scenery  and  glorious  climate  are  ihi 
two  essential  features.  Send  t^^^ 
cent  stamp  for  "A  Day  in  theU- 
fions,"  beautifully  illustrated  and  (in- 
scriptive of  the  mountain  resorts,  or 
for  "Trouting  in  Colorado  Waie?," 
if  interested  in  that  splendid  spcxt. 

Address  T.  E.  FISHER, 

Astt.  Qen.  P«»ic«ger  Afcet 
Oulf  Road.  Denver,  Cdo-' 
Room  808  Cheesouu)  Bloci- 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  wriU  to  an  aduortisor  plea»o  mentiom  this  magaxtmo. 
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Far  From  War's 
Manims -=x 

Is    the  region  traversed  by  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  on  the  American  continent  such  a 
cluster  of  attractive  summer  resorts  as  it 
reaches.     Seacoast  and  the  finest  of  surf 
bathing  ;  the  marvelous  scenery  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  the  beautiful  Baie  des  Chaleurs, 
and  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Lower  St. 
Lawrence  regions  ;  and  a  land  where  hunt- 
ers   for  big  and  little  game,  as  well  as 
those  after  salmon,  trout,  and  all  the  other 
fresh  and  salt  water  fish,  may  verify  the 
most  incredible  stories  of  the  game  which 
used  to  swarm  in  the  Eastern  States  three 
centuries  ago.  Restigouche  and  Metapedia 
are  names  to  make  the  sportsman's  eyes 
flash.    These  are  but  the  most  charming  of 
its  attractions.     And  withal  comfortable 
trsuns  supplied  with  every  modem  con- 
venience whirl  over  this  all-rail  route  from 
Quebec  to  St.  John  and  Halifax. 

There  is  no  space  here  even  to  hint  at 
the  wealth  of  scenic,  sporting,  and  sanitary 
advantages  which  are  thus  brought  near 
to  the  thousands  sweltering  in  our  great 
cities.  A  postal  to  the  General  Passenger 
Agent  at  Monckton,  New  Brunswick,  will 
bring  you  much  information.  To  really 
appreciate  what  the  Intercolonial  means 
you  have  but  to  try  such  a  vacation  as  is 
described. 

if  yon  really  want  to  enjoy  yonr  holiday 

TAKE  THB 

Red  Cross  Line  Steamers 

FOR 

lalifu,N.S..  St.  Johns,  N.F.. 
aiidPilliy's  Island,  N.F. 


Aa  occao  voyage  at  one-quarter  the  cost  of 
going  to  Europe  and  a 

GREATER  CHANGE  OF  AIR  AND  SCENE. 

Far«~FUWT  CABIN.  iBeUdlag  Heals  and 
SUtcrooM  Bertk.  HALIFAX,  $10;  ST.  JOHNS, 
|S4 ;  FILLET'S  ISLAND,  $40. 

KBTURN  TICKETS  AT  RSDUCBD  RATES. 

BOWttINO  A  ARCHIBALD, 
DFI««r,  PMdaee  Ezeh.  Annex  Bnlldlns,  N.T. 


or  from  an  ardent  curiosity  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  struggle,  or  from  a  sheer 
patriotism  that  forbids  a  flight 
to  foreign  shores  at  such  a  time 
of  stress,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Certain  it  is  that  many  rail- 
roads and  hotel  proprietors  are 
confidently  counting  upon  this 
body  of  stay-at-homes  as  a  factor 
in  a  successful  se-ason. 

At  home,  too,  the  situation  has 
undergone  many  changes  from 
weelc  to  week.  The  first  symp- 
tom here  was  a  most  depressing 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  in  the  thousands 
of  seaside  resorts  which  usually 
claim  so  large  a  proportion  of 
those  who  fiee  from  the  city^s 
torrldity.  Prom  Bar  Harbor  to 
St.  Augustine  there  was  weeping 
and  lamentation,  with  almost 
the  sole  exception  of  Old  Point. 
Here  the  presence  of  the  fiying 
squadron  produced  an  altogether 
extraordinary  crowd.  Wives, 
mothers,  and  sweethearts  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea  made  the  whole 
place  assume  an  air  of  prosperity 
and  gayety.  It  was  a  flimsy  edi- 
flce,  however,  and  crumbled  like 
a  house  of  cards  as  soon  as  the 
ships  were  ordered  to  sea  and  the 
attraction  was  withdrawn.  It 
is  easy  to  jest  about  the  situa^ 
tion  of  the  luckless  proprietors 
who  took  time  by  the  forelock 
and  engaged  their  seaside  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  before  the 
dogs  of  war  had  even  begun  to 
growl,  but  it  looks  at  present  as 
if  the  prosperous  season  upon 
which  the  inland  resorts  are 
entering  will  mean  very  serious 
loss  to  a  host  of  their  competitors 
on  the  coast.  On  the  various 
islands,  some  of  which  are  so 
popular  year  after  year,  there  is 
an  absolute  stagnation.  It  is  re- 
ported that  along  the  Jersey 
coast  cottages  have  vainly  sought 
occupancy  at  a  quarter  their  cus- 
tomary rental ;  and  unless  a  sud- 
den and  speedy  change  in  the 
outlook  brings  relief  the  "  resort" 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  will 
long  remember  1896. 

It  seemed  for  a  time  that  this 
had  occurred.  When  the  account 
of  Admiral  Dewey's  dashing  feat 
was  followed  by  the  "  news"  that 
the  Cape  Verde  squadron  had  re- 
turned to  Cadiz,  it  looked  as  if 
confidence  would  be  restored. 
The  newspapers  printed  long  ac- 
counts telling  why  the  retrograde 


A  Quarter  of  a  Million  Dollars 

Will  accoipplish  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  luxury,  and  its  possibilities  along  the 
lines  of  comfort  and  decoration  have 
rarely  been  more  strikingly  exemplified 
than  in  a  pair  of  new  trains,  the  '*  Pi- 
oneer Limited,"  running  daily  between 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  and  Min- 
neapolis. The  railroad  company  has 
"laid  itself  out"  on  these  twin  trains, 
which  are  fitted  up  more  like  some 
millionaire's  show  house  than  like  pub- 
lic conveyances. 

Each  train  is  made  up  as  usual,  even 
the  vestibules  being  finished  in  mahog- 
any. Throughout  these  are  abundant 
electric  lights,  an  auxiliary  battery  in 
each  car  being  provided  in  addition  to 
the  dynamo  outfit,  and  the  vestibules 
and  steps  are  as  light  at  midnight  as 
at  noon. 

Immediately  behind  the  baggage  car 
(well  supplied  with  bicycle  racks)  are 
the  buffets,  each  divided  into  a  smoking 
compartment,  one  for  cards,  and  a  buffet 
proper.  On  the  walls  shine  rich,  glossy 
mahogany  from  the  forests  of  St.  Jago, 
carved  and  inlaid  with  tulip,  amaranth, 
primavera,  saffron-olive,  cocobolo,  white 
holly,  and  English  oak.  Handsome  mir- 
rors, easy-chairs,  deep  sofas,  reading  and 
writing  tables,  with  soft  green  hang- 
ings ail  about  and  a  heavy  Wilton  car- 
pet on  the  fioor,  help  to  make  a  men's 
"living  apartment"  as  decorative  as  it 
is  comfortable. 

The  sleepers,  too,  are  wonderfully  dif- 
erentfrom  the  stuffy,  dirty-brown  places 
of  torture  in  which  most  travelers  have 
at  some  time  been  confined.  Finished 
in  pad  oak  or  vermilion  wood,  and  shad- 
ing off  in  color  from  a  delicate  old  blue 
in  the  carpets  to  a  cheerful  robins'-egg 
hue,  picked  out  in  gilt,  in  the  ceiling, 
the  whole  is  at  once  harmonious  and 
restful. 

In  the  compartment  dining  and  chair 
cars,  too,  each  with  its  special  woods 
and  colors,  no  trouble  or  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  these  temporary 
dwelling-places  true  works  of  art.  Havi- 
land  china  andsilverware  of  fascinating 
antique  design  are  parts  of  a  table  ser- 
vice which  few  private  houses  could 
equal. 

The  day  coaches  are  provided  with 
large  toilet-rooms,  and  these  apartments 
in  the  sleepers  are  furnished  with  every 
device  ingenuity  could  suggest,  even 
down  to  an  electric  arrangement  for 
heating  the  ladies'  curling-tongs  1 

In  short,  no  traveler  can  know  the 
high-water  mark  of  railroad  comfort 
and  elegance  until  he  has  seen  these 
really  superb  creations  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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HEUTH!  REST!  COMFORT! 


T^  Jackson    Sanatorium, 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

A  Magnificent  HecUth  Institu- 
tion, established  in  1858 ;  open  all  the 
year.  On  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad,  a  night's  ride  from 
New  York  City  and  two  hours  from  Buf- 
falo. Fire  rroof  Main  Building. 
All  modem  improvements;  service  high- 
est grade.  If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to  write  for 
illustrated  literature,  addressing 

J.  ARTHUR  JACKSOR,  I.D.,  Secretary, 


<  '»P»O»»»OOO0O»OOO»»OOO9OO»O0OPOO»Oi  > 

:|KirkwoodInn,£*2SS^;: 

; ;  Rebuilt^  refuraisficcL  )898.  Ideal  \  \ 
; ;  family  resort  Sea-batlung.  Lawn  ;  ; 
; ;  and  forest  CXrt-door  sports,  Ekcbrk  ; 

;  lights.    Perfect  sanitation* 

;     New  York  Office,  43  Cedar  St     \\ 


Mt.  Lake  NaM. 

2,800  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the 
Alleghany  Mountains*  One  of  the 
most  healthful  and  interest' 
in^fhces  to  be  found*  Send  for 
circular  and  terms* 
Address  J.  K.  ATKEB. 

Mt.  Lake  Park.  Md. 

NIMROD  HALL. 

In  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Virginia* 


C'heapneM, 

Comfort. 

Health. 

and  Sport. 


That  real  sport  can  be  had  and  that  the  place  is 
all  It  is  represented  to  be,  refer  to  Mr.  Charles  D. 
I^nier,  Business  Manager  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews. 

Many  other  New  York  references  on  application  to 

imgir,  Nimrod  Hall,  Va. 

Rates  from  $g  per  week  up. 


movement  had  been  niftde  and 
d  i  biti  n  g  ti  pon  i  t«  si  jj:n  i  ficance  ; 
tlie  customs  of  hi  thermit  ion  n  I  Ihw 
as  regnrdfl  homliftrdinetits  ami 
the  elaiwrate  »tratej?ic  re*iwou» 
agniuBt  suth  a  proe^jing  on  tba 
eaemy'.s  part  combing  to  create 
the  belief  thiit  surf-ljatbing  this 
season  inight,  after  all,  l>e  feasi- 
ble. And  then,  presto  I  another 
about-face.  The  Spaniard*  had 
not  gone  to  Cadiz;  and,  more- 
over, incoming  steamers  brought 
tales  (perhaps  apocryphal)  of 
Spanish  cruisers  and  destroyers 
lurking  about  our  coast;  and  the 
"scare"  was  again  in  evidence. 
As  these  lines  are  written  an  ac- 
tion is  expected  at  any  time  iu 
the  West  Indies.  Should  Ad- 
miral Sampson  administer  to  the 
enemy  as  crushing  a  defeat  as 
that  which  was  his  lot  under  the 
guns  of  Cavitd,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  seashore  may  still  claim 
a  portion  of  its  stanchest  adher- 
ents. The  trade  papers  profess 
to  believe  that  the  hotel  pro- 
prietors will  "  come  out  all  right," 
since  they  say  the  rents  will  be 
far  more  reasonable  and  "the 
enormous  sums  expended  by  the 
Government  for  raising,  equip- 
ping, and  sustaining  the  army 
will  very  quickly  reach  the  peo- 
ple. Money  will  be  compara- 
tively easy,  and  the  summer 
hotels  everywhere  will  have  a 
prosperous,  if  not  phenomenal, 
season." 

In  any  case,  however,  the  Cats- 
kills,  Adirondacks,  Berkshires, 
White  Mountains,  and  all  the 
New  England  and  New  York 
summering  places  away  from  the 
ocean  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
refuge  of  an  unusually  large  army 
this  season.  There  is  no  lack  of 
choice  even  with  the  seacoast 
left  out  of  the  question.  The 
Shawangunk  region  of  New 
York,  almost  rivaling  the  Adi- 
rondaclu  in  wildness,  in  its  iron 
and  chalybeate  springs,  and  in  its 
boating  and  fishing,  offers  many 
attractions  at  Ellen  ville.  Liberty, 
Neversink,  and  Guymond 
Springs  ;  the  many  classic  spots 
along  the  Hudson,  from  Yonk- 
ers  to  Saratoga  Springs,  are  pe- 
rennial in  their  inducements, 
Ltake  Mohonk  t)eing,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  widely  patron- 
ized spots  in  this  vicinity;  in  the 
Catskills  the  tourist  finds  beauty 
and  variety  of  mountain  scenery 
with  unusual  accessibility:  Cats- 


Walter's  Sanitarium 

WALTER'S  PARK,         WEBNEBSTLLI^  Tk. 

In  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  is   iza- 

equaled   as    a   Winter    Rbsort      £or 

invalids.      All   modem   conveni^acca. 

Catalogues  free.  Address  B«bi.  WmlC«rv  BLA. 


Tka  Rlstoric  Wklta  Snlphir  Spriici. 

Greenhrier  County^  West  VirgiiaiA, 
The  Reprefentative  Resort  of  the  3oiia. 
A  great  central  point  of  reunion  for  t^ 
best  society  of  the  North,  South,  East,  j^i^ 
West.  Immediately  on  main  Une  C.  <fc  O.  R9. 
Accommodation  for  2,000.  Season  JxMne  H 
to  October  1.   Correspondence  solicited. 

Ir.  W.  ScoTiUc,  Jtfana^cr. 


Whkn  in  new  YORK  City  stop  at 

MILLER'S  HOTEL, 

39  West  a6th  St. 

The  great  Family  Hotel  for  Tourists,  Teacben, 
and  Commercial  Travelera.  Especiaiiy  ^^nffd  to 
Ladies,  traveling  alone  or  in  parties. 

Anerican  plan,  $a  to  $4  per  day. 

Turkish,  Electric,  and  Roman  Baths  coiaected  -m^k.  ^t 
Hotel.  Clean,  Quiet,  Comfortable.  Best  ventU«ckw ;  Iks 
■*"^**-  Send  for  circulars, 

CHARLES  H.  HAYNES.  Proprietor. 


Rocky    Point     Iniu 

Head  of  Fourth  Lake,  PuKob  Chala, 
ADIRONDACKS. 

PIOTURCSQUC    AND     POPULAR. 

Open   June   15.     For  illustrated  folder,   etc, 
ROCKY   POINT  INN  CO.,  Old  Forge.  N.  yT 


Beautiful  Norwood  Park... 

Situated  near  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

"M  OR  WOOD  PARK  U  noted  for  its  magnificent  park,  m 
*^  splendid  drives,  and  iu  grand  Casino.  Allitsptrrams. 
such  as  driving,  lawn  tennis,  bowling,  billiards,  entooa- 
ments  and  hops,  are  exclusive  to  residents  of  Its  cottacei 
and  their  Wends.  These  cottages  are  completely  fisaisked. 
including  piano,  and  present  every  comfort  and  coBTcaioce 
of  a  city  home.  Most  of  its  twenty-six  cottages  »rr  alitsKtr 
let  for  the  season.  For  the  few  remaining,  apply  for  tenu 
and  p%rdculars  to  BENJAMIN  F.  GOl)a5FEED,  Nor- 
wood Park,  Long  Branch.  N.  J.,  or  aa  and  96  Va  ' 
Street.  New  York!  '         ^      ««>va 


Ty'n.Y.Coed,  ^Sf a 

Opposite  Eastport,  Maine. 


POSS  ESSES  many  natttral  attractions^  a  delight- 
ful summer  climate,  and  immunity  fTomhay 
fever.  All  out-door  amusements,  indudmg  ei* 
cellent  golf  links. 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK, 
The  Berkeley,        •        .        Boston.  Mms, 


For  mvtuai  aauantage  when  you  write  to  an  advrtlfr  ptea»€  menttom  tkl§  magoMiM, 
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V  e  I      a_n  d.      Re  Q  r  e a  t  ion 


Mountains,  Lakes,  and 
Seashore  of  New  England. 

Difect  Route  to  All  Points. 

JOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD. 

Tliis  company  has  just  issned  ita 

SUMMER  TOUR  BOOK^ 
joTitm-fnlng  a  list  of  over  1,000  hotels  and 
wardini^^ionses,  nnmerons  tours,  and  valu- 
stble  maps.  Mailed  free,  together  with  cata> 
LoiHie  of  13  beautifolly  illustrated  pam- 
phlets descriptive  of  the  most  interesting 
Bections  of  New  England. 
Address 

€«n.  Pass.  Dept.  B.  A  I.  R.R.,  Boston. 

D.  J.  FLAKDEBS,  flea.  Pus.  *  Tkt.  AgU 


HffilH 
ML 


lav 

Russia,  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 
TWO  SELECT  EUROPEAN 
PARTIES.  Absolutely  first-class. 
Fifteenth  season.  Address  for  itin- 
eraries, etc..  Mrs.  M.  A.  CROSLEV, 
502  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"The  Leading... 
...Tourists'  Line." 

Lake  George,  Lake  Champlain, 
Sharon  Sprioss,  Saratoga, 
Adiroodacks,  etc.,  etc 

Send  4c.  stamps  for  illustrated  Summer  Resort 
Manual  to 

J.  W.  BURDICK,  Qen.  Pass.  Agt, 
Ddtware  &  Hudson  R.  R.       Albany,  N.  Y. 


kill,  EaAterskill  Falls,  Haines 
Falls,  Palenville,  Cairo,  Ontena 
Park,  Hunter,  Tannersville, 
South  Durham,  Windham, 
Prattsville,  Echo  Lake,  Pine 
Hill,  and  West  Hurley  are  among 
the  settlements  where  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  are  to  be  found. 
Saratoga,  with  a  hundred  years 
of  fame  behind  it,  still  offers 
some  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the 
world  and  its  forty  springs,  vary- 
ing almost  incredibly  in  their 
constituents;  further  north  lies 
picturesque  Lake  George,  with 
an  island  for  every  day  in  the 
year  and  with  an  abundance  of 
fish  still  to  be  found  in  its  "sil- 
very waters,"  although  it  has 
long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  frequented  of 
American  lakes  :  Caldwell,  Bol- 
ton, Hague,  and  Baldwin  are 
towns  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
but  there  are  many  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  scattered  be- 
tween these  points  and  on  the 
islands;  only  five  miles  away 
from  the  head  lies  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  whose  northerly  location 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
from  the  end  of  November  to  the 
beginning  of  April  it  is  entirely 
ice-locked  ;  Whitehall,  Ticonde- 
roga,  Burlington,  Port  Kent, 
Plattsburg,  and  Bluff  Point  are 
all  headquarters  for  visitors; 
close  by  Champlain  are  the  fa- 
mous Adirondacks,  with  their 
five  hundred  mountains  and 
thousand  lakes— perhaps  the 
most  famous  "resort"  region  of 
America.  Indeed,  no  one  could 
doubt  the  ability  of  this  section 
to  accommodate  all  who  decide 
to  try  its  numberless  retreats. 
A  good  many  thousands  of  tour- 
ists could  be  turned  loose  in  the 
Adirondacks  alone  without 
crowding  each  other  I  And  both 
papa  and  mamma  can  easily  re- 
duce themselves  to  a  state  of  ex- 
asperated perplexity  bordering 
on  insanity  by  canvassing  the 
merits  of  but  a  small  portion  of 
that  New  England  whose  sum- 
mer resorts  are  so  numerous  that 
a  large  office  with  several  at- 
tendants in  our  greatest  city  has 
no  other  cause  of  existence  than 
to  disseminate  literature  telling 
of  its  attractions,  its  mineral 
springs,  its  trout  and  salmon,  its 
hotels  and  boarding-houses,  and 
the  intricate  network  of  railroads 
which  transport  passengers  into 
its  every  nook  and  corner. 


« 


Up  in  the  cool  Northland.' 


Among  the  balsamic  mountains 
surrounding  i>eautiful 

lake  MeinplireiDagoi;, 

IN  VERMONT  AND  CANADA. 

Hotel  and  cottag^is    accommodating  200 
guests.     Suites  with  private  baths. 

Cool,  dry  piney  air.  No  evenlni^  dews.  The 
best  cedar  boats  and  boating  facilities ;  black 
bass,  lake  trout,  lunge,  and  other  good  flfthlnff ; 
also  shooting,  driving,  romantic  walks,  gon, 
tennis,  croquet,  ailll|>-flres,  and  all  out-door 
sports.  Classicid  music  concerts  and  select  entcr- 
uinments.  Cold,  delicious  mountain  spring 
water.  Extensive  hotel  farm.  Excellent  meats. 
A  delightful  and  secure  summer  home,  having 
all  comforts  and  the  freedom  incident  to  a 
wild,  romantic  countrv.  It  is  easily  reached 
from  all  points.  Rates  from  $ia  per  week.  Il- 
lustrated booklet  and  terms  by  addressing 

OWL'S  HEAD  HOTEL, 

3  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  ENGLESIDE 
HOTEL 

. .  .Beach  Haven,  N.  J. 

HOT  sea-water  baths  in  the  house,  and  all  the 
desirable  adjuncts  of  a  modem  hotel  home 
by  the  sea. 

Beach  Haven  is  noted  for  its  matchless  bay  for 
sailing  and  fishing,  its  superb  bathing,  and  the 
select  class  of  its  patrons. 

Unsurpassed  as  a  resort  to  obtain  relief  from 
hay  fever. 
5end  for  Soavenlr. 

ROBERT  B.  ENQLE  &  SON, 

Proprietors. 

6  Days  to 
HoDOlaln! 

BETTER  THAN 

QOINQ 

TO  EUROPE. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  more  to  attract 

and  fascinate  from  a  traveler's  standpoint  than 

any  spot  whatsoever.   Hawaii  Is  Indeed  the  Ideal 

"ISLAND  PARADISE." 

The  splendid  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Ca  sail  twice  a  month.  Send  Ave  cents 
postage  for  "Hawaii,**  a  pamphlet  of  choice 
photogravures,  to 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO., 

114  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  mutual  advantagt  whw  you  wriU  to  an  advortiaer  ploaao  montion  thU  magaitne- 
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SUMMER  RESORTS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

LITERATURE  OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST. 


Manual  of  Old  Colony  Summer  Resorts. 

Contatninj^  a  list  of  summer  hotels  and  boarding-houses  within 
the  Old  Colony  territory,  excursion  rates,  etc.  It  embodies 
also  a  list  of  villages  and  points  of  interest  not  on  the  direct  line 
of  the  Old  Colony  system  reached  by  stage  or  other  convey- 
ance.    Sent  upon  receipt  of  two-cent  stamp. 

Manual  of  Summer  Resorts  on  the  New  Haven 
System. 

Containing  a  list  of  hotels,  boarding-bouses,  ticket  rates,  ex- 
cursion points,  and  various  information.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
two-cent  stamp. 

Martha's  Vineyard — Its  Attractions  as  a  Summer 
Resort 

Presenting  a  sketch  of  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  iu 
towns,  villages,  and  summering  places.  Sent  upon  receipt  of 
two-cent  stamp. 

Nantucket,  an  Island  in  the  Ocean. 

Descriptive  of  Nantucket,  its  institutions,  natural  features,  at- 
tractions, etc.,  with  something  of  its  history  and  characteristics. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  two-cent  stamp. 

Alouf  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

A  new  booklet  made  up  of  sketches  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
localities  of  the  sections  of  the  coast  from  New  York  to  South 
Norwalk,  affording  information  relative  to  their  situation,  his- 
toric associations,  and  merits  as  summering  places,  and  their  ad- 
vantages for  [)erraanent  or  temporary  homes.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  two-cent  stamp. 


Along  the  South  Shore. 

A  booklet  devoted  to  the  advantages,  situations,  etc,  of  tJbe 
**  South  Shore  "  as  an  ocean  summer  resort.  It  includes  all  tlie 
shore  territory  lying  along  the  bay  coast  south  of  Boston  or  be- 
tween Braintree  and  Duxbury  inclusive.     For  two-cent  stamp. 

Quaint  Cape  Cod  and  Its  Summo-  Delights. 

*'  Quaint  Cape  Cod  "  presents  the  claims  of  that  sectioa  as  a. 
summer  resort  and  affords  all  information  regarding  Cape  Cod, 
its  localities,  scenery,  recreative  features,  etc.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  four  cents  postage. 


*  Queen  of  Wateriof 


Handbook  of  Newport,  the 
Places." 

Containing  general  information  for  visitors  concerning  wnllwr 
and  drives,  location  of  streets,  public  parks,  grounds,  estates^ 
their  occupants,  etc    Sent  for  two-cent  stamp. 

Plymouth  as  a  Summer  Resort 

A  book  devoted  to  the  attractions,  historic  associations  and  locali-> 
ties,  and  natural  endowments  of  ancient  Plymouth,  as  of  interest 
to  summer  visitors  and  sojourners.    Mailed  for  two-cent  stamp. 

A  Sketch  of  Narra^nsett  Pkr. 

A  folder  descriptive  of  this  beautiful  section,  containing  historic 
and  local  matter  relating  thereto,  with  such  mformation  as  the 
visitor  or  sojourner  will  find  of  interest.  Mailed  for  two-centscamp. 

The  Berkshire  and  LHchfield  Hills. 

Descriptive  of  the  localities  along  the  Berkshire  Division  of  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  River  and  the  country  through  which  ic  6ows.  Will  be 
sent  for  two-cent  stamp. 


Either  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  stamps  as  stated,  or  the  entire  lot  for  eight  cents  postage. 
Mention  this  magazine  and  address  O.  H.  Taylor,  General  Passenger  Agent  Fall  River  Line,  New  York  City; 
A.  C.  Kendall,  General  Passenger  Agent  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  (Old  Colony  system),  Boston,  Mass.  ;  or 
C.  T.  Hempstead,  General  Passenger  Agent  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  (New  Haven  system).  New  Haven.  Conn. 


fEHlGHWLEY 


SOLID  VESTIBUIETBAINS' 

^«7Wf  Af  HEW  YORK  £.  CHICAGO  ^^  BUFFALO  t  WlAGAftA  f AiLS^ 


For  mutual  aduantagt  wheit  gou  writ9  to  an  adoortlaer  pleaso  montioH  thta  magaxino, 
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itlCOnOK  haylDflrdeflnlteiMithol- 

V/PlUnif  eaiily  to  the  Double 
m^^tm.^^^^^  CblorideofGoldTreat- 
I  ODaCCQ  ment  aa  adminiatered 
VT^'Smm  a  •*  ^^  following 
I  IJSmgA/P    Keeley  InatttateB. 


Inebriety-A  Disease 

Inebriety,  Morphine  and  other  Drug  habits  are  dependent  upon  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  victim  of  the  disease  again  and  again  puts  forth  the  most  heroic 
efforts  to  reform,  but  his  disease  is  too  absolutely  over^wering  to  be 
conquered  by  resolutions.  The  wiU-power  he  would  exercise  if  he  could 
is  no  longer  supreme.  Alcoholic  stimulants  have  so  congested  the  deli- 
cate nerve  cells  that  they  cannot  res[K)nd  to  the  performance  of  their 
functional  duties,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  victim's  condition  is  as  in- 
explicable to  himself  as  it  seems  inexcusable  to  his  friends^ 

The  Kccley  treatment  cures  this  disease  by  restoring  the  nerves  to  a 
perfectly  healthy  state.  It  cares  by  removing  the  cause.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  patient  is  left  in  a  normal  and  healthy  condition,  and  he 
has  neither  cravmg,  desire,  nor  necessity  for  stimulants. 

Over  270,000  men  and  women  to-day  have  been  permanently  cured  of 
the  disease  of  inebriety  through  Dr.  Keeley's  treatment,  which  is  admin- 
istered only  at  institutions  authorized  by  him. 

The  treatment  at  these  institutions  is  pleasant,  no  restraint  is  imposed ; 
it  is  like  taking  a  four-weeks'  vacation;  the  patient  only  knows  he  is  cured. 

Detaited  in/ormtUion  of  this  treatment,  and  proofs  <tfiis  success,  sent  free  m/oh 
appticatioH  to  a^y  0/  the  /oUoTving  institutioHS, 


West  Haven.  Comi. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
905  E  St.,  N.  W. 
Dwight,  IIU 
Marion.  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Kan., 

Cor.  6Ch  St.  &  Ann  Av. 
Crab  Orchard.  Ky. 
Keeley  Catechism  sent  on  application, 


Addnaa  the 

Keeity  Instttuta 

at  either 

Los  Angeles,  Csl., 
Cor.  N.  Main  & 
CoDunerdal  Sts. 


Buffalo.  N.Y., 
358  Niagara  St 

White  Plains.  N.Y; 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
431  Elm  St. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
90  North  4th  St. 

Non-Heredity  of  Inebriety,"  by  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley,  mailed 


New  Orleans.  La., 

3507  Magazine  St. 
Portland.  Me., 

151  Congress  St. 
Baltimore,  Md., 

1418  Madison  Ave. 
I..exington,  Mass. 
Detroit.  Mich., 

50  Washington  Ave, 


Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

Park  Av.  &  10th  St.  S. 
Kansas  City,  Mo., 

716  W.  loth  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo., 

9603    Locust  St. 
North  Conway,  N.  H. 
Newark,  N./., 
;  High  St. 


745  > 


PIttsbunr,  Pa.. 

4346  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,  R.  L 
Greenville,  S.  C 
Waukesha.  Wis. 
Address  the 
Institute 
nearest  you. 
upon  application. 


jiMONG  the  great  number  of  thoroughly  equipped  san- 
atoriums  there  is  none  better  fitted  by  nature  and  art 
to  give  absolute  rest  than  the  Jackson  Sanatorium  at  DanS" 
ville^N,   y. 

THE  LANCASTER  HOUSE, 

Ia  the  White  HovBtsliis. 

Ddig^tfolly  situated ;  with  all  modem  improve- 
For  information  address 

LAUREN  B.  WHIPP.  Lancaster.  N.  H. 


BET  THE  MEISSONIER  THE  ART 

NUMBER  BF  STUDENT. 

THE  ART  STUDENT,  edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft. 

Instruction  in  Illustrating,  Caricaturing,  Chalkplate  Engraving, 
etc.    Face-similes  of  sketches  by  Mbissonibr,  Gbromb,  Hbrko- 

MKR,  ViKRGK,  MeNZEL,  etC. 

Send  80c.  (stamps  uken)  for  4  spec.  Nos.,  or  74k.  fior  6  mos.  sub.  sad  8 
back  No8.«  or  81.ftO  for  1  year's  sub.  and  7  back  Nos. 

Address  THE  ART  STUDENT,  132  W.  sad  St.,  New  York. 


UniYersity 


Somtthlng  tntirsly  ntw  In  TRAVEL  and  EDUCATION 

Tours  conducted  b^  university  specialists  for  all  who  care  to  travel  seri- 
ously. A  systematic  course  in  History  and  Art.  Leisurely,  restful,  econom- 
ical, and  profitable  travel.  Plans  for  the  summers  of  1898,  1809,  and  1900 
now  ready.    Write  for  particulars  before  making  other  plans.    Address 

BUREAU  OF  UmVERSin  TRAVEL,  26  N.  m  SL,  Pblladelplila,  Pa. 


Travel 


BUHDHESS   PREVENTED. 

The  Absorption  Treatment  a  Success 

in  treating  all  forms  of  diseased  eyes  without  Knife  or  Risk. 

Over  75,000  treatments  given  at  our  institution  in  '97. 
Representative  people  from  all  parts  of  United  States 
and  Canada  endorse  this  institution 

''Do  Mot  Walt  to  bo  Blind.'' 

TioMSands  Have  Everything  to  Gain  and  Nothing  to  Lose.  T^^^B^Lu^B„m^co«,^^  tb.B«i.B. 

Pkmphiet  P  Prce,  describings  home  treatment  and  institution,  the  largest  and  most  successful  in  America. 

THE    BEMI8   EYE   SANITARIUM,   -    Clens  Falls,  New  York. 


For  mutual  aduantaga  when  you  write  to  an  attuertiser  please  mention  thia  magazine. 
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XiLS  v^*      and      Recreation 


Hill     III  III  |||B^  HM^w  iiiwM  Mil 


Your 
Vacation. 


Famotis  for  its  comfortable  and  interestiiig 
route,  fine  equipment  and  punctual  ser- 
vice, and  widely  celebrated  for  its  great  : 
through  trains  between  Chicago,Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston,  the  Lake  : 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rj.  provides 
tourists  with  every  convenience  for  delight-  j 
ful  vacation  travel  to  the  summer  resorts 
throughout  the  east  and  west. 

All  ticket  agents  will  sell  reduced  rate 
tourist  tickets  over  this  route. 

••  Summer  Tours  ** 

is  a  handsomely  illustrated  book  describing 
summer  resorts  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
Atlantic  Coast  and  Great  Lakes,  in  the  Adi- 
rondack and  White  Mountains,  etc;  sent 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  in  postage. 


••Chautauqua  Lake/* 

An  illustrated,  descriptive  book  of  the  most 
;  beautiful  of  America's  resorts;  4  cents  in  | 
postage.    Address, 

▲.J.  SMITH, 

O.  P.  *  T.  A,  CtoTOMi.  O. 
i     III  ^m         III         III         III         Ml         Ml         Ml 


For  mtrtnai  advantage  when  you  writo  to  an  adoortlaor  pUa$€  mention  this  mogaxine. 
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The  Pleasure  Palaces 

Northern  Steamship  Company 

open  tbe  season  on  the  Great  Lakes,  saK- 
iDg  from  Buffalo  And  Duluth,  June   14< 

All  the  lux«r>',  convenience,  and  cuisine  of 
the  best  hotels  — not  one  detail  omitted  or 
abridged;  rooms  cnsuHe;  brass  bedsteads; 
baths;  parlors  and  dining  halls  in  perfect 
tasre;  the  most  elegant  appointments  on  every 
hand;  menus  prepared  hy  high-priced  chefs; 
service  everything  that  could  be  asked  for; 
safety'  assured  beyond  all  question. 

The  sweetest,  purest,  most  invigorating  air 
that  fans  the  continent — virality  and  strength 
in  every  breathe 

The  round  trip  — 2,000  miles  in  7  days, 
equal  to  a  month  of  ordinary  outing  —  less 
expensive  than  ocean  travel,  and  far  more  in- 
teresting—  lake  and  river  scenery ;  thousands 
of  islands,  immense  shipping  interests— land- 
ings at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island 
and  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  and  at  Duluth  connecting 
with  Great  Northern  Railway  and  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  for  Pacific  Coast,  Yellowstone 
Park  and  intermediate  points. 

To  avoid  disappointment  state-room  reser* 
vations  should  be  made  early,  June  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  months. 

No  Spanish  Cniisers  on  our  I  aland  Seas. 

Pi^  ^irtJcuLirs  address 
Vice— l^rrMdi^Bta     UuiTiilot  K>  V,    Ciencral  P^hi.  hmf^i. 


'A 


FoF  miityat  adoantag^  wkw  you  write  to  an  adotrttaor  fiioaao  montion  tM»  magai/n§, 
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5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-fr5!»lflED. 


vou 

CAN 
HAVE 


Wht  f  t)mn0  fo§l 


Sent  to  artv  addrefi!:  in 


?cf  momti 


OfHce,  206-2  10  Broadway,  New  York 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  HAWAII? 

The  Authors'  Clipping  Bureau  will  furnish  you  with 
clippings  of  all  editorials  or  special  articles  regarding  the 
islands  published  in  American  periodicals,  giving  you 
up-to-date  information  not  procurable  in  any  other  way. 
Clippings  on  any  other  special  topic  similarly  furnished. 
Book  reviews  and  literary  notices  a  specialty.  Send  for 
circulars.    Address 

The  Aotbora'  Gippins  Borean,  P.O  Box  1905,  Boston,  iWaas. 


AMERICAN  COLONIAL  TRACTS. 

ISSUED  MONTHLY.  AN  INDISPENSABLE 
AID  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY PRIOR  TO  THE  REVOLUTION.  PRICE 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS.  THREE  DOLLARS 
A  YEAR.  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIR- 
CULAR. GEORGE  P.  HUMPHREY,  ROCH- 
ESTER, NEW  YORK. 


ONIAHA 
EXPOSITION 

A  Suggestion— Qo  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains for  your  vacation  and  stop  at  Omaha 
on  the  way  to  see  the  Exposition.  It  can 
be  done  so  comfortably. 

COLOMDO  0UTIN8S 
THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

are  titles  of  illustrated  descriptive  book- 
lets, which  will  be  sent  free  with  a  folder 
about  the  Exposition,  on  application  to 
P.  S.  EUSTIS,  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.   Chicago,  111. 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS,  kccp  up  to  d^i 

If  you  want  the  BEST  thlncs  printed  on  any  particular  sab ject« 
or  ALL  that  Is  published  about  It  everywher»-ln  dallies, weekllei» 
masaztnes and  miscellaneous  publications-you  can  get  itfrom  ui. 

Material  for  Speeches,  Sermons,  Essays,  Novels,  Scrap-Books, 
Statistics,  etc. 

We  read  the  current  Issues  of  all  American  and  the  principal 
foreiini  publications,  and  mail  clippings  to  subscribers  daily. 

Rates,  91  per  month  and  upward. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  In  and  we  will  quote  yott 
rates.  THE  CHICAQO  PRESS  CLIPPINO  BUREAU, 

£6  Fifth  Avenue.  Chlcaga 


prize  of  $^oo  IN  OOLD.  Use  ^our  own  judgment  as  to  Icn^h  and 
style.  Prize  history  will  be  published  in  the  /'a/Aji/uirratnd  in  book 
form.  To  insure  a  grasp  on  the  history-making  events  of  the  age 
the  Path/inder  is  your  best  means.  Clean,  clear,  condensed,  com- 

erchensive.  non-partisan,  truthful — ^the  ideal  news  review  for  all 
usy  peoDie.  Cneck  for  $j  will  bring  it  every  week  till  end  of 
century;  ft  a  year:  trial  13  weeks,  25  cents*  sample  free.  Address 
THE  PATHFINDER,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RTH'SODTJI 

tf  1  A        TMC 


TZL 


XZE 


"■^!      l^xLrr  A^K^H^Wf^^ 


<U. 


^-^ 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pieaee  mention  this  magaMint, 
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£0   BOOK5    ea 


HISTORY  CLUB'S  QUICK 
CLEARANCE  SALE. 


M= 


(EMBERS  of  the  Club  have  taken  all  the  sets  the  publishers  would  pennft  va  to  distribute,  widi  exception  of  a  few  m  Cloth  and  Half 
• '  t  Morocco.  These  have  been  used  for  exhibition  purposes  only,  and  while  thev  are  Joat  as  ffood  mm  bow.  we  cannot,  of  course,  offer 
them  as  perfect  stock.  There  being  an  extremoly  limited  ■omher  of  these  ezhibftion  sets,  we  shall  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  rebinding,  and 
to  effect  a  quick  clearance,  thus  close  the  Club,  we  have  decided  to  offer  them  at  one*tklrd  the  regular  publishers'  price,  and  further  will 
extend  to  you  the  llttle-ot-o-tlne  payment  plan.  It  you  desire  to  possess  this  great  historical  libcary.  you  can  secure  one  of  these  sets 
Just  now  at  about  the  eoot  ofnukking, 

HfC     AIIIRAHTFF  that  the  most  seiiouB  liann  to  any  one  of  these  special  nets  Is  no 
■ffc     wumiwwifcfc  i^reater  tluin  would  occur  In  a  feir  days9  ume  In  your  own  home. 


This  Library  of  Universal  History 

18  POSITIVELY  THE  GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED  AND 
WILL  NEVER  BE   DUPLICATED  UNDER  ANY  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Word,  of  ProlM.  for  the  Work.  WHAT  THE  GREAT  WORK  REALLY  IS. 


PrBS'T  E.  benjamin  ASDREWS.  o/ BravH 
Uuivtrsity,  snys:  "The  educational  value  of  the 
'  Library  of  Universal  History '  is  sure  to  be  very 
p-eat." 

Dr.  W.  T.  HARRIS,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  writes:  ••  I  appreciate  hifrhly  the  impor* 
tance  of  stimulating  historical  study  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  a  valuable  work  on  the  subject." 

Rev.  FRANCIS  W.  GREENE, y>Ai7rt</<^//Afa,  Pa., 
writes:  "The  binding,  paper,  type,  and  illustrations 
are  beautiful.  I  have  never  b<^uKht  anythintf  in  my 
life  that  I  am  better  pleased  with  than  I  am  with  thu 
set  of  books." 

TERMS  FOR  THIS  SALE  ONLY. 


The  three  great  epochs,  Ancleat  lliatory,  MedlapTol  llUtorj,  and  Modern 
lIlstor7t  naturally  claim  the  principal  portion  of  the  Library,  but  Beeent  lllatory 
also  receives  the  attention  its  importance  and  interest  demand,  and  the  record  of 
events  is  brought  right  down  to  the  present  year.  Tke  lllatory  of  CIvUIbo* 
tioa  and  The  Phlloaophy  of  lIl«torj  are  more  fully  treated  than  in  any  other 
work  ever  published  io  this  country.  The  Illnatrotlona,  from  the  works  of  such 
great  artists  as  Meissonter,  De  Neuville,  and  Dore,  are  numerous  and  brilliant,  marking 
the  turning-points  of  history,  and  The  llUtorlcol  Mope  (there  are  nearly  loo  of 
them)  are  more  abundant  and  accurate  than  in  any  other  work,  native  or  foreign. 
In  every  one  of  those  vital  features  which  constitute  a  comprehensive,  accurate,  in- 
structive, and  valuable  History  of  the  World,  the  Llhmrj  is  simply  incomparable.  It 
Is  the  Lotoat  and  the  Beat. 

€lot1l  Blndlnff)  %x.oo  upon  examinatton  and  fx.oo  a 
month  for  15  months.  Half  IHorocco  or  Special 
Ijlbrar^  BlndlniPy  fx.oo  upon  examination  and  $1.25 


a  month  for  15  months.  On  filling  out  coupon,  designate  style  of  binding  desired.  Owing  to  the  low  prices  the  work  is  sold  at 
during  this  sale,  the  purchaser  must  pay  delivery  charges.  You  have  the  right  to  retain  the  work  one  week  (or  inspection,  and 
if  not  satisfactory  you  may  return.    Our  confidence  that  this  great  8-volume  Historical  Library  will  not  only  prove  satisfactory, 


but  will  be  thoroughly;  appreciated,  highly  valued,  and  cheerfully  paid  for,  is  shown  by  sending  this  valuaible  set  of  books,  the 
publishers*  price  of  which  u  from  I40.00  to  960.00,  without  an  advance  payment. 

This  QVIOK  CLEARARTCB  SALE  provides  a  comrortable  way  for  yon  Co  become  Che  owner  of  a  set  of 
bookaofllfe-lonc  value,  for  study,  occasional  reading,  and  for  reference  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  history. 

McClure's  Magazine  History  Club,  141  E  25tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  thta  magazine, 
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GENERAL  LEE'S  BOOK. 

THE  WHOLE  TRUTH    BY  THE   ONE  MAN  WHO  CAN  TELL  IT  ALL. 

FITZHUGH  LEE*S  STORY  OF  CUBA'S  MARTYRDOM 

OF  MISRULE. 


A  BOOK  of  exceptional  interest  is  about  to 
be  issued.  Fitzhugli  Lee  will  give  to 
the  world  the  entire,  the  true,  and  the  terrible 
story  of  Spanish  misrule  and  treachery  in  Cuba. 
This  work  will  be  a  volume  of  500  pages,  print- 
ed on  superior  paper,  beautifully  illustrated 
with  over  100  full-page  plates,  from  photo- 
graphs, many  of  them  collected  by  General  Lee 
himself,  of  actual  scenes  in  Cuba.  Fitzhugh 
Lee's  story  will  stir  the  heart  and  convince 
the  mind  of  the  world,  for  it  gives  the  whole 
truth  for  the  first  time. 

In  Cuba,  General  Lee  was  more  than  a  brave 
and  far-seeing  diplomat.  He  was  also  the  stu- 
dent and  historian  of  events.  His  every  ob- 
servation was  recorded,  his  every  experience 
written  down  when  fresh  in  his  mind.  He 
took  every  advantage  of  his  unequaled  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  TRUTH,  that  he  might 
give  it  to  the  world  in  an  intelligent  and  inter- 


esting way.  His  memoranda,  manuscripts^ 
and  illustrations  being  ready,  he  has  been  able 
TO  FINISH  QUICKLY  AND  WHEN 
MOST  NEEDED  his  magnificent  undertaking 
— a  true,  complete,  and  enduring  story  of  the 
rise  and  rescue  of  Cuba.  The  author  spares 
nothing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  TRUTH  in 
giving  his  *< inside"  information,  including 
many  important  facts  that  have  heretofore 
been  withheld  from  the  people  on  account  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Spain. 

In  accordance  with  General  Lee's  desire,  the 
publishers  are  distributing  the  first  edition, 
only,  at  a  price  absolutely  within  tlie  reach  of 
every  one,  no  matter  how  limited  their  means 
may  be.  A  postal  card  to  the  publishers,  J.  A. 
Hill  &  Co.,  No.  91  Fifth  Avenue,  will  secure 
full  information  regarding  the  work  and  the 
favorable  terms  upon  which  it  can  now  be  se- 
cured     Agents  should  write  to  above  address. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxine. 
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LASELL  SEMINARY   FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

THE    FINE  WORK  OF  THE    COLLEGE  AT  AUBURNDALE. 
BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  EDITORIAL  STAFF. 


A  PEEP  AT  A  STTTDENT*S  BEDROOM. 

TEN  miles  from  Boston  is  the  town  of  Au- 
burndale,  set  in  the  midst  of  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  beautiful  and  wholesome  residen- 
tial district  in  this  country.  The  most  notice- 
a'l  .    Imilding  in  Auburndale  is  a  very  spacious 

iii!>i<>r  on  a  hill  which  commands  a 
s'.v.  ..^iTig  view  of  many  miles  to  tlie 
noitii  aij(l  vf{>\  The  building  is  the 
home  ul  I*  La.-'  II  Seminary,  but  it 
has  none  ot  T  »>  ''orbidding  ear- 
marks that  are  .:  *  to  rOiaracterize 
the  ^'institution.  .  W  .m*  there  not 
so  very  many  room.s;  iM.Ii.^ted  by  the 
number  of  windows,  m  i  a  porch  so 
very  expansive,  one  might  easily  sur- 
mise that  it  w^as  the  estate  of  some 
family  of  ample  fortune.  It  is  set 
in  its  commanding  position  on  the 
hill  among  fine  old  New  England  elms 
and  wide  expanses  of  grassy  lawn.  It 
has  no  aggressive-looking  newness  or 
pn^ension,  yet  every  detail  of  lawn 
and  bnihUng  betokens  care  and  neat- 
nos.'=5.  When  one  ascends  the  steps 
and  passes  over  the  wide  veranda  into 
a  great  liospital)le- looking  hall,  this 
homelike  quality  is  still  further  accentuated.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  as  unlike  most  other 
boarding-schools  as  possible  in  this  respect.  Too 
often,  when  this  quality  is  claimed  for  a  boarding- 


school,  it  means  not  only  lack  of  pretension,  but 
also  slipshod  methods  and  carele-sness.  It  re- 
quires a  genius  for  management  and  a  rare  degree 
of  common  sense  to  invest  a  great  seminary,  with 
appliances  and  accommodations  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  with  this  engaging  atmosphere. 
But  this  Mr.  C.  C.  Bragdon,  the  i)rincipal,  really 
seems  to  have  done.  Lasell  was  founded  in  1851 
by  Prof.  Edward  Lasell,  of  Williams  College,  with 
the  aim  of  making  it  in  reality  a  school  for  girls 
of  the  very  first  rank.  For  over  twenty  years 
Mr.  Bragdcm  has  lx?en  continuing  the  work  of 
the  founder  in  this  spirit. 

The  pleasant  impression  produced  by  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  school  is  deepened  as  one  walks 
through  the  wide,  light  halls  to  inspect  the 
schoolrooms,  the  libraries,  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  sleeping  apartments.  It  is  evident  that  a 
certain  something  which  can  only  be  described  as 
<*good  sense"  has  been  expended  in  the  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  the  school.  This  is  apparent 
to  a  sensitive  observer  even  in  the  glimpses  of  the 
students  as  they  are  at  play  or  at  work  and  in 
their  demeanor  toward   each  other  and  toward 


A  CLASS  I.N   MILITARY  DRILL. 


visitors.  They  seem  to  be  governed  by  the  good 
taste  which  is  shown  in  their  surroundings.  Their 
dress,  a  matter  supervised  to  a  certain  degree  by 
the  faculty,  is  tasteful  and  not  over- gorgeous,  and 
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LASELL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN, 


their  manner  open,  their  voices  happy — in  short, 
they  are  what  any  gentleman  would  wish  his 
daughters  to  be  in  his  own  home. 

These  results  have  been  the  conscious  aim  of 
Mr.  Bragdon,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  own 
time  to  teaching,  especially  during  the  early  part 
of  his  work  at  Lasell.  His  success  has  come  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  those  rare  people  born  with  a 
genius  for  teaching — a  native  talent  which  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  broad  experience  in  education- 
al work.  He  has  striven  to  model  his  courses 
of  instruction  and  the  school  life  of  the  students 
on  lines  which  shall  lead  them  to  be  best  fitted 
for  home  duties,  which  are  the  essential  aim  of 
every  well-bred  American 
girl.  The  schools  in  cook- 
ing, in  dressmaking,  in  mil- 
linery, and  other  allied  do- 
mestic arts  can,  of  course, 
help  to  achieve  this  end;  but 
nothing  can  in  any  wise  com- 
pare in  importance  as  a  prep- 
aration for  a  happy  and  use- 
ful life  to  the  general  phys- 
ical and  moral  conditions  un- 
der which  the  students  live 
at  this  plastic  period.  If 
these  conditions  are  sound 
and  wholesome,  more  than 
half  the  battle,  so  far  as  edu- 
cation can  fight  it,  is  won. 

Certainly  the  first  requisite 
in  the  education  of  a  young 
woman  is  physical  welfare, 
and  this  factor  seems  to  be 
dealt  with  at  Lasell  in  a  very 
unusually  intelligent  manner. 
The  building  is  in  a  very 
excellent  location,  and  all  its  surroundings  and 
equipments  help  to  make  the  residence  of  the 
students  there  a  period  for  the  storing  of  health 
for  the  years  of  responsibility  to  come.  The 
large  bedrooms  are  little  like  the  dormitory  pens 
which  one  has  generally  associated  with  board- 
ing-schools, and  are  so  disposed  in  the  building  as 
to  allow  the  entrance  of  sunlight  into  each  and 
every  one  of  them.  A  competent  nurse  resides 
at  the  school  with  no  object  but  to  look  after  the 
health  of  the  students,  regulate  their  exercises, 
and  provide  care  and  medical  attendance  for  them 
when  they  are  ill.  If  these  methods  of  preven- 
tion still  allow  cases  of  illness,  there  are  quiet 
rooms  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
house  which  serve  as  a  hospital.  The  gym- 
nasium has  been  exceedingly  well  equipped,  with 
the  direction  and  advice  of  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge.      Charles    River    gives    a    constant 


temptation  to  the  exercise  of  boating,  and  there 
are  fine  tennis  courts  on  the  grounds.  Military 
drill  twice  a  week  has  proved  a  potent  rf'ine^iy 
for  stooping  shoulders  and  ungraceful  waJking. 
The  mention  of  Dr.  Sargent  suggests  another 
value  which  the  location  of  the  school  has — the 
proximity  to  Boston.  While  it  enjoys  the  j>rivacy 
and  open  air  of  the  country  suburbs,  the  nearness 
of  Boston,  with  forty  trains  each  way  every  day 
on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  not  to  sjioak 
of  the  easy  communication  by  trolley,  gives  Lasell 
practically  all  the  advantages  of  the  mtellectual  life 
and  opportunities  of  a  city  which  is  so  peculiarly 
able  to  supply  these.      For  instance    the   Shake- 
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TH1£  STUDENTS   tilViS  A   U^YiH   FAJiTV. 

speare  class  is  conducted  by  Prof.  William  J. 
Rolfe,  and  Prof.  John  Fiske  is  one  of  the  lecturers. 
In  fact,  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  there  are  no  less  than  sixteen 
instructors  that  are  obtained  from  Boston  :  in 
other  words,  there  are  over  thirty  teachers  for  i 
total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  in- 
spiration of  the  best  culture  is  seen  reflected  in 
the  work  of  the  two  flourishing  literary  societies, 
the  'sS.  D."  and  *<Lasellia,"  whose  functions 
stimulate  social  relations  among  the  students  in 
a  pleasant  and  wholesome  way. 

A    COURSE    IN    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

A  glance  at  the  formal  curriculum  is  sufficient 
to  show  how  far  from  the  stereotyped  classical 
and  scientific  courses  lie  these  paths  to  useful 
knowledge.  The  preparatory  year  in  the  lil^eral 
arts  course  is  occupied  with  algebra,  English, 
Greek  history,    and  drawing,   with  a  choice  of 
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either  Latin  or  German.  In  the  freshman  year 
tlie  drawing  is  omitted,  the  history  becomes  that 
of  Rome,  and  the  scholar  f  elects  two  subjects 
from  a  list  comprising  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Gennan.  botany,  music,  and  painting.  The 
sopliomores  take  up  geometry,  mediaeval  and 
nKulern  history,  and  English,  and  can  select  two 
studit»s  from  almost  the  same  list  as  the  last, 
physics  l>eing  in  the  place  of  botany.  The 
junit)rs  and  s^Miiors  drop  the  mathematics,  add 
literature,  art  and  architecture,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  include  in  their  elect- 
ive studies,  l>esides  the  ancient  and  modern 
languapres,  chemistry,  music,  painting,  astron- 
omy, pliysiology.  and  psychology.  Thus  is  of- 
fered a  very  wide  and  complete  drill  in  the  mod- 
ern languages,  history,  literature,  and  natural 
science;  this,  on  a  foundation  of  Latin,  being  the 
most  i)ractical  and  really  useful  instruction  in  a 
majority  of  ca^es.  The  spirit  of  thoroughness 
referred  to  has  prescribed  that  a  student  shall 
take  either  music  or  drawing,  and  not  both  un- 
less she  can  extend  the  usual  time. 

MUSICAL    COURSES. 

For  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to 
music  or  art,  however,  there  are  special  courses 
with  advantages  that  cannot  be  surpassed  at  many 


THE  HALLS  END  IN  COZY  NOOKS  LIKE  THIS. 

of  the  great  musical  conservatories  and  art  leagues. 
The  piano-playing  course  is  divided  into  five 
grades,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  and  the 
major  scales  and  working  straight  through  to  the 
intricacies  of  harmony,  the  theory  of  music  and 
composition.  Graduates  of  this  course,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  completed  the  elaborate  pro- 
gramme for  cultivation  of  the  voice,  are  ready  at 
once  for  the  second  year  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege of  Music.  Nor  is  the  musical  instruction 
confined    to    this  ;     a   vocahon,    a  pedal    piano, 


and  a  fine  church  organ  give  abundant  chance 
for  practice  to  those  who  prefer  the  organ  to 
the  piano,  or  the  violin,  mandolin,  guitar,  harp, 
or  cornet  can  be  studied  in  place  of  either. 

DRAWING    AND    PAINTING. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  art  study.  An 
examination  of  the  work  produced  in  the  spacious 
and  attractive  studio  would  surprise  one  of  those 
skeptical  persons  who  snifl[  at  the  art  culture  of 
girls'  schools  and  colleges.  The  classes  m  draw- 
ing, painting,   and  modeling  have  every  advan- 
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tage  :  able  teachers,  good  models,  a  collection  of 
twenty-six  hundred  paintings,  engravings,  and 
photographs,  and  an  art  gallery  wliere  score  upon 
score  of  representative  examples  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  artists  afford  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration.  Four  lessons  a  wx»ek  are  given  in 
this  department. 

OTHER    BRANCHES    OF    STUDY. 

In  the  languages,  history,  and  mathematics 
Lasell  presents  much  the  usual  college  courses, 
but  in  every  case  the  subject  is  vitalized  by  fresh 
treatment  and  an  emphasis  on  those  phases  which 
connect  it  with  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
The  English  method  is  one  upon  wdiich  especial 
stress  is  laid,  and.  judged  by  results,  it  can  safely 
be  pronounced  unusually  effective.  All  grades 
study  English.  C\)mposition8  are  made  interest- 
ing, correct  speaking  is  inculcated  in  and  out  of 
class,  and  the  girls  are  sedulously  trained  in  that 
rarest  of  accoinplisliments,  a  correct  and  fluent 
use  of  their  mother  tongue.  In  literature  the 
text-book  idea  has  been  largely  discarded  in  favor 
of  an  introduction  to  the  great  writers  through 
their  own  works.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to 
train  the  critical  faculties  and  to  direct  the  appre- 
ciation, but  sur(?ly  never  was  there  a  more  thor- 
oughly sound  id?a  than  this  of  getting  back  to 
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the  original  sources.  In  natural  science*  the 
tendency  is  still  to  the  sources,  an<l  a  coni})letely 
<Hlui{)p(Ml  laboratory  j)rovi(l(»s  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  investigation  and  observation. 

SOME    I'NUSIAL    STUDIES. 

Law  is  an  unknown  land  to  most  women,  yet 
tlie  widening  sj)here  of  woman's  activity  brings 
lier  into  many  situations  whose  responsibilities 
^he  cannot  discharge  intelligently  unless  she  has 
graspe<l  those  legal  principles  which  most  fre- 
quently crop  up  in  every -day  life.  At  Lasell 
lectures  by  an  able  lawyer  cover  as  mucli  ground 
in  legal  lore  as  seems  necessary  for  the  average 
])erson.  For  similar  reasons  l>ook keeping  takes 
its  place  in  the  list  of  accomplishments,  and  the 
future  housekeejK'r,  as  well  as  the  business 
woman,  will  find  the  ability  to  keep  books  of  ac- 
counts an  assistance  well  worth  the  time  spent  on 
it.  Phonography,  typewriting,  telegraphy,  and 
photography  may  also  be  studied,  so  that  the 
young  woman  has  many  different  chances  to 
qualify  herself  as  a  wage -earner,  if  that  be 
necessary,  or  to  add  to  her  resources  some  en- 
tirely fascinating  pursuits. 

TRAINING    FOR    HOME    CONSUMPTION. 

Were  it  only  for  this  one  thing  Lasell  would 
deserve  the  gratitudo  and  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion of  all  intelligent  men  and  women — the  atten- 
tion paid  to  developing  and.  instructing  what 
might  be  called  the  *'arts  and  sciences  of  the 
home."  As  a  witty  writer  on  the  *'  Unquiet 
Sex  "  has  pointed  out,  supposing  that  the  next 
generation  should  have  a  Carlyle  in  store  for  us, 
there  could  hardly  be  a  nobler  aim  for  the  most 
ambitious  woman  than  to  present  the  philosopher 
to  the  world  free  of  dyspepsia.  There's  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  college  women  as  a  class  are 
open  to  criticism  in  their  housekeeping,  and  the 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  everything 


appertaining  to  the  daily  home  life  is  by  no  means 
the  least  valuable  of  the  gifts  that  Lasoll  s;hi»wers 
upon  its  students.      Such  experts  as  Miss  rarl<«a, 
Mrs.  Daniell,  Mi*s  Lincoln,  Mrs.  (Jakes,  and  Miss 
Barrows  here  teach  what  good  cookinir   is  in  a 
thoroughly    fitted -up   lecture-room    with   all   thf 
appliances  of  a  first-class  kitchen.      A  ki-cwledm; 
of  the  principles  of  hygiene    and  sanitation,  the 
science  of  foods  and  the  domestic  economics,  often 
means  the  difference  between  health  and  invalid- 
ism, between  comfort  and   death,  on  a   small  in- 
come.      The  whole    range    of    domesticities    is 
covered  here  :    dress  cutting   and   fitting,   niernl 
ing,  house-furnishing  and    managei  jt-nt,   r.iaiktt- 
ing   and  bread -making — all    the   hon.eh-  jufoni- 
plishments  which  were    imparted    unstieiitifi*  ^jv 
to  every  girl  in  the  days  l)efore  wf  m(n'j>  cclltges 
were,  are   elevated  to  the   rank    of  scieuc*^    hhA 
investigated  in  detail.      This    is  a  we^l-roViiit^Hi 
curriculum  indeed. 

A  glance  at  the  catiilogue  shows  tbat  Pr. 
Charles  Parkhurst  and  S(»veral  other  of  the  uk*-! 
notable  men  of  the  country  are  dirtctC'i>  of 
Lasell  or  have  assisted  in  the  achievemoni  of 
these  results.  Mr.  Bragdon's  immediate  andj:^- 
ing  ai^sociate  in  the  work  is  Dr.  Charles  W. 
(jlallagher,  a  man  of  broad  scholarship  and  excel- 
lent training,  who  was  formerly  president  ol 
Lawrence  University  and  more  recently  president 
of  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary. 

Nothing  can   be  quite  as    satisfactory  in  t' 
attempt  to  form  an  estimate  cf  the  quality  of  ^ 
work  done  at  Lasell  as  a  visit  to  that  inst*;?  i.-  i 
This  article  will,  however,  serve  to  iix^uc.ie      r 
lines  on  which  Lasell   has  chiefly  dv\el( ;     *     - 
strength.     For   more    specific    inVv.iru,!'.  i.   i^n- 
cerning   the   courses,   the    ccst  of    •  .j- ?.    etc.. 
those  who  are  interested    may  corsrJt    the  ccm- 
prehensivo  illustrated     catal'.gue   which   will    be 
gladly  mailed  on    appli(ation    by   letter  to  Mr. 
C.  C.  Bragdon,  Auburndale,  Mn^s. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Our  War 
In  Two 


Very  few  people  in  the  United  States, 
in    Spain,    or  anywhere  else,  in  the 
Hemispheres,    digcussion  that  preceded   the   actual 
outbreak  of  the  war,  had  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  armed  intervention   for  the  pacification  of 
Cuba  would  begin  with  a  campaign  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  lie  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  between  Hong  Kong  and  New  Guinea. 
We  Americans  adapt  ourselves  to  new  conditions 
rather  readily  ;  but  even  yet  the  average  man  is 
somewhat  mystified  by  the  Philippine  campaign. 
It  had  been  the  declared  purpose  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  extend  a  helping  hand  on  strictly  human- 
itarian  grounds  to  the  starving  reconcenirados  in 
Cuba.      This  of  course  involved  incidentally  the 
carrying  on  of  a  war  with   Spain.     We  began 
the    war    by   estabHshing    a   so-called    <*  pacific 
Vlockade  "  of  Havana  and  a  part  of  the  northern 
Cuban  coast.     All  this  was  managed  in  a  calm, 
leisurely  fashion,  with  the  result  of  shutting  off 
outside  food  supplies  not  only  from  the  reconcen- 
tradosy  but  from  all  other  elements  of  the  Cuban 
population.     Thus  we  were,  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, making  it  certain  that  we  should  have 
little  future  expense  or  trouble  in  caring  for  the 
reconcentrados — ^inasmuch   as    the    vast    majority 
of  them  would  probably  be  dead   before  July. 
Ever  since  last  December  the  Spanish  policy  has 
been  to  play  one  game  after  another  upon  Uncle 
Sam  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Cuba  before  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season.     We  were  better 
prepared,  relatively,  last  winter  for  dealing  swift- 
ly with  the  Cuban  situation  than  we  are  now. 
We  have  seemed  at  various  times  within  the  past 
five  weeks  to  be  on  the  point  of  really  beginning 
our  armed  intervention  in   the  island  of  Cuba, 
but  as  often  as  we  have  planned  prompt  invasion 
we  have  shuddered  on  the  brink  and  drawn  back. 
It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  attempt  to  carry  out 
our  plans  on  any  conclusive  scale  until  next  fall. 
In  any  case,  the  Spaniards  have  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  their  policy  of  keeping  the  Cuban  gates 
closed  against  us  until  their  chief  ally,  the  deadly 
rainy  season,  had  duly  arrived. 


Spafn'a  Even  though  a  second- rate  power  and 
Naval  frightfully  distracted  by  conditions  at 
Tactics,  jiQj^jQ^  ^i^Q  Spaniards  thus  far  have  been 
more  than  a  match  for  us,  not  only  in  diplomacy, 
but  also  in  their  naval  strategy,  which  consists  of 
dodging,  under  cover  of  misleading  reports.  At 
the  time  when  our  Government  last  December 
was  fully  apprised  of  those  conditions  in  Ouba 
which  made  intervention  our  duty,  the  Spanish 
navy  was  not  ready  for  action,  and  we  could 
probably  have  dealt  a  prompt  and  effective  blow. 
We  waited,  however,  until  nearly  the  opening  of 
May,  and  allowed  the  Spaniards  to  get  their  ships 
in  readiness.  The  maneuvering  of  their  fleet 
and  its  marvelous  success  in  veiling  its  move- 
ments in  mystery  wholly  baffled  our  Government 
for  many  days  in  May.  A  powerful  armored 
squadron  under  Admiral  Cervera  proceeded  early 
in  April  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  other  Span- 
ish waters  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  which 
belong  to  Portugal,  and  there  rendezvoused  for  a 
good  many  days.  At  length  Portugal  dared  no 
longer  flagrantly  to  disregard  the  obligations  of 
neutrality,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  was  requested  to 
sail  away  from  St.  Vincent,  the  great  harbor  and 
coaling  station  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  On 
April  29  the  fleet  actually  sailed.  It  took  a 
westward  coui*se.  Although  our  Government 
seems  to  have  had  no  plans  for  scouting  upon  its 
movements,  the  newspapers  were  enterprising 
enough  to  have  it  followed  for  a  number  of  hours. 
As  last  seen,  it  was  still  moving  toward  the 
West  Indies.  Whereupon  the  newspapers  were 
filled  with  great  accounts  of  t'lo  tremendous 
battle  that  was  about  to  occur.  The  vicinity  of 
Porto  Kico  was  selected  by  the  strategists  of 
the  press,  and  the  date  arranged  for  this  fight 
was  about  May  9.  Rear- Admiral  Sampson 
was  ordered  by  the  authorities  at  Washington 
to  intercept  the  Spanish  fleet  and  to  capture  or 
destroy  it.  Nobody  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  The  momentous  date 
arrived,  however,  and  the  great  fight  failed  to 
come  off  as  per  schedule.      Nothing  had  been 
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seen  or  heard  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Several  days 
more  elapsed,' and  nobody  was  able  to  answer 
tlie  question  that  everybody  was  asking  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Admiral  Cervera.  The  New 
England  coast  l)ecame  panic-stricken,  because  it 
was  reported  that  Cervera's  sliips  had  been 
siglited  off  Nova  Scotia  and  were  lieading  for 
Portland,  Maine.  Key  West  became  acutely 
anxious  because  it  was  reported  that  Cervera  had 
sailed  southward  and  was  going  to  attack  Florida. 
The  autlK»rities  at  Washington,  however,  had  a 
totally  different  theory.  They  were  said  to  be 
convinced  that  Cervera  had  taken  his  fleet  across 
to  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  order  to  intercept  our 
battleship  the  Ovpfjon^  which,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  had  in  March  l<*ft  San  Francisco  to 
join  our  fleet  in  West  Indian  waters.      For  some 


days,  therefore,  the  newspapers  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Washington  strategists,  and  all  attention 
was  concentrated  upon  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Oregon.  There  was  some  slight  anxiety  ex- 
pressed ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  was  a  cheer- 
ful consensus  of  American  opinion  to  the  effe«t 
that  the  Oregon^  sir.gle  handed,  could  vanquish 
any  number  of  Spanish  warships,  no  matter  how 
powerful,  by  virtue  of  innate  American  superior- 
ity.    News  from  Brazil  was  breathlessly  awaited 

»c  .  «       .  ^,  All  this  was  changed,  however,  hr 

That  Remarkable  ,                                    o      »                      »     . 

News  the    surprising   announcement   on 

from  Cadiz.  j^j^y    jq    ^^^^   Admiral    Cer\'era's 

entire  squadron  had  turned  up  in  the  great 
seaport  of  Cadiz,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  As 
the  newspapei*s  agreed  in  putting  it,  in  enor- 
mous head -lines,  the  Spanish  fleet  had  <*  turned 
tail."  Cervera  had  been  afraid,  after  all,  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  and  had  been  skulking  about,  avoid- 
ing the  frequented  lanes  of  ocean  commerce,  so  that 
nobody  might  tell  tales  of  his  cowardice;  and  at 
length,  being  hungry,  thirsty,  and  in  need  of 
fuel,  he  had  been  compelled  to  swallow  his  pride, 
face  his  shame,  and  to  go  home  to  Cadiz.  This 
report  was  accepted  without  a  particle  of  skep- 
ticism by  the  newspapers  and  confirmed  by  tfce 
Government's  advices.  Our  alert  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  St.  James,  Mr.  Hay,  cabled  his  as- 
surances to  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
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-that  he  had  unquestioned  private  information 
from  Cadiz  to  the  effect  that  Admiral  Cervera's 
big  ironclads  were  lying  in  plain  sight  in  the 
harlx)r.  Cadiz,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a 
large  town,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  was 
passing  freely  in  and  out  of  the  port,  while 
travelers  of  all  nations,  including  correspondents 
of  the  press,  were  coming  and  going  at  their 
pleasure.  It  would  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
much  more  difficult  matter  to  verify  the  report 
that  Admiral  Cervera  was  at  Cadiz  than  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  a  nimor  to  the  effect  that  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor  had  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  waves,  or  that  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London  had  been  blown  up  and  to- 
tally destroyed  by  dynamite.  Nevertheless,  our 
enterprising  newspapers  and  our  authorities  at 
"Washington  rested  for  several  days — namely,  from 
May  10  to  May  13 — upon  the  undoubted  theory 
that  Admiral  Cervera,  with  his  big  armored 
cruisers,  the  Vizcai/a^  Maria  Teresa^  Cristobal 
ColoUy  and  Almirantt  Oquendo,  was  recuperating 
in  the  Cadiz  harbor. 

CadiiMewa  Qn  the  Strength  of  this  assurance  that 
Military  the  Spanish  fleet  had  w^holly  deserted 
Programme,  (^uj^a,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  western  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  became  the  accepted 
opinion  at  Washington  that  Spain  had  virtually 
given  up  the  war,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  proceed  at  once  to  occupy  Cuba  with  a 
large  force  of  men.  A  few  days  previously  the 
plan  had  been  to  begin  occupation- with  a  small 
advance  guard — a  few  regiments  of  regular  troops, 
with  perhaps  a  cowboy  regiment  or  two  of  vol- 
unteers— these  troops  to  cooperate  with  General 
Gomez  and  the  Cuban  insurgents,  to  whom  also 
it  was  intended  to  send  a  large  quantity  of  re- 
peating rifles,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies. 
Now,  however,  there  was  a  total  change  in  the 
whole  programme.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  to  receive  the  larger  part  of  the  volunteer 
troops  at  Chickamauga,  with  no  intention  to  use 
them  for  immediate  service  in  Cuba.  But  Chick- 
amauga was  abandoned,  and  urgent  instructions 
were  given  to  muster  in  the  volunteers  and 
send  them  to  Tampa,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and 
other  points  on  the  seaboard,  for  immediate  trans- 
portation to  Cuba.  This  order  was  given  on  May 
10.  It  had  been  supposed  that  General  Wesley 
Merritt  would  be  the  leader  of  the  forces  in  Cuba, 
but  it  was  now  announced  that  for  some  reason 
he  would  stay  at  home,  and  General  Miles  him- 
self would  go  to  Cuba  as  general  in  chief.  It  was 
expected  at  once  to  throw  twenty  thousand  troops 
into  the  island,  and  a  concerted  land  and  naval 
attack  was  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment upon  Havana.     The  utmost  speed  was  en- 


joined by  the  Washington  authorities  upon  the 
States  in  the  preparation  of  their  quotas  of  vol- 
unteers for  active  service.  All  this  was  done 
upon  the  theory  that  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron 
of  armored  cruisers  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Cadiz,  as  widely  advertised  by  Spain. 

This  item  of  news,  however,  turned  out 
Not^CaStz!  ^^  ^^^  fraudulent.      When  Admiral  Cer- ' 

vera  left   the   Cape    Verde  Islands  on  * 
April  29  he  took  a  westerly  course,  because  he 
had  a  westerly  destination.     He  had  not,  after 
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all,  "turned  tail."  His  squadron  did  not,  in  fact, 
enter  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  on  May  10.  Our  en- 
terprising representatives  abroad  were  mistaken 
when  they  assured  our  Government  at  Washing 
ton  that  Cervera's  fleet  had  returned  home  and 
was  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  fortification  guns 
of  the  Spanish  coast.  On  May  12,  after  a  sail  of 
fourteen  days  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Ad- 
miral Cer\'era's  fleet  touched  at  the  French  island 
of  Martinique,  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Caribbee  or  Windward  Islands, 
which  form  the  eastern  fringe  that  incloses  the 
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Caribbean  Sea.  Martinique  has  good  cable  con- 
nections, and  Admiral  Cervera  was  at  once  in 
communication  with  Madrid,  and  also  presuma- 
bly with  the  very  active  Spanish  agency  that 
Sefior  Polo  had  been  maintaining  across  our  bor- 
der in  Canada  after  his  retirement  from  service  as 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington.  Admiral  Cer- 
vera's  dispatches  that  had  been  received  and  held 
for  him  by  the  Spanish  consul  at  Fort  de  France, 
the  Martinique  port,  duly  informed  him  of  the 
fact  that  Admiral  Sampson  had  called  for  him  at 
Porto  Rico,  and  had  incidentally  shelled  the  for- 
tifications at  San  Juan  on  that  very  same  morn- 
ing of  May  12.  He  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing exactly  the  condition  of  the  Cuban  blockade, 
the  whereabouts  of  Sampson's  heavy  but  exceed- 
ingly slow  squadron,  and  also  the  whereabouts  of 
Schley's  swift  but  unarmored  and  light- armed 
collection  of  cruisers. 


Cervera 

in  the 

Caribbean. 


We  were  better  served  with  news  from 
Martinique  than  we  had  been  from  Ca- 
diz. Nevertheless,  the  Martinique  news 
had  not  come  with  a  swiftness  that  made  the 
wires  hot.  It  was  n^ported  to  Washington  by 
Captain  Cotton,  of  the  Harvard.  This  cruiser 
of  our  auxiliary  navy,  having  been  on  scout 
duty,  had  injured  her  machinery  and  was  lying 
at  a  Martinique  port  for  a  few  days  making  re- 
pairs. Captain  Cotton's  cablegram  was  delayed 
twenty -four  hours  before  it  was  transmitted. 
Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  fleet  had  taken  on  a  supply 
of  provisions,  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  and,  above 
all,  a  full  complement  of  advices,  and  had  de- 
parted, again  moving  westward.  This  was  on 
the  night  of  May  12.  The  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington thereupon  abandoned  their  great  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  and 
once  more  Chickamauga  was 
declared  to  be  the  general 
rendezvous  for  volunteers. 
Nobody  had  the  slightest  idea 
where  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
going  or  what  it  was  intend- 
ing to  attempt.  But  Admiral 
Cervera  on  May  14  again 
gratified  our  American  curi- 
osity by  touching  at  the  Dutch 
island  of  Cura9ao,  which  is 
about  600  miles  further  west 
than  Martinique  and  about 
three  degrees  further  south. 
Cura<;ao  is  about  50  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Venezuela 
and  400  miles  due  south  of 
San  Domingo.  At  Cura9ao 
Admiral  Cervera  seems  to 
have   secured  once  more  an 


ample  supply  of  information  and  a  mcwienitf'' 
quantity  of  coal  and  provisions.  It  was  reporti-i 
that  ho  had  proceeded  due  west,  having  disap- 
peared from  Cura9ao  on  May  15. 


Sampson's 

Cruise  to 

Porto  Rico. 


Rear- Admiral    Sampson    bad    left    the 
Cuban  blockade  in  charge  of  Commo- 
dore Watson  and    had  on   May    4    s«-r 
sail  for  Porto  Rico,  where  it  was  thought  that 
he  might  meet  the  Spanish  fleet.     His  powerful 
squadron  consisted  of  the  two  magnificent   bat- 
tleships,    loiva    and      Indiana^    the     two     huge 
monitors  Terror  and  Amphitrite,  and  the  cruiser* 
Nexo  York  J  D^troit^  and  Montgomery.      For  bom- 
bardment or  for  actual  fighting  this  fleet  was  of  a 
most  formidable  character  ;    but  for  cruising  or 
for  maneuvering  it  was  painfully  handicapped   by 
the  fact  that  the  monitors  are  as  slow  as  canal - 
boat  mules  in  dog-days.    Obviously  the  spee«i  of  a 
squadron  is  precisely  that  of  its  slowest  member  : 
and   the  monitors  average  about  four   knots  an 
hour  unless  towed  by  faster  ships.      It  is  easy. 
unless  one  studies  the  maps,  to  get  the  impression 
that  Cuba's  sister  island,  Porto  Rico,  lies  near  at 
hand,  and  that  to  sail  with  a  fleet  from  oflT  the 
Havana  blockade  to   San  Juan,   Porto    Rico,   is 
something   like   taking   the    New   York    South 
Ferry  from  the  Battery  to  Staten  Island — a  mat- 
ter of  a  pleasant  thirty-minute  sail.      As  a  mere 
matter  of  statistics,  however,  it  is  almost   1,000 
miles  from  Havana  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  as 
the  bird  flies,  and  ships  do  not  sail  those  seas  on 
mathematically  straight  lines.    The  sailing:  course 
is  considerably  longer.     Sampson's  voyage  from 
our  coast  to   Porto   Rico,   therefore,    was    fuDy 
equal  to  one-third  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland.      He  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
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on  May  11,  after  eight  days  of  sailing,  and  was 
a.>>le  to  get  his  news  readily  enough  by  means  of 
5i\^ft  scout  yachts  and  torpedo-boats,  which  had 
aocess  to  the  cable  office  at  St.  Thomas. 

Bombard'    ^^^^  ^®  ^^  informed  of  the  report  that 
fneai  of    Admiral  Cervera  and  the  Spanish  fleet 
«#i  JtitM,   jjj^  returned  to  Cadiz.     In  ibe  exercise 
o:f   his  discretion  he  bombwdod  the  fortifications 
o€  the  port  ai  Bam  Juan  on  Thursday  morning, 
"Mny  12.     His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
use  of  the  opportunity,  while  in  the  neighbor- 
liood,  to  dismount  the  batteries  and  render  it  less 
easy  for  the  Spanish  fleet  at  some  later  day  to 
find  safe  refuge  in  the  Porto  Rican  harbor.    After 
three  or  four  hours  of  vigorous  cannonading,  in 
-w^hich  the  American  ships  suffered  no  particular 
damage,  while  a  good  deal  of  harm  seems  to  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  fortifications  of  San  Juan, 
the  American 
fleet   withdrew 
from    the   har- 
bor.    The  San 
Juan    batteries 
are   on  uncom- 
monly  high 
ground,    which 
gave  the  Span- 
iards a  great  ad- 
vantage of  po- 
sition; but  they 
made   very    ill 
use  of  the  ex- 
cellent    oppor- 
tunity  that 
Sampson    gave 
them.     It  is 
said  that  the  ad- 
mirable  gun- 
nery of  our 
ships  was  ren- 
dered    diflBcult 
by  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  supplied  with  smokeless  powder, 
such  as  all  European  navies  adopted  several  years 
ago.     The  immense  clouds  of  dense  smoke  pro- 
duced by  tlie  firing  of  heavy  guns  with  ordinary 
powder  may   obviously  nullify   the   remarkable 
skill  of  our  American  gunners.     Admiral  Samp- 
son's bombardment  of  the  Porto  Rican  fortifica- 
tions was  simply  his  manner  of  saying  farewell. 
Having  been  informed  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
hugging  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  had  decided  immediately 
to  send  a  great  army  into  Cuba,  it  became  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  duty  to  return  to  Havana,  in 
order  to  take  part  in  the  operations  which  were 
to  reduce  that  stronghold. 


ALEJANDRO  CHL^RRUCA, 

Vice-Admlral  of  the  Spanish  squadron 
now  tn  the  Atlantic 


OOVEUNOR^BNERAL'S  PALACE,  SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO. 

^^Jtff  7V"b  "*     ^®     ^^    returning,    therefore, 
Newlof^        along  the  north  coast  of  San  Do- 

Cerveras  Presence.  ^^^^^^  ^j^en,  on  May  14,  the 
torpedo-boat  Porter  ran  into  the  harbor  of  Porto 
Plata  for  the  news.  It  quickly  returned  to  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  flagship  with  the  startling  in- 
formation that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not,  after  all, 
at  Cadiz,  but  had  turned  up  at  Martinique.  Since 
the  slowest  vessel  in  the  Spanish  fleet  was  easily 
able  to  make  eighteen  or  twenty  knots  an  hour, 
it  was  obviously  impossible  for  Admiral  Sampson 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  pursuit  Until  further  in- 
formation concerning  the  Spanish  movements 
was  received,  there  seemed  nothing  for  the  heavy 
American  squadron  to  do  but  to  continue  its 
westerly  course,  and  then  occupy  the  Windward 
Passage,  between  Haiti  and  Cuba,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  Spanish  fleet  in  case  it  should  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  by  that 
route.  Admiral  Schley's  flying  squadron, 
meanwhile,  had  been  sent  southward  on  May  13, 
from  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  and  its  policy 
seemed  to  be  to  block  the  channel  between  the 
west  end  of  Cuba  and  the  projecting  point  of  the 
Yucatan  peninsula.  With  the  two  principal 
American  squadrons  stationed  the  one  at  the  far 
eastern  end  of  Cuba  and  the  other  at  the  far 
western  end,  there  would  have  seemed  to  the 
ordinary  student  of  the  map  to  be  nothing  to 
prevent  Admiral  Cervera  from  doing  precisely 
the  things  he  would  naturally  desire  to  do.  His 
first  object  was  supposed  to  be  to  land  various 
munitions  of  war  for  General  Blanco  and  the 
Spanish  army  in  Cuba.  For  this  purpose  no 
port  could  be  more  convenient  than  Cienfuegos, 
on  the  south  coast,  joined  by  rail  with  Havana, 
Having  delivered  his  supplies,  Cervera  would 
readily  obtain  at  least  a  limited  amount  of  coal, 
and  all  this  could  be  done  before  either  Schley's 
or  Sampson's  fleet  could  get  anywhere  near  him. 
On  the  20th  it  was  generally  reported  that  Cer- 
vera had  gone  lo  Santiago  de  Cuba,  instead  of  to 
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C/ienfuegos,  probably  because  of  too  short  a  coal 
supply  to  make  the  more  distant  port.  It  would 
seem  easy  after  a  brief  stay  at  this  Cuban  port 
to  evade  Sampson  and  to  sail,  by  one  course  or 
by  another,  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  might  perhaps 
spend  several  days  in  recuperating  and  in  taking 
on  a  full  supply  of  coal — unless,  indeed,  Samp- 
son had  left  his  monitors  off  the  entrance  to  San 
Juan.  It  is  supposed  that  the  defenses  of  Porto 
Rico  were  not  by  any  means  permanently  de- 
stroyed on  May  12,  and  in  any  case  it  might  take 
Sampson  the  better  part  of  a  week  to  return. 

Within  that  time  Cervera  could 
ing  and  presumably  have  made  the  sort  of 
American  Delay,  niysterious  disappearance  to  which 
we  were  treated  after  his  departure  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  So  long  as  his  whereabouts 
were  uncertain  the  American  army  of  occupation 
would  remain  safe  and  comfortable  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  Cervera's  baffling  tactics  should  exhaust 
tliemselves  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
At  least  it  would  seem  easy  enough  for  him  to 
keep  the  American  army  from  entering  Cuba 
before  the  very  height  of  the  rainy  season,  which 
of  course  would  mean  the  delay  of  military  oper- 
ations until  next  fall.  Meanwhile  the  Span- 
iards, whose  position  looked  so  hopeless  that  to 
make  war  against  them  seemed  like  attacking 
man  on  his  deathbed,  had  been  reviving  won- 
derfully in  their  spirits.  A  very  weak  power 
can  make  a  formidable  defensive  fight,  if  only  it 
has  had  plenty  of  notice  and  its  adversary  care- 
fully avoids  all  precipitancy.  Cuba  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Spaniards,  and  we  had  not.  up  to 
the  time  of  sending  this  number  to  press,  late  in 
May,  seemed  to  be  able  even  to  land  guns  and 
supplies  for  the  insurgents  in  any  appreciable 
quantity.  The  blame  is  not  President  McKin- 
ley's.  It  belongs  to  Congress  and  to  the  country. 
Possibly  Cervera  may  have  been  trapped,  and 
Cuba  invaded,  before  this  number  is  printed. 
On  the  23d,  when  these  sentences  were  written, 
the  country  was  m  a  state  of  eager  expectancy. 

The  redeeming  incident  in  the  war  thus 
Victory  at  far  has  been  Admiral  Dewey's  brilliant 
Manila,  g^ccess  at  Manila.  Dewey,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  since  January  been  in  com- 
mand of  our  Asiatic  squadron,  and  when  the  war 
clouds  began  to  gather  he  assembled  such  forces 
as  he  was  able  to  command  at  Hong  Kong.  He 
is  said  to  have  spent  a  year  or  two  in  personal 
study  and  preparation  for  the  very  thing  that  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  do  on  May  day.  His  principal 
sliip  was  the  first-class  protected  cruiser  Olympia, 
His  other  vessels  were  the  ciniisers  Raleigh^  Balti- 


more,  and  Boston^  the  gunbonts  Ceme&rdmad  JPtire^, 

and  the  dispatch  boat  McCuUoch^  with  eolliere 
bought  by  him  at  Hong  Koiig.  He  wa&  iiL&tnict- 
ed,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  proec«<i  ui 
once  to  the  Philippines  and  either  to  cjif#ture  or 
destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spanish  n«T&i 
forces  were  in  command  of  Admiral  Montoja 
His  principal  vessels  were  the  Retnu  Chrisiima. 
Castilldy  and  JJon  A»t*mio  de  Ulloa,  His  other 
ships  were  considera>>le  in  number,  b«t  most  of 
them  were  old-fashioned,  and  their  armjimect 
was  lacking  in  modem  rifled  guns.  Admiral 
Dewey  sailed  from  Hong  Kong  April  26  :  and 
very  early  on  Sunday  morning,  May  I^  d&vlight 
found  him  with  his  whole  fleet  safely  inside 
Manila  harbor.  Admiral  Montojo,  in&temd  of 
meeting  him  outside,  had. taken  his  ships  well 
under  the  shelter  of  tlie  shore  batteries  at  Cavite, 
which  protected  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The 
engagement  began  at  5  o'clock.  The  American 
vessels  rapidly  destroyed  the  Spanish  squadron. 
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and  soon  silenced  the  Cavit^  forts.  It  will  suf- 
fice here  to  allude  in  this  summary  way  to  the  en- 
gagement in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  more  ample 
account  of  it  appears  in  our  character  sketch  of 
Admiral  Dewey,  printed  in  this  number.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  who  writes  the  character 
sketch,  is  himself  a  graduate  of  the  naval  academy 
at  Annapolis,  and  better  qualified,  therefore, 
than  a  layman  to  describe  the  fight.  The  Span- 
iards fought  with  desperate  bravery,  and  appar- 
ently with  something  of  the  fatalism  of  Turkish 
soldiers  ;  but  recklessness  is  no  substitute  for 
coolness  and  skill.  The  Spanish  tactics  were  bad, 
while  Admiral  Dewey^s  tactics  were  superb. 
His  conduct  throughout  was  admirable  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  news  of  his  brilliant  victory 
came  first  in  the  grudging  and  rather  ambiguous 
dispatches  that  the  Spaniards  themselves  sent  to 
Madrid.  Before  we  had  received  a  definite  ac- 
count, Commodore  Dewey  had  cut  the  cable  line. 
Some  days  later  full  reports  were  received  by  way 


of  Hong  Kong,  whither  they  had  been  sent  by 
Dewey's  dispatch  boat,  the  McCuUoch.  He  had 
completely  annihilated  the  Spanish  fleet  and  had 
taken  possession  of  Cavit^.  The  Spanish  loss 
had  been  about  three  hundred  killed  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  wounded.  The  Americans 
had  not  lost  a  single  man,  and  their  ships  had  in-*** 
curred  nothing  more  than  trifling  damage. 

Dewey'a  -^^^^7  ^^^^  ^^^  taken  possession  of  the 
N€edof  town  of  Manila,  which  still  remained  in 
Troopa.  ^^^  control  of  the  Spanish  governor-gen- 
eral. He  reported  that  he  could  bombard  and 
occupy  Manila  at  any  moment,  but  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  do  this  until  troops  had  been  sent 
as  an  occupying  force  and  we  were  prepared  to 
assume  control  and  jurisdiction.  To  have  bom- 
barded Manila  would  have  been  to  provoke  an- 
archy. Dewey  could  only,  therefore,  report  what 
he  had  done  and  ask  that  an  expedition  be  im- 
mediately sent  out  to  establish  American  author- 
ity on  land.  There  had  never  been  any  doubt 
about  Commodore  Dewey's  naval  superiority  over 
Admiral  Montojo.  Otherwise  the  battleship  Ore- 
gon would  not  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Pacific,  but  would  have  been  sent  to  reenforce 
our  Asiatic  squadron.  It  was  also  of  course 
perfectly  understood  at  Washington  that  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  little  fleet  could  not  spare  any 
men  to  take  possession  of  a  great  country  like 
the  Philippines  and  administer  the  government. 
Plans  began,  therefore,  to  be  discussed,  just 
as  soon  as  war  became  certain,  for  the  dis- 
patch of  a  land  force  to  cooperate  with  the  Asi- 
atic squadron.  No  active  steps  of  any  kind, 
however,  were  taken  until  after  the  news  of 
Dewey's  victory  had  been  fully  confirmed.  Mean- 
while it  was  evident  that  conditions  in  the  Phil- 
ippines might  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that 
if  the  United  States  were  not  very  energetic  in 
following  up  its  victory  by  sending  forces  to 
maintain  order,  there  might  be  very  much  more 
than  a  nominal  excuse  afforded  to  the  great 
powers  to  land  men  at  Manila  and  take  our  obli- 
gations and  our  opportunity  off  our  hands.  For 
all  the  European  powers,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, had  sent  warships  to  Manila  from  their 
China  squadrons  long  before  we  were  prepared  to 
start  the  first  ship  for  Dewey's  reenforcement. 

^^^  Fully  three  weeks  had  elapsed  after 
Philippine  Dewey's  victory  before  troops  for  his 
Expedition,  gyppQj-t  were  actually  embarked;  and  • 
the  more  nearly  we  approached  the  dates  set 
for  the  sailing  of  troop-ships,  the  more  strikingly 
apparent  became  the  fact  that  we  were  enter- 
ing upon  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  The 
number  of  men  to   be   sent  was   gradually  in- 
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creased.  At  first  it  was  to  be  five  thousand, 
then  ten,  and  at  length  fifteen.  On  about 
May  1 6  it  was  reported  that  as  many  as  thirty 
thousand  might  be  needed.  About  that  time  also 
it  was  officially  announced  that  Gen.  Wesley  Mer- 
ritt,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  East 
and  stationed  at  New  York,  would  be  put  in 
command  of  the  expedition.  A  day  or  two  later, 
however.  General  Merritt  was  quoted  in  all  the 
newspapers  as  engaged  in  an  argument  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington  over  the  ques- 
tion how  many  regular  troops  he  should  have. 
If,  it  was  said,  the  allotted  one  thousand  regulars 
were  not  increased  to  five  thousand  he  would  stay 
at  home  and  let  somebody  else  have  the  glory  of 
taking  undrilled  volunteers  from  our  Northwest- 
ern States  into  the  tropical  jungles  of  Malaysia. 
More  regulars  were  willingly  accorded  him,  and 
the  week  l>eginning  May  22  was  destined  to  see 
several  thousand  of  our  men  embarked  for  Manila, 


Spanish 
Relie 


Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  themselves 
Uef  were  recruiting  an  expedition  at  Cadiz 
for  Manila.  ^^  carry  relief  and  reenforcements  to 
their  captain -general  in  the  Philippines.  Their 
I)lan8  were  commented  uj)on  with  much  disdain 
in   the  United  States,  and  it  was  at  first  said  by 


all  the  newspapers  and  by  all  the  strategistB  at 
Washington  that  the  idea  of  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion to  the  Philippines  was  too  hopeless  even  to 
be  contemplated.     It  was  not,  however,  nearly 
so  hopeless  as  these  gentlemen  supposed.      The 
Spanish    preparations   were   going   forward    ap- 
parently with   more   briskness   and  busine-sslike 
energy  than  our  own  preparations  for  reenforcing 
Dewey.     Spain  was  proposing  to  send,  with  ten 
thounAd  men,   the  warships  Vitoria,  Numancxa^ 
Lepanlo,  and  Alfonso XUL  Indeed, tbero was mmm 
prospect   that   the  whole  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines might  be  changed  by  European  inter\-en- 
tion.     For  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  the 
European  powers  have  their  consular  establish- 
ments  and    their   commercial    interests    in    the 
Philippine  Islands;  and,  furthermore — since  we 
have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  proceed   thither, 
destroying  the  Spanish  fleet  and  attacking  the 
Spanish  sovereignty — we  have  incurred  the  high- 
est kind  of  obligations  for  the  protection  of  all 
foreign  residents  and  interests.     The  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  of  course  encouraged  the  revo- 
lutionists who  had  been  making  Spain  so  mnch 
trouble  for  a  year  or  two,  and  the  revolutionary 
movement  promptly  broke  out  again.   It  is  there- 
fore not  impossible   that  the   European  powers 
may  be  compelled   to   take  an   active  hand  in 
Philippine  affairs  a  good  while  before  we  shall 
have  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  our  North- 
western volunteers.     The  European  powers  and 
Japan  were  strongly  represented  in  the  harbor  of 
Manila  early  in   May;  while  all  appearances  in 
the  latter  part  of    May  indicated  that  our  pro- 
jected  military  expedition  would   not    actually 
reach  Manila  in  full  strength  until  some  time  in 
July.     The  European  warships,  it  would  seem, 
could  hardly  do  otherwise  than  support  the  onlv 
civil  authority  actually  existing  in  the  islands — 
namely,   that  of  the  Spanish  governor -general. 
If,  therefore,  supplies  and  relief  should  have  ar- 
rived from  Spain  for  the  governor- general,  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  that  the  European  powers 
might  decide  that  Dewey  is  not  to  be  pennitteii  to 
destroy  the  Spanish  expedition.      Might  it  not 
have  been  wise  to  order  Dewey's  whole  fleet  to 
Honolulu  or  San  Francisco,  immediately  after  the 
victory  of  May  1  ?     The  climate  is  going  to  be 
bad  for  our  Western  boys. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  in  no 
'  Your^Han/''  ^^^^e  as  yet  conquered  or  taken  possess- 
ion of  the  Philippines,  the  elaborate  dis- 
cussion carrie<l  on,  throughout  the  month  of  May, 
over  what  we  should  do  with  our  so-called  ''new 
possessions  "  on  the  borders  of  the  China  Sea  was, 
to  say  the  least,  needlessly  anticipatory.  The  S[»an- 
iards  have  a  very  considerable  army  of  well-set- 
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soned  peninsular  troops  in  the  Philip- 
pines, besides  which  they  have  a  still 
larger  native  army,  officered  by  Span- 
iards, quite  on  the  plan  of  England's  na- 
tive regiments  in  India.  The  islands 
produce  abundant  food  supplies  ;  and  to 
have  destroyed  Montojo^s  fleet  is  by  no 
means  to  have  secured  possession  of  the 
country.  It  is,  of  course,  reasonably 
probable  that  our  expedition,  when  there 
in  full  force,  will  have  no  serious  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  an  occupation.  The 
town  of  Manila  is  the  commanding 
point  in  the  islands ;  and  Admiral 
Dewey  can  at  any  time  bombard  it  and 
enable  American  troops  to  take  pos.ses- 
sion.  This,  however,  is  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  fleets  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  which  are  already  on  the 
ground  in  much  greater  force  than 
Dewey's  fleet,  will  permit  us  to  do  as 
we  please.  If  we  had  acted  instantly, 
there  would  have  been  no  prospect  of 
outside  interference.  Our  apparent  un- 
readiness to  follow  up  Dewey's  victory  in 
a  decisive  manner,  rendered  it  at  least 
very  possible  that  we  should  never,  even 
temporarily,  obtain  jurisdiction  over  the 
Philippine  Islands.  We  must  then  first 
catch  our  hare — after  which  there  will 
be  time  to  dispose  of  it.  Meanwhile, 
Dewey's  victory  has  been  valuable  in 
this,  that  it  has  made  our  Pacific  coast 
reasonably  secure  against  any  Spanish 
attacks  during  the  present  war. 

N  It  f  0  ^^^®t^®r  or  not  we  are  des- 
phtuppine  tined  to  have  any  decisive 
A4v9nture.  ^^^  ^^  answering  the  ques- 
tion what  shall  be  4he  political  future  of 
the  Philippines,  that  particular  group  of 
islands  has  at  the  present  moment  a 
very  legitimate  claim  upon  our  interest. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  knew 
nothing  about  the  Philippines  except  in 
the  vaguest  possible  way.  Our  recent 
interest  in  Cuban  affairs  had  stimu- 
lated somewhat  our  disposition  to  find 
out  about  the  other  Spanish  colonies  ; 
but  otherwise  the  Philippines  have  been 
quite  as  remotely  connected  with  our 
public  life  as  the  Celebes  or  Borneo. 
Within  the  past  month,  however,  not 
only  the  Pacific  coast,  but  all  the  States 
and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for 
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the  simple  reason  tliat  their  young  men  were  vol- 
unteering for  service  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  notified  that  they  might  expect 
within  a  very  few  days  to  be  placed  on  trans- 
port ships  bound  for  Manila.  And  on  May  18 
even  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  was  ordered  to 
join  the  excursion.  An  expedition  of  this  sort 
would  create  the  most  intense  interest  even  in  a 
European  country,  where  colonial  extensions  and 
military  adventures  in  distant  regions  are  not  so 
novel.  The  French  some  years  ago  were  pro- 
foundly stirred  by  their  Tonquin  expedition,  and 
more  recently  by  their  Madagascar  campaign. 
Italy  entered  with  much  excitement  and  consider- 
able enthusiasm  upon  the  Abyssinian  campaign 
which  ended  so  disastrously  two  years  ago,  and 
to  which  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  affairs 
in  Italy  may  in  no  small  part  be  traced.  Our 
English  friends  generally  have  one  or  more  of 
these  expeditions  on  their  hands,  and  they  are 
always  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  every  success 
at  arms,  whether  on  the  Nile,  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  or  elsewhere.  With  us,  however,  the 
dispatch  of  such  an  expedition  as  the  one  that 
has  been  preparing  to  go  to  Manila  is  all  the  more 
absorbing  an  affair  for  the  reason  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely without  any  precedent  in  our  national  his- 
tory. It  is  true  that  we  pushed  the  Mexican  War 
all  the  way  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  that  in  an 
earlier  day  we  carried  on  a  picturesque  little  naval 
war  against  the  Barbary  pirates  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  our  Mexican  campaign  was  a  con- 
tinuous land  march,  and  an  easier  affair  than  we 
should  have  found  it  at  that  same  period  to  send 
an  army  through  the  hostile  Indian  country  to 
the  Yellowstone  Valley;  while  the  Mediterranean 
exploit  was  a  purely  naval  affair. 

//  kt  ^®  have  thought  the  Philippines  inter- 
on  Spanish  esting  enough  to  devote  a  good  deal  of 
Character.  ^^^^^  ^q  them  this  month,  and  our  West- 
ern readers  in  particular  will  hardly  fail  to  concur 
in  our  view  of  the  subject.  We  present  elsewhere 
two  articles,  both  written  in  New  York  late  in 
May,  one  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  who  prepared 
our  recent  character  sketch  of  the  new  Russian 
war  minister,  Kurop^tkin,  and  who,  although  now 
resident  in  New  York,  was  for  a  long  time  in 
the  British  civil  service  in  India,  and  is  especial- 
ly conversant  with  conditions  and  affairs  in  all 
part^  ^f  the  far  East.  The  other  article  is  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Mannix,  a  Minneapolis  newspaper 
writer,  who  has  within  a  few  days  reached  New 
York,  returning  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  from 
a  very  interestmg  sojourn  of  a  year  or  two  in 
Japan,  China,  and  the  regions  adjacent  to  the 
China  Sea.  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  Philippines,  where  he  made  a  study  of  the 


revolution  against  the  Spanish  authorities,    and 
had  various  interesting  experiences  of  his  own. 
Mr.   Mannix  throws  some  very  instructive   side 
lights  upon  the  nature  of  Spanish  colonial   ad- 
ministration, and  also  upon  Spanish  war-inakint: 
as  exemplified  in  the  recent  campaign  against  the 
Philippine  insurgents.      Nothing  could  better  il- 
lustrate the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  character  than 
the   account  Mr.    Mannix   gives   of  the  delight 
taken  by  the  Spanish  ladies  of  Manila  in  attend- 
ing, as  gala  performances,  the  diabolical  execu- 
tion scenes  that  have  been  a  regular  feature  of 
the  Spanish  dealing  with  insurgents.      The   In- 
quisition and  the  national  institution  of  bull -fight- 
ing have  left  their   indelible  imprint  upon   the 
Spanish  character.     The  hideousness  of  Spain's 
conduct  in  Cuba  could  be  borne  no  longer  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  when  the  facts  be- 
came clearly  understood;  but  the  Philippines  were 
so  far  distant  that  we  had  known  practically  noth- 
ing about  the  maltreatment  of  the  gentle,  good- 
tempered  Malay  races  whom  the  Spaniards  have 
robbed  and  tortured  for  so  many  years  with  im- 
punity.   The  kindly  characteristics  of  those  races 
are  amply  shown  by  Mr.  Mannix  and  Mr.  John- 
ston.    They  are  not  people  well  adapted,  as  for 
example  the  Japanese  are,  to  play  their  own  in- 
dependent part  in  our  modem  life.     For  security 
and  well-being  they  need  simply  a  just  and  en- 
lightened administration. 

Our  Ta  h    ^^  "f^^^t  be  remembered  that  whereas  in 
and  Duty    Cuba  there  is  not  the  slightest  surviving 
at  Manila,   remnant  of  any  native  race,  it  is  wholly 
otherwise  in  the  Philippines,   where  practically 
the  population  is  made  up  of  the  native  Malaysian 
tribes,  except  for  a  large  infusion  of  people  of 
Chinese  stock.     The   Spaniards  resiident  in  the 
Philippines,  including  their  white  descendants, 
could  probably  all  be  carried  off  in  one  or  two 
large   passenger   steamships.     This  estimate,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  regiments  of  Spanish 
troops  sent  out  to  quell  the  rebellion,  but  only 
the  colonial  population.    In  considering  the  future 
of  the  Philippines,  therefore,  we  need  make  no 
account  of  the  Spanish  population,  nor  yet  of  any 
other  European  element,  although  we  must  make 
large  account  of  the  Chinese.     It  is  not  a  region 
where  the  white  races  flourish,  and  the  people  to 
be  considered  are  the  natives.     While  we  did  DOt 
enter  upon  the  present  war  with  Spain  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  the  rescue  of  the  long-suffering 
Philippinos,   we  shall  have  done  an  exceedingly 
creditable  thing  if  we  drive  the  Spaniards  perma- 
nently out  of  those  islands  and  help  to  install  a 
decent  regime.    Grermany  and  the  other  European 
powers  that  have  begun  to  express  themselves  as 
rather  deeply  concerned  about  the  question,  have 
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in  point  of  fact  no  rights  that  we  need  to  con- 
sider.     We  shall  be  justified  in  postponing  alto- 
gether the  question  of  the  permanent  future  of 
the  Philippines  until  we  have  actually  conquered 
them  and  erected  in  them  an  efficient  temporary 
administration.     There  should  be  no  haste  what- 
ever on  our  part  to  disavow  the  intention  to  hold 
the  Philippines  for  all  time.      We  are  engaged  in 
open  warfare  with  Spain,  and  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  settle  the  results  of  the  war  with  the 
Kuropean   powers.      England's   military  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  although  always  declared  to  be  of 
a  temporary  nature  and  to  involve  no  purpose 
of  annexation,  has  been  fraught  with  the  highest 
benefit  to  the  Egyptian  people.     Our  occupation 
of  the  Philippines  should,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
be  modeled  upon   England's  beneficent  services 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile.     President  McKinley,  in 
good  conscience,  both  in  his  message  to  Congress 
and  in  his  ultimatum  to  Spain,  made  it  plain  that 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba 
was  to  secure  the  establishment  of  just,  responsi- 
ble,   and  modern  administration.     Now  that  it 
has   fallen   to  our  providential  lot  to  drive  the 
cruel  Spaniards  out  of  the  Philippines  as  well  as 
out  of  the  West  Indies,  President  McKinley  will 
undoubtedly  take  the  true  pc  dtion  that  it  is  our 
task  to  provide  a  just  system  of  administration 
for  the  natives  and  a  wholly  unwonted  freedom 
for  the  world*s  commerce  in  the  Philippines. 

We  need  not  trouble  our  minds  with  either 
AnntX'  the  metaphysical  or  the  practical  aspects  of 
ation.  ^Yi^  relation  of  this  military  occupation  of 
the  Philippines  to  our  constitutional  system.  It 
will  not  hurt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  the  smallest  degree  if  we  shall  enter  without 
hesitation  upon  the  duty  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  Philippines.  As  for  making  those 
islands  a  part  of  our  national  domain,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Alaska  has  been  added  to  the 
United  States,  that  is  a  very  different  affair.  If 
the  question  of  annexing  the  Philippines  were 
one  which  had  to  be  answered  immediately  with 
a  yes  or  a  no,  there  could  be  only  one  answer, 
and  that  a  most  emphatic  negative.  But  the 
question  does  not  require  immediate  answer.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  already  de- 
termined upon  a  military  occupation.  That,  of 
necessity,  must  mean,  throughout  the  Philippines, 
an  American  administration  to  succeed  the  ad- 
ministration now  carried  on  under  the  Spanish 
governor- general,  who  is  at  once  a  civil  and  a 
military  authority.  The  completion  of  our  con- 
quest and  the  establishment  of  a  military  rule, 
under  General  Wesley  Merritt,  must  require 
some  Httle  time,  no  matter  how  successful  the 
expedition  may  be. 


We  Shall  ^^  ^^®  nature  of  the  case,  an  Ameri- 
Haw  to  can  government  thus  established  in 
stay  Awhile.  ^^^  Philippines  cannot  be  speedily 
withdrawn,  because  it  would  have  to  control  the 
situation  until  something  should  be  agreed  upon 
to  take  its  place.  When  one  pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment to  remember  that  the  powers  of  Europe 
have  really  been  in  earnest  about  trying  to  estab- 
lish an  administration  for  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  yet — after  constant  efforts  extending  over 
more  than  two  years — they  have  not  been  able  to 
give  effect  to  their  plans,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  an  American  administration  once  installed 
in  the  Philippines  will  not  be  readily  replaced  by 
anything  else,  even  though  we  might  be  exceed- 
ingly thankful  to  have  some  kind  of  international 
relief  from  our  self-imposed  but  undesirable  task. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  we  are 
likely — unless  the  Spaniards,  either  unaided  or 
with  European  assistance,  should  defeat  our  ex- 
pedition— to  hold  the  Phili})pines.  not  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  for  several  years.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  an  agreeable  undertaking  to  contemplate. 
The  light- hearted ness  with  which  many  jKjople 
have  rejoiced  over  the  great  naval  victory  in 
Manila  harbor,  and  the  flippancy  with  which  they 
have  spoken  of  the  Philippines  as  a  valuable 
prize  certain  to  contribute  to  our  joint  and  sev- 
eral prosperity,  simply  illustrate  the  sort  of 
overweening  self-confidence  that  will  disappear 
in  the  sober  light  of  the  experiences  that  are 
surely  in  store  for  us  in  the  near  future. 

Our8oi  ^^^  ^*^  must  be  faced  with  courage 
Jyameatton  and  resolution,  and  ought  to  be  pushed 
for  the  War.  ^j^^  desperate  energy.  But  the  coun- 
try will  learn  before  this  war  is  ended  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  intense  desire  felt  by  President 
McKinley  that  the  bitter  cup  might  pass  from  his 
lips  and  that  of  the  nation.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  honorable  escape  from  the  war  ;  but  for  us  it 
is  a  grievous  and  a  fearful  thing,  not  a  jaunty 
and  inspiriting  enterprise.  Its  sole  justification, 
as  matters  now  stand,  must  be  found  in  great 
contributions  to  the  moral  and  material  progress 
of  the  world.  We  must  see  that  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  are  delivered  from  the  incubus  of  mediaBval- 
ism,  and  it  must  be  our  task  to  leave  our  benefi- 
cial impress  permanently  upon  the  fate  of  the 
Philippines.  What  American  missionaries  had 
done  for  the  Micronesians  will  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  American  usefulness  to  the  kindred  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippines.  Our  article  on 
America  and  Spain  in  the  Caroline  group,  con- 
tributed at  our  request  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong, 
of  Boston,  and  found  in  another  part  of  this 
number,  is  important  and  timely  in  the  highest 
sense.     We  believe  it  will  convince   all  of  our 
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readers  that  while  giving  good  government  to 
the  Pliilippines,  it  is  also  our  imperative  duty  to 
turn  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Caroline  Islands  and 
to  restore  and  guarantee  the  happy  conditions 
which  had  been  produced  by  many  years  of  noble 
American  effort  before  the  Spaniards  laid  their 
blighting  hand  upon  that  island  group. 

„      ,,  ,      Whatever  shirs   may  have  been   cast 

Hawaii  in  ,  .     .  /  ,      . 

the  Preaent  upon  the  missionaries  and  the  **8ons 
Crisis.  q£  missionaries  "  in  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, we  beg  to  assert  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced no  group  of  men  of  whom  wo  have  better 
reason  to  be  proud  than  tlie  men  who  are  to-day 
controlling  and  administering  the  Hawaiian  re- 
public. The  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  added 
to  Christendom  and  civilization  by  American 
efforts.  Whether  we  annex  those  islands  or  not, 
their  peculiarly  intimate  connection  with  the 
United  States  must  have  been  made  a  permanent 
fact  as  a  result  of  the  present  war.  They  have 
long  needed  us  for  the  sake  of  a  stable  domestic 
equilibrium.  We  now  perceive  that  we  need 
them  as  a  strategic  outpost.  The  gentlemen  who 
have  been  so  bitterly  opposed  to  Hawaiian  annex- 
ation are  now  facing  what  seems  to  them  the 
more  dreadful  bogie  of  Philippine  annexation. 
We  would  modestly  suggest  to  them  that  inas- 
much as  compromises  are  the  necessary  rule  of 
practical  statesmanship,  they  might  do  well  to 
abandon  their  opposition  so  far  as  the  Hawaiian 
group  and  the  Caroline  group  are  concerned — 
l»oth  groups  having  actually  boon  transformed 
from  savagery  to  civilization  by  American  effort. 
Their  antagonism  to  Hawaii  has  been  so  violent, 
and  in  some  respects  so  unreasonable,  that  it  has 
not  only  overreached  itself,  but  has  really  provoked 
H  reaction  of  public  opinion  under  which  we  may 
]xi  led  a  great  deal  too  far  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion of  annexing  everything  wo  can  lay  hands 
upon.  The  predominant  opinion  of  thoughtful 
men  now  seems  to  l)e  that  we  want  to  hold  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  permanent  possession,  but 
that  we  want  to  get  out  of  the  Philippines  as 
soon  as  we  can  safely  and  honorably  withdraw. 

A  Ship  Canal  The  enerizv   awakened  by  our  early 

as  a  Conse-  •  -r-.       i        i  i 

auenceof  wars  against  riUgland  gave  us  the 
the  War.  Erie  canal,  the  national  pike,  and  the 
development  of  Western  river  navigation.  The 
C^ivil  War  gave  us  our  great  trans-continental 
railroads.  The  present  war  with  Spain  must,  if 
its  logic  is  heeded,  give  us  a  trans- isthmian  ship 
canal.  The  Pacific  is  to  be  the  theater  of  great 
events  and  of  a  rapidly  expanding  commerce  in 
the  years  to  come.  We  need  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  in  order  to  give  our  Eastern  seaboard  a 
fair  opportunity  in  the  Oriental  trade.     We  need 


it  also  for  our  trade  with  our  own  Pacific  ct^st 
and  with  the  western  coast  of  South  AmerioL 
It  is  now  evident,  moreover,  that  we  need  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  as  a  defense  measure.  The 
naval  situation  in  the  West  Indies  last  month 
showed  how  much  might  possibly  have  dependei 
upon  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  Oregon,  whirh 
has  required  some  ten  weeks  to  proceed  by  wav 
of  Cape  Horn  from  San  Francisco  to  Key  West, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  naval  situation  in  the 
Philippines  showed  how,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, it  might  have  been  necessary  to  send  a 
relief  expedition  to  Admiral  Dewey  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  United  States  Government 
could  readily  afford  to  take  the  financial  risk  oi 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  purely  on  grounds  of  public 
defense.  The  canal  would  probably  pay  its  own 
way  out  of  the  tolls  upon  commerce  ;  but  even 
if  there  were  some  annual  deficiency  to  be  met, 
it  would  be  the  most  economical  part  of  our 
annual  naval  bill.  Thus  far,  the  war  has  shown 
that  we  need  a  coaling  station  or  two  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  we  need  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  that  we  need  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  an  out- 
and-out  territorial  possession  of  the  United  States. 
The  canal  ought  to  be  built  as  a  direct  govern- 
mental undertaking,  and  ought  to  be  cut  through 
a  strip  of  ground  owned  by  the  United  States  as 
absolutely  as  our  Government  owns  the  District 
of  Columbia.     No  other  plan  will  suffice. 

The   exigencies   of   war   have    led  to  a 
Changes.    P^^^i^^  reorganization  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can  and    Spanish   cabinets.      We    were 
able  last  month  as  we  went  to  press  barely  tu 
announce  the  retirement   of  Postmaster- General 
Gary  and   the  appointment  in   his  place  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  of  Phila*ielphia.    Mr. 
Gary's  retirement  was  due  to  the  fact   that  his 
health  was  not  equal  to  the  very  severe  strain  Uj 
which  the  war  crisis  had  subjected  all  of   i\w 
President's  advisers.      Mr.  Smith,  who  has  long 
been  known  as  the  able  editor  of  the  PhiladelpliiA 
Press  and  as  one  of  our  most  brilliant  political 
orators,  was  Minister  to  Russia  during  the  a^J- 
ministration  of  President  Harrison.    He  posses^^ 
high  general  qualifications  for  membership  in  ii- 
President's  official  family.    The  Hon.  John  Sht-r- 
man,  when  appointed  Secretary  of  State  fifu^iu 
months  ago,  had  already  begun  to  show  signs  of 
failing  strength  and  vigor,    after  alx>ut   half  a 
century  of  uninterrupted  and  conspicuous  piihl:<- 
service.      It  was  feared  that  his  health  WouI»i  uoi 
be  found  by  any  means  equal  to  the  extremely 
important  work  that  was  in  store  for  the  chief  of 
the  Department  of  State.      And  these  fears,  un- 
fortunately, were  verified.     The  every-day  man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  State  was  assumed 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  DAT,  OF  OHIO, 

Secretary  of  State. 

by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Judge  William  R. 
Day,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  special  expert  talent 
was  freely  employed  to  take  charge  of  particular 
questions.  In  ordinary  times  the  Department 
might  perhaps  have  run  on  in  this  way  for  another 
year ;  but  the  outbreak  of  war  brought  a  whole 
flood  of  new  and  diflBcult  problems,  and  men  in 
the  full  vigor  of  their  strength  were  imperatively 
needed.  Mr.  Sherman  accordingly  withdrew, 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  will  again 
figure  actively  in  our  public  life.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  had  permitted  himself,  against  his 
preference  and  better  judgment,  to  leave  his 
place  in  the  Senate  and  enter  the  Cabinet.  His 
eminent  career  will  not  be  overlooked  by  future 
historians.  His  place  in  the  Cabinet  was  prompt- 
ly filled  by  the  promotion  of  Judge  Day,  whose 
services  in  the  Department  had  confirmed  the 
President's  good  opinion  of  his  Ohio  neighbor 
and  friend.  It  is  to  be  added  that  almost  every 
one  in  public  life  at  Washington  seems  to  share 
the  President's  confidence  in  the  ability  and  sound 
judgment  of  the  new  Secretary. 


In  times  of  war  the  work  of  govern- 
ment is  so  enormously  increased 
that  the  assistant  secretaryships 
assume  an  importance  many  fold  greater  than, in 
times  of  peace.     Judge  Day's  place  as  Assistant 


Secretary  of  State  was  offered  to  Prof.  John  B. 
Moore,  professor  of  international  law  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  who  entered  immediately 
upon  his  duties.  Professor  Moore  had  formerly 
served  in  the  State  Department,  and  his  services 
were  desired  because  of  his  authoritative  grasp 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  such  doctrines  of 
international  law  as,  for  example,  neutrality.  In 
the  Navy  Department  a  great  gap  was  left  by 
the  retirement  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ca- 
pacity for  executive  work  is  simply  prodigious  ; 
and  in  that  respect  it  is  probably  true  that  no 
other  man  connected  with  Mr.  McKinley's  ad- 
ministration has  been  his  equal.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
believed  when  the  war  broke  out  that  other  men 
could  do  as  well  as  he  at  Washington,  and  no 
amount  of  persuasion  availed  to  alter  his  deter- 
mination to  join  the  army.  He  could,  of  course, 
have  had  almost  any  possible  staff  position,  or 
could  have  had  the  colonelcy  of  a  volunteer 
regiment.  What  he  chose  was  to  promote  the 
formation  of  an  exceedingly  picturesque  regiment 
of  Western  cowboys  and  rough  riders,  recruited 
from  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  the  In- 
dian Territory,  Oklahoma,  and  that  part  of  the 
country  in  general.  Instead  of  taking  the  com- 
mand himself,  he  expressed  his  preference  for 


Two 
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service  under  Dr.  Leonard  Wood,  who,  allliough 
a  surgeon  in  the  army,  liad  made  a  marvelously 
brilliant  record  as  an  li.dian  fighter  in  the  Apache 
country.  Tlie  regfment  was  rapidly  recruited, 
and  on  or  about  May  14  Mr.  Roosevelt  left  Wash- 
ington to  join  it  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  its  point 
of  rendezvous.  A  good  many  well-known  young 
men  from  the  East  joined  this  regiment  as  pri- 
vates. In  every  case  they  were  skilled  in  horse- 
manship and  had  in  other  ways  proved  them- 
selves fit  for  any  kind  of  service.  To  the  * '  rattling 
good  fellows,"  brave  and  manly,  who  have  gone  in- 
to the  make-up  of  regiments  like  Roosevelt's,  and 
to  the  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  young 
men  who  have — most  of  them  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice — stepped  forward  into  the  ranks  of  the 
volunteer  regiments  already  mustered  into  Uncle 
iSam's  service,  the  heart  of  the  country  goes  out 
with  warm  admiration  and  anxious  solicitude. 
When  these  pages  reach  our  readers  some  of 
these  volunteer  regiments  will  be  on  the  high 
seas  sailing  toward  the  distant  Philippines. 
Others  will  be  in  readiness  for  that  long  voyage, 
willing  to  face  the  perils  that  await  their  arrival. 
Possibly  some  of  these  regiments  may  have  em- . 
barked  for  Cuba;  while  the  great  majority  of 
them  will  probably  have  been  concentrated  at 
Chickaraauga  and  other  Southern  points. 

Roosevelt's    Mr.  Roosevelt's  place  as  Assistant  Sec- 

appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Allen,  of  Lowell, 


Mass.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  whose  name  has  not  lieen  known 
to  the  country,  was  selected  by  reason  of  excep- 
tional qualifications  for  executive  work.  It  had 
been  rather  expected  that  a  retired  naval  officer 
might  be  given  this  appointment;  but  the  De 
partment  is  not  without  the  constant  presence  ol 
expert  naval  advisers  of  the  highest  qualifioa 
tions.  Captain  Mahan,  Admiral  Sicard,  an4 
other  eminent  officers  are  now  aiding  the  admin 
istration  by  serving  on  the  Naval  Strategy  Board 
or  otherwise. 


HON.  CHABLE8  H.  ALLEN, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Xavy. 
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MAJ.-OEN.  JOSEPH  WHEELER. 

Our  New  ^"®  result  of  the  declaration  of  war 
Major-  against  Spain  has  been  the  rapid  promo- 
Generais.  ^j^^^  ^£  ^  large  number  of  meritorious 
officers  of  the  regular  army.  Prior  to  May 
4  we  had  only  three  major-generals,  name- 
ly, Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Gen.  Wesley  Mer- 
ritt,  and  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke.  On  that  date 
the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the  names 
of  eleven  additional  major-generals.  Seven  of 
these  were  promotions  from  the  rank  of  briga<lier- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  The  officers  llius 
promoted  are  Generals  Jos9ph  C.  Brecken  ridge, 
John  J.  Coppinger,  William  M.  Graham,  Henrv 
C.  Merriam,  Elwell  S.  Otis,  William  R.  Shafter, 
and  James  F.  Wade.  The  other  nominations 
for  the  rank  of  major-general  were  made  from 
civil  life,  the  selections  being  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  Gen.  William  J. 
Sewell,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler.  General 
Sewell,  who  is  the  well-known  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  and  who  served  very  prominently 
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in  the  Civil  War,  declined  his  appointment.  All 
the  other  appointees  were  confirmed,  and  entered 
promptly  upon  their  duties.  Curiously  enough 
the  three  new  major-generals  appointed  from 
civil  life  are  all  of  them  graduates  of  West  Point, 
while  of  the  seven  major-generals  promoted  from 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army,  not  one  is  a  West  Pointer.  It  so  happ)ens 
that  these  men,  like  Generals  Miles,  Merritt,  and 
Brooke,  learned  their  business  in  the  severe 
school  of  the  Civil  War.  They  won  their  spurs 
as  young  volunteers,  advanced  rapidly,  and,  in- 
stead of  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  war,  remained 
permanently  identified  with  the  army. 

_-  _  As  for  the  three  men  appointed  from 
ciuiiian  civil  life,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Vir. 
eenetais.  gijjjn — recently  our  consul-general  at 
Havana,  and  some  years  ago  a  Congressman  and 
a  Governor  of  his  native  State — stood  first  in  his 
West  Point  class  of  1856,  and  left  the  United 
States  army  in  1861  to  enter  the  Confederate 
service,  in  which  he  rose  rapidly  and  became  a 
major-general.  General  Wheeler,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  last  month,  was  serving  his 
seventh  term  as  a  Congressman  from  Alabama. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1859,  and  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  in  1861*.  Next  to 
Stuart  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  leader  on  the  Confederate  side ;  and  he 
has  now  merely  received  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  the  rank  he  had  reached  in  the  Con- 
federate army  before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  whole  country  is  unanimous  in  its  praise  of 
President  McKinley  for  appointing  these  two 
eminent  American  citizens  and  great  soldiers  to 
high  military  rank  in  the  present  war.  Gen. 
James  H.  Wilson,  of  Delaware,  the  other  ap- 
pointee from  civil  life,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1860.  He  was  one  of  our  greatest  Northern 
cavalry  leaders  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  though  only  a  boy  at  the  end  of 
the  strife,  he  had  won  the  rank  of  major-general. 
The  late  Charles  A.  Dana,  in  a  recent  install- 
ment of  his  **  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War," 
now  app)earing  in  McClure's  Magazine^  paid  an 
exceedingly  high  tribute  to  Gen.  James  H.  Wil- 
son as  one  of  the  most  talented  and  meritorious 
leaders  in  our  entire  forces.  The  promotion  of 
the  brigadier  generals  left  vacancies  which  gave 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  a  number 
of  colonels  to  the  rank  of  brigadier ;  thus  the 
older  officers  of  the  regular  army  have  to  a 
great  extent  been  moved  up  a  peg  or  two  all 
along  the  line.  If  the  war  should  be  protracted, 
it  will  of  course  give  chances  for  the  promotion 
of  young  officers  of  volunteers  when  their  mer- 
its have  been  demonstrated  in  actual  conflict. 


MAJ.-OEN.  JAMES  H.  WILSON. 

What  Congreaa  Although  the  eyes  of  the  country 
has  Been  have  not  been  fixed  upon  Congress 
Doing.  ^^^  ^y^q  past  month,  but  have  been 
trying  under  many  discouragements  to  follow  the 
movement  of  the  fleets,  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  our  representatives  at  Washington  have  been 
dealing  with  several  matters  of  great  importance. 
The  subject  of  largest  permanent  moment  was 
the  favorable  report  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  resolutions  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Hawaii.  This  seemed  to  render  it  prac- 
tically certain  that  Hawaii  would,  within  a  few 
days,  or  at  most  a  very  few  weeks,  l)e  part  and 
parcel  of  the  domain  of  Uncle  Sam.  Another 
measure  of  importance  was  the  resolution  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  affirmative  vote, 
favoring  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
senators.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  sen- 
ators themselves  will  approve  of  this  resolution. 
A  very  useless  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion by  changing  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  House  will  not  acquiesce. 

A  measure  of  great  immediate  im- 
Flnanderlng.    V^^^^^^^  ^^^^    which    Congress   had 

to  concern  itself  Jast  month  was  the 
bill  for  the  provision  of  war  revenues.  There 
has  been  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  to  encourage  members  of  the  Senate 
in  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  country's  nec- 
essities to  force  their  own  p)ersonal  or  partisan 
financial  views.     This  is  not  the  time  for  Repub- 
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licams  to  levy  a  tonnage  tax,  or  in  any  manner  to 
inject  their  protectionist  preferences  into  a  scheme 
of  extraordinary  taxation.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  this  the  time  for  Democrats  to  block 
necessary  legislation  by  insisting  upon  an  income 
tax  which  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Republi- 
can administration  could  not  now  accept.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  revenue  bill  is  completed 
and  signed,  it  will  enable  the  country  to  collect 
about  sixty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  from  addi- 
tional taxes  upon  beer  and  tobacco,  and  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  millions  more  from  various  kinds 
of  taxes  which  will  be  collected  principally 
through  the  use  of  adhesive  stamps,  as  in  the 
Civil  War  period  and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing. Tims  we  shall  put  stamps  upon  bank 
checks  (except  those  for  small  amounts),  upon 
telegrams,  and  upon  various  commercial  papers. 
Many  novel  sources  of  revenue  were  proposed. 

The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  have 
Queation.    Strongly  demanded  the  coinage  of  what 

they  call  the  seinorage,  by  which  they 
mean  that  quantity  of  silver  (of  about  J?40,00#,- 
000  coinage  value)  owned  by  the  treasury  and  not 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  silver 
certificates  or  treasury  notes.  The  Democrats 
have  also  been  in  favor  of  the  issue  of  a  large 
amount  of  additional  greenbacks  or  treasury 
notes,  instead  of  interest- bearing  bonds.  Secre- 
tary Gage  and  the  banking  element  have  been 
disposed  to  advocate  the  issue  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  of  long-time  bonds.  The  news- 
papers of  the  country  have  quite  predominantly 
favored  the  issue  of  bonds  at  3  per  cent. ,  payable 
at  an  early  date  at  the  option  of  the  government, 
and  offered  in  amounts  of  very  small  denomina- 
tion, either  through  the  post  offices  of  the  entire 
country  or  through  some  other  means  for  making 
it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  small  investors  every- 
where to  take  up  the  bonds.  As  against  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
long-term  bonds  to  be  handled  by  banking  syndi- 
cates on  the  other,  the  reasonable  compromise 
would  seem  to  be  the  short-term  bonds  distributed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  savings  of  the  hum- 
blest citizen  in  every  State  and  territory  might 
find  a  ready  opportunity  to  contribute  a  part  of 
the  government  loan. 


England  and 
America 
In  May. 


The  evidence  of  friendly  feeling  and 
good  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  has 
continued  to  be  shown  in  many  ways  through  the 
month  of  May.  A  few  men  in  l30th  countries 
have  seized  this  particular  juncture  to  say  a  great 
deal  about  the  desirability  of  a  formal  alliance. 
This  discussion  has  been  so  peculiarly  inoppor- 


THB  COMMON  CRIER   PROCL.ATMING   GREAT    BUITAIK^S   KEF- 
TRALITY  ON  STEPS  OF  ROYAL.  EXCHANGK. 

tune  that  one  might  have  supposed  that  these 
gentlemen  at  heart  desired  to  destroy  the  fruit 
before  it  was  ripe.  They  have  not  assisted  their 
respective  governments  in  the  pressing  tasks  of 
the  moment,  but  have  only  added  an  element 
of  embarrassment.  It  is  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain  at  this  time  to  observe  every  obligation  of 
strict  neutrality  ;  and  it  is  highly  important  for 
British  interests  that  Spain  should  be  treated  with 
perfect  justice  and  fairness.  Otherwise,  power- 
ful combinations  of  the  great  continental  powers 
might  needlessly  be  provoked  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  the  detriment  of  her  beneficent  empire. 
As  for  the  United  States,  we  need  nothing  from 
Great  Britain  except  that  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  shown  itself  perfectly  ready  to  ac- 
cord us — namely,  just  treatment,  based  upon  the 
friendliness  which  has  been  steadily  growing  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  and  which  had 
already  received  its  real  tests  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  these  two  powerful  nations  by 
peaceful  arbitration.  The  friendship  that  exists 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
must  be  considered  as  benevolent  rather  than 
hostile  in  its  intentions  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  as  makmg  more  powerfully  than  any- 
thing else  for  the  world's  quiet  and  progress.  The 
Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  aggressive  speech 
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at  Birmingham,  on  May  13,  was  ill-timed  and  mis- 
chievous, in  that  it  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  an 
Anglo- American  alliance  in  a  tone  of  menace 
that  provoked  all  Europe. 

^  iV  _^  There  has  been  undue  exaggeration  of  cer- 
an^  tain  symptoms  of  unfriendliness  m  conti- 
America,  cental  Europe  toward  the  United  States 
in  the  present  contest.  The  European  press  does 
not  very  accurately  reflect  public  opinion,  al- 
though, of  course,  it  doubtless  interprets  the 
views  of  certain  classes  and  elements.  The 
titled  aristocracy  of  the  European  continent  dis- 
likes the  United  States,  both  because  it  dislikes 
republican  institutions  and  also  because  our 
agricultural  competition  has  destroyed  the  wealth 
of  Europe's  landed  gentry.  This  to  a  consider- 
able extent  explains  the  tone  of  tlie  newspapers 
that  represent  the  so-called  agrarian  parties  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Furthermore,  the  powerful  self-assertion  of  a 
great  democracy  like  America  against  a  mon- 
archical country  like  Spain,  where  republicanism 
hbs  more  than  once  in  the  past  raised  its  hand 
against  the  throne,  is  so  clearly  a  menace  to  the 
security  of  the  Spanish  reigning  dynasty  that 
other  monarchs  naturally  tremble,  and  all  crowned 
heads  lie  the  more  uneasily  on  their  pillows. 
Thus  the  formidable  riots  throughout  Italy  last 
month,  while  not  due  directly  to  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  nevertheless  were 
undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  tottering  state  of 
the  Spanish  throne.  There  is  reason  enough, 
therefore,  for  an ti- American  feeling  on  the  part 
of  certain  classes  in  almost  every  European  coun- 
try. Even  in  England  there  are  elements  that 
are  decidedly  pro- Spanish  in  their  sympathies. 

JJ*jjj^^<w»  The  plain  people,  it  is  true,  who  con- 
la  Not  stitute  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Brit- 
in  Oraer.  ^^^  nation,  are  to-day,  as  they  almost 
id  ways  have  been,  in  sympathy  with  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  also  true  to  a  very  great  extent 
that  the  intelligent  citizenship  of  Germany  is 
friendly  to  America.  The  Germans  are  in  much 
closer  relationship  with  American  life  than  are 
the  English.  We  have  millions  upon  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  who,  if  not  bom  in  Ger- 
many themselves,  are  descended  from  parents  or 
grandparents  of  German  birth.  The  naturalized 
Americans  bom  in  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  a  very  limited  number  indeed.  The  plain 
people  of  Germany  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  people  of  Spain,  while  they  feel  that  America, 
where  all  of  them  have  relatives,  is  their  second 
home.  France,  it  is  true,  has  many  traditional 
and  intimate  ties  with  the  neighboring  Spaniards; 
but  neither  the  French  people  nor  the  French 


Government — especially  the  existing  republican 
rigime — would  willingly  abandon  the  tradition  of 
friendliness  toward  the  American  republic.  As 
for  Russia,  the  maintenance  of  a  thoroughly 
good  understanding  with  the  United  States 
has  for  more  than  a  generation  been  one  of  the 
fixed  principles  of  her  imperial  policy.  On  our 
part,  we  have  no  possible  occasion  to  develop  any 
friction  or  ill-will  in  our  relations  with  any  of 
the  great  European  powers.  An  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  England  at  this  time 
would  revolutionize  all  the  principles  of  our  old- 
time  policy.  In  order  to  play  our  particular 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  does  not  now 
seem  either  necessary  or  desirable  that  we  should 
bind  ourselves  by  any  alliance  whatsoever.  The 
best  kind  of  an  immediate  entente  with  England 
would  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty — not  so  much  because  the  treaty  is 
specifically  needed  as  because  of  the  testimony  it 
would  bear,  before  the  whole  world,  of  mutual 
confidence  and  esteem  between  the  two  most 
powei'ful  and  most  highly  developed  of  nations. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  undoubtedly,  that  the  growth 
of  the  most  friendly  feeling  between  Eng- 
land and  America  will  be  mutually  advantage- 
ous in  a  high  degree.  And  it  is  to  be  en- 
couraged in  every  reasonable  manner.  But  such 
a  relationship  will  not  be  improved  by  indiscreet 
and  blustering  talk  which  can  only  arouse  the 
jealousy  and  ill- will  of  continental  Europe.  Be- 
cause we  are  willing  to  love  England  the  more, 
there  is  no  present  reason  why  we  should  love 
Germany,  or  France,  or  Russia  any  the  less. 

Mr.  Qtad8tott9  '^^^  ^®*^  growth  of  a  good  under- 
as  a  Bond  standing  between  England  and  the 
of  Sympathy.  United  States  is  best  evidenced  by 
such  spontaneous  expressions  as  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  May  19,  called  out  from  the  whole 
American  nation.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's name  had  in  the  United  States  been 
synonymous  with  the  loftiest  personal  character 
and  the  highest  moral  purpose  in  statesmanship. 
He  had  never  visited  our  country,  and  not  many 
Americans  had  ever  come  under  the  glamor  and 
spell  of  his  noble  oratory.  Nor  had  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ever  to  any  appreciable  extent 
read  or  studied  his  published  writings.  Further 
than  that,  the  specific  achievements  of  his  long 
public  career  have  never  been  matters  of  common 
information  in  the  United  States.  Bismarck  has 
been  universally  known  throughout  America  for 
his  splendid  achievements.  Gladstone,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  venerated  and  loved  because 
he  has  always  seemed  to  our  serious- minded 
nation  to  represent  righteousness  and  Christian 
principle  applied  as  the  true  test  of  every  public 
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question  that  presented  itself.  Bismarck  was 
always  for  Germany,  and  with  him  the  end  justi- 
fied the  means.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  loyal  to  his 
own  country,  but  his  sympathies  were  world- 
wide ;  and  he  was  more  concerned  that  his  coun- 
try's policies  should  be  right  than  that  they 
should  gain  unlimited  mastery.  He  was  the 
supreme  statesman  of  the  modern  era  of  democ- 
racy. He  was  the  greateot  parliamentary  leader 
and  debater  that  any  country  has  yet  produced. 
He  was  the  foremost  personality  of  our  time. 
His  intellectual  and  moral  attainments,  together 
with  his  great  influence  over  his  fellow -citizens, 
gave  us  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  great 
qualities  of  the  British  race.  For  it  must  be  a 
noble  people  that  can  appreciate  andean  faithfully 
follow  a  noble  leader.  Knowing  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's death  was  only  a  question  of  weeks,  we 
had  some  time  ago  arranged  for  an  obituary 
character  sketch  of  the  great  statesman  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead.  In  order  to  allow  it 
ample  space  we  have  thought  it  best  to  hold  it  for 
our  next  number.  The  removal  of  so  transcend- 
ant  a  figure  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  the  passing  moment,  to  be  hastily 
chronicled  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow. 

^  .  .  The  resignation  of  the  Spanish  cabinet 
cS>inet  on  May  1*5  did  not  mean  in  any  sense  the 
Change,  retirement  of  Sagasta,  and  was  merely  a 
device  for  dropping  Moret,  Admiral  Bermejo, 
the  naval  minister,  Gullon,  the  foreign  minister, 
and  one  or  two  others.  The  Queen  Regent-  im- 
mediately instructed  Setlor  Sagasta  to  form  a  new 
cabinet.  "A  majority  of  the  prime  minister's  for- 
mer colleagues  were  retained  in  his  new  minis- 
try. Senor  Gamazo  is  the  most  conspicuous 
public  man  among  the  new  members,  although 
he  has  the  least  important  portfolio.  The  naval 
department  is  in  the  hands  of  Senor  Aunon,  who 
immediately  entered  upon  his  duties  with  im- 
mense vigor,  and  directed  his  fresh  energies  to 
the  task  of  getting  the  Philippines  relief  expedi- 
tion started  ahead  of  our  American  expedition. 
In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Gamazo,  Senor 
Sagasta  and  his  new  cabinet  solemnly  voted  a 
disavowal  and  repudiation  of  the  acts  of  Senor 
Sagasta  and  his  old  cabinet — a  highly  humcprous 
and  somewhat  stultifying  performance  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  portfolios  had  not 
changed  hands.  Although  Sagasta  seems  to  have 
infused  more  vigor  into  his  cabinet  by  the 
changes,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  can  keep  the 
reins  very  long.  All  sorts  of  rumors  of  republi- 
can revolt  and  C'arlist  uprising  have  filled  the  air. 
If  Sampson  should  crush  Cervera's  fleet,  the  Sa- 
gasta cabinet  would,  of  course,  go  to  pieces  in  a 
moment,  and  the  dynasty  would  scarcely  survive. 


THE  QUEEN    RBGEMT  AND  KINO    ALFONSO  XIII.  BEFORE  THE 
0OKTB8  AT  MADRID. 

^^^     _       On  Sunday,    May  8,    there  was   an 
Her  Reoubiioan  election  throughout  France  for  mem- 

stabii/ty.  Y)eTs  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
The  notable  thing  in  the  general  result  is  the 
smallness  of  the  groups  on  the  two  extreme  sides 
of  the  house.  The  Monarchists  and  the  Social- 
ists are,  relatively  speaking,  only  unimportant 
coteries  in  the  new  Chamber.  The  great  mass  of 
the  members-elect  are  either  moderate  Republi- 
cans or  else  Radicals.  And  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  very  vital  distinction  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Premier  Meline  and  President  Faure, 
who  are  conspicuous  chiefs  of  the  Moderate 
party,  and  the  disciples  of  men  like  Brisson  and 
Bourgeois,  who  are  leaders  of  the  more  advanced 
party,  known  as  Radicals.  In  the  hands  of  either 
of  these  great  groups  the  republic  itself  would  be 
perfectly  safe.  The  election  would  seem  to  fore- 
shadow the  indefinite  continuance  of  the  existing 
ministry  under  M.  Meline — already  in  office  an 
almost  unprecedented! y  long  time  for  France.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  that  the  recent  agitation  over 
the  Dreyfus- Zola  trials  has  had  any  important 
effect  upon  election  results.  The  monarchical 
countries  surrounding  France  were  only  a  few 
months  ago  predicting  the  speedy  downfall  of  the 
republic.  But  to-day  the  French  and  Swiss  Re- 
pubUcs  are,  apart  from  Russia,  the  most  firmly 
established  governmental  organizations  on  the 
European  continent.  Republics  are  well -ballasted, 
while  monarchies,  being  top-heavy,  fear  rough  i 
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^  ^  The  Spanish  throne  is  tottering,  and 
strifea  and  Italy  has  been  the  scene  of  riotous  dis- 
P9rii9.  orders  of  a  most  alarming  character 
during  the  past  month.  On  the  very  day  the 
French  were  holding  their  peaceful  elections 
there  was  a  battle  in  the  streets  of  Milan,  Italy, 
between  rioters  and  soldiers,  in  which  it  was  re- 
ported that  as  many  as  three  hundred  persons 
were  killed  and  a  thousand  wounded.  There 
were  disorders  in  almost  every  other  city  through- 
out the  Italian  kingdom,  and  blood  was  shed  at 
many  points.  The  chief  immediate  causes  of  the 
rioting  were  the  lack  of  employment,  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  bread,  and  the  extremely  bad  econom- 
ic conditions  generally  prevailing.  But  various 
organizations  hostile  to  the  present  government 
are  believed  to  have  fomented  the  disturbances. 
The  real  troubles  of  Italy  have  arisen  from 
its  unfortunate  ambition  to  figure  as  a  great 
power,  when  it  could  not  pay  the  bills.  The 
present  dynasty  has  ruined  the  nation  with  un- 
bearable taxes  in  order  to  support  a  vast  navy 
and  an  enormous  standing  army.  If  the  Gari- 
baldis and  the  Mazzinis  could  have  had  their  way 
and  made  united  Italy  a  republic,  we  should  have 
witnessed  prosperity  where  now  we  find  distress. 
There  is  nothing  essentially  wrong  with  the  Ital- 
ian people,  who  are  in  the  main  honest  and  industri- 
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ous.     They  are  the  victims  of  dynastic  ambitions 
and  useless  militarism.     They  deserve  sympathy. 

^  In  France,  the  leader  of  the  Socialists 
Emperor  and  in  the  last  Chamber  was  M.  Jaures, 
Her8oo:i'ist».  ^^lo  is  now  defeated  for  reelection. 
Everything  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
dicates the  rapid  growth  of  the  socialistic  move- 
ment, and  the  already  large  number  of  socialist 
members  of  the  Reichstag  it  is  believed  will  be 
much  increased  in  the  house  that  is  to  be  elected 
this  year.  The  *< young"  German  Emperor, 
William  II.,  who  will  be  forty  years  old  next 
January,  will  have  reigned  as  King  of  Prussia 
and  Emperor  of  Germany  just  ten  years  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  present  month.  On  about 
that  same  date^  the  five-year  term  of  the  present 
Reichstag  will  have  expired,  and  the  new  elec- 
tions will  follow  very  soon  after.  However 
showy  a  celebration  there  may  be  of  the  Emper- 
or's ten  years  on  the  throne,  the  popular  vote  in 
the  coming  elections  will  certainly  take  the  form 
of  a  protest  against  his  arbitrary  rule. 

M  u  ,^  i>         Speaking  of  anniversaries,   the   re- 

A  Half  Dozen  ^      ^      ^    rr-  A  11.  »   n,  1 

Royal         spected  Kmg  Albert,  of  Saxony,  has 
AnniverMariea.   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  celebrating  at  once  his 

seventieth  birthday  and  the  twenty -fifth  anniver- 
"  sary  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  little 
King  Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain  was  thirteen  years 
old  on  May  17,  and  his  birthday  was  observed 
with  more  or  less  of  ceremony.  The  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands,  Wilhelmina,  will  be  eighteen 
years  old  on  the  last  day  of  August,  and  that  will 
bring  an  end  to  the  regency  of  Queen  Emma.  It 
should  have  been  mentioned  that  King  Humbert  I. 
of  Italy  this  year  completes  his  twenty  years  upon 
the  throne.  In  Russia  a  few  days  ago  there  was 
celebrated  with  mighty  acclaim  the  thirtieth  birth- 
day of  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  .  H^is  accession  to  the 
throne  seems  to  have  been  only  yesterday,  but  in 
point  of  fact  he  will  have  reined  four  years,  the 
length  of  one  of  our  presid<^ntial  terms,  by  the 
end  of  next  October.  The  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  reign  of  Francis  Joseph  as  Emperor  of 
Austria  will  not  occur  until  the  second  day  of 
December.  His  realms  are  in  a  sadly  distracted 
plight,  but  it  is  now  reasonably  probable  that 
they  will  hold  together  long  enough  to  celebrate 
the  venerable  emperor's  jubilee. 

^^»ce—  King  George  I.  of  Greece,  who  is  by 
Turk  and  no  means  an  old  man  yet,  this  year 
ue  indemnity,  completes  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
five  years  on  the  throne.  The  Hellenic  world 
will  not,  however,  make  much  of  a  fuss  over  the 
anniversary.  The  fact  seems  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  this  country  that  the  Turkish  troops 
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which  had  still  remained  in  camp  in  Thessaly, 
were  notified,  through  a  joint  note  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  six  great  powers,  that  they  must 
begin  to  evacuate  on  May  25.  The  Greek  in- 
demnity was  to  be  paid  in  four  instalments;  one 
on  May  15,  the  next  on  May  25  (when  the  Turks 
were  to  begin  the  movement  out),  the  third  on 
June  10  (when  the  Turks  were  expected  to  be 
completely  evacuated),  and  the  fourth  on  July 
10.  We  shall  not  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  man- 
date of  the  powers  will  be  carried  out  until  the  re- 
luctant Turks  have  really  gone  away.  The  powers, 
of  course,  are  providing  the  money,  and  are  pro- 
tecting themselves  by  a  joint  control  of  the  Greek 
revenues.     They  deal  thriftily  with  weak  peoples. 

Kitchener,       ^e   told   the  storv  last   month   of 

Rhodes,  and  ,        ,        ,         •     »    ,  ^        -^.t-i 

the  African  the  battle  of  Atbara  on  the  Nile, 
Trunk  Hallway,  f^y^^^ii  on  April  8,  under  the  lead 
of  General  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  the  Sirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  troops.  The  work  of  opening  up  the 
Soudan  is  so  necessary,  from  the  standpoint 
of  civilization,  that  even  Germany  and  France, 
for  once,  were  disposed  to  congratulate  the 
English  upon  the  victory  which  has  practi- 
cally cleared  the  road  to  Khartoum.  There  will 
probably  have  to  be  another  battle,  however,  at 
Omdurman.  The  advance,  as  we  remarked  last 
month,  must  await  the  rise  of  the  Nile  in  order  to 
give  clear  navigation  to  the  gunboats.  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  whose  authority  in  South  Africa  is  once 
more  unquestioned,  is  meeting  with  ample  sup- 
port for  his  railroad  project,  and  his  only  fear 
seems  to  be  that  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  who  is 


WELIi  DONE,  SIR  HERBERT,  ASTD  AIX! 

Atbara,  April  8, 1886.— From  Punchy  London. 

building  a  railroad  as  he  advances,  may  get  as 
far  as  UgAda  before  Mr.  Rhodes  reaches  that 
point  from  the  South.  Unless  the  unexpected 
happens,  we  shall  certainly  in  the  very  early 
future  witness  the  completion  of  an  English  rail- 
road from  the  delta  of  the  Nile  straight  down 
through  the  entire  length  of  Africa  to  Cape  Town. 
The  English  will  then  practically  own  Africa. 


Proeperoua 

British 
Finances. 


OBOIIi  RHODES  LEADTNO  THE  FORCES  OF  PROGRESS. 

From  the  South  African  Review. 


While  our  own  Congress  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  war  taxes,  and 
trying  to  put  tlie  country  on  the  finan- 
cial basis  needed  to  carry  on  costly  military  and 
naval  campaigns  in  two  hemispheres,  the  Briti^ 
have  been  so  successful  in  their  revenue  measures 
that  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  has  been  able  slightly  to  reduce 
the  income  tax,  while  exempting  small  properties 
from  the  land  tax,  and  reducing  the  legacy  and 
succession  taxes  by  1  per  cent.  The  tobacco 
tax  also  has  been  materially  reduced.  All  these 
changes  apply  to  the  coming  year.  The  income 
of  the  British  Government  last  year  was  in  round 
figures  1580,000,000,  of  which  about  |1 8,000, - 
000  was  surplus.  Nearly  all  of  this  surplus  was 
set  apart  for  the  construction  of  some  g^reatly 
needed  public  buildings.  The  departments  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Westminster  have  not  been  adequately  housed, 
and  it  has  now  been  decided  to  build  a  series  of, 
splendid  edifices  for  governmental  purposes. 
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(From  AprU  ts  to  May  iO,  1898.) 


WAR  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN. 

April  28.— President  McKinley  issues  his  proclama- 
tion  calling    for   125,000    volunteers Two    Spanish 

schooners  and  a  steamer  are  captured  by  the  Farter  and 
Helerui,  of  the  blockading  fleet. 

April  24.— Spain  issues  a  decree  declaring  that  a  state 
of  war  exists  with  the  United  States. ..  .Three  Spanish 
merchantmen  are  captured  by  the  blockading  fleet. 

April  25. — The  United  States  Congress  declares  that 
war  exists  with  Spain Secretary  of  State  John  Sher- 
man resigns The  different  States  are  called  on  for 

their  quotas  of  troops. 

April  26.— President  McKinley,  by  proclamation,  de- 
clares the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  adhere  to 
the  anti-privateering  agreement  of  the  Declaration  pf 

Paris England  proclaims  neutrality,  deciding  that 

war  began  April  21,  when  Spain  gave  Minister  Wood- 
ford his  passports. ...The  Postmaster-General  orders 
that  no  more  mails  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
Spain. 

April  27.— The  earthworks  def  Aiding  Matanzas,  Cuba, 
are  bombarded  and  silenced  by  the  New  Yorkj  Puritanj 
and  Cincinnati,  of  Admiral  Samjison's  squadron  ;  this 

is  the  first  action  of  the  war Commodore  Dewey's 

squadron  sails  from  Mirs  Bay  for  Manila. 

April  28.— The  following  governments  have  declared 
neutrality  :  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Nether- 
lands, Sweden  and  Norway,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Russia, 
France,  Corea,  Argentine  Republic,  Japan,  and  Uru- 
guay. 

April  29. — ^Portugal  announces  neutrality,  and  the 
Spanish  squadron  comprising  the  cruisers  Maria  Tc- 


resay  AVmirante  Oquendo,  Viscaya,  and  Cristobal 
Colon^  and  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  Plutony  Terror^ 
and  Furor,  sails  from  Cape  Verde  Islands. . . .  The  cruiser 
New  York  flres  on  Spanish  cavalry  near  Port  Cabaflas, 
Cuba. 

April  80.— The  steamer  PariSy  to  be  employed  as  an 
auxiliary  cruiser  by  the  United  States,  reaches  New 


BAMON  DE  OARRANZA  Y  REOUBRA. 

(The  brave  challenger  of  MaJ.-Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  and 
Captain  Sigabce.) 


ENSIGN  WORTH  BAG  LET,  U.  8.  N. 

(First  American  officer  killed  in  the  war  with  Spain.) 

York  in  safety — The  United  States  battleship  Oregon 
is  reported  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

May  1. — The  United  States  naval  squadron  under  com« 
mand  of  Commodore  Dewey  steams  into  the  harbor  of 
Manila,  and  at  daybreak  engages  the  Spanish  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  the  Reina  Crtstlnay  CnatilUiy  Don  Antonio 
de  Ulloay  Isla  de  Luzon,  Isla  de  Cuba,  General  LezOy 
Marquis  de  Duero,  Cano,  VelaseOy  Isla  de  MindanaOy 
and  a  transport.  The  American  ships  Olympia,  Baltic 
more,  Raleigh,  Petrel,  Concord,  and  Boston  open  heavy 
Are  on  the  Spaniards,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  all 
the  Spanish  ships  and  the  silencing  of  the  land  bat- 
teries. On  the  American  side  six  men  are  slightly 
wounded,  no  one  killed.  The  Spanish  loss  is  very  heavy 
— two  commanders  and  from  600  to  700  men  killed  or 
wounded. 

May  2. — Commodore  Dewey  cuts  the  cable  connecting 
Manila  with  Hong  Kong,  and  destroys  the  fortifications 
at  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay,  taking  possession  of  the 
naval  station  at  Cavity. 

May  3.— The  Spanish  Cortes  reassembles  amid  great 
excitement.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  govern- 
ment is  called  on  to  explain  the  defeat  at  Manila.  Carl- 
ists  and  Republicans  insult  the  government. 
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May  4. —The  flagship  New  Yoth,  the  battleships 
Iowa  and  Indiana^  the  monitor  Puritan^  the  cruisers 
Cincinnati,  Detroit^  and  Marhleheadj  and  the  tor- 
pedo-gunboat MayfiowcVj  of  Admiral  Sampson^s  squad- 


DON  CARLOS,  DUKE  OF  MADRID. 

(Pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne.) 

ron,  sail  from  Key  West  after  coaling  for  a  long  voyage 
....The  Oregon  and  Marietta  leave  Rio  de  Janeiro 

President  McKinley  nominates  from  civil  life  James 

H.  Wilson,  of  Delaware ;  Fitzhugh  I^ee,  of  Virginia ; 
William  J.  Sewell,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Joseph  Wheeler,  of 
Alabama,  to  be  major-generals  of 
volunteers;  of  the  brigadier- 
generals  in  the  regular  army 
the  following  are  nominated 
to  be  major-generals  :  Joseph  C. 
Breckinridge,  Elwell  S.  Otis, 
John  J.  Coppinger,  William  R. 
Shafter,  William  M.  Graham, 
James  F.  Wade,  and  Henry  C. 
Mefriam.  A  number  of  colonels 
and  lieutenant-colonels  are  nom- 
inated to  be  brigadier-generals 
Orders  go  out  from  Washing- 
ton for  the  concentration  of  reg- 
ular and  volunteer  troops  at  San 
Francisco  and  for  the  purchase 
of  transports  to  go  to  Manila. 

May  5. — Serious  riots  occur  in 
Spain  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  food. 

May  6.— The  French  st-eamer 
Lafayette  is  captured  while  at- 
tempting to  run  the  Havana 
blockade,  but  is  released  by  di- 


rection of  our  Btate  Department  aad  escorted  b«ek 
to  Havana. 

May   7. — Riots  continue  throughout  Spain Oooi- 

modore  Dewey  is  promoted  to  acting  rear  admiFal  and 
is  congratulated  by  the  authorities  at  Wafriiinston  on 
his  brilliant  victory  in  Manila  Bay. 

May  9.— President  McKinley  sends  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  commendation  of  Admiral  Dewey. 

May  10. — A  report  is  persistently  circulated  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  has  returned  from  Cape  Verde  to  Cadiz — 
The  Spanish  Cortes  votes  war  credits. 

May  11. — In  an  attack  by  Spanish  gunboats  and  shore 
batteries  on  the  American  blockading  vessels  Wilming- 
ton^ Winslow  (torpedo-boat),  and  Hudson  at  Cardenas, 
Cuba,  the  Winslow  is  disabled.  Ensign  Wdtth  Baglej 
and  four  sailors  are  killed,  and  Lieutenant  BemadtHi 
and  two  others  are  wounded  ;  £nsign  Bagley  is  the  first 
officer  killed  in  the  war.... The  cable  at  Cienfuegos, 
Cuba,  is  cut  by  American  sailors  under  fire  ;  one  man 
is  killed.... Orders  are  given  that  troops  from  States 
w^est  of  the  Missouri  River,  aggregating  eleven  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  four  l>atteries, 
shall  proceed  to  San  Francisco  to  be  embarked  for  the 
Philippines. 

May  12.— Members  of  the  First  Infantry  landed  near 
Port  Cabafias,  Cuba,  with  supplies  for  the  insurgents, 
have  the  first  land  skirmish  of  the  war  with  Spanish 
troops. ..  .Part  of  A(|p[iiral  Sanr.pson's  squadron  bom- 
bards the  batteries  defending  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  in- 
flicting much  damage  and  sustaining  a  loss  of  2  men 
killed  and  6  wounded  —  The  Spanish  squadron  from 
Cape  Verde  is  reported  at  Martinique. 

May  13.— The  flying  squadron,  under  Commodore 
Schley,  comprising  the  armored  cruiser  Brooklyn^  the 
battleships  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  the  dispaU^ 
boat  Scorpion^  and  a  collier,  sails  from  Hampton  Roads 
for  the  South,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  crui- 
sers Minneapolis  and  St,  PaiU. 

May  14. — ^The  Spanish  fleet  is  reported  at  Curasao,  off 
the  Venezuelan  coast,  while  Admiral  Sampson^s  squad- 


MOB  AT  SEVILIiB  THROWING  GOAT  OF  ARMS  OF  AMERICAN  OONSULiATB  INTO 

THB  WATER. 
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ADMIRAL  OBKVBiiA'8  SPANISH  SQUADRON  LTINO  AT  CAPE  TERDB  BEFORE  SAILING  FOR  WEST  INDIES. 


roll  is  off  the  northern  coast  of  Haiti Senator  Sewell^ 

of  Xew  Jersey,  declines  appointment  as  major-general 
of  volunteers. 

May  15.— The  entire  Spanish  Cabinet  resigns. 

May  16. — ^A  new  military  department  of  the  Pacific  is 
created,  including  the  Philippines ;  General  Merritt  is 
assigned  to  the  command Volunteer  troops  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  occupy  Camp  Thomas,  Chick- 
amauga  Park. 

May  19.— The  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera  is 
reported  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

May  20.— The  United  States  War  Department  takes 
steps  for  the  enlistment  of  six  regiments  of  yellow-fever 
immunes  in  the  South. 

PROCBBDINOS  IN  CONGRESS. 
April  23.— The  House  passes  the  bill  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army,  by   unanimous  vote ;   Chairman 


MADRID— DEPARTURB  OF  SOLDIERS  TO  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 


Dingley,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  introduces 
a  war  revenue  bill. 

April  25.— The  Senate  passes  the  naval  appropriation 
and  the  army  reorganization  bills  with  amendments. 
Both  houses,  on  President  McKinley's  recommen- 
dation, pass  a  bill  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  with  Spain. 

April  26.— The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  army  reorganization  bill.... In  the  House,  the 
war  revenue  bill  is  favorably  reported  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee ;  the  House  decides  the  election 
contest  from  the  Second  Virginia  District  in  favor  of 
Richard  A.  Wise  (Rep.),  unseating  William  A.  Young 
(Dem.). 

April  27.— The  House  begins  debate  on  the  war 
revenue  bill. 

April  2i>.— The  Senate  debates  the  conference  report 
on  the  naval  appropriation  bill.    The  House  passes  the 
war  revenue  bill  by  a  vote  of 
181  to  131. 

April  30.— The  House  rejects 
the  conference  report  on  the 
naval  appropriation  bill,  and 
sends  the  bill  back  to  the  con- 
ference committee. 

May  2. — The  Senate  votes  the 
emergency  appropriation  of 
over  $35,000,000,  asked  for  by 
the  War  Department,  without 

debate The  House  passes  the 

war  emergency  bill,and  debates 
the  conference  report  on  the 
naval  appropriation  bill,  but 
rejects  the  conference  report  on 
the  general  Alaskan  homestead 
bill. 

May  4.— The  Senate  adopts  a 
resolution  proposing  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  regulat- 
ing succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency  The  House  agrees  to 

the  conference  report  on  the 
fortifications  appr  o  p  r  i  a  t  i  o  n 
bill. 
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May  5.~The  Senate  passes  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  supply  munitions  of  war  to  the  Cubans. . . . 
The  House  passes  a  bill  providing  for  the  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes  between  railroad  companies  and  their 
employes  and  adopts  the  conference  report  on  the 
Alaskan  homestead  bill. 

May  6. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  the  force  of  ■  army  surgeons,  and  adopts  the 
postoffice  appropriation  bill. 

May  9. — Both  houses  adopt  resolutions  of  thanks  to 
Admiral  Dewey,  and  his  officers  and  men  for  their  gal- 
lantry at  Manila,  and  pass  a  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  another  rear  admiral The  House 

passes  a  bill  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  yellow  fever 
immunes. 

May  10.— The  Senate  passes  the  postoffice  appropria- 
tion bill,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  changing  the  date  of 
inauguration  day  from  March  4  to  May  4^  and  four 
measures  relating  to  the  war. 

May  11.— The  Senate  adopts  the  labor  arbitration  bill. 
. . .  .The  House,  by  a  vote  of  184  to  11,  passes  a  resolution 
for  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 


MADUID— LIBHAKY-MUBEUM. 

(Meeting-place  of  the  International  Medical  Confcress.) 

May  12.— The  Senate  passes  the  labor  arbitration  bill 
with  only  three  dissenting  votes ;  the  war  revenue  bill 
is  reported  from  the  Finance  Committee — The  House 
passes  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  naval 
auxiliary  force  and  a  coast  signal  corps. 

May  16.— A  war  revenue  bill  is  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Allison  (Rep.,  Iowa). 

May  17.— The  Senate  considers  the  war  revenue  bill. 


. . .  .The  House  i>a8ses  an  eight-hour  bill  for  goveramat 
employees  and  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  iafaor 
commission  ;  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AjSain  rvpom 
favorably  on  the  annexation  of  HawaiL 
May  18.— The  House  passes  the  penaion  deficieiicjbill 
May  19.— The  House  agrees  to  the  Senate  ameoii- 
ments  to  the  labor  arbitration  bill. 

May  20.— The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  prondi&g 
for  a  volunteer  naval  auxiliary  force. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 
April  26.— President  McKinley  nominates  William  R 
Day,  of  Ohio,  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  John  B.  Mooit. 

of  New  York  for 
AflsistaDt  Secret 
taryof  Stat« 

May  4.-AU- 
bama  PopnlistB 
nominate  G.  K 
Deans  for  gover- 
nor. 

May  9.— Prea- 
dent  McKinler 
nominates  Chai^ 
les  H.  Allen,  of 
Massachnsetu 
to  be  A»i<Unt 
Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

May  12. -The 
Louisiana  Con- 
stitational  Cun- 
ventioD  closer 
its  session  and 
promulgates  tbf 
new  constitu- 
tion. 

May  16L-Tbe 
DR.  PAUL.  BHOUAROEU  DEAN  OF  MKDi-     Louisiana  fiegis- 

CAL  FACULTY  OF  PARIS.  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Chairman  Executive  Board  of  the  Inter- 
national Hygienic  Medical  Conffreas  May  17. —  In 
which  met  recently  at  Madrid.             Kansas  a  fusoo 

of  Silver  Democrats  and  Populists  is  effected. 

May  18.— The  battleship  Alabama  is  Unncbed  at 
Chester,  Pa. 

May  20.— Pennsylvania  Prohibitionists  nominate  Dr. 
S.  C.  Swallow  for  overnor. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

April  26.— The.  motion  to  impeach  Count  Badeni  ii 
carried  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath. 

April  27.— Serious  bread  riots  occur  at  Bari.  Italy. 

April  29. — ^A  preliminary  treaty  of   peace   betwtea 

Nicaragua  and  Costa  Hica  is  signed In  the  British 

House  of  Commons  the  government's  Chinese  policy  a 
attacked  by  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt. 

May  2. — Bread  riots  occur  at  Naples.  RaTeniia 
Ferrara,  and  at  many  other  places  in  Italy  ;  at  thr  Til- 
lage of  Bognia  Cavallo  three  rioters  are  shot  to  df«tk 

by   the    troops The   government  of    Haiti  admiii 

Americans  to  equal  taxation  with  the  natives  and  to 
the  same  trade  and  labor  privileges. 

May  8. — Tne  Italian  government  decides  to  call  oot 
the  re^rves  of  1873  to  suppress  the  bread  riots  in  varioof 
parts  of  the  country...  .France  suppresses  the  wiietf 
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duties  till  July  1.... The  Brazilian  congress  is  opened 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

May  4.— The  German  Reichstag,  by  a  vote  of  177  to  88, 
adopts  a  bill  for  the  revision  of  court-martial  procedure. 

May  6.~The  Grerman  Reichstag  closes  its  session. 

May  7.— China  pays  the  balance  of  the  war  indemnity 
to  Japan. 

May  8. — EHections  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
result  favorably  for  the  Republicans — Hundreds  of 
people  are  killed  in  the  street-rioting  at  Milan,  Italy. 

May  9. — The  men  who  attempted  to  assassinate  King 
George  of  Greece,  February  aft,  are  executed. 

May  10.~A  state  of  siege  is  proclaimed  in  the  province 
of  Florence,  Italy. 

May  12.— The  Swiss  Grovemment  announces  that 
bands  of  Italians  will  not  be  permitted  to  cross  the 
boundary  into  Switzerland. 

May  13.— It  is  officially  announced  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen as  Governor  General  of  Canada. 


Photo  by  Bell. 

THE  LATE  SENATOR  EDWARD  C.  WALTHALL,  OF 
MISSISSIPPI. 

May  16.— The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  intrusts  to 
Sagasta  the  forming  of  a  new  ministry. 

May  18.— Sefior  Sagasta  succeeds  in  forming  a  new 
Spanish  Cabinet ;  Castillo  declines  the  portfolio  of  for- 
eign affairs.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  are : 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Praxedes  Sagasta; 
Minister  of  War,  LieutenantrGeneral  Correa  ;  Minister 
of  Marine,  Sefior  Aunon ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
Romero  Giron  ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Lopez  Puigcerver; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  F.  R.  Capdepon ;  Minister  of 
Justice,  C.  Groizard,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Sefior  Gamazo. 

May  19.— The  Venezuelan  insurrection  is  regarded  as 
practically  ended  by  the  defeat  of  General  Hernandez. 

May  20.— The  British  Parliament  pays  extraordinary 
honors  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 


OBITUARY. 

April  28.— Prof.  William  Wirt  Fay,  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  66. 

April  25.— Melville  Atwood,  a  California  geologist  and 
microscopist,  86. 

April  27.— Rev.  Birdsey  Grant  Northrop,  *' father  of 
village  improvement  societies,*'  81. 

April  29.— Maxime  Outray,  former  Minister  of  France 

to  the  United  States,  76 Mrs.  Mary  Towne  Burt, 

President  W.  C.  T.  U.,  State  of  New  York,  56. 

April  80.— Gen.  Edward  C.  Mason,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  68. 

May  1. — Philip  Calderon,  a  distinguished  painter,  65. 

Thomas  C.  Acton,  well-known  banker  of  New  York 

City,  75. 

May  2.— Gen.  Charles  Carroll  Walcott,  of  Ohio,  60. 

May  5.— Cren.  Robert  F.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  66 
. . .  .Prof.  Joseph  A.  Lintner,  New  York  State  Entymol- 
ogist,  76. 

May  6. — Capt.  Samuel  Green,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  old  whaling  captains  of  Connecticut,  88. 

May  9. — Maj.  Henry  T.  Stanton,  a  well-known  Ken- 
tucky poet. 

May  12.— Mgr.  Komp,  Archbishop  of  Freybourg. . . . 
Ensign  Worth  Bagley,  U.  S.  N.,  first  American  officer 
killed  in  the  war  with  Spain,  24. 

May  18.— Bishop  William  Stevens  Perry,  of  Iowa,  66. 

May  15.— Eduard  Remensri,  the  violinist,  68. 

May  17.— Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea. 

May  19.— William  Ewart  Gladstone,  88. 

FORTHCOMING  BVENTS. 
COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENTS. 

An  occasion  of  unique  interest  will  be  the  semi-cen- 
tennial celebration  of  Iowa  College  at  Grinnell,  June  19- 
28.  This  college,  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  be  founded  west  of  the  Mississippi,  has 
made  a  most  worthy  record,  and  at  this  jubilee  com- 
mencement will  graduate  the  largest  class  in  its  history 
— appropriately  numbering  just  fifty  young  men  and 
women.  The  story  of  the  fifty  years  has  been  admirably 
told  by  Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt  in  an  article  summarized 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 

Another  vigorous  Western  institution,  Drury  College, 
at  Springfield,  Mo.,  will  observe  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary June  15. 

Among  the  more  ancient  seats  of  learning,  Columbia 
University  will  hold  its  commencement  June  8,  Prince- 
ton June  15,  and  Yale  and  Harvard  June  29.  Between 
the  20th  and  80th  of  the  month  the  commencements  of 
all  the  smaller  New  England  colleges  will  take  place. 

The  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
will  be  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  June  27-29. 

CONVENTIONS  IN  JUNE. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  will  meet 
in  biennial  convention  at  Denver  on  the  22d,  as  an- 
nounced in  our  last  number. 

During  the  month  a  number  of  scientific  and  profes- 
sional bodies  will  meet  in  annual  convention,  such  as 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  on  the  l.st ;  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  at  Omaha  on  the  27th  ;  the  American 
Medical  Association,  at  Denver  during  the  week  ending 
on  the  11th ;  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy, 
at  Omaha  on  the  24th,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists,  at  Cincinnati  on  the  27th. 


■■■■■#■ 


Umolb  8am :  "I'll  just  f^ame  this."— From  the  Evening  Post  (Denver). 


CARTOON    COMMENTS-CHIEFLY    FOREIGN-ON 

OUR  WAR. 


OUR  cartoon  selections  this  month  ere  taken  al- 
most wholly  from  the  work  of  European  satirists 
of  the  pencil.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  procure 
recent  specimens  of  Spanish  war  caricature,  and  have 
devoted  particular  attention  to  Kladderadatsch^  the 
famous  comic  political  paper  of  Germany.  Three  inter- 
esting examples  of  Hungarian  caricature,  moreover, 
we  have  taken  from  the  Budapest  papers,  and  we  have 
made  incidental  selections  from  French,  Austrian,  and 
Dutch,  as  well  as  from  English  papers.  We  have  chosen 
to  open  this  cartoon  department,  however,  with  two 
American  drawings  on  the  present  page.  The  very  ex- 
pressive picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  comes  from 


Denver,  where  Mr.  Steele,  of  the  Evening  Post  of  that 
city,  has  begun  to  do  cartoon  work  of  an  unusual  ex- 
cellence. Two  months  ago  we  used  a  cartoon  of  his 
with  the  result  of  its  being  copied  throughout  Europe. 
The  drawing  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  from  the 
initial  number  of  the  Bee  of  New  York,  a  new  comic 
weekly  which  made  its  first  appearance  on  May  16.  The 
cartoonist  of  the  Bee  is  Mr.  Corey,  whose  bold  work  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  New  York  Evening  JoumaU  and 
has  in  times  past  frequently  appeared  in  our  monthly 
cartoon  department.  If  the  Bee  goes  on  as  well  as  its 
first  number  promises,  it  will  achieve  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess.   The  six  typical  faces  below  need  no  labels. 


THE  MANILA  INOIDBNT  REFLBOTED  IN  THE  FACES  OF  EUROPE.— From  the  BeC  (NeW  York). 


CARTOON  COMMENTSr-CHIEFLY  FOREIGN— ON  OUR  WAR. 
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▲  BPANI8H  ID£A  OF  ANGLO-AMERICAN  FRIIENDSHIP. 

An  Ornamental  Initial  from  the  Cadiz  AUgre, 


Always  iitid  everywhere  in  tlie  Spauiwb 
UlnstrBrteil  piperB  the  ho(f  is  th«  em  hi  em  iif 
oar  grefl-t  AmcricJiii  rt-publit:.  The  grmiii 
of  Sprtiiifth  flrawiugHon  thi*^  vxige  are  quite 
self-explanat^iry.  It  is  iititiceiihly  true  that 
tht?  Spiifiish  prt!^4  Is  iifjw  ii^  hostile  t<vward 
John  Bull  fiUs  t<>ward  Uncle  Biun,  a  fact  weU 
illiiytnit^d  by  the  first  car ttMJii  un  thLspage. 
It  must  Ih?  eniifesised  that  the  other  liog  car- 
tooa  at  the  t-t:»p  of  the  jH^^e  i*i.  from  the 
Spanish  point  of  liew,  rather  clever,  though 
cluwa^fteriMtically  vile.  The  eoinhiiiHtion  of 
carieature  and  piauo  niuwic;  that  we  have 
redui^ed  from  the  NKCVf*  Mundo  is  dedi- 
cate*! to  the  "Cursed  YariJtees,"  the  word 
*' maldiU>s  "  Ix^ing  the  equivalent  of  n  some- 
what terser  EnjjfU.^h  adjectivf)  thnn  the  one 
"we  have  used.  We  hiivenot  trivd  the  nuisk-. 
ami  have  not  discovered,  therefore,  what 
sort  of  malevolence  or  contempt  it  may  ht^ 
intended  lo  express. 


THIS  IS  TO  SHOW  YOU  WHY  THE  YANKEES  CALL  OUR  SPANISH 
SOLDIERS  *'  BUTCHERS." 

From  the  Barcelona  Comiea  (Barcelona,  Spain). 


t'^itiLE  bAM  aablNli  Uib  MOSt:Y    BAGS. 

From  the  Nuevo  Mundo  (Madrid). 


THE  ACCURSED  YANKEE8.--From  the  Nucvo  Mundo  (Madrid). 
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THTB  ENCOUNTER  DOES  NOT  SEEM,  AT  PRESENT,  EXACTLY  A  RAPPT  ONE  FOR  POOR  CUBA. 

From  KladderadtUsch^  April  24. 


The  most  important  and  influential  papers  that  make 
a  specialty  of  political  caricature  are  the  London  Pimch 
and  the  Berlin  Kludderadatsch.  They  are  both  papers 
of  great  ability  and  of  prestige  gained  through  the 
cumulative  weight  of  years.  Kladdcradatsch  is  now 
in  its  tlftj^-first  year,  while  Punch  is  a  few  years  older. 
Both  papers  have  very  considerable  literary  pretentions, 
and  have  a  fixed  habit  of  dropping  into  well  turned  verse 
on  current  public  affairs.  Recent  issues  of  Kladdcr- 
adatsch have  given  special  attention  to  the  American- 
Spanish  unpleasantness.  Kladdcradatsch  does  not 
like  Uncle  Sam,  has  a  violent  pi*ejudice  against  John 
Bull,  and  also  recognizes  certain  defects  in  the  Spanish 

A  DIFFICULT  CASE. 
{Traruiatfd  from  Kladdfradatwh  by  Oeorge  M.  Whicher.) 
America  and  Spain— behold  the  pair  I 

Enraged  and  for  a  bloody  strife  arrayed. 
And  if  of  peace  to-morrow  we  despair, 

For  which  side  were  a  Just  decision  made  ? 
Helpless  my  mind  amid  these  wild  alarms ; 

To  find  a  fixed  resolve  it  vainly  tries. 
No  love  for  Uncle  Sam  my  bosom  warms ; 

%Vith  Spain  I  cannot  wholly  sympnthlze. 


Deep-dyed  with  guilt,  good  sooth,  the  crown  of  Spain; 

Insight  and  clemency  it  never  knew. 
In  serfdom  has  it  kept,  and  slavery's  chain. 

The  folk  to  whom  a  gentler  rule  was  due. 
But  herein  has  America  a  right 

To  lesson  others  ?    Is  Christ's  rule  her  guide  ? 
For  Spain  my  ardor  burns  not  all  too  bright : 

But  Uncle  Sam  I  never  can  abide. 

Some  traits  unlovely  mark  the  man  of  Spain, 

And  cruelty,  men  say,  is  in  his  blood. 
But  for  the  Yankee— would  one  dare  maintain 

That  he  is  noble,  generous,  and  good  ? 
The  dollar  is  his  god ;  and  should  he  beat, 

I  envy  not  the  land  that  he  will  gain. 
1  grudge  it  not  that  Spain  perforce  retreat ; 

That  Uncle  Sam  should  win,  I  am  not  fain. 

For  thee,  O  Cuba !  who  hast  patient  borne 

Through  centuries  thy  undeservM  doom. 
For  thee,  the  much-enduring,  tyrant-torn. 

May  happier  days  from  grief  and  dolor  bloom  I 
May  Heaven,  that  long  hath  heard  thy  painful  plea. 

The  boon  thou  cravest  moat  bestow  at  last ; 
*Tis  this,  methinks:  from  Spain  to  set  thee  free. 

Yet  let  not  Uncle  Samuel  hold  thee  fast. 


UNCLE  SAM  S  PHILANTHROPH  Y  HAS  TWO  8IDK8,  LIKB  THB  ABOVE 
FLAG,  AND  ONB*8  OPINION  OP  IT  DEPENDS  UPON  WHICH  SIDE 

HE  HAPPENS  TO  SEE —From  Kladderadatsch,  April  JJ4. 
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And  yet,  for  his  full  satUfaction 

In  kinship,  sometlilng  more  is  due : 
Wilt  thou  not  join  thy  kinsman's  faction  ? 

Lend  him  thy  ships,  thine  army  too  ? 
The  honest  fellow's  army  training 

Is  not  so  far  advanced  as  thine ; 
Then  help  him :  both  together  straining 

You'll  down  the  Spaniard,  I  opine. 

Then  haste  1  for  scoffers  nothing  caring. 

Stand  stoutly  with  thy  friend  allied  I 
A  sight  to  set  the  gods  a-etaring. 

Forsooth,  to  see  you  side  by  side. 
When  danger  seals  this  combination— 

When  once  your  joint  campaign  begins— 
The  world  will  shout  in  admiration : 

"  By  Jove  1  a  noble  pair  of  twins  1 " 

character.  The  opening  page  of  Klad- 
deradatsch  is  usually  devoted  to  a  poem 
that  expresses  its  uppermost  thought 
for  the  week.  At  our  request  Professor 
George  M.  Whicher,  of  the  Packer  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, has  turned  three  of  these  recent  poems  into  Eng- 


TO  BRAVE  UNCLE  SAM. 
And  so  it's  on  at  last !    Soon  comes  a  mom 

When  thou  wilt  take  the  field  with  mind  to  fight 
In  that  old  armor  which  thou  hast  not  worn 

For  many  a  year— almost  a  comic  sight. 
A  joust  of  arms  is  not  among  the  things 

That  thou,  as  master  hand,  art  wont  to  play. 
Unless  the  sport  bubstantial  booty  brings. 

War's  not  a  game,  thou  thinkest,  that  will  pay. 

Thou  feelest  safe,  because  In  this  debate 

All  too  uneven  are  the  sides  arrayed. 
And  Victory  ill-pleased  with  thee  must  mate. 

Who  liefer  had  with  knightly  warriors  stayed. 
Thy  foray  prospers;  for  thou  hast  what  still 

Will  win  the  flnul  thriiw,  n  imwiiorg^ikl; 
While  II*  tut  thii  uuliK'ky  ^panUmr!*  till. 

Trow  iMwlly  (»JT  U  ifi  titH'fl  not  \w  *«IiL 


And  yet,  I  fancy,  toward  th\'  noble  goal 
Thou'lt  not  advance  as  swif ty  as  thy  dream. 

Black  eyes  enow  await  thee— on  my  soul, 
I  hope  so !— ere  thy  victor  laurels  gleam. 

Not  bcusely  thinking  of  a  coward's  flight- 
Fiercely  resolved  for  combat  stands  thy  foe. 

Who  knows  I  With  one  smart  stroke  perchance  he  might 
Dislodge  thee  half  a  dozen  teeth  or  so. 

Right  long  from  thee  may  he  himself  defend  I 
My  choicest  blessings  to  his  cause  be  given  I 

And  if  he  falls  with  honor  in  the  end. 
From  many  of  his  faults  let  him  be  shriven  I 

Fierce  is  the  combat  waged  between  the  pair ; 
Sometimes  thou  art  on  top  and  sometimes  he : 

And  daily  will  I  LieAtlu-  Uv  Hwivori  Wif  prayer: 

"MfLke  tht"  fttgne's  t*i3k  as  hnr*l  i\^  it  amy  be  T" 

liHh  vers*^.  Wepr^sontMr  WhiuheFstrHnsloliunsonthis 
H.[i*i  the  frtcing  page,  together  with  four  ortrtnoijs  repro 
iliu^ed  fruiin  Iftte  numbers*  of  KhidiieradntHrh.  Herr 
St  u  t  K  i  s  til  e  grtrt t  eartoomrtt  of  tl  i  at  pa.  [k  r,  T  h  es^e d  raw  i  ngM 
arv  iiU  frum  hU  penclL  GertBiLivAmencjtn^  %bf>  r^ad 
KltiddcrndntMvh  haw  Iweu  not  n,  li»tl*j  diwgtisK'd  by  the 
Umi'  of  t\im  p^:>etry,  niid  by  t.h«  hiul  upimou  Herr  StutK 
(rljvum><ly  yiit*jrtaius  tit  Uncle  Sum-s  moral  character. 


A  STHAJ:ffED  siTCAfiOK.-Frotn  KUaUiei^dfUMth,  April  1 

PAR  NOfilLE  FR ATRIAL 
Tit  tiw  OW  Aftitl(*-SfirtiTi  Jithn  mtU. 
Wh*fn  Untie  Bam.  his*  sword  ijti?^he«lldag 

(All  ov€?r  nint^  strldt^s  off  far  wivr. 
A  blesaingonhim  thoanrt  brm thing; 

Fiir  Ulm  Btii-t^*)«w  thorj  *l[Mt  Implore. 
Thnu  fterat,  thou  bijnrtle  of  emorlorm, 

Thine  ArsKkj-SftJLon  pu3,m?s  swell, 
Ati*l  tliou  art  toni^he<l,  Th^^y  teiulernotjon^. 

By  Heaven,  bei'Dme  thee  pna*in^  wi^ll ! 

Oiit-e  mort*  In  "splendid  isolation '' 

Thou  fiti^ndpst  iTlth  thy  [ofty  views 
But  feel  not  i>ver-ranch  vfiHtion-- 

"rt»  till  ft  which  most  thy  rhtirm  run^ws- 
Otjf*  more  yi;  two  birds  of  a  f*-fttlji  r 

lllsr  Inst'  hflrt   like  with  liktf  Hllkr.. 

Llicethee  Sam*s  too  good  altogether ; 
Money's  no  object  in  his  eyps. 


rNCLE  SAM  THB  ADVmmTBEB.      WTTX  RE  OET  BACK  WITH  A  WHOLE  8KIK  ? 

From  KUidderadatsch,  May  8. 
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^Just  wait  till  I  come  up, 
then  V\\  get  at  old  Yankee 
Sam  I" 


**  Just  wait  till  I  come  down, 
and  I'll  show  the  Yankee 
hog  what  a  Spanish  war- 
rior can  do  I " 
From  Kladderadai«ch^  (Berlin). 


BBTORE  AND  AFTER  THB  PASSAGE  OF  THE  XEW  COMPUL.«>RT 
MIUTART  8ERVICB  LAW  IW  BPAIK. 

Frorti  the  Barcelona  Cnmiea, 


"  How  queerly  you  have  gotten  yourself  up.  Master  Jona- 
than." 

"  I  admit  that  this  costume  is  not  very  practical,  but  I  do 
claim  that  it  has  essentially  the  military  charm." 
From  Lc  Hire^  Paris. 


81 B  JOHN  TENNIBL'B  ABSURD  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  .iM 
AITITUDB. 

^*  The  duello.    *  Oh,  the  pity  of  it  P  »• 
FromPuncli,  (London), 


THK  OAIXAXT  SPANIARD  AND  THB  SNOBTINQ  YANKEE. 

*'  Caramba!  my  sword  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  short,  but  hap- 
pily its  temper  is  excellent  I  "—From  Le  Eire  (Paris). 


THE  EXPRESSION  OF  A  SPANIARD  AND  THAT  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
WHEN  ONE  OFFERS  AN  "HAVANA"  CIOAR. 

From  Kikeriki  (Vienna). 

The  three  Hungarian  cartoons  on  this  page  are  de- 
cidedly American  in  their  sympathies.  The  contrast 
between  the  Budapest  opinion  of  the  Spanish  toreador 


THE  POLTROON  SPANIARD  AND  THE  AMERICAN  BULL. 

From  the  Horsnem  Yatik6  (Budapt'st,  Hunt^ury). 

and  the  Paris  opinion  as  shown  in  the  two  drawings  at 
the  top  of  the  page  is  highly  amusing.  The  Hungarians, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Kossuth,  have  been  ardent  friends 
of  the  American  republic,  and  their  views  are  not  ex- 
pressed by  the  Vienna  foreign  office.  On  the  opposite 
page  is  an  amusing  Barcelona  caricature  which  shows 
how  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  war  has  been  dampened 
by  the  adoption  of  a  new  army  bill  which  makes  mili- 
tary service  universal  and  compulsory. 


^B  SPANISH  DON  QUIXOTE  AND  THB  PORTUGUESE  BANOUO. 

From  the  BoUmd  IMh  (Budapest,  Hmigary). 


8PAIN*8  DESPERATE  PUOBT. 

From  the  Bomvtm  Yanhd  (Budapest,  Hungary). 
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THE  ANGLO- AMER1CA17  ''RAPPROCHEMENT''  OP  LAST  MONTH. 

"  Dear  me.  It  was  not  always  thus  I  "—From  Life  (New  York). 

Although  the  past  month  has  brought  many  evi-  wood,  of  Xi/e,  in  the  cartoon  reproduced  at  the  top  of  this 
deuces  of  English  friendliness  to  the  United  States — a  page, — ^the  successive  numbers  of  Londoii  I^ii€^  haT« 
state  of  affairs  very  pleasantly  illustrated  by  Mr.  At-      altogether  failed  to  warm  up  toward  Brother  JanatiiAXL 


THE  PROBABLE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  NEW  YORK.— From  E\  AhuUdU  (MezlcO). 

(Apropos  of  the  new  Spanish  taxes  which  apply  to  the  property  of  the  clergy.) 


^fr^^f 


CARTOON  COMMENTS— CHIEFLY  FOREIGN— ON  OUR  IV A R. 
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THE  PRIZB  BRAND. 


Cousin  Jonathan:   These  look  very  nice!    Wonder  if 
they'll  be  the  better  for  fcccpfny /"— From  Punch  (London). 

All  the  traditions  of  that  fine  old  Tory  sheet  are  of  prej- 
udice against  the  United  States.  All  the  way  from 
Daniel  Webster  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  from  Lincoln 
toMcKinley,  Punc/i.*8  caricaturists  and  rhymesters  have 
lampooned  '*  Cousin  Jonathan.*'  There  is  nothing  bitter 
in  its  recent  allusions  to  the  American-Spanish  war, 
but  there  is  no  heartiness  of  good-will.  Its  cartoons  are 
more  offensive  in  a  certain  easy-going  contempt  they 
exhibit  than  if  they  were  distinctly  hostile.  The  Mexi- 
can cartoon  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  curious  design 
suggested  by  the  news  that  the  present  Spanish  Grov- 
emment  is  compelling  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
pay  a  large  part  of  the  war  taxes. 


THE  KTNO  OT  TUB  8EAB. 

Kino  Coal  (log.) :  "  Aha  1    Peace  or  war,  they  can*t  get  on 
without  me !  **— From  Punch  (London). 


THE    PATRIOT    U.S.A. 

Oumer  0/  Spanish  PouHry.  "Gueks  I  'll  kill  those  Fowls, 
ANrwAV  1 ", 
[According  to  the  Daily  Mail,  •*  the  hatred  for  Spaniards  has  gro«-n  so 
intense  among:  the  patriotu)  fanfiers  ci  Westchester  County,  New  York  State, 
that  they  have  begun  killing  all  the  Spanish  fowls  which  they  own.  Colonel 
OREB.N,  of  the  Portchcster  Infantry,  says  he  has  killed,  six  Spanish  roostera 
which  he  owned,  and  that  hia  neighbours  are  following  his  example."] 

Here  *b  three  times  three  for  Colonel  Gbeer 
*  And  Westchester  farmers  all  1 
The  hraveet  patriots  ever  seen 

To  aoswer  duty's  csU  1 
Th«7  might  not  meet  the  Spanish  fleet 

On  the  hi^h  seis  cheek  1^  jowl, 
8o  with  howie  and  knife  they  hegan  their  strife, 

And  slaughtered  the  Spanish  fowl ! 

Thev  ayenged  the  Maine  on  the  farmyard  don 

Who  dared  in  their  ears  to  oiow, 
And  his  wiTee  and  chicks  were  set  upon 

With  mmy  a  desdly  hlow ! 
E*en  the  hapless  egg  eovld  no  anarter  beg 

As  it  crunched  ^eath  the  stalwart  heel. 
And  the  chick  unborn  must  have  known  the  soom 

That  all  honest  patriots  feel ! 

Here 's  three  timf  s  three  for  Colonel  GRXKir 

And  that  rooSter-slanng  band. 
Who  showed  the  foe  what  mm  may  mean 

When  threatened  their  native  land ! 
And  the  £sgle*s  ciy  well  ni^h  bust  the  sky 

As  he  soared  o*er  the  foreign  crew, 
And  in  proud  Madrid  men  their  faces  hid 

When  they  learned  what  Berenge  could  do  I 

Fmm.  Punchy  (London). 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY:    A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


BY  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 


VERMONTERS  seem  to  be  strongly  addicted 
ttJ  tlii^  ruuiMyjiijL!;  habit  of  getting  up  t^arly. 
Ethan  Allen  u^i>a  \  iTnumter  One  finu  niorniiig 
he  arnve^l  at  Ticonderoga  in  ample  time  ff»r  an 
early  b  rea  k  f a^  t .  A  n  d  a  c  e  n  t  u  ry  an  d  a  q  ua  rt  e  r  I  ater 
Commodore  G*.*orge  Dewey,  an  (ft  her  V*?rmonter, 
i^o  far  forgot  liiniself  as  to  violat^i  the  etiquetti^  of 
>^jva[ii,slj  wurfari%*w)iicb  is  supposed  to  take  place 
ai  sueii  times  as  not  to   in  it!  r  fere  with  meak  or 


COMMODOKB  DEWEY. 


sleep,  or  any  other  amusement.  In  fact,  George 
Dewey  was  seen  in  Manila  harbor  only  a  few 
hours  after  tire  Dons  had  gone  to  bed.  So  he 
proceeded  to  wake  them  up. 

BIRTHPLACE. 

Admiral  Dewey  was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vt. , 
December  26,  1837.  And  if  early  rising  really 
be  a  State  quality,  as  Vermonters  claim,  pros- 
perity follows  hard  upon  the  practice  of  it.  To 
have  seen  the  town  of  Montpelier  is  to  have  beheld 
the  very  embodiment  of  industry  and  thrift,  and 
of  comfortable  wealth,  their  consequence.    Every- 


body appears  well-to-do,  and,  what  is  better, 
busy.  The  little  city  is  bright  and  clean,  with 
solid  and  tasteful  houses  of  the  colonial  type, 
mostly  of  brick,  set  back  behind  broad  shaded 
lawns.  The  wide  streets  are  lined  by  magnifi- 
cent elms,  and  the  green  hills  of  Vermont  tower 
high  above  you  on  either  side  as  you  walk.  Mont- 
pelier, like  most  Vermont  towns,  was  built  upon 
the  hills  first,  and  it  was  perhaps  with  reluctance 
that  the  settlers  came  down  into  the  narrow  val- 
ley of  the  Onion,  now  called  the  Winooski. 

Montpelier  owes  not  a  little  to  Dr.  Dewey,  the 
admiral's  father,  who  late  in  life  was  the  founder 
of  its  most  flourishing  corporation.  Like  all 
foremost  citizens  of  New  England  common- 
wealths he  believed  in  education,  and  the  results 
of  education  are  patent  in  every  feature  of  the 
place  ;  in  the  splendid  free  library,  in  the  art 
gallery,  contributed  by  a  liberal  adopted  citizen; 
in  the  architecture  of  the  homes  and  of  the  State 
House,  and  even  in  the  very  book-shops  of  the 
town.  Montpelier  is  not  only  a  good  place  to 
come  from,  but  unlike  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  es- 
timate of  Scotland,  a  better  place  to  stay  in. 

**A  CROWN  THE  CONQUEROR  IS  DUE." 

This  chances  to  be  the  motto  of  the  ancestral 
arms  of  the  Deweys.  The  first  Dewey  came  to 
Dorchester,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in 
1633,  from  Sandwich,  England.  The  admiral 
is  the  ninth  generation.  Simeon  Dewey,  his 
grandfather,  was  bom  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  con- 
siderably over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  boiight 
a  farm  in  Berlin,  Vt. ,  four  miles  from  Mont- 
pelier. The  family  is  long-lived.  Mr.  Charles 
Dewey,  the  admiral's  brother,  when  in  England 
some  time  ago,  happened  to  overhear  a  British 
theory  for  American  degeneracy.  *<  Americans." 
said  the  critic,  <*are  undersized  and  die  early 
because  they  live  upon  pork  and  ice-water."  Mr. 
Dewey  hastened  to  thank  his  informant,  replying 
that  until  then  it  had  always  been  a  mystery  to 
him  why  his  grandfather  Simeon  had  been  pre- 
maturely cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  ninety-three. 
To  him  pork  and  ice- water  were  essentials. 

In  Berlin  the  admiral's  father,  Julius  Y'emans 
Dewey,  M.D.,  was  born  in  1801.  In  1822  he 
settled  in  Montpelier,  marrying  in  1825  Miss 
Mary  Ferrin.  Four  children  were  born,  Charles, 
Edward,  George,  and  Mary. 
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A    HERO    FOR    A    FATHER. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  two  kinds  of  heroes: 
those  who  go  abroad  and  win  victories  for  their 
country  and  fame  for  themselves,  and  those  who 
remain  at  home  in  the  sphere  where  God  has 
placed  them,  battling  each  day  with  trials,  but 
winning  their  fight  without  plaudits,  and  often 
without  even  the  knowledge  of  those  nearest 
them.  The  Deweys  are  a  fighting  stock,  and 
father  and  son  fought  and  gained  each  his  victory 
in  his  own  way.  For  few  walks  of  life  oifer 
more  chances  for  noble  deeds  than  that  of  a 
country  doctor. 

Julius  Dewey  when  but  a  poor  lad  taught 
school  in  Montpelier,  and  earned  enough  money 
to  enable  him  to  study  medicine  and  to  get  his 
degree.  Such  a  man  could  not  be  but  an  early 
riser,  and  the  future  admiral  learned  his  lesson 
young.  He  was  more  than  once  awakened  by 
his  father's  cheery  voice  singing  : 

"  My  drowsy  powers,  why  sleep  ye  so  ? 
Awake,  my  slugi^ish  soall 
Nothing  has  half  thy  work  to  do. 
And  nothing  is  half  so  dull.** 

Dr.  Dewey  was  a'  man  of  a  deep,  innate  reli- 
gion, and  a  breadth  of  doctrinal  view  by  no 
means  common  in  his  time.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Montpelier,  where 
the  future  admiral  was  baptized,  went  to  Sunday- 
school,  and  was  confirmed.  The  first  funeral 
which  took  place  there  was  that  of  George  Dewey's 
mother,  when  he  was  but  five  years  old. 

Grace  before  meals  was  habitual  at  the  doctor*s 
house,  and  George's  sister  recalls  many  an  irre- 
sistible grimace,  when  distinguished  visitors 
chanced  to  be  present,  from  a  mischievous 
youngster  at  the  far  end  of  the  table  in  the 
midst  of  the  prayer.  The  doctor  was  a  man  who 
had  conquered  a  temper  in  his  early  days,  and 
none  of  his  children  ever  saw  him  in  anger.  He 
looked  persistently  upon  the  happy  side  of  life, 
and  believed  in  laughter  above  quinine.  Far 
and  near  over  the  country-side  was  he  known 
and  loved,  and  many  a  forlorn  patient  brightened, 
be  the  day  ever  so  rainy,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  Lady  in  the  doctor's  gig.  And  the  doctor 
was  never  too  tired  or  too  preoccupied  to  tell  the 
children  anecdotes  when  he  came  home  to  dinner 
or  supper.  He  loved  children,  not  only  his  own, 
but  all  children,  and  this  is  one  of  malny  traits 
the  admiral  inherits  from  him.  Never  a  Sunday 
evening  passed  in  the  little  house  opposite  the 
State  House  without  the  hymns  with  the  chil- 
dren after  church.  The  doctor  knew  them  all 
by  heart.  He  was  fond  of  music  and  poetry. 
Bums  was  his  favorite,  and  no  wonder.  Then 
came  Shakespeare  and  Cowper. 


The  doctor  had  a  cheery  but  strong  face  and 
a  healthful,  ruddy  complexion.  As  may  be 
guessed,  he  was  not  a  politic  man,  and  he  had 
his  own  opinions  and  gave  them  strongly  when 
called  upon.  He  had  always  maintained  he 
would  give  his  sons  as  good  an  education  as  was 
in  his  power,  and  he  kept  his  word.  He  always 
kept  his  word.  He  married  three  times,  all  his 
children  being  those  of  his  first  wife.  When  he 
got  to  be  fifty,  having  saved  something  out  of 
his  practice,  he  formed  the  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Montpelier,  and  before  he  died 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  very  pros- 
perous. 


DK.  JUUD8  DBWEY, 

(Father  of  the  admiral.) 

He  had  always  expressed  a  wish  to  *  *  go  in 
harness,"  and  thus  he  went  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  to  the  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  high  on  the 
hill  above  the  scene  of  his  labors.  Admiral 
Dewey  has  often  said  that  of  all  the  great  and 
public  men  he  has  met  in  his  wide  experience  in 
the  world,  his  father  stands  first  in  character. 
Yes,  Dr.  Dewey  was  a  hero,  in  that  he  fought 
the  battle  of  a  hard  life  and  won  with  honor. 

GEORGE    DEWEY's    BOYHOOD. 

The  doctor  had  a  name  for  his  son  George 
which  rings  with  a  strangely  prophetic  sound 
after  the  years — he  called  him  his  *'  little  hero." 
Well  the  doctor  knew  the  timber  of  which  tJie 
lad  was  made.     It  was  not  given  him  to  foresee 
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when  George  was  scampering  barefoot  over  the 
hills  the  great  victory  in  tropic  climes  that  was  to 
quicken  the  pulse  of  the  world,  but  before  the 
doctor  died  he  had  talked  with  the  great  Farra- 
gut  in  New  York,  where  the  admiral  had  seized 
his  hand  and  said  with  a  genuine  emotion  : 

**  Sir,  your  son  George  is  a  worthy  and  a  brave 
officer.  He  has  an  honorable  record  and  some 
day  will  make  his  own  mark." 

Surely,  that  was  something  of  a  reward  I 

The  cottage  where  George  was  born  and  passed 
his  childhood  still  stands,  but  it  has  been  removed 
som*  distance  down  the  street  from  its  old  site, 
directly  across  from  the  white- columned  State 
House.  In  bygone  days  it  was  a  vine-clad  cot- 
tage, and  the  Onion  River  ran  through  the  pleas- 
ant fields  and  gardens  behind  it,  between  weep- 
ing willows  and  stone  walls.  The  steep  velvet 
side  of  a  hill  rises  from  its  farther  bank.  Little 
George  loved  that  river;  his  bare  feet  knew  every 
stone  in  it.  One  day  he  was  summoned  out  of 
the  rapids  and  dragged  reluctant  into  the  parlor 
to  meet  *' company.*'  The  <<  company"  still 
have  a  vivid  memory  of  the  very  small  boy  with 
the  roguish  black  eyes  and  restless  face — none 
too  clean — and  of  the  sinewy  bare  little  legs, 
and  even  of  the  battered  straw  hat,  innocent  of 
brim,  which  he  held  bashfully  in  his  hand  while 
the  introduction  was  m  progress. 

George's  sister  Mary,  two  years  younger,  was 
his  constant  companion  when  his  excellency  per- 
mitted. She  knew  no  keener  joy  tlian  that  of 
plodding  after  him  many  a  weary  mile  with  a 
tin  of  worms.  To  bait  his  hook  was  a  privilege 
unspeakable.  How  often  of  late  has  she  lived 
over  those  years  while  awaiting  news  of  him 
from  the  far-away  Orient  I  George  was  not  a 
great  reader  in  those  days.  <*Robinson  Crusoe" 
pleased  him  and  aroused  a  passion  for  adventure 
in  far-away  lands  which  he  took  out  in  tramps 
over  his  own  Vermont  mountains,  with  sister 
Mary,  perhaps,  as  man  Friday.  But  a  fateful 
day  came  when  his  big  brother  Charles,  twelve 
years  older,  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the 
''Life  of  Hannibal."  Snow  lay  thick  on  the 
steep  slope  behind  the  State  House,  and  over  it  a 
heavy  crust  with  surface  like  glass.  To  ten -year- 
old  Hannibal  here  was  a  Jungfrau  ready  to 
hand  and  well-nigh  as  formidable.  Orders  were 
at  once  issued  to  sister  Mary,  in  this  instance  the 
army  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  who 
cheerfully  left  her  ''  Child's  Life  of  Queen  Bess" 
and  the  cozy  fireside  to  follow  her  captain  over 
the  Alps — no  mean  undertaking — and  afterward 
to  pay  for  her  loyalty,  poor  little  soul,  by  a  week 
in  bed.  History  does  not  mention  what  hap- 
pened to  George. 

U  could  scarce  be  expected  that  a  general    or 


an  admiral  should  go  through  life  without  fight- 
ing. Fights  occurred  in  those  days,  though  the 
town  records  of  Montpelier  fail  to  reveal  time  or 
place  or  results.  If  rumor  be  true,  however, 
results  were  with  the  future  admiral.  He  was  a 
born  leader,  and  owned  a  temper  that  kind  Dr. 
Dewey  had  more  than  once  to  reckon  with. 
George  had  a  wiry  little  frame,  and  its  constant 
activity  made  the  gaining  of  flesh  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  a  prom- 
inent clergyman  of  Montpelier,  remembers  the 
admiral  at  this  period  very  well.     Mr.  Wright 
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DEWET  AT  THE  TIME  Or  HIS  MARRIAGE  IN  1867. 

was  a  schoolmate.     * '  George  was  always  a  fighting 
boy,"  said  he.     So  is  the  child  father  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Wright  also  recalls  going  to  ^^  nigger  min- 
strel "  shows  in  George  Dewey's  barn.  George  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  tj)iese  shows  (and  they  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  such  low  comedy  as 
minstrels) — ^he  was  business  manager,  stage  man- 
ager, took  the  leading  parts,  and  I  believe  the 
future  admiral's  productions  were  exclusively 
brought  forth  here.  Sister  Mary  invariably  pre- 
ferred the  audience  and  a  back  seat,  whence  she 
could  admire  without  being  seen.  But  on  one 
occasion,  the  regular  leading  lady  (ten  years  old) 
being  unavoidably  absent,  Mary  was  peremptorily 
told  to  come  forward  and  take  the  part.  <  <  But 
I  don't  know  it  all,  George,"  she  objected.  That 
made  no  difference.  George  was  to  fire  his  pistol 
at  the  awkward  crisis,  and  so  Mary  carried  off 
the  matter,  on  the  whole,  very  creditably. 

This  pistol -shooting,  by  the  way,  proved  a  huge 
drawing  card,  and  attracted  such  crowds  to  the 
theater  that  there  was  scarce  standing  room.  A 
wholly  unwarranted  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  neighbors  put  an  untimely  end  to  plays  and 
play  bills  by  an  edict  from  the  doctor.  A  peanut 
stand  near  the  door,  another  feature  of  popular- 
ity, modem  managers  might  do  well  to  copy. 

The  bump  of  destructiveness  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  attribute  to  the  fighting  character,  and 
it  was  not  lacking  in  George  Dewey.  His  chief 
offense  in  this  direction  was  the  killing  of  a  pet 
dove  which  belonged  to  a  young  lady  of  twelve 


in  the  neighborhood.  But  since  this  very  trait 
in  the  admiral  has  finally  led  to  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Spanish  ships  he  could  lay  hands  on,  he 
has  recently,  though  not  until  recently,  been  for- 
given by  the  aggrieved  lady,  who  still  lives  in 
Montpelier.  She  has  so  far  gone  against  her 
convictions  as  to  have  penned  him  a  letter  of 
congratulation. 

ADMIRAL    DEWEY's    FIRST    CRUISE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  admiral's 
first  cruise  took  place  when  he  was  no  older  than 
eleven.  It  happened  in  this  wise  :  he  started 
out  one  day  in  his  father's  buggy,  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Will  Redfield,  bent  upon  an  over 


TAKEN  IN   1885,  WHEN    DEWET  WAS  A  COMMANDER  ON  THE 
**  PEN8ACOLA.'' 
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land  tria  of  adventure — to  drive  the  cows  home, 
it  has  Seen  said.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
Dog  River,  which  enters  the  Winooski  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  they  found  it  higher  than 
the  oldest  inhabitant  had  eyer  seen  it,  the  ford 
impassable  from  recent  rains.  William  prudently 
counseled  turning  back,  but  to  this  the  admiral 
would  not  listen. 

*  *<  What,  man  hath  done,  man  can  do,"  said  ho, 
and  he  whipped  up  his  horse  and  went  at  the 
ford  four  bells.  Needless  to  say,  he  found  no 
bottom  ;  the  superstructure  of  his  frail  craft, 
which,  in  this  case  was  the  buggy- top,  cast  adrift 
and  floated  swihly  away  toward  Lake  Cham- 
])lain,  while  the  admiral,  serene  as  ever,  and  the 
thoroughly  frightened  William,  clambered  on 
board  the  horse  and  managed  to  land  in  safety. 
When  the  boy  reached  home  the  doctor  was  away 
on  a  professional  call,  and  an  innate  sense  of 
tactics  bade  George  go  directly  to  bed,  without 
waiting  for  supper.  The  father  found  him  ap- 
parently asleep,  but  was  not  deceived,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  chide  him  for  his  rashness,  when 
his  son  replied  from  the  depths  of  the  covers: 


^ '  You  ought  to  be  thankful  that  my  life  wath 
thpared." 

Alas  I   the  future  admiral  lisped. 

SCHOOLING. 

George  Dewey  was  sent  first,  when  a  little 
chap,  to  the  Washington  County  Grammar  School 
in  Montj^elier.  The  scholars  there  did  not  have 
the  reputation  of  being  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  George  was  no  excep 
tion  to  the  rule.  To  this  scliool,  after  a  variety 
of  failures,  came  Mr.  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  now 
Maj.  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  of  the  Jersey  City  Journal 
The  boys,  quite  exhilarated  by  the  success  they 
had  had  with  former  masters,  made  a  bold  stand, 
with  young  George  Dewey  to  the  front  and 
center.  George  was  at  once  called  upon  for  ex 
amination,  but  the  spirit  of  mutiny  being  nfe 
within  him,  he  declined  to  go.  The  dominie 
thereupon  seized  the  collar  of  young  Dewey  with 
one  hand  and  his  whip  with  the  other ;  no 
quarter  being  cried,  none  was  given,  and  the  lad 
got  a  whipping  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
served  out  in  that  district.     He  was  then  told  to 
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go  home,  and  Mr.  Pangborn  went  along,  the  rest 
of  the  school  trooping  at  his  heels.  Dr.  Dewey 
stood  at  his  door,  and  sizing  the  situation  at 
sight  of  the  procession,  dismisced  the  boys  and 
took  the  schoolmaster  and  George  to  his  study. 

**  What  is  it,  my  son  2"  he  asked. 

In  answer,  George  stripped  off  coat  and  shirt 
and  showed  a  back  covered  with  red  stripes,  which 
gave  his  father  more  pain  than  he  felt  himself. 
But  the  doctor  was  a  just  man — a  very  just  one. 
Perceiving  that  George  was  still  not  as  repentant 
as  he  should  be,  he  brought  him  round  by  de- 
claring that  he  himself  would  add  to  the  punish- 
ment if  Mr.  Pangborn  had  not  given  enough.  The 
hint  proved  sufficient. 

It  was  natural  that  a  boy  of  Dewey's  spirit 
should  grow  to  have  an  affection  for  the  dominie 
who  did  not  flinch  from  his  duty.  When  Mr. 
Pangborn  went  to  Johnson,  Vt. ,  a  year  or  so  after- 
ward to  establish  a  private  academy,  George  fol- 
lowed him  thither  by  his  own  request.  Perhaps 
it  was  here  he  wrote  the  essays  on  *'  Fame  "  which 
his  sister  treasured  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  and  sent  to  him  six  years  ago.  Captain 
Dewey  replied  upon  reading  it  over  that  it  was 
much  better  than  he  ever  expected  to  write 
ngain. 

At  fifteen  he  went  to  the  Norwich  Military 
Academy  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  it  was  while 
there  he  conceived  a  strong  taste  for  a  military 
life  and  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  Annapolis. 
This  was  greatly  against  his  father's  wishes.  But 
it  had  never  been  the  doctor's  policy  to  thwart 
his  children,  and  he  consented.  It  so  happened 
that  Dewey  mentioned  his  ambition  to  George 


Spalding,  a  schoolmate  of  his,  to  discover  that 
Spalding  had  like  designs.  It  was  Spalding  who 
obtained  the  appointment  and  Dewey  the  alter- 
nate tlirough  Senator  Foote.  But  fate,  in  the 
guise  of  a  stem  New  England  mother,  stepped 
in  at  this  juncture,  and  so  it  came  about  that  the 
Rev.  George  B.  Spalding  preached  a  war  sermon 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  old 
schoolmate's  great  victory. 

AT    THE    NAVAL    ACADEMY. 

Dewey  entered  the  class  of  '54  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  At  that  time  he  was  a  strong, 
active  boy  of  medium  height,  with  flashing 
black  eyes  and  shoulders  beginning  to  broaden. 
He  could  swim  as  one  born  to  the  water  should, 
and  excelled  in  all  but- door  exercises.  At  An- 
napolis he  found  the  line  sharply  drawn  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  boys,  and  George 
proceeded  at  once  to  get  into  trouble.  He  had 
a  spirit  that  would  bear  no  insult,  and  he  was 
singled  out  by  the  leader  of  the  Southern  lads 
as  the  most  promising  of  the  Northern  faction 
for  a  little  excitement.  The  Southerner  was 
not  disappointed.  George  was  far  from  re- 
senting the  term  of  *<  Yankee;"  he  thought 
that  of  *»  dough -face"  more  opprobrious,  and 
and  as  the  quarrel  grew  his  enemy  did  not  stop 
there.  So  one  day,  coming  out  of  mess  George 
waited  for  him  and  calmly  knocked  him  down, 
and  got  decidedly  the  better  of  the  mix-up  that 
followed.  Some  time  afterward  he  had  an  ink- 
stand hurled  at  his  head  in  the  reading-room, 
which  resulted  in  another  personal  encounter, 
with  the  freshman  admiral  again  victorious.    But 
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the  matter  did  not  end  even  here,  for  the  South- 
erner wrote  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat  with 
pistols  at  close  range.  The  offer  was  accepted 
with  alacrity,  the  seconds  chosen,  and  even  the 
ground  paced  off,  when  the  classmates,  seriously 
alarmed,  informed  some  of  the  officers  stationed 
at  Annapolis.  And  so  again  fate  was  kind  to 
Dewey's  country. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn,  when  now  the  South 
and  the  North  are  firmly  united  under  the  one 
flag  with  one  heart  for  our  country,  that  the 
breach  was  eventually  healed.  On  both  sides 
were  lads  of  honor  and  courage  quick  to  recog- 
nize these  qualities  in  the  other,  and  as  the  class 
became  united  George  Dewey  grew  to  be  one  of 
its  most  popular  members.  Somehow,  a  quiet 
fellow  who  can  **do  things"  is  always  popular, 
and  George  was  this  kind. 

Young  Dewey  was  graduated  in  1858,  number 
five  in  his  class.  But  fourteen  out  of  perhaps 
sixty- five  who  started  in  received  diplomas. 
George  was  not  naturally  a  student,  but  he  ex- 
celled in  the  study  of  seamanship.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  here  that  Admiral  Dewey  is  the 
logical  result  of  a  system  which  produces  the  best 
naval  officers  in  the  world.  The  reason  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  We  have  not  only  tlie  very 
finest  of  material  to  choose  from,  for  the  Ameri- 
can officer  combines  valuable  qualities  of  his  own 
with  the  necessary  traits  which  are  found  in  the 
English  and  other  northern  races,  but  also  be- 
cause the  whole  result  of  the  Annapolis  training 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  '<the  survival 
of  the  fittest."     It  is  the  refined  metal  alone  that 


comes  out.  At  Annapolis  a  lad  is  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  resources.  He  knows  there 
is  no  bottom  under  him  if  he  falls;  and  he  is 
forced  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  bright- 
est minds  from  all  over  the  country  for  his  only 
existence,  as  it  were.  And  he  is  put  to  a  dis- 
cipline and  hardship  more  rigid  than  that  of  the 
enlisted  man  aboard  ship.  His  superiors  know 
no  such  thing  as  favor. 

George  Dewey  entered  the  Academy  with  a 
hatred  of  lying.  He  went  into  the  service  with 
this  feeling  intensified,  and  in  all  the  years  he  has 
been  at  sea  he  has  been  lenient  with  Jack  for 
every  offense  but  this. 

As  a  midshipman  he  was  sent  to  the  European 
station,  cruising  for  two  years  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  Wahash^  with  Captain  Barron,  of 
Virginia,  who  afterward  joine^^l  the  Confederate 
navy.  Visiting  Jerusalem,  he  sent  an  olive-wood 
cane  to  his  grandfather,  then  living  in  Vermont. 
The  old  gentleman  died  with  that  cane  by  his 
side,  and  his  very  last  words  were  of  affection 
for  the  grandson  who  had  sent  it.  In  1860 
George  returned  to  Annapolis  to  be  examined 
for  a  commission,  showing  his  ability  by  leading 
his  fellows.  This  stand,  combined  with  that  of 
his  graduation,  gave  him  a  final  rating  of  three 
in  his  class. 

DEWEY    IN    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

A  great  deed  like  the  victory  of  Manila  is  not 
the  accomplishment  of  an  hour,  nor  yet  of  a  day. 
but  of  a  lifetime.  The  spirit  that  impelled  the 
eleven -year- old  hero  across  the  flood  was  the 
same,  to  be  sure,  as  that  which  sent  Commodore 
Dewey  into  a  black  harbor  in  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago, past  unknown  shallows  and  frowning 
forts  and  over  torpedoes  to  fight  a  treacherous 
race.  But  in  the  commodore  boyish  daring  was 
tempered  by  years  of  hard  study  of  his  profes- 
sion and  other  years  of  hard  fighting  in  some 
of  the  fiercest  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

Dewey  was  at  home  in  Montpelier  w^hen  Sumter 
was  fired  upon.  One  week  afterward  he  secured 
his  commission  as  a  lieutenant  and  was  ortlered 
to  the  steam  sloop  Alississippij  of  the  west  Gulf 
squadron.  He  was  then  twenty  three  years  of 
age,  and  the  black  eye  had  become  piercing.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Farragut  raised  his  fla^r 
over  this  fleet  in  February,  1862.  The  Mississippi 
was  the  only  side- wheeler  of  the  lot.  Commander 
Melancthon  Smith  was  her  captain  and  Dewey 
her  first  lieutenant.  Early  in  April  the  lar^r 
ships,  the  Mississippi  among  them,  were  unloaded 
and  hauled  over  the  bar,  and  by  the  night  of  the 
23d  the  squadron  was  ready  for  the  business  of 
running  past  the  formidable  batteries  of  St. 
Philip  and  Jackson,  ready  to  conquer  the  Con- 
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^derate  fleet  beyond  and  to  press  on  to  New 
Orleans. 

Farragut  divided  his  ships  into  two  divisions, 
'apt.  Theodorus  Bailey  to  have  command  of  that 
oing  first,  and  the  Mississippi  was  the  third  in 
is  line.  Decks  were  whitewashed,  no  lights 
re  re  showing,  and  the  night  was  inky  black  save 


TUS  **BEI9A   CRI8TINA/*  THE    FUkOSHIP    OF    ADMIRAIi 
MONTOJO. 

for  the  lurid  red  of  an  occasional  Confederate 
fire.  The  big  ships,  having  a  speed  of  only 
eight  knots,  hugged  the  shore  to  avoid  the  swift 
current.  On,  on  they  steamed,  a  slow,  stately 
procession  that  knew  no  check,  until  the  flames 
of  the  broadside  guns  leaped  into  the  very  ports  of 
the  batteries  and  the  shot  struck  in  mid-air.  So 
close  were  they  that  the  gunners  hurled  curses  at 
each  other  across  the  narrow  space  of  black 
water.  On  the  high  bridge  of  the  side -wheeler, 
in  the  midst  of  belching  smoke  and  flame,  stood 
Dewey,  guiding  the  Mississippi  as  calmly  as 
though  he  were  going  up  New  York  Bay  on  a 
still  afternoon  in  Indian  summer.  He  was  a  per- 
fect master  of  himself. 

<*  Do  you  know  the  channel,  Dewey  ?  "  Captain 
Smith  asked  anxiously  and  more  than  once  as  he 
paced  from  port  to  starboard.  The  lieutenant 
was  very  young,  only  twenty-four,  and  the  situ- 
ation would  have  tried  a  veteran. 

''Yes,  sir,"  replied  Dewey  with  confidence 
each  time.  But  he  admitted  afterward  that  he 
expected  to  ground  any  moment. 

This  is  how  Chief  Engineer  Baird,  U.  S.  N., 
who  was  there,  remembers  him  :  *  *  1  can  see  him 
now  in  the  red  and  yellow  glare  flung  from  the 


cannon- mouths.  It  was  like  some  terrible  thun- 
der-storm with  almost  incessant  lightning.  For 
an  instant  all  would  be  dark  and  Dewey  unseen. 
Then  the  forts  would  belch  forth,  and  there  he 
was  away  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  flames  from 
the  guns  almost  touching  him  and  the  big  shot 
and  shell  passing  near  enough  to  him  to  blow 
him  over  with  their  breath,  while  he  held  firmly 
to  the  bridge  rail.  Every  time  the  dark  came 
back  I  felt  sure  that  we  would  never  see  Dewey 
again.  But  at  the  next  flash  there  he  stood. 
His  hat  was  blown  off  and  his  eyes  were  aflame. 
But  he  gave  his  orders  with  the  air  of  a  man  in 
thorough  command  of  himself.  He  took  in 
everything.  He  saw  a  point  of  advantage  and 
seized  it  at  once.  And  when  from  around  the 
hull  of  the  Pensacola  the  rebel  ram  darted, 
Dewey  like  a  flash  saw  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
and  as  he  put  his  knowledge  into  words  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi  fell  off,  and  as  the  ram  came 
up  alongside  the  entire  starboard  broadside 
plunged  a  mass  of  iron  shot  and  shell  through 
her  armor  and  she  began  to  sink.  Her  crew  ran 
her  ashore  and  escaped.  A  boat's  crew  from 
our  ship  went  on  board,  thinking  to  extinguish 
the  flames  which  our  broadside  had  started  and 
capture  her.  But  she  was  too  far  gone.  Dewey 
took  us  all  through  the  fight,  and  in  a  manner 
which  won  the  warmest  praise,  not  only  of  all  on 
board,  but  of  Farragut  himself.     He  was  cool 


THB  ''XUiA  DB  OUBA^** 

(To  which  the  Spanish  admiral  txanBfered  his  flag  when  the 
Reina  was  destroyed.) 

from  first  to  last,  and  after  we  had  passed  the 
fort  and  reached  safety  and  he  came  down  from 
the  bridge  his  face  was  black  with  smoke,  but 
there  wasn't  a  drop  of  perspiration  on  his  brow." 
Things  began  to  go  wrong  on  the  river  a  year 
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later,  and  Farragut  once  more  ran  up  from  the 
Gulf  to  adjust  them.  Port  Hudson  shoals  and 
currents  are  among  the  most  dangerous  on  the 
stream,  and  it  was  while  running  the  forts  here 
that  the  Mississippi  was  lost.  The  Hartford  and 
Albatross  led,  then  came  the  Monongahela  and 
Kineo,  the  Richmond  and  Genesee j  followed  by 
tlie  Mississippi  alone.  The  Monongahela  and  her 
consort  both  grounded,  though  they  managed 
to  get  off.  But  directly  opposite  the  center  of 
the  Port  Hudson  battery  the  Mississippi  stuck 
hard  and  fast,  as  fair  a  target  as  could  be  wished. 
Shot  after  shot  was  poured  into  her  until  her  hull 
was  riddled,  and  she  had  to  be  abandoned.  She 
was  hit  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  half  an 
hour.  The  oflScers  who  took  the  first  boats  never 
returned,  and  so  the  task  of  gettmg  the  men  to 
safety  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Dewey.  Twice 
he  went  to  the  Richmond  and  twice  came  back, 
until  at  last  he  and  Captain  Smith  stood  alone  on 
the  deck.  She  was  set  afire  m  five  places.  **Are 
you  sure  she  will  burn,  Dewey?"  the  captain 
asked  as  he  paused  at  the  gangway.  Dewey 
risked  his  life  to  go  to  the  ward -room  for  a  last 
look,  and  together  they  left  the  ship,  Dewey 
without  his  coat-tails,  sorrowfully,  with  the  shot 
splashing  all  around  them. 

Lieutenant  Dewey  was  then  made  first  lieuten- 
ant of  one  of  the  gunboats  which  Farragut  used 
as  a  dispatch  boat.  The  admiral  used  often  to 
come  aboard  and  steam  up  near  the  levee  to  re- 
connoiter,  and  he  grew  to  have  a  great  liking  for 
the  quiet  young  lieutenant.  The  Southerners  had 
a  way  of  rushing  a  field  piece  to  the  top  of  the 
high  bank,  firing  point-blank  at  the  gunboat,  and 
then  of  backing  down  again.  Upon  one  such 
occasion  Farragut  saw  Dewey  dodge  a  shot. 
Said  he: 

'  *  Why  don't  you  stand  firm,  lieutenant  ?  Don't 
you  know  you  can't  jump  quick  enough  ?** 

A  day  or  so  after  the  admiral  dodged  a  shot. 
The  lieutenant  smiled  and  held  his  tongue:  but 
the  admiral  had  a  guilty  conscience.  He  cleared 
his  throat  once  or  twice,  shifted  his  attitude,  and 
finally  declared: 

*  Why,  sir,  you  can't  help  it,  sir.  It's  human 
nature,  and  there's  an  end  to  it  I  *' 

Lieutenant  Dewey  that  same  year  was  at  Don- 
aidsonviUe,  and  afterward  succeeded  to  the  tem- 
porary command  of  the  Monongahela  when  her 
captain,  Abner  Read,  was  killed 

If  getting  into  the  thick  of  the  fighting  be 
deemed  good  fortune  (and  Admiral  Dewey  would 
call  it  so),  Lieutenant  Dewey  was  one  of  the 
luckiest  oflBcers  in  the  war.  He  was  Commo- 
dore Henry  Knox  Thatcher's  first  lieutenant  on 
the  Colorado  at  Fort  Fisher  in  Deceml^er  and 
January,  18G4-65.      The    Colorado ,  you  may  be 


sure,  was  well  within  striking  distance  of  the  fort 
but,  being  a  wooden  ship,  was  in  the  second 
circle.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  engage- 
ment, when  matters  were  moving  the  ri^bt  way, 
Admiral  Porter  signaled  Thatcher  to  close  b 
and  silence  a  certain  part  of  the  works.  As  th^ 
ship  had  already  received  no  inconsiderable  dam- 
age, her  officers  remonstrated.  But  Dewey,  who. 
in  addition  to  dash  and  bravery,  had  now  acquired 
marked  tactical  ability,  was  quick  to  see  th*  mi- 
vantage  to  be  gained  by  the  move.  *  *  'W^e  AiS 
be  safer  in  there,"  he  said  quietly,  **  and  fte 
work  can  be  taken  in  fifteen  minutes."  ItVH 
The  New  York  Times,  commenting  upon  tbts 
part  of  the  action,  spoke  of  it  as  **the  awe 
beautiful  duel  of  the  war."  Wben  AdiunI 
Porter  came  to  congratulate  Commodore  Thmfedier 
the  latter  said,  generously  : 

**  You  must  thank  Lieutenant  Dewey,  sir.  It 
was  his  move." 

The  *'move"  won  for  Thatcher  the  nomiM- 
tion  of  acting  rear  admiral,  and  when,  next 
month,  he  was  sent  to  relieve  Farragut  at  Mobile 
Bay,  he  recommended  Dewey  for  his  fleet  captain- 
cy. Probably  the  Department  hesitated  for  ft^ 
of  arousing  jealousy,  to  give  so  great  a  promo- 
tion to  so  young  a  man,  for  Dewey  was  not  ap- 
pointed. But  in  March,  18G5,  two  months  after 
Fort  Fisher,  his  courage  was  promptly  rewarded 
by  a  commission  as  a  lieutenant- commander. 

SERVICE   AFLOAT  AND   ASHORE HIS  MARRIAGE. 

After  the  war  Lieutenant- Commander  Devej 
served  for  two  years  on  the  European  squadr\>n, 
first  on  the  Kearsarge  and  then  on  the  flagship 
Colorado,  In  1867,  while  on  duty  at  Portsmouth, 
he  became  engaged  to  Miss  Susy  Goodwin, 
daughter  of  Ichabod  Goodwin,  knowTi  as  the 
*<  fighting  governor"  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
1868  he  was  attached  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
then  in  charge  of  Admiral  Porter,  and  manj 
officers  now  in  the  navy  have  a  keen  recollection 
of  the  hospitable  quarters  on  the  San  tee.  In 
1870  he  received  his  first  command,  that  of  tht 
Narragansett,  In  1872  came  the  great  and,  so 
far  as  the  public  knows,  the  only  cloud  upon  his 
life.  Late  in  that  year  ho  was  left  a  widower. 
The  admiral  has  one  son,  George  Goodwin 
Dewey,  born  in  1872.  He  has  not  followed  his 
father's  career,  but  after  graduating  at  Prince- 
ton has  embarked  in  business  in  New  York  Citx. 

In  1875  Lieutenant- Commander  Dewey  w»< 
advanced  to  be  commander  and  was  assigned  t'» 
the  Light- House  Board.  Next  he  was  in  com 
mand  of  the  Juniata ,  of  the  Asiatic  squadron, 
and  recent  events  showed  that  he  employed  his 
opportunities  to  good  advantage.  He  was  hon 
ored  in  1884,  upon  attaining  his  captaincy,  br 
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receiving  the  Dolphin,  which  was  among  the 
very  first  vessels  in  our  new  navy,  then  known 
as  the  **  White  Squadron." 

It    was   in    New    York  harbor,   while  on  the 
Dolphin,  that  Captain  Dewey  showed  how  thor- 
oughly he  knew  the  vagaries  of  human  nature  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  good  discipline.     Perhaps 
he  bore  in  mind  some  lesson  inculcated  in  early 
youth   by  a  wise  father.     At  any  rate,  the  ad- 
miral has  always  been  noted  for  his  ability  to 
deal   with    *<Jack."     The    **Jack"   in    question 
was  a  paymaster's  yeoman,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  he  refused  to  olx»y  an  order  of  the  first 
lieutenant,   because,   he  said,  it  was  outside  the 
line  of  his  duty.     The  lieutenant,  after  vainly 
remonstrating  with  him,  reported  the  matter  to 
Captain  Dewey,  who  sauntered  out  on  deck  and 
looked   his   man   through   and   through,    which 
made    the    yeoman   exceedingly   uncomfortable. 
Xevertheless  he  remained  stubborn.      **  What  I  '* 
said   the  captain,  **you  refuse!      Do  you  know 
that  that  is  mutiny  ?      When   you  entered  the 
service  you  swore  to  obey  your  superior  oflBcers." 
The  man  was  silent  and  made  no  move,  where- 
upon the  captain  very  quietly  told  the  corporal 
to  call  the  guard,  stood  the  obdurate  yeoman  on 
tlie  far  side  of  the  deck,  and  bade  the  marines 
load.     Then  he  took  out  his  watch.      *  *  Now,  my 
man,"  said   he,  *'you  have  just  five  minutes  in 
which  to  obey  that  order,"  and  began  to  call  the 
minutes.     At  the  fourth  count  the  yeoman  moved 
off  with  considerable  alacrity,  and  has  since  been 
one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  policy  of 
tampenng  with  the  *^old  man,"  as  the  admiral 
has  been  for  some  time  erroneously  but  affection- 
ately called  m  the  forecastle. 


From  the  Dolphin,  in  1885,  Captain  Dewey 
went  to  the  Pensacola,  then  flagship  of  the  Euro- 
pean squadron.  Since  1888  he  has  occupied  va- 
rious responsible  positions  on  shore,  such  as  a  sec- 
ond time  a  member  of  the  Light- House  Board 
and  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment.  At  .his 
promotion  to  be  commodore  he  went  to  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey.  It  is 
said  that  the  commodore  ivas  averse  to  the  Asiatic 
station,  where  he  hoisted  his  burgee  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  year.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health,  however,  and  welcomed  sea  duty  on  that 
account,  as  did  his  friends  for  him.  But  war 
with  Spain  was  then  among  the  strong  probabili- 
ties, and  Commodore  Dewey  regretted  being  sent 
so  far  away,  from  the  Atlantic,  which  the  naval 
experts  considered  was  to  be  the  principal  battle- 
ground. As  the  commodore  was  leaving  New 
York  for  his  new  station  he  made  the  remark, 
w^hich  has  since  proved  to  have  been  not  without 
significance,  that  he  was  to  be  the  first  commo- 
dore in  Asiatic  waters  since  Perry.  As  it  turned 
out  he  went,  as  ever,  into  the  thick  of  it.  The 
Department  put  the  right  man  into  the  right 
place. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  characters  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  of 
his  father,  Dr.  Dewey,  are  in  many  respects 
strongly  alike,  despite  the  different  fields  of  use- 
fulness in  which  each  has  been  placed.  Both 
have  the  same  quiet  sense  of  humor  and  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  life. 
Both  are  the  rare  type  of  man  who  does  that 
duty  which  comes  to  hand  with  all  his  might. 
The  doctor  was  a  man  to  be  trusted  implicitly  ; 
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80  18  the  admiral,  and  that  fact  has  even  become 
a  by -word  at  the  Navy  Department.  The  doc- 
tor's nature  was  essentially  religious,  of  the  spe- 
cial kind  of  religion  which  is  known  as  charity  ; 
Dr.  Dewey's  charity  began  at  home,  with  his 
children,  to  spread  over  the  country- side.  The 
admiral's  has  spread  wherever  Jack  Tar  has  trod. 
He  makes  no  parade  of  religion  ;  his  devotional 
books  and  his  Bible  are  hid  in  his  cabin  where 
none  can  see  them.  But  they  are  there.  The 
admiral  has  won  fame  because  it  came  in  the  line 
of  duty.  He  did  not  seek  it,  but  the  custom  he 
had  formed  of  doing  things  well  made  it  inevita- 
ble.    And  this  custom  he  got  from  his  father. 

Both  men  are  quiet.  The  admiral  talks  but 
little  and  never  about  himself.  He  also  comes 
naturally  by  a  love  of  music  and  has  an  ex- 
cellent voice  ;  there  are  many  men  and  women 
now  in  Montpelier  who  remember  with  pleasure 
the  guitar  he  brought  home  from  Norwich  and 
the  songs  he  sang  to  it.  At  Annapolis  he  was  a 
member  of  the  midshipmen's  choir.  He  also  in- 
herits from  the  doctor  his  love  of  children.  The 
youngsters  in  his  native  town  call  him  *  *  Uncle 
Captain,"  and  when  he  revisits  the  old  place  he  is 
frequently  surrounded  by  a  juvenile  audience,  for 
he  tells  a  child's  story  to  perfection,  which  in  it- 
self is  no  mean  gift.  Of  late  years  his  health  has 
not  been  rugged,  but  he  is  an  ardent  sportsman, 
indulging  his  taste  when  it  is  possible,  but  of  all 
lubberly  exercises  he  prefers  riding.  His  man- 
ner witli  strangers  is  almost  reserved,  but  cordial; 
with  friends  he  is  unmistakably  earnest.  Out- 
side the  study  of  tactics  and  of  his  profession, 
which  he  has  made  most  thoroughly,  he  has  read 
little. 

The  admiral,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  an  emi- 
nently human  side  to  him.  He  is  exceedingly 
popular,  especially  in  Washington,  where  he  be- 
longs to  several  clubs,  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Army  and  Navy.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
University  Club,  of  New  York,  and  was  at  one 
time  of  the  Somerset,  Boston.  At  the  farewell 
dinner  given  to  him  in  November  of  last  year. 
Colonel  Hopkins  recited  some  verses  of  his  own 
which  seem  to  embody  the  enthusiastic  esteem  in 
which  the  commodore  is  held  : 

'*  Ashore,  afloat,  on  deck,  below, 
Or  where  our  bulldogs  roar. 
To  back  a  friend  or  breast  a  foe. 
We  pledge  the  commodore. 

"We  know  our  honor*ll  be  sustained 
Where'er  his  pennant  flies ; 
Our  rights  respected  and  maintained. 
Whatever  power  defies." 

Perhaps  the  admiral  has  gained  a  somewhat 
unjust  reputation  in  regard  to  dress  ;  he  has,  at 
least,  proved  that  the  art  of  being  spick  and 
span   is    not   at   variance   with    that    of   a    sea 


fighter.  He  has  done  more:  he  has  settled  it  for 
all  time  that  they  go  together  properly.  A  neai 
appearance  runs  a  long  way  toward  one's  ^timaie 
of  a  man,  and  if  the  admiral  really  is  as  particu- 
lar to  shift  into  evening  clothes  at  the  stroke  of 
the  bell  as  he  is  to  change  the  watch  at  sea,  that 
is  as  it  should  be.  One  of  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lections which  a  niece  at  Montpelier  retains  of 
her  uncle  is  a  long  row  of  boots  strung  outside 
of  the  captain's  door. 

This  peculiarity  has  served  to  raise  him  in  tbe 
estimation  of  the  men  forward,  who  believe  tliai 
an  officer  should  be  everything  that  he  require 
of  his  ship.  And  however  they  may  gnirablp 
at  scrubbing  and  *< bright- work,"  they  have  no 
use  for  a  captain  who  lets  his  ship  go.  The  ad- 
miral, in  return,  has  a  strong  sympathy  for  the 
enlisted  man.  *<Give  him  a  show.  He'll  be 
good  now,"  is  a  remark  he  has  often  been  heard 
to  make.  He  bears  in  mind  the  hardships  of 
forecastle  life,  and  is  almost  long  suffering  of 
liberty -breakers,  foc'sle- scrappers,  and  others  wbo 
come  aboard  not  quite  what  they  should  be.  In- 
tuitively a  leader  of  men,  he  has  found  the  faintly 
drawn  line  between  leniency  on  the  one  hand  and 
imposition  on  the  other.  A  factor  in  the  Manila 
victory  by  no  means  to  be  despised  was  the  en- 
listed man,  and  it  may  be  counted  upon  as  certain 
that  the  Jackies  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  were  one 
and  all  for  Dewey. 

A  bluejacket  who  made  a  cruise  with  him  lell? 
tliis  characteristic  story  in  the  New  York  Shh. 
I  give  it  in  his  own  words,  that  the  flavor  may 
not  be  lost ;  *'  We  hadn't  been  to  sea  with  hinj 
long  before  we  got  next  to  how  he  despised  a 
liar.  One  of  the  petty  officers  went  ashore  at 
Gibraltar,  got  mixed  up  with  the  soldiers  in  the 
canteens  on  the  hill,  and  came  off  to  the  shij' 
paralyzed.  He  went  before  the  captain  at  tht 
mast  the  next  morning.  He  gave  Dewey  tlr 
'  two-beers-and-sunstruck  *  yarn. 

*  *  *  You're  lying,  my  man, '  said  Dewey.  ♦  Yon 
were  very  drunk.  I  myself  heard  you  aft  in  my 
cabin.  I  will  not  have  my  men  lie  to  me.  1 
don't  expect  to  find  total  abstinence  in  a  man- 
o'-war  crew.  But  I  do  expect  them  to  tell  me 
the  truth,  and  I  am  going  to  have  them  tell  me 
the  truth.  Had  you  told  me  candidly  that  you 
took  the  drop  too  much  on  your  liberty,  you'd 
have  been  forward  by  this  time,  for  you,  at  least, 
returned  to  the  ship.  For  lying  you  get  ten 
days  in  irons.  Let  me  have  the  truth  hereafter. 
I  am  told  you  are  a  good  seaman.  A  good  sea- 
man has  no  business  lying.* 

*  *  After  that  there  were  few  men  aboard  who 
didn't  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  uf  the 
court  when  they  waltzed  up  to  the  stick  l^efore 
Dewey,  and  none  of  us  ever  lost  anything  by  it. 
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He'd  have  to  punish  us  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations, but  he  had  a  great  way  of  ordering  the 
release  of  men  he  had  to  sentence  to  the  brig  be- 
fore their  time  was  half  worked  out." 

MANILA  AND  THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  writing,  for  lack  of  ac- 
curate reports,  to  give  a  just  account  of  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay.  One  thing,  however,  is  sure, 
tliat  the  most  important  factor  in  this  fight,  as  in 


their  marksmanship.  Their  ships  were  light  of 
draught  and  so  able  to  keep  in  the  shoal  water  out 
of  reach  of  our  larger  vessels;  and  lastly,  but  of 
great  importance,  they  were  backed  by  the  bat- 
teries of  Cavite.  Nobody  will  deny  that  if  Mon- 
tojo  had  gone  to  Subig  Bay,  which  is  shallow 
for  nearly  all  of  our  ships'  fleet,  and  has,  more- 
over, an  entrance  which  can  be  made  almost  im- 
passable, and  had  spent  a  month  or  so  leisurely 
planting  batteries  with  a  plunging  fire,  he  would 
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any  other  in  which  our  navy  may  be  engaged,  is 
the  coolness,  discipline,  and  ability  of  the  man 
behind  the  gun.  This  of  course  includes  the 
captains  and  their  officers,  for  whom  no  praise  is 
too  great;  and  even  the  commodore  himself  !  If 
any  man  ever  fairly  earned  promotion  and  honors, 
that  man  is  Admiral  Dewey. 

It  is  very  generally  declared  by  experts  both 
here  and  abroad  that  the  odds  were  decidedly 
against  Dewey.  The  odds  were  not  against  him, 
naturally,  after  he  had  sailed  past  Corregidor 
Island  and  down  to  Cavite  over  a  lot  of  tor- 
pedoes and  had  surprised  the  Spanish  admiral 
and  his  men  out  of  the  remainder  of  their  night's 
sleep.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dewey 
went  in  there  without  a  positive  knowledge  of  the 
majority  of  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  He  was  sure  of  his  men  ;  of  course,  any 
American  commander  is.  And  he  was  sure  of 
himself.  But  the  modern  warship  had  yet  to  be 
tried  in  the  balance.  The  Spanish  chart  of  the 
bay  was  uncertain  and  actually  found  worthless 
after  the  battle  had  begun.  The  Spaniards,  re- 
lieved of  their  astonishment  and  consternation, 
had  a  great  deal  in  their  favor.  Although  their 
fleet  was  not  the  equal  of  ours,  their  guns  were 
by  no  means  poor  and  were  much  better  than 


have  had  a  better  chance.  The  fact  remains 
that  he  did  not,  principally  because  he  was  not 
given  time.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  Ad- 
miral Montojo's  courage.  He  fought  a  fight  for 
which  all  brave  men  admire  and  honor  him. 
His  chief  misfortune  seems  to  have  been  that  he 
was  not  bom  in  Vermont. 

When  war  broke  out  between  this  country  and 
Spain,  Commodore  Dewey,  at  Hong  Kong,  found 
himself  in  a  singular  and  trying  position.  He 
was  forced  to  leave  British  waters,  and  with  no 
coaling  station  nearer  than  Honolulu  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do — take  Manila.  But  the  tak- 
ing of  Manila  involved  first  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  in  turn  was 
comparatively  simple  after  it  was  once  cornered. 
A  Spanish  fleet  with  a  couple  of  thousand  islands 
to  dodge  among  is  about  as  easy  to  catch  as  a 
hog  in  a  ten -acre  lot.  Fortunately  for  Dewey, 
however,  Montojo  evidently  had  the  notion  that 
the  American  commodore  had  been  long  enough 
in  the  tropics  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  that 
word  *< to-morrow." 

It  is  said  that  Commodore  Dewey,  counting  on 
this  trait  of  the  Spanish  character  as  well  as  up- 
on existing  conditions  when  he  left  Mirs  Bay, 
predicted  to  a  day  the  time  of  the  battle.     He 
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also  had  his  mind  then  made  up  as  to  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  and  he  carried  out  his  pro- 
gramme without  a  hitch.  The  harbor  of  Manila 
hes  on  the  western  side  of  Luzon,  the  principal 
island  in  the  Philippine  group,  and  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  circumference — too 
large  to  afford  adequate  shelter  for  vessels  put- 
ting in  there.  It  was  protected  by  forts  at  the 
entrance,  the  most  important  being  upon  Corre- 
gidor  Island,  where  the  squadron  arrived  about 
8  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  April  30.  The 
moon  was  up,  but  no  lights  showed  from  the 
ships  until  a  spark  from  the  dispatch  boat  Mc- 
Culloch  drew  the  fire  of  the  forts  It  was  re- 
turned, and  the  fleet  passed  on.  Steaming  at 
slow  speed  all  night,  with  the  men  at  full  length 
beside  their  guns,  gray  dawn  disclosed  the  sleep- 
ing city  of  Manila,  and  Cavite,  with  its  white 
houses  and  battlements  and  its  great  arsenal, 
close  at  hand.  And  there,  best  news  of  all  after 
the  perilous  darkness  through  which  few  men 
slept,  lay  the  Spanish  fleet,  afloat  on  the  dead 
water  of  daybreak.  A  great  shout,  as  of  one  Re- 
cord and  from  one  throat,  went  up  from  the 
American  ships: 

*^  Remember  the  Maine  !  " 

His  not  clear  f.om  the  reports  in  what  shape 
the  Spaniards  were  discovered  or  how  they 
maneuvered  afterward.  Probably  the  Reina 
Cristina  and  some  of  the  larger  vessels  got  up 
anchor  and  formed  a  line  of  battle.  But  that 
does  not  matter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Commodore 
Dewey,  heading  his  own  line  in  the  Olympia, 
steamed  past  them  five  times  with  a  gradually 


decreasing  range,  and  practically  annihilated  the 
enemy's  fleet,  forts  and  all,  in  two  hours.  Then 
he  drew  off,  as  the  morning  was  very  hot  and  the 
men  had  had  only  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  ate  break- 
fast. After  a  little  rest  he  returned  and  finished 
his  work. 

He  did  not  lose  a  ship  nor  one  of  his  bravo 
men.  The  matter  was  as  simply  and  effectively 
carried  out  as  a  bit  of  squadron  evolution  off  the 
Chesapeake  capes.  Our  officers  navigated  among 
strange  shoals  with  a  sure  hand,  and  the  superh 
gunnery  that  has  been  our  pride  since  the  days 
of  John  Paul  Jones  did  the  rest.  The  Spanish 
loss  was  fearful. 

Neither  squadron  contained  an  armored  ship. 
The  American  vessels  had  their  vitals  coverc^i  by 
w4iat  are  known  as  protective  decks,  while  but 
two  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  so  built.  But  for 
all  that  they  might  have  riddled  and  sunk  some 
of  our  squadron  had  they  been  able  to  shoot. 
The  little  Petrel^  secure  in  their  wild  inaccuracy, 
danced  up  to  within  a  thousand  yards  of  their 
forts  1 

The  results  are  best  told  by  Admiral  Dewey 
himself.  His  teree  cablegrams  have  become  his- 
tory. At  Manila  Bay  he  showed  the  effects  of 
his  schooling  under  Farragut.  One  of  Farra- 
gut's  strongest  points  was  his  ability -to  choose 
the  most  advantageous  distance,  even  when  it 
brought  him  within  a  biscuit's  throw  of  the  bat- 
teries, as  at  Fort  St.  Philip.  And  the  same 
fearlessness  and  cocksureness  which  led  F'arra- 
gut  into  Mobile  Bay  and  up  the  Mississippi  sent 
Dewey  straight  for  Manila. 


A  VIEW  OF  MANILA  AND  ITS  HABBOP 


WHAT  AN  AMERICAN  SAW  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

BY  JOSEPH  T.  MANNIX. 


A  CORPORAL.  OF  PHILIPPINE  INFANTRY. 

WHAT  a  great  change  a  six  months'  turn  of 
Time's  horoscope  has  made  in  the  now 
much -talked -about  Philippine  Islands  !  I  was  in 
Manila  last  autumn,  inquiring  into  the  conditions 
— political,  social,  and  industrial.  The  investi- 
gation was  necessarily  limited  in  scope,  for  there 
were  suspicious  and  hostile  Spanish  authorities  to 
suggest  that  the  presence  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents was  not  desired,  and  that  a  disregard 
of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  officials 
might  endanger  the  visitor's  personal  freedom. 
The  hostility  toward  American  newspaper  men 
was  especially  pronounced,  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  the  sole  representative  of  a 
fraternity  that  the  authorities  at  Madrid  profess 
to  believe  is  guilty  of  gross  misrepresentation 
and  sensational  exaggeration  of  the  conditions  in 
Cuba. 

1  met  many  kind-hearted  and  courteous  rebel 
leaders  in  Manila.  These  men  were  holding 
regular  meetings,  raising  money  with  which  to 


prosecute  the  insurrection,  and  were  in  constant 
communication  with  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo  and 
the  other  rebel  leaders,  who  were  then  quartered 
in  the  mountains  immediately  to  the  northward 
from  Manila.  These  Manila  rebels  were  delighted 
to  welcome  an  American.  "  Oh,  if  the  United 
States  would  only  assist  us  !  "  they  would  say, 
and  then  they  would  declare  the  down-trodden 
Filipinos  would  be  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world  if  the  great  American  republic  would  only 
take  the  islands  under  her  protection.  That  was 
a  consummation  for  which  they  devoutly  prayed, 
but  they  could  not  mix  much  hope  with  their 
prayers  under  the  circumstances  then  existing. 


I.— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 

I  went  secretly  beyond  the  city  walls  and 
mingled  with  the  natives  at  Malabcn  and  else 
where.  The  home  of  every  rebel  or  rebel  sym- 
pathizer was  the  hospitable  resting-place  of  any 
American  or  other  traveler  who  was  taking  suffi- 
cient interest  in  these  people  to  investigate  the 
situation.  That  they  are  a  law-abiding  people 
and  easily  governed  is  evident  from  tl^e  fact  that 
when  the  present  insurrection  began  in  August, 
1896,  there  were  but  1,500  Spanish  troops  in  the 
islands — about  one-twentieth  the  number  that 
the  British  Government  has  garrisoned  in  Ireland 
to-day.  And  these  1,500  troops  were  natives  of 
the  islands.  It  was  at  a  baiiquet  of  Spanish 
army  officers  that  the  principal  speakers  openly 
advocated  a  policy  of  '^  extermination  of  the 
wild  beasts  in  their  lairs,  to  show  no  quarter, 
but  destroy  and  kill  the  infamous  savages." 

However  lacking  in  intelligence  the  natives  of 
the  Philippines  generally  may  be,  they  could  not 
with  truth  be  characterized  as  savages.  There 
are  in  the  Philippines  between  6,000,000  and 
9,000,000  people — probably  about  7,500,000. 
Nearly  half  this  number  inhabit  Luzon,  the 
principal  island  of  the  group.  The  Tagals  of 
Luzon  are  a  copper- colored  people,  and,  like  all 
people  of  the  Malay  family,  are  short  of  stature. 
These  Tagals  are  the  most  advanced  and  influen- 
tial element  in  the  whole  population  of  the  isl- 
ands. There  are  a  great  many  very  intelligent 
and  .ambitious  men  among  them — men  who 
got  their  start  in  the  schools  established  by 
the  monastic  friars  whose  political  domination 
furnishes   one   of   the   many   grievances    which 
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have  given  rise  to  the  present  insurrection. 
The  Tagals  are  as  industrious  as  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  and  more  easily  controlled  and 
less  criminally  disposed  than  the  latter.  That 
they  are  entirely  amenable  to  discipline  when 
they  have  confidence  in  and  respect  for  their 
leaders  and  advisers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  a  year  Gen.  Emilio  Agui- 
noldo,  their  acknowledged  leader,  ^-as  able  to 
maintain  good  order  and  comparatively  good 
discipline  among  his  40,000  to  50,000  followers, 
rnd  under  circumstances  where  chaos  and  dis- 
order wouia  l>e  the  most  natural  conditions.  I 
iim  not  a  scntimentalist^ — not  the  sort  of  man  to 
go  into  ecstasies  of  delight  over  the  profuse 
politeness  and  kotowing  of  the  Japanese — but 
I  liave  ol^served  in  the  leading  men  and  women 
a  charmingly  courteous  manner.  Such  charac- 
teristics as  rudeness,  assumption,  or  boisterous- 
ness  are  entirely  lacking  in  their  temperament. 
The  disposition  of  the  Tagals  to  respect  the 
rights  of  people  against  whom  they  had  no  griev- 
ance was  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  aII  the 
months  of  the  rebellion  the  property  of  the  Manila 
&  Dagipan  Railway  Company  wa&  molested  but 
once,  and  then  not  seriously.  Tli>e  railroad  is 
Dwned  and  operated  by  English nnen,.  who  secured 
a  concession  about  eight  years  ago.  The  road 
has  been  used  for  the  transportation  of  troops  to 
points  northward  from  the  capital,,  and  it  would 
have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  insur- 
gents had  they  interrupted  traffic.  The  fact  that 
foreigners  who  were  not  at  adl  responsible  for  the 
unfortunate  conditions  of  which  ihej  complained 
owned  the  railroad  was  the  sole 
restraining  element  in  the  case. 
The  conduct  of  the  rebels  in 
this  respect  has  been  a  great 
and  agreeable  surprise  to  tbe 
officials  of  the  railroad  nameti. 
Here  is  another  thing  that 
indicates  tlie  discriminating 
quality  of  the  Filipinos  :  The 
rebels'  had  thought  seriously 
several  times  of  attacking  and 
taking  Manila.  The  insurgent 
leaders  knew  that  if  25,000  to 
50,000  infuriated  insurgents 
rushed  through  those  gates  no 
quarter  would  be  shown  the 
Spanish  residents  of  the  capi- 
tal, but  men,  women,  and 
children  would  be  massacred. 
With  the  idea  of  protecting 
the  foreigners  (English,  Ger- 
man, American,  and  others) 
a  carefully  prepared  list  of  all 
these  people,  with  their  places 


of  residence,  was  furnished  the  rebel  leaders  both 
inside  and  outside  Manila.  The  understanding 
was  that  in  case  the  city  was  captured  by  the 
rebels  the  leadera  would  promptly  place  guariis 
over  tbe  lives  and  property  of  these  people.  The 
foreigners  felt  no  alarm  whatever  in  regar^  to 
their  own  safety.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  Ameri- 
cans, Germans,  and  Britishers  living  in  Manila 
have  been  secretly  in  sympathy  with  the  inj^ur- 
gents.  These  foreigners  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  as  to  how  incompetent  and  corrupt  a  gtjv- 
eming  power  the  Spaniards  are,  and  could  not 
blame  the  natives  for  rebelling. 


II.— IN  A  REBEL  CXUT. 

An  insurgent  camp  was  a  singularly  picturesque 
and  interesting  spectacle.  The  p<.>or  people  had 
little  to  work  with,  but  they  ha<l  been  nobly 
making  the  most  of  opportunity.  Thousands 
and  thousands  who  were  in  the  two  principal 
camps  25  and  40  miles  respectively  north  of 
Manila  were  poor  people  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  humble  little  bamboo  homes  and  rice 
paddies  in  Cavite  province.  The  revolt  l)egan  in 
that  district.  The  rebels  were  victorious  in 
many  instances  early  in  the  outbreak,  but  when 
a  large  army  came  from  the  peninsula  as  the  re- 
sult of  conscription,  the  insurgents  were  driven 
from  Imus,  Bacoor,  and  other  very  considerable 
communities  in  Cavite  into  the  mountains  to  the 
southeast  and  then  to  the  eastward  of  ^[anila. 
Later  the  rebels  were  dislodged  from  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses  in  the  east  and  driven  around  to 
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the  points  where  they  were  strongly  intrenched 
when  Aguinaldo  and  his  lieutenants  laid  down 
their  arms  and  picked  up  Spanish  gold  and  then 
quietly  sailed  for  Hong  Kong. 

The  rebels  had  selected  for  the  camp  imme- 
diately north  of  Manila  a  mountain  elevation, 
and  here  they  had  thrown  up  immense  earth- 
works. It  was  ordered  that*  something  should 
be  done  each  day  to  strengthen  the  fortress,  and 
it  was  also  decreed  there  should  be  daily  drill, 
whether  the  men  had  rifles  or  not.  A  certain 
number  of  the  more  ingenious  men  in  camp  were 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  devise  firearms.  The 
patience  of  a  people  was  never  put  to  greater 
test.  They  knew  there  was  a  couj^le  of  liundred 
thousand  Mexican  dollars  in  the  revolutionary 
exchequer,  and  they  knew  agents  of  the  insur- 
rection were  making  desj)erate  efforts  to  secure 
rifles.  But  they  pursued  tlieir  guerrilla  warfare 
for  more  than  fifteen  months,  and  no  rifles  came. 

During  the  entire  time  the  rebels  managed  to 
secure  but  1,800  rifles,  and  about  500  of  these 
were  brought  over  by  natives  who  deserted  from 
the  Spanish  service.  The  thousands  and  thousands 
of  men  in  the  two  principal  camps  had  the  most 
indifferent  arms.  Where  there  were  about  5,000 
able-bodied  and  ambitious  men  there  were  not 
more  than  1,000  rifles.  A  squad  of  deserters 
from  the  imperial  forces  were  welcomed  by  the 
insurgent  camp  with  a  demonstration  that  showed 
how  highly  the  insurgents  prized  a  rifle.  The 
camp  had  almost  every  kind  of  a  weai)on  known 
in  ancient  and  modern  warfare.  There  were 
shotguns  of  almost  everry  conceivable  style,  and 
the  fiint-lock  was  represented.  There  were  sal>ers 
and  bayonets,  knives,  dirks,  clubs,  revolvers  of 
a  hundred  different  descriptions,  bows  and  arrows, 
spears,  and  bolos. 


The  bolo  was  the  favorite  weapon  with  the 
rebels.  It  is  about  18  inches  long,  with  heavy 
steel  blade,  not  very  sharp  at  either  edge  or 
point,  but  an  affair  calculated  especially  for  hand- 
to-hand  cutting  and  slashing.  The  natives  are 
very  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  bolo,  and  have 
worked  great  havoc  when  they  have  done  close 
fighting.  In  one  instance  nearly  half  a  Spanish 
regiment  was  killed  in  a  desperate  encounter,  the 
insurgents  relying  almost  wholly  on  their  favorite 
bolo. 

The  rebels  were  encouraged  by  the  presence  in 
the  camp  of  many  women.  A  good  many  of 
these  women  have  sworn  to  avenge  the  death  of 
a  father,  husband,  or  brother,  and  many  of  them 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  engagements 
with  the  enemy. 

The  Filipinos  may  not  be  capable  of  successful 
self-government.  They  may  not  be  clever  strate- 
gists, and  there  are  doubtless  many  other  re- 
spects in  which  they  are  deficient,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  of  them  tiiat  they  are  cowards.  It  may 
not  be  what  is  commonly  designated  as  courage 
that  makes  these  interesting  people  act  when  they 
know  death  is  going  to  be  their  reward.  It  may 
be  simply  a  reckless  abandon,  a  seeming  disre- 
gard of  life,  such  as  many  of  the  Asiatic  peoples 
show.  The  conduct  of  the  Filipinos  in  this 
struggle  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  observe 
and  study.  Their  ability  to  face  death  calmly 
seems  to  be  a  national  characteristic. 

Among  the  various  strange  weapons  which 
the  insurgents  had  improvised  there  were  a  num- 
ber whicli  were  calculated  to  do  more  harm  to 
those  using  them  than  to  the  enemy — affairs 
which  called  for  great  courage  upon  the  part  of 
those  manipulating  them.  For  instance,  among 
different   sorts    of    *' cannon"  invented   bv   the 
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rebels  was  one  made  of  boiler  tube.  The  tubing 
was  bound  with  wire,  and  the  two  or  three  inch 
bore  was  filled  with  powder  and  cobble-stones 
and  material  of  that  general  character.  Ordi- 
narily this  arrangement  exploded,  and  then  dis- 
aster came  to  the  rebels.  But  they  would  per- 
sist in  its  use,  for  they  could  at  least  demoralize 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  by  the  employment  of 
these  infernal  machines.  The  avidity  with  which 
the  rebels  grabbed  up  the  ri- 
fles which  had  been  borne  by 
men  in  their  own  ranks  who 
were  shot  down,  knowing 
that  the  man  with  a  precious 
rifle  would  be  the  common 
target  for  the  Spaniards,  is 
another  thing  which  shows 
the  unlimited  nerve  of  these 
strange  peop)le. 


upon  the  demands  of  these  people.  The  ultimate 
consequences  of  proper  political  recognition 
might  be  unfortunate  for  those  whose  prosperity 
and  political  influence  was  most  secure  as  long 
as  these  natives  were  kept  in  respectful  subor. 
dination. 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  realize  the 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  Philippines.  The 
church  and  state  are  so  inseparably  linked  together 


III.— GRIEVANCES  OF 
THE  REBELS. 

The  people  of  the  PJii lip- 
pines  have  patiently  borne 
burdensome  taxation  and  sub- 
mitted to  other  unhappy  con- 
ditions for  a  great  many  years. 
When  the  only  educated  peo- 
ple on  the  islands  were  the 
rulers  no  murmur  of  discontent  was  heard  from 
the  enslaved  illiterates.  The  world  is  changing, 
and  even  the  remote  and  almost  unknown  Pliilip- 
pines  are  changing  also.  There  are  to-day  about 
3,000  monastic  friars  in  the  Philippines.  A  great 
many  of  these  men  have  attended  strictly  to  their 
professional  duties,  while  many  more  are  greatly 
concerned  in  political  matters — have  acted  as 
agents  of  the  government  in  imposing  arbitrary 
and  burdensome  taxation  of  the  natives. 

The  establishment  of  schools  under  monastic 
auspices  has  unquestionably  done  much  to  elevate 
the  natives.  These  schools  have  at  least  provided 
hundreds  of  thousands  with  the  rudiments  of  an 
education.  A  great  many  of  the  more  ambitious 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  university  at  Manila 
and  the  higher  schools  in  other  places  of  large 
population.  .  A  good  many  young  men  went 
abroad  and  got  ideas  of  freedom  that  did  noi 
exist  in  their  native  islands.  With  greater  edu- 
cation canie  greater  ambition.  The  natives  wanted 
some  say  in  the  government.  They  wanted  to 
be  consulted  in  regard  to  taxes,  and  they  main- 
tained they  should  have  representation  in  the 
office -holding  class.  This  new-born  ambition 
was  not  encouraged.  The  proud,  educated  Span- 
ish official  and  the  property-owning  and  power- 
loving   friars   looked  with  pronounced  disfavor 
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that  no  important  action  is  t^ken  by  Spain's  i.>o- 
litical  representatives  in  the  islands  until  the 
archbishop  has  first  been  consulted.  The  Sjmnish 
officials  maintained  that  the  revolt  was  a  racial 
affair,  and  tried  to  alarm  Europeans  over  the 
thought  that  this  trouble  in  the  Philippines  was 
the  beginning  of  a  great  and  general  war  between 
Asiatics  and  the  w^hites.  The  w^riter  inquirtnl 
very  particularly  as  to  this  point.  The  fact  that 
in  discussing  a  possible  protectorate  for  the  islands 
nine  out  of  every  ten  insurgents  would  manifest 
unmistakable  opposition  to  Japan's  well-known 
ambition  to  acquire  the  Philippines  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  establish  how  unfounded  is  the  s*> 
cial  theory.  Said  General  Aguinaldo  to  the 
writer : 

*  *  The  people  of  these  islands  would  be  happy 
if  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
progressive  and  humane  nation  would  take  these 
islands  under  its  protection.  The  natives  an^ 
struggling  for  their  freedom,  but  they  are  n«»t 
convinced  of  their  ability  to  successfully  govern 
themselves.  '* 

The  rebel  leaders  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
W>rld,  and  among  other  things  said  : 

<  *  We  make  no  racial  distinction.  We  call  on 
all  possessing  honor  and  national  dignity.  All 
are  sufferers,   the  Filipino  and  the  Asiatic,  the 
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American  and  the  European.  We  invite  all  to 
help  raise  a  down -trodden  and  tormented  race — 
a  country  destroyed  and  hurled  into  the  slough 
of  degradation.  We  except  no  one,  not  even  a 
Spaniard,  because  in  our  ranks  there  are  some 
noble  Spaniards,  lovers  of  justice,  free  from 
prejudice,  who  are  supporting  our  demands  for 
individuality  and  national  dignity." 

I  am  quite  decidedly  of  the  opinion  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  theory  advanced  by  some 
Spanish  officials  that  the  revolt  has  a  religious 
significance.  The  Catapunan  Society  is  the  strong- 
est secret  political  organization  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Tiie  '*  munitions  of  war  "  were  furnished 
principally  through  the  Catapunans.  The  order 
is  said  to  have  a  membership  of  between  40,000 
and  50,000,  mainly  on  Luzon  Island.  Each 
member  of  this  organization  contributed  weekly 
what  would  bo  equivalent  to  ten  American  cents 
to  the  revolutionary  fund.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  Free  Masonry  in  the  Philippines — Masonry 
that  was  brought  from  Spain.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Masons  in  America  or  elsewhere  in 
the  world  have  contributed  a  dollar  to  the  Philip- 
pine revolutionary  fund  or  in  any  other  manner 
indicated  any  special  interest  in  the  revolt.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  obtainable  no 
Masonic  lodge  in  the  Philippines  has  taken  action 
as  a  body,  although  there  are  doubtless  a  good 
many  Masons  among  the  Catapunans.  Six 
months  ago  the  insurgents  would  have  returned 


to   their  work  and  ended  the  rebellion   if   the 
government  had  granted  these  four  points  : 

1.  The  Filipinos  to  have  representation  in  the 
Spanish  national  parliament. 

2.  Reform  the  land  and  tax  systems  of   the 
islands. 

3.  Curtail  the  civil  powers  of  the  friars. 

4.  Recall 
many  of  the 
Spanish  offi- 
cials in  the  isl- 
ands, with  a 
view  to  more 
honest,  eco- 
nomical, and 
efficient  g  o  v  - 
ernment. 

But  the  Fil- 
ipinos would 
not  c  o  m  p  r  o  - 
mise  to-day  on 
any  terms, 
however  liber- 
al. They  are 
determined, 
desperately  de- 
termined,  to 
free  themselves 
absolutely 
from  Spanish 
rule.  They 
will  welcome 
with  open  arms  and  grateful  hearts  the  sol- 
diers of  America.  A  great  many  of  the  Fili- 
pinos will  unquestionably  be  influenced  by  the 
priests,  who  will  strive  industriously  to  make 
their  people  believe  it  is  a  case  of  a  strong  Prot- 
estant nation  going  out  on  a  mission  of  conquest 
to  gobble  up  and  Protestantize  a  Catholic  coun- 
try. As  a  Catholic  who  is  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  I  believe 
the  efforts  of  the  friars  m  this  direction  will  be 
almost  wholly  ineffectual. 


ANDRES  BONIPACIO. 

(Who  was  rebel  president  of  the  so- 
caHed  "Tagal  Republic.**) 


A  NATIVE  CAVALRYMAN. 


IV.— TYPICAL  SPANISH  CAMPAIGNING. 

The  strangely  incongruous  character  of  the 
Spaniard — his  groat  inconsistencies  of  tempera- 
ment— was  illustrated  in  striking  manner  at 
Manila.  There  was  no  time  during  the  rebellion 
when  the  saloons  and  cafes  of  the  capital  were 
not  filled  with  these  gayly  uniformed,  good-look- 
ing fellows — a  self-contained,  confident,  proud 
lot.  There  were  dozens  of  instances  where 
oflScers  of  quite  important  rank  spent  weeks  and 
perhaps  months  about  these  cafes,  eating,  drink- 
ing, smoking,  and  conversing,  having  a  jolly 
time  generally,  before  they  had  passed  out  be- 
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yond  the  capital  gates  to  take  a  look  at  an  in- 
surgent. The  men  who  stuck  most  closely  to 
this  congenial  pastime  were  loudest  in  their  speech 
as  to  the  prowess  of  Spain,  making  every  now 
and  then  a  patriotic  outburst  in  regard  to  great 
glories  of  the  past.      There  seemed   to  be  no  one 


HOSPITAL  SAN  JUAN  DE  DI08,  MANILA. 

in  command.  The  great 
majority  of  these  well- 
paid  officers  manifested 
60  much  indifference  in 
regard  to  the  insurrec- 
tion that  many  of  the 
foreign  residents  of  the 
city  actually  believed 
they  were  not  anxious 
to  see  the  revolt  ended. 
There  is  an  old  Spanish 
proverb  that  declares 
'*when  the  river  is  in 
flood  there  is  plenty  of 

wreckage."  Many  of  the  officials  were  making  a 
*' good  thing'*  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  these 
men,  possessing  that  mercenary  spirit  so  common 
among  Spanish  government  officials,  naturally  de- 
sired a  continuance  of  the  trouble. 

And  there  appeared  to  be  absolutely  nothing 
that  would  interfere  with  this  sort  of  ''cam- 
paigning." The  report  that  the  insurgents  were 
going  to  attack  Manila,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
had  great  numbers  only  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
city  walls,  did  not  disturb  these  military  gen- 
iuses. They  knew  that  for  2.'), 000  to  50, 000  in- 
furiated relwls,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons, 
to  come  rushing  madly  and  blindly  into  the 
capital,  meant  an  indiscrimate  massacre  of  all  the 
Spanish  residents — men,  women,  and  children. 
The  Spanish  officers  understood  that  perfectly 
well,  yet  they  stirred  not.  This  sublime  confi- 
dence was  most  manifested  at  times  when  the 
conditions  W(M*e  the  least  favorable  for  the  gov- 
ernment. When  native  soldiers  were  deserting 
the    imperial    ranks  ;    when    the    hospitals  were 
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crowded  and  hundreds  of  the  government  troops 
were  dying  each  week ;  when  the  natives  were  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  away  and  were  given 
battle  at  a  point  so  close  that  the  report  of  artil- 
lery could  be  heard  from  across  the  bay  in  Cavit^; 
when  the  Spanish  treasury  was  depleted  and  the 
poor  soldiers  were  unpaid,  half  starved,  and  half 
clothed  ;  when,  with  the  most  active  propagan- 
da, the  attempt  to  place  a  loan  of  15,000,000 
Mexican  dollars  in  the  Spanish  archipelago 
proved  a  complete  failure  ;  when  the  transports 
for  Barcelona  were  being  loaded  with  sick  and 
dying  soldiers — then,  under  these  terrible  con 
ditions,  the  great  cafis  of  the  capital  rang  with 
the  merry  laughter  of  these  easy-going  officers. 
Their  tranquil! ity  was  not  disturbed  when  thev 
learned  that  a  great  tidal  wave  had  swept  the 
shore  of  one  of  the  southern  islands  of  the 
group  and  taken  10.000  natives  to  a  watery 
grave.  These  strangely  acting  men  are  a  ]ileas- 
ant,  gentlemanly  lot — kind,  hospitable,  extremely 
polite — really  a  charm- 
ing and  fascinating  lot. 
These  were  the  j)eo- 
ple  who  were  delighted 
with  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  the  execu 
tion  of  rebels  or  *  •  sus- 
pects "  on  the  famous 
Lunetta — the  fashion- 
able promenade,  the 
theater  of  hundreds  of 
tragedies,  a  place  that 
may  soon  be  the  camp- 
ing-ground of  Uncle 
Sam's    conquering  he- 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  VETERAN  CIVIL  GUARD. 

roes.  The  Spaniards  are  not  instinctively  an  in* 
dustrious  people.  This  is  manifested  among  the 
military  officers  as  well  as  among  the  masses 
of  the  people.  The  military  officers  who  left 
Barcelona  amid  much  outward  demonstration  of 
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patriotism,  after  proudly  declaring  their  determi- 
nation to  "exterminate  the  hordes  of  thankless,  un- 
appreciative  Filipinos,"  soon  learned  to  take  tilings 
easy  in  the  Philippines.  They  were  joyously 
welcomed  at  Manila.  Their  arrival  from  the  pen- 
insula was  made  the  occasion  of  great  jubilation. 
It  was  ay'eVc  day.  The  warships  in  the  harbor 
were  fully  ''dressed,"  the  Spanish  tricolor  float- 
e<i  from  public  and  private  buildings,  the  captain- 
general  was  out  with  his  suit  and  brilliantly  uni- 
formed body-guards,  all  the  troops  in  the  garrison 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were  in  line,  business 
was  generally  suspended,  the  military  bands  ren- 
dered soul- stirring  national  airs,  and  as  the 
welcome  troopship  neared  her  moorings  there 
w^ere  salutes  fired  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  new- 
comers were  royally  welcomed  by  the  captain - 
general  in  a  characteristically  Spanish  speech — 
full  of  fire,  patriotic  sentiment,  and  fulsome  com- 
pliment to  the  fresh  officers  and  troops.  Then 
there  was  a  grand  parade  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city. 

These  receptions  were  gotten  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  putting  heart  into  the  miserable 
young  conscripts.  These  **  hurrahs"  were  so 
joyous  and  inspiring  as  almost  to  make  the  men 
forget  the  physical  troubles  incident  to  a  long 
and  generally  unpleasant  voyage.  It  was  life 
and  stir  and  patriotic  purpose  for  a  day.  It  would 
suggest  that  the  days  of  the  insurrection  were 
numbered.  There  were  speeches  and  patriotic 
sentiment  enough  to  suppress  a  more  formidable 
uprising.  But  this,  unfortunately  for  the  Span- 
ish cause,  did  not  last.  The  peculiarly  humid 
atmosphere  of  Luzon  would  immediately  affect 
the  new  arrivals,  and  the  second  day  would  find 
them  in  happy  converse  with  old  military  friends 
in  the  cnfes. 

I  speak  of  the  officer.  With  the  poor  private 
it  was  vastly  different.  If  the  men  were  able, 
after  that  six-thousand-mile  voyage,  to  stand  alone, 
they  were  promptly  sent  out  into   the   malarial 


districts  to  hunt  for  the  ubiquitous  insurgent. 
The  fate  of  these  young,  undeveloped  conscripts 
did  not  seem  to  worry  their  official  superiors  in 
the  least.  However  great  the  mortality  among 
the  privates,  the  officers  continued  to  enjoy  life. 
Information  that  the  imperial  forces  in  Cuba  had 
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A  BAND  or  INSURGENT  PRISONERS. 

suffered  severe  reverses  did  not  appear  to  detract 
from  the  pleasure  of  their  daily  gatherings  in  the 
cafes, 

v.— EXECUTIONS  AS  THE  FASHION- 
ABLE  PASTIME. 

The  announcement  that  more  than  a  hundred 
rebels  and  **  suspected"  rebels  had  been  deliber- 
ately suffocated  to  death  in  the  famous  **  Dark 
Hole  of  Manila  "  in  one  night  was  given  (mly 
passing  notice  by  these  officers  of  a  supposedly 
chivalrous-  people.  This  most  terrible  affair — 
the  darkest  chapter  in  the  whole  rebellion,  with 
its  many  inquisitional  features — was  a  mere  inci- 
dent to  their  minds.  They  knew  these  unfor- 
tunate men  had  been  thrown  into  a  pestilential 
dungeon — the  old  inquisitional  prison  in  the  base 
of  the  main  fortifications,  on  the  Pasig  River,  a 
dark  and  unsanitary  hole  below  the  ground  level, 
unused  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  with 
stagnant  water,  poisoned,  stifling  atmosphere, 
inhabited  by  rats  and  other  vermin — and  there 
allowed  to  die.  These  Spanish  officers  had  heard 
that  the  miserable  creatures  called  pitoously  for 
air  during  that  long  and  awful  night,  and  that 
instead  of  a  humane  response  to  their  dying  ap- 
peals, their  condition  was  made  still  more  terri- 
ble when,  acting  upon  the  order  of  a  heartless 
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lieutenant,  the  sentinel  in  charge  covered  up  the 
only  air-hole  in  tlie  dungeon. 

The  incongruity  of  the  Spanish  character  was 
clearly  illustrated  through  the  medium  of  tlie  many 
public  executions  at  Manila.  These  executions  were 
generally  made  the  occasion  for  quite  a  jubilee — 
a  turnout  of  the  elite ^  a  gala  day,  a  time  for 
rejoicing.  The  fact  that  there  was  to  be  an  ex- 
ecution was  prominently,  joyously  announced, 
officially  and  otherwise,  in  the  local  newspapers. 
There  was  at  least  one  military  band  in  evidence, 
and  the  morning  when  unfortunates  who  had 
protested  against  Spanish  misrule  were  to  be  shot 
found  the  Spanish  colors  flying  from  a  great 
many  buildings,  and  the  warships  in  the  harbor 
* '  dressed. "  The  Philippine  capital  had  a  holiday 
aspect. 

The  deadly  work  was  generally  performed  in 
the  cool  of  morning.  That  these  events  were 
fully  appreciated  was  shown  by  the  presence  on 
the  Lunetta  of  thousands  of  peoT)lo.  Hundreds 
of  fashionably  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen 
**  graced"  ihc  occasion  with  their  presence.  For 
the  most  part  these  fashionables  came  in  their 
equipages.  These  ladies  would  stand  in  their 
vehicles,  determined  not  to  miss  any  part  of  the 
gha^stly  show.  The  signal  from  the  commanding 
lieutenant  that  the  victims  were  dead  was  the 
signal  for  these  delighted  lady  spectators  to  wave 
tlieir  handkerchiefs  or  parasols  as  evidence  of 
their  satisfaction. 

As  a  general  thing  these  were  frightfully  grew- 
some  affairs.  There  was  a  firing  squad  of  five 
for  each  unfortunate.  This  squad  of  execution- 
ei*s  would  be  stationed  about  ten  paces  immedi- 
ately to  the  rear  of  their  human  target.  In 
most  instances  the  soldiers  constituting  the  firing 
squad  were  natives.  They  were  secretly  in  favor 
of  the  rebellion,  and  no  member  of  the  squad 
cared  to  fire  the  fatal   shot.      Consequently  each 


man  would  aim  for  the  arm 
or  leg.  This,  of  course, 
only  added  to  the  horror  of 
the  affair.  There  was  one 
occasion  when  thirteen  lead 
ing  members  of  tlie  secrpi 
revolutionary  society,  xU^ 
Catapunan,  were  executed. 
There  was  not  a  single  in 
stance  at  this  execution 
where  the  unfortunate  was 
killed  by  the  first  volley.  In 
a  majority  of  cases  three 
or  four  volleys  were  re- 
quired, and  in  one  instance 
five  volleys  were  fired  be- 
fore the  surgeon  declare*] 
the  man  dead.  The  an- 
nouncement that  all  were  dead  was  the  signal  for 
music  by  the  band — gay,  triumphal  music. 

Probably  the  most  horrible  exhibition  was 
that  of  seven  months  ago,  when  a  lad,  apparently 
not  more  than  eighteen  yeai-s  of  age,  was  exe- 
cuted. The  boy  fell  to  the  ground  when  the  first 
volley  was  fired,  but  he  was  not  mortally  wounded. 
A  second  volley  was  fired  at  closer  range,  but  the 
unfortunate  fellow  twisted  and  writhed  in  his 
agony,  and  another  volley  was  ordered.  The 
surgeon  made  a  motion  that  the  band-master  mis- 
took for  a  signal  that  the  boy  was  dead.  A  gay 
Spanish  air  was  struck  up,  and  the  regiment  of 
troops  doing  guard  duty  started  to  march  away. 
The  surgeon,  observing  that  life  was  not  extinct, 
ordered  a  member  of  the  firing  squad  to  put  the 
muzzle  of  his  rifle  into  the  miserable  boy's 
mouth  and  fire.  The  head  was  practically 
blown  off. 

VI.— A  NOTE  ON  THE  CLIMATE. 

Tliat  the  climate  of  the  Philippines  is  particu- 
larly severe  and  unhealthy  is  evident  from  the 
very  great  mortality  among  Spanisli  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  rebellion.  During  the  fifteen  months 
immediately  succeeding  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection in  August,  189G,  fully  25  per  cent,  of 
the  28,000  to  30,000  soldiers'  sent  from  the 
j)eninsula  died  from  the  effects  of  the  climate. 
The  climate  is  so  severe  upon  the  unacchmat- 
ed  that  the  relx'l  leaders,  very  early  in  the 
revolt,  decided  upon  a  defensive  campaign. 
They  sought  rendezvous  in  the  mountain  faddi- 
nesses of  Luzon,  only  to  come  forth  occa- 
sionally and  do  guerrilla  fighting.  They  thought 
they  could  pursue  these  easy  tactics  and  the 
climate  would  do  the  rest.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced at  least  5.000  Spaniards  died  on  account 
of  the  climate.    Captain -General  Primode  Rivera 
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-was  thoroughly  disheartened  on  account  of  the 
frightful  ravages  among  his  troops.  Although 
the  insurrection  was  very  formidable,  the  captain- 
,g:eneral  declared,  not  more  than  six  months  since, 
that  if  the  rebellion  was  to  be  suppressed  it 
i^'ould  be  by  native  volunteers  —  that  Span- 
iards could  not  stand  the  climate  of  the  islands. 
The  captain -general  refused  to  ask  for  more  troops 
from  Spain,  saying  it  was  simply  murder  to  get 
conscripts  from  home.  The  climate  is  especially 
liumid,  and  in  the  low,  swampy  land  in  the  in- 
terior there  is  much  malaria.  The  hottest  season 
is  between  the  middle  of  March  and  the  middle  of 
May.  Then  follows  the  very  trying  rainy  season, 
with  alternating  showers  and  blistering  sunshine 
for  about  six  months.  Then  follow  a  few  months 
when  the  weather  is  comparatively  agreeable. 

About  eight  years  ago  General  Manager  Hig- 
^ins,  of  the  Manila  &  Dabipan  Railway,  having  se- 
cured a  concession  from  the  Spanish  Government, 
organized  in  London  a  party  of  about  forty 
Englishmen — civil  engineers  and  others  who  were 
to  survey  the  route  and  build  and  afterward  assist 
in  the  operation  and  management  of  the  rail- 
road. Mr.  Higgins  gave  special  attention  to  the 
physical  condition  of  his  assistants,  selecting  only 
men  that  he  beheved  could  stand  the  severe 
climate  of  the  archipelago.  To-day  not  more 
than  half  the  members  of  that  party  are  alive. 


The  climate  alone  cannot  be  blamed  Tor  the 
frightful  mortality  among  the  young  Spanish  sol- 
diers, however.  A  majority  of  the  30,000  troops, 
sent  from  Barcelona  to  Manila  during  this  insur- 1 
rection  were  raw,  undeveloped  conscripts  from  the 
plow.  A  great  many  of  them  came  from  the 
cool  mountainous  districts.  They  had  no  previous 
military  experience,  their  first  drill  being  on  the 
steamer  between  Barcelona  and  Manila.  The 
Spanish  commissary  was  most  miserable.  The 
men  were  hurried  out  into  the  low  fever  country. 
They  were  miserably  fed  and  still  more  miserably 
clothed.  As  a  general  thing  there  was  no  medi- 
cal attendance,  and  hundreds  died  who  might 
have  been  saved  by  a  little  timely  medical  at- 
tendance. A  company  of  these  young  troops 
coming  into  the  capital  after  a  few  months'  serv- 
ice in  the  interior  presented  a  sad  spectacle. 
Many  of  the  men  were  so  completely  used  up  on 
account  of  the  weather  and  because  of  inade- 
quate clothing  and  protection  at  night,  and. also 
because  of  wholly  insufficient  food,  they  could 
not  carry  their  rifles.  1  have  seen  more  than 
three  hundred  of  these  unfortunate  fellows 
crowded  upon  a  comparatively  small  transport 
for  the  voyage  to  Spain,  with  half  of  them  in  a 
dying  condition  and  with  but  a  single  physician  to 
look  after  them  during  that  long  and  generally 
trying  voyage. 
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NATIVE  FHILIPPINE  JUNKS  IN  MANILA  BAY. 

THE   PHILIPPINES   IN    HISTORY. 

BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 
(Bengal  Civil  Service,  Retired.) 


I._UNDER   THE   DOMINION    OF   THE 
EVIL  ONE. 

'  *  T  T  AVING  won  America,  a  fourth  part  of 
11  the  earth  which  the  ancients  never  knew, 
tlie  Spaniards  sailed,  following  the  sun,  and  dis- 
covered in  the  Western  Ocean  an  archipelago  of 
many  islands  adjacent  to  further  Asia,  inhabited 
by  various  nations,  abounding  in  rich  meta-ls, 
precious  stones,  and  pearls,  and  all  manner  of 
fruit,  where,  raising  the  standard  of  the  faith, 
they  snatched  them  from  the  yoke  and  power  of 
the  devil  and  placed  them  under  the  command 
and  government  of  Spain." 

Thus  wrote  Antonio  de  Morga  in  1G09.  Let 
me  try  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  islands  while 
they  were  yet  under  the  yoke  of  Spain's  prede- 
cessor, a'  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of 
land,  broken  into  more  tha^  a  thousand  pieces 
and  strewn  through  the  China  Sea.  Ten  mil- 
lions of  weak  folk  inhabiting  them,  rather  sen- 
sual, afraid  of  the  fiends,  living  snug  enough 
lives  in  their  rice- fields.  Aliens  now  and  then 
descending  on  them  to  rob  and  murder;  some 
of  the  weak  ten  millions  suffering  much  for  a 
while,  but  presently  appeased.  Dense  forests 
over  most  of  the  islands,  and  red-crested  vol- 
canoes everywhere  bursting  up  through  the  palm 
trees.  Rivers  that  are  torrents  at  one  time  and 
dry  sand  streaks  at  another,  with    pools   where 


alligators  lurk,  and  turtles,  and  strange  fish,  and 
serpents.  Civets  and  wild-cats  in  the  woods : 
buffalo  and  wild  boar  ;  and  among  the  hot,  va- 
porous greenery  of  the  trees  parakeets  and  cocka- 
toos and  pigeons,  while  mound- building  turkeys 
and  jungle  fowl  roam  underneath,  and  the  air  is 
full  of  gorgeous  butterflies.  And  there  are  snow- 
white  monkeys  in  Mindanao. 

And  among  these  forests  and  smoke- wreathed 
hills,  in  the  sweltering  air,  lived,  as  I  have  said, 
some  ten  millions  of  human  beings,  of  low  stature 
and  varying  degrees  of  blackness  and  yellowness, 
with  a  certain  far-away  humanity  in  their  souls. 
There  were  the  little  black  people  of  the  wilds, 
who  numbered  a  few  scores  of  thousands,  the 
furtive  remnant  of  an  earlier  world.  They  were 
spindle-legged,  with  flat  noses  and  frizzled  heads, 
made  frightful  with  tattoo -marks.  Tliey  roameil 
through  the  forest  with  bows  and  poisoned  arrow?, 
dwarfish  and  hideous,  hunting  for  honeycombs 
and  eating  all  manner  of  strange  wild  food,  such 
as  only  repulsive  dwarfs  would  eat.  Little  won- 
der if  they  were  taken  for  the  true  children  of 
him  who,  before  the  Spaniards,  ruled  tlie  islands. 

But  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Malays  in 
their  millions,  the  true  owners  and  natives  of 
the  soil:  stout,  yellowish  people,  with  low,  dusky 
foreheads,  very  good-natured  till  the  murdering 
fit  is  on  them,  when  they  are  speared  with  iron 
tridents  and   shot.     The  Malays  had  long  been 
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settled;  they  dwelt  in  bamboo  liuts,  with  walls 
of  matted  palm-leaves,  among  their  rice-fields  ; 
they  fished  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  kept  pigs 
and  ducks  and  fowl,  and  great  black  buffaloes 
with  long  backward  curving  horns. 

Willie  they  were  yet  in  their  sins  they  sowed 
the  rice  and  reaped  it  with  much  blood-sacrifice 
to  the  fiends.     For  the  five  spring  months  the 
air  had  been  growing  hotter  and  hotter,  till  it 
came  in  great  burning  breaths  like  the  breath  of 
a  furnace.     Then  white  clouds  began  to  gather 
in  the  hot  blue  dome,  and  to  whirl  and  cluster 
and    thicken   till   they  hid   the  sky  in  a  stifling 
mantle   of  vapor,   and  all  men   went  breathless 
praying    for    the    rain-fiends    to    conquer    the 
drought.      And  then  burst  forth  the  lightnings 
and  thunderings,  and  the  whole  air  was  full  of 
raging    demons,    and   the   big  rain -drops   came 
down,  first  singly,  then  in  battalions  ;    and  the 
air  was  full  of  the  swish  and  swirl  of  the  rain. 
For  the  next  four  months  all  things  were  drip- 
ping and  steaming  ;   the  forests  were  white  with 
hot  vapor,  and  there  was  an   endless  trickling 
from  tlie  leaves  and  a  splashing  of  water  on  the 
swampy  ground.     Then  a  certain  coolness  came, 
and  the  Malays  prepared  to  plant  their  rice.     In 
the  good  old  days  of  heathendom  they  guarded 
the   thick -sown   rice   against   evil   spirits    by   a 
bamboo  basket  of  offerings,  which  they  made  in 
this  wise  :     Splitting  the  end  of  a  rod   for  the 
length  of  a  hand  and  spreading  out  the  pieces, 
they  wove  twigs  between  them,  making  an  open 
trumpet  of  basket  work,    stuck  in  the  ground 
with  the  wide  end  up.    In  this  they  put  the  offer- 
ings to  the  fiends. 

Once  in  three  years  they  held  a  more  impos- 
ing ceremony,  which  brought  rich  blessings  on 
their  fields.  Tliere  is  a  plant  called  pua,  which 
grows  in   the  jungle,   tall  and  slender,  so  that, 


stripped  of  its  leaves  and  the  root- fibers  cut 
away,  it  makes  a  splendid  javelin  for  a  sham 
fight.  When  the  ceremonial  day  had  come,  the 
pawangs,  or  medicine- men,  and  the  elders  collect- 
ed small  coins  throughout  the  villages,  and  there- 
with bought  a  white  buffalo — that  is,  a  buffalo  of 
the  color  of  a  pig.  And  all  the  good,  squat 
yellow  sons  of  the  adversary  came  together  and 
brought  rice  and  cakes  for  the  festivities,  and  the 
buffalo  was  tied  between  two  trees  and  its  throat 
cut,  so  that  the  head  fell  in  the  stream  that 
watered  the  rice- fields.  And  the  flesh  was  meas- 
ured out  among  those  whose  subscriptions  were 
paid.  Then  the  rice  and  the  cakes  were  eaten, 
and  there  were  more  incantations  to  the  fiends. 
And  the  young  men  armed  themselves  with  pua 
spears  and  divided  into  two  bands,  and  so  fought 
a  running  fight  of  javelins  down  the  rice- fields, 
the  one  party  being  all  the  time  in  retreat.  The 
master  of  incantations  threw  the  first  spear,  and 
the  rest  yelled  with  glee.  When  the  fight  had 
been  waged  all  down  the  valley,  taken  up  by  vil- 
lage after  \illage  for  three  whole  days,  the  evil 
spirits  took  flight  and  the  rice -fields  were  safe 
for  a  season.  And  when  the  cold  time  came  in 
December  the  women  harvested  the  crop,  cut- 
ting it  ear  by  ear,  that  the  spirit  of  the  rice  might 
not  be  offended.  And  there  are  millions  and 
millions  of  these  yellow  people,  and  the  incanta- 
tions are  still  in  their  blood,  and  the  murdering 
fits,  for  all  their  Mussulman  or  Christian  faith. 


TYPICAL  NATIVE  HOUSES. 


II.— HOW  SPAIN  WON  INNUMERABLE 
SOULS  FOR  HEAVEN. 

Now  the  story  of  how  the  island  came  under 
Spain.  In  the  year  of  grace  1511  the  King  of 
Portugal's  men  conquered  Malacca  in  the  Golden 
Chersonese,  half  round  the  world.  There  they 
heard  rumors  of  islands  of  spices  and  flowery  pen- 
insulas, and  forthwith  equipped  three  ships  to  go 
in  search  of  them.  The  chief  of  the  fleet  was  one 
Antonio  de  Abreo,  and  he  sailed  across  the 
China  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Celebes  to  Banda  and 
Ternate  in  the  Moluccas.  He  came  back  again 
to  Malac€a,  and  told  of  the  wonders  of  the  islands 
to  his  friend  Fernan  Perez  de  Andrada,  and  set- 
ting forth  to  Portugal  was  drowned  somewhere 
in  midocean.  Captain  Fernan  told  the  story  to 
Francisco  Serrano,  who  went  in  a  war-junk  to 
look  for  the  spice  islands,  and  was  wrecked  on 
the  Isle  of  Tortoises,  beyond  Banda.  Here  they 
did  valiant  battle  with  Malay  pirates,  who  carried 
them  10  Amboyna,  and  thence  the  fame  of  their 
prowess  spread  to  Ternate  and  Tidor,  so  that 
Cachil  Boleyfe,  lord  of  Ternate,  persuaded  Ser- 
rano to  help  him  to  subdue  Cachil  Almanser,  lord 
of  Tidor,  both  being  pious  Mussulmans  and  ene- 
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mies  of  long  standing.  And  Serrano  wrote  all 
these  things  to  his  friend  Fernando  de  Magallanes, 
who  was  then  in  Portugal  and  who  had  been 
with  him  at  the  taking  of  Malacca. 

Now,  a  few  years  before,  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  had  divided  the  world  between  the  kings 
of  Portugal  and  Castille,  by  a  line  which  ran 
from  pole  to  pole  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
Azores.  And  all  that  was  to  the  eastward  the 
King  of  Portugal  took,  but  what  lay  to  the  west 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Castille.  His  Holiness 
never  imagined  that  the  one  sailing  east  and  the 
other  west,  they  must  meet  somewhere  on  the 
nether  side  of  the  earth,  with  no  line  to  divide 
them,  yet  this  very  thing  immediately  hap- 
pened, and  for  three  hundred  years  the  Span- 
iards had  a  day  too  much  in  their  calendar  and 
the  Portugals  a  day  too  little  from  sailing  thus 
in  opposite  ways.  Then  Fernando  de  Magallanes, 
falling  out  witli  his  liege  lord  of  Portugal  and 
moved  thereto  by  the  devil,  as  the  Portuguese 
chronicler  tells  us,  went  over  to  the  King  of  Spain 
with  Serrano's  letter  in  his  pocket.  And  he  per- 
suaded him  that  the  Moluccas  fell  within  the 
Spanish  dominions,  if  only  you  took  care  to  reach 
them  sailing  to  the  west ;  and  Charles  V.  let 
himself  be  persuaded,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  said  Magallanes,  or  Ma- 
gellan, who  took  with  him  a  famous  astrologer 
named  Ruyfarelo,  the  better  to  find  his  way 
through  the  unknown.  And  the  said  Magellan 
discovered  the  straits  whicli  bear  his  name,  and 
sailed  through  them  to  the  southern  seas  and 
thence  to  the  islands  of  Tendaya  and  Zebu,  where 
he  was  slain  by  the  natives  of  Matan.  And  about 
the  same  time  his  good  friend  Serrano  paid  life's 
debt  in  Ternate.  And  thus  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  discovered. 

The  fleet  went  on  to  the  Moluccas  and  came 
into  dispute  with  the  King  of  Portugal's  men, 
who  had  railed  round  the  other  way  and  claimed 
all  they  found  as  within  their  sovereign's  do- 
minions. The  Spaniards  fared  badly  in  the  quar- 
rel, and  tlie  remnant  of  them  sailed  for  Spain  in 
the  Victory,  which  alone  remained  to  them  of 
their  fleet.  And  this  was  the  first  ship  that  ever 
went  round  the  world. 

And  it  afterward  seemed  good  to  the  King, 
Don  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  carry  the  matter  fur- 
ther. And  being  informed  by  tlie  Viceroy  of 
Now  Si)ain  and  the  friar  Andres  de  Urdaneta, 
who  had  sailed  to  the  Moluccas,  that  the  voyage 
might  be  made  more  easily  from  New  Spam — for 
so  they  then  called  Mexico  and  Peru — he  bade 
them  equip  a  fleet  in  the  port  of  Navidad,  in  tlie 
South  Sea,  and  it  was  given  in  charge  to  Miguel 
Ijopez  de  Legazpi,  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico  and 
born    in   the   province  of    yuipuzci>a,    a  person 


of  quality  and  trust.  And  the  Audieucia, 
which  is  the  high  court  of  justice,  completed 
the  dispatching  of  Legazpi.  giving  him  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  parts  to  which  he  was  to  g«x 
with  orders  not  to  open  them  until  he  should 
be  three  hundred  leagues  out  to  sea.  The 
reason  of  this  was  that  many  differences  ex- 
isted among  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  some  say- 
ing that  they  should  go  to  New  Guinea  and 
others  to  the  Luzon  Islands,  and  yet  others  to 
the  Moluccas.  So  Miguel  Lopez  de  Li»gaz{>i 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Navidad  in  the  year  of 
grace  1564,  being  the  year  in  which  the  pr>et 
Shakespeare  was  born.  He  had  with  him  fivf^ 
ships  and  500  men,  and  also  the  friar  Andres 
de  Urdaneta  and  four  other  monks  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's order.  And  having  navigated  for  some 
days  to  the  west,  he  opened  his  instructions  and 
found  he  was  to  go  to  the  Luzon  Islands,  which 
he  should  endeavor  to  pacify  and  reduce  to  sub- 
mission to  his  majesty  of  Spain  and  the  holy 
Catholic  faith.  He  sailed  over  blue  seas  till  he 
came  to  the  isle  of  Zebu,  where  he  anchored  in 
a  good  and  convenient  port.  And  the  natives 
and   Tupas,   their    chief,    entreated    him    faith- 
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fully  and  well,  but  later  sought  to  kill  him 
and  his  companions,  who  had  stolen  their 
provisions  and  wealth,  whereupon  they  sought 
to     destroy     the      invadei*s.       But,      says     the 
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chronicler,  it  turned  out  contrariwise  to  what 
they  had  expected,  for  the  Spaniards  con- 
quered and  subjected  thera.  Seeing  what  had 
taken  place  in  Zebu,  the  natives  of  other  neigh- 
boring islands  came  humbly  before  the  chief  of 
the  expedition,  and  making  submission  to  him, 
provided  his  camp  with  victuals.  The  first 
Spanish  settlement  was  maiie  in  that  port,  which 
they  named  the  City  of  tlie  Most  Holy  Xame  of 
Jesus,  because  they  found  there,  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  natives  w^hen  they  conquered  thera, 
a  carved  image  of  Jesus  ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  it  bad  remained  there  from  the  fleet  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  the  natives  held  it  in  great  reverence, 
and  it  worked  for  them  in  their  needs  miraculous 
effects.  And  the  image  they  put  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  built  in  that 
city.  The  isle  of  Samar  was  first  called  Philip- 
pina  in  1343,  but  it  was  a  generation  more  before 
the  w^hole  group  were  called  the  Philippine 
Islands,  being  by  that  time  pacified  and  subdued, 
and  the  souls  of  the  natives  being  won  for  heaven, 
as  the  old  chroniclers  relate. 


and  have  almost  none  now.  The  whole  thing  is 
a  struggle  of  aliens  for  the  right  to  plunder  the 
Malays. 

After  the  Spaniards  had  gained  a  footing  at 
Zebu  they  turned  their  ambitions  toward  Luzon, 
the   largest  island  of  the   group,    some   40,000* 


III.— THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  condemn  Spanish  rule  in 
the  Philippines,  as  though  matters  there  had  been 
steadily  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  as  though 
that  remote  colony  in  the  China  Sea  were  incom- 
parably worse  governed  than  any  other  colony 
under  any  other  power.  In  reality  this  is  not 
true  at  all.  There  is  not  a  cause  of  discord 
in  existence  to-day  that  was  not  equally  existent 
three  centuries  ago.  The  events  that  are  happen- 
ing now  are  no  new  events,  but  had  their  exact 
parallel,  point  for  point,  in  occurrences  that  took 
place  before  the  first  colonists  ever  settled  in 
North  America.  The  trouble  springs  from  deep 
ineradicable  causes  which  arise  under  every  rule 
by  an  alien  race,  and  which  are  operative  and 
steadily  working  for  disintegration  in  every 
Oriental  land  now  held  by  any  European  power. 
And,  finally,  the  forces  that  are  fighting  against 
Spain  do  not  represent  the  Philippine  natives  at 
all,  but  an  intrusive  and  alien  element  which 
forced  its  way  into  the  country  long  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards,  and  which  is  as  heartily 
detested  by  the  real  native  races  as  by  the  Span- 
iards themselves. 

Let  me  prove  this  in  detail.  And  let  me  point 
out,  to  begin  with,  that  even  the  rulers  whom 
the  Spaniards  found  in  possession,  and  whom 
they  conquered,  were  an  alien  element — invaders 
who  had  brought  a  foreign  religion  and  an  exotic 
social  system  from  the  mainland  of  India.  The 
Malays  themselves,  wOio  ai  e  the  true  native  pop- 
ulation, had  practically  no  say  in  the  matter  then. 


PHILIPPINE   TYPES— A  SEAMSTRESS  OF  LUZON  PROVINCE. 

square  miles  in  extent.  '  Having  arrived  at 
the  bay  of  Manila,  they  found  the  town  on  the 
sea-beach  close  to  a  large  river,  in  possession  of 
and  fortified  by  a  chief  whom  they  called  Raja 
Mora,  whose  very  name  smacks  of  foreign  inva- 
sion from  India.  Across  the  river  there  was 
another  large  town  named  Tondo,  held  by  an- 
other chief  named  Raja  Matanda.  These  places 
were  fortified  by  stockades  filled  in  with  earth 
and  a  quantity  of  bronze  cannon  and  a  consider- 
able variety  of  artillery.  The  Spaniards  entered 
tlie  town  by  force  of  arms  and  took  it,  with  the 
forts  and  artillery,  on  May  9,  1571.  The  chiefs 
made  their  submission,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  many  other  tribes  in  Luzon.  The 
Spanish  commander-in-chief,  Legazpi,  established 
a  town  on  the  site  of  Manila,  of  which  Raja  Mora 
made  a  * '  donation  '*  to  the  Spaniards  for  that 
purpose,. as  the  position  was  a  strong  one  and  m 
a  well -provisioned  district.  The  name  Manila 
was  retained.  Before  the  invasion  from  India 
the  islands  had   Ix^en  under  Chinese  dominion, 
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but  had  shaken  off  the  Chinese  yoke.  But  the 
Chinese  still  maintained  a  brisk  trade  with  the 
Philippines,  sending  a  score  of  ships  thither 
every  year  laden  with  cotton,  silk,  porcelain, 
sulphur,  iron,  copper,  flour,  quicksilver,  cloth, 
and  gunpowder,  which  they  exchanged  for  skins 
and  buffalo  hides,  bartered  by  the  Malays. 

In  the  days  of  the  second  governor,  the  famous 
Chinese  pirate,  Li  Ma  Hong,  made  a  descent  on 
the  island  with  seventy  large  ships  and  entered 
the  city  of  Manila,  shutting  the  Spaniards  up  in 
the  citadel.  But  they  defended  themselves  cour- 
ageously, and  finally  compelled  the  pirates  to 
reembark,  and,  following  them  up,  burned  their 
fleet  in  the  mouth  of  the  Pangasinam  River  ;  and 
the  pirate  chief,  escaping  in  an  open  boat,  landed 
on  a  desert  island  and  there  died.  About  this 
time  also  the  monks,  friars,  and  Jesuits  began  to 
get  a  footing  on  the  island,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended their  power  over  the  fanatically  orthodox 
Spanish  rulers,  as  well  as  over  the  Malay  natives. 
Their  sincere,  prolonged,  and  fervent  endeavors 
to  convert  the  natives  were  one  chief  element  of 
discord,  as  their  gradual  accumulation  of  church 
property  was  a  growing  cause  of  hardship  to  the 
Malays.  These  two  forces  sprang  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  religious  system  they  represented, 
and  were  dangerous  in  proportion  to  their  sincere 
belief  in  it  and  faithful  adherence  to  it. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  English  freebooters 
began  to  plunder  Spanish  ships  returning  fiom 
the  Philippines.  Here  is  the  story  of  one  of 
them,  Thomas  Candish,  in  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 9,  1588  :  '*The  matter  of  most  profit  unto 
me  was  a  great  ship  of  the  King's,  wl|ich  I  took 
at  California,  which  ship  came  from  the  Philip- 
pines, being  one  of  the  richest  of  merchandise 
that  ever  passed  those  seas,  as  the  King's  register 


did  show.  Which  goods,  for  that  my  ships  were 
not  able  to  contain  the  least  part  of  them,  I  was 
inforced  to  set  on  fire."  Sir  Francis  Drake  had 
done  the  same  thing  repeatedly,  visiting  the 
Philippine  Islands  on  his  famous  voyage  aroimd 
the  world  ten  yeai-s  before. 

In  1590  the  governor,  Gomez  Perez,  began  to 
fortify  the  town  of  Manila,  and  built  a  battery 
on  the  point  and  also  constructed  the  stone  cathe- 
dral, and  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
to  build  their  houses  of  stone.  He  further 
cast  many  cannons,  and  indeed  left  old  Manila 
very  much  what  it  is  to-day.  Then  came  trouble 
with  the  Japanese,  who  are  at  this  moment 
trying  to  gain  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, as  they  tried  then,  more  than  three  cent- 
uries ago;  For  several  years  there  had  been 
a  steady  trade  between  Nagasaki  and  Manila, 
and  some  of  the  Japanese  traders  incit-ed  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  to  proclaim  his  suzerainty 
over  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  he  did  in  an 
arrogant  letter,  saying  that  if  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor did  not  acquiesce  **  he  should  expect  him 
on  his  return  from  China,  whence  he  would  go 
directly  to  his  islands,  to  teach  him  who  he  was." 
At  the  same  time  the  King  of  Cambodia  sent  an 
embassy  to  Manila,  with  a  present  of  two  ele- 
phants, in  return  for  which  the  governor  sent 
him  a  horse  and  some  emeralds. 

I  record  these  details  to  show  that  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  had  already  come  within  the  net  of 
Asiatic  politics,  and  that  a  complicated  web  of 
relations  was  then  formed  which  exists  at  this 
moment,  and  which  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  whatever  power  assumes  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines. 

As  the  claims  of  Japan,  backed  by  a  strong 
and  rapidly  growing  fleet,  form  one  of  the  mc»st 
formidable  elements  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  Philippines,  so  the  presence  of  Chint^se  in  the 
islands  is  the  gravest  internal  danger.  In  Mai*ch, 
1 603,  a  number  of  mandarins  came  as  ambassadors 
to  Manila  *<  with  banners,  equipages,  and  lances, 
and  other  insignia  of  much  state ;  the  man- 
darins making  many  bows  and  courtesies  after 
their  fashion  and  the  governor  answering  them 
in  his."  They  told  him  a  wonderful  tale  of  a 
golden  island  they  had  come  to  seek,  but  this 
was  a  mere  mask  for  a  persistent  Chinese  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  the  islands. 

Numbers  of  Chinese  shortly  l^egan  to  arrive,  sup- 
plementing the  already  large  Chinese  colony  in  Ma- 
nila. They  were  merchants,  fishermen,  quarrymen, 
coal  dealers,  carriers,  masons,  and  day  laborers. 
A  plot  was  rapidly  matured  among  them,  having 
as  its  object  the  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  seizure  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  Chinese 
themselves,  both  pagans  and  Christians,  in  order 
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to  show  themselves  to  be  friends  of  the  Spaniards 
and  free  from  all  blame,  gave  notice  that  in  a 
short  time  there  was  to  be  an  insurrection,  and 
the  governor  kept  a  well-armed  guard  in  readi- 
ness in  the  city.  From  this  time  forward  the 
Spaniards  began  to  persecute  the  Chinese,  de- 
priving them  of  their  property  and  calling  them 
traitorous  dogs.  The  Chinese  were  goaded  into 
rebellion.  Tlie  story  is  an  ugly  one.  Twenty, 
four  thousand  Chinese  were  put  to  death,  with 
one  curious  result :  *  *  When  the  war  was  at  an 
end  the  want  and  difificulties  of  the  city  began, 
because  as  there  were  no  Chinese,  who  exercised 
various  arts  and  brought  all  the  provisions, 
neither  was  any  food  to  be  found  to  eat  nor 
shoes  to  wear,  not  even  for  very  excessive  prices. 
All  this  weighed  down  the  spirits  of  the  Span- 
iards." 

I  do  not  relate  these  things  for  mere  love  of 
ancient  history.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that 
precisely  the  same  thing  has  occurred  again, 
though  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  massacre  of 
the  Chinese.  The  whole  of  the  present  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  the  Philippines  is  in  Chinese 
hands,  and  if  the  Spaniards  were  annihilated  to- 
morrow, these  Chinamen  would  hold  the  islands 
and  form  a  republic. 


IV.— THE   MORAL  OF  THE  TALE. 

There  is  no  need  to  carry  the  story  further. 
No  new  elements  have  been  added  in  the  last  three 
liundred  years.  There  are  no  incidents  but  that 
the  English  took  Manila  in  1762  and  sold  it  back 
to  the  Spaniards  for  hard  cash. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  this  history  there 
is  no  talk  of  the  Malays — the  great  bulk  of  the 
natives.  This  is  not  accidental.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, as  in  India  and  Africa,  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  natives  do  not  count.  They  are  weak  and 
at  any  one's  mercy,   and  therefore  they  receive 


none.  In  Asia  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
weaklings  who  do  not  count  at  all  and  never 
will,  unless  they  count  for  pity's  sake.  So,  as 
far  as  politics  are  concerned,  the  Malays  in  their 
millions  are  out  of  the  saga. 

The  Spaniards,  too,  are  out  of  the  saga.  They 
tried  and  failed,  and  the  causes  of  their  failure 
are  these.     In  dealing  with  a  weak  and  helpless 
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people,  one  may  follow  different  paths.  If  they 
are  nomads  and  too  long  wild  to  settle  on  the 
soil,  one  may  hunt  them  down  with  dogs  and 
shoot  them,  as  the  English  did  in  Tasmania  and 
as  they  are  doing  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
And  some  day,  perhaps,  the  Ruler  of  the  earth 
will  ask  what  was  done  with  his  helpless  children, 
and  the  answer  will  be  :  Lord,  we  have  hunted 
them,  and  poisoned  them,  and  slain  them,  and 
now  they  have  found  their  peace. 

Or  if  the  weaker  races  are  more  settled  and 
live  by  agriculture,  one  may  take  another  course. 
If  their  land  is  temj>erate,  where  white  men  can 
dwell,  as  in  South  Africa,  the  weaker  race  will  bo 
ground  down  to  the  level  of  predial  serfs.  If  it 
be  tropical,  they  will  be  forced  to  labor  on  their 
lands  ;  and  under  the  name  of  taxation,  or  rent, 
or  excise,  or  what-not,  they  will  be  forced  to 
give  up  the  bulk  of  their  produce  to  enrich  their 
rulers,  and  they  will  be  ordered  to  love  their 
ways  and  do  homage,  as  in  India,  where  the 
courts  have  recently  decided  that  **  lack  of  affec- 
tion is  disaffection,"  and  disaffection  is  treason 
and  means  imprisonment  for  years  or  for  life. 
The  more  skillful  the  rulers,  the  more  certain  the 
ultimate  explosion.  For  they  are  doing  violence 
to  the  genius  of  the  weaker  race,  and  even  the 
weak  will  one  day  turn  and  fight  with  the  wild 
savagery  of  weakness. 
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Or  one  may  follow  yet  another  course,  as  the 
Spaniards  did  in  the  Philippines.  One  may  try, 
quite  honestly  at  first,  to  turn  these  people  into 
Europeans  and  Christians.  And  things  will  go 
along  hopefully  for  a  while  till  the  elements  of 
disintegration  begin  to  show. 

The  first  generation  of  settlers,  being  all  men, 
will  take  native  w^ives,  and  thus  a  certain  near- 
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ness  will  be  brought  about,  and  they  will  master 
the  native  tongues.  That  first  period  is  far  the 
best  for  all  parties;  it  was  so  in  the  Philippines  ; 
it  was  so  in  India.  Then  will  come  security  and 
two  elements  of  future  disunion.  For  security 
will  bring  European  women  and  the  nearness 
with  the  natives  will  be  at  an  end.  And  the  for- 
mer union  will  have  given  birth  to  a  race  of  half- 
castes,  who  will  enter  like  a  wedge  Ixjtween  the 
natives  and  the  rulers  ;  and  these  two  sources  of 
separation  will  drive  them  ever  further  apart. 
The  first  true  contact  was  the  last ; 
after  that  comes  the  abyss  of  sepa- 
ration— the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Then,  gradually  growing  further 
apart  and  feeling  the  gulf  between, 
they  will  grow  up  on  both  sides. 
The  rulers  will  lose  faith  in  their 
mission  ;  will  sec;  quite  clearly  that 
they  can  do  these  people  no  real 
go(Kl  ;  that  they  were  far  happier  in 
tlieir  idleness  and  their  fighting  and 
their  sins.  Then  with  the  loss  of 
faith  the  rulers  will  decide  on  one 
of  two  things  :  they  will  either  con- 
tinue to  hold  these  weak  folk  for 
pride  or  for  lucre.  In  India  the 
English  hold  the  natives  for  pride. 
None    of    the    wiser   heads    among 


them  believe  they  are  doing  any  real  good.  They 
have  lost  all  genuine  faith  in  their  mission.  In 
the  Philippines  the  Spaniards  held  the  natives  fur 
gain,  and  all  kinds  of  plundering  and  cruelty  re- 
sulted. And  whatever  nation  takes  the  Span- 
iards' place,  if  they  do  so,  either  for  pride  or  for 
gain,  will  bring  nothing  but  harm  and  sorrr»w 
to  the  natives  and  conscious  degradation  to  them- 
selves. 

Then  the  question  of  faith.  The  SpaniarJs 
honestly  tried  to  make  Euro])eans  of  the  Malays 
and  bring  them  into  the  bonds  of  civil  life.  They 
failed  hopelessly,  because  the  race  genius  of  the 
Malays  is  wholly  out  oftune  with  European  civil 
life,  and  because  that  very  civil  life,  existing 
for  the  privileged  classes,  carries  within  it  the 
seeds  of  anarchy  which  are  destined  to  break 
forth  at  home,  and  which  will  break  forth  the 
more  certainly  when  difference  of  race  aggra- 
vates the  mischief  of  difference  of  caste  and  priv- 
ilege. 

The  Spaniards  honestly  tried  to  make  the 
Malays  Christians.  They  totally  failed,  though 
they  made  them  so  in  name.  Race  genius  was 
against  them,  and  race  genius  is  strong  as  <ieath- 
The  Anglo-Indians  say  frankly  that  there  are 
only  two  religions  in  the  East,  white  man's  re- 
ligion and  black  man's  religion,  and  that  only 
fools  try  to  mingle  them.  And  if  the  Engiisii 
who  govern  India  had  their  way  and  were  not 
cowed  by  public  opinion,  they  would  drive  out 
tlie  missionaries  to-morrow  as  a  gang  of  bret^i- 
ers  of  mischief.  But  the  Spaniards,  the  Catholic 
monks  and  friars,  honestly  tried  to  convert  the 
Malays  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  they  under- 
stood it.  They  succeeded  to  the  ear  and  failed 
to  the  heart.  And  when  they  saw  their  failure 
they  lost  faith  and  began  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  Malays'  expense.  And  the  Malays  tumeti 
agamst  this  alien  church  with  its  privileges,  as 
it  was  decreed  by  destiny  that  they  must  turn. 
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Ann  wherever  any  church  is  based  on  privilege 
it  is  as  infallibly  doomed  as  are  the  Augustine 
friars  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Thus  has  fate  solved  the  problem  throughout 
all  the  East.  The  Tasmanians  are  murdered  and 
gone  ;  the  Australian  black  fellows  are  follow- 
ing, and  the  Maoris  and  many  Polynesian  races. 
Perhaps  their  lean  shades  now  hover  over  the 
Philippines,  wondering  whether  the  same  tender 
mercy  and  loving  kindness  await  the  Malays. 
The  natives  of  India  are  reduced  to  serfdom,  all 
the  more  enthralling  that  it  is  so  skillfully  or- 
ganized. But  there  is  a  smoldering  madness 
eating  at  their  weak  hearts.  The  gods,  they  say, 
have  given  them  up  to  famine  and  plague  in 
punishment  for  their  rulers'  sins.  The  Japanese 
have  escaped  servitude.  They  are  confident,  ar- 
rogant, remorseless.  They  cherish  boundless 
ambitions.  The  Chinese  will  also  escape.  They 
have  boundless  commercial  energy  and  untiring 
industrial  zeal.  A  generation  will  bring  Europe 
to  punishment  for  meddling  with  the  dreaming 
empire  of  the  East.  The  superior  moral  force  of 
the  Chinese  has  already  dominated  the  millions 
of  Malays  in  the  Philippines,  as  in  the  British 
colonies  of  Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
And  the  wealthy  Chinese  are  already  beginning 
to  browbeat  the  English  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  East. 

So  there  remains  the  fate  of  the  helpless  mil- 
lions, the  weak  children  of  men  who  cannot  de- 
fend themselves.  Only  one  way  has  yet  been 
tried  with  them,  the  way  of  domination,  which 
ends  by  breaking  their  hearts.  It  is  irony  to 
cover  this  with  talk  of  the  Gospel  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

There  remains  yet  another  way — the  way  that 
America  has  taken  with  the  millions  of  negroes  in 
the  States.  It  is  not  to  try  to  take  advantage  of 
their  weakness,  but  to  help  them  ;  to  give  them 
a  chance,  little  fair  play  and  generous  dealing;  to 
let  those  weaker  children  of  men  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  follow  out  their  own  race- genius  and  live 
their  own  lives,  which  they  love  in  their  dumb 
way  as  we  love  ours.  There  are  real  human  kind 
ness  and  gentleness  and  pity,  even  at  this  late 
date:  and  as  all  else  has  failed,  it  might  be  well, 
though  only  in  despite,  to  give  them  at  least  a 
trial. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  genius  of  America  to 
bring  a  new  revelation  to  tlie  world — the  revela- 
tion of  true  and  kindly  dealing  with  weak  races 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  protect  them,  to   guard   them  against 
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European  extortion  and  the  extortion  of  the  same 
spirit  of  greedy  cruelty  in  Americans,  to  protect 
them  from  the  superior  moral  force  of  the  Chinese 
without  doing  injustice  to  the  Chinese  genius, 
and,  lastly,  to  protect  them  from  themselves, 
their  own  weakness  and  unsteady  wills  ;  to  put 
a  little  heart  into  them,  so  that  they  may 
love  life  and  see  good  days  amid  their  tropical 
jungle.  Here  is  the  choice.  Choose  well  and 
wisely,  for  the  choice  involves  a  new  hope  for  hu- 
manity, for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  weaklings 
helpless  and  hopeless.  If  the  question  is  rightly 
solved  by  the  genius  of  Americans  a  new  day  of 
honor  and  freedom  will  dawn  throughout  all  the 
East.  Deal  with  the.se  people  yourselves.  Deal 
with  them  wisely  and  well.  Above  all,  deal  with 
them  kindly  and  with  good  humor.  Do  not  send 
them  back  into  bondage,  whether  to  Spaniard  or 
any  other  European  rule  built  on  privilege  and 
domination.  Let  Americans  win  one  more  victory 
for  freedom;  this  time  not  for  the  strong  and  ex- 
ultant, but  for  the  helpless  and  the  weak,  who 
cannot  help  themselves. 


SPAIN   AND  THE   CAROLINE    ISLANDS. 


BY  E.   E.   STRONG,  D.D. 
(Editorial  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.) 


THE  Caroline  Islands,  over  which  Spain  claims 
sovereignty,  lie  on  a  belt  some  300  miles 
wide,  between  4°  and  10°  north  of  the  equator 
and  between  132®  and  162°  of  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich.  They  therefore  stretch  about 
2,000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  though  so  near 
the  equator  and  in  a  region  of  perpetual  summer, 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  through  the  year 
is  not  more  than  13°,  or  from  74°  to  87°  F. 
East  of  the  Carolines  are  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall 
groups,  and  to  the  north  lie  the  Ladrones.  These 
four  groui>s  constitute  what  is  known  as  Micro- 
nesia [the  Little  Islands],  of  which  there  are  said 
to  be  no  less  than  1,000.  The  Ladrones  were 
formerly  used  by  Spain  as  a  penal  settlement,  and 
the  native  race  is  said  to  be  nearly  or  quite  ex- 
tinct. The  Marshall  and  Gilbert  groups  are  of 
coral  formation,  rising  but  six  or  eight  feet  above 
sea- level.  On  these  coral  islands  there  are  three 
principal  products  which  support  human  life:  the 
cocoa  palm,  the  bread  fruit,  and  the  pandanas, 
or  screw  pine.  In  some  places  taro  can  be  grown, 
but  with  this  limited  range  of  products  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  foreigners  to  reside 
continuously  on  these  atolls.  A  missionary  who 
did  reside  on  one  of  them  for  a  long  time  wrote: 
<*  Advocates  of  a  meager  diet  as  conducive  to 
health  might  do  well  to  migrate  to  the  Gilbert 
Islands.  If  they  survive  the  experiment  their 
testimony  will  be  interesting;  possibly,  however, 
a  little  'thin.'" 

Within  the  Caroline  group  there  are  five  high 
islands,  of  basaltic  formation,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing mountains  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high. 
These  are  Kusaie,  Ponape,  Ruk,  Yap,  and  Pelew, 
and  on  them  the  range  of  products  is  correspond- 
ingly large,  so  that  Americans  and  Europeans 
find  no  difficulty  in  residing  there  for  years  at  a 
time.  All  visitors  unite  in  praising  the  Ix^auty 
of  these  high  islands,  and  Kusaie  and  Ponape 
have  been  called  the  ''Gems  of  the  Pacific." 

Forty-six  years  ago,  in  1852,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
uniting  with  the  Hawaiian  board,  resolved  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  these  islands  of  Micro- 
nesia, and  in  that  year  three  American  mission- 
aries, with  their  wiv(?s  and  two  Hawaiian  families, 
set  sail  and  settled  on  Kusaie  and  Ponape,  in  the 
Caroline  group.  Reenforcements  followed  with- 
in tlie  next  few  years,  and   in    185G  it  was  foniul 


necessary  to  provide  a  vessel  for  taking  the  mis- 
sionaries to  and  fro  and  carrying  them  supplies. 
By  the  contributions  for  this  purpose  of  children 
in  the  United  States  the  Morning  Star  was  built. 
That  barken  tine  had  been  succeeded  by  three 
other  vessels  bearing  the  same  name,  the  last  ooe 
having  auxiliary  steam  power  and  now  in  service. 


THE  MISSIONARY  VESSEL.  THE  ''  MORNING  STAR.' 


For  over  thirty  years  this  Micronesian  mission 
had  prospered,  island  after  island  having  been 
visited  and  Christian  teachers  introduced  auvi 
welcomed  by  the  native  people.  No  one,  either 
American  or  native,  had  seen  any  sign  or  had 
the  remotest  thought  that  any  European  nation 
claimed  sovereignty  over  these  groups.  It  was 
doubtless  known  in  general  that  Spain,  on  ac- 
count of  early  discovery,  claimed  ownership,  but 
only  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Carolines, 
at  Yap  and  Pelew,  was  there  any  visible  token 
of  such  claim.  There  were  no  Spaniards  on  the 
islands  and  no  Spanish  vessels  in  the  waters. 
The  natives  were  absolutely  independent,  and 
their  chiefs  were  not  even  asked  to  recognize  any 
authority  outside  of  their  islands. 

It  was  in  this  open  field  that  the  American 
missionaries  wrought  without  let  or  hindrance. 
At  the  first  they  found  the  natives  not  willing  to 
receive  them  ;  they  were  savages,  nearly  or  quite 
naked.  The  Caroline  Islanders  were  elaborately 
tattooed,  but  their  clothing  was  of  the  slightest. 
The  characteristics  varied  somewhat  on  the  differ- 
ent islands,  but  on  most  of  them  the  people  were 
savage  and  warlike.  While  not  noted  for  canni- 
balism, it  is  said  that  on  some  islands  there  was 
probably  not  an  adult  male  who  had  not  tasted 
human  flesh.    There  was  no  marriage  rite  known, 
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and  in  the  early  days  missionary  work  was  prose- 
cuted with  no  little  peril  to  life.  But  year  by 
year  ground  was  gained. 

In  1888  more  than  thirty  different  islands  had 
been  occupied  by  native  Christian  teachers  trained 
under  the  American  missionaries,  and  on  many 
of  these  islands  no  heathenism  was  to  be  found. 
The  story  of  one  of  these  islands  lying  within  the 
Caroline  group  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen. 
Pingelap  is  a  coral  island,  east  of  Ponape,  witli 
about  1,000  inhabitants,  who  in  1871  were  wild 
and  rude  savages,  almost  naked  and  living  in  ab- 
ject heathenism.  Native  Christian  teachers  were 
sent  them  from  Ponape,  who  on  arrival  were  re- 
buffed, the  King  and  his  chiefs  compelling  them 
to  return.  But,  singularly,  six  natives  of  Pinge- 
lap who  had  drifted  to  Ponape  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  missionaries  and  became  Chris- 
tians, and  after  a  time  returned  to  their  own 
island,  where  they  experienced  at  first  most 
violent  opposition.  But  subsequently  a  great 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
the  message  of  these  C'hristians  was  welcomed 
and  a  marvelous  transformation  followed.  A 
church  was  built,  cloth  was  bought  of  passing 
traders,  and  the  people  were  soon  decently 
clothed.  ' '  Morning  and  evening,  as  well  as  on 
rhe  Sabbath,  nearly  the  entire  population  assem- 
1)1  c'd  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Liquor  and  tobacco 
wore  banished  from  the  island,  and  the  Ten 
(^ommandnients  became  a  code  of  laws."  Dr. 
Wetmore,  a  physician  of  Honolulu  who  visited 
Pingelap  in  188G,  wrote  in  enthusiastic  terms  of 
the  island  and  its  inhabitants :  "  The  change 
effected   here   in    less   than    fourteen    years   by 


Thomas,  helped  by  Manassa  and  Tepit  m  the 
earlier  labors,  after  strenuous  exertions  had  been 
put  forth  to  prevent  *  the  coming  of  the  mission- 
ary God,*  is  perfectly  marvelous.  Their  church 
is  almost  large  enough  to  seat  1,000  people,  the 
entire  population  of  the  island."  Dr.  Wetmore 
describes  at  length  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
place,  which  was  in  striking  contrast  with  its 
condition  when  first  visited.  Similar  reports 
could  be  made  of  other  islands  on  which,  as  on 
Pingelap,  no  American  missionary  had  resided, 
but  where  native  preachers  trained  in  mission 
schools  had  been  prepared  for  this  service. 

In  1888  there  were  in  the  Micronesian  mission 
47  churches  with  4,509  members,  15  native  pas- 
tors, and  a  total  of  44  native  Christian  laborers, 
including  Ilawaiians.  Five  languages  had  been 
reduced  to  writing  and  school-books  prepared  and 
printed  in  them  all. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  islands  and  the 
American  missionary  work  therein  when,  in  1887, 
the  good  work  was  interrupted  by  the  enforce- 
ment on  the  part  of  Spain  of  her  claim  to  sover- 
eignty. The  question  of  territorial  rights  had 
been  in  dispute  for  some  time  between  European 
powers,  and  without  any  knowledge  or  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  Micronesians  or  of  those  who 
have  been  laboring  successfully  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  islands  the  matter  was  referred  for  arbi- 
tration to  the  Pope,  who  by  a  decision  dated 
October  22,  1885,  gave  the  Marshall  Islands  to 
Germany  and  the  Carolines  to  Spain,  while  Eng- 
land was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  Gil- 
bert group.  It  was  a  year  and  a  half  after  this, 
however,  before  Spain  actually  assumed  author- 
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ity.  On  March  14,  1887,  a  Spanish  man-of- 
war,  having  on  board  a  governor,  6  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests,  50  soldiers,  and  25  convicts,  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Ponape  and  demanded  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  natives. 

This  assumption  of  authority,  with  a  show  of 
force,  was  resented  by  the  natives.  They  were 
especially  irritated  by  the  arrest  of  their  beloved 
American  missionary.  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane,  a  ven- 
erable and  saintly  man  who  for  more  than  thirty 
years  had  instructed  them  in  the  ways  of  peace  and 
righteousness.  Mr.  Doane  had  endeavored  in 
every  way  to  avert  a  conflict,  but  he  was  accused 
of  inciting  rebellion,  was  confined  for  weeks  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  then  taken  as  prisoner 
to  Manila.  At  length  the  arrogant  demands  of 
the  governor  and  his  soldiers,  with  whom  the 
priests  were  always  associated,  so  incensed  the 
natives  that  they  suddenly  arose  in  rebellion  and 
slaughtered  the  governor  and  nearly  all  his 
officers.  After  this  a  wiser  man  was  sent  by  the 
Spaniards  as  governor,  and  Mr.  Doane,  brought 
before  the  Governor- General  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  Manila,  was  acquitted  and  returned  to 
Ponape.  The  governor-general  in  sending  him 
back  gave  him  a  remarkable  testimonial,  saying  : 


MISSION  PBEMI8BS,  OUA,  PONAPE. 

The  important  labors  performed  by  yourself  and  the 
other  missionaries  cannot  but  be  appreciated  and  con- 
sidered of  extraordinary  service  to  humanity  and  civili- 
zation ;  as  likewise  the  great  hardships  suffered  by 
yourself  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  do  convince 
me  of  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  with  which  you  have 
borne  and  overcome  all  sorts  of  ol)8tacles  and  troubles 
in  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  savages  of  those 
islands.  Wherefore,  in  acknowledging  your  interesting 
letter,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  thanks  for  the  well- 
known  services  rendered  by  yourself  and  the  other 
missionaries,  which  have  resulted  to  the  advantage  of 
Spain,  inasmuch  as  in  est-ablishing  her  dominion  in  the 
East  Carolines  she  has  found  those  natives  already  fitly 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  a  cultivated  people. 


On  reaching  Ponape  Mr.  Doane  sought  to  pro- 
mote harmony  between  the  natives  and  their 
would-be  rulers,  but  he  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  people  loved  their  missionaries  and 
teachers,  and  they  did  not  love  those  who  came 
to  domineer  over  them.  For  two  or  three  years 
outbreaks  occurred,  in  which  the  Ponapeans 
usually  came  out  victorious.  The  Spaniards 
here,  as  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  showed 
conspicuously  their  incapacity  for  governing 
conquered  people.  Building  a  fort  at  the  north- 
ern harbor  of  Ponape  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man-of-war,  they  have  held  on,  but 
have  made  no  progress  in  subduing  the  island- 
ers. 

When  the  first  governor  landed  he  promised 
that  the  work  of  the  American  missionaries 
should  not  be  interfered  with  and  that  there 
should  be  full  religious  freedom.  But  within 
three  months  from  that  time  only  three  of  ten 
mission  schools  on  the  island  remained,  the  gov- 
ernor having  interfered  with  them.  The  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  though  greatly  hampered  in 
their  work,  yet  held  on  to  their  posts. 

In  June,  1890,  a  Spanish  force  undertook  to 
build  barracks  and  a  Catholic  church  at  Oua,  one 
of  the  mission  stations,  upon  land  deeded  to  the 
mission  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mission 
church.  There  could  have  been  no  object  in  do- 
ing this  other  than  to  drive  out  the  American 
missionaries.  This  incident,  following  number- 
less other  wrongs,  brought  matters  to  acnsisand 
proved  more  than  the  natives  could  bear.  There 
was  but  a  single  American  woman  at  tlie  station 
at  this  juncture,  and  she  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  sudden  uprising  of  the  people,  followed 
by  a  slaughtering  of  the  Spaniards.  The  venge- 
ance they  took  upon  their  oppressors  was  swift 
and  terrible.  In  September  the  Spaniards  were 
reenforced  by  a  gunboat  and  GOO  soldiers  from 
Manila,  and  the  mission  premises  at  Oua  were 
shelled  and  destroyed,  the  natives  retiring  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Spanish  guns.  All  efforts  to- 
ward conciliating  the  two  parties,  though  most 
persistent,  proved  unavailing.  Seeing  that  they 
would  be  practically  prisoners  if  they  remained, 
the  missionaries  left  Ponape  on  board  the  United 
States  ship  Alliance  and  sought  elsewhere  a  palace 
for  their  Christian  labors.  Since  then  no  Amer- 
ican missionary  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on 
Ponape.  The  missionary  vessel,  the  Momtng 
Star^  has  been  forbidden  to  touch  at  any  point  on 
the  island  except  at  the  Spanish  habor,  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  and  those  on  board  are  not  al- 
lowed to  confer  with  the  natives.  Testaments 
and  school-books  in  Ponapean  must  not  l>e  landed. 
The  native  Christians  have  been  eager  to  obtain 
those  supplies  and  to  confer  with  their  friends  of 
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former  days,  but  with  a  single  exception  such  in- 
tercourse has  been  strictly  forbidden. 

So  far  as  Ponape  is  concerned  the  case  stands 
thus  :  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  there  were 
on  the  island  6  American  missionaries  (two  men 
and  four  women),  15  churches  with  451  com- 
municants, and  12  native  teachers.  As  to  the 
prospects  of  the  mission  work,  Mr.  Doane  could 
then  say  :  *  ♦  The  outlook  on  the  whole  is  cheer- 
ing.     In  some  places  the  people  had  long  clung 
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(For  thirty-five  years  a  missionary  in  the 
Caroline  Islands.) 

to  darkness,  but  now  the  rulers  have  become 
Christians  and  the  people  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample. The  making  of  and  dealing  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  have  ceased,  also  the  preparation  of 
the  narcotic  joko  root,  polygamy,  and  Sabbath - 
breaking.  Many  youth  of  both  sexes  are  learn- 
ing to  work  for  Christ.  Of  the  five  little  king- 
doms on  the  island,  four  have  become  Christian 
and  the  fifth  is  not  all  dark,  for  two  of  the  chiefs 
are  earnest  workers  for  the  Master." 

How  stands  the  case  after  ten  years  of  Spanish 
rule — or  misrule  ?  While  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  the  whole  work  of  the  American  mission  has 
come  to  naught,  it  has  been  most  sadly  broken 
up.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  churches  on 
the  island  are  holding  their  own  ;  that  under 
native  preachers  they  are  seeking  to  stem  the 
tide  of  evil  that  has  come  in  through  the  presence 
of  a  licentious  Spanish  soldiery.  But  they  are 
working  against  odds  and  pray  for  deliverance 
from  the  demoralizing  influence  brought  in  by 
their  would-be  rulers.  After  years  of  delay  the 
Spanish  Government  has  paid  an  indemnity  of 
$17,500   for  mission  property   destroyed,  but  it 


can  never  pay  for  the  wrong  it  has  wrought  in 
the  character  and  lives  of  the  people. 

By  far  the  most  pernicious  results  of  Spanish 
rule  in  the  Caroline  Islands  are  found  on  Ponape, 
which  has  been  the  seat  of  their  government.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  have  interfered  little 
with  mission  work  at  Ruk  or  in  the  Mortlock  la- 
goon, possibly  because  of  their  want  of  success 
on  Ponape,  or  quite  as  likely  because  they  saw 
little  to  be  got  out  of  these  islands.  Their  ves- 
sels seldom  appear  in  the  Ruk  archipelago  or  at 
Kusaie,  and  they  have  no  officials  on  these  islands. 
Hence  in  these  sections  the  work  of  the  American 
mission  has  prospered.  This  Micronesian  mis- 
sion, which  is  now  connected  from  two  points 
within  the  Caroline  group — namely,  at  Kusaie 
and  Ruk,  though  it  extends  into  the  Gilberts  and 
Marshalls — has  just  sent  in  its  report  covering 
the  year  1897.  Its  summary  gives  19  American 
missionaries  (seven  of  them  men),  52  native 
preachers,  29  teachers,  45  churches  with  5,313 
communicants,  152  places  for  stated  preaching, 
and  95  schools  with  2,873  pupils.  During  the 
last  year  this  mission  has  cost  the  American  board 
about  139,000,  and  during  the  forty-six  years 
the  board  has  expended,  including  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  its  missionary  vessels,  only 
a  fraction  less  than  #1,000,000.  Aside  from  the 
Morning  Star,  a  vessel  of  430  tons,  which  makes 
an  annual  voyage  through  the  groups,  with  Hono- 
lulu as  its  port,  there  are  two  small  vessels,  one 
at  Ruk  and  one  in  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

Lest  any  one  should  suspect  that  the  testimony 
here  presented  concerning  the  value  of  mission- 
ary work  has  been  prejudiced  because  coming 
from  those  connected  with  the  work,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  here  to  the  testimony  of  one 
who  has  no  connection  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  sympathy  with  missionary  operations.  Dr. 
Irmer,  the  German  Governor- General  {Landes- 
hauptmann)  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  sent  in 
1896  to  his  government  in  Berlin  a  report  of  a 
visit  made  by  him  at  Kusaie,  and  the  testimony 
he  gives  to  the  excellence  of  the  mission  work 
of  the  American  board  in  that  section  of  the 
Caroline  Islands  is  as  emphatic  as  it  is  unprej- 
udiced. 

While  no  complaint  is  made  of  the  rule  of 
Germany  in  the  Marshalls  or  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Gilberts,  it  is  simply  truth  to  say  that  the 
presence  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Carolines  has 
been  only  a  curse.  They  have  accomplished  no 
good  work  ;  they  have  hindered  the  good  that 
others  were  doing.  The  Christians  of  America 
have  wrought  most  effectually  for  the  uplifting 
of  these  islands,  and  if  not  politically,  yet  in  the 
best  of  all  senses,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Caro- 
lines belongs  to  them. 
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BY  KATHERINE  A.  JONES. 


THE  principal  of  a  Chicago  vacation  school 
before  taking  his  pupils  on  their  first  ex- 
cursion into  the  country  wished  to  test  their 
knowledge  of  nature.  He  wrote  on  the  black- 
board certain  questions  :  Have  you  ever  been  to 
the  country  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  Ijake  Mich- 
igan ?  Have  you  ever  picked  a  flower  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  cow  ?  Have  you  ever  climbed 
a  tree  ?  Most  of  these  questions  were  answered 
in  the  negative  by  more  than  half  of  the  children. 
One  sobbing  little  girl,  when  finally  brought  to 
confess  the  reason  for  her  tears,  owned  that  she 
had  answered  *  *  No  **  to  so  many  of  the  questions 
that  she  was  afraid  she  had  not  passed  and  could 
'  not  go  on  the  excursion. 

This  story  is  a  commentary  on  several  things. 
It  makes  an  argument  for  summer  schools  in 
which  the  vacation  is  the  central  idea  and. school 
in  the  sense  of  text-books  is  omitted  ;  no  hum- 
drum reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  ham- 
mers and  nails,  flowers,  colored  crayons,  and 
music. 

Like  many  of  the  l^est  things  in  educational 
ideas,  the  vacation  school  came  from  Boston. 
w]n  1885  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School  held  a  large  and  successful  session  during 
six  weeks  of  the  summer,  giving  in  this  way  its 
answer  to  the  question  troubling  the  minds  of 
educational  and  philanthropic  workers  as  to  what 
can  be  done  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  our  large  cities  during  the  long  summer 
months.  This  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
dangerous  time  ;  the  time  when,  as  Mrs.  Stevens, 
of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  reports,  GO  per  cent,  ife 
added  to  the  criminal  record  of  the  child nni. 
Public- school  teachers  in  the  bad  quarters  fully 
understand  how  the  summer  days  tear  down  the 
careful  work  of  the  year  prececling.  No  other 
time  is  so  full  of  vicious,  demoralizing  possibilities 
to  these  thoasaiids  of  little  ones  to  whom  the 
world  owes  hi»alth  and  happiness  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  noble  living.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
their  wn^tched  homes,  and  the  street  is  the  only 
alternative.      Character  develops  fast  there. 

The  shameful  necessity  for  putting  together  the 
words  "child"  and  **  criminal"  Mrs.  Stevens 
believes,  from  her  experience  with  the  young 
offenders  in  Chicago's  police  courts,  arises  from 
something  unnatural  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
child.  There  is  too  mucli  street  and  alley  life 
and  no  adequate  home  life.      The  child  criminal 
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is  criminal  because  he  is  not  carefully  looked 
after.  How,  then,  shall  he  be  helped  ?  How  is 
this  great  mass  of  material  to  l>e  turned  into 
good  citizenship  ?  How  are  these  energetic  b«»ys 
and  girls,  so  fully  alive  to  something,  to  be  bet- 
tered mentally  and  nH>rally  and  physicallv  into 
good  men  and  women  ? 

Boston's  pioneer  efforts. 

Boston  tried  the  vacation  school.  Perhaps  no 
suggestion  in  education  has  Ixren  recognized  nior.- 
quickly  as  being  to-day's  best  way  for  filling  tht- 
need.  In  the  report  of  the  North  Bennet  Stre^'i 
Industrial  School  for  1S87  this  paragraph  states 
the  work  then  done  : 

For  two  ywirs,  during  six  w^eks  in  summer,  a  lanff* 
vacation  school  has  Ix^en  carried  0:1.  Most  of  the  regular 
departments  have  been  kept  open,  with  additional  occu- 
pations such  as  sewing,  knittinp:,  and  crocheting,  less- 
sons  in  botany,  designing,  b»u*ket-wea\ing,  whittling, 
weighing  and  measuring,  with  kindergarten  occapAtions 
for  the  youngest  children.  An  average  daily  attendance 
of  250  children  was  secured,  with  more  than  twice  that 
number  enrolled  during  the  summer  of  1886.  and  an 
elTort  will  be  made  during  the  coming  seaso'n  to  improve 
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on  all  previous  methods   of   employing  this  time  of 
peculiar  exposure  to  idle  city  children. 

What  these  efforts  brought  forth  may  be  seen 
in  noting  the  work  in  Boston  for  1897.  There 
were  then  six  schools  held  through  a  period  of 
six  weeks.  In  different  parts  of  the  city  there 
were  besides  this  several  efforts  made  to  keep 
the  children  from  the  streets  by  giving  them 
vacation  entertainment  in  playgrounds  and  the 
like.  The  six  schools  were  held  in  districts  as 
widely  separated  as  Tyler  Street,  North  End, 
Dorchester,  and  Roxbury.  One  school  had  the 
beautiful  Rindge  Manual  Training  building  in 
Cambridge,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  work 
begim  here  might  be  carried  on  by  the  city, 
which  would  make  its  own  the  work  for  the 
neglected  boys  and  girls.  The  expense  of  the 
work  was  borne  by  private  subscription,  except 
that  the  use  of  public -school  buildings  was  allowed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  ;  for  example,  the 
Tyler  Street  school  was  granted  to  Denison  House. 
Here  not  only  the  primary  school,  but  the  ad- 
mirably equipped  carpenter  shop  was  given  to 
the  bf)ys  of  the  sloyd  class. 

The  courses  of  1897  had  much  in  addition  to 
those  of  1885.  The  occupations  this  last  year 
were  wood-sloyd,  leather- work,  type-setting, 
chair- seating,  basket- weaving,  rug-knitting,  plain 
sewing,  ornamental,  needlework,  paper- folding 
and  drawing,  clay-molding,  picture-pasting,  color 
work,  kindergarten  and  advanced  kindergarten. 

MANUAL    TKAINING. 

Sloyd  is  taught  in  all  the  schools.  When  one 
considers  the  ends  and  aims  of  sloyd,  one  com- 
prehends somewhat  of  the  educational  value  at- 
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tached  to  this  statement.  As  we  use  the  term 
sloyd  it  moans  manual  training  after  the  Swedish 
method.  Its  aims  as  given  by  Director  Salo- 
mon, of  the  school  at  Niias,  are  :  **  To  arouse  a 
desire  for  work  and  a  pleasure  in  it ;  to  accustom 
pupils  to  independence  and  to  fit  them  for  it ;  to 
instill  the  virtues  of  exactness,  order,  and  accu-  ^ 
racy  ;  to  train  the  attention  ;  and  to  train  pupils 
in  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance."  Sloyd 
holds  as  one  of  its  first  principles  the  making  of 
an  article  of  practical  use,  but  it  has  no  larger 
value  than  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  Americanized 
by  Miss  Meri  Topelius  it  is  entirely  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  younger  pupils. 

Tlie  need  of  such  work  as  this  for  those  boys 
and  girls  who  must  pass  the  long  summer  days 
in  the  city  streets  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
educational  and  intellectual  worth  of  manual 
training  is  no  longer  disputed.  Not  alone  is  this 
true  for  the  man  who  must  gain  his  bread  by  it, 
but  that  the  trained  hand  has  helped  to  train  the 
mind,  and  that  rest  and  relaxation  are  found  in 
turning  from  the  mental  effort  to  the  adroit  use 
of  the  hand,  are  also  accepted.  And  this  is  the 
major  work  of  the  summer  vacation  school. 

USEFUL    OCCUPATIONS    FOR    QIRLS. 

The  largest  vacation  school  in  Boston  was  the 
North  End  school.  Here  were  the  usual  kinder- 
garten and  primary  rooms,  differing  but  little 
from  the  ordinary  school  of  the  year.  In  the 
more  advanced  primary  sewing  was  taught.  In- 
genuity was  exercised  to  make  the  work  attract- 
ive, as  by  sewing  the  buttons  in  pretty  designs 
on  gay  pieces  of  flannel.  This  class  made  scrap- 
books  also.  In  the  next  class  above  the  girls 
spent  half  the  morning  in 
basket -weaving  and  half  in 
sewing.  The  course  in  sew- 
ing had  the  scientific  educa- 
tional idea.  Cotton  and  flax 
were  shown  in  the  growing 
process,  and  the  girls  made 
maps  setting  forth  the  cotton- 
growing  area.  Spools,  emery 
l)ags,  wax,  wool,  silk,  all  were 
shown  in  each  step  of  manu- 
facture, as  from  the  hoi>eybeo 
to  the  shaped  wax.  Eacli 
girl  made  a  book  of  stitches, 
hem,  French  hem,  running, 
etc.,  before  she  was  allowed 
to  make  an  article.  Then 
came  lessons  in  darning,  then 
cutting  from  diagrams  drawn 
on  the  board  and  criticised  by 
the  class.  Finally  each  giri 
made  two  or  three   articles, 
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which  were  her  own  when  completed.  Next  year 
these  girls  will  be  in  the  fancy-work  class,  but  it 
is  painful  to  think  of  how  differently  their  brothers 
learn  sloyd. 

In  the  fancy-work  class  the  girls  were  busy 
knitting  slippers  and  making  pen -wipers.  Each 
one  had  some  one  at  home  and  the  coming  Christ- 
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mas  in  her  mind  as  she  sat  with  loving  heart  and 
nimble  fingers. 

boys'  work  in  various  trades. 

The  boys,  besides  the  sloyd,  had  printing. 
They  set  the  type  and  ran  the  presses.  One  boy 
who  lia<i  been  in  the  school  for  tliree  successive 
years  put  forth  his  first  book  last  year.  That 
was  his  title  on  tlie  cover,  "My  First  Book." 
Within,  however,  was  a  very  "well-written  account 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Punctuation, 
spelling,  paragraphing,  all  were  excellent,  and 
there  were  no  typographical  errors.  It  was  a 
dainty  little  volume  of  twelve  pages,  bound  in 
bright  cerise  paper,  carefully  sewed  with  black 
linen  thread,  and  author,  pnnter,  and  publisher 
was  Nathan  Wolfman.  The  department  is  pop- 
ular and,  as  might  be  expected,  was  turned  to 
very  practical  use. 

In  the  leather  work  were  found  bags,  music- 
rolls,  tool -bags  for  bicycles,  and  the  simpler 
things  made  of  this  material.  The  class  was 
carried  on  with  little  expense  by  buying  odds 
and  ends  of  leather,  though  this  limited  its  ])rac- 
tical  value.  Boys  brought  their  shot's  here  to  be 
mended,  and  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  new 
half-soles  pegged  on  by  their  own  fingera. 

A  group  of  small   Russian  and  Hebrew  boys 


were  busily  weaving  in  the  chair-seating  class, 
not,  let  us  hope,  to  be  the  future  *»  chairs- to- 
mend  "  wanderere  of  our  streets.  The  old  chairs 
from  home  were  brought  there  and  repaired. 

But  the  class  of  most  general  interest  was  the 
one  in  clay -modeling.  The  aim  was  industrial, 
not  artistic,  training.  The  teaching  is  not  to 
make  sculptors,  but  to  train  workmen  in  archi- 
tectural ornamentation.  As  in  sloyd — indeed, 
as  in  all  manual  work — not  alone  the  hand,  bat 
the  eye  and  the  mind  are  trained.  The  class 
last  year  was  under  the  direction  of  the  professor 
of  architecture  in  Harvard.  Tlie  teacher  was 
Andrew  Garhutt  Some  of  the  boys  came  as 
early  as  8  o'clock  in  their  eager  interest.  Two 
of  the  older  members  of  the  class  were  stone 
cutters  regularly  employed  during  the  afternoon. 
A  good  workman  in  this  line  gets  from  $10  to 
$15  a  day  and  is  in  great  demand. 

In  the  carpenter  shop,  where  the  class  was 
deeply  interested  in  miniature  ship- building, 
there  was  rarely  any  trouble  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quired order.  Singing  and  whistling  were  not 
forbidden,  only  quarrelsome  disorder.  '  *  When 
that  occura  1  call  the  class  to  order, '^  said  the 
teacher,  **and  we  vote  upon  the  offenders  and 
the  offense."  So  they  had  a  course  in  civics  not 
laid  down  in  the  curriculum. 

An  excursion  or  vacation  day  was  given  each 
one  of  the  younger  classes  one  day  of  each  week. 
These  were  spent  either  in  the  country  or  in 
visiting  the  famous  public  buildings  of  the  city 
in  groups  of  twenty  accompanied  by  a  teacher. 

There  were  360  pupils  enrolled,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  275.  The  North  End  district 
is  largely  populated  by  Jews  and  Russians,  all 
very  poor.  A  large  proportion  of  these  children 
return  year  after  year.  Considering  the  class  of 
little  ones  and  the  vagrant  habits  of  their  {>arents, 
this  proportion  is  very  large  indeed.  The  num- 
hmm  of  boys  and  girls  are  about  equal. 
f  The  teachers  are  all  skilled  w^orkers.  The 
teacher  of  sewing  at  the  North  End,  for  ex- 
ample, is  regularly  employed  in  the  Industrial 
School  and  largely  experienced  in  girls'  clubs. 
At  Tyler  Street  two  dressmakers  w^ere  employed, 
both  familiar  with  girls'  clubs  and  showing  a 
most  helpful  spirit  in  their  work.  Many  of  these 
teachers  have  special  aptitude,  ingenuity,  tact, 
and  kindliness  for  these  particular  and  peculiar 
and  needy  children,  and  give  themselves  heartily. 

Brooklyn's  experience. 

Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  so  constant  and  in- 
telligent a  friend  to  the  vacation -school  idea,  is 
wholly  responsible  for  the  Brooklyn  effort  in 
1887,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Brooks  Vacation 
School.      Up  to  that  time  Brooklyn  had  tried  no 
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such  school.  It  was  established  by  the  Brooks 
Association,  of  which  Miss  Mary  A.  Brackett 
was  the  president — an  evolution  from  a  news- 
paper club.  The  school  was  maintained,  as  so 
far  all  efforts  have  been,  by  private  subscription. 
In  many  respects  it  might  be  taken  as  a  model. 
More  than  800  children  applied  for  admission, 
though  but  360  could  be  accepted.  However, 
724  children  were  members  at  one  time  and  an- 
other, and  the  average  attendance  was  299. 

The  principal,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gulick,  is  a  woman 
of  excellent  experience  in  her  work,  and  the 
teachers  of  drawing,  modeling,  sewing,  and 
manual  training  were  graduates  of  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute or  some  similar  polytechnic  school. 

One  respect  in  which  this  school  was  unfor- 
tunate was  that  the  children  most  needing  the 
help  would  not  come.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
Brooklyn  had  this  experience,  so  very  different 
from  that  of  any  other  city.  The  results,  satis- 
factory as  they  were,  were  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  bright  children  whose  summer  work 
was  but  supplementing  the  work  of  the  school 
year  and  of  the  home. 

They  did  much  of  the  so-called  practical  work, 
chair- seating,  basket- weaving,  and  shoe -cobbling. 
An  interesting  experiment  worked  out  well  in  a 
class  in  sewing  for  boys,  having  as  an  object  the 
mending  of  their  own  clothes.  They  acquired 
the  mysteries  of  the  use  of  thimble  and  needle, 
not  by  making  books  of  stitches,  but  by  making 
marble-bags  and  neckties  and  patching  sails  for 


LITTL.E  MOTHERS. 

their  boats.  Gradually  pins  gave  way  to  but- 
tons and  rags  to  patches,  till  the  improvement 
was  marked. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    DONE    IN    NEW    YORK. 

After  no  more  than  four  years  of  work  New 
York  had  in  1897  ten  vacation  schools,  all  estab- 
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lished  and  main  tamed  in  public- school  buildings 
by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.  The  average  daily  attendance  in 
these  schools  exceeded  6,000  pupils. 

The  school  at  the  corner  of  Bayard  and  Mul- 
berry Streets  may  be  used  to  illustrate  conditions 
found  in  all.  Here,  in  Grammar  School  No. 
23,  a  model  building  cornering  upon  the  new 
park,  600  children  passed  six  weeks  from  9  in 
the  morning  till  12  at  noon.  Miss  Lilian  Bur- 
don,  teacher  of  manual  training  in  the  Truant 
School  of  Brooklyn,  was  the  principal.  Her 
position  for  the  year  admirably  fitted  her  for  this 
work,  and  her  enthusiastic  sympathy  carried  her 
into  it.  The  neighborhood  was  notified  of  the 
school  and  its  purpose  by  notices  posted  on  the 
doors  of  the  school  building,  one  in  Hebrew,  one 
in  Italian,  and  one  in  English.  Six  hundred 
pupils  responded.  More  might  have  been  taken 
if  they  would  have  come.  No  American  nor 
English  names  were  on  the  roll  after  they  were 
entered.  Twenty- nine  different  languages  were 
spoken  in  the  homes  from  which  they  came. 
But  the  appealing  thing  in  this  school  was  the 
little  mothers,  the  babies  with  their  families. 
Fully  one- tenth  of  the  children  in  room  after 
room  were  able  to  come  only  by  bringing  in  their 
care  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  from  home. 
Mere  babies  themselves,  they  carried  about  and 
entertained  fat,  jolly  baby  brothers  or  puny 
little  things  who  needed  the  care  the  teachers  had 
often  to  give.  Indeed,  the  principal  said  of  her 
kindergarten  teacher  that  she  was  rarely  without 
a  baby  in  her  arms  as  she  went  about  her  work. 
The  protecting  care  which  principal  and  teachers 
felt  for  the  flock  must  only  too  often  have  been 
the  first  loving  care  entering  into  many  of  the 
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little  lives.  One  small  boy  seven  years  old  who 
came  day  by  day  with  two  ycnnger  babies  in  his 
charge  was  an  object  of  loving  sympathy  the 
school  over.  A  little  sculptor,  also  of  seven 
years  and  a  genius,  his  teacher  said,  came  sobbing 
to  the  principal  with  blood  flowing  from  a  badly 
cut  finger.  The  wound  was  washed  and  dressed 
with  Miss  Burdon's  handkerchief,   and  the  boy 


MAKING  BASEBALL  BELTS. 

went  back  to  work,  even  then  unwilling  to  go 
home. 

It  happened  one  day  in  the  sloyd  class  that 
one  of  the  particularly  difficult,  self-satisfied  boys 
had  finished  to  his  perfect  gratification  his  first 
article.  The  teacher  was  giving  her  criticism, 
when  the  principal  came  by  and  stopped,  saying: 
''Joe,  I  want  you  to  make  that  for  me,  and  1 
want  it  just  ]H»rfect."  So  Joe  trietl  again.  The 
second  result  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  His 
teacher  showed  him  the  model  again,  calling  his 
attention  to  faulty  lines  and  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  to  be  a  present  and  perfect.  Finally  the  de- 
liglit  left  his  face  and  tlie  disappointment  was  re- 
j)laeed  by  determination  as  he  threw  his  work 
out  of  the  window  and  in  forcible  boy  language 
sjiiil:  ''Darn  it!  I'll  make  it  right  or  not  at 
all." 

And  they  all  had  such  good  times!  In  the 
large  basement  hall  some  game  was  constantly 
going  on  under  careful  supervision,  yet  without 
unnecessary  intrusi<)n.  They  danced  and  sang 
and  had  gymnastics,  and  the  teachers  joined  the 
games. 

All  the  New  York  schools  carried  out  the  gen- 
eral vacation  school  idea — no  text -book  work, 
good  manual  work  to  awaken  the.  interest  and 
bring  out  undeveloped  ability,  and  the  keeping 
in  pleasant  quarters  of  those  who  otherwise  would 
be  on  the  street.  Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman  gave  statis- 
tics of  the  New  York  work  in  the  August,  1897, 
number  of  this  Review. 


PRACTICAL    WORK    IN    CHICAGO  8    SLUMS. 

Chicago  has  had  two  experiments,  both  emi- 
nently successful,  in  the  field  of  vacation  schools. 
The  work  began  there  from  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  the  head  resident  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement.  With  Miss 
McDowell  the  attempt  arose  from  her  own  ex- 
perience in  watching  the  destructive  influences  of 
the  long  summer  days  as  they  came  to  children 
who,  having  in  their  own  homes  nothing  cheer- 
ing from  one  week's  end  to  another,  found  their 
only  brightness  on  the  street.  Why  not  make 
the  long  summer  constructive  rather  than  de- 
structive ?  Asa  result  of  her  thought,  with  the 
kindly  help  of  friends,  Chicago  had  in  the  sum 
mer  of  1896  the  Medill  Vacation  School,  followed 
the  next  year  by  the  Seward  school,  named  in 
each  instance  from  the  public -school  building 
occupied. 

On  summer  days  when  the  prevailing  east 
wind  brings  the  lake  breeze  so  welcome  to  those 
in  all  the  eastern  part  of  Chicago,  it  brings  in- 
stead to  the  vicinity  of  Forty-seventh  iStreet  and 
Ashland  Avenue  a  pall  of  smoke  which  can  be 
felt,  and  an  odor  from  the  neighboring  stock 
yards  which,  if  it  cannot  Ix?  seen,  does  not  netni 
that  sense  to  testify  to  its  presence.  The  heal 
on  such  days  is  intolerable,  so  burning  that  t>ne 
understands  the  meaning  of  **  fiery  furnace." 
In  the  choicer  parts  of  the  city  the  mothers  are 
ready  to  take  their  flocks  out  of  town,  to  the 
sea,  the  lakes,  the  farms.  Here  no  such  thoughts 
are  diverting  them.     The  majority  of  the  home? 


THE  SEWING   CLASS. 

are  close,  stufl'y,  dirty  places,  with  none  of  the 
comforts  that  even  the  well-to-do  stay-at-home? 
afford.  There  is  no  ice,  no  fly-screens,  no  Iiath- 
tubs — a  wash-tub  in  the  kitchen  on  Saturday 
nights,  perhaps,  but  smells  of  cooking,  washing. 
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and  bad  drainage,  flies,  dirt,  and  pant- 
ing heat.  They  may  have  one  trip  to 
the  park  within  the  whole  summer,  and 
that,  planned  for  days,  is  really  a  great 
undertaking.  To  more  than  100,000 
children  of  school  age  in  Chicago  the 
streets  are  the  most  attractive  places  open 
in  all  the  world  of  pleasant  places. 

To  get  some  part  of  these  children 
off  the  streets  and  into  the  large,  cool 
school  buildings  and  there  to  keep  them 
occupied  was  Miss  McDowell's  problem. 
She,  too,  solved  it  by  a  vacation  school. 

Before  the  public  schools  closed  the 
teachers  in  several  neighboring  schools 
were  asked  to  furnish  lists  of  their  tru- 
ant, disorderly,  difficult  children.  Tickets  were 
given  to  these,  and  when  the  school  opened  they 
were  taken  first.  Three  hundred  were  accepted. 
Many  were  turned  away.  Best  and  most  won- 
derful of  all,  those  who  came  came  all  the  time, 
always  on  time,  mourned  that  the  school  was  not 
opened  on  Saturday  nor  held  in  the  afternoon, 
and  after  a  little  came  with  clean  hands  and  faces. 

THE    SCHOOLS    TEACH    GOOD    CITIZENSHIP. 

The  subjects  given  differed  little  from  those  of 
other  schools.  If  there  was  special  emphasis  on 
any  department  it  was  sloyd,  because  the  chil- 
dren emphasized  it ;  yet  almost  as  much  might 
be  said  of  the  singing,  the  drawing,  the  nature 
study,  and  the  work  of  the  Clean  City  League. 
Each  morning  there  was  a  gathering  of  the 
school  community,  teachers  and  pupils,  in  the 
hall  for  opening  exercises.  They  sang  a  patri- 
otic hymn,  saluted  the  flag,  and  then  repeated 
this  Civic  Creed,  prepared  for  them  by  Miss  Mc- 
"Dowell : 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  and 
we  are  his  children,  brothers  and  sisters  all.  We  are 
citizens  of  these  United  States,  and  we  believe  our  flag 
stands  for  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 
We  want,  therefore,  to  be  true  citizens  of  our  great 
city,  and  will  show  our  love  for  her  by  our  works. 

Chicago  does  not  ask  ns  to  die  for  her  welfare.  She 
asks  UK  to  live  for  her,  and  so  to  live  and  so  to  act  that 
her  government  may  be  pure,  her  officers  honest,  and 
every  comer  of  her  territory  shall  be  a  place  fit  to  grow 
the  best  men  and  women  who  shall  rule  over  her. 

The  idea  of  civic  patriotism  was  carried  out  in 
the  work  of  the  ('lean  City  League.  Both  boys 
and  girls  of  the  older  classes  made  up  this  league, 
and  it  was  most  satisfactorily  popular.  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Paul,  who  had  studied  the  work  under 
Colonel  Waring,  was  the  instructor.  She  ex- 
plained to  the  children  their  ownership  of  the 
streets ;  that  they  were  kept  up  by  the  citizens 
from  taxes  which  pay  inspectors  and  carbage  col- 
lectors ;   that  thev  should   have   the  work  that  is 
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paid  for.  Systematic  instruction  was  given  re- 
garding  sanitary  conditions  and  city  ordinances 
touching  streets,  yards,  alleys,  and  garbage- 
boxes.  The  children  were  made  official  inspect- 
ors and  blanks  furnished  them  on  which  to  enter 
complaints.  Prompt  attention  from  the  Board  of 
Health  followed  these  repoits.  One  girl  reported 
a  street  that  had  not  been  swept  since  it  was 
paved  in  June,  1896.  In  four  days  it  was  swept, 
but  the  dirt  was  not  removed.  The  girl  again 
reported  the  matter,  the  work  was  finished,  and 
she  became  a  person  of  much  importance  and  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  Miles  of  broken  side- 
walk were  repaired,  and  the  children  learned  re- 
spect for  their  own  abilities  and  for  the  officials 
who  attended  to  wrongs  to  which  their  attention 
was  called. 

THE  SCHOOLS  ARE  POPULAR. 

A  large  share  of  the  success  of  the  school  came 
from  the  sloyd,  for  the  boys  came  in  the  begin- 
ning attracted  by  the  carpenter  shop,  and  boys 
and  girls  alike  took  the  work.  From  the  day 
the  school  opened  and  a  bright-haired,  squint- 
eyed  boy  about  three  feet  high  came  up  to  his 
teacher  with  the  air  of  building  a  church  if  only 
he  were  furnished  tools  and  said,  ''Teacher, 
when  are  we  going  to  begin  to  make  things  ?  "  to 
the  final  day  when  they  willingly  stayed  to  help 
put  *avvay  the  loved  tools,  the  interest  never 
flagged.  The  worst  boys  were  good  boys  here. 
One  small  boy  when  asked  how  he  liked  sloyd 
said,  "  Dis  ?  Dis  beats  wad  in',"  and  no  higher 
tribute  could  be  paid  in  a  neighborhood  where 
''wadin'*'  in  the  puddles  made  by  sprinkling- 
carts  and  in  the  green-scum  ditches  left  by  insuf- 
ficient drainage  forms  the  choicest  pleasure. 
The  principal,  Mr.  Waterman,  said  in  his  report 
of  the  school:  "  This  department  clearly  demon- 
strates that  it  is  possil)le  to  obtain  a  strong  hold 
on  troublesome  and  unruly  boys  by  means  of 
manual  training." 
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For  the  elementary  housework  a  large  class- 
room was  divided  by  screens  into  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room, and  bedroom.  Beyond  this  there  was 
no  make-believe  about  it.  A  sure  enough  bed 
with  white  counterpane  and  pillows,  wash-stand, 
chairs,  and  rugs  fitted  out  the  bedroom.  In  the 
dining-room  were  a  dining- table  and  cupboard 
filled  with  dishes.  Each  little  girl  had  her  white 
apron,  and  very  great  was  her  satisfaction  in  the 
work  she  could  do.  They  had  lessons  in  sweeping, 
dusting,  dish- washing,  arranging  flowers,  making 
the  bed,  and  all  the  rest.  A  mother  came  also 
to  learn  to  make  the  bed,  because  her  little 
daughter  had  told  her  that  she  did  not  know  how. 

The  singing  was  closely  related  to  and  helped 
to  unify  the  other  efforts.  It  was  of  an  indus- 
trial patriotic  nature,  yet  it  gave  the  poetic  touch. 
Miss  Hofer  told  the  children  some  story  of  bees 
or  woods  or  work,  and  when  their  interest  was 
aroused  she  taught  them  a  song  about  the  same 
thing. 

The  nature  work,  carefully  taught,  was  supple- 
mented and  enlarged  by  the  excursions  into  the 
country.  Twice  during  the  term  of  six  weeks 
each  class  had  an  excursion  day.  The  ignorance 
of  these  poor  little  mites  regarding  the  most 
common  things  of  country  life  might  be  amusing 
were  it  not  so  profoundly  pathetic.  It  was  a 
little  Italian  who  fell  on  his  face  to  kiss  the  grass 
in  his  delight  at  the  wonder  of  it  all. 

Within  the  past  winter  the  settlement  sent 
some  flowers  to  a  sick  boy  who  had  been  one  of 
their  problems  the  summer  before.  * '  Ain*t  they 
nice  ?  "  he  said.  '  *  I  like  'em  so.  Do  you  know, 
I  didn't  use  to  care  anything  about  'em  and  how 
they  grew  till  we  went  to  the  woods  last  summer 
and  dug  'em  up." 

One  afternoon  the  fathers  and  mothers,  150  of 
them,  came  by  special  invitation  to  visit  the 
school  and  talk  it  all  over.  Miss  McDowell  spoke 
to  them  in  English,  Mr.  Waterman  in  German, 
and  one  of  the  parents  in  Bohemian;  the  janitor, 
too,  made  a  speech,  and  as  a  result  of  it  all  they 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
manual  training  in  the  Seward  school,  and  the 
petition  was  granted. 

The  teachers,  from  the  principal,  Mr.  Richard 
Waterman,  Jr.,  and  his  admirable  assistant,  Mrs. 
Lizzie  T.  Hart,  through  the  corps  of  twenty- one  de- 
partment workers,  were  not  only  trained  specialists, 
but  teachers  who  gave  themselves  generously  to 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils.  The  management 
was  not  willing  to  take  tired- out  teachers  who 
had  already  worked  ten  months  of  the  year. 
They   wanted    enthusiastic    specialists   and   had 


them,  and  much  of  the  success  was  due  to  just 
this  enthusiasm. 

Many  friends  sent  flowers  to  the  school,  eo, 
that  the  rooms  were  bowers  day  after  day.  A 
noteworthy  loan  was  made  by  the  Art  Institute 
of  many  large,  well -framed  photographs.  Classy 
in  pedagogy  at  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  made  special  study  of  methods 
used  there  as  at  an  experiment  station  where 
most  valuable  results  were  worked  out. 

THE    VACATION    SCHOOL    HAS    COME    TO    STAY. 

This  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  vacation -school 
idea  as  it  stands  to-day.  A  Boston  paper  asks, 
<'  Can  any  one  doubt  the  wisdom  of  supple- 
menting the  work  of  our  public  schools  in  this 
practical  way  ?"  and  the  Chicago  Inter- Ocean  de- 
clares, *  *  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  was  never 
done  in  the  same  length  of  time  toward  the  mak- 
ing of  good  citizens."  From  each  school  comes 
the  same  remarkable  testimony  that  little  dis- 
cipline is  necessary.  The  unruly  child  has  found, 
for  the  time  at  least,  his  salvation  in  his  work. 

For  this  coming  summer  the  work  in  Boston 
and  Brooklyn  is  to  be  carried  on  as  before.  In 
Chicago  the  women's  clubs,  thirty-two  of  them, 
have  made  strong  effoils  to  increase  the  number  of 
schools.  Three  are  now  provided  for  ;  one  at 
the  Seward  in  the  stock -yards  district,  one  in  the 
Jewish  quarter,  and  one  in  the  Italian  quarter. 
New  York's  School  Board  has  adopted  the  work 
and  voted  $12,000  for  the  support  of  sum^mer 
schools.  In  the  other  cities  it  is  hoped  that  the 
regular  departments  of  education  will  undertake 
this  as  a  part  of  their  work,  feeling  that  it  should 
be  m  no  sense  a  charity,  except  as  a  library  or  a 
university  is  philanthropic. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  a  little  more  fully 
the  advisability  of  giving  over  the  vacation 
schools  to  any  public  board  of  education.  They 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  those  most  intelligently 
interested  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  most  needy, 
hampered  only  in  the  use  of  the  most  advanced 
methods  to  that  end  by  lack  of  means.  Cannot 
that  lack  be  met  in  another  way  than  by  giving 
over  this  vital  interest  to  bodies  whose  very 
tenure  of  oflBce  makes  efficiency  and  disinterested- 
ness uncertain  ?  Are  we  so  satisfied  with  the 
school  work  of  ten  months  of  the  year  that  we 
wish  to  give  over  from  its  wisest  workers  this 
opportunity  of  testing  faithfully  what  is  new  and 
good,  what  tends  most  to  the  development  of 
boys  and  girls  into  sterling  men  and  women,  what 
most  truly  educates  to  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  good  citizenship  ? 
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THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN  AND  AFTER. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  begins  with 
an  unsigned  article  under  this  title,  which 
briefly  reviews  the  characters  of  the  Spanish  and 
American  nations,  the  Cuban  nuisance,  and  the 
salient  events  which  preceded  the  present  war. 
The  author  takes  Mr.  Buckle's  view,  that  the 
Spaniards  are  relics  of  mediaBvalism.  Mr.  Bucl'le 
considers  Spain  as  a  country  which  regards  the 
past  rather  than  the  future,  which  is  excluded 
from  the  great  European  movement  begun  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  ''has  ever  since  been 
steadily  advancing,  unsettling  old  opinions,  de- 
stroying old  follies,  reforming  and  improving  on 
every  side,  influencing  even  such  barbarous 
countries  as  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  leaving 
Spain  untouched.  .  .  .  While  Europe  is  ring- 
ing with  the  noise  of  intellectual  achievements 
.  .  .  Spain  sleeps  on,  untroubled,  unheeding, 
impassive,  receiving  no  impressions  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  making  no  impressions 
upon  it.'* 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  writer  accepts  President 
Eliot*s  summary  of  what  the  United  States  has 
done  for  civilization,  under  five  different  heads 
— peace -keeping,  religious  toleration,  the  devel- 
opment of  manhood  suffrage,  the  welcoming  of 
newcomers,  and  the  diffusion  of  well-being — 
reasonable  grounds  for  a  steady,  glowing  patriot- 
ism. He  quotes  President  Eliot's  belief  that 
there  is  a  strong  ethical  sentiment  under  each  of 
these  developments  and  a  strong  moral  and  social 
purpose.  These  comparisons  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States  are  made  to  lead  up  to  the  At- 
lantic Monthly's  thesis  that  thete  is  entirely  be- 
neath the  minor  and  accidental  causes  of  the  war 
a  deeper  current  of  American  public  opinion 
which  has  rushed  us  into  tliis  war — a  public 
opinion  which  is  instinctively  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  deplorable  misgovernment  of  Cuba 
would  continue  until  the  United  States  had  set 
up  a  better  state  of  things;  that  Spain's  methods 
and  our  own  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  ;  and 
that  her  methods  are  not  effective  to  govern 
islands  so  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  These 
minor  and  accidental  causes  are  those  which  some 
people  believe  to  be  the  essential  causes  of  the 
war — that  is,  the  newspapers  '*  conducted  by  lost 
souls  that  make  merchandise  of  all  things  that 
inflame  men's  worst  passions" — to  use  the  At- 
lantic's phrase — "  a  Congress  with  no  attractive 
political  programme  for  the  next  election,  and  a 
spirit  of  unrest  among  those  classes  of  the  people 
who  had  not  wholly  recovered  from  the  riot  in 


false  hopes  that  inspired  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1896 — these  and  more  made  their  con- 
tributions to  the  rapidly  rising  excitement.  But 
all  these  together  could  not  have  driven  us  to  war 
if  we  had  not  been  willing  to  be  driven,  if  the 
conviction  had  not  become  firm  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  was  a  blot 
on  civilization  that  had  now  begun  to  bring  re- 
proach to  us ;  and  when  the  President,  who 
favored  peace,  declared  it  *  intolerable,*  the  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  accept  his  judgment." 

THE    SENTIMENT    AGAINST    ANNEXATION. 

* '  Not  only  is  there  in  the  United  States  an 
unmistakable  popular  approval  of  war  as  the  only 
effective  means  of  restoring  civilization  in  Cuba, 
but  the  judgment  of  the  English  people  promptly 
approved  it — giving  evidence  of  an  instinctive 
race  and  institutional  sympathy.  If  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  and  methods  stand  for  any- 
thing, the  institutions  and  methods  of  Spanish 
rule  in  Cuba  are  an  abomination  and  a  reproach. 
And  English  sympathy  is  not  more  significant  as 
an  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  war  and  as  a 
good  omen  for  the  future  of  free  institutions  than 
the  equally  instinctive  sympathy  with  Spain  that 
has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  decadent  in- 
fluences on  the  continent.  Indeed,  the  real 
meaning  of  American  civilization  and  ideals  will 
henceforth  be  somewhat  more  clearly  understood 
in  several  quarters  of  the  world. 

<*  American  character  will  be  still  better  under- 
stood when  the  whole  world  clearly  perceives 
that  the  purpose  of  the  war  is  only  to  remove 
from  our  very  doors  this  cruel  and  inefficient 
piece  of  medisevalism  which  is  one  of  the  two 
great  scandals  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century  ; 
for  it  is  not  a  war  of  conquest.  There  is  a  strong 
and  definite  sentiment  against  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  and  against  our  responsibility  for  its  govern- 
ment further  than  we  are  now  bound  to  be  re- 
sponsible. Once  free,  let  it  govern  itself  ;  and  it 
ought  to  govern  itself  at  least  as  well  as  other 
Spanish- American  countries  that  have  governed 
themselves  since  they  achieved  their  independ- 
ence " 

AND    AFTER. 

This  writer  says  that  the  problems  that  are  like- 
ly to  follow  after  the  war  are  graver  than  those 
that  led  to  it.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  this 
change  in  our  national  policy  may  change  our 
very  national  character.  •'  And  we  are  now  play- 
ing with  the  great  forces  that  may  shape  the 
future  of  the  world — almost  before  we  know  it." 
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Only  a  few  weeks  ago  these  seventy  millions  of 
people  were  engaged  with  the  peaceful  problems 
of  industry,  administration,  and  finance.  Now 
they  are  at  war,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  that 
adventurous  spirit  which  inhabits  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on man  will  be  content  to  return  to  the  unimagi- 
native tasks  that  have  occupied  the  race  for  more 
than  a  generation.  What  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
writer  calls  ^  ^  the  old  outdoor  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  may  refuse  to  go  into  harness  again. 
Now  a  generation  has  come  to  manhood  that  has 
had  no  part  in  any  great  adventure.  Our  politics, 
our  literature  and  art  have  been  of  the  indoor 
nature,  rather  negative  than  positive. 

This  opportunity  may  prove  a  temptation  to 
fling  out  again  into  the  world.  *  <  Are  we,  by  vir- 
tue of  our  surroundings  and  institutions,  become 
a  different  people  from  our  ancestors,  or  are  we 
yet  the  same  race  of  Anglo-Saxons  whose  rest- 
less energy  in  colonization,  in  conquest,  in  trade, 
in  the  spread  of  civilization  has  carried  their 
speech  into  every  part  of  the  world  and  planted 
their  habits  everywhere  ?" 

OUR    GREATEST    VICTORY. 

<'  The  removal  of  the  scandal  of  Spain's  con- 
trol of  its  last  American  colony  is  as  just  and 
merciful  as  it  is  pathetic — a  necessary  act  of  sur- 
gery for  the  health  of  civilization.  Of  the  two 
disgraceful  scandals  of  modern  misgovern ment, 
the  one  which  lay  within  our  correction  will  no 
longer  deface  the  world.  But  when  we  have  re- 
moved it,  let  us  make  sure  that  we  stop  ;  for  the 
Old  World's  troubles  are  not  our  troubles  nor  its 
tasks  our  tasks,  and  we  should  not  become  sharers 
in  its  jealousies  and  entanglements.  The  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  race  in  the  equalization  of 
opportunity  and  in  well-being  depends  on  demo- 
cratic institutions,  of  which  we,  under  God,  are 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  our  shortcomings,  the  chief 
beneficiaries  and  custodians.  Our  greatest  vic- 
tory will  not  be  over  Spain,  but  over  ourselves — 
to  show  once  more  that  even  in  its  righteous 
wrath  the  republic  has  the  virtue  of  self-restraint. 
At  every  great  emergency  in  our  history  we  have 
had  men  equal  to  the  duties  that  faced  us.  The 
men  of  the  Revolution  were  the  giants  of  their 
generation.  Our  Civil  War  brought  forward  the 
most  striking  personality  of  the  century.  As 
during  a  period  of  peace  we  did  not  forget  our 
courage  and  efficiency  in  war,  so,  we  believe, 
during  a  period  of  routine  domestic  politics  we 
have  not  lost  our  capacity  for  the  largest  states- 
manship. The  great  merit  of  democracy  is  that 
out  of  its  multitudes  who  have  all  had  a  chance 
for  natural  development  there  arise,  when  occa- 
sion demands,  stronger  and  wiser  men  than  any 
class -governed  societies  have  ever  bred." 


THE  COST  OF  CARRYING  ON  A  WAR. 

IN  the  June  McClure's  Mr.  George  B.  Waldron 
has  an  article  on  **  The  Cost  of  War/*  in 
which  he  gives  the  figures  of  the  great  wars, 
especially  of  our  Civil  War,  as  concerns  the  finan 
cial  aspect.  He  says  that  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years  the  wars  of  Christian  Europe  and 
America  have  cost  the  lives  of  5,000,000  men 
and  $20,000,000,000. 

*<  The  experiences  of  our  own  country  illustrate 
the  losses  caused  by  war.  That  seven  years  of 
struggle  which  gave  the  nation  indep)endence  re- 
quired 1135,000,000.  To-day  the  nation  can 
raise  a  like  sum  from  the  gold  lying  idle  in  the 
Treasury.  But  then  it  fell  upon  a  j)eople  whose 
population  was  only  a  twentieth  of  the  present 
number,  and  whose  wealth  was  much  less  in  pro- 
portion. The  United  States  began  their  exist- 
ence with  a  debt  burden  of  $75,000,000.  This 
was  about  $19  per  capita,  or  larger  by  half  than 
the  debt  of  to-day.  The  deficit  fell  to  $45,000,- 
000  in  1812.  Then  came  the  'second  War  of 
Independence,'  which  carried  it  up  to  $127,- 
000,000.  By  1836  the  nation  did  not  owe  a 
dollar. 

COST    OP    Ol'R    CIVIL    WAR. 

**  In  1860  the  debt  was  only  $65,000,000.  But 
with  the  firing  on  Sumter  the  people  of  the 
North  awoke  to  their  task,  and  thereafter  $2, 500,  - 
000  a  day  was  needed  until  once  more  a  common 
flag  floated  over  the  nation.  That  struggle  coet 
the  people  of  the  North  in  direct  outlay  $3,400,- 
000,000.  With  the  much  smaller  direct  cost  to 
the  Confederacy,  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
the  interference  with  industries,  the  total  loes 
must  have  been  not  less  than  $8,000,000,000,  or 
one- half  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  nation  before 
the  opening  of  hostilities. 

'*  After  the  conflict  was  over  the  national  debt 
stood  at  $2,756,000,000.  Year  after  year  it  has 
been  a  drag  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
until  nearly  $2, 000,000, 000  has  been  discharged. 
But  in  the  thirty-seven  years  since  the  war  opened 
the  nation  has  paid  in  inter^t  on  that  debt  an 
amount  equal  to  the  original  principal  and 
$2,250,000,000  more  in  pensions  to  the  soldiers 
and  their  families.  These  two  items,  the  direct 
fruits  of  the  war,  amount  to  $5,000,000,000,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  The  country  is  paying  annually 
in  interest  and  pensions  $160,000,000,  which  is 
more  by  $35,000,000  than  ten  and  twenty  years 
ago  and  about  equal  to  .these  same  expenditures 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  not  improbable 
from  the  present  outlook  that  another  $2,000, 
000,000  will  be  paid  in  the  same  way  before  the 
obligations  of  that  one  war  are  met.  During  the 
past  six   years  the   expenditures   for  wars   past 
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and  future  have  averaged  over  $250,000,000,  or 
more  by  $50,000,000  a  year  than  all  the  other 
expenses  of  the  Government. 

WHAT    COULD    HAVE    BEEN    DONE  WITH    THE  MONEY. 

*  •  The  total  cost  of  war  to  the  North  and  South 
would  have  bought  the  freedom  of  every  slave 
and  left  enough  to  pay  all  the  peace  expenses  of 
the  federa]  Government  for  half  a  century.  The 
divided  nation  expended  money  enough  during 
the  struggle  to  supply  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  with  ample  food  for  the  entire  four  years. 
And  the  sums  spent  and  to  be  spent  since  because 
of  the  war  would  feed  the  people  for  another  four 
years.  The  treasure  destroyed  because  of  that  con- 
flict would  purchase  the  entire  185,000  miles  of 
railroad,  with  all  its  rolling-stock,  stations,  yards, 
and  other  property,  and  all  the  2,300  miles  of 
canals,  with  every  boat  that  plies  through  their 
waters  ;  it  would  purchase  in  addition  every  ves- 
sel flying  the  American  flag  on  all  the  oceans, 
rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  world  ;  all  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and 
everything  belor^ng  to  them  ;  and  all  the  mines 
and  quarries  of  the  nation,  including  the  pro- 
ducers of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  petroleum, 
marble,  and  every  other  substance  that  comes 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Even  all  these 
would  not  exhaust  the  wealth  gpent  because  of 
that  war,  since  there  would  yet  be  enough  to  buy 
every  school- house  and  church  that  the  people  of 
this  country  now  own." 


THECOSTUNESS  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER  SYSTEM. 

IN  concluding  an  article  on  the  conscription  of 
soldiers  in  the  J^orth  American  Review  for 
May,  Capt.  James  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  considers 
some  of  the  financial  aspects  of  our  volunteer 
army  system : 

*  *  It  should  l>e  remembered  that  modern  wars 
are  paid  for  not  so  much  by  those  who  take  part 
m  them  as  by  succeeding  generations.  While 
great  sacrifices  are  made,  a  war  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  directly  impoverish  the  people  of  a  country, 
as  formerly  was  the  case.  Taxation  is  of  course 
increased,  but  the  great  sums  necessary  are 
largely  obtained  by  issues  of  bonds.  1  he  ability 
of  a  nation  to  raise  money  on  bond  issues  de- 
pends much  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
but  also  largely  upon  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt  already  existing.  If  this  is  small,  war  may 
be  conducted  without  raising  materially  the  rate 
of  taxation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national 
debt  be  unduly  large,  the  power  of  the  nation  to 
borrow  is  limited,  and  the  sums  needed  to  prose 
cute  the  war  have  to  be  obtained  largely  by  im- 
mediate  and   extreme    taxation.      Every  dollar. 


then,  that  is  devoted  to  reducing  the  national 
debt  may  be  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  the 
nation's  war  chest. 

**  In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  our  money 
flowed  like  water.  In  our  desperate  endeavor  to 
succeed  little  foresight  was  shown,  and  in  our 
gratitude  to  the  victors  we  still  further  built  up 
the  tremendous  load  of  obligations  by  a  pension 
list  which  astounds  the  world.  We  enlisted  in 
that  war  2,500,000  men.  These  men  cost  us  tor 
pay  $l,000,000,i)00;  for  United  States  bounties, 
♦300,000,000;  for  local  bounties,  $300,000,000; 
for  pensions  already  paid,  $2,000,000,000.  The 
volunteer  system,  then,  is  a  costly  system.  By 
it  both  men  and  money  are  wasted.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sacrifices  which  result  from  our 
adherence  to  it  do  not  equal  those  we  would  en- 
dure were  we  to  emulate  the  patriotic  submission 
to  universal  conscription  of  the  people  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  thus  secure  the  effective 
means  of  preparing  in  peace  for  war." 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  CURRENT  NAVAL 
FALLACIES. 

IN  the  June  Harper  s  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  points 
out  several  errors  that  are  occurring  with 
respect  to  naval  matters,  and  especially  to  the 
naval  matters  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
error  that  is  so  commonly  made  is  the  thought 
that  the  United  States  needs  a  navy  for  defense 
only.  This  rises  from  a  confusion  of  ideas — a 
political  idea  and  a  military  idea,  under  the  one 
term  of  defense.  So  far  as  the  political  precept 
is  concerned  he  willingly  subscribes  to  it,  but  the 
military  part  of  the  confused  statement  is,  he 
thinks,  disastrous,  if  accepted.  *  *  Among  all 
masters  of  military  art,"  he  says,  ''including 
therein  naval  art,  it  is  a  thoroughly  accepted 
principle  that  mere  defensive  war  means  military 
ruin,  and  therefore  national  disaster.  A  navy 
for  defense  only,  in  the  political  sense,  means  a 
navy  that  will  only  be  used  in  case  we  are  forced 
into  war ;  a  navy  for  defense  only,  in  the  mili- 
tary sense,  means  a  navy  that  can  only  await 
attack  and  defend  its  own,  leaving  the  enemy  at 
ease  as  regards  his  own  interests  and  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  own  time  and  manner  of  fighting." 

THE  COAST- DEFENSE  PROBLEM. 

The  second  fallacy  which  Captain  Mahan  sots 
right  is  that  a  navy  for  defense  only  means  for 
the  immediate  defense  of  our  seaports  and  coast- 
line, an  allowance  also  being  made  for  scatten^d 
cruisers  to  prey  upon  an  enemy's  commerce.  As 
for  our  seaports  and  coast-line  defense,  Captain 
Mahan  says  that  all  of  our  greatest  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  can  be  defended  better 
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by  forts  than  by  ships,  but  if,  instead  of  a  navy 
for  defense  only,  there  be  one  so  large  that  the 
enemy  must  send  a  great  many  ships  across  the 
Atlantic,  if  he  sends  any,  then  the  question 
whether  he  can  spare  so  great  a  number  is  very 
serious,  considering  the  ever- critical  condition  of 
European  politics.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we 
could  put  twenty  battleships  in  commission  for 
war  in  thirty  days,  and  that  we  had  threatening 
trouble  with  either  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  or  Russia.  There  is  iK)t  one  of  these, 
except  Great  Britain,  that  could  afford  to  send 
over  here  twenty-five  battleships,  which  would 
be  the  very  fewest  needed,  seemg  the  distance  of 
their  operations  from  home,  while  we  have  friendly 
ports. 

WE  DO  NOT  NEED  A  NAVY  LARGER  THAN  ENGLAND'S. 

The  third  fallacy  is  that  if  we  go  beyond  a 
navy  for  defense  only,  by  acquiring  any  territory 
overseas,  either  by  negotiation  or  conquest,  we 
step  at  once  to  the  need  of  having  a  navy  larger 
than  the  largest,  which  is  that  of  Great  Britain, 
now  the  largest  in  the  world.  Captain  Mahan 
says,  suppose  we  do  annex  Hawaii  ;  it  is  use- 
ful to  us  and  we  should  have  it  for  a  coaling 
station  and  for  a  base  of  supplies.  Under  our 
present  conditions  either  France  or  Great  Britain 
could  spare  ships  enough  to  overcome  our  force 
and  take  Hawaii,  but  if  our  navy  were  half  the 
size  of  the  British,  Great  Britain  could  not  aflford 
to  send  half  her  fleet  so  far  away  from  home,  nor, 
if  we  had  half  ours  in  the  Pacific  and  half  in  the 
Atlantic,  could  she  afford  to  send  one- third  or 
one -fourth  of  her  entire  navy  so  far  from  her 
greater  interests,  independent  of  the  fact  that, 
even  if  victorious,  it  would  l>e  very  badly  used 
before  our  force  was  defeated.  Hawaii  is  not 
worth  that  to  Great  Britain,  whereas  it  is  of  so 
much  consequence  to  us  that,  even  if  lost,  it  would 
probably  be  returned  at  a  peace,  as  Martinique 
and  Guadeloupe  invariably  have  been  to  France. 

*'  Now  the  argument  as  to  the  British  fleet  is 
still  stronger  as  to  France,  for  she  is  as  distant 
as  Great  Britain  and  has  a  smaller  navy.  The 
argument  is  different  as  reu:ards  Japan,  for  she  is 
nearer  by  far  than  they,  only  half  as  far  again  as 
we,  and  that  power  has  recently  given  us  an  in- 
timation which,  if  we  disregard,  we  do  so  in  face 
of  the  facts.  Her  remonstrance  about  the  annex- 
ation of  Hawaii,  however  far  it  went,  gave  us 
fair  warning  that  a  great  naval  state  was  about 
to  come  into  being  in  the  Pacific,  prepared  to 
watch,  and  perhaps  to  contest,  our  action  in 
wiiat  we  thought  our  interests  demanded.  From 
that  instant  the  navy  of  Japan  becomes  a  stand- 
ard, showing,  whether  we  annex  the  islands  or 
not,  a  mininmm  beneath  which   our  Pacific  fleet 


cannot  be  allowed  to  fall,   without  becoming  a 
*  navy  for  defense  only,'  in  the  very  worst  sense. 

THE    FACTOR    OP    POSITION. 

*  *  This  brief  train  of  reasoning  will  suggest  why 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  navy  equal  to  the 
greatest,  in  order  to  insure  that  sense  of  fear 
which  deters  a  rival  from  war  or  handicaps  his 
action  in  war.  The  biggest  navy  that  ever  ex- 
isted cannot  ?il  be  sent  on  one  mission,  in  any 
probable  ctal«  of  the  political  world.  A  much 
smaller  force,  favorably  placed,  produces  an 
effect  far  beyond  its  proportionate  numl»ers  ;  for, 
to  quote  again  Napoleon's  phrase,  *  War  is  a 
business  of  positions.'  This  idea  is  by  no  means 
new,  even  to  unprc*  nal  men  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  so  old  that  ii  is  deplorable  to  see  such 
fatuous  arguments  as  the  necessity  of  equaling 
Great  Britain's  navy  adduced  against  any  scheme 
of  external  policy.  The  annexation  of  Hawaii, 
to  recur  to  that,  may  be  bad  policy  for  many 
reasons,  of  which  1  cm  no  good  judge  ;  but,  as  a 
naval  student,  I  hesitJte  not  to  say  that  while 
annexation  may  entail  h  bigger  navy  than  is  de- 
manded for  the  mere  exclusion  of  other  states 
from  the  islands — though  1  personally  do  not 
think  so — it  is  absurd  to  say  that  we  should  need 
a  navy  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain." 

THE    * 'obsolete''    ARGUMENT. 

The  fourth  point  that  Captain  Mahan  wishes 
to  controvert  is  the  argument  against  a  navy  so 
frequently  made,  that  a  ship  becomes  obsolete  in 
a  very  few  years.  This,  he  says,  is  one  of  those 
half-truths  which,  as  Tennyson  has  it,  are  ever 
the  worst  lies.  Captain  Mahan  says  that  no  ship 
is  obsolete  for  which  fighting  work  can  be  found, 
with  a  tolerable  chance,  a  fighting  chance,  of  her 
being  successful ;  because,  though  unequal  to 
this  or  that  position  of  exposure,  she,  by  occu 
pying  an  inferior  one,  releases  a  better  ship.  And 
here  again,  he  says,  we  must  guard  ourselves 
from  thinking  that  inferior  force — ^inferior  in 
number  or  inferior  in  quality — has  no  chance 
against  a  superior.  So  he  does  not  think  there 
is  any  need  to  worry  about  a  ship  becominc^  obso- 
lete any  more  than  there  is  over  the  fact  that  the 
l)est  suit  of  to-day  may  be  that  for  the  oflBce  next 
year,  or  may  finally  descend  to  a  dependent,  or 
be  cut  down  for  a  child.  Whatever  money  a 
nation  may  be  willing  to  spend  on  maintaining 
its  first  line  of  ships,  it  is  not  weaker,  but 
stronger,  when  one  of  these  drops  into  the  re- 
serve and  is  replaced  by  a  newer  ship.  The  great 
anxiety,  in  truth,  is  not  lest  the  ships  should  not 
continue  valid,  but  lest  there  be  not  trained  men 
enough  to  man  both  the  first  hne  and  the  re- 
serve. 
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THE    <<  MAINE"    IKCIDENf. 

The  fifth  point  of  Captain  Mahan*8  article  is 
raised  by  the  apprehensions  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine  has  produced  for  a  good  many 
anxioiis  people.  Assuming  for  argument  that  it 
was  accidental,  he  says  it  is  evidently  a  very 
long  and  quite  illogical  step  to  infer  that  because 
the  results  of  an  accident  may  be  dreadful,  there- 
fore the  danger  of  the  accident  occurring  at  all 
is  very  great.  On  land  a  slight  derangement  of 
a  rail,  a  slight  obstacle  on  a  track,  the  breaking 
of  a  wheel  or  of  an  axle,  may  plunge  a  railroad 
train  to  frightful  disaster  ;  but  we  know  from 
annual  experience  that  while  such  accidents  do 
happen,  and  sometimes  with  appalling  conse- 
quences, the  chance  of  their  happening  in  a  par- 
ticular case  is  so  remote  that  we  disregard  it.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  present  bat- 
tleship is  not  a  sudden  invention,  springing  up 
in  a  night,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  or  newly  con- 
trived by  a  council  sitting  for  the  purpose,  like  a 
brand-new  constitution  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  battleship  of  to-day  is  the  outcome  of 
a  gradual  evolution  extending  over  forty  years. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  BATTLESHIP  DO  IN  BATTLE? 

IX   the  June  Atlantic  Monthly  Prof.    Ira   N. 
Hoi  lis   has   an   essay  on    ' '  The    Uncertain 
Factors  in  Naval  Conflicts."     He  says  that  some 
of  the  doubts  concerning  modern  naval  fighting 
machines  in  the  minds  of  over- anxious   people 
are  without  foundation.     For  instance,  there  is 
no  difference  between  iron  and  steel  or  wood, 
so  far  as  safety  is  concerned;  a  wooden  ship  will 
sink  just  as  certainly  as  a  metal  one  under  the 
same  conditions.     The  real  anxiety  should  come 
from   the  enormous  complexity  of  the  modern 
ships  construction.     All  vessels,  says  Professor 
Hollis,    are  not  the  death-traps  they  are   often 
thought  to   be,  and  he  is  inclined  to  have  less 
uneasiness  than  that  generally  expressed  as  to 
the  results  of  a  modern  naval  fight.     He  takes 
the  Iowa  as  our  typical  battleship;  in  fact,  he 
calls  it  our  only  completed  example  of  the  sea- 
going battleship,    and   approves  of  the  phrase 
which  describes  her  as  a  *  *  vast  honeycomb  of 
steel. "     But  that  this  honeycomb  will  be  seriously 
injured  by  the  shock  of  shells  striking  the  hull 
he  denies  in  advance,  on  the  ground  that  the 
ship  has  already  experienced  just  as  great  a  shock 
from  the  discliarge  of  her  own  guns.     As  com- 
pared with  the  old   Constitution^   which   carried 
44  guns  to  the  Iowa's  46,  the  old  ship  fired  a 
broadside  of   about  700  pounds,  the  Iowa  dis- 
charging 4,560  pounds;  and  if  the  total  weight 
of  metal  is  reckoned  that  can  be  thrown  from  the 
Iowa  in  the  time  required  by  the  Constitution  to 


fire  a  broadside,  we  have  not  far  from  9,000 
pounds. 

THE   ACCURACY    OF   MODERN   GUNNERY. 

<  *  A  feature  of  the  modern  gun  will  doubtless 
be  its  accuracy  of  aim.  The  guns  of  the  first 
monitor  had  the  ordinary  sights,  and  the  men 
had  to  look  out  through  the  port-holes  of  a  re- 
volving turret  to  find  the  enemy.  We  might 
say  they  often  fired  ♦  on  the  wing, '  with  very  in- 
definite notions  of  the  range  and  the  briefest 
instant  for  training  the  guns.  The  Iowa's  tur- 
rets have  small  boxes  projecting  above  the  covers 
for  lookouts.  Horizontal  slits  are  cut  near  the 
tops  of  these  boxes,  giving  a  view  around  the 
horizon.  The  guns  themselves  are  aimed  by 
means  of  cross- hairs  in  telescopes,  and  fired  by 
electric  buttons  which  are  instantaneous  in  their 
action.  Once  the  cross-hair  is  on  the  object, 
the  projectile  may  be  sent  on  its  way  at  a  velocity 
of  2,000  feet  a  second  before  the  roll  of  the  ship 
has  time  to  impair  its  accuracy.  The  range  is 
found  by  means  of  instruments  set  up  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  which  make  the  ship  the  base 
line  of  a  triangle  having  the  target  for  its  apex. 
In  case  of  failure  of  the  instruments  the  range 
may  be  found  by  trial  of  the  rapid-fire  guns, 
which  deliver  from  6  to  20  shots  a  minute." 

THE   SHALL    THINGS   MOST   TROUBLESOME. 

Professor  Hollis  shows  how  carefully  modem 
naval  construction  has  provided  for  all  casualties 
to  the  vital  parts  of  the  battleship.  These  vitals 
are  placed  in  a  great  inverted  box  150  feet  long 
and  72  feet  broad,  with  14  inches  of  steel  on  the 
sides,  12  inches  on  the  ends,  and  2 J  on  the  top, 
while  the  rapid-fire  guns  are  placed  above  this, 
with  five- inch  steel  armor  on  the  sides  to  protect 
the  men  from  small -arm  fire.  This  great  protect- 
ive shell  and  the  perfection  of  the  machinery 
which  manages  the  enormous  guns  and  the  appli- 
ances make  it  unreasonable  to  expect  any  disas- 
trous results  from  the  main  engines  of  the  ship. 
But  the  small  things  may  lead  to  most  distressing 
and  hampering  complications.  For  instance,  the 
system  of  communication,  the  telephone  connec- 
tions, the  mechanical  bell-pulls,  the  speaking- 
tubes,  etc.,  may  be  interfered  with,  and  the  cut- 
ting of  them  all  would  throw  the  conning  tower 
out  of  action.  But  even  this  would  not  necessar- 
ily impair  the  fighting  efl&ciency,  as  the  central 
station  below  the  conning  tower  would  still  be 
available  ;  as  a  last  resort  a  line  of  men  could  be 
stationed  on  the  berth  deck. 

As  to  the  propelling  machinery  and  boilers, 
of  course  it  may  be  disastrous  to  have  them  de- 
ranged in  these  days  of  plentiful  rams  and  tor- 
pedoes.    They  are  placed,   however,   below  tho 
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water-line  and  are  very  substantially  built,  and 
Professor  Hollis  thinks  that  they  are  rather  less 
likely  to  give  out  in  battle  than  they  are  under 
stress  of  heavy  weather. 

The  steering  machinery  is  also  entirely  below 
the  water-line  and  is  a  well-tried  system.  So 
also  is  the  hydraulic  machinery  which  turns  the 
turrets  containing  the  twelve- inch  guns.  Both 
these  classes  of  machinery  are  run  by  engines 
situated  near  the  ship's  bottom^  so  that  a  shot 
could  not  disturb  them.  As  to  the  eight-inch 
guns,  they  can  be  turned  by  hand  as  well.  The 
only  accident  likely  to  happen  is  the  disturbance 
of  the  gearing,  due  to  the  impact  of  a  heavy  shot. 
Even  if  the  turrets  could  not  be  turned,  the  guns 
could  be  fought  by  turning  the  ship.  The  am- 
munition is  hoisted  by  electricity,  with  a  reserve 
of  hand  power. 

NOT    SUCH    A    MYSTERY,    AFTER    ALL. 

The  presence  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  com- 
plicated machinery  makes  the  personal  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  engineers  and  gunners  who  run 
the  ship  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  serious 
casualties  which  come  will  be,  in  Professor 
Hollis'  opinion,  from  lack  of  foresight  or  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  these  men,  rather  than  from 
any  fault  in  the  system  of  our  modem  fighting 
machines,  and  he  points  out  that  it  is  right  here 
where  the  American  navy  is  vastly  superior  to 
its  Spanish  opponent.  The  Spaniards  are  not  ex- 
celled by  our  men  or  any  men  in  bravery,  but 
they  have  not  the  steadiness  in  handling  the 
machinery  and  guns.  Professor  Hollis  proceeds 
to  take  up  the  questions  of  coaling,  dry-docking, 
ramming,  etc. ,  and  concludes  that  there  is  much 
less  of  the  sensational  side  of  war  with  these  big 
machines  than  the  newspapers  may  have  led  us  to 
suspect.  He  does  not  look  for  any  of  those 
gigantic  surprises  that  have  been  surmised.  **  It 
is  true,"  he  says,  **that  a  battleship  is  a  very 
complicated  machine,  liable  to  accident,  but  we 
may  feel  sure  that  here  the  genius  of  our  people 
has  not  gone  far  astray.  The  Americans  are 
naturally  mechanical,  and  instead  of  surprises  we 
may  look  for  many  confirmations  of  our  theories. 
We  may  lose  some  of  our  smaller  ships,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  great  disaster,  un- 
less one  of  our  battleships  should  be  taken  by 
surprise  or  overwhelmed  by  a  number  of  ships. 

'♦In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ma- 
chine is  not  an  untried  factor  in  warfare.  Its 
possibilities  are  really  the  unknown  quality  to  be 
determined  in  practice.  Our  guns  will  probably 
do  just  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  and  unless 
a  new  weapon,  more  certain  and  deadly  than 
anything  we  now  have,  l)e  devised,  a  single 
naval  battle  is  likely  to  affect  only  the  arrange- 


ment of  details  in  the  future.  The  qualities  of 
the  men  must,  after  all,  remain  the  determinmg 
element,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  think  that  they 
have  changed." 

THE  TORPEDO-BOAT  DESTROYER  OF  TO-DAY. 

MR.  JOHN  PLATT  has  in  the  May  Engi- 
neering Magazine  a  well-informed  article 
telling  of  *♦  The  Development  of  the  Torpedo- 
boat  Destroyer,"  which  is  especially  timely  for 
us  just  now,  when  the  Spanish  boats  of  this  tyj« 
are  apt  to  turn  up  anywhere  on  our  coast.  The 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  has  two  purpcwses,  the 
primary  one  being  to  destroy  the  enemy's  torpedo- 
boats,  as  its  name  implies  ;  the  second  one  is  to 
act  as  a  torpedo-boat  itself,  as  up  to  the  present 
time  the  usual  tubes  have  been  fitted  in  all  of 
these  craft.  For  these  purposes  it  must  have  a 
greater  speed  than  the  ordinary  torpedo-boat,  but 
it  must  be  capable  of  maintain tng  this  high  rate 
of  speed  in  a  heavy  sea-way,  and  finally  must  be 
a  suitable  platform  for  carrying  quick-firing  guns 
heavy  enough  to  sink  other  torpedo-boate  or 
destroyers.  These  should  not  be  less  than  six- 
pounders,  and  at  least  one  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounder  has  always  been  added. 

THE    FIRST   TORPEDO-BOATS. 

The  first  torpedo-boat  was  built  twenty-fivt 
years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Thornycroft,  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  Norwegian  Government.  This 
boat  had  a  speed  of  15  knots  an  hour. 
Four  years  later  the  same  firm  had  made  a 
boat  somewhat  larger  that  would  go  19.4 
knots  an  hour,  and  in  1878,  1880,  and  1885 
the  Messrs.  Yarrow  raised  this  speed  with  about 
the  same  size  of  boat  to  21.93,  22.16,  and 
25  knots  respectively.  The  first  boat  that  could 
be  said  to  be  in  the  class  of  the  torpedo  craft 
built  at  present  was  constructed  by  Thornycroft 
in  1887,  the  Ariete,  for  the  Spanish  Government. 
She  was  148  feet  long,  of  97  tons  displacement, 
and  of  1,600  horse-power,  for  a  speed  of  26.1 
knots  per  hour.  She  carried  four  three-pounder 
quick-firing  guns  and  two  torpedo-tubes.  These 
were  all  torpedo-boats.  The  first  attempt  to 
build  a  craft  of  the  destroyer  class  was  in  1885, 
when  a  number  of  **  torpedo-boat  catchers  "  were 
constructed,  carrying  two  three -pounder  quick- 
firing  guns  and  three  double- barrel  Nordenfeldt 
guns  as  an  alternative  to  torpedo-tubes.  They 
were  practically  worthless  for  the  purpose  tlieir 
name  indicated,  as  they  only  made  20  knots  an 
hour.  There  were  various  other  attempts,  some- 
times resulting  in  boats  having  a  displacement  a& 
large  as  810  tons,  with  nearly  5,000  horse-power, 
but  it  was  not  until  1 893  that  the  first  vessels 
which  might  be  properly  called  destroyers  were 
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designed  by  Thornycroft  and  Yarrow.  The  one 
was  named  the  Daring.  It  was  185  feet  long, 
19  feet  beam,  6  feet  3  inches  mean  draught,  and 
220  tons  displacement.  The  engines  on  the  trial 
developed  4,735  horse-power  and  a  speed  of 
29^  knots  per  hour.  The  Havock,  Yarrow's 
boat,  attained  a  speed  of  27.6  knots  an  hour. 
The  armament  consisted  of  one  twelve- pounder 
quick-firing  gun,  mounted  on  the  conning  tower, 
and  five  six- pounder  rapid-firing  guns,  four  for 
broadside  and  one  on  the  center  line  aft. 

THE    PRESENT    STANDARD    TYPE. 

After  still  further  variations,  Thornycroft  ar- 
rived at  the  present  English  destroyer,  which 
Mr.  Piatt  says  is  the  standard  and  the  most 
economical  vessel  of  the  type.  This  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Desperate  class.  The  requirements 
for  this  class  are  that  a  speed  of  30  knots  shall 
be  maintained  for  three  hours,  with  a  load  of  35 
tons  on  board  and  with  a  coal  consumption  of 
not  more  than  2\  pounds  per  horse-power  per 
hour.  The  Desperate  is  210  feet  long,  19  feet  6 
inches  beam,  and  7  feet  2  inches  mean  draught, 
with  a  total  displacement  of  275  tons.  Twin 
screws  are  driven  by  engines  with  high -pressure 
cylinders  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  on  the  three 
hours'  trial  a  speed  of  30^  knots  was  actually  at- 
tained. The  Spanish  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
Furor  and  Terror,  which  were  built  by  J.  &  G. 
Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  are  larger  than  the 
standard  English  class,  carrying  a  load  of  75 
tons,  and  with  a  heavier  armament,  too.  They 
make  a  speed  of  29  knots  per  hour.  Four  other 
boats  built  by  Thompson  for  Spain  are  the  Audaz, 
Osado,  Pluton,  and  Proserpina,  having  a  speed 
of  30. 3  knots  per  hour  and  developing  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  7,500  horse- power. 

BOATS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  TOO  LARGE. 

In  general,  the  typical  destroyer  varies  between 
275  tons  and  400  tons  trial  displacement,  with 
an  average  speed  of  30  knots  on  a  three-hour 
run,  and  this  with  a  coal  consumption  of  not 
more  than  2^  pounds  per  horse-power.  Mr.  Piatt 
says :  * '  As  the  size  of  the  boat  increases  over  300 
tons,  it  is  found  that  more  power  in  proportion 
is  required  for  a  given  speed,  and  hence  a  greater 
coal  consumption."  So  Mr.  Piatt  advocates  boats 
of  not  over  300  tons  displacement,  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  our  Government  at  present, 
while  they  are  deciding  on  the  boats  to  have  built. 
The  later  Thornycroft  boats  of  275  tons  showed 
a  coal  consumption  in  attaining  a  speed  exceeding 
30  knots  of  only  2.6  pounds  per  horse-power  per 
hour.  Mr.  Piatt,  who  is  an  Englishman,  gives 
this  interesting  account  of  the  manner  of  testing 
these  wonderful  little  craft : 


HOW 


DESTROYERS   ARE  TESTED. 


*  *  A  trial  trip  last  summer  in  the  North  Sea, 
on  a  boat  of  the  type  of  the  Desperate  with  half  a 
gale  blowing,  very  clearly  showed  that  a  boat  of 
this  size,  with  plenty  of  free-board,  is  capable  of 
running  satisfactorily  at  the  high  rate  of  speed 
called  for. 

*  *  The  *  destroyers '  built  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Thames  run  their  trial  trips  off 
the  Nore.  The  boat  is  taken  out  of  the  dock  by 
the  oflBcers  of  the  royal  navy.  The  machinery 
is  all  in  the  care  of  the  builders,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  run.  They  provide  their  own  pilot,, 
who  takes  charge  of  the  steering  when  she  is  put 
on  the  measured  mile.  If  the  boat  has  not  been^ 
out  before  she  at  once  steams  down  to  Sheer- 
ness,  where  she  is  swung  for  the  adjusting  of 
compasses.  Directly  this  is  done  the  boat  get® 
under  way,  and  all  becomes  activity  and  life  ; 
orders  are  given  for  closing  hatches  and  for 
starting  the  fans  which  produce  the  forced 
draft.  From  previous  experiences  it  is  known 
that  it  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  get  everything 
in  full  swing,  and  in  about  that  time  the  trial 
will  begin.  The  boat  has  to  run  for  three  hours 
and  to  be  run  over  the  measured  mile  six  times, 
three  with  the  tide  and  three  against  it ;  the 
revolutions  are  taken  from  start  to  finish  and  are 
taken  regularly  while  on  the  mile  ;  at  this  time 
indicator  cards  are  also  taken.  After  the  first 
two  runs  the  man  in  charge  of  the  machinery  is 
able  to  tell  what  rate  of  speed  he  is  making,  and 
if  he  is  not  satisfied  he  at  once  tries  to  turn  his 
engines  faster ;  before  the  last  of  the  six  runs 
he  will  have  been  able  to  tell  just  what  average 
of  revolutions  he  must  maintain  to  give  him  a 
speed  a  little  in  excess  of  the  contract  speed.  It 
is  now  nearly  always  the  case  that  by  the  end  of 
the  runs  on  the  mile  they  find  that  the  engines 
can  be  slowed  down  a  little  for  the  remainder  of 
the  trial  and  the  necessary  speed  obtained." 


BLOCKADE-CHASING  BEFORE  HAVANA. 

IN  the  June  McClure's  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai^ 
writing  from  the  blockade  fleet  off  Cuba^ 
gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  the 
chase  of  a  suspicious  ship  : 

**We  steamed  on  steadily,  and  about  4 
o'clock  the  coast  of  Cuba,  a  dark  fringe  of  palm 
trees  and  a  light  border  of  silver  sand,  began  to 
rise  to  view  out  of  the  soft  turquoise  seas.  We 
were  straining  our  eyes  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  battlements  of  the  Morro,  when  suddenly  our 
course  was  changed,  our  speed  quickened,  and 
as  the  fleet  swept  on  westward  toward  Havana 
the  admiral  signaled,  *  Take  no  heed  of  the 
movements  of  the  flagship, '  and  we  darted  off 
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to  the  eafftward,  to  intercept  %  black  speck  of  % 
vessel  which  was  steamiDg  along  Terj  close  in 
shore.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  chase  was 
no  match  in  speed  for  the  Xew  York,  and  long 
before  sunset  we  had  her  almost  in  range.  She 
was  thonght  to  be  an  aoxiliarv  cmiser  of  the 
Spanish  Transatlantic  Companv,  and  so,  of 
coarse,  carried  guns;  so  the  bogle  blew  to  gen- 
eral quarters  as  we  came  within  range.  The  ves- 
sel was  making  every  possible  effort  to  escape; 
the  black  smoke  roUed  out  of  her  stack  in  col- 
umns, and  the  captain  was  heading  straight  on 
to  the  reefs,  apparently  preferring  shipwreck 
to  capture.  About  6  o'clock  we  gave  him  an 
eight-pounder  across  his  bow,  and  she  came 
around  upon  the  second  and  slowly  steamed 
toward  us  at  half  steam.  It  was  a  merchant 
steamer,  the  Pedro,  of  3, 000  tons,  with  an  assorted 
-cargo,  and  before  night  closed  we  had  put  a 
prize  crew  on  board  and  sent  her  into  Key  West.  '* 

The  most  exciting  episode  of  the  cruise  was 
the  New  York's  chase  of  what  was  believed  on 
board  to  be  the  Spanish  armored  cruiser  Vizcaya. 

**  When  it  became  apparent  that  we  were  mak- 
ing at  least  five  knots  an  hour  more  than  the 
chase,  that  we  would  be  in  range  within  twenty 
minutes,  the  hard  features  of  the  gunners  relaxed 
into  broad  grins  of  satisfaction.  *  If  she  wants 
to  escape  she  will  have  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
lick  us,'  said  the  gunner's  mate  with  as  much 
positive  satisfaction  and  assurance  as  though  he 
was  saying  she  must  dive  or  go  up  in  a  balloon 
to  escape  us.  To  him  these  three  propositions 
were  all  equally  probable. 

'  *  The  ammunition  was  hauled  up  through  the 
shafts  ;  the  shell  extractor,  a  gigantic  pair  of 
sugar-tongs  about  6  feet  long,  came  in  view 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  the  gun  crew  hugged  to 
their  bosom  great  canvas  bags  containing  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  brown  prismatic  powder  as 
though  they  were  pet  cats  and  not  the  death- 
dealing  explosive  that  was  to  send  the  armor- 
piercing  projectiles  upon  their  destructive  coui^se. 
The  marines  hoisted  away  at  the  ammunition  pull- 
eys and  set  out  buckets  of  sand  along  the  spar 
and  gun  decks — *  to  keep  us  from  slipping  and 
falling  when  the  decks  are  slippery  with  blood,' 
said  the  mate  of  the  gunner's  crew  in  answer  to 
my  silent  inquiry. 

'*  The  uncertainty  and  tension  lasted  for  about 
twenty  minutes  after  every  preparation  for  going 
into  action  was  complete.  We  even  had  out  the 
hose,  for  a  fire  on  board  the  New  York  was  the 
only  thing  we  feared.  Now  the  flight  was  up, 
our  chase  would  have  to  face  us  or  be  dashed 
upon  the  coral  reefs,  of  which  we  could  now  see 
-  they  broke.  She  was  only  four  miles 
but  her  colors  flew  straight  toward 


us,  and  we  could  not  make  them  oaC  SnddeiLT 
she  changed  her  course  several  points,  the  ooL-r* 
became  plain  to  those  who  could  reAd  them,  m: 
a  number  was  run  up,  a  puff  of  smoke  caiDe 
from  a  turret,  and  a  flash  of  fire  jumped  out  t<^ 
ward  us.  The  action  had  begun.  I  he^rd  a  h>v 
click  in  the  turret  near  which  I  stood — nothin; 
loud  or  boisterous — only  a  click  like  the  ticking  cf 
a  watch  upon  a  still  summer's  night ;  but  :t 
meant  that  our  heavy  guns  were  ready  to  ht 
touched  off.  Another  column  of  smoke  and  ac 
other  arrow  of  flame  shot  out  from  the  side  of 
the  chase.  The  report  was  not  very  loud  and  ik* 
very  formidable  ;  it  seemed  to  be  merely  four- 
pounders  barking,  and  many  a  face  had  fallen  be- 
fore the  word  was  passed  down  from  the  bridge 
that  the  chase  was  an  Italian  man^f-war,  the 
Don  Giovanni  Bausan,  and  that  instead  of  a  fight 
we  were  only  getting  a  salute  for  the  admiral.** 


SUBPRISE  IN  WAR. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  May  Mr.  T.  Miller 
Maguire  discusses  the  subject  of  * »  Surpris*^ 
in  War,  from  a  Military  and  a  National  Point  ui 
View." 

The  object  of  every  strategist,  sajrs  this  writer. 
'  *  is  to  arrange  his  plans  and  his  marches  some 
time  before  the  decisive  battle  actually  take* 
place,  so  that  if  the  enemy  loses  the  battle  the 
enemy  will  be  placed  in  a  perilous  position,  his 
line  of  communications  will  be  threatened,  and 
he  will  continue  his  operations  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  his  own 
army  loses  the  battle,  he  can  retire  in  safety,  fall 
back  upon  a  new  position  or  a  new  base,  and  con- 
tinue his  operations  with  some  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success.  All  wise  plans  of  campaign  are 
illustrations  of  these  principles.  When  we  come 
to  tactics,  or  the  incidents  of  the  day  of  a  de- 
cisive battle,  the  object  is  to  turn,  if  possible,  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  into  a  ruinous  rout,  so  that 
the  beaten  army  may  be  driven  away  from  its 
base  and  supplies,  cut  to  pieces,  or  compelled  to 
capitulate.  To  put  the  enemy  off  his  guard  at 
the  true  point  of  attack,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
surprise  him,  is  the  best  method  of  securing 
these  results." 

Many  historical  instances  of  successful  mihtarr 
surprises  are  cited.  In  the  present  century  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  surprises  were  : 

Napoleon  in  Italy,  1800. 
Napoleon  in  Germany,  1805. 
Napoleon  in  Champagne,  1814. 
Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  18QBl 
Jackson  and  Lee  against  Pope,  1868. 
Lord  Roberts  at  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  1878. 
Lord  Wolaeley  at  Tel-el-Kebir  and  the  cMpUutji 
Cairo,  1883. 
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AMEBICAX    EXPERIENCE. 

In  this  country  we  should  by  this  tirae  know 
the  full  meaning  of  surprise  in  war.  This  article 
summarizes  the  situation  here  in  1861  as  fol- 
lows : 

<  *  In  the  middle  of  this  century  leaders  of  po- 
litical opinion  in  the  United  States  of  America 
were  like  other  political  dreamers  for  whom  the 
past  had  no  lessons  ;  they  ardently  expected  the 
arrival  of  the  millennium  like  our  exhibition  en- 
thusiasts in  1851.  The  Crimean  War,  the  Sol- 
ferino  campaign,  did  not  disabuse  them  ;  they 
only  thought  less  than  before  of  military  Euro- 
peans, who  were  lost  in  admiration  of  the  bar- 
baric pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  brutal 
war.  But  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
dream  of  the  Northern  folk  when  the  surprise  of 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  awakened  them  to  the 
truth  of  the  old  maxim,  that  if  you  wish  peace 
you  must  prepare  for  war.  They  had  no  proper 
military  system,  they  had  not  prepared  for  dis- 
turbance in  time  of  peace,  and  they  had  war  with 
a  vengeance.  Their  capital  was  threatened 
forthwith. 

< « In  the  midst  of  a  war  they  had  to  organize 
and  equip  an  army ;  nor  could  that  army  crush 
what  might  have  been  a  petty  insurrection,  had 
the  federal  States  possessed  four  good  army  corps 
in  1861,  till  they  had  buried  500,000  men  in  na- 
tional cemeteries  and  spent  £1,000,000,000  in 
four  years.*' 

The  writer  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  *  *  Little 
England"  policy,  and  considers  a  non-military 
modem  state  as  in  little  better  condition  than 
China : 

*  *  As  Captain  Mahan  proves,  unless  Ameri- 
cans can  play  a  leading  part  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  they  will  be  excluded 
from  the  strategy  and  greater  commerce  of  the 
future.  But  they  can  live  well  for  generations 
on  the  products  of  their  soil ;  we  would  starve  on 
ours." 

THE    FRANCO -PRUSSIAN    WAR. 

After  all,  one  of  the  most  pertinent  cases  of 
national  surprise  in  all  history  was  afforded  by 
the  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1 8  7  0-7 1 . 

'*  France  challenged  Germany,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  herself  unready  and  Germany 
armed  to  the  teeth.  The  first  skirmish  took 
place  on  August  2  ;  half  of  the  French  army 
was  beleaguered  by  August  19;  the  other  half 
surrendered  September  2  ;  Paris  was  invested 
September  19  ;  all  the  country  on  a  line  from 
Montbeliard  to  Le  Mans  and  north  thereof  was  in 
thraldom  by  January  18 ;  Paris  was  occupied 
January  28.  France  paid  £200,000,000  to  its 
foe,  and  altogether  lost   £725,000,000   in   the 


short  period  in  question,  or  about  £4,000,000 
per  day  for  the  war  time,  not  to  speak  of  the 
loss  of  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine  and  the  for- 
tresses of  Metz,  and  Thionville  and  Strasburg. 
Such  is  the  cost  of  a  modern  national  surprise, 
and  yet  in  the  spring  of  1870  every  one  talked 
of  peace.  France  was  supposed  to  be  a  leading 
military  nation.  France  is  a  fine  power,  with  a 
splendid  history  and  unexampled  recuperative 
energies,  and  in  spite  of  its  losses  still  stands  up 
straight.  Most  nations,  after  such  an  experi- 
ence, would  have  fallen  into  the  dust  and  re- 
mained in  the  dust  for  generations.** 


HOW  COULD  WE  OFFICER  A  MILUON  SOLDIERS  ? 

IN  the  May  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  Lieut.  J.  A.  Dapray,  U.  S.  A. ,  dis- 
cusses **  Our  Duty  to  Our  Citizen  Soldiers."  He 
assumes  that  1,000,000  of  these  soldiers  should 
be  ready  for  duty  in  any  war  in  which  this 
country  may  have  to  engage  with  one  of  the 
first-class  powers  of  the  world,  and  it  appears 
that  the  creation  of  a  system  for  oflBcering  such 
an  army  would  have  to  be  considered  at  the  out- 
set. 

**  Admitting  that  from  among  the  14,000,000 
of  arms-bearing  citizens  we  may  be  able  to  gather 
an  army  of  able-bodied  men  equal  to  the  hard- 
ships of  field  service,  capable  of  learning  within 
a  brief  period  enough  of  the  rudiments  of  mili- 
tary drill  to  enable  them  to  move  in  column  and 
form  in  line  of  battle  ;  admitting  that  they  will 
take  naturally  to  the  rifie  and  be  able  to  handle 
it  with  that  calmness,  coolness,  and  precision 
which  modern  fire- discipline  requires  on  battle- 
fields ;  admitting  that  the  great  mass  of  private 
soldiers  and  petty  non-commissioned  oflScers  may 
be  quickly  massed  in  an  emergency — it  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that  the  most  serious  problem  of 
our  next  war  will  be  the  securing  of  competent 
and  trained  men  to  act  as  oflScers  and  leaders  of 
this  great  army  we  are  counting  upon  in  reserve. 
Bear  in  mind  that  aside  from  the  private  military 
schools  where  a  limited  degree  of  military  train- 
ing is  conducted,  the  only  federal  military  estab- 
lishment in  this  country  graduates  on  an  average 
only  about  50  young  officers  annually.  Assum- 
ing that  the  limit  of  age  for  the  officers  of  the 
volunteer  forces  in  time  of  war  will  correspond 
to  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  soldier — viz., 
eighteen  to  forty- five  years  of  age — it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  if  war  should  occur  to-morrow 
only  1,200  men  .who  graduated  in  the  past  twenty 
years  at  the  age  of  twenty -one  would  be  eligible 
within  the  forty-five-year  limit.  But  are  not  all 
of  the  officers  that  have  graduated  up  to  date 
needed  for  the  present  small  regular  military  es- 
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tablishment?  To  oflBcer  an  army  of  1,000,000 
men  would  require  35,000  regimental  officers 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  re- 
quired for  the  staffs  of  armies,  corps,  divisions, 
and  brigades.  From  whence  could  that  number 
of  experienced  or  competent  men  be  drawn  ?  It 
is  true  in  our  late  war,  it  is  asserted,  one  New 
York  regiment  alone  furnished  over  600  officers, 
but  that  was  an  exceptional  case.  Doubtless 
there  are  regiments  in  the  National  Guard  of  the 
States  and  companies  in  the  States  that  could 
supply  a  large  number  of  officers,  but  it  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  that  the  time  has  come  when 
military  statesmanship  should  give  more  thought 
to  the  leadership  of  men  than  has  been  done 
heretofore.  New  York  State  organizations  should 
not  be  expected  or  required  to  furnish  officers  for 
Kansas  or  Idaho.  Each  State,  under  a  generally 
well-fostered  rule,  should  be  assisted  to  maintain 
State  pride  by  having  State  troops  officered  by 
competent  State  officers. 

*<  There  has  been  a  great  revolution  in  war 
methods  within  the  past  generation  and  vast  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  war  implements. 
Military  leadership  is  no  longer  within  the  reach 
of  every  civic  layman.  Even  the  bom  soldier, 
80  called,  must  know  something  more  than  how 
to  draw  the  sword  ;  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
leader  in  battle  will  depend  more  upon  knowledge 
of  soldiery  and  military  training  than  upon  in- 
dividual acts  of  gallantry  or  personal  example  of 
bravery.  The  officer  must  be  able  to  teach,  di- 
rect, train,  and  instruct  the  raw  material  which 
he  will  find  in  the  massive  ranks  of  the  volun- 
teers. Since  the  Government  relies  for  defense 
chiefly  upon  volunteer  armies,  it  is  a  poor  policy, 
if  not  a  fatal  one,  to  postpone  the  organization, 
drill,  and  discipline  of  the  reserve  until  they  are 
needed  in  war.  Drill  and  discipline  presuppose 
organization  and  are  prerequisites  to  battlefield 
success." 

THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  MIUTARY 
SYSTEM. 

IN  the  Forum  for  May  Judge  Advocate -General 
Lieber  explains  the  independence  of  the 
military  system,  or  of  that  part  of  our  political 
organism  which  relates  to  the  military  establish- 
ment. He  admits  at  the  outset  that  the  military 
system  is  not  absolutely  independent,  but  that  in 
general  it  is  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  The 
army  was  created  and  has  ever  since  existed, 
says  General  Lieber,  subject  to  the  principle  that 
wherever  the  civil  power  has  jurisdiction,  there 
this  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
power  exists.  This  principle,  he  says,  is  admit- 
ted and  respected  as  fully  in  the  army  as  out 
of  it. 


**  When  a  man  enters  the  army  he  does  not 
lose  his  civil  rights,  but  he  adds  to  them  the 
obligations  of  the  military  status.  His  civil 
rights  do  not  affect  this  status.  Trial  by  jury, 
with  all  that  this  implies,  does  not  protect  him  in 
the  army.  Within  it  he  is  subject  to  its  despotic 
law  alone.     History  sustains  this. 

**  Our  military  system  was  copied  from  the 
British  system  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
we  appropriated,  together  with  it,  its  history  and 
common  law,  so  far  as  these  were  applicable  to 
our  political  system.  If  independence  was  a 
feature  of  the  British  system  and  was  not  an- 
tagonistic to  our  political  system,  we  undoubtedly 
adopted  it.  TJ^at  is  was  a  feature  of  the  Bntish 
system,  history  shows. 

THE    BRITISH   SYSTEM. 

**The  military  system  of  England  came  into 
existence  in  1689.  Before  then  no  government 
for  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  had  been 
provided  by  statute,  nor  did  the  common  law 
give  the  sovereign  power  to  control  his  troops. 
Indeed,  there  had  been  no  standing  army  before 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
which  it  waa  declared  that  •  the  sole  and  supreme 
power,  government,  command,  and  disposition  of 
the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and 
of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength  is,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  ever  was,  the  undoubted  right 
of  his  majesty;'  and  in  1662  Charles  II.  issued 
certain  Articles  of  War,  not  extending  to  capital 
punishment,  for  the  government  of  his  guards 
and  garrisons.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  to  exercise  military  penal  con 
trol  over  his  troops  in  England  in  time  of  peace, 
by  virtue  of  the  prerogative,  was  not  recognized, 
and  therefore  when,  under  William  and  Mary. 
the  standing  army  became  an  established  part  of 
the  political  system,  it  became  necessary  to  pro 
vide  for  its  government.  This  was  done  by  the 
mutiny  act  of  1689 — at  first  m  a  very  imperfect 
way,  but  subsequently,  from  year  to  year,  more 
thoroughly,  until  that  system  was  formed  which 
we  took  from  England." 

**This,  very  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the 
British  military  system.  Now  let  us  see  whether 
there  is  anything  in  it  repugnant  to  the  pnnci 
pies  of  our  political  system.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  likewise  protects  all  men 
with  the  safeguard  of  trial  by  jury  and  due 
process  of  law;  but  it  also  provides  for  the  court- 
martial.  That  is  to  say.  it  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  to  make 
rules  for  their  government  and  regulation,  and 
it  makes  the  President  commander  m  chief. 
And  that,  by  virtue  of  these  powers,  the  court 
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martial  might  be  called  into  being,  was  recog- 
nized at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  fact  that  we  had  an  array  which  we 
were  controlling  in  that  way.  We  were  simply 
continuing  an  existing  system.  By  an  act  of 
Congress  of  September  29,  1789,  the  military 
establishment  of  the  previous  Congress  and  the 
articles  relating  to  it  were  adopted.  We  carried 
the  military  system  over  from  one  government 
to  the  other." 

OBEDIENCE    OF   MILITARY   ORDERS. 

* '  The  importance  of  the  obligation  of  obedi- 
ence is  recognized  in  the  twenty- first  Article  of 
War,  which  makes  the  disobedience'of  the  lawful 
command  of  a  superior  oflficer  an  offense  punish- 
able even  with  death.  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  *  lawful  command  *  ?  Have  the  civil  courts 
jurisdiction  to  decide  whether  a  military  command 
is  a  lawful  command  ?  It  is  evident  that,  to  some 
extent,  they  must  have  such  jurisdiction,  as,  for 
example,  if  an  order  should  be  given  to  commit 
a  crime,  and  the  soldier  obeying  the  order  should 
plead  it  as  a  defense,  or  if  he  should  seek  the 
protection  of  a  civil  court  against  military  pun- 
ishment for  disobeying  it.  When  the  order  re- 
quires something  to  be  done  which  would  be 
criminal  under  the  law  of  the  land,  tliere  can  be 
no  obligation  to  obey.  So  when  the  act  would 
l)e  unlawful  and  would  do  an  injury,  although  it 
might  not  be  a  criminal  offense,  there  would  be 
no  obligation  to  obey.  But  can  we  go  further 
than  this  and  construe  the  expression  *  lawful 
command '  in  the  most  comprehensive  significa- 
tion we  can  give  it  ?  If  so,  we  should  have  to 
inchide  under  lawful  commands  every  order  re- 
quiring anything  contrary  to  any  provision  of  the 
law  military,  wherever  found,  not  only  in  stat- 
utes, but  in  regulations,  orders,  or  customs.  And 
the  result  of  this  would  be  that  we  should  have 
to  recognize  the  right  of  the  inferior,  in  each 
such  case,  to  deliberate  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
his  superior's  command. 

"It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  such  a 
principle  and  military  discipline  would  be  an- 
tagonistic. Prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience 
is  necessary  to  discipline;  and  there  can  be  no 
such  obedience  if  each  command  may  be  placed 
m  the  scales  and  weighed  by  the  inferior  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  in  order  to  determine  its  lawfulness. 

* '  But  who  is  to  decide  in  such  cases  as  to  the 
right  of  the  inferior  to  disobey  the  order  ? 
Officers  are  sometimes  placed  in  situations  which 
compel  them  to  disregard  regulations  and  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands;  or  the  regulation 
disregarded  may  be  one  of  little  importance  ;  or 
what  the  inferior  is  required  to  do  may  do  no 
mjury.     In  such   cases,  within   the  domain   of 


pure  military  law,  will  the  civil  courts  undertake 
to  decide  what  the  soldier's  obligation  is  ?  Have 
they  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to 
do  so  ?  Is  this  not  the  sphere  of  military  ex- 
perts ?  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  well  said:  <  An  army 
is  not  a  deliberative  body.  It  is  the  executive 
arm.  Its  law  is  that  of  obedience.  No  question 
can  be  left  open  as  to  the  right  to  command  in 
the  officer  or  the  duty  of  obedience  in  the  soldier.  * 
*  ♦  Interference  with  this  relation  by  the  civil 
courts  would  be  fatal.  But  the  boundary  line 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  court  ends  is 
not  clearly  defined." 


A  REVIEW  OF  CUBAN  DIPLOMACY. 

IN  the  June  Harper's  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  of  Harvard,  writes  on  **  A  Century  of 
Cuban  Diplomacy,"  in  which  he  recites  the  more 
prominent  events  in  the  troublous  history  of  that 
wealthy  tropical  island.  Though  so  much  has 
been  written  about  Cuba,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote  Professor  Hart's  terse  summary  of  its 
importance.  It  has,  he  says,  the  natural  elements 
of  great  wealth.  *<  Its  area  of  over  43,000  square 
miles  has  a  seacoast  of  over  2,000  miles;  it  is 
accessible  in  nearly  every  part,  and  stands  at  the 
crossways  of  two  international  highways,  from 
the  United  States  to  eastern  South  America  and 
from  Europe  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Besides  its 
staple  crops  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  it  has  valuable 
timber,  fruit,  and  minerals,  and  its  exports  were 
in  1894  worth  more  than  $100,000,000.  Politi- 
cally it  is  now  the  only  West  India  island  of  con- 
sequence; and  it  has  steadily  increased  in  popu- 
lation and  importance."  The  Spaniards  in  Cuba 
Professor  Hart  describes  as  not  governors,  but 
masters.  They  have  held  by  a  military  garrison 
and  they  are  a  race  not  much  disturbed  by  human 
suflfering. 

THE    SPANIARDS   AS    SLAVE    MASTERS. 

<<They  were  worse  slave  masters  even  than 
Anglo-Saxons  ;  they  have  for  ages  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  vindictiveness  in  war  which  finds  vent 
in  the  massacre  of  prisoners  and  the  pillage  of 
non-combatants.  Their  system  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, like  that  of  all  Latin  nations,  shocks  the 
Anglo-Saxon  by  its  harshness  to  the  suspect  and 
its  cruelty  to  the  convicted.  Colonial  authorities 
have  a  despotic  power,  and  they  cannot  be  effect- 
ively contplled  from  Spain.  The  Cubans  are  of 
the  same  race,  but  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies  the 
native  Spaniard  has  held  himself  and  is  held  by 
the  home  government  above  the  colonist  whose 
father  was  a  Spaniard.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  administration  of  Cuba  has  always 
been  exasperating  to  neighboring  peoples,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  United  States." 
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THE    DIVIDING    LINE   IN   CUBAN    HISTORY. 

The  year  1823  was  the  dividing  line  in  the 
history  of  Cuban  diplomacy.  Up  to  that  time 
independence  and  even  annexation  seemed  prob- 
able ;  after  that  time  both  were  for  twenty  years 
discouraged  by  the  American  Government. 
Professor  Hart  says  that  the  first  genuine  spon- 
taneous movement  for  Cuban  independence  broke 
out  in  1868,  when  Spain  was  passing  in  seven 
years  through  a  Bourbon  monarchy,  a  provisional 
government,  an  elective  king,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  Bourbon  house.  Under  each  of  these 
regimes  Cuba  was  impartially  misgoverned.  The 
warfare  was  the  same  guerrilla  running  fight 
that  we  have  come  to  know  about  in  this  last 
war.  The  United  States  carefully  held  aloof 
from  the  atrocities  until  November,  1873,  when 
the  steamer  Virginius^  registered  as  an  American 
ship  in  the  port  of  New  York,  was  captured  at 
sea  by  a  Spanish  vessel  of  war,  carried  into  a 
Cuban  port,  and  there  held  while  fifty  of  her 
officers  and  crew  were  summarily  shot.  Spain 
protested  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  vessel  in  get- 
ting her  registry,  but  a  turn  of  President  Grant's 
hand  would  have  meant  war.  The  President, 
however,  thought  it  best  to  accept  the  surrender 
of  the  vessel  and  an  indemnity  to  the  families  of 
the  murdered  Americans.  It  was  in  1875  that 
the  first  hint  since  1827  of  the  word  ♦'interven- 
tion "  was  made  by  the  Americans.  On  the 
whole,  Professor  Hart  says,  the  years  from  1879 
to  1894  were  freer  from  diplomatic  controversy 
than  any  period  of  equal  length  since  1845, 
although  some  filibustering  expeditions  were  on 
hand.  Meanwhile  Cubans  in  the  United  States 
had  accumulated  a  revolution  fund  of  $11,000,- 
000.     Professor  Hart  concludes  : 

THE  GOOD  TEMPER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

'<  Looking  back  over  the  century,  we  see  how 
often  Cuba  has  been  a  source  of  irritation,  anxiety, 
and  danger.  Military,  commercial,  economic, 
ethical,  and  political  reasons  have  combined  to 
compel  the  United  States  to  concern  itself  with 
the  neighboring  island.  Nevertheless,  from  1795 
to  1895  there  were  but  two  cases  of  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  destinies  of  Cuba — by  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  1826  and  by  President 
Grant  in  1875.  We  saw  the  Spanish  empire 
break  up  without  stirring  for  Cuba;  we  saw  fili- 
busters in  1849-51,  in  1854,  in  1868-78,  in 
1884-85,  and  the  administration  never  gave  them 
aid  or  comfort;  in  1854  and  1873  there  came 
excuses  for  war,  and  they  were  not  claimed. 
Among  the  advocates  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
have  been  Presidents  Jefferson,  Monroe,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  Polk,  Fillmore,  Pierce, 
and  Buchanan,  and  it  was  not  annexed. 


**  Reviewing  the  whole  period,  it  seems  an  his- 
torical truth  that — so  far  from  the  Cuban  policy 
of  the  United  States  having  been  one  of  aggres- 
sion— few  nations  have  shown  more  good  temper 
toward  a  troublesome  neighbor,  more  patience 
with  diplomatic  delays,  or  more  self-restraint 
over  a  coveted  possession.  Even  slavery,  though 
it  could  prevent,  could  not  procure,  annexation. 
The  Cuban  controversy  has  not  been  sought  by 
the  United  States:  it  arises  out  of  the  geographical 
and  political  conditions  of  America.  As  the 
French  orator  said  in  1 793  :  *  I  do  not  accuse 
the  King;  I  do  not  accuse  the  nation;  I  do  not 
accuse  the  people;  I  accuse  the  situation.' " 


GEN.  FITZHU6H  LEE  ON  GENERAL  BLANCa 

THE  June  McClure^s  opens  with  a  well  illus- 
trated article  written  by  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee  on  **  Cuba  Under  Spanish  Rule.*'  General 
Lee  reviews  briefly  the  events  which  led  up  to 
intervention,  tells  of  his  own  going  to  Cuba  and 
of  his  dealings  with  the  Spanish  authoriti^,  and 
gives  a  frank,  generous  estimate  of  General 
Blanco.     He  says: 

<*  General  Blanco  I  always  found  an  amiable, 
kind-hearted  gentleman,  who  I  believe  was  really 
and  thoroughly  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  confided  to  him.  He  must  have  been 
convinced  that  there  was  no  chance  for  autonomy 
to  succeed,  though  in  his  pronunctamientos  he 
allowed  himself  to  argue  to  the  contrary.  How 
could  he  do  otherwise  ?  He  was  instructed  by 
the  Madrid  authorities  to  proclaim  and  maintain 
this  autonomistic  policy,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
purpose  of  his  superiors.  * 

*  ^  During  the  two  or  three  days  of  the  recent 
rioting  in  Havana,  the  rallying  cry  of  the  rioters, 
even  at  the  very  door  of  the  palace,  was:  *  Death 
to  Blanco  and  death  to  autonomy  !  Long  live 
Spain  and  long  live  Weyler  1 '  After  quiet  had 
been  restored,  Blanco  and  the  autonomistic  cab- 
inet continued  to  build  their  hopes  upon  autono- 
mistic success.  Partisans  and  friends  of  General 
Weyler  were  removed  from  the  various  positions 
they  had  held  in  the  island,  and  friends  of  Gen- 
eral Blanco,  or  supposed  friends  of  autonomy, 
were  substituted  in  their  places.  But  these  sub- 
stitutes, appointed  in  many  instances  to  please 
the  Cubans  and  to  show  that  an  autonomistic 
government  meant  a  Cuban  government,  while 
professing  their  love  for  autonomy,  were  really 
for  free  Cuba,  and  at  the  proper  time,  had  mat- 
ters gone  on  without  the  intervention  of  this 
country,  the  autonomistic  government  would 
have  fallen  to  pieces  by  desertions  in  its  own 
ranks." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 

BARON  DE  COUBERTIN  contributes  to  the 
Deutsche  Revue  for  May  an  interesting 
article  on  '  ♦  The  Relations  Between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century." 
It  is  evident  that  the  writer  is  animated  with  a 
strong  desire  to  treat  the  United  States  with  per- 
fect fairness,  and  this  obvious  purpose  on  his 
part  differentiates  his  article  from  the  mass  of 
literature  relating  to  America  now  appearing  in 
the  periodical  press  of  European  countries.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  M..  de  Coubertin's 
marked  independence  of  thought  and  freedom 
from  the  influences  of  his  French  environment 
in  the  discussion  of  international  questions. 

As  to  the  issues  on  which  the  present  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is  being 
fought,  M.  de  Coubertin  does  not  directly  state 
his  personal  views,  further  than  to  express  the 
opinion  that  historically  and  legally  Cuba  belongs 
to  Spain,  while  its  geographical  position  and  its 
own  interests  would  make  it  a  dependency  of  the 
"Onited  States.  The  charge  that  Spain  has  for- 
feited her  sovereignty  in  Cuba  by  continued  mis- 
government  is  not  discussed.  M.  de  Coubertin 
attributes  the  American  interest  in  Cuba  to  a 
certain  form  of  <<  national  ambition,"  but  he  ap- 
parently regards  this  ambition  as  an  honorable 
and  naturally  developed  trait,  not  as  a  species  of 
avarice  or  greed.  At  any  rate,  he  sees  in  this 
<<  national  ambition  "  a  force  that  must  ultimately 
be  reckoned  with  in  European  capitals,  and  he 
devotes  the  major  part  of  his  article  to  an  ex- 
amination of  this  newly  revealed  phenomenon  in 
world  politics. 

•      AMERICA^    AIIBITIOXS. 

This  national  spirit  was  developed  with  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  and  after  it  had  been  in 
a  measure  sated  in  that  respect  it  turned  to  the 
amassing  of  wealth.  The  American  millionaire, 
in  M.  de  Coul)ertin's  opinion,  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  his  social  relations.  In  seeking  the 
dollar  he  seeks  not  so  much  the  money  itself  as 
the  social  leadership  that  money  confers.  Euro- 
peans generally  attribute  this  quest  of  riches 
solely  to  the  mercantile  instinct,  but  they  fail  to 
understand  the  American  character.  Our  mil- 
lionaires have  the  motives  of  statesmen.  »*I 
perceive,"  says  M.  de  Coubertin,  **  no  very  great 
difference  between  the  instincts  of  a  Pullman  or 
a  Vanderbilt  and  those  of  a  Clay  or  a  Webster. 
They  all  alike  dream  only  of  greatness." 

The  millionaire  will  disappear,  however,  and 
colossal  fortunes  will  cease  to  be  accumulated. 
Power  of  this  kind  is  not  normal ;  it  is  almost  a 
social  monstrosity — an  incident  of  a  growing 
civilization.     What,  then,  will  feed  this  persist- 


ent ambition  of  the  Americans  ?  M.  de  Couber- 
tin thinks  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  for- 
eign conquest  through  a  deliberate  policy  of 
<*  intervention  "  will  be  the  next  development  in 
American  national  aggrandizement.  He  says  we 
now  have  the  elements  of  a  numerically  small 
but  well- disciplined  army.  The  training  given 
our  oflScers  at  West  Point  has  a  high  moral  and 
professional  value.  Our  militia  system  is  not  to 
be  despised,  and  the  citizen  soldiers  of  our  States 
are  better  disciplined  than  is  believed  in  Europe. 
A  navy  is  being  rapidly  built,  and  Annapolis, 
like  West  Point,  is  a  school  of  high  moral  ideals. 
American  diplomacy  is  often  brusque,  but  in  our 
foreign  relations  we  are  never  weak.  Public 
sentiment  with  us  approves  bold  deeds.  To  ex- 
pect that  our  ambitions  will  suddenly  become 
cooled  would  be  absurd.  It  is  a  part  of  our  na- 
ture to  be  ambitious,  and  we  shall  remain  so.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  we  shall 
take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  Europe.  M.  de  Coubertin  assures  his 
readers  that  we  shall  soon  have  powerful  fleets, 
one  in  each  ocean,  and  that  our  army  has  a  good 
organization  and  can  be  made  formidable.  The 
war  spirit,  he  says,  is  not  so  foreign  to  our  Gov- 
ernment as  is  generally  believed,  and  he  thinks 
it  would  be  nothing  astonishing  if  the  American 
democracy  should  be  seized  with  a  genuine 
kriegslust. 

Two  modifying  influences  at  work  in  this  coun- 
try M.  de  Coubertin  regards  as  of  very  great  im- 
portance, although  not  often  seriously  considered 
in  Europe.  These  are  the  growth  of  the  univer- 
sities and  the  social- religious  movement.  M.  de 
Coubertin,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
American  universities,  is  impressed  with  the  tend- 
ency toward  eclecticism  recently  developed  among 
them,  and  in  this  lie  finds  the  guarantee  of  a 
more  conciliatory  disposition  in  future  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  European  nations. 

Launch  of  the  New  World-Power. 

''Looker -On,"  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  y  says: 
**  Unless  all  the  signs  deceive,  the  American 
republic  breaks  from  her  old  moorings  and  sails 
out  to  be  a  'world-power.*  Whether  the  start 
has  been  well  made — with  sagacity,  with  digni- 
ty, with  due  circumspection  and  preparedness 
against  internal  disturbance,  for  example — \a 
for  the  Americans  to  consider.  For  our  part, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  movement  is 
perfectly  natural,  if  not  ♦  mysteriously  '  impera- 
tive ;  and  also  entirely  their  affair.  And  then, 
taking  account  of  another  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  history  repeats  itself,  with  so  little 
modification  by  '  moral  forces, '  we  must  shape 
our  conduct  accordingly." 
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A  DEMOCRATIC  QUEEN. 

THE  Queen  of  Norway  and  Sweden  is  the 
subject  of  a  most  attractive  sketch  by  Mr. 
Sherard  in  tlie  Lady's  Realm  for  May.  It  was 
a  romantic  engagement  which  linked  her,  Princess 
Sophia  of  Nassau,  with  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
The  future  King  met  her  at  Wied  on  the  Rhine, 
and  was  so  captivated  with  her  as  to  rush  off 
post-haste  to  his  father  to  ask  the  royal  consent 
and  to  return  to  proffer  his  suit.  Speaking  of 
the  various  charms  of  this  truly  democratic 
queen,  the  writer  says  : 

* '  It  may  be  that  what  had  chiefly  attracted  the 
great-grandson  of  the  notary  of  Pau  in  this 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  princess  was 
the  total  absence  of  that  pride  of  birth,  that 
morgue  of  long  descent,  which  so  preeminently 
characterize  the  children  of  reigning  families  in 
Germany — ^that  trait  in  her  character,  indeed,  to 
which  Princess  Sophia  owed  it  that  her  brothers 
and  sisters  used,  at  that  time,  to  speak  of  her  as 
*  unsere  demokrattsche  Schwester '  ( <  our  democratic 
sister '),  and  which  was  afterward  to  stand  her  in 
such  good  stead  in  the  most  democratic  court  in 
Europe.'* 

Another  trait  has  only  been  brought  out  by 
the  painful  malady  which  has  compelled  her  ab- 
sence from  court  since  her  accession  to  the 
throne : 

*' Though  her  sufferings  have  been  terrible, 
she  is  often  heard  to  say  that  she  is  thankful  that 
they  came  upon  her,  because  they  taught  her 
what  consolation  is  to  be  found  in  religion.  She 
is  most  devout,  a  constant  worshiper.  The  suc- 
cess of  General  Booth's  labors  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  and  the  preponderating  influence  enjoyed 
in  those  countries  by  the  Salvation  Army  is  due 
to  the  Queen's  direct  patronage.  While  at 
Bournemouth  she  was  frequently  to  be  seen  at 
various  prayer- meetings,  public  and  private." 

A    FAMOUS    COURT    ROMANCE. 

Bournemouth  has  become  her  favorite  health 
resort.  All  lovers  of  romance  will  think  the 
more  highly  of  this  royal  lady  when  they  know 
that  she,  though  herself  belonging  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Europe,  sided  with  private 
affection  against  public  interest  in  the  famous 
romance  which  has  ennobled  the  Swedish  court. 

*  *  She  interceded  with  her  husband  for  per- 
mission for  her  second  son.  Prince  Oscar,  to 
marry  the  woman  he  loved,  Ebba  Munck,  her 
favorite  maid- of -honor.  Although  the  Munck 
family  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Sweden,  the  King  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  such  a  mesalliance.  '  It  is  Oscar's  duty 
to  be  true  to  himself  and  to  his  love,'  she  used  to 
say.     The   King  would   not,  however,   consent. 


At  about  that  time  the  Queen  was  seized  by  one 
of  her  serious  attacks  of  illness.  Her  recovery 
was  despaired  of.  The  doctors  said  that  their 
only  hope  lay  in  a  painful  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion. The  Queen  called  her  husband  to  her  bed- 
side. <  If  I  undergo  this  operation,' she  said, 
*  will  you  let  Oscar  and  Ebba  have  their  way  ?  * 
How  could  the  King  resist  such  an  appeal  ?  A 
month  or  two  later,  the  operation  having  been 
successfully  performed,  he  entered  his  wife's 
boudoir — it  was  one  Christmas  eve — while  Ebba 
Munck  was  singing  one  of  his  poems  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  disconsolate  Prince  Oscar  was 
moping  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  After  listening 
to  the  song — it  was  a  poem  on  the  right  to  love 
— till  it  was  finished,  he  went  up  to  his  son  and, 
leading  him  up  to  the  girl,  laid  his  hand  in  hers," 


ONE  RESULT  OF  THE  WAR  IN  CUBA* 


a 


IT  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  any 
good,"  and  the  destruction  of  Cuba  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  salvation  of  one  very  im- 
portant Spanish  province.  Mr.  Pennell,  writing 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  on  his  bicycle  tour 
through  Southern  Spain,  says  that  he  was  much 
astonished  to  find  when  he  came  to  a  small  place 
in  Andalusia  called  Motril  that  the  district  was 
simply  humming  with  prosperity,  a  direct  result 
of  the  war  in  Cuba. 

Cuba's  wrongs  help  the  andalusians. 

'<  It  did  not  take  long  to  learn  that  the  wreck 
of  Cuba  was  Andalusia's  prosperity  ;  that  the 
destruction  of  the  plantations  in  that  island  had 
made  those  of  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  that  as 
no  tobacco  was  arriving  from  Havana,  equally 
good  could  be  grown  round  Motril.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Spaniard  is  too  lazy  to  work 
and  too  ignorant ;  here  he  was  working  as  no 
laborer  would  anywhere  else.  If  the  war  in 
Cuba  has  drained  most  of  the  country  of  its 
youth  and  its  strength,  here,  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest,  every  one  was  as  busy  and  as  full 
of  life  as  in  an  American  town  on  the  boom. 
And  the  wish  that  I  heard  on  all  sides  of  me, 
though  mainly  expressed  by  foreigners,  was  that 
the  war  in  Cuba  might  go  on.  For  if  it  was 
ruining  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  was  making 
the  fortune  of  the  sugar-planters  and  the  tobacco- 
growers  of  Andalusia.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
practical  demonstration  that  the  Spaniard  would 
be  a  splendid  workman  if  only  he  had  the  chance 
to  work,  if  he  was  not  ground  down  by  a  royal 
family  which  sits  upon  him  and  the  German 
generals  and  money-grubbing  Jews  who  have 
drained  his  life-blood." 
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MANILA  AS  SEEN  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

THE  June  McClure's  has  an  article  by  Joseph 
Earle  Stevens,  entitled  *<  An  American  in 
Manila/*  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  tells  in  pleasant 
style  some  interesting  things  about  the  town 
Admiral  Dewey  has  captured,  Manila  is  one 
foot  above  high  water,  but  it  is  no  small  village, 
and  contains  some  300, 000  souls.  Of  these  50, 000 
are  Chinese,  5,000  Europeans,  100  English,  and 
3  are  Americans. 

The  city  proper  is  the  walled  town  of  old, 
stretching  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  as  you 
enter,  and  along  the  bay  front  to  the  south;  and 
with  its  moats,  its  drawbridges,  and  heavy  gates 
it  suggests  a  troubled  past.  It  may  be  a  mile 
square,  and  the  narrow  streets  and  heavily  but- 
tressed houses  within  are  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
Upon  the  mile  of  walls,  that  from  the  river  run 
south  behind  the  shore- road  promenade  are  the 
batteries  that  cover  the  bay  and  river,  and  some 
half  dozen  Knippguns  raise  the  tone  of  a  motley 
lot  of  old  muzzle-loaders  as  they  look  over  the 
parapet,  rising  from  the  weed -grown  moat  at 
either  end  of  the  fortifications. 

The  inhabitants  are  subjected  to  some  delin- 
quencies that  we  do  not  know  in  New  York  City. 
The  houses  are  low- built,  with  a  view  to  earth- 
quakes, and  there  are  no  glass  windows,  thin 
sea-shells  set  in  lattice  serving  for  glass.  Cloth, 
instea,^  of  plaster,  covers  the  walls.  Gas -pipes 
are  not  allowed,  and  water  mains  run  along  over 
the  ground  on  smooth  crossties.  Only  less  fre- 
quent than  the  earthquakes  are  typhoons,  which 
come  into  existence  somewhere  southeast  of  the 
Philippines  and  come  swirling  over  the  islands 
into  the  China  Sea.  *'  A  medium  blow  will  cap- 
size 3,000  houses,  and'  other  people  than  my 
friend,  the  Englishman,  have  gone  home  from 
business  after  a  sudden  cyclone  to  find  only  their 
upright  piano  on  the  spot  where  their  light-built 
houses  stood,  the  balance  of  things  having  been 
hastened  on  to  the  next  town." 

Mr.  Stevens  says  that  the  natives  want  noth- 
ing except  to  be  left  alone  by  the  Church  and  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  to  be  free  to  work  or  not  to 
work.  *  <  To  know  that  the  results  of  their  en- 
terprise will  be  theirs,  not  somebody  else's  ;  to 
be  able  to  knock  cocoanuts  off  a  tree  for  their 
morning  meal,  or  to  shake  the  fruit  from  ten 
thousand  trees  to  the  ground  and  export  the 
pieces  in  bags  to  Marseilles  without  hindrance. 

**  The  Philippines  are  the  richest  gardens  of 
the  East,  but  their  light  has  been  hid  under  the 
bushel  of  Spain's  colonial  system.  Our  Ameri- 
can fleet  has  silenced  the  guns  on  Corregidor  ; 
they  have  sunk  the  Spanish  ships  and  silenced 
the  batteries  at  Cavite.  The  Krupps  that  sent 
wadding  over   the  promenade  on  the    Malecon 


are  still.  Manila  is  ours,  the  <  mestizos  '  are  with 
us.  But  up  to  the  north,  in  the  mountains 
of  the  interior,  over  to  the  east,  on  the  Pacific, 
and  away  to  the  south,  in  the  heart  of  a  hundred 
islands,  are  wild  tribes  who  are  there  to  dispute 
our  possession.  The  gems  of  the  Pacific  are  as 
yet  rough  diamonds,  and  the  cutting  is  going  to 
be  harder  than  the  acquisition.  For  I  take  it 
Manila  is  the  capital  of  our  new  colony,  and  the 
400  islands  of  the  Philippine  group,  with  their 
8,000,000  inhabitants,  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
our  first  great  colonial  experiment.'* 

ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  NEUTRALS. 

DR.  JOHN  MACDONNELL  contributes  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  an  article 
on  *< England's  Duties  as  a  Neutral."  He  deals 
with  this  under  several  heads,  such  as  the  **  For- 
eign Enlistment  Act,"  the  **  Right  of  Search," 
**  Commercial  Blockades,"  <*  Pacific  Blockades. " 
He  does  not  like  pacific  blockades. 

ENOLAND^S    DANOEB    FROM    BLOCKADES. 

He  thinks  that  the  only  power  that  can  be 
seriously  crippled  by  a  commercial  blockade  is 
England.     He  says: 

*<  One  state  might  indeed  be  conceivably  crip- 
pled by  a  commercial  blockade  ;  a  state  which 
cannot  obtain  supplies  across  a  land  frontier,  and 
which  is  dependent  not  merely  for  luxuries,  but 
the  foo<l  of  its  people  and  the  raw  material  of 
its  manufactures,  on  foreign  countries.  The 
only  power  so  situated  is  England." 

THE    DOCTRINE  OF  •'  CONTINUOUS  VOYAGES." 

As  to  the  right  of  search,  he  holds  out  a  pros- 
pect of  the  possibility  of  such  a  method  of  inter- 
preting a  contraband  of  war  as  to  practically  crip- 
ple the  import  trade  into  Canada  or  to  Jamaica. 
This  end  will  be  achieved  under  the  American 
doctrine  of  so-called  continuous  voyages.  Dr. 
Macdonnell  says  : 

'*  Will  the  United  States  apply  to  contraband 
articles  the  startling  doctrine  of  *  continuous  voy- 
ages '  which  they  enforced  during  the  Civil  War, 
greatly  to  the  inconvenience  of  neutrals  ?  A 
belligerent  destination  is  an  essential  of  contraband, 
and  a  merchant  who  puts  munitions  of  war  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  a  port  belonging  to  one 
of  the  belligerents  cannot  fairly  complain  if  his 
goods  are  confiscated.  But  in  the  Hpringhok  an<l 
other  cases  the  American  courts  condemned  gooils 
found  in  vessels  sailing  to  neutral  ports  Ijecauso 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods  was  bellig- 
erent. In  the  case  of  the  Springbok  the  court 
condemned  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  the  ultimate  des- 
tination of  which  was  Nassau,  a  neutral  port,  be- 
cause, to  summarize  the  effect  of  the  judgment, 
it  was  highly  probable  that  the  cargo  would  be 
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transshipped'  at  that  notorious  rendezvous  of  deal- 
ers in  contraband  and  forwarded  to  the  Southern 
States  by  some  other  vessel.  This  decision,  preg- 
nant with  alarming  consequences  to  neutrals,  has 
been  questioned  in  every  country  in  which  it  has 
been  discussed.'* 

THE    FOREIGN    ENLISTMENT   ACT. 

England's  chief  obligation  as  a  neutral  is  de- 
fined by  the  eighth  clause  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act  of  1870,  which  reads  as  follows : 

If  any  person  within  her  majesty^s  dominions,  without 
the  license  of  her  majesty,  does  any  of  the  following  acts — 

1.  Builds  or  agrees  to  build,  or  causes  to  be  built 
any  ship,  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reason- 
able cause  to  believe,  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be 
employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign 
state  at  war  with  any  friendly  state ;  or  .  .  . 

8.  Equips  any  ship  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  hav- 
ing reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that  the  same  shall  or 
will  be  employed  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  any 
foreign  state  at  war  with  any  friendly  state  ;  or 

4.  Dispatches,  or  causes  or  allows  to  be  dispatched, 
any  ship  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe,  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed 
in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  any  foreign  state  at 
war  with  any  friendly  state,  he  is  guilty  of  an  offense. 

THE    THREE    RULES    OF    WASHINGTON. 

England's  obligations,  however,  are  being  still 
further  increased  by  her  adhesion  to  the  famous 
three  rules  of  the  time  of  the  Alabama  arbitration; 

A  neutral  government  is  bound :  First,  to  use 
due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or 
equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which 
it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise 
or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at 
peace,  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to 
cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having 
been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such 
jurisdiction  to  warlike  use.  Secondly,  not  to  permit  or 
suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or 
waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of 
military  supplies  or  arms  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 
Thirdly,  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and 
waters,  and  as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations  and 
duties. 

WILL    THEY    BE    ENFORCED  ? 

These  rules  have  not  been  generally  or  for- 
mally accepted,  but  says  Dr.  Macdonnell : 

*♦  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  express  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  jurists  ;  that  they  have  been 
substantially  incorporated  in  international  law  ; 
that  in  carrying  out  the  foreign  enlistment  act 
our  government  will  be  bound  to  act  with  the 
diligence  of  a  hon  pere  de  famille  or  as  a  diligens 
paterfam  ilias ;  and  that  the  culpable  negligence 
of  their  oflBcials  in  suffering  the  escape  of  a  tor- 
pedo-boat or  cruiser  might  lead  to  unanswerable 
demands  for  damages." 


THE  GRANDEUR  AND  THE  DECAY  OF  WAR. 

IN  the  Westminster  Review  for  May  M.  de  Mo- 
linari's  *  *  Grandeur  et  Decadence  de  la  Guerre  " 
is  reviewed  by  Mr.  E.  Austin  Farleigh. 

As  the  reviewer  states  them,  the  main  propo- 
sitions of  M.  de  Molinari's  book  are  two,  namely, 
that  in  the  early  period  of  man's  history  war  was 
the  only  means  for  obtaining  the  security  of  a 
people,  that  at  this  period,  which  he  calls  the 
period  of  the  grandeur  of  war,  it  was  distinctly  a 
force  working  for  good  and  for  civilization ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  is  now  no  place  for  war. 
since  security  from  barbaric  invasion  has  been 
assured  to  all  civilized  nations. 

In  the  reviewer's  opinion  M.  de  Molinari  has 
succeeded  in  proving  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions and  has  failed  with  the  second. 

**He  takes  one  test,  and  one  test  only,  by 
which  to  determine  the  righteousness  of  a  war — 
that  is,  ♦material  benefit.'  But  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  reduce  everything  in  this  life  to  a  matter 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  there  are  consid- 
erations in  the  public  life  of  states  and  communi- 
ties, as  in  the  private  life  of  individuals,  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  very  simple  process  of 
striking  a  balance  between  profit  and  loss.  To 
emphasize  his  contention  that  all  the  wars  of  the 
present  century  have  been  for  the  separate  inter- 
ests of  the  ruling  classes,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general  body  of  the  communities  engaged,  he 
cites,  among  others,  the  war  of  Italian  independ- 
ence. He  means,  of  course,  the  econonucal 
detriment;  he  means  that,  calculating  the  income 
per  head  of  population,  Italy  is  perhaps  worse 
off  than  before  the  war.  But  surely  he  cannot 
be  serious  in  urging  this  view  and  in  forgetting 
that  there  are  other  mainsprings  of  action,  even 
in  a  nation,  than  considerations  of  economic 
gain.  Surely  a  sense  of  national  unity  and  a 
hatred  of  foreign  yoke  are  as  praiseworthy,  as 
essential  to  progress  and  civilization  as  any  such 
considerations." 

The  present  American -Spanish  war  over  Cuba 
is  clearly  an  exception  to  M.  de  Molinari's  sweep- 
ing generalization. 

Mr.  Farleigh  considers  the  practical  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  way  in  which  war  may  be  super- 
seded as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  treatise. 

**He  points  out  that  war  is  detrimental  to 
neutrals;  that  neutrals  have  in  consequence,  on 
many  occasions,  made  their  voices  beard  as  to 
the  way  in  which  hostilities  between  any  two  or 
more  powers  should  be  conducted;  that  tney 
have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  actively  inter- 
vened. *  Why  not,'  says  M.  de  Molinari,  *  con- 
stitute a  league  of  neutrals,  which  would  be 
enabled  by  the  very  display  of  overwhelming 
force  to  compel  subjection  to  its  awards  ? '    Would 
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it  ?  That  is  the  whole  question.  England  and 
France  have  both,  single-handed,  at  the  end  of 
last  century,  defied  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
united.  War  cannot  be  prevented  by  force;  we 
must  wait  till  public  sentiment  is  convinced  that 
its  interests — moral,  material,  intellectual — all  lie 
in  the  direction  of  peace." 


AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  UNDERSTANDING. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  publication  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  the  Harvard  ad- 
dress by  ex -Secretary  Olney  from  which  we 
quoted  in  our  last  number,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  contributed  to  the  North  American  Review 
for  May  an  article  on  *»The  Basis  of  an  Anglo- 
Amencan  Understanding"  which  was  strikingly 
similar  in  tone  to  Mr.  Olney 's  address.  The 
following  extracts  will  serve  to  illustrate  Dr. 
Abbott's  line  of  thought : 

'*The  time  has  therefore  passed  when  the 
United  States  can  say,  *  We  are  sufficient  unto 
ourselves,  we  will  go  our  way ;  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  go  its  way.'  The  question  is  not, 
♦  Shall  we  avoid  entangling  alliances  ?  *  We  are 
entangled  with  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  :  by 
commerce,  by  manufactures,  by  race  and  reli- 
gious affiliations,  by  popular  and  political  sympa- 
thies The  question  for  us  to  determine  is  not 
whether  we  shall  live  and  work  in  fellowship  with 
European  nations,  but  whether  we  shall  choose 
our  fellowship  with  wise  judgment  and  definite 
purpose,  or  whether  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to 
dnft  into  such  fellowships  as  political  accident  or 
the  changing  incidents  of  human  history  may 
direct." 

*  *  It  is  for  this  reason  I  urge  the  establishment 
of  a  good  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  in  the  hope  that  in  time  it 
will  grow  to  a  more  formal  alliance — civic,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial,  rather  than  naval  or 
military — and  yet  an  alliance  that  will  make  us, 
for  the  purposes  of  our  international  life,  one 
people,  though  not  politically  one  nation." 

THE   BASIS    OF    KINSHIP. 

'<  It  is  true  that  in  a  sense  the  United  States  is 
neither  a  Christian  nor  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 
It  is  not  officially  Christian,  if  thereby  is  meant 
a  nation  which  gives  political  or  financial  advan- 
tage to  one  religion  over  another.  It  is  not 
Anglo  Saxon,  if  thereby  is  meant  a  nation  which 
sets  itselt  to  confer  political  power  upon  one  race 
over  another.  But  though  it  is  officially  neither 
Christian  nor  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  practically  both. 
Its  ethical  standards  are  not  those  of  Mohamme- 
danism or  Confucianism,  but  those  of  Christian- 
ity.    Its  ruling  force  m  the  country,  educational, 


political,  and  on  the  whole  commercial,  is  not 
Celtic,  nor  Slavic,  nor  Semitic,  nor  African,  nor 
Mongolian,  but  Anglo- Saxon.  Thus  in  its  re- 
ligious spirit,  though  not  altogether  in  its  reli- 
gious institutions,  in  its  practical  leadership, 
though  not  in  the  constituent  elements  of  its 
population,  and  in  its  national  history  and  the 
genesis  of  its  political  institutions,  the  United 
States  is  of  kin  to  Great  Britain.  The  two  rep- 
resent the  same  essential  political  ideals — they 
are  both  democratic ;  they  both  represent  the 
same  ethical  ideals — they  are  Christian  ;  and  they 
both  represent  the  same  race  leadership — they 
are  Anglo-Saxon." 

WHAT   AN    ALLIANCE    MIGHT   DO. 

<  *  It  [an  Anglo-American  alliance]  would  create 
a  new  confederation  based  on  principles  and  ideas, 
not  on  tradition,  and  bounded  by  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  development,  not  by  geographical 
lines.  It  would  give  a  new  significance  to  the 
motto  E  Plurihus  Unum^  and  would  create  a  new 
United  States  of  the  World,  of  which  the  United 
States  of  America  would  be  a  component  part. 
Who  can  measure  the  advantage  to  liberty,  to 
democracy,  to  popular  rights  and  popular  intelli- 
gence, to  human  progress,  to  a  free  and  practical 
Christianity,  which  such  an  alliance  would  bring 
with  it  ?  Invincible  against  enemies,  illimitable 
in  influence,  at  once  inspiring  and  restraining 
each  other,  these  two  nations,  embodying  the 
energy,  the  enterprise,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  would  by  the  mere  fact  of 
their  cooperation  produce  a  result  in  human  his- 
tory which  would  surpass  all  that  present  imagina- 
tion can  conceive  or  present  hope  anticipate." 

A  Natural  Affreement. 
Gunton's  Magazine  for  May  likens  our  relation 
to  Spain  in  the  case  of  Cuba  to  England's  rela- 
tion to  Russia  in  the  case  of  China : 

<  <  England  wants  no  conquest  in  China.  She 
wants  no  division-  of  territory  or  political  con- 
trol. What  she  asks,  and  what  she  may  have  to 
fight  single-handed  to  maintain,  is  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  free  action  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial influences  of  Western  civilization  shall 
not  be  closed  and  China  be  dominated  and  prac- 
tically qontrolled  by  the  despotic  influence  of 
Russia.  \  In  the  case  of  Cuba  our  interest  and 
attitude  is  not  conquest,  not  political  interference 
or  industnal  coercion,  but  simply  to  protect  the 
opportunities  for  industrial  development  and  po- 
litical freedom  against  wanton  and  brutal  sup- 
pression by  the  blood-stained  hand  of  despotic 
Spain." 

'  *  There  are  many  things  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  England  are  not  iden- 
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tical ;  but  these  points  are  industrial  and  relate 
only  to  the  development  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. In  the  matter  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
growth  of  representative  government  and  reli- 
gious freedom  and  emancipation  of  backward  sec- 
tions of  the  human  race  from  the  thraldom  of 
hand  labor  and  of  poverty,  superstition,  and  des- 
potism, the  impulses,  desires,  and  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  are  substantially 
identical.  The  progress  of  civilization  demands 
that  the  influence  of  nations  like  Turkey  and 
Spain  should  be  curtailed  and  reduced  to  nil  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  the  more  virile,  bar- 
baric nations  like  Russia  should  not  extend  their 
influence  over  new  sections  of  the  human  race 
until  they  have  developed  industrial  and  political 
institutions  in  their  own  country  to  the  point  at 
least  of  factory  methods  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

**  In  the  new  formation  of  political  friendships, 
therefore,  which  the  present  crises  in  Asia  and 
our  war  with  Spain  may  finally  develop,  England 
and  the  United  States  should  very  naturally  be- 
come allies.  Not  allies  for  war,  not  allies  for 
conquest,  not  allies  for  punishment  of  past  of- 
fenses or  extraction  of  future  rewards,  but  allies 
for  civilization — allies  whose  joint  influence  will 
be  cast  in  favor  of  every  effort  for  industrial  and 
political  freedom  the  world  over.  If  the  joint 
influence  of  England  and  the  United  States  were 
assured  in  favor  of  the  peaceful  development  of 
industry  and  democratic  institutions  and  against 
the  wanton  conquest  of  weak  nations  to  justify 
the  mere  military  appetite  of  despotic  dynasties, 
a  great  advance  would  have  been  made  toward 
abolition  of  war  and  substitution  of  industrial 
for  military  civilization  by  peaceful  methods. " 

A  Voice  from  Canada. 

In  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  May,  in  com- 
menting on  the  present  war,  Mr.  John  A.  Ewan 
says : 

**  As  to  Canada*s  attitude  toward  the  belliger- 
ents, it  will,  of  course,  be  one  of  strict  neutrality 
so  far  as  acts  are  concerned,  although  our  sym- 
pathies will  undoubtedly  be  with  our  kinsmen. 
To  be  thoroughly  candid,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  resentment  hngers  in  places  over  the 
Venezuela  incident,  the  Dingley  bill,  and  the 
alien  labor  law,  but  any  disaster  to  American 
arms  would  be  profoundly  regretted  in  all  parts 
of  Canada.  The  dominant  civilization  there  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  the  dominant 
races  are  Celtic  and  Saxon,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  see  the  defeat  of  what  these  stand  for 
without  a  painful  feeling  that  we  had  sustained  a 
blow  also.  Indeed,  a  remarkable  efflorescence 
of  these  events  has  been  the  access  of  what,  for 


lack  of  a  more  precise  phrase,  we  call  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  feeling.  It  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  it  has  received  a  world-wide  manifestation, 
and  it  is  no  mere  bounce  to  say  that  it  is  a  force 
that  may  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future, 
but  let  us  hope  that  it  will  never  be  employed 
save  in  the  best  of  causes.  We  in  Canada  have 
a  distinct  mission  in  this  regard.  It  need  not  l»e 
pointed  out  here  or  now,  but  the  promotion  ol 
friendly  feeling  between  the  representatives  of 
Anglo- Saxondom  on  this  continent  is  the  most 
important  service  that  could  be  rendered  to  this 
great  racial  idea." 

The  editor  declares  that  Canadians  desire 
neither  annexation  nor  independence. 

Is  the  Arbitration  Scheme  Abandoned? 

The  National  Review,  of  London,  while  kindly 
disposed  toward  the  United  States,  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  movement  for  Anglo- American 
arbitration.     The  editor  says: 

< '  The  arbitration  craze  is  as  dead  as  Queen 
Anne,  and  could  not  be  revived  by  fifty  New 
York  Heralds  combined  with  a  hundred  Evening 
Posts  and  a  thousand  Smalleys.  These  agencies 
have  surely  misled  Great  Britain  sufficiently  as 
to  American  sentiment  toward  arbitration,  which 
they  do  not  represent  and  are  powerless  to  influ- 
ence. Moreover,  there  is  as  little  desire  for  an 
arbitration  treaty  in  Great  Britain  as  there  is  in 
the  United  States,  a  state  of  opinion  on  which 
both  nations  may  be  congratulated,  as  anything 
more  calculated  to  perpetuate  friction  than  a- 
series  of  arbitration  crises  involving  the  menace 
of  perpetual  litigation  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine.  It  would  be  infinitely  intolerable  and 
far  worse  than  an  occasional  war  scare.  The 
seal  of  the  arbitration  cranks  is  entirely  free 
from  any  discretion,  and  their  methods  of  propa- 
ganda are  strange.  They  avowedly  desire  an 
improvement  in  Anglo-American  relations,  but 
to  advertise  their  fad  they  would  accuse  British 
diplomacy  of  the  meanness  of  seeking  to  force  a 
measure  upon  the  United  States  when  hampered 
by  war  which  she  had  deliberately  rejected  as- 
distasteful  in  peace  time.  This  suggeMion  is  of 
the  class  which  refute  themselves,  as  is  also  the 
further  allegation  that  Mr.  Henry  White  has 
been  engaged  in  negotiating  an  *  alliance '  which 
is  not  within  the  sphere  of  practical  jxjlitics  or 
within  the  dreams  of  any  practical  politician  in 
either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  Let 
us  abstain  from  weakening  any  cordiality  which 
a  community  of  sentiment,  identity  of  interests, 
and  the  course  of  events  may  occasion,  by  float- 
ing our  various  fads,  whether  m  the  form  of  an 
arbitration  that  is  dead  or  an  alliance  that)  is  no' 
yet  born."  j 
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Prom  the  British  Point  of  View. 

*  *  Politicus, "  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view under  the  title  *  *  The  Collision  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,"  takes  the  war  about  Cuba 
as  the  text  for  a  sermon  in  favor  of  the  conclusion 
of  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  English  sym- 
pathy with  America  in  the  present  struggle  is, 
says  *♦  Politicus,"  both  natural  and  right.  This 
being  so,  he  maintains  that  <*  first,  the  present 
crisis  is  a  golden  opportunity;  and,  next,  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  human  institution  of  which  it 
would  not  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  would  make 
on  the  whole  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  a 
treaty  of  amity  between  the  severed  powers  of  the 
English-speaking  race." 

COMMON  DANGER  AND  COMMON  INTEREST. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  such  an  alliance 
should  be  brought  about.      *'Politicus"  says  : 

**If  alliances  are  to  be  founded,  like  the  Tri- 
ph'cej  upon  the  potent  motive  of  a  common  danger, 
there  is  common  danger  enough  for  us.  But  the 
.motive  of  a  common  interest  is  equally  there, 
and  the  worthiest  motive  of  all,  which  is  that  of 
a  common  good  purpose,  would  be  and  ought  to 
be  the  real  mainspring  of  such  an  effort." 

THE    SUPPRESSION    OP    WAR. 

The  great  end  which  the  Anglo-American  alli- 
ance should  seek  and  might  attain  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  '  *  Politicus, "  the  extirpation  of  war.  He 
says : 

**  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  it  might 
not  be  able,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  take  ef- 
fectual steps  toward  that  ideal  which,  to  even  the 
greatest  optimists,  seems  almost  hopeless — name- 
ly, the  suppression  of  war.  It  would  be  cer- 
tainly the  desire  of  an  Ajiglo- American  combi- 
nation to  make  universal,  as  between  all  sovereign 
states,  any  method  of  permanent  arbitration 
which  had  in  practice  proved  effectual  between 
themselves.  For  such  a  policy  they  would  surely 
have  the  ready  support  at  least  of  all  the  smaller 
powers,  and  probably  of  some  among  the  greater 
powers  also.  It  is  needless  to  point  the  obvious 
moral  that  if  any  system  of  permanent  and  gen- 
eral arbitration  had  existed  the  present  war 
would  never  have  begun." 

WHAT    IS    REQUIRED. 

Of  the  need  of  the  alliance  in  the  first  instance, 
**Politicus"  says: 

"  No  sane  person  would  propose  tliat  either  of 
the  English-speaking  powers  should  abate  its 
general  freedom  of  action  or  should  alter  its  in- 
ternal government.  The  materials  are  ready 
to  hand  for  a  perfectly  simple  and  yet  perfectly 
effective  entente.     All  that  is  required  is  that  the 


responsible  statesmen  of  England  and  America 
should  arrive  at  and  should  formulate  a  policy  on 
which  they  are  agreed  in  those  matters  m  which 
it  concerns  them  to  act  together.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  cases  at  the  moment,  apart  from 
the  questions  arising  from  the  war  itself,  is  ob- 
viously China.  For  the  purposes  of  such  an 
alliance  we  take  it  that  responsible  men  in 
America  would  be  quite  content  formally  to 
recognize  us,  as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  recently 
suggested,  as  an  American  power  who  owned  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  who  were  certain  to 
stay  there.  If  the  sympathetic  state  of  feeling 
which  now  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
were  wisely  utilized  at  once,  we  cannot  believe 
that  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
those  negotiations  concerning  the  arbitration 
treaty,  which  were  apparently  never  altogether 
broken  off.  With  even  a  little  good-will  on 
both  sides  it  is  ridiculous  to  doubt  that  the  re- 
sources of  diplomacy  are  adequate  to  the  framing 
of  a  clause  under  which  all  ordinary  disputes 
that  may  arise  in  future  should  be  referred  to 
some  tribunal.  If  it  were  found  possible  to  go 
so  far,  it  would  probably  prove  to  be  possible — 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
reluctance  from  the  English  side — to  go  further 
also  ;  and  the  next  stage  would  bo  that  the  entente 
would  become  an  alliance,  under  which  each 
power  might  at  least  undertake  to  assist  the  other 
in  a  defensive  warfare.  This  would  mean,  in 
plain  language,  that  each  partner  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  combination  would  safeguard  the  other 
against  the  risk  of  being  wiped  out  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  continental  military  powers." 

Mr.  Henry  Norman's  Comments. 

In  CosmopoUs  for  May  Mr.  Henry  Norman 
says: 

'*  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
steadily  drawing  nearer  together.  The  process 
is  a  natural  one,  comparable  to  what  surgeons 
call  the  healing  of  a  wound  *  by  first  intention.  * 
A  wise  surgeon  scrupulously  refrains  from  at- 
tempting to  expedite  such  a  desirable  process  by 
artificial  means  ;  in  my  opinion  tho  wise  poli- 
tician under  present  circumstances  should  be 
guided  by  his  example.  We  have  long  assured 
the  American  people  that  there  io  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  nothing  but  good-will.  Our  action 
in  the  present  crisis  proves  the  truth  of  our 
words.  Neutrality  as  benevolent  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  be  under  existing  international 
law  and  custom  should  be  our  policy." 

After  quoting  approvingly  from  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  letter  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
and  from  Ambassador  Hay's  speech  at  the  Man- 
sion House  Easter  banquet,  Mr.  Norman  adds: 
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^<From  the  point  of  view  of  fact,  the  com- 
ments of  the  continental  press,  too  numerous  to 
reproduce  here,  prove,  first,  that  only  the  action 
of  England  has  prevented  an  anti- American 
European  coalition,  and,  second,  by  the  anger 
shown  in  consequence,  that  the  deep  significance 
of  the  new  development  is  fully  appreciated. 
The  Temps y  the  most  serious  and  responsibly  con- 
ducted journal  of  France,  sneers  at  what  it  calls 
*an  acute  fit  of  Anglo-Saxonism.  *  We  may 
thank  the  French  journal  for  the  word.  If 
America  is  satisfied  with  the  definition,  we  cer- 
tainly are,  for  it  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  this 
*  fit  of  Anglo-Saxonism  '  will  mark  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  movement  without  parallel  in  the  mod- 
ern world  for  the  peace,  the  commercial  interests, 
and  the  social  and  political  ideals  which  the  two 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  hold  in 
common,  and  which  no  other  nation  holds  on 
earth." 


ENGLAND  IN  CHINA. 

THE  official  papers  upon  the  Chinese  question 
were  not  issued  in  time  for  their  contents 
to  form  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  magazines 
for  May.  The  acceptance  of  the  right  to  refuse 
the  reversion  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  is  the  topic  of 
several  articles  more  or  less  objurgatory  and  de- 
risive. '<  Tearem,  M.P.,"  in  the  Contemporary 
Review^  declares  that  Lord  Salisbury's  adminis- 
tration has  fallen  into  a  hole  owing  to  its  reliance 
upon  the  misleading  information  of  Mr.  Curzon. 
If  the  government  had  relied  upon  their  experts 
of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  they  would  never 
have  allowed  Port  Arthur  to  have  been  snapped 
up.  Russian  vessels  every  day  brought  out  can- 
non for  the  fortification  of  Port  Arthur  or  the 
Black  Sea.  It  was  because  they  objected  to 
have  this  fact  brought  to  light  that  the  Russians 
complained  about  the  presence  of  British  ships  at 
Port  Arthur.  The  withdrawal  of  British  vessels 
was  the  signal  for  the  collapse  of  British  author- 
ity in  the  East.  Had  England  but  remained 
firm  the  Russians  could  not  have  put  matters  to 
extremities.  It  was  perfectly  within  her  power 
to  have  occupied  Port  Arthur  or  to  have  reestab- 
lished the  Japanese  in  the  position  from  which 
they  have  been  turned  out  by  the  Russians. 
This,  however,  was  not  done.  The  ships  were 
ordered  away,  and  the  Russians  from  that  mo- 
ment had  everything  in  their  own  hands. 

**  Tearem,  M.P. ,"  insists  strongly  upon  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  government  in  taking  Wei- 
Hai-Wei  did  so  without  any  adequate  informa- 
tion from  the  experts  and  without  any  clear  idea 
as  to  what  they  intended  to  do.  The  crucial 
point,  of  course,  is  whether  any  provision  is  to 


be  made  to  provide  fortifications  and  garrison 
for  Wei-Hai-Wei.  * '  Tearem,  M.  P. ,"  thinks  that 
thirty -six  thousand  men  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  British  army  if  an  adequate  garrison  is  to 
be  maintained  in  the  new  Chinese  station. 

*  *  Otherwise  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  occu- 
pation of  Wei-Hai-Wei  was  a  mere  coup  de  thidtrt 
designed  to  save  the  face  of  a  government  in 
trouble,  not  an  addition  made  by  cautious  states- 
men to  the  strength  of  the  empire.  The  most 
serious  element  in  the  whole  of  the  melancholy 
story  I  have  had  to  tell  is  the  evidence  it  sup- 
plies that  the  government,  far  from  possessing 
that  amount  of  superior  knowledge  with  which 
we  have  always  credited  them,  and  because  of 
which  we  have  blindly  trusted  them,  have  been 
acting  throughout  without  taking  the  means  at 
their  disposal  for  getting  advice  on  subjects  of 
which  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.  Appar- 
ently because  among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is 
king,  the  one  adviser  or  expert  on  whom  they 
have  relied  has  been  Mr.  Curzon.  He  traveled 
in  China  and  in  Russia  and  wrote  a  book  about 
them.  Therefore,  of  course,  he  must  know. 
Unfortunately  every  prediction  to  which  Mr. 
Curzon  committed  himself  has  been  utterly  falsi- 
fied by  events.  He  wrote  both  there  and  in 
Russia  with  that  particular  kind  of  confident 
assurance  and  certainty  of  personal  omniscience 
which  is  usually  only  seen  in  a  young  graduate 
who  has  just  taken  a  rather  good  degree.  A 
hasty  glance  as  he  raced  through  such  vast  areas 
as  those  that  are  covered  by  Russia  and  by  China 
enabled  him  to  settle  every  question,  to  penetrate 
into  the  minds  of  Russian  statesmen,  to  gauge 
the  social  condition  of  such  a  complex  and  mys- 
terious people  as  the  Chinese.  Because  they 
have  relied  upon  this  gentleman,  who  needs  ad- 
vice from  no  one,  but  when  backed  by  the  hearty 
cheers  of  a  party  can  give  to  older  statesmen 
just  such  answers  as  rejoice  the  hearts  of  under- 
graduates in  a  union  debate,  her  majesty's  minis- 
ters have  been  hoodwinked  by  Russian  diplo» 
matists,  Immboozled  by  French  statesmen,  and 
nonplussed  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  China,  for 
which  all  serious  students  of  the  East  were  com- 
pletely prepared." 

The  Disastrous  Policy  of  Partition. 

*^  Diplomaticus,''  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
writing  upon  **  The  Breakdown  of  Our  Foreign 
Policy,"  maintains  that  the  crucial  point  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  policy  was  when  he  was  confronted 
by  the  German  seizure  of  Kaio-Chau.  Ger- 
many's action  forced  Russia's  hand  and  precipi- 
tated the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur.  •*  Diplo- 
mat icus  "  says,  as  the  result  of  this  blunder,  the 
old  China  policy  has  broken  down  ;  a  disastrous 
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one  has  been  substituted  for  it,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  no  one  to  blame  but  itself.  In  place 
of  the  old  China  policy,  there  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  initiative  of  Germany  a  policy  of 
partition,  with  coast  stations  duly  occupied  and 
spheres  of  influence  marked  out,  just  as  if  some 
new  territory  in  East  Africa  were  being  dealt 
with. 

Too  Many  Cabinet  Cooks. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review  cannot  re- 
frain from  roundly  expressing  his  unmitigated 
disgust  at  the  British  policy  in  the  far  East.  He 
thinks  that  the  mischief  has  come  from  allowing 
the  policy  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  committee  instead 
of  being  framed  by  an  individual.  There  were 
two  alternative  policies,  either  of  which  would 
have  saved  England's  honor.  One  was  to  have 
made  friends  with  Russia  ;  the  other  was  to  have 
fought  her.     The  government  did  neither  : 

»' Their  policy  has  consisted  in  public  bluster, 
futile  paper  protests,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
second  Cyprus.  AVe  have  exasperated  Russia 
without  injuring  her  prestige,  and  we  may  count 
upon  her  enmity  everywhere.  We  might  have 
conciliated  her  and  we  could  have  coerced  her, 
but  we  have  shown  ourselves  willing  to  wound, 
but  afraid  to  strike.  She  has  been  allowed  to 
order  the  greatest  sea  power  of  the  world  out  of 
Port  Arthur,  than  which  there  could  have  been 
nothing  more  damaging  to  our  political  credit  in 
the  far  East.  We  are  in  for  a  period  of  per- 
petual friction  with  her,  and  when  she  has  con- 
solidated her  strength  she  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  it.'* 

Wanted— Another  Chinese  Gordon  to  Save 
China. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger,  writing  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Review  for  May  on  the  question  whether 
China  can  be  saved,  answers  the  question  in  the 
aflBrmative,  with  an  important  proviso  : 

'  *  China  has  immense  latent  resources  and  the 
material  for  a  fine  army,  but  she  has  neither 
initiative  nor  system,  and  her  existing  adminis- 
tration at  Pekin  is  irreclaimable.  It  rests  in  the 
hands  of  Englishmen  whether  China  is  to  be 
saved  or  to  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the  thrall  of 
those  who  will  know  how  to  turn  her  ponderous 
strength  to  the  subjugation  of  the  civilized 
world." 

The  Chinese  Government  is  hopeless,  and,  in 
Mr.  Boulger's  opinion,  the  English  Government 
18  almost  equally  hopeless.  The  one  chance  of 
salvation  is  to  discover  a  new  General  Gordon, 
who  will  undertake  with  Chinese  funds  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Yang-tse  Kiang,  who  will  be 
able  to  defend  Pekin  against  any  foe.  Mr.  Boul- 
ger says: 


<<  We  cannot  expect  to  command  such  men  at 
every  crisis  in  our  fate,  but  the  British  army  pos- 
sesses a  large  number  of  oflBcers  ready  for  any 
task  and  capable  of  training  the  unlimited  supply 
of  men  China  possesses.  There  is  no  need  for  an 
excessive  army.  One  hundred  thousand  trained 
troops  would  be  able  to  save  Pekin  from  sharing 
the  fate  of  Manchuria,  and  that  number  could  be 
easily  raised  in  the  lower  Yang-tse  Valley  and 
properly  equipped  and  paid  for  out  of  the  re- 
sources of  Nankin,  Hankow,  and  Shanghai. 

**  There  is  no  difficulty  in  indicating  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  this  force  could  be  created.  In 
the  Taeping  rebellion  the  native  Chinese  mer- 
chants formed  themselves  into  a  patriotic  guild 
and  provided  the  money  for  the  ever  victorious 
army.  They  are  still  there,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  communities  in  China. 
Their  interests  are  bound  up  in  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  they  would  heartily  support  any 
scheme  that  promised  well  and  was  properly  pro- 
moted. This  would  be  a  beginning,  and  five 
thousand  trained  troops  would  suffice  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  efficient  army." 

More  Jeremiads. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood  is  very  lugubrious  on 
the  present  outlook  in  the  far  East.  He  thinks 
that  the  ascendency  of  Russia  in  China,  with  its 
consequences,  constitute  **  one  of  the  gravest  con- 
junctures in  our  whole  history.  The  conditions 
of  comparison  are  of  course  wanting  ;  but  in 
point  of  importance  to  our  national  well-being  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  since  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies  no  such  blow  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  British  empire  as  that  which  is  sym- 
bolized in  the  Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur. " 

Blackwood  refrains  from  roundly  denouncing 
the  possession  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  drift  of  the  following  passage  : 

*  *  Events  have  demonstrated  that  while  our 
policy  in  China  has  been  absolutely  correct  in  its 
aim — to  save  that  empire  from  disturbance — our 
method  of-  procedure  has  been  erroneous,  since  it 
has  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  dissolution.  And 
this  solely  from  inadvertence,  neglect,  willful 
blindness  to  the  light  of  day.  If  we  are  at  last 
driven  to  emulate  her  spoilers  and  take  a  hand  in 
the  partition  of  China,  it  will  set  the  stamp  of 
complete  failure  upon  our  whole  policy  during 
thirty -seven  years,  and  will,  moreover,  be  a  ca- 
lamity for  this  country. 

* '  The  measures  we  have  recently  taken  to  re- 
dress the  balance  against  us  in  the  far  East  may 
be  judged  from  two  separate  standpoints  :  either 
on  their  specific  merits  or  as  indications  of  a  rad- 
ical change  in  our  general  far  Eastern  policy. 
Crude  and  hasty  though  they  appear  to  be,  if 
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they  are  the  first  fruits  of  true  repentance,  the 
precur8oi*8  of  a  new  era  in  our  relations  with 
China,  the  symbols  of  a  determination  to  restore 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  the  far  East,  we 
need  not  scrutinize  the  details  too  strictly.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  sporadic  efforts  to 
strike  a  temporary  balance,  the  measures  in  ques- 
tion can  only  be  pronounced  to  be  vanity  of 
vanities." 


Eastern  empire.     And  the  stone  which  the  build 
ers  had  refused  will  become  the  headstone  of  the 


comer. 


The  Repeopliner  of  Palestine. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May  Mr.  E.  N. 
Adler,  in  an  article  entitled  **  A  Bird's-Eye 
View  of  the  Transcaspian,"  puts  the  suggestion 
that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Russian  Jewish 
question  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish  colonization 
of  the  steppes  of  central  Asia.  Mr.  Adler  last 
year  made  a  hurried  visit  to  central  Asia,  and 
his  article  gives  a  very  vivid  account  of  the 
change  which  the  Russians  have  wrought  in 
Turkestar .  Although  there  is  much  that  is  very 
interesting  and  up  to  date  in  his  account  of  his 
railroad  journey  to  Krasnovodsk,  the  only  nov- 
elty in  his  paper  is  his  suggestion  of  the  repeo- 
pling  of  the  Asiatic  steppes  as  the  solution  of  the 
Jewish  question.  Mr.  Adler  found  the  cotton 
trade  flourishing  on  Transcaspia.  He  also  found 
that  *  *  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  my  co-religionists,  and  although  the 
Transcaspian  was  outside  the  pale  of  Jewish 
settlement  and  de  jure  tabooed  to  the  Jew,  the 
government  welcomed  them  de  facto  as  bringing 
money,  business,  and  prosperity  to  their  new 
possessions.  Technically,  the  Panslavist  would 
rather  have  Turkestan  and  Siberia  peopled  by 
Slavs.  The  Jews,  though  they  be  Russian,  are 
not  Slavs  ;  they  are  therefore  outside  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  soi'disant  Russian  patriot.  But  he 
has  learned  by  the  experience  of  at  least  one 
generation  that  the  Slavonic  race  is  diflBcult  to 
acclimatize  in  the  burning  sands  of  Turkestan  or 
the  icy  plains  of  Siberia.  So  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  welcome  the  more  adaptable  He- 
brew. And  herein,  I  venture  to  assert,  lies  the 
true  solution  of  the  Russo  Jewish  question.  No 
millionaire,  no  cohort  of  millionaires,  no  govern- 
ment, however  strong,  can  tempt  or  command  a 
population  of  millions  to  cross  the  seas.  Only  in 
Russia  itself  can  the  question  Ije  solved.  And 
Russia  is  great  enough  to  suflSce  for  all  its  in- 
habitants, even  for  its  Jews.  The  resources  of 
Siberia  and  central  Asia  are  gigantic  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  The  world  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  realize  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
how  Jews  helped  to  develop  the  trade  of  Amer- 
ica, India,  Australia,  and  Africa.  Let  Russia 
open  the  gates  of  the  pale  and  she  will  find  that 
her  Jewish  children  will  be  of  the  makers  of  her 


Mr.  Joseph  Prag,  in  an  article  in  the  same 
magazine  on  ^*  The  Jewish  Colonies  in  Pales- 
tine," gives  a  reassuring  report  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  chosen  people  are  returning  to  their 
land  of  Canaan.     Mr.  Prag  says  : 

**  The  colonization  of  Palestine  by  Jews  only 
commenced  about  sixteen  years  ago.  Up  to 
that  time  there  was  hardly  a  Jewish  agriculturist 
in  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  Since  the 
year  1882  twenty-five  agricultural  colonies  have 
been  established  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and 
societies  for  the  furtherance  of  colonization  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  world." 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  with  brief  detail 
what  each  one  of  these  .colonies  is  doing,  and 
then  sums  up  the  net  result  of  their  activity  as 
follows  : 

*  <  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  being 
changed  by  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  Where 
nothing  but  briers  and  brambles  previously  ex- 
isted we  now  see  beautiful  vineyards  and  fields 
of  growing  corn.  The  country  generally  is  noted 
for  its  bad  roads,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Jewish  colonies  excellent  roads  have  been  made 
and  the  greatest  order  prevails.  A  new  race  of 
beings,  too,  has  grown  up  there,  very  different 
indeed  from  the  poor,  panic-stricken  creature 
who  first  set  foot  in  this,  to  them,  imknown  land 
The  colonists  are  fine,  sturdy  men,  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  hard  work  of  reclaiming  the 
barren  land  ;  and  they  are  the  most  intrepid 
horsemen.  They  are  highly  valued  by  the  Turk- 
ish authorities,  and  live  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  Arabs  and  all  their  neighbors.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  The 
colonies  that  have  been  established  are  the  mile- 
stones marking  the  advance  that  Israel  has  made 
in  these  later  years  toward  national  rehabilita- 
tion. The  material  is  at  hand,  and  there  are 
skillful  agriculturists  there  to  undertake  the  work 
of  directing  and  supervising,  and  thus,  hand  in 
hand  with  our  brethren  settled  in  other  countries, 
we  are  steadily  rearing  that  edifice  which  will 
only  be  complete  when  Israel  has  regained  her 
national  existence." 

The  Zionist  Movement. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Prag's  article,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conder's  paper  in  Blackwood  om 
the  Zionists  might  be  read  with  advantage. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Conder  knows  Palestine  well, 
and  the  fact  that  he  heartily  approves  of  its  re- 
colonization  by  the  Jews  will  go  far  to  convince 
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the  gentiles  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 
The  work,  indeed,  is  now  going  on  apace.  He 
says: 

'•  There  are  now  more  Jews  in  Palestine  than 
in  London,  and  fifty  thousand  more  are  anxious 
to  go,  knowing  that  their  predecessors  begin  to 
prosper  in  the  land.'* 

At  the  congress  held  at  Basle  last  year  the 
Zionists  **  concluded  with  the  characteristic  de- 
tennination  to  found  a  Jewish  colonial  bank  and 
to  raise  a  capital  of  some  twenty  million  pounds 
in  fifteen  years.  It  proposes  to  form  committees 
to  spread  the  agitation,  by  means  of  the  press 
and  by  making  known  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
past  and  present,  to  look  after  financial  affairs 
and  to  exert  political  influence;  while  pure 
Hebrew  is  to  be  fostered  as  the  common  tongue 
in  wliich  Jews  of  vai-ious  countries  may  in  the 
future  find  means  of  easy  communication  among 
themselves." 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Conder  is  doubtful  about 
the  Jews  being  permitted  to  establish  themselves 
as  a  nation  in  Palestine,  but  short  of  that  he 
thinks  the  Zionists'  project  has  a  fair  chance  of 
success : 

*  *  Shorn  of  illusions,  the  movement  is  yet  capa- 
ble of  doing  much  good,  to  the  Jews  and  to  oth- 
ers as  well.  It  deserves  support  among  all  who 
desire  the  increase  of  human  welfare.  It  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  vexed  alien  question  ;  and  in 
Britain  it  might  be  advocated  on  purely  national 
grounds — for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  should 
be  relieved  of  a  destitute  class  through  the  benev- 
olence of  the  home-bom  Jews  of  higher  educa- 
tion, we  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  happy  to 
see  a  prosperous  commercial  country  developed 
by  a  people  whom  we  have  treated  well  and  from 
whom  we  might  expect  friendly  feeling.  Pales- 
tine should  become  a  neutral  country,  an  Asiatic 
Switzerland,  protected  against  the  ambitions  of 
our  rivals — a  land  consecrated  by  its  past,  such 
as  the  great  Emperor  Frederick  II.  strove,  in  al- 
Hance  with  the  wise  Sultan  Melek  el  KAmil  of 
Eg5rpt,  to  make  it  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There 
will  be  nothing  astonishing  if  this  should  prove 
to  be  the  final  outcome  of  Zionist  endeavors. 
The  question  has  thus  been  considered  on  purely 
practical,  not  on  religious  grounds  ;  but  we  can- 
not forget  those  wonderful  passages  in  the  Law 
(Lev.  xxvi.,  Deut.  xxviii.)  in  which  every  kind 
of  trouble  that  now  afflicts  the  Hebrews  is  fore- 
told. *  Among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no 
ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest. ' 
'  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night.  *  For  there 
is  but  one  real  home  for  the  Hebrew,  and  that 
is  in  the  land  which  was  once  the  land  of  Is- 
rael." 


LIQUID  AIR,  THE  NEWEST  WONDER  OF 
SCIENCE. 

THE  June  Cosmopolitan  opens  with  a  striking- 
ly interesting  article  by  Charles  E.  Tripler, 
which  tells  of  the  things  he  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish with  liquid  air  ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Tripler  and  his  liquid  air  in 
various  forms  of  manipulation.  An  editorial 
note  says  that  the  liquid  air  which  Mr.  Tripler 
handled  in  the  Cosmopolitan's  office  was  colorless, 
except  that  there  was  a  suggestion  of  the  blue 
which  one  finds  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  cubic 
foot  of  liquid  air  which  Mr.  Tripler  used  was 
composed  of  800  cubic  feet  of  air  subjected  to 
thousands  of  pounds  pressure.  Although  it  has 
sustained  this  great  pressure,  the  liquefied  air  ex- 
erts no  elastic  force,  but  rests  quietly  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  tin  can,  just  as  water  would.  The 
editorial  says  that  the  first  ounce  of  liquid  air 
cost  an  English  laboratory  |3,000.  This  resolved 
Mr.  Tripler  to  put  the  experiments  on  a  practically 
commercial  basis.  It  only  takes  Mr.  Tripler's 
machine  fifteen  minutes  to  manufacture  liquid 
out  of  air,  in  which  time  the  air  is  reduced  to  a 
temperature  of  about  310^  below  zero,  F.  One 
can  dip  up  a  tumblerful  of  the  liquid  and  be  as- 
tonished to  see  it  boil  vigorously  as  it  absorbs  a 
portion  of  the  heat  around  it ;  in  about  half  an 
hour  it  will  completely  disappear,  having  mingled 
with  the  air  around.  The  tumbler  will  be  thickly 
coated  with  frost.  There  are,  in  fact,  Mr.  Trip- 
ler says,  two  entirely  distinct  fluids  present — 
liquefied  nitrogen  and  liquefied  oxygen.  The 
oxygen  gives  the  blue  tint,  the  nitrogen  having 
no  color  at  all. 

LIQUID    AIR    SHIPPED    LIKE    DRY    GOODS. 

*  *  For  transportation — thus  far  only  for  ex- 
perimental use — I  place  the  liquid  in  a  large  tin 
can,  or  cylinder,  holding  from  three  to  six  gal- 
lons. This  I  wrap  with  a  layer  of  felt,  and  for 
protection  against  rough  usage  set  it  inside  a 
slightly  larger  can  of  the  same  sort.  Over  the 
top  I  lay  a  thick  cushion  of  hair-felt,  which  keeps 
out  heat  without  preventing  free  escape  of  the 
expanding  gases.  With  this  simple  arrangement 
I  have  kept  the  liquid  for  thirty -six  hours  and 
have  shipped  it  from  New  York  to  Washington 
and  to  Boston.  There  is  no  difficulty  nor  danger 
in  handling  it  provided  reasonable  precaution  is 
used  and  the  gases  are  not  confined.  It  can  be 
dipped  up  with  a  tin  cup  and  poured  into  almost 
any  sort  of  dish;  like  so  much  water.  If  you 
chance  to  drop  the  dipper,  however,  it  will  shat- 
ter like  thin  glassware.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
this  intensity  of  cold  makes  iron  ^nd  steel  ex- 
tremely brittle,  while  it  increases  their  tensile 
strength.     This  condition  is  only  temporary,  of 
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course.  Copper,  gold,  silver,  aluminum,  plati- 
num, and  most  other  metals  are  not  so  affected. 
Neither  is  leather — ^luckily,  for  its  use  in  valves, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  great  cold,  is  important ; 
but  rubber  becomes  as  friable  as  so  much  terra- 
cotta." 

ALCOHOL    AND    MERCURY    FROZEN. 

One  of  the  most  marvelous  experiments  that 
Mr.  Tripler  describes  is  also  one  of  the  simplest. 
That  is,  he  invites  his  visitors  to  put  their  fingers 
into  the  fluid  and  cautions  them,  at  the  same  time, 
to  take  them  out  again  quickly.  If  this  warn- 
ing is  observed  no  harm  will  result,  in  spite  of 
the  frightful  degree  of  cold,  for  the  moisture  of 
the  hand  is  acted  on  at  once  by  the  cold  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  a  thin  cushion  of  vapor  to  form 
next  the  flesh,  which  incases  and  protects  it  like 
a  glove.  The  merest  pause,  however,  would 
mean  at  least  a  frost-bite,  and  perhaps  a  severe 
<*buru."  If  beefsteak,  or  butter,  or  fruit,  or 
eggs  are  dipped  into  liquid  air  and  allowed  to  re- 
main a  few  moments,  they  will  become  frozen  so 
hard  that  one  can  take  a  hammer  and  pulverize 
them  into  a  fine  dry  dust.  Even  mercury  be- 
comes frozen  solid  after  a  few  minutes,  and  alco- 
hol itself  may  be  frozen  absolutely  rigid. 

As  the  exposed  liquid  air  gradually  disappeara 
to  mingle  with  the  air  about  it,  the  nitrogen  leaves 
first,  as  it  is  more  volatile,  and  boils  away. 

THE    PROBABLE    USES    OF    LIQUID    AIR. 

The  most  obvious  use  to  which  this  discovery 
'will  be  put  is,  of  course,  that  of  refrigeration. 
"With  such  a  temperature  it  will  be  easy  to  trans- 
port fresh  meat,  fruits,  etc. ,  to  any  distance,  and 
Mr.  Tripler  says  that  in  hotels  and  large  estab- 
lishments the  same  motive  power  which  is  used 
for  running  the  elevators  and  driving  the  dynamos 
might  be  turned  to  account  for  all  kinds  of  re 
frigeration  ;  while  in  summer  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments might  be  cooled  to  any  temperature  desired 
without  the  deleterious  gases  which  result  from 
all  attempts  to  artificially  heat  these  rooms  in 
winter.  Especially  in  hospitals  would  this  be 
valuable,  and  Mr.  Tripler  thinks  that  medicine 
and  surgery  will  have  many  ways  to  gain  from 
its  discovery,  because  of  the  opportunity  it  will 
give  to  obtain  absolutely  pure  air.  He  mentions 
its  possible  use  as  a  high  explosive  in  war  ma- 
chines, and  says  that  the  War  Department  is 
already  making  investigation  as  to  its  application 
in  cooling  guns  when  in  action*.  .But  more  im- 
portant will  be  its  service  as  a  motive  force  on 
war  ships.  He  thinks  that  it  may  prove  the  solu- 
tion of  the  tremendous  modern  problem  of  coal 
operations.  Then,  if  we  had  submarine 
"actical  use,  the  motor  would  supply  all 


the  air  required  for  breathing.  As  to  its  appli- 
cation to  the  flying  machine,  Mr.  Tripler  says, 
assuming  that  all  that  is  now  wanted  is  a  motor 
sufficiently  strong  and  light  and  safe  : 

^ '  With  liquid  air  no  fire  would  be  needed — 
the  heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  would 
be  entirely  adequate  ;  and  for  this  reason,  and 
because  there  would  be  no  moisture  to  affect 
them,  the  boilers  could  be  made  of  paper.  Alu- 
minum, scarcely  heavier  than  paper,  yet  nearly 
equal  to  copper  in  ductility,  could  be  used  for 
the  coils  and  other  necessary  parts  of  the  mech- 
anism. The  potential  applications  of  liquid  air 
are  simply  revolutionary  ;  it  is  probable  that  even 
electricity  is  not  destined  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  mankind.  At  present,  in  the  best  engines, 
90  per  cent,  of  the  energy  theoretically  existing 
in  the  coal  consumed  is  dissipated.  This  enor- 
mous loss  liquid  air  will  enable  us  to  obviate.  *' 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  IN  THE  WEST. 

IN  the  New  England  Magazine  for  June,  under 
this  title.  Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt,  whu  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  from  his  articles  on 
Greek  subjects,  describes  the  thriving  and  useful 
Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  tells  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Western  movement  from 
New  England  which  made  it  and  its  success. 
Years  before  the  founding  of  Grinnell  there 
came  into  what  was  known  as  the  **  Black  Hawk 
Purchase,"  a  strip  of  land  forty  miles  wide  on 
the  Mississippi  River  front,  and  what  is  now 
Iowa,  named  after  the  Indian  chief  who  was  its 
guarantor,  two  young  men  who  afterward  made 
their  mark  in  the  commonwealth,  James  Wilson 
Grimes,  from  Dartmouth,  and  Asa  Turner,  a 
Massachusetts  man,  educated  at  Yale,  and  one  of 
the  *^  Illinois  Band"  which  was  formed  in  New 
Haven  in  1830  and  which  had  already  assisted 
in  founding  Illinois  College.  Grimes  was  a  law- 
yer, Turner  was  a  clergyman.  Iowa  was  not  yet 
a  State,  and  the  name  was  not  in  existence.  At 
that  time  and  immediafely  afterward  people  were 
pouring  into  this  region  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
families  a  day,  chiefly  following  the  parallels 
from  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  with 
small  but  important  contingents  from  New  Eng- 
land. These  people  had  no  teaehers,  and  Father 
Turner  was  ambitious  to  provide  them  with  sucL 
He  was  seconded  in  this  aim  by  the  **Andover 
Band,"  eleven  young  men  of  the  class  of  '42 
at  Andover.  Together  they  framed  the  pioneer 
church  at  Denmark,  on  November  5,  1842.  The 
newcomers  to  this  land  of  magnificent  distances 
and  impassable  tracts  were  all  college  men,  and 
many  of  them  were  men  of  parts.    Among  them 
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were  Ephraim  Adams,  the  father  of  Prof.  Henry 
C.  Adams,  of  Michigan,  and  Prof.  E.  D.  Adams, 
of  Kansas  University  ;  Ebenezer  Alden,  Horace 
Hutchinson,  James  J.  Hill,  Daniel  Lane,  and  six 
others  of  sterling  character  and  fine  training  and 
attainments.  They  brought  with  them  from 
Andover  Hall  the  college  idea,  and  a<ided  it  to 
the  enthusiasm  for  a  college  for  the  future  State 
of  Iowa  which  had  already  been  aroused  in  seven 
students  of  the  New  Haven  Divinity  School  as 
early  as  1837.  In  October,  1842,  at  Brighton, 
the  first  actual  steps  were  taken  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  college,  and  on  June  17,  1847,  Iowa 
College  began  its  corporate  existence.  The  first 
board  of  trustees  included  two  of  the  pioneer 
pastors,  and  four  of  the  college  founders  were 
graduates  of  Yale,  two  of  Amherst,  one  each  of 
Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  University  of  Vermont, 
and  Union.  The  town  of  Davenport  offered  a 
site  and  $1,500  toward  a  building  fund,  and  the 
founders  each  guaranteed  $100  more  ;  and  so,  on 
November  1,  1848,  two  years  before  Davenport 
had  a  district  school  or  a  book  store,  the  first  col- 
lege building,  a  small,  one-story  brick  edifice,  was 
thrown  open  to  students. 

ORINNELL   AND    ITS    FOUNDER. 

The  future  college  began  very  quietly  with  a 
total  school  roll  of  two  boys  who  came  in  fit  for 
college.  It  was  in  1854,  the  same  year  that  saw 
the  election  of  Governor  Grimes,  that  Iowa  Col- 
lege received  its  last  and  most  important  reen- 
forcement  of  founders.  Josiah  B.  Grinnell  was 
a  Vermonter,  born  in  1821,  who  had  lived  a 
typically  stern  New  England  life,  had  drifted  to 
New  York  State  and  thence  to  Wisconsin,  then 
to  Auburn  Seminary,  and  later  to  Albany,  where 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  the  center  of  the  slave  power. 
"With  a  substantial  backing  of  such  men  as 
Beecher,  Bowen,  Bushnell,  and  Storrs,  Grinnell 
bought  old  Tnnity  Church  in  Washington,  and 
in  November,  1851,  opened  fire  from  his  pulpit. 
He  was  escorted  away  without  too  much  cere- 
mony from  this  stronghold  for  '*  giving  a  young 
mulatto  couple  a  lesson  in  astronomy,  especially 
the  location  of  the  'north  star.'"  He  preached 
awhile  in  New  York,  thus  coming  into  cordial 
relations  with  Horace  Greeley,  whose  advice  to 
go  West  he  took  in  good  faith  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  settled  on  a  high  prairie  site  125  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  < '  located  "5,000  acres 
of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world.  To  accomplish  this 
land  deal  he  started  on  a  Saturday  morning  on  a 
sixty  five- mile  drive  to  the  land  ofiice  in  Iowa 
City,  and  preached  a  rousing  sermon  in  the  in- 
fant capital  the  next  day.  Beturning  with  his 
land  titles,  he  built  in  the  neighboring  grove  a 


14x16  cabin,  which  served  as  <<  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  oflBce,  hotel,  and  dormitory  for  ten 
persons."  Goods  had  to  be  carted  from  Bur- 
lington by  the  founder  himself.  As  the  popula- 
tion swelled,  the  log- cabin  was  succeeded  by  the 
**Long  Home,"  a  frame  shell  16x80,  built  of 
green  lumber  sawed  by  horse -power  and  serving 
as  ''land  oflSce,  hotel,  hospital,  and  council-room 
for  rainy  days  and  Sunday  meetings."  Dr. 
Thomas  Holyoke  was  one  of  three  that  associated 
with  him.  He  was  another  shrewd  Yankee,  and 
surveyed  the  lands,  laid  out  the  town,  and  led 
the  way  in  building  himself  a  comfortable  home. 

PROSPEROUS    PIONEERING. 

These  were  homely  times,  but  there  was  no 
privation,  as  nature  furnished  a  bountiful  fare. 
The  woods  were  full  of  game  ;  deer,  wild  turkey, 
partridges,  squirrel,  rabbit ;  every  stubble-field 
alive  with  quail  and  prairie-chickens  ;  the  streams 
teeming  with  pickerel,  bass,  red -horse,  and  suck- 
ers, and  their  banks  loaded  with  wild  plums  and 
grapes  and  nuts,  while  luscious  blackberries  and 
raspberries  ran  riot  in  every  thicket,  and  an  acre 
of  sod  was  good  for  a  bushel  of  strawberries  that 
would  melt  in  your  mouth.  Dr.  Magoun  tells  of 
living  on  bear  meat  and  wild  honey  for  a  week  in 
1844.  Meanwhile  the  Western  movement  was  in 
full  tide,  and  soon  this  hustling  community  of 
pioneers  decided  that  they  wanted  a  school  and  a 
good  school. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  town  lots  were  de- 
voted from  the  first  to  an  institution  to  be  called 
"Grinnell  University."  The  college  walls  were 
already  rising,  the  men  who  spent  the  day  break- 
ing prairie  or  building  their  homes  lending  a 
hand  at  night,  while  their  wives  and  children 
carried  bricks  or  held  the  lantern.  The  town 
high  school  was  already  fitting  pupils  for  the 
college,  and  thus  the  youth  from  the  country 
around  were  drawn  in  and  the  little  leaven 
began  to  leaven  the  big  lump. 

FINAL    LOCATION    OF    IOWA    COLLEGE. 

In  the  meantime  the  unpretentious  but  sturdy 
Iowa  College  at  Davenport  had  graduated  five 
successive  classes,  which,  however,  numbered 
only  ten  in  all,  though  there  were  some  men  wh<: 
made  their  mark,  and  finally  closed  its  doors  in 
1858,  taking  its  good  name  and  its  assets,  amount- 
ing to  about  $9,000,  with  it  to  Grinnell,  "  where 
it  absorbed  what  there  was  of  Grinnell  Univer- 
sity— namely,  two  professors,  some  fifty  prepara- 
tory students,  a  thirty -five -thousand -dollar  prop- 
erty, and  abounding  goodwill.  No  freshman 
class  was  formed  until  1861;  and  then  nine  out 
of  the  twelve  members  took  to  the  field.  That 
was  the  order  of  the  day  as  long  as  the  war  con- 
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tinued,  and  so  the  classes  graduated  in  the  six- 
ties were  composed  chiefly  of  women.  Indeed, 
at  one  time  there  was  hardly  a  student  left  in  the 
college  who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms — even 
the  Quakers  of  both  sexes  going  to  the  front  to 
nurse  the  wounded  or  care  for  the  freedmen. 
The  professor,  radiant  himself,  enlisted  with 
twenty- six  of  his  '  boys '  in  one  company.  The 
college  was  represented  in  fifteen  Iowa  regiments 
and  in  several  from  other  States;  and  there  were 
no  better  soldiers.  One  who  went  out  of  that 
first  freshman  class — Capt.  R.  E.  Jones — fell 
leading  a  gallant  charge  in  the  last  days  of  the 
war;  Joseph  Lyman,  of  the  same  class,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major  and  lived  to  win  distinction  on 
the  bench  and  in  Congress;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  boys  fought  in  the  ranks,  and  their  fame 
is  treasured  only  in  the  simple  homes  and  in  the 
young  college  that  sent  them  forth.'' 

AN    ABLE    FACULTY. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  college  was  still 
carrying  on  its  work,  though  it  was  rather  up- 
Iiill  work,  and  had  a  property  valued  at  $100,000 
and  a  fine  faculty.  The  first  president  was  not 
olected  until  1865.  He  was  a  superb  leader, 
iieorge  Frederick  Magoun,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  council  for  a  long  time.  His  administration 
lasted  over  twenty  years.  Professor  Manatt 
says  :  '  *  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  would 
have  been  a  distinguished  presence  in  any  aca- 
demic circle  in  the  world,  and  he  could  hardly 
have  had  less  than  that  in  any  Senate  or  in  any 
Cabinet.  A  short-sighted  man  might  have 
thought  it  a  waste  of  greatness,  but  the  new 
president  magnified  his  office,  and  the  little  col- 
lege grew  into  a  statue."  In  this  little  community 
learning  was  honor  and  culture  a  religion,  and 
several  of  the  faculty  in  these  early  years  of 
Grinnell,  Henry  W.  Parker,  the  poet,  Charles  W. 
Clapp,  John  Avery,  were  men  who  would  adorn 


any  institution  of  learning.  It  was  a  community, 
too,  of  *<  plain  living  and  high  thinking" — "i 
homogeneous  community,  with  high  ideals  and  a 
pure,  sweet  social  life,  which  carried  the  little 
college  on  its  heart  and  made  it  at  home.  Plain 
people  they  were,  far  from  rich  in  worldly  gtK»d?, 
living  simply  and  yet  in  a  true  sense  grandly.  In 
this  society  the  high-bred  man  would  have  ex- 
perienced no  shock  ;  and  it  made  an  ideal  atmc>6- 
phere  for  the  youth  drawn  thither  from  raw  new 
towns  and  often  from  lonely  farm-houses.  Cer- 
tainly they  enjoyed  a  social  culture  not  always 
afforded  by  the  city  college  where  the  student 
too  often  remains  a  stranger  in  the  community. " 

SOME    OF    THE    ALUMNI. 

Professor  Manatt  says  in  conclusion  : 
*<  The  last  test  of  a  college  is  its  finished  prod- 
uct, the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  it  trains 
for  the  world's  service.  By  this  test  Iowa  is 
justified  of  her  children.  She  is  too  young  to 
point  to  many  shining  lights,  and  we  can  hanily 
dwell  on  individuals.  But  there  are  among  her 
graduates  some  well  known  to  the  country  and 
even  beyond  its  borders.  It  would  be  liard  to 
name  three  publicists  from  any  other  college  who 
have  done  more  solid  work  or  won  wider  recog- 
nition than  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  author  of  *The 
English  Constitution '  and  the  pioneer  in  civic 
studies  as  a  branch  of  public  education  ;  Prof, 
Henry  Carter  Adams,  the  historian  of  public 
finance  and  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ;  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  ed- 
itor of  the  Review  of  Reviews  and  our  highest 
authority  on  municipal  problems  Sound  law- 
yers, wise  lawmakers,  accomplished  journalist*, 
good  physicians,  and  able  men  of  busings  not  a 
few  are  on  her  roster  ;  but  I  cannot  even  call  the 
long  roll  of  college  presidents  and  professors, 
more  than  forty  in  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  she  has  trained.'' 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Centura  for  June  begins  with  a  description  of 
''Toledo,  the  Imperial  City  of  Spain,"  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Bonsai,  who  was  for  some  time  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  Spain. 

The  Century  passes  on  to  other  Spanish- American 
subjects  in  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  in  1588,  written  by  William  Frederic  Tilton, 
with  an  introduction  by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  and  goes 
more  nearly  into  the  current  of  recent  Spanish- Ameri- 
can events  in  its  report  by  Emory  W.  Fenn,  of  the 
Cuban  army,  on  his  **  Ten  Months  with  the  Cuban  In- 
surgents." Most  of  this  article  is  taken  up  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  routine  doings  in  the  camp  of  General 
Garcia's  forces. 

Under  the  title  *'The  Three  Rs  at  Circle  City,"  Anna 
Fulcomer  tells  of  the  opening  by  herself  of  the  first 
government  school  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  in  the  fall 
of  1896.  This  adventurous  undertaking  was  at  Circle 
City,  on  the  banks  of  the  now  famous  Yukon.  Circle 
City  was  already  enjoy.ng  a  boom  then  and  was  the 
richest  mining  camp  on  the  river,  with  a  white  popu- 
lation of  1,500.  Miss  Fulcomer  began  her  school  with  86 
pupils,  and  the  white  and  Indian  children  seemed  to 
mix  together  without  any  trouble. 

An  interesting  article  in  these  war  times  is  that  by 
Mr.  R.  O.  Crowley,  formerly  electrician  of  the  torpedo 
division  of  the  Confederate  States  navy,  on  "The  Con- 
federate Torpedo  Service."  That  this  department  of 
the  Confederacy  conducted  its  work  under  serious  diffi- 
culties is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  discouraging  scar- 
city of  cannon  powder  and  tho  fact  that  there  were 
only  four  miles  of  insulated  wire  in  the  entire  Confed- 
eracy ;  thirdly,  the  electricians  could  find  only  about 
four  or  five  feet  of  fine-gauge  platinum  wire  in  the 
Southern  States,  while  battery  material  was  very  scarce 
and  acids  could  only  be  purchased  from  the  small  quan- 
tity remaining  in  the  hands  of  druggists  when  the  war 
broke  out.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  number  of  tor- 
pedoe8  were  constructed,  using  ordinary  copper  soda- 
water  tanks  capable  of  holding  about  150  pounds  of 
powder  each  and  anchored  floating  midway  between  the 
bottom  of  the  river  and  the  surface  of  the  water.  Mr. 
Crowley  tells  of  what  was  probably  the  first  successful 
attempt  at  ramming  with  torpedoes,  that  on  the  United 
States  steamship  Minnesota,  the  largest  war  vessel  in 
the  Union  service. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  June  Harper's  we  have  selected  Capt.  A. 
T.  Mahan's  article  on  "Current  Fallacies  Upon 
Naval  Subjects "  and  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart^s  on 
"  A  Century  of  Cuban  Diplomacy  "  to  quote  from  among 
the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

A  novel  and  very  readable  contribution  to  this  num- 
ber is  "  A  Study  of  a  Child,"  by  Louise  E.  Hogan,  who 
has  taken  a  youngster  fourteen  months  of  age  and  re- 
corded his  impressions,  his  first  attempts  at  speaking, 
at  drawing,  and  writing. 

There  is  an  article  on  "  The  Situation  in  China,"  signed 
**Cathay,"  which  deals  with  the  onward  movement  of 
Knssia,  Germany,  and  France  in  the  grab  for  the  great 


and  inchoate  empire.  "  Cathay  "  stands  up  for  tha British 
policy  in  China.  It  may,  he  says,  not  always  have  been 
free  from  reproach  in  other  respects,  but  though  there 
were  times  when  Great  Britain  might  have  done  any- 
thing she  liked  in  China,  when  her  political  ascendency 
was  as  undisputed  as  her  commercial  preponderancy, 
she  never  claimed  a  single  advantage  for  herself.  Even 
the  island  rock  of  Hong  Kong,  the  solitary  trophy  of  two 
successful  campaigns,  is  open  to  all  comers,  and  in  every 
treaty  port  throughout  China  all  can  share  the  rights 
which  she  acquired  by  the  treaties  of  Nankin  and 
Tientsin. 

The  opening  article  of  the  June  Harper's  is  Mr.  Julian 
Ralph's  on  "The  Czar's  People,"  in  which  he  gives  an 
account,  in  his  characteristic  reportorial  style,  of  the 
"huge  farm,"  comprising  a  seventh  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe  and  a  twenty-sixth  of  its  total  area,  with 
ten  millions  of  men  and  women  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
fortable class  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  millions 
of  citizens,  the  dullest,  rudest,  least  ambitious  peasant- 
ry in  Europe. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINK 

THE  June  Scribner's  begins  with  "  Undergraduate 
Life  at  Vassar,"  one  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
undergraduate  life  at  the  various  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  well  written  by  Margaret  Sherwood  and 
most  charmingly  illustrated  by  Orson  Lowell.  There 
is  just  a  little  more  snap  and  pleasant  audacity  alx)ut 
Vassar  undergraduates  than  perhaps  any  other  college 
girls  in  the  world,  and  Miss  Sherwood  has  made  the 
most  of  this  subject. 

"Seaside  Pleasure  Grounds  for  Cities"  furnishes  Mr. 
Sylvester  Baxter  with  an  opportunity  to  give  an  appre- 
ciative account  of  what  his  city  has  done  in  making  its 
young  people  and  old  people,  too,  happy  with  Revere 
Beach.  This  is  the  first  ocean  beach  near  a  great  city 
which,  in  the  history  of  public  parks,  has  been  set  aside 
to  be  governed  by  a  public  body  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  common  people.  The  late  Charles  Eliot,  the  asso- 
ciate of  the  Olmsteds,  father  and  son,  has  studied  this 
problem,  and  the  result  is  a  great  and  useful  work.  It 
has  been  a  costly  project,  over  $1,000,000  having  been 
devoted  to  making  Revere  Beach  a  worthy  public  ocean 
front  for  Greater  Boston,  chiefiy  on  account  ^f  the  land 
damages ;  but  Mr.  Baxter  thinks  it  will  oe  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  In  August,  1896,  there  were  something 
like  200,000  visitors  in  a  single  week,  and  they  were  so 
orderly  that  not  a  single  arrest  was  made.  The  bath- 
house was  opened  on  August  1,  1897,  and  the  season 
lasted  about  six  weeks.  For  accommodations  that  sur- 
pass those  of  any  private  bathing  establishment  on  the 
coast,  including  bathing-suit,  towel  and  dressing-room, 
the  charge  was  only  15  cents  and  for  children  10  cents. 
The  total  receipts  were  $10,643.75  and  the  expenses 
$8,901.25.  Residents  are  permitted  to  bathe  from  their 
own  houses,  but  all  others  must  resort  to  the  metro- 
politan bath-house. 

The  well-known  musical  critic,  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel, 
has  a  brief  and  appreciative  critical  article  on  Anton 
Seidl,  in  which  he  brings  out  prominently  the  keynote 
of  Seidl's  success  as  a  "  naturalist,"  as  the  Germans  call 
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it.  Seidl  believed  conducting  to  be  an  art  which  in  its 
truest  estate  could  be  acquired  only  by  plenary  inspira- 
tion.   Mr.  Krehbiel  says : 

'^  Only  once  have  I  known  him  to  mention  a  technical 
feature  of  the  conductor's  art  which  he  deliberately 
adopted/rom  another's  method.  He  used  the  Munich 
Conductor  Levi's  manner  of  beating  time  in  recitatives. 
For  the  rest,  he  depended  upon  himself— his  influence 
at  the  moment,  his  knowledge  of  the  music,  his  con- 
sciousness of  command  over  men.  The  first  essential 
in  conducting  he  held  to  be  complete  devotion  to  the 
music  in  hand.  The  conductor  must  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  the  composition  and  be  set  aglow  by  its  flames. 
That  done,  he  must  make  his  proclamation  big  and 
vital,  full  of  red  blood,  sincere,  and  assertive — assertive 
even  in  its  misconceptions.  He  had  no  room  in  his  con- 
victions for  mere  refinement  of  niiancc  or  precision  of 
execution.  Too  much  elaboration  of  detail  he  thought 
injurious  to  the  general  effect." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  contains  an  article 
on  "  The  War  With  Spain  and  After  "  and  one  on 
*'The  Uncertain  Factors  of  Naval  Conflicts"  which  we 
have  reviewed  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Rollin  L.  Hartt  has  a  very  readable  and  enthusi- 
astic article  on  Montana,  and  he  calls  it  **  The  Mon- 
tanians."  The  climate  is  idyllic,  he  says,  and  with  its 
forty-two  hundred  vertical  feet  of  the  dense  lower  at>- 
mosphere  knocked  off  the  properties  of  the  air  are  mag- 
nificent. Mr.  Hartt  says  :  **  Breathe  it  for  a  year  and  a 
day  and  you  will  be  altogether  a  new  creature."  Horses 
will  travel  fifty  miles  with  less  fatigue  than  the  New 
England  animal  would  suffer  from  a  journey  of  twenty. 
There  are  no  meek-eyed  cows,  but  only  the  glaring, 
fierce-faced  variety,  with  nervously  twitching  tails. 
Hnmad  nerves  respond  readily  to  the  stimulation  that 
comes  with  every  breath  of  the  exhilarating  mountain 
air. 

*' Women  feel  it  first.  Montana  women  look  older 
than  they  are  and  act  younger.  The  settled-down,  ma- 
tronly, family-tree  composure  that  comes  to  our  women 
at  forty-fivo  or  fifty  is  a  thing  unknown  in  the  Rockies. 
Yet  the  outward  signs  of  age  are  sooner  seen  ;  a  girl 
begins  to  fade  at  twenty  ;  faint  lines,  the  beginnings  of 
wrinkles,  appear  in  the  faces  of  mere  maids  of  seven- 
teen. The  complexion  loses  its  freshness ;  the  hair 
turns  gray  prematurely  and  falls  out  at  an  unexampled 
rate,  l)ecause  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  in  a 
country  where  the  sun  shines  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year.    Young  \.  o*  lan,  stay  P2ast  1 " 

Mr.  C.  Han  ford  Henderson  contributes  '*  A  New  Pro- 
gramme in  Education."  After  suggesting,  in  a  well- 
written  article,  his  thoory  of  the  aims  of  education  he 
gives  this  programme  :  Gymnastics  first — not  athletics, 
he  hastens  to  qualify,  but  gymnastics.  Mr.  Henderson 
believes  that  good  health  and  abounding  vitality  are 
the  foundation  of  all  other  excellence,  and  agrees  with 
Dr.  Johnson  in  considering  all  sick  men  rascals.  The 
second  place  is  taken  by  music  meaning  the  artistic 
cultivation  of  the  voice  in  both  speech  and  song,  as  well 
as  distinct  musical  training  on  some  suitable  instru- 
ment. His  third  branch  is  manual  training,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  list  of  important  studies  comes  language. 
He  would  even  omit  the  specific  study  of  English,  ex- 
cept perhaps  spoken  English.    He  thinks  that  most 


children  in  educated  families  will  themselves  learn  to 
read  by  the  time  they  are  eight  years  old.  One  other 
spoken  language  he  might  admit,  and  it  would  ht 
French.  So  that  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Hen- 
derson would  confine  all  organic  education  to  gymiat- 
tics,  music,  manual  training,  drawing,  EnglisOi,  and 
French.  All  of  this  work  must  enlist  the  good  will  and 
good  feeling  of  the  child,  and  the  subtle  spirit  of 
noblesse  oblige  must  be  forever  in  the  air. 

There  are  two  other  articles  on  educational  subject^ 
in  this  number,  one  on  ^''Normal  Schools  and  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers,"  by  Frederic  Burk,  and  another  on 
**  High-School  Extension,"  by  D.  S.  Sanford. 

There  is  another  controversial  paper  from  Prof.  Hugo 
S.  MUnsterberg,  who  thinks  that  psychology  is  out  of 
place  in  pedagogics,  and  who  has  hetn  taken  to  tssk 
about  it  in  the  Forum  by  Professor  Bliss. 


McCLURKS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  McClure's  is  full  of  war  material,  even 
to  the  cover,  which  portrays  Miss  Columbia 
adorned  with  a  liberty  cap.  The  editors  have  shown 
no  little  enterprise  in  preparing  such  a  number  of  ideaiv 
with  the  factors  of  large  edition  and  short  time  limits. 
We  have  reviewed  or  quot«d  from,  in  another  depart- 
ment, Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  article  on  "Cuba  Under 
Spanish  Rule,"  Joseph  E.  Stevens'  *' An  American  in 
Manila,"  Stephen  Bonsai's  *'  How  the  War  Began."  and 
George  B.  Waldron's  statistics  of  **  The  Cost  of  War." 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  other 
contributions  apropos  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
The  chief  of  these  is  General  Miles'  article,  **  With  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Armies  in  Time  of  War,"  the  first 
of  a  series  from  General  Miles  on  "  Military  Europe." 

L.  A.  Coolidge  contributes  well-selected  **  Stories  of 
the  Fighting  Leaders,"  with  portraits  of  Dewey,  Samp- 
son, and  others ;  Mr.  Grover  Flint  has  a  chapter  "  In 
the  Field  with  Gomez,"  and  Mr.  James  Barnes  two 
*'  Songs  of  the  Ships  of  Steel." 

General  Miles'  article  is  the  result  of  a  trip  to  Europe 
which  he  had  determined  on  for  a  longtime  before,  with 
a  view  to  seeing  the  first  European  war  that  should  of- 
fer a  sight  of  hostile  armies  actually  in  the  field.  It  » 
worth  while  noting  that  General  Miles  says  that  be  is 
convinced  the  Turkish  soldiers  that  he  saw  in  Constan- 
tinople are  among  the  most  effective  in  the  world.  He 
gives  as  reasons  for  this  the  strength  and  sturdiness  of 
the  Turks,  the  influence  of  their  religion  on  them, 
which  teaches  them  to  believe  in  absolute  despotism 
and  forces  simplicity  of  life  and  strict  temperance,  and 
promises  them  unending  pleasures  in  heaven  as  a  re^ 
ward  for  their  endurance  on  earth.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  long  term  of  service,  and  flnally  the  Turk  has  had  a 
greater  war  record  than  any  other  European  power  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years.  (Jeneral  Miles  says  that 
Osman  Pasha  reminded  him  of  General  Grant  more 
than  any  man  he  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  ''The  Household  of  the  Hundred  Thousand"  Ira 
Seymour  describes  the  social  life  in  the  army  of  the 
Union,  in  which  he  was  a  soldier. 

*:ven  the  fiction  of  McClure^s  has  a  military  tinge. 
Octave  Thanet  has  a  story  called  "An  Old  Grand  Army 
Man,"  and  Anthony  Hope's  stor>'  is  full  of  soldiers. 
Charles  A.  Dana's  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War^ 
and  William  Allen  White's  story, "  When  Johnny  Went 
Marching  Out,"  round  out  the  war  number. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  Cosmopolitan  has  an  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Tripler  on  **  Liquid  Air,"  from  which 
we  have  quoted  in  another  department. 

The  editor  of  the  ComnopolUan  interrogated  not  long 
ago  every  member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  to  his  opinion  on  the  ethics  of  stock 
speculation  by  Congressmen.  Mr.  Walker  prints  some 
eighteen  answers  to  his  letter  of  inquiry,  all  of  which 
•agree  that  it  is  highly  improper  for  Congressmen  to 
buy  and  sell  speculative  stocks  while  they  are  voting  on 
the  questions  which  will  influence  the  value  of  those 
stocks  so  decidedly.  Only  a  few  qualilic^tions  appear 
in  this  batch  of  letters.  Mr.  Grosvenor  says  :  "  I  can- 
not concur  in  any  opinion  that  would  exclude  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  doing  a  legitimate  busine.ss  in 
buying  or  selling  stocks  unaffected  by  pending  legisla- 
tion ; "  and  Mr.  John  Murray  Mitchell  expresses  the 
opinion  that  very  few  members  of  Congress  ever  do  buy 
and  sell  stocks,  and  these  **have  done  so  long  before 
they  came  to  Congress,  and  do  so  entirely  irrespective  of 
their  Congressional  life  and  of  any  information  which 
they  might  possibly  gain  as  members."  Most  of  the  an- 
swers are  much  more  aggressive,  some  of  them  wishing 
to  prohibit  stock  speculation  on  the  part  of  Congress- 
men by  law. 

Mr.  Zangwill,  who  writes  the  London  notes  for  the 
Co8m<ypolltnn'8  "World  of  Art  and  Letters,"  extends 
only  a  "qualified  welcome"  to  the  CoamopoUtarVa  plan 
for  an  international  language.  He  asks;  "Is  it  pos- 
sible to  fix  words  as  one  can  flx  streets,  to  petrify  the 
life  of  language  by  an  Academic  Dictionary  of  Dra- 
conian severity  ?  Words  are  incessantly  shifting  their 
connotation  and  taking  on  new  shimmers  and  flavors  of 
literary  association.  ...  It  was  the  unprincipled  Chi- 
nese language  that  stirred  the  projector  to  his  idea;  but 
is  there  not  something  Chinese  in  the  thought  of  con- 
serving a  language  forever  unaltered  ?  Would  such  a 
language  be  living  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  a  mummy  ?  " 

Frances  C.  Baylor  has  a  short  article  entitled  "In 
Havana  Just  Before  the  War,"  in  which  she  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  status  of  the  city  and  of  the 
Spanish  army  in  Cuba.  Another  article  inspired  by  the 
present  military  times  is  that  on  "Transformation  of 
Citizen  into  Soldier,"  by  Vaughan  Kester,  who  tells 
how  the  National  Guard  has  been  mustered  in. 


MLTs'SEY'S  MAGAZINE. 
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MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE"  is  replete  with  pretty 
pictures  of  naval  engagements  and  with  por- 
traits of  the  men  who  have  come  prominently  before  the 
world's  eye  in  the  present  war  excitement. 

Another  well-illustrated  article,  too,  is  that  entitled 
"Two  Miles  of  Millionaires,"  which  gives  handsome 
pictures  of  the  "palatial "  residences  of  the  very  wealthy 
people  who  live  between  Murray  Hill  and  Eightieth 
Street,  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Almost  all  of  the  magazines  have  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing their  June  issues  open  for  some  reference  to  the 
magnificent  victory  of  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila,  and 
Munsey-s  furnishes  its  quota  with  an  article  entitled 
"Dewey's  Invincible  Squadron,"  with  pictures  of  the 
most  important  vessels  that  contributed  to  that  famous 
victory. 

In  the  ever-present  discussion  as  to  the  relative  values 
of  PuacTi  and  the  American  comic  papers  there  is  a  sup- 


posed evidence  in  the  statement  that  Munaey's  prints, 
that  "an  enormous  quantity  of  American  humorous 
matter  is  republished  in  England,  two  or  three  period- 
icals in  London  being  made  up  entirely  of  Life,  Pticky 
and  Judge  matter,  which  they  arrange  to  receive  from 
the  publishers  of  those  papers  in  the  form  of  advance 
sheets  sent  weekly  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
few  of  Punch'a  jokes  enjoy  currency  in  this  country." 
This  would,  of  course,  be  better  evidence  if  the  names 
and  status  of  the  papers  which  publish  the  American 
"jokes,"  so  called,  were  given. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladiea^  Home  Journal  for  June  begins  with 
an  article  on  the  anecdotal  side  of  Mrs.  Cleveland, 
with  a  dozen  or  more  pleasant  stories  of  that  lady's 
grace  and  tact  and  good  sense.  The  author  says  that 
Mrs.  Cleveland  only  asked  one  official  favor  while  her 
husband  was  President  of  the  United  States.  All  dur- 
ing Mr.  Cleveland's  two  terms  as  President  her  most 
intimate  associates  were  those  whom  she  knew  before 
marriage.  One  of  them  was  the  wife  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  who  lives  in  one  of  the  most 
modest  little  homes  in  Washington's  most  unfashion- 
able district.  This  made  no  difference  to  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land, and  often  the  Wliite  House  carriage  called  to  pick 
up  the  friend  for  a  drive.  Another  one  of  her  intimate 
friends  was  a  young  woman  who  taught  music  to  sup- 
port herself.  Mrs.  Cleveland  obtained  many  pupils  for 
her.  Another  was  the  wife  of  a  struggling  lawyer,  and 
each  week  a  bouquet  of  White  House  fiowers  came  to 
cheer  the  friend  of  schoolgirl  days.  A  fourth  was  the 
teacher  of  a  small  kindergarten,  who  when  the  Cleve- 
land children  reached  a  suitable  age  transferred  her 
school  to  the  White  House,  and  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  Cabinet  members  and  of  the  families  of 
Mrs.  Cleveland's  friends  and  of  the  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent became  her  pupils.  Mrs.  Cleveland's  elevation 
never  spoiled  her  a  particle,  nor  did  it  affect  any  of  her 
old  friendships. 

Madeline  S.  Bridges  calls  the  Shaker  village  of  Moimt 
Lebanon  in  hrr  title  "A  Wonderful  Little  World  of 
People,"  and  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  the  interior 
of  this  community.  She  finds  the  Shaker  village  won- 
derfully wholesome,  pure,  and  satisfying.    She  says  : 

"It  is,  perhaps,  not  widely  known  that  Shakers  are 
strict  vegetarians,  except  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  eggs 
and  milk  may  be  considered  a  deviation  from  the  rule. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  still  used,  though  sparingly,  and  the 
dPkily  menUj  prepared  in  the  most  inviting  way,  of 
cereals,  vegetables,  custards,  jellies,  preserves,  fresh 
fruits,  delicious  brown  and  white  breads,  honey,  and 
such  cream,  butter,  and  cheese  as  one  seldom  finds  in 
city  markets,  gives  the  feeling  that  nothing  was  missed 
from  such  a  table — the  thought  of  animal  food,  indeed, 
seemed  repellant.  Visitors'  meals  are  served  in  a  small 
room  opening  from  the  general  dining-room.  Those 
outside  of  the  faith  are  never  admitted  to  the  family 
table."  

GODEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

i^/^^^ODEVS"  for  June  opens  with  an  article  on 

Vjr    "The  Spaniards  in  Cuba,"  by  Joseph  Dana 

Miller,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  island,  its  popula 

tion,  and  the  causes  underlying  the  Cuban  struggle. 

Elsie  Reasoner  describes  the  Trans-Mississippi  Inter- 
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national  Exposition  which  begins  on  June  1,  with  Presi- 
dent McKinley  touching  the  button  which  starts  the 
great  machinery  at  Omaha.  The  exposition  grounds 
are  in  the  northern  part  of  Omaha,  covering  about  two 
hundred  acres.  They  are  on  a  broad  plateau  overlook- 
ing the  Missouri  River.  Trolley  and  steam  railroad 
lines  make  the  run  from  the  heart  of  the  city  in  ten 
minutes.  Thirty-five  States  are  represented  at  the  ex- 
position by  organized  State  effort.  A  novelty  of  the 
building  has  been  the  connecting  of  the  buildings  by 
numerous  graceful  colonnades,  so  that  the  visitor  may 
start  at  one  end  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  completely  en- 
circle it,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  without 
once  being  compelled  to  brave  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This 
writer  says  that  plans  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
attracte-i  a  great  deal  of  interest  through  the  country, 
and  the  exposition  will  show  a  complete  plant  in  opera- 
tion. 

There  is  a  good  article  by  D.  J.  Greene  on  **  Our  System 
of  MoNing  Freight,"  and  an  article  about  light-houses  is 
contributed  under  the  title  "  The  Ghosts  of  Light  and 
Sound." 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

HE  complete  novel  of  the  month  in  the  June  Lip- 
pincotVs  is  a  characteristic  story  by  Maria  Louise 


T 

Pool. 

Mr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  thinks  that  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  to  make  the  Klondike  regions  of  Alaska  more  in- 
habitable. In  the  first  place,  he  thinks  that  if  the 
recommendations  of  Professor  Tyndall  to  copy  the 
moss-stuffed  cMlcts  of  the  Engadine  were  followed, 
winter  in  Alaska  would  be  much  more  comfortable. 
Tliese  chdJets  are  built  with  double-boarded  walls, 
stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  sea-grass  and  paper-mill 
waste,  after  impregnating  both  the  wood  and  the  pad- 
ding with  one  of  those  numerous  cheap  solutions  that 
will  make  cotton  rags  as  non-combustible  as  woven  as- 
bestos. Experiments  may  also  introduce,  Mr.  Oswald 
says,  a  multitude  of  grains  and  berries,  if  not  of  tree 
fruits,  that  could  be  made  to  ripen  a  crop  in  the  short 
summers  of  eastern  Alaska.  Potatoes  of  the  so-called 
'*  Irish"  variety  have  already  been  modifie<l  by  artificial 
selection  till  they  now  thrive  6,000  miles  north  of  their 
original  home. 

Mr.  George  R.  Frysinger  tells  some  interesting  things 
alx>ut  robins.  Commenting  on  the  enormous  numbers 
of  these  birds  that  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Frysinger  says  he  counted  40  robins'  nests 
on  one  farm,  and  he  has  calculated  the  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  multiplication  from  these  40  pairs,  and  con- 
cludes that  if  there  were  not  casualties,  ten  years  would 
see  no  leas  than  3,545,520  robins  as  the  result  of  that  one 
farm's  supply  should  they  breed  at  a  normal  rate. 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  June  Arena  the  only  article  bearing  even  re- 
motely on  the  war  with  Spain  is  Dr.  Ridpath's 
argument  to  show  that  the  Senators  opposed  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  Cuban  independence  were  all  "goldites." 
He  says  : 

"The  anti-Cuban  vote  in  Congress  was  a  gold-bug 
vote  just  as  much  as  that  given  for  the  Lodge  amend- 
ment on  January  28.  The  suffering  patriots  of  Cuba,  If 
left  to  the  care  of  the  goldite  oligarchy,  might  have 


suffered  eternally.  The  record  of  the  contemners  of  the 
ill-starred  island  is  made  up  ;  history  has  put  it  down 
in  her  memorandum.  It  was  the  opposing  host  of 
patriotism  that  on  April  16  rose  against  the  intrenched 
oligarchy  and  crushed  it  with  the  administration  under 
it.  It  was  the  opposing  host  of  patriotism  that  recog- 
nized Cuban  independence,  and  it  is  that  host  that  will 
make  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles  free  as  the  waters  that 
wash  her  shores! " 

Still,  it  seems  to  us  that  some  goldites  must  have 
joined  the  "  host  of  patriotism,"  but  they  doubtless  did 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  war  bonds,  as  Dr.  Ridpath  in- 
timates. 

The  Arena  has  the  usual  introductory  article  on  the 
usurpations  of  the  money  power  ;  in  this  instance  Gover- 
nor Russell,  of  North  Carolina,  attacks  the  federal 
judiciary. 

Mr.  John  S.  Hopkins  writes  on  *'  The  Direct  Nomina- 
tion of  Candidates  by  the  People,"  urging  the  adoption 
of  a  direct-nomination  plank  by  the  Populist  party. 

This  number  of  the  Arena  is  notable  for  an  important 
and  learned  contribution  by  President  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan on  **  The  Elements  of  Organic  Evolution."  There 
is  another  scientific  paper,  by  Dr.  Harold  Wilson,  on 
*'  The  Relation  of  Color  to  the  Emotions." 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  makes  a  vigorous  argument  against 
restrictive  medical  legislation.  Incidentally  he  directs 
attention  to  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  "Christian 
science,"  or  the  faith-cure  movement,  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Flower  states  that  the  Boston  church  now 
has  a  membership  of  over  ten  thousand,  and  that  with- 
in the  past  three  years  the  "  Christian  scientists  "  have 
built  or  purchased  and  paid  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred churches  in  the  whole  country.  Preaching  Is  not 
permitted  in  these  churches.  This  great  growth  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  alleged  cures. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.. 

FROM  the  articles  in  the  North  American  for  May 
we  have  selected  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  on  "The 
Basis  of  an  Anglo-American  Understanding "  and  the 
contributions  of  Captain  Parker  and  Lieutenant  Dapray 
on  the  financing  and  o£Qcering  of  our  volunteer  army 
for  separate  notice  elsewhere. 

An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  May  number  is 
given  up  to  articles  of  an  historical,  biographical*  and 
reminiscent  nature.  Such,  for  example,  is  Mr.  I.  A. 
Taylor's  interesting  account  of  "The  Informers  of 
Ninety-eight,"  while  Max  O'ReH's  vivacious  "Remi- 
niscences of  a  Young  French  Officer "  makes  excellent 
collateral  reading  with  Sir  William  Howard  Russell's 
"Recollections  of  the  Civil  War."  Very  interesting, 
too,  is  Miss  Clara  Barton^s  story  of  her  work  and  obser^ 
vat  ions  in  Cuba  just  before  the  outbreak  of  our  war 
with  Spain. 

The  autobiographical  notes  by  Madame  Blanc  r'*Th. 
Bentzon"),  collated  by  Theodore  Stanton,  will  have  a 
fascination  for  the  American  admirers  of  this  gifted 
French  writer,  whose  sympathy  with  and  understand- 
ing of  the  American  people  and  their  institutions  has 
been  made  manifest  more  than  once. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Doty  writes  a  straightforward  article  on 
"  The  Federal  (Jovemment  and  the  Public  Health,''  op- 
posing the  proposition  made  in  Congress  to  confer  au- 
tocratic powers  on  the  federal  ofllcials,  and  advocating 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  health  whose 
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functions  should  be  to  aid  and  encourage  State  and 
municipal  officers  in  the  scientific  work  already  begun, 
And  to  cooperate  with  them  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  against  the  invasion  of  infectious  diseases. 

Mr.  Horatio  S.  Rubens,  counsel  of  the  Cuban  Junta 
in  the  United  States,  describes  the  insurgent  govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  but  adds  little  to  the  information  already 
«<iven  by  the  newspapers. 

In  an  article  on  **Men  and  Machinery,"  Mr.  Starr 
Hoy t  Nichols  contends  that  workmen  who  labor  at  a 
single  operation  in  manufacturing  by  machinery  are 
not  noticeably  duller-witted  than  those  who  supervise 
the  making  of  an  entire  article  ;  in  other  words,  that 
repeated  changing  of  the  form  of  work  does  not  of 
iUM^lf  make  the  workman  brighter  or  more  intelligent 
as  H  workman.  Mr.  Nichols  finds  the  influence  of 
modem  machinery  to  be  wholly  good,  and  looks  for  a 
millennium  to  result  from  improvements  in  machines, 
without  regard  to  the  human  beings  who  operate  the 
machines. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Weber  presents  statistics  showing  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  suburbs  of  great  cities  and 
proving  that  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  suburban 
annexation  in  most  of  the  great  cities  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  £urope  is  not  an  artificial  movement,  but 
is  simply  the  legal  recognition  of  new  economic  con- 
ditions. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

In  ••Notes  and  Comments"  Mr.  P.  T.  Austen  writes 
on  **  The  Educational  Value  of  Resistance,"  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Plummer  on  "A  Simple  Solution  of  the  Shipping 
Question,"  Mr.  Charles  Ferguson  on  **A  Democratic 
Aristocracy,  or  Voluntary  Servitude,"  and  Jane  Marsh 
Parker  on  **  Profit-Sharing  and  Domestic  Service.** 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  our  department  of  ** Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month"  we  have  quoted  from  General  Lieber^s 
paper  on  the  independence  of  the  military  system. 

Germany's  former  ambassador  to  China,  Herr  von 
Brandt,  offers  an  explanation  of  Germany^s  present 
position  in  China.  He  disavows  in  behalf  of  his  gov- 
ernment any  Intention  looking  toward  the  partition  of 
China,  declaring  that  Germany  is  not  now  in  a  position 
to  share  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  partition, 
that  the  concessions  recently  demanded  from  the  Chi- 
nese Government  had  become  necessary  because  of  the 
action  of  other  powers  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  all  that  Germany  desires  is  ''a  place  in  the  sun- 
shine by  the  side  of  others  who  are  basking  in  it."  Ger- 
many, he  says,  will  advocate  the  extension  of  commer- 
cial relations  with  China— ''not  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  but  for  the  general  benefit  of  humanity." 

In  discussing  the  special  fifty-million  appropriation 
for  national  defense,  ex-Secretary  Herbert  shows  that 
the  principal  loss  to  the  Government,  so  far  as  the  navy 
is  concerned,  that  will  result  from  emergency  expendi- 
tures will  be  involved  in  the  necessary  purchase  of 
makeshitt  vessels  that  will  have  to  be  sold  when  the 
emergency  that  called  them  into  the  navy  shall  have 
passed  away.  Such  losses,  however,  as  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
marks, should  be  charged  up  not  to  the  officials  who 
are  now  compelled  to  spend  this  money,  but  to  the 
economists  in  Congress  who  have  pared  down  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  navy's  normal  mcrease  in  the  past 
years  of  peace. 


Mr.  Clarence  Cary  describes  the  trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way now  in  process  of  construction,  to  which  the  present 
political  complications  in  the  far  B^t  are  largely  due. 
On  the  original  survey  plan  this  road  is  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  longest  of  the  direct  trans-continental 
systems  In  the  United  States.  This  great  work  was 
begun  in  1891,  and  now  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  travel 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostock  with  continuous 
steam  communication— during  the  summer  at  least — 
over  the  entire  projected  route,  but  a  large  part  of  this 
journey  must  be  accomplished  not  by  rail,  but  by  light- 
draught  steamers  on  the  Amoor. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Utility  of  Music  "  Mr.  Henry  T, 
Finck  ventures  the  assertion  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  in  this  country  make  their  living,  direct- 
ly and  indirectly,  by  music.  This  would  seem  u>  estab- 
lish the  economic  significance,  if  not  the  beneficence,  of 
the  art,  but  Mr.  Finck  advances  many  considerations  to 
show  the  real  usefulness  of  music  from  a  relig^ious,  a 
physical,  a  moral,  and  a  social  point  of  view,  respec- 
tively. 

There  are  two  important  educational  articles  in  this 
number  of  the  Forum,  Mr.  Everett  C.  Willard  advo- 
cates systematic  physical  culture  in  the  public  schools, 
and  Prof.  John  Dewey  attacks  the  methods  of  linguistic 
instruction  employed  in  primary  education  in  this 
country.  As  a  substitute  for  the  old  routine  of  ''the 
three  Rs "  Professor  Dewey  names  the  following  con- 
trolling factors  in  the  primary  curriculum  of  the 
future :  manual  training,  science,  nature-study,  art, 
and  history. 

Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  declares  his  belief  that  it  is  to-day  Impossible 
for  any  one  to  make  a  forecast,  based  fairly  upon  any 
principles  of  physics  or  upon  any  empiric  rule  in 
meteorology,  for  a  greater  period  than  on6  or  two  days 
in  winter  or  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  sum- 
mer ;  sometimes,  he  says,  in  winter,  the  movements  of 
air  conditions  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  difficult  to  forecast 
even  for  one  day.  For  this  reason  the  Weather  Bureau 
proposes  to  invade  the  upper  air  to  get  a  new  kind  of 
data. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Dr.  John  G.  Bourinot  states  Canada's  case  in  the 
matter  of  her  relations  with  the  United  States.  Mr. 
William  Eleroy  Curtis  contributes  a  second  paper  on 
the  resources  of  Central  America,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Costa  Rica  is  in  many  respects  the  model  Central 
American  statA  and  a  model  is  certainly  needed.  Dr. 
Ernst  von  Wildenbruch  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
German  drama.  There  is  an  interesting  anonymous 
article  on  "Journalism  as  a  Profession,"  said  to  have 
been  written  by  an  experienced  newspaper  writer. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

AS  usual,  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May  is 
more  up  to  date  than  most  of  its  contemporaries. 
It  opens  with  an  article  on  the  moi^al  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Two  articles  are  devoted 
to  the  present  phase  of  the  Chinese  question,  and  two 
others  deal  with  the  most  serious  of  all  the  coming  ques- 
tions before  Europe— namely,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  Jews  ?  Another  article,  also  noticed  elsewhere,  is 
Mr.  Richard  Heath's  exposition  of  what  he  calls  "The 
Waning  of  Evangelicalism  "  in  England. 
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HOW  THE  DREYFUS  CASE  STANDS  TO-DAY. 

M.  Yves  Guyot,  writing  on  the  Dreyfus  case,  sets  forth 
from  his  own  standpoint  its  salient  features.  M.  Guyot 
believes  implicitly  in  the  innocence  of  M.  Dreyfus  and 
the  guilt  of  Esterhazy,  but  he  is  one  of  the  few  parti- 
sans of  Dreyfus  who  still  retain  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  vindicating  the  victim  of  the  French  War  Office. 

*'  The  generals  of  the  staflf  are  of  opinion  that  to  pile 
lies  upon  lies  in  order  to  conceal  the  judicial  blunder  of 
the  court-martial  of  1894  is  to  *  defend  the  honor  of  the 
army.*  The  Liberal  Republicans  are  inert  enough  to 
take  no  side.  The  Radical  Republicans,  such  as  MM. 
Bourgeois  and  Cavaignac,  take  sides  against  Dreyfus 
and  in  favor  of  Esterhazy.  The  Socialists  are  divided. 
It  is  only  a  small  minority  of  us  who  dare  to  declare  our 
faith  in  truth  and  to  demand  justice.  What  matters  t 
We  are  confident  of  success— perhaps  an  early  success. 
There  are  things  so  shameful  that  no  government  can 
long  tolerate  them  with  impunity." 

HEALTH  ON  THE   BICYCLE. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Turner  writes  a  pleasant  chatty  medical  ar- 
ticle on  the  bearing  of  the  bicycle  on  the  health  of 
cyclists.  He  thinks  that  no  children  should  be  put  on  a 
bicycle  until  they  are  seven  years  old,  and  great  caution 
should  be  used  when  the  cyclist  is  advanced  in  years. 
Dr.  Turner  thus  sums  up  the  good  and  the  bad  of  bicy- 
cling regarded  as  to  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
rider  ; 

*'  No  one  who  is  unsound  or  delicate  should  commence 
to  cycle,  except  under  the  advice  of  a  competent  physi- 
cian. There  are  some  ailments  in  which  cycling,  prop- 
erly regulated,  acts  like  a  charm  in  restoring  health  ; 
there  are  others  in  which  to  mount  a  bicycle  would  be 
sim  pie  suicide.  It  does  most  good  in  functional  diseases 
and  in  such  as  arise  from  insufficient  exercise.  It  pre- 
vents and  assists  in  the  cure  of  such  ailments  as  gout 
and  rheumatism,  and  few  regular  cyclists  are  troubled 
with  indigestion.  In  the  bloodlessness  of  young  girls 
it  sometimes  does  more  good  than  pints  of  iron  drops, 
though  in  such  cases  moderation  is  most  essential  until 
the  heart  is  well  drilled  in  its  new  work,  and  very  few 
instances  of  pure  '  nervousness  *  survive  a  regular  course 
of  bicycle  rides.  Its  use  is  not  so  apparent  when  there 
is  organic  mischief  and  change  of  structure  in  any  or- 
gan, though  sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  palliative,  and 
enables  the  sufferer  to  take  that  exercise  which  is  good 
for  his  general  health  and  which  he  could  not  manage 
on  his  feet.  No  person,  however,  with  any  organic  dis- 
ease, especially  if  the  heart  be  affected,  should  attempt 
to  cycle,  except  under  the  direct  orders  of  his  physician." 

Dr.  Turner  concludes  his  article  by  declaring  :  "  The 
bicycle-face,  the  bicycle-hand,  the  bicycle-foot  are  myths, 
and  even  '  kyphosis  bicyclistarum  *  need  but  provoke  a 
smile,  provided  only  that  the  reader  observe  the  good 
old  cycling  rule :  *Sit  easily  upright  and  keep  your 
eyes  well  in  front  of  you.' " 

NOTABLE  DOGS  IN  FICTION. 

Phil  Robinson  devotes  his  ready  pen  to  a  disquisition 
on  dogs  in  modem  fiction.  BuUseye,  the  dog  of  Bill 
Sykes  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  comes  first  among  the  notables 
in  the  canine  race.  Snarleyyow  he  dismisses  as  a  mon- 
strosity and  an  impossibility.  Very  different  was 
Launce's  dog  Crab,  which  was  the  most  finished  portrait 
of  a  dog  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  Kingsley's 
Bran  in  "  Hypatia"  represents  the  human  and  Christian 
element  of  the  novel,  and  is,  indeed,  the  chief  motive 


power  of  the  book.  Walter  Soott,  in  like  maimer,  in  *'Tbe 
Talisman"  makes  the  dog  Roewal  the  leading  cfaaracter 
in  the  story.  Mr.  Robinson  concludes  by  a  reference  to 
the  martyred  Gelert. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  LAGOS  HIKTEBLAXD. 

Canon  Robinson  writes  a  brief  and  well-informed 
paper  concerning  the  extent  to  which  slavery  and  slave- 
raiding  prevail  in  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Xothing 
could  put  it  down,  he  says,  but  an  improved  system  of 
currency  and  improved  methods  of  comtnnnicatioo. 
Slaves  are  the  only  currency  in  the  interior  of  the  Wes^ 
Coast,  with  the  exception  of  cowrie®. 

'*  The  value  of  a  slave  varies  from  100,000  to  dOQ,0(M) 
shells,  or  from  £3  to  £9.  These  are  the  average  market 
prices  ;  slaves  sold  by  private  arrangement,  and  whose 
character  is  known,  often  fetch  much  higher  prices.'' 

The  system  of  making  fresh  slaves  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  put  more  money  into  circulation  is  carried 
on  to  an  extent  of  which  people  who  have  never  visited 
the  country  have  little  idea.    Canon  Robinson  says: 

"During  my  three  months' stay  in  Kano,  the  chief 
town  in  the  hinterland  of  West  Africa  and  probably  the 
second  largest  in  the  continent,  there  were  as  a  rule 
500  slaves  on  sale  in  the  open  market.  I  witnessed  cm 
one  occasion  nearly  1,000  new  slaves  brought  into  the 
town  as  the  result  of  a  single  raiding  expedition.  Hie 
slave  population  of  the  town  could  not  be  less  than  50,- 
000.  Moreover,  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Kano  is  to  be  seen 
on  a  proportionate  scale  in  every  other  town  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  West  African  hinterland.^ 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  has  a  good  article  <m 
"  England's  Duties  as  a  Neutral,"  which  we  no- 
tice elsewhere. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  ARMAMENTS. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  has  a  paper  on  this  subject  which  is 
capitally  illustrated  with  statistical  diagrams  bringing 
the  salient  facts  into  clear  relief.  In  1868  the  actual 
expenditure  on  armaments  by  England,  Russia,  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  was  $445,000,000.  Their 
armies  on  a  war  footing  mounted  up  to  4,^90,000  men. 
In  1896  the  same  powers  spent  $845, 000, 000  on  armaments 
and  mustered  17,000,000  men  in  their  armies  on  a  war 
footing.  In  the  same  period  the  English -speaking 
states  were  the  only  countries  which  had  reduced  their 
national  debt.  The  United  States  had  reduced  theirs 
from  $2,750,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000,  while  the  reduction 
in  Great  Britain  waa  from  $4,000,000,000  to  $3,250,000,001 
All  the  others  had  piled  up  their  debt,  France  leading 
the  way.  Her  debt,  which  stood  at  $3,500,000,000  in 
1868,  now  stands  at  $6,260,000,000.  The  Russian  debt 
has  increased  in  the  same  time  even  more  in  proportion, 
and  rose  from  $1,500,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000.  The  debt 
of  Austria  and  of  Italy  has  more  than  doubled.  Mr 
Wilson  is  inclined  to  be  a  pessimist,  but  he  thinks  he 
can  see  some  good  in  the  prospect  of  universal  military 
service  in  Great  Britain.    He  says  : 

'*  Provided  the  state  can  procure  its  war  material 
within  its  own  boundaries,  the  expenditure  on  cannon 
and  battleships  goes  almost  entirely  in  wages  to  the 
working  class,  while  the  subtraction  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  from  domestic  life  for  a  year 
or  two  years  discourages  premature  marriage,  develops 
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the  body,  and  implants  the  spirit  of  discipline  and 
obedience." 

WANTED— LADIES  TO  HELP  IN  GIRLS*  CLUBS  ! 

Lady  Albinia  Hobart-Hampden,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Working  Girl  of  To-day," laments  that  so  few 
ladies  will  devote  their  time  to  the  management  of 
clubs  for  working  girls. 

^*  I  attribute  this  half-heartedness  on  the  part  of  our 
would-be  helpers  to  two  causes  :  (1)  That  they  have  not 
a  high  aim  in  view  behind  the  recreation,  that  they 
have  not  seriously  thought  out  the  position  of  those 
they  are  trying  to  influence  or  realized  their  crying 
need  of  friends  to  help  and  guide  them.  Above  all, 
they  may  not  have  grasped  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice  as 
the  essential  condition  of  all  work  that  is  worth  doing ; 
<2)  that  they  have  not  understood  the  initial  difficulty 
of  getting  hold  of  the  girls." 

THE   CIRCASSIANS  AND  THE  AFRIDI8. 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  draws  a  comparison  between 
the  Russian  campaign  against  the  Circassians  under 
Schamyl  and  the  recent  British  campaign  on  the  North- 
west frontier.    He  says : 

"  This  Russian  expedition  may  well  be  compared  with 
Sir  W.  Lockhart's  expedition  to  Tirah.  The  two  the- 
aters of  war  are  very  similar  in  climate,  topography, 
and  extent.  If  the  Russians  had  the  disadvantage  of 
operating  in  a  thickly  wooded  country,  Tirah,  while  be- 
ing also  in  many  parts  covered  with  forest,  which  on 
one  or  two  occasions  gave  the  Afridis  an  advantage,  is 
probably  by  far  the  more  rugged  and  difficult,  for  the 
Hussians'  account  mentions  some  light  carts  as  having 
accompanied  their  force,  which  in  Tirah  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  wild  tribes  in  both  cases  also 
seem  to  be  identical.  The  happier  result  of  our  recent 
experience  is  probably  due  to  the  ability  of  our  general 
and  to  the  better  training  of  the  modem  officer.  There 
may  have  been  some  mistakes  made  during  our  cam- 
paign in  some  of  the  rear-guard  actions,  but  such  retreats 
in  a  mountain  coimtry  are  among  the  most  difficult  of 
military  operations,  and  in  the  light  of  history  we  may 
well  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  losses  were  no 
greater." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  paper  of  personal  recollec- 
tions and  anecdotes  of  the  great  French  painter  Meis- 
sonier  by  the  late  Charles  Yriarte.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Mason  writes  about  *•  All  Hallows,  Barking,"  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Romance  of  an  Ancient  City  Church." 
The  other  papers  are  of  good  general  interest,  but  do 
not  call  for  special  mention. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  May  Fortnightly  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  who 
writes  from  Cairo,  describes  the  changes  which 
have  been  brought  about  in  Egypt  during  the  English 
occupation.  After  passing  all  the  reforms  effected  in 
review  he  says  : 

"  But  I  am  convinced  that  if  our  troops  were  with- 
drawn and  our  place  in  Egypt  was  not  taken  by  any 
other  civilized  European  power,  the  old  state  of  things 
would  revive  at  once,  and  Egypt  would  be  governed 
once  more  by  the  old  system  of  baksheesh  and  kurbash. 
Indeed,  the  last  state  of  the  country  would  be  worse 
than  the  first,  as  the  old  generation  of  Egyptian  states- 


men have  fallen  into  the  background  unde»  our  occupa- 
tion, and  the  younger  generation  have  so  far  not  ex- 
hibited the  intelligence  or  the  vigor  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Our  occupation,  hampered  as  its  action  has  been 
by  manifold  difficulties,  has  yet  conferred  immense 
benefits  on  the  people  of  Egypt.  Englishmen,  there- 
fore, who  share  my  view  that  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
is  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  British  empire  will, 
I  trust,  be  confirmed  in  their  resolution  that  this  occu- 
pation must  be  maintained,  by  the  conviction  that  its 
retention  is  beneficial  not  only  to  the  occupying  power, 
but  to  the  country  occupied." 

MR.   RHODES'  AMBITIONS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

"An  Imperialist"  has  written  an  article  which  gives 
a  very  fair  expression  of  the  immensity  of  the  change 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  public  opinion.  This 
writer  replies  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  say  that 
there  is  no  gold  in  Matabeleland  because  nothing  has 
been  done  to  put  machinery  up.  He  points  out  that, 
first  of  all,  a  good  deal  has  been  done,  and  much  ma- 
chinery is  almost  ready  for  beginning  stamping  opera- 
tions. Secondly,  he  explains  how  the  rinderpest  upset 
all  calculations.    He  says: 

*'  Mealies,  on  which  the  natives  are  fed,  cost  about  25 
shillings  a  bag.  Two  natives  eat  about  one  bag  a 
month,  so  that  the  month's  keep  of  each  native  costs 
12  to  15  shillings.  After  the  rinderpest  mealies  were 
£9  to  £10  a  bag,  so  that  the  keep  of  a  native  cost  close 
on  £5  a  month.  Now  that  the  railroad  has  reached 
Bulawayo,  the  cost  is  about  £2  a  bag,  and  a  further  re- 
duction in  price  is  expected  from  an  abundant  mealie 
crop.  This  was  the  great  operative  cause  that  stopped 
mining  development  in  1896  and  1897." 

"An  Imperialist''  naturally  sympathizes  with  Mr. 
Rhodes'  idea  of  uniting  the  Cape  to  Cairo  by  cable  and 
by  rail.    He  says: 

"  Mr.  Rhodes'  idea  of  a  through  telegraph  service  be- 
tween the  Cape  and  Cairo  may  be  gathered  from  Mr. 
Rhodes'  message  to  the  Sirdar  in  reply  to  a  wire  report- , 
ing  the  battle  of  Atbara:  *My  personal  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard  is  that  you  may  get  to  Uganda  before  I  do.' 
Mr.  Rhodes  may  fairly  hope  to  travel,  before  he  is  an 
old  man,  by  a  through  railroad  and  steamboat  service 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo." 

HOW  TO  WORK  AT  ONE'S  BEST. 

In  an  article  entitled  "A  Cure  for  Indolence,"  Dr. 
Maurice  de  Fleury  incidentally  touches  upon  a  point  of 
universal  interest  to  all  literary  men.  Speaking  of  how 
we  can  get  the  best  work  out  of  ourselves.  Dr.  Maurice 
de  Fleury  says: 

"This  rule  might  be  thus  briefiy  formulated:  *In 
order  to  insure  the  very  least  amount  of  nervous  expen- 
diture and  fatigue,  intellectual  production  ought  to  be 
daily,  at  a  fixed  hour  and  matinal.'  It  is  certainly  bet- 
ter to  write  during  the  morning;  whosoever  is  possessed 
with  an  interesting  subject  or  with  a  good  fixed  idea 
meditates  all  day  and  prepares  himself  incessantly  for 
work.  One  might,  with  very  great  advantage,  imi- 
tate Michelet,  who  each  evening,  before  retiring  to  rest, 
read  his  notes  as  a  child  prepares  his  lesson,  classified 
them,  impregnated  his  brain  with  the  chapter  to  be 
written  the  following  morning,  and  left  his  ideas  to 
germinate  during  the  peace  of  night. 

"Then,  if  you  will  believe  me,  after  a  short  toilet- 
only  that  which  is  necessary  to  have  the  eyes  clear  and 
the  hands  clean— go  quickly  to  work  as  soon  as  you  are 
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awake.  You  will  at  once  find  yourself  disposed  for 
work,  and  in  a  trice  the  brain  will  give  forth  the  best 
of  its  mental  secretion.  It  is  a  piece  of  advice  of  real 
practical  importance.  Nearly  all  neurasthenics  who 
obey  this  prescription  strictly  improve  rapidly,  and 
there  are  none  who  do  not  spef^  of  the  feeling  of  great 
calm  which  a  morning's  work  gives  them  for  the  rest  of 
the  day." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Hubert  Herkomer,  R.A.,  writes  on  "Painting 
in  Enamels."  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  contributes  a  curious 
eulogy  upon  Aubrey  Bearclpley. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Beview  for  May  continues  to  keep 
up  its  high  reputation  as  an  intelligent  observer 
of  affairs  in  England,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the  United 
States. 

THE  ADVANCE  TO  KHARTOUM. 

Mr.  Charles  Williams  writes  on  the  "Advance  on  the 
Soudan."  He  is  full  of  praise  for  the  Sirdar,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy,  which  give  impor- 
tance to  his  forecasts  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the 
Soudan.  The  Nile  will  begin  to  rise  next  month,  and 
when  it  rises  the  expeditionary  force  will  advance  to 
Khartoum.  Mr.  Williams  thinks  it  ought  to  go  below 
Khartoum  and  establish  communications  with  Wady 
Haifa.    He  says : 

"  Our  work  will  not  be  done  even  when  in  the  autumn, 
probably  by  Michaelmas,  we  shall  be  flying  the  Star 
and  Crescent  beside  the  Union  flag  over  Omdurman 
and  Khartoum.  For  we  cannot  stop  there.  That  may 
be  all  Egypt  is  entitled  to,  or  we  may  admit  her  right 
to  resume  the  equatorial  province.  However  this  may 
be,  we  must  see  to  a  connection  made  and  maintained 
with  the  Nile  sources.  The  whole  valley  must  be  under 
one  authority  before  our  work  is  done.  Roddy  Owen— 
on  whom  be  peace  I— planted  the  Union  flag.  There  is 
much  to  do  before  operations  are  resumed  at  Nile  rise. 
And  it  has  to  be  decided  whether  there  is  to  be  another 
British  brigade  sent  up  for  the  advance  on  Khartoum. 
I  am  sure,  if  Kitchener  had  to  decide  the  point,  he,  on 
the  score  of  food  and  forage  only,  would  prefer  to  do 
the  remainder  of  the  work  substantially  with  the  men 
he  has.  But  as  it  is  not  likely  Egypt  can  raise  and  pro- 
vide for  more  troops  at  present,  or  that  if  they  were 
raised  they  could  be  trained  in  time,  a  second  British 
or  an  Indian  brigade  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
sureness  of  the  operations  of  the  autumn  on  the  Nile. 
One  thing  is  at  length  settled.  Kitchener  will  be  left 
to  flnish  the  work  he  has  so  well  done  up  to  now." 

WHAT  AUSTRALIANS  THINK  OF  THE  OLD  COUNTRY. 

A  "Globe-Trotter,"  whose  letter  is  quoted  in  the 
"Colonial  Chronicle,"  reports  that  the  Australian  cities 
are  far  ahead  in  the  uses  of  the  appliances  of  civiliza^ 
tion,  such  as  cable  and  steam  roads,  telephones,  et<J. 
Australian  workmen,  he  says,  work  with  a  will  when 
they  do  work,  and  have  not  advanced  dawdling  to  the 
position  of  a  virtue.    He  says  : 

"  I  have  had  many  conversations  with  representative 
men  during  my  travels,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  the  following  points :  (1)  The  United 
Kingdom  is  on  the  down  grade  ;  (2)  it  possesses  only 
politicians,  but  no  statesmen;  (3)  Grermany  is  the  coming 


nation  and  is  cutting  off  our  trade  and  oommerot  ^ 
every  direction;  (4)  the  average  British  workman  • 
fifty  years  behind  the  Belgian  and  German  in  \nttJ. 
gence,  energy,  and  capacity  for  bard  work  ;  (5.  tW 
to  fail  in  a  war  would  be  less  disastrous  than  to  perh4 
by  senile  decay,  while  a  successful  war  woold  be  f  . 
lowed  by  a  closer  federation  of  the  empire," 

THE  CHARTERED  COMPANY. 

Mr.  L.  March-Phillipps  writes  in  a  very  depreciatci 
spirit  on  the  financial  prospects  of  the  South  Atrvx. 
Chartered  Company.  He  charges  thcmi  with  hariu 
suppressed  the  hostile  reports  said  to  have  been  dnvi 
up  by  the  experts  who  accompanied  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  he  is  inclined  to  regard  the  right  of  tfcr 
company  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  scrip  as  the  source  at  »J 
evil.  Since  the  company  was  formed  "  the  public  barr 
invested  over  twenty  million  pounds  sterling  in  Rfa<w 
desian  gold  syndicates.  The  Chartered  Company  ffhrnrr* 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  profits  of  theiie  }nr«d> 
cates.  It  is  much  to  be  suspected,  indeed,  that  thi»  Si- 
per<^nt.  clause  in  the  financial  coalition  between  ti# 
government  and  the  private  speculator  is  at  the  root  of 
all  the  misapprehensions  under  which  we  have  bee« 
laboring  so  long  as  to  the  resources  of  the  country." 

A  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  AUTOCRACY  OF  THE  KrBSC. 

Lady  Vane  has  a  short,  spirited  paper  proteFtiax 
against  the  modem  habit  of  giving  a  trained  nnne  »b> 
solute  power  over  her  private  patient.  The  hosptu' 
nurse,  says  Lady  Vane,  naturally  attempts  to  introdiKv 
the  mechanical  routine  which  is  indispensable  to  a  pul*- 
lie  hospital,  but  it  is  irksome  in  the  extreme  to  thr 
private  patient.  The  mistress  of  the  houso.  Lady  Vane 
maintains,  should  always  preserve  her  authority  owr 
the  nurse,  and  never  allow  her  to  become  the  autocrai 
of  a  sick-room. 

MR.  BODLEY'S  "FRANCE." 

Miss  Betham-Edwards  courteously  but  Tigorooftly 
protests  against  Mr.  Bodley's  bulky  pamphlet  in  two 
volumes  as  being  nothing  but  a  clerical  indictmest  of 
the  Third  Republic  in  the  guise  of  a  study  of  modeni 
France.  Frenchmen  do  not  mind  what  other  people  wy 
about  them,  otherwise  Mr.  Bodley^s  book  would  hatr 
created  a  considerable  fuss  in  France.  Mias  Bethan- 
Edwards  takes  a  diametrically  opposite  view  to  Mr. 
Bodley  as  to  the  present  position  of  France,  and  as  abe 
has  studied  France  over  twenty-two  years,  while  Mr. 
Bodley  has  only  devoted  seven  years  to  the  same  sob- 
ject,  she  naturally  feels  that  she  can  speak  with  three 
times  his  authority. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  May  opens  with  a 
sensible  paper  on  the  need  of  what  the  writff* 
calls  an  Imperial  minimum.  In  his  opinion  there  aiv 
signs  that  the  land-hunger  of  the  English  is  for  tte 
moment  appeased,  and  therefore  the  time  has  oome  for 
defining  the  policy  which  should  be  followed  in  the 
period  on  which  we  are  entering.    The  writer  ^ays  : 

"The  pressing  need  of  to-day  is  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  imperial  minimum,  which  may  aerre  m 
the  guiding  policy  of  the  empire.  This  mloimom  will 
need  to  be  so  formulated  as  to  include  all  that  is  vi 
vital  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  British  emplroi  aad 
at  the  same  time  exclude  all  that  does  not  directlj 
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affect  our  interests,  ix>litical  and  commercial.  Such  an 
imperial  minimum  should  be  the  standard  by  which  all 
foreign  questions  could  be  tested.  Until  such  a  mini- 
mum is  formulated  it  will  be  impossible  for  Great 
Britain  to  have  a  settled  and  consistent  foreign  policy, 
and  without  such  a  settled  policy  peace  with  honor  and 
safety  is  impossible,  and  without  peace  the  work  of 
consolidation  cannot  be  carried  on." 

In  defining  the  imperial  minimum  he  proposes  that  it 
should  consist  of  two  points :  (1)  No  further  territorial 
extension  and  (2)  the  maintenance  of  the  present  status 
quo. 

^^If  our  interests  are  to  be  protected  and  the  open 
trade  door  is  to  be  a  reality  in  Asia,  it  will  have  to  be  in 
cooperation  with  and  not  in  defiance  of  Russia.  The 
most  strenuous  endeavors  of  English  statesmen  should 
be  engaged  in  bringing  about  a  cordial  entente  with 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  which  would  leave  us 
free  to  check  any  power,  presuming  upon  our  reluctance 
to  light,  which  trespasses  upon  ground  recognized  as 
lying  within  the  imperial  minimum." 


COSMOPOLIS. 

IN  Coamopolis  for  May  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  has  a 
brief  study  of  Zacharias  Topelius,  the  great  Fin- 
nish writer  who  died  a  few  weeks  since.  To  show  the 
affection  in  which  Topelius  was  held  by  the  children  of 
Finland  and  Sweden,  Mr.  Bain  gives  extracts  from  let- 
ters written  by  the  children  themselves  to  their  favorite 
story-writer  : 

**  Once  a  little  boy  of  seven  on  reading  some  of  To- 
pelius' tales  was  fired  by  a  sudden  enthusiasm  to  turn 
author  himself,  and  wrote  off  to  Topelius  to  tell  him  so. 
*  But,'  he  adds,  *  papa  says  I  am  to  learn  to  spell  first. 


My  Zack,  my  rare  Zack,'  he  concludes  enthusiastically, 

*  I  call  uncle  "Zack"  now.'  A  little  woman  of  nine,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  business-like,  if  less  expansive. 

*  Dear  Topelius,'  she  writes,  *  kindly  be  quick  and  write 
another  book.  But  it  must  not  cost  more  than  two 
crowns,  for  I  only  got  three  in  all  from  granny  on  my 
birthday,  and  I  want  to  have  one  over  for  something 
else.  .  .  .  Topelius  must  think  I  write  frightfully  bml 
for  so  big  a  girl,  and  the  end  is  always  the  worst  part  of 
it.    Adieul'" 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  contributes  an  article  on  "Cycling 
in  the  High  Alps,"  showing  how  the  thing  can  be  and 
has  been  done,  poking  fun  at  the  Alpine  Club  and  its 
climbers,  and  concluding  with  an  exhortation  to  "bik- 
ists  "  to  send  their  "  bikes  "  up  each  of  the  passes  in  car- 
riages and  walk  them  down  the  other  side!  Riding,  he 
suggests,  is  not  advisable,  and  coasting  is  not  good 
form. 

Cosmopolis  continues  its  exploration  of  Europe's  lit- 
erary by-ways  with  an  article  by  Lewis  Sergeant  on 
"  Greek  Contemporary  Literature." 

On  the  subject  of  our  war  with  Spain  the  English, 
French,  and  German  Chroniques  in  this  number  re- 
frain from  the  expression  of  extreme  or  partisan  opin- 
ions. Mr.  Henry  Normaui  in  "The  Globe  and  the 
Island,"  approves  the  ootirse  of  the  United  States  and 
predicts  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  M.  Francis  de 
Pressens6,  in  the  Revue  du  MoiSy  laughs  at  the  "  acute 
attack  of  Anglo-Saxonism "  manifested  in  England. 
"  Ignotus,"  in  the  Grerman  political  chronicle,  reviews 
the  diplomacy  preceding  the  war  and  predicts  an  un- 
equal contest. 

With  the  present  number  of  Coamopolia  a  Spanish 
and  an  Italian  supplement  will  be  issueid,  in  addition  to 
the  Russian. 


THE  FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  first  April  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  has  a  well-informed  article,  by  M.  Grand 
maison,  on  the  late  Mr.  Mundella  and  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion in  England.  He  does  justice  to  the  part  played  by 
the  Conservative  pax'ty  in  the  social  legislation  of  the 
last  half  of  this  century,  and  the  description  of  the 
manifold  activities  of  Mr.  Mundella  largely  supplements 
the  obituary  notices  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

THE  FRENCH  COLONIAL  ARMT. 

In  the  second  April  number  Colonel  Cor  bin  has  an 
article  on  the  French  colonial  army.  The  importance 
of  this,  in  view  of  the  enormous  colonial  expansion  of 
France  in  the  last  few  years,  will  be  readily  seen. 
Colonel  Corbin,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  holds  up  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  as  a  model  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate- 
namely,  that  the  guns  for  both  the  British  army  and 
navy  are  really  manufactured  at  the  national  arsenal, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  France.  In  laying  dow^  the 
conditions  under  which  a  true  colonial  army  ought  to 
be  organized,  he  points  out  that  the  object  is  not  only 
to  £ni<)rd  and  defend  the  colonies,  but  also  to  form, 
in  case  of  need,  an  expeditionary  force.     It  must  be 


admitted  that  Colonel  Corbin  is  not  at  all  an  optimist. 
He  has  no  g^^at  opinion,  apparently,  either  of  the 
ministerial  plans  or  of  the  scheme  elaborated  by  the 
commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  draws  a 
picture  of  the  colonial  army  tossed  about  like  a  shuttle- 
cock between  the  French  War  Office  and  the  French  Ad- 
miralty, and  deprived  of  independence,  autonomy,  and 
unity  of  management.  He  laments  that  France  will 
probably  continue  to  rely  on  raw  recruits,  enlisted  at  an 
age  when  they  are  too  young  to  bear  the  labors  of  a 
campaign,  even  too  young  sometimes  to  bear  the  ordi- 
nary strain  of  a  life  in  the  colonies.  He  prophesies  vast 
expenditure,  and  if  a  new  Madagascar  expedition 
should  be  necessary,  he  considers  that  its  final  success 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  DEEP. 

M.  Thoulet  has  an  article  on  oceanography  in  the 
Revue.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  explain  what  ocean- 
ography is.  It  is  the  study  of  the  sea  and  salt  water, 
the  topography  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  the  composition  of 
the  waters  of  various  seas,  their  physical  properties, 
the  variations  of  their  temperature,  their  relative  den- 
sity, and  so  on.  The  science  is  a  young  one.  It  was 
founded  really  by  an  Italian  named  Marsigli,  who  waa 
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successively  engineer  in  the  service  of  Leopold  I.,  a 
Turkish  slave,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
in  Paris  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  was 
by  turns  overwhelmed  with  honors  and  ignominiously 
disgraced— in  fact,  a  regular  bohemian  of  science.  He 
published  the  first  treatise  on  oceanography  in  Holland, 
but  he  left  no  school  behind  him,  and  the  science  fell 
into  oblivion.  A  century  and  a  half  later,  about  the 
year  1842,  a  Frenchman  named  Aim^  took  it  up  again, 
but  without  much  success.  In  a  sense  the  United  States 
may  be  called  the  founders  of  oceanography,  for  their 
observations  have  been  continued  without  interruption 
for  a  hundred  years. 

GERMAN  TBADE  PROGRESS. 

The  recent  controversy  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
Germany  is  competing  with  England  in  trade  renders 
M.  Levy^s  article  on  German  commerce  specially  im- 
portant. He  shows  that  German  commerce  is  not  only 
extending  in  great  houses  in  the  interior,  but  also 
abroad,  and  is  sending  keen  commercial  travelers  to 
various  countries,  with  the  result  that  it  is  largely 
ousting  English  trade  in  the  far  East.  The  German 
bankers  are  behind  this  movement  and  appear  to  be 
ever  ready  to  finance  new  channels  of  trade.  M.  Levy 
cites  a  remarkable  example  of  German  commercial  en- 
terprise. Two  brothers,  who  describe  themselves  mod- 
estly as  young  Hamburg  agents,  recently  undertook 
the  tour  of  the  world,  adopting  each  a  different  itinerary, 
in  order  to  extend  their  commercial  knowledge,  and  on 
their  return  each  published  the  inevitable  book.  One 
of  them  in  his  preface  says :  "  Germany,  her  commerce, 
her  industries,  and  her  agriculture,  will  always  have 
need  of  men  who  know  the  rest  of  the  world  otherwise 
than  by  newspapers  and  books."  The  spirit  behind  this 
declaration  is  in  curious  contrast  with  the  attitude  of 
the  average  English  mercantile  house. 

M.  Levy  shows  the  progress  of  German  commerce  in 
another  way,  by  statistics.  It  has  increased  in  fifteen 
years  by  80  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
world,  in  the  same  period,  has  only  increased  8  per 
cent.  Wherever  we  turn  we  see  the  same  phenomenon. 
Germany,  conscious  of  her  strength,  pursues,  by  means 
which  are  not  always  above  criticism,  but  which  all 
lead  to  the  same  end,  a  persevering  policy  of  commer- 
cial expansion.  Not  the  least  among  her  ambitions  is 
the  possession  of  a  colonial  empire.  In  1870  she  had 
none ;  it  was  only  born,  so  to  speak,  in  1884,  and  since 
then  it  has  increased  rapidly,  though  it  is,  as  is  well 
known,  not  popular  in  the  country  itself.  Most  of  the 
German  colonies  do  not  pay  yet,  but  their  development, 
though  gradual,  seems  to  be  certain,  and  the  seizure  of 
Kaio-Chau  is  evidence  that  the  policy  of  colonizing  will 
be  maintained  in  the  future.  M.  Levy  notes  that  in  ad- 
dition to  ordinary  commercial  enterprise,  the  Grermans 
have  interests  in  a  large  number  of  industrial  enter- 
prises in  other  countries.  They  have  built  the  Keneh- 
Assuan  railroad,  the  majority  of  the  bonds  of  South 
African  railroads  are  held  in  Germany,  and  German 
interests  in  American  roads  are  estimated  at  not  less 
than  half  a  milliard  francs.  In  Brazil,  Anatolia, 
European  Turkey,  and  Venezuela  German  capital  has 
been  largely  sunk,  and  they  have  a  finger  in  such  dif- 
ferent enterprises  as  Liebig's  extract,  Chilian  nitrates, 
and  South  African  mines. 

All  this  excites  somewhat  jealous  feelings  in  the 
patriotic  bosom  of  M.  Levy.  He  urges  his  countrymen 
to  take  up  colonizing  in  earnest^  and  he  points  out  that 


France  finds  herself  face  to  face,  not  with  the  old  Ger- 
many with  its  iron  military  discipline,  but  with  a  new 
commercial  Germany,  against  whom  France  must  fl^^ 
with  the  weapons  of  peace  if  she  wishes  to  retain  her 
position  among  the  nations. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

WE  have  mentioned  elsewhere  M.  RodocanachTs 
article  on  "  Animals  in  History."    The  remain- 
der of  the  magazine  is  quite  up  to  the  average  in  interest. 

VASCO  DA  GAMA. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
route  to  India  by  Vasco  da  Grama,  Madame  Adam  has 
secured  an  extremely  interesting  paper  on  that  great 
discoverer  from  the  pen  of  a  direct  descendant  of  his, 
Don  Maria  Telles  da  Gama.  The  paper  is  to  be  contin- 
ued in  May,  but  there  is  enough  to  see  that  da  Gama^s 
descendant  is  not  unworthy  of  his  ancestry.  The  bio- 
graphical and  genealogical  particulars  of  the  family  are 
of  the  greatest  interest.  The  writer  is  indignant,  per^ 
haps  naturally,  at  the  allusions  in  the  book  entitled 
** Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama"  to  the  cruelties 
and  barbarities  of  the  Portuguese  conquerors  of  India, 
their  frauds,  extortions,  and  sanguinary  hatreds,  and 
he  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  this  is  a  case  of  the 
"pot  calling  the  kettle  black."  He  can,  of  course,  only 
point  to  the  heavy  taxation  under  which  India  now  la- 
bors, and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  contend  that  India  is  worse  off  under  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land than  she  would  be  under  the  dominion  of  Portu- 
gal. A  good  story  is  told  of  Vasco  da  Gama's  readineas 
of  retort.  A  stranger  who  wished  to  marry  one  of  Da 
Gama^s  family  presented  his  genealogical  tree.  Da 
Gama  replied  with  a  smile  :  "I  have  uever  had  to  do 
with  my  own  genealogy,  but  if  you  wish  to  see  it  you 
should  take  the  history  of  Portugal." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mme.  Mathilde  Shaw  finishes  her  papers  on  the  Klon- 
dike. Her  description  of  the  life  of  Dawson  City  is 
extremely  vivid,  but  most  people  are  already  well  in- 
formed of  what  goes  on  in  the  new  El  Dorado.  It  is 
worth  while  to  note  that  Madame  Shaw  utters  the 
often-reiterated  warning  that  no  one  should  go  to  the 
Klondike  who  has  not  money  and  provisions  enough  to 
stay  there  two  or  three  years,  and  is  not  also  endowed 
with  excellent  health  and  a  great  fund  of  gayety, 
insouciance,  and  philosophy. 

Commandant  Chass^riaud  returns  to  the  attack  about 
the  French  navy,  and  he  draws  from  the  recent  debates 
in  the  Chamber  the  conclusion  that  there  is  great  hope 
that  the  era  of  much-desired  reforms  is  opening,  inas- 
much as  Parliament  seems  to  have  taken  that  initiative 
in  the  control  of  the  navy  which  has  hitherto  been  split 
up  and  rendered  practically  non-existent  among  variotis 
official  departments. 

A  writer  calling  himself  **  San  Carlos "  has  an  inter- 
esting description  of  Holy  Week  in  Havana. 

MADAME  ADAM  ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

Madame  Adam's  "  Letters  on  Foreign  Politics ''  are  of 
special  interest  at  this  particular  juncture.  It  is  well 
known  that  Madame  Adam^s  opinion  of  England,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  England's  policy,  is  a  bad  one ;  and 
she  now  declares  that  British   perfidy  is   absolutely 
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without  limits,  apparently  because  the  Japanese  ex- 
pected an  alliance  with  England  and  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Madame  Adam  notices  a  suggestion  in  the 
London  Review  of  Reviews  that  the  questions  at  issue 
between  France  and  England  in  Africa  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  the  Czar,  in  default  of  the 
Pope,  by  saying  that  M.  Hanotaux's  recent  speech  points 
distinctly  to  an  approaching  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  without  the  interyention  of  such  an 
arbitrator.  She  adds,  however,  that  her  only  fear  is 
that  M.  Hanotaux  may  make  too  great  concessions  to 
England  in  order  to  preserve  peace. 

In  the  second  April  number  Madame  Adam  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  events  in  Austria  and  the  candidature 
of  Prince  George  in  Crete.  As  for  Lord  Salisbury's 
vacillation  in  the  far  East,  she  does  not  draw  from  it  any 
consolation,  for  she  is  convinced  that  English  policy 
is  apt  in  the  end  to  gain  its  object  by  a  combination  of 
subtleness  and  audacity.  She  denounces,  too,  the  vil- 
lainies, the  intrigues,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  EInglish  in 
Egypt.  As  for  the  war,  Madame  Adam  naturally  sup- 
ports Spain ;  and  she  has  a  fascinating  little  picture  of 
the  young  Queen  of  Holland,  who  is  intelligent,  good, 
and  charming,  and  of  whose  reign  she  has  evidently 
formed  the  highest  hopes. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Revue  de  Paris  for  April  is  full  of  the  bat- 
tle-cries of  the  approaching  French  elections, 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  these  are  not  particularly 
interesting  to  American  readers,  as  they  deal  princi- 
pally with  questions  of  internal  politics. 

M.  JAon  Daudet  concludes  his  study  of  his  great 
father,  Alphonse,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
the  reader  some  idea  of  Daudet's  wonderful  personal 
charm,  for  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  critic  for  a  great 
master  of  style  is  mingled  deep  a£Fection  for  a  devoted 
parent. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  George  Gissing  has  been 
aooorded  the  rare  honor  of  having  a  translation  of  his 
novel,  ''The  Ransom  of  Eve,**  published  in  a  French 
review. 

In  the  second  April  number  Pierre  Lot!  has  a  remark- 
able description  of  his  feelings  as  he  sat  in  a  box  at  the 
Op^ra  Co7niqv£  and  saw  played  upon  the  stage  a  version 
of  "Le  Mariage  de  Loti."  He  saw  the  actor  taking 
his  place  and  the  Princess  Or^na  going  down  into  the 
gardens  in  the  moonlight  to  call  **  Loti."  It  was  one  of 
his  own  love-stories  that  was  being  played  before  him, 
a  wonderful  piece  of  autobiography,  and  his  feelings 
seem  to  have  been  an  indescribable  mixture  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  the  thing  was  upper- 
most. It  happened  to  be  the  very  day  on  which  he  left 
the  French  navy  forever,  and  the  sight  of  the  actors  on 
the  stage  in  that  uniform  which  he  had  so  long  rever- 
enced, and  to  which  they  seemed  to  have  no  right,  filled 
him  with  a  curious  sense  of  irritation. 

An  anonymous  writer  contributes  a  long  article  on 
the  situation  on  the  Niger,  which  is  illustrated  by  a 
fairly  good  map,  though,  as  may  be  expected,  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  geographer  is  more  remarkable  than  his 
scientific  accuracy.  In  effect,  the  article  is  a  plea  for 
accommodation  on  both  sides,  and  the  writer  says,  truly 
enough,  that  the  sharing  of  this  territory  is  easy  between 
two  great  nations  who  have  no  serious  motive  for  hat- 
ing one  another  and  who  cannot  go  to  war  without 
ruining  themselves  for  the  profit  of  others. 


REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

MFINOT  is  making  steady  progress  in  establish- 
.  ing  the  Revue  des  Revttes  as  one  of  the  most 
serious,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  wide-awake 
magazine  published  in  the  French  language.  The  num- 
ber last  to  hand  on  April  15,  for  instance,  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  reviews  of  the  periodicals  and  the 
caricatures  of  the  continent,  a  short  article  by  Henri 
Sienkiewicz,  "The  Judgment  of  Zeus."  Another 
Slavonic  writer  who  figures  in  its  pages  is  Count  Tol- 
stoi, whose  diatribe  against  contemporary  science  is 
given  at  length.  The  article  of  the  most  widespread 
and  general  interest  is  the  second  installment  upon  the 
way  in  which  literary  women  judge  men.  It  is  en- 
titled "How  They  Judge  Us,"  and  this  later  article 
contains  several  letters  from  eminent  feminine  authors 
setting  forth  their  views  of  the  other  sex.  The  first 
place  in  the  number  is  given  to  Dr.  Henrioourt's  article 
on  recent  progress  in  medicine.  George  Pellissier  gives 
a  sketch  of  Jules  Lemattre.  There  are  hitherto  un- 
published letters  of  Rousseau.  There  is  a  most  import 
taut  article  on  the  trade  in  white  slave  children  between 
Italy  and  France.  It  is  written  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Italian  embassy.  The  article  "  Le  Lajigue  electorale  " 
contains  many  extracts  from  many  notable  electoral 
addresses,  including  that  issued  by  the  poet  B^ranger, 
which  is  in  its  way  quite  unique. 


OTHER  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

THE  Revue  Internationale  de  Musique  is  a  new 
fortnightly,  started  in  March.  The  title,  unfor- 
tunately a  somewhat  inconvenient  one,  explains  the 
scope  of  the  review,  but,  it  may  be  added,  many  emi- 
nent French  critics  are  among  the  contributors,  and  the 
general  editor,  the  Comte  de  Chalot,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  initial  numbers.  The  mid- April  number 
opens  with  an  article  on  Wagner  literature  in  Grermany, 
by  Henry  Gauthiei^Villars.  This  is  followed  by  a  no- 
tice of  four  directors  of  opera— Eugtoe  Ritt,  Emile  Per^ 
rin,  Halanzier,  and  Vaucorbeil— by  Louis  Gallet,  and 
Eugene  de  Soleni^re  records  his  impression  of  church 
music. 

The  Revue  pour  les  Jeunes  FUles  of  April  5  contains 
an  interesting  sketch  of  Gabriel  Faur^  a  modem 
French  composer. 

The  art  article  in  the  Revue  O&n^ale  for  April  is  by 
Ernest  Verlant,  and  it  deals  with  Grermany.  The  beau- 
tiful phototypes  with  which  it  is  illustrated  give  us 
glimpses  of  the  art  in  the  cathedrals  of  Mainz,  Frank- 
furt, Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  and  Spires. 

Vallgren  and  his  work,  by  Bojidar  Karageorgevitch, 
appears  in  the  mid-monthly  Revue  des  Revues ;  and  in 
the  April  Monde  Moderne  Eugene  Miintz  has  an  arti^ 
cle  on  Giotto. 

The  NowveUe  Revue  Internationale  has  published  a 
special  April  number,  entitled  PAques  Fleuries.  It 
contains  portraits  and  short  notices,  etc.,  of  a  number 
of  well-known  writers,  many  of  them  contributors  to  the 
pages  of  the  Revue— Ennho  Castelar,  Madame  Ratazzi 
de  Rute,  Fr6d6ric  Mistral,  and  many  others. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Bibliotheque  UniverseUe 
the  most  important  article  is  that  by  Abel  Veuglaire  on 
the  French  army  in  1898  and  the  French  military  insti- 
tutions. There  is  also  an  interesting  notice  of  Adam 
Mickiewicz,  based  on  the  recent  "Life"  by  Joseph  Kal- 
lenbach. 
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The  History  of  our  Navy  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present 
Day,  1775-1897.  By  John  B.  Spears.  Four  volumes, 
8vo,  pp.  488-^^1—485—629.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons.    18. 

In  view  of  the  last  sentence  of  his  prefaoe,  Mr.  Spears, 
whose  history  of  our  American  navy  appeared  only  a  very 
few  months  ago,  was  driving  his  work  to  the  public  at  a  much 
more  timely  period  in  our  public  life  than  he  himself  had 
supposed.  For  Mr.  Spears  declared  that  he  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  '*  because  of  the  growth  of  civilization  and 
the  spread  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  progress  in  the  arts  of  making  guns  and 
armor  plate  in  the  United  States,  we  shall  continue  to  pursue 
for  many  years  our  daily  vocations  in  peace.**  The  book  in- 
deed is  dedicated  **to  all  who  seek  peace  and  pursue  it;** 
and  behold,  we  are  even  now  in  the  midst  of  the  first  impor- 
tant naval  war  that  has  been  witnessed  in  the  world  since 
navies  put  on  their  present  iron-clad  character.  But  if  Mr. 
Spears  has  failed  as  a  prophet,  he  has  not  failed  as  a  his- 
torian. His  volumes  are  remarkable  at  once  for  their  ac- 
curacy and  their  graphic  style.  Moreover,  they  are  full  of 
very  interesting  illustrations,  containing  over  four  hundred 
pictures  and  diagrams  in  alL  They  carry  the  narrative  from 
the  year  1776  to  the  year  1887,  and  will  be  found  of  the  very 
greatest  value  and  interest  by  all  who  would  seize  the  present 
moment  of  excited  curiosity  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  our  naval 
history. 

The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  by  William  I. 
Based  chiefly  upon  Prussian  state  documents.  By 
Heinrich  Sybel.  Translated  by  Marshall  L.  Perrin, 
and  Helene  Schemmelfennig  White.  Seven  vol- 
umes, 8vo.  Boston  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $14. 
Herr  Von  SybePs  admirable  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
Oerman  empire  is  now  accessible  in  a  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy English  translation,  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Crowell 
&  Co.  in  seven  very  handsome  volumes.  Von  Sybel  had 
writteu  a  valuable  history  of  the  revolutionary  years  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  in  their  relation  to  the  political  life 
of  the  (German  people.  The  old  empire  went  down  in  that 
cataclysm;  and  it  occurred  to  Von  Sybel  to  write  a  compan- 
ion work  on  the  birth  of  the  new  (German  empire  in  the 
period  that  was  crowned  with  the  great  success  of  1870.  To 
this  end  Prince  Bismarck  gave  the  author  ample  opportunity 
to  use  the  contents  of  the  government  archives.  The  first 
hundred  pages  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  sununing  up  of 
German  history  preceding  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848.  Then  follows  in  bold,  clear  narrative  the  attempts  at 
German  unity  made  just  half  a  century  ago,  with  the  dra- 
matic and  complicated  movements  of  German  history  that 
swiftly  succeeded  one  another.  Of  nt-cessity,  this  work  tells 
from  the  German  standpoint  the  history  of  continental 
Europe  between  the  years  1860  and  1871.  It  is,  naturally, 
pro-Bismarclcian.  Merely  to  look  these  volumes  through  is 
to  feel  a  fresh  wonder  at  the  intensity  and  the  immense 
vitality  of  the  movements  which  have  brought  Germany  so 
rapidly  to  its  great  place  among  the  nations  of  our  time.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  fifth  volume,  with  which  he  ends  his 
account  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  (1866),  Von 
SybePs  work  was  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  retirement 
of  Prince  Bismarck  from  the  chancellorship,  and  the  refusal 
of  Bismarck^s  successor  to  allow  the  historian  the  further 
use  of  the  archives.    However,  Von  Sybel  was  not  seriously 


thwarted,  for  there  was  abundance  of  material  acceesibl* 
for  the  story  of  the  four  years  from  1806  to  1870.  The  earlier 
volumes  were  translated,  and  published  by  Messrs.  T.  T. 
Crowell  A  Co.,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  two  ood- 
cluding  volumes  have  just  now  made  their  appearance.  1%» 
work  of  translation  has  been  done  by  competent  scholars, 
and  the  set  will  be  found  in  every  respect  highly  creditahl& 

The  Federalist :  A  Commentary  on  the  Constitnticm  of 
the  United  States.  By  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jainea 
Madison,  and  John  Jay.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
Paul  Leicester  Ford.  12mo,  pp.  809.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  the  habit  of  tborou^mesa 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Furthermore,  he  brings  to  a. 
task  of  editing  any  work  relating  to  American  history  or 
politics  not  only  great  ability  but  rare  opportunities  and  in- 
valuable experience.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  reprint 
those  famous  papers  known  as  **The  Federalist  ^  in  some 
form  or  other.  But  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  present 
a  soundly  edited  text,  to  annotate  it,  to  index  It,  and  to 
supply  an  introductory  essay  which  really  puts  the  toorh  of 
finality  upon  questions  that  have  been  In  dispute  for  nearly 
a  century.  Any  edition  of  **The  Federalist"  Is  valuable  by 
reason  of  the  Intrinsic  merits  of  the  work  as  one  of  th» 
masterpieces  of  political  science;  but  for  the  purposes  of 
critical  study  aud  precise  reference,  Mr.  Ford*s  edition,  it 
seems  to  us,  must  of  necessity  exclude  all  others.  Quite 
apart  from  the  extremely  valuable  editorial  work  included 
in  the  introductory  part  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Ford*s  index 
(The  Federalist  has  never  before  been  indexed)  would  entttia 
him  to  a  vote  of  thanks  by  Congress. 

Congressional  Committees:  A  Study  of  the  Origins  and 
Development  of  our  National  and  Local  Legislative^ 
Methods.  ByLaurosG.  McConachie,  Ph.D.  l^iuv 
pp.  456.  Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  tl.75. 
The  study  of  the  actual  working  of  our  political  system, 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
dozen  years.  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson^s  ^*  Congressional 
Government,**  which  appeared  about  twelve  years  ago,  lifted 
the  veil  from  many  eyes,  and  greatly  stimulated  a  study  of 
our  government  as  it  actually  is,  apart  from  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution.  Mr.  Wilson  dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
great  part  played  by  the  machinery  of  congressional  com* 
mittees.  More  recently  Miss  Follett*s  study  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  his  great  authority,  ex 
ercised  in  the  main  through  his  power  to  appoint  oommit- 
tees,  has  attracted  wide  attention.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  the  first 
volume  of ''  The  American  Commonwealth,**  has  not  failed 
to  analyse  the  working  constitution  as  distinguished  from 
the  written  instrument  Now  comes  a  new  study  on  con- 
gressional committees  by  Lauros  G.  McConachie,  who  aeema 
to  have  done  admirable  post-graduate  work  under  competent 
instruction  in  Cornell  and  Wisconsin  uni vers! ties,  and  to 
have  made  a  direct  study  of  politics  at  Washington.  His 
book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  our 
American  politics.  One  cannot  help  thinking  how  surprised 
even  those  prophetic  and  sagacious  minds  that  gave  us  **Tbe 
Federalist**  would  have  been  if  they  could  see  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  system  under  which  the  busineas 
of  law-making  and  government  is  now  carried  on  at  Wash- 
ington. A  search  of  Mr.  Ford*s  elaborate  index  wholly  faila 
to  discover  any  reference  whatever  in  the  whole  **  Federal- 
ist **  collection  to  congressional  committees. 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine.  By  W.  F.Reddaway,B.A.  13mo, 
pp.162.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
Mr.  Reddaway*8  little  volume  on  **The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine" is  published  at  the  right  moment.  Mr.  Reddaway 
traces  the  origin  of  the  doctrine,  discusses  its  authorship, 
and  describes  its  subsequent  history.  He  shows  what  part 
Canning  played  in  the  elaboration  of  the  doctrine,  and  how 
its  declaration  strengthened  his  hands  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Reddaway  also  shows  how  the  interest  and 
policy  of  England  has  frequently  agreed  with  a  portion,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  famous  doctrine.  Mr.  Reddaway  holds  that 
the  doctrine  cannot  claim  to  be  recognized  as  international 
Uw,  for  the  rules  of  one  nation  for  its  own  guidance  are  not 
binding  upon  other  nations  except  by  their  acquiescence. 
Much  confusion  of  thought  exists  as  to  the  real  significance 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  it  has  established  itself  as  a 
political  force  which,  however  esteemed,  must  be  recognized. 
Above  all,  as  Mr.  Reddaway  remarks,  it  must  be  understood. 
He  has  done  something  towards  this  most  desirable  end  by 
publishing  this  little  treatise. 

Industrial  Elxperiments  in  the  British  Colonies  of  North 
America.    By  EUeanor  Louisa  Lord.    8vo,  pp.  164. 
Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    $1.25. 
In  this  monograph  Miss  Lord  very  ably  describes  the  in- 
ception and  failure  of  the  attempts  made  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  force  on  her 
American  colonies  the  production  of  naval  supplies.   This 
record  of  England's  attempted  exploitation  of  New  England 
forms  the  economic  baclcground,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.  The  monograph  makes  it  clear  that  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  country  and  the  natural  operation  of  economic 
laws  made  inevitable  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  political 
indei>endence  of  the  colonies. 

A  French  Volunteer  of  the  War  of  Independence  (The 
Chevalier  de  Pontgibaud).  Translated  and  edited 
by  Robert  B.  Dotiglas.  12mo,  pp.  810.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Pontgibaud  (the  writer 
was  known  also  as  the  Compte  de  Mor6)  are  interesting  for 
the  revelations  they  make  of  the  conditions  of  society  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  just  after  the  Revolution  (when 
the  author  revisited  this  country  and  received  about  $10,000 
for  his  services  in  the  war)  as  well  as  for  the  military  ex- 
periences narrated.  The  Chevalier  de  Pontgibaud  was  a 
typical  young  French  nobleman  of  the  period,  who  enthusi- 
astically followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette 
in  our  War  of  Independence.  The  original  French  edition 
of  his  memoirs  has  become  a  rare  book  because  of  its  printer, 
who  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Balzac,  the  novelist. 

The  Cruel  Side  of  War:  With  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac.    By  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.     12mo, 
pp.216.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 
The  letters  composing  this  volume  form  a  record  of  per- 
sonal service  at  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission  during  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862  in 
Virginia.    These  letters  are  published  just  as  they  were 
written ;  they  give  realistic  pictures  of  an  important  phase 
of  war  experience— one  that  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
the  historians.     This  little  book,  like  Walt  Whitman's 
"Wound  Dresser,**  which  we  noticed  in  these  colunms  last 
month,  surrounds  us  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  hospital 
service  in  war  time. 

Washington  vs.  Jefferson:  The  Case  Tried  by  Battle  in 
1861-66.     By  Moses   M.    Granger.     12mo,  pp.  307. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.35. 
Colonel  Granger's  book  Is  devoted  to  a  review  and  ex- 
position of  the  secession  controversy  from  the  national,  or 
non<eece6eion,  point  of  view.    The  positions  taken  by  North- 
em  and  Southern  statesmen,  respectively,  are  clearly,  and 
in  the  main  fairly,  stated.  The  book  explains  some  mysteries 
in  American  political  history  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
generation  of  readers  and  students. 


The  Building  of  the  British  Empire:  The  Story  of  Eng- 
land's Growth  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria.    By  Al- 
fred Thomas  Story.    In  two  parts.    12mo,  pp.  891— 
468.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3. 
Mr.  Story  takes  up  the  narrative  of  Great  Britain's  de- 
velopment at  the  time  when  territorial  conquest  in  Europe 
ceased  to  be  regarded  by  British  statesmen  as  a  possibility 
and  when  new-world  discovery  had  opened  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  new  vistas  of  imperial  expansion  beyond  seas. 
Tliroughout  the  work  there  is  a  conscious  endeavor  to  sub- 
ordinate or  ignore  such  details  of  fact  as  might  have  had  a 
place  in  an  ordinary  history,  and  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief 
the  significant  steps  in  Britain's  growth  as  a  colonizing 
power.    Each  of  the  two  parts  is  separately  indexed,  and  the 
publishers  have  changed  the  binding  heretofore  used  for 
the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  to  a  style  better  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  library. 

The  Franks,  from  their  Origin  as  a  Confederacy  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  and  the 
Grerman  Empire.    By  Lewis  Sergeant.    12mo,  pp. 
861.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.60, 
Another  volume  in  the  **  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  is 
devoted  to  the  authentic  history  (almost  inseparable  from 
legend)  of  the  ancient  Franks.    The  author  has  aimed  to 
confine  himself  **  almost  exclusively  to  facts  which  have  a 
sure  foundation.*'    How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  this  lauda- 
ble undertaking,  only  the  special  student  of  the  period  is 
competent  to  Judge,  but  of  the  difficulties  in  his  path  even 
the  superficial  reader  may  have  a  realising  sense.    Mr.  Ser- 
geant's evident  familiarity  with  the  original  sources  of  his- 
tory tends  to  strengthen  our  confidence  in  his  work. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece.  By  Samuel  J.  Bar- 
rows.  8vo,  pp.  889.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.   $2. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  among  our  public  men  at 
Washington  the  scholarship  and  the  literary  skill  that  is  ex- 
emplified in  this  admirable  volume  on  Greece.  Dr.  Barrows, 
now  member  of  Congress  from  the  Tenth  Massachusetts 
district,  and  known  for  a  longer  time  as  editor  of  the  CTirte- 
tian  RegMer^  gives  us  something  much  more  valuable  than' 
the  superficial  travel-book  of  the  average  visitor  to  Greece. 
He  dedicates  his  book  to  Dr.  DOrpfeld,  and  acknowledges  in 
his  preface  the  assistance  of  such  men  as  Manatt,  Wheeler, 
White,  and  other  American  Grecians,  whose  very  names  are 
a  guarantee  of  excellence.  Dr.  Barrows  knows  his  Greece 
thoroughly.  He  takes  us  through  the  Ionian  Isles,  shows  us 
the  shrines  of  Athens  and  environing  Attica,  next  visits  the 
Peloponnessus,  then  leads  the  way  through  Phocis  and  the 
Delphi  region,  takes  us  to  Thessaly,  pauses  among  the  isl- 
ands of  the  JSgean,  and  finally  takes  us  with  him  to  the 
site  of  old  Troy. 

Greographical  and  Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico.  By 
Matias  Romei-o.  8vo,  pp.  800.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

Seflor  Romero,  in  his  long  residence  at  Washington  has, 
to  a  singular  degree,  won  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  His  scholarly  accomplishments  are  on  a  par 
with  his  elevated  character  as  a  diplomat  and  statesman. 
He  has  compacted  into  this  volume  of  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico  an  inmiense  amount  of  in- 
formation that  the  reader  might  vainly  seek  elsewhere. 
The  book  sums  up  territorial  information,  is  remarkably 
valuable  in  Its  facts  about  mining,  gives  adequate  informa- 
tion about  the  climate,  devotes  due  attention  to  agricultural 
products.  Is  very  Interesting  in  its  account  of  the  races  who 
inhabit  the  country,  and  presents  the  best  attainable  sta- 
tistical Information  on  population,  religion,  political  organi- 
zation, education, railways,  telegraphs,  public  lands,  finances, 
trade  and  commerce,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  The 
statistical  tables  are  elaborate,  and  the  volume  is  supplied 
both  with  a  valuable  table  of  contents  and  a  satisfactory 
index. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer,  Statesman,  Philosopher, 
and  Practical  Citizen,  1706-1790.  By  Edward  Rob- 
ins. 12mo,  pp.  864.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^s 
Sons.    $1.50. 

Of  arranging  books  in  the  form  of  series  there  seems  to 
be  no  end.  The  house  of  Putnams  has  had  an  exceptionally 
large  experience  of  that  sort,  and  undonbtedly  it  has  been 
soccessful.  This  new  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  belongs  to  a 
new  series  entitled  **  American  Men  of  Energy."  It  requires 
only  a  moment's  reflection  to  perceive  that  this  country  has 
been  peculiarly  rich  in  distinguished  personalities  who  have 
played  a  great  part  in  the  real  development  of  the  country, 
and  who  would  not  belong  in  a  series  of  statesmen  or  men  of 
letters,  but  would  be  quite  at  home  in  a  group  of  **  Men  of 
Energy."  It  happens  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  man 
of  so  large  a  nature  and  so  varied  a  career  that  he  could  be 
made  to  fit  into  almost  any  sort  of  a  biographical  scheme. 
Mr.  Robins  has  given  us  a  very  convenient,  compact,  and 
trustworthy  narration  of  the  life  and  services  of  the  **  sturdy 
printer,  statesman,  philosopher,  and  practical  citizen." 

The  Eugene  Field  I  Knew.  By  Francis  Wilson.  12mo, 
I  pp.  184.  NewYork:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25. 
'  The  actor  and  book-lover,  Francis  Wilson,  has  written 
a  charming  little  book  of  reminiscences  of  his  friend  the 
late  Eugene  Field.  Of  all  Field's  intimates  none  has  given 
us  so  lifelike  a  portraiture  of  that  inimitable  genius  as  appears 
in  this  rather  informal  pen-sketch  by  Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  in- 
complete—but then,  no  Field  biography  that  is  likely  to  be 
written  will  ever  seem  complete  or  adequate  to  those  who 
knew  the  man. 
Here,  There  and  Everywhere.    By  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood. 

8vo,  pp.  299.    Chicago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  $2.50. 

A  gossipy  book,  made  up  mainly  from  journals  of  foreign 
travel,  with  chapters  of  reminiscences  of  General  Scott,  N. 
P.  Willis,  Washington  Irving,  G^eorge  Bancroft,  and  other 
eminent  Americans,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  essays.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  has  had  unusual  social  advantages  and  has  en- 
joyed the  acquaintance  of  a  remarkably  large  number  of  dis- 
.tinguished  men  and  women,  at  home  and  abroad. 

ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICS. 

Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy.    By  Edwin  L. 

Grodkin.    12mo,  pp.  272.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&Co.    $2. 

Mr.  Godkin  finds  the  unforeseen  tendencies  of  our 
American  democracy  manifested  chiefly  in  the  nominating 
system,  in  the  decline,  of  our  legislatures,  in  our  municipal 
government,  and  in  the  methods  by  which  expression  is 
given  to  public  opinion.  Mr.  Godkin's  aim  is  to  show  that 
in  these  particulars  democracy  has  departed  from  the  paths 
marked  out  by  the  fathers.  These  essays  leave  the  general 
impression  that  democracy  is  a  far  safer  political  system 
than  its  earlier  critics  believed  It  could  be,  but  that  as  an 
eflfective  governing  force  it  has  disclosed  weaknesses  for- 
merly undreamed  of.  Mr.  Godkin*s  estimate  of  Australian 
democracy  is  more  favorable. 

The  Twentieth  Century  City.  By  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.D.  16mo,  pp.  186.  New  York  :  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company.    50  cents. 

Dr.  Strong,  the  well-known  author  of  "Our  Country" 
and  "The  New  Era,"  has  written  a  little  book  which  attacks 
several  of  the  more  acute  problems  of  modem  civilization, 
notably  those  related  to  the  growth  of  cities.  There  is  a 
bravely  optimistic  note  in  Dr.  Strong's  message,  even  when 
he  pictures  the  dark  aspects  of  present-day  materialism. 

Workingmen's  Insurance.    By  William  Franklin  Wil- 
loughby.    12mo,  pp.  898.    Boston:  Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
well  &  Co.    $1.75. 
Mr.  Willoughby,  whose  position  in  the  Department  of 

Labor  at  Washington  gives  him  unusual  facilities  for  con- 


ducting such  an  investigation,  has  devoted  this  work  to  aa 
exhaustive  survey  of  modem  systems  of  insurance  among 
workingmen  the  world  over  against  accident,  sickness,  and 
non-employment.  He  examines  not  only  the  German  and 
Austrian  methods  of  compulsory  insurance,  which  have 
lately  attracted  so  much  attention,  but  also  the  vanous 
forms  of  voluntary  insurance  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  lands.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance,  and  considering  the  prominence  that 
it  has  long  had  in  European  literatures  it  seems  strange  that 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  so  generally  neglected  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Cotton  Industry:  An  Essay  in  American  Economic 
History.  By  M.  B.  Hammond,  Ph-D.  Part  L  The 
Cotton  Culture  and  the  Cotton  Trade.  P^ier,  8vo, 
pp.  994.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  new  series  of  monograi^is  p«ib- 
lished  by  the  American  Economic  Association  at  irregular 
intervals.  Dr.  Hammond  has  made  an  exceptionally  thorough 
study  in  the  economics  of  cotton-growing  in  our  Soathem 
States  and  of  the  American  cotton  trade,  reserving  for  treat* 
ment  in  a  future  monograph  the  subject  -of  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States.  So  closely  is  the  cotton  induetry 
associated  with  slavery  In  American  history  that  a  review 
of  the  one  necessarily  involves  an  investigation  of  the  other. 
Dr.  Hammond  discusses  the  influence  of  cotton  in  the  pm- 
ervation  and  extension  of  slavery,  and  especially  the  effects 
of  the  Invention  of  the  cotton  gin. 

Density  and  Distribution  of  Population  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Eleventh  Census.  By  Walter  F.  Will- 
cox,  PhD.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  72.  (Economic  Stndiea, 
Vol.  II.,  No.  6.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   50  cents. 

Government  by  Injunction,  By  William  H.  Dunbar. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  43.  (Economic  Studies,  VoL  UL, 
No.  1.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  50 
cents. 

Hand-Book  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  188& 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  185.  (Supplement  to  Economic 
Studies,  Vol.  UI.,  No.  1.)  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Company.    50  cents. 

£k»nomic  Aspects  of  Railroad  Receiverships.   By  Henry 
H.  Swain,  Ph.D.    Paper,  12mo,  pp.  118.    (Economic 
Studies,  Vol.  III.,  No.  2.)    New  York:  The  Macmil- 
*       Ian  Company.    50  cents. 

The  series  of  ** Studies"  published  bi-monthly  by  the 
American  Economic  Association  is  becoming  more  and  more 
valuable.  Professor  Wlllcox,  of  Cornell,  has  contributed 
two  important  papers  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  the  last 
United  States  Census.  The  last  is  descriptive  of  changes 
during  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890  and  of  present  con- 
ditions so  far  as  they  may  be  read  in  the  figures  of  density  of 
population. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  article  on  "Government  by  Injunction."' 
which  appeared  in  the  Law  Quarttriy  Review  (London)  for 
October,  1897,  is  now  republished  with  some  slight  changes 
designed  to  make  its  reasoning  clear  to  laymen  as  well  as  to 
membert)  of  the  legal  profession.  The  paper  calls  attention 
to  certain  grave  abUHCS  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  intrust- 
ed to  courts  of  equity. 

Dr.  Swain  discusses  the  subject  of  railroad  receiverships 
less  from  the  lawyer's  or  investor's  point  of  view  than  Cram 
that  of  the  public  economist.  His  essay  presents  important 
data  for  the  consideration  of  the  more  general  eoooooiio 
phases  of  the  question. 

The  annual "  Hand-Book"  of  the  association,  to  which  is 
appended  a  report  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  held  at  Cleve- 
land last  December,  shows  that  the  membership  is  large  and 
influential,  and  the  interest  in  economic  science  apparently 
on  the  increase  throughout  the  United  States. 
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A  Solution  of  the  Race  Problem  in  the  South :  An  Essay. 
By  Enoch  Spencer  Simmons.    12mo,  pp.  150.   Wash- 
ington, N.  C. :  Published  by  the  Author. 
Mr.  Simmons  presents  the  familiar  arguments  for  the 
colonization  of  the  Sonthem  ne^rroes  and  applies  them  to  ex- 
istiDg  conditions.  In  place  of  African  colonies  he  proposes  set- 
tlements in  the  States  of  Alabams^  Louisiana^and  Mississippi, 
which  would  have  to  be  abandoned  by  the  white  race  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  scheme.  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  a  *^  solution  **  of  the  Southern  race  problem  are  hinted 
at  rather  than  seriously  discussed  by  Mr.  Simmons.   Never- 
theless, the  book  is  interesting  as  a  setting-f  orth  of  the  prob- 
lem from  the  Southern  white  man^s  point  of  view. 

Legislation  by  States  in  1897.    Eighth  Annual  Com- 
parative Summary  and  Index  (State  Library  Bulle- 
tin).   Paper,  8vo,  pp.  5i40.    Albany:  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.    25  cents. 
The  general  laws  of  1897  in  thirty*six  of  the  States  and 
in  three  Territories  are  summarized  and  indexed  in  the  an- 
nual New  York  State  Library  Bulletin— an  invaluable  publi- 
cation for  everyone  who  wishes  to  keep  well  informed  on  the 
legislation  of  the  day. 

How  to  Right  a  Wrong:  The  Ways  and  the  Means.  By 
Moses  Samelson.  12mo,  pp.  883.  New  York :  F. 
Tennyson  Neely.    $2. 

The  Laborer  and  the  Capitalist.  By  Freeman  Otis 
Willey.  12mo«  pp.  322.  New  York:  Equitable  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Parasitic  Wealth;  or  Money  Reform.  By  John  Brown. 
12mo,  pp.  109.    Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.   $1. 

Money,  Wages,  and  Prices.  By  George  E.  Roberts. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  96.  Chicago:  National  Sound 
Money  League. 

Republican  Responsibility  for  Present  Currency  Perils. 
By  Perry  Belmont.  12mo,  pp.  90.  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    50  cents. 

RELIGION. 
Sermons  to  Young  Men.    By  Henry  van  Dyke.    12mo, 

pp.  263.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25. 

This  volume,  as  the  author's  preface  explains,  is  a  new 
edition  of  *' Straight  Sermons,'*  with  the  title  so  changed  as 
to  prevent  misapprehension,  and  an  additional  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  the 
foundation  of  Christianity.  The  sermons  were  first  written 
for  Dr.  van  Dyke's  New  York  church,  in  which  there  are 
many  young  men,  and  were  afterwards  preached  in  the  col- 
lege chapels  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton.  Few  preach- 
ers have  succeeded  in  presenting  religious  truths  to  young 
men  of  the  present  day  so  attractively. 

The  Christian  Gentleman  :  A  Series  of  Addresses  to 
Young  Men.    By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D. 
12moy  pp.  123.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.   75  cents. 
Paul  and  his  Friends:  A  Series  of  Revival  Sermons.  By 
Rev.  Louis   Albert  Banks,    D.D.     12mo,  pp.  347. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    $1.50. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks  is  a  Methodist  preach- 
er of  wide  reputation  and  influence.    He  has  addressed  him- 
self especially  to  the  problems  of  Christian  living  in  modem 
cities.  His  recent  addresses  and  sermons,  delivered  in  Cleve- 
land, and   published  in  the  two  volumes  entitled  **The 
Christian  Gentleman "  and  "  Paul  and  His  Friends,"  are 
likely  to  reach  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

Addresses  to  Women  Engaged  in  Church  Work.    By 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  New  York.  16mo, 
pp.  149.    New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.    $1. 
The  good  sense,  directness,  and  reasonableness  of  these 

addressee  by  Bishop  Potter  will  commend  them  to  many 


readers  outside  the  circle  of  workers  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  first  delivered. 

Apostolic  and  Modem  Missions.  By  Rev.  Chalmers 
Martin,  A.M.  16mo,  pp.  285.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    $1. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  Students'  Lectures  on 
Missions  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  1895.  Taken 
together  these  lectures  comprise  a  systematic  comparative 
study  of  the  principles,  problem,  methods,  and  results  of 
apostolic  and  modem  missions. 

New  Forms  of  Christian  Education:  An  Address  to  the 
University  Hall  Guild.    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
12mo,  pp.  39.   Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  35 cents. 
This  short  address  by  Mrs.  Ward  was  originally  deliv- 
ered about  six  years  ago  in  London,  was  published  at  that 
time,  and  reprinted  later  in  the  New  World.  It  is  an  epitome 
of  the  changing  conditions  which  underlie  the  progressive 
religious  thought  and  teaching  of  the  day. 

Selfhood  and  Service:  The  Relation  of  Christian  Per- 
sonality to  Wealth  and  Social  Redemption.  By 
David  Beaton.  12mo,  pp.  220..  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    $1. 

This  book  contains  a  stimulating  and  rational  discussion 
of  some  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  possession  and 
emplosrment  of  wealth.  The  author  is  the  pastor  of  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Congregational  Church,  of  Chicago. 

Aids  to  the  Devout  Life.    Reprinted  from  the  Outlooh, 
18mo,  pp.  80.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
50  cents. 
This  little  book  contains  brief  appreciations  of  **  The 

Pilgrim's  Progress,'*  '*The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  Jeremy 

Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  Browning's  "Saul,"  and 

Keble's  "  Christian  Year." 

An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology.  By  William  New- 
ton Clarke,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  498.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $3.50. 

Dr.  Clarke  holds  the  chair  of  Christian  theology  in  Col- 
gate University  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  This  volume  is  made  up 
of  lectures  delivered  to  his  classes  of  divinity  students. 

God:  Nature  and  Attributes.  By  Randolph  S.  Foster, 
D.D.  8vo,  pp.  816.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  $8. 
The  present  work  is  the  fifth  volume  of  Bishop  Foster's 
"Studies  in  Theology."  A  previous  volume  in  this  series 
having  been  devoted  to  the  argument  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  first  cause,  the  author's  aim  in  this  later  study  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  being  whose  existence 
has  been  thus  logically  established. 

Divine  Immanence :  An  Essay  on  the  Spiritual  Signifi- 
cance of  Matter.  By  J.  R.  Hlingworth,  M.A.  12mo, 
pp.270.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.60. 
Mr.  niingworth  makes  a  clear  and  forcible  presentation 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  some  of  the  ablest  theologians 
of  the  day  in  regard  to  certain  theories  of  the  universe  more 
or  less  at  variance  with  established  religious  beliefs.    This 
writer  is  entirely  sympathetic  with  progressive  thought  in 
science  and  philosophy,  but  too  orthodox  in  his  theology  to 
satisfy  independent  inquirers  in  those  fields  of  research. 

The  Message  of  the  World*s  Religions.  Reprinted  from 
the  Outlook.  ISmo,  pp.  125.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    50  cents. 

A  series  of  brief  papers  by  representative  scholars  on  the 
essential  truths  of  Judaism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, Brahmanism,  and  Christianity. 

Life,  Death  and  Immortality.    With  Kindred  Essays. 
By  William  M.  Bryant,  M.A.    12mo,  pp.  442.    New 
York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $1.75. 
The  essaya  comprising  this  volume  have  been  written 

from  the  modem  scientific  and  critical  point  of  view.   The 
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anthor  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  Christian  r^ 
ligion  and  the  the  leading  Oriental  faiths. 

The  Preparation  for  Christianity  in  the  Ancient  World: 
A  Study  in  the  History  of  Moral  Development.    By 
R.  M.  Wenley.    12mo,  pp.  194.    New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Re  veil  Company.    75  cents. 
This  volume  affords  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
study  of  church  history.    The  three  main  streams  of  influ- 
ence—the Greek*  the  Jewish,  and  the   Roman— that  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  Christian  relijjrion  are 
clearly  defined.    The  subject  is  approached  on  the  philo- 
sophical, rather  than  the  institutional  side.    The  treatment 
is  broad  and  comprehensive.    The  author,  while  a  man 
trained  in  the  Scotch  universities,  is  at  present  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Apostles,  Including  the  Period  from  the  Death  of 
Jesus  until  the  Greater  Missions  of  Paul.  By  Ear- 
nest Renan.  Translated  and  edited  by  Joseph 
Henry  Allen,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  318.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.    $2.50. 

The  translating  and  editing  of  this  work  was  the  last 
literary  labor  of  the  late  Dr.  Allen  and  was  completed  only 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  The  translation  was  made 
from  Renan^s  thirteenth  edition,  and  the  editorial  notes,  it 
goes  without  saying,  were  made  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  Story  of  the  Christian  Church.    By  George  R. 

Croolw,  D.D.    8vo,  pp.  617.    New  York:  Eaton  & 

Mains.    $3.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  lectures  on  church  history  de- 
livered at  Drew  Theological  Seminary  by  the  late  Dr.  Crooks. 
Such  parts  of  the  manuscript  as  had  not  been  revised  before 
the  author^s  death  were  prepared  for  the  press  by  his  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Katharine  Crooks.  Brief  bibliographies  are  added 
to  some  of  the  chapters. 

The  Making  of  Methodism:  Studies  in  the  Genesis  of 

Institutions.    By  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  D.D.,  LL.D.    8vo, 

pp.  189.    Nashville:  Barbee  &  Smith.    $1. 

Dr.  Tigert*s  new  volume  is  Intended  as  a  contribution  to 

the  governmental,  or  administrative,  history  of  American 

Methodism.    It  contains  interesting  studies  of  the  presiding 

eldership,  of  the  itinerancy,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  General 

Conference.    The  author's  point  of  view  is  that  of  Southern 

Methodism. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Dealing  with  its  Language, 
Literature,  and  Contents.    Edited  by  James  Has- 
tings, M.A.,  D.D.,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A. 
Selbie,  M.  A.    In  four  vols.,  Vol.  I.,  A— Feast*.    8vo, 
pp.  879.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $6. 
This  work  Is  really  a  Biblical  encyclopedia.    All  the 
more  important  articles  are  signed,  and  the  proofs  have  been 
revised  by  such  scholars  as  Professor  Davidson,  of  Edin- 
burgh; Canon  Driver,  of  Oxford,  and  Professor  Swete,  of 
Cambridge.    The  departments  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
criticism,  theology,  and  geography  fairly  represent  the  best 
American  and  British  scholarship  of  the  day.    Excellent 
maps  are  provided.    The  work  is  sold  only  by  subscription. 

The  Bible  Story  Retold  for  Young  People.    By  W.  H. 

Bennett,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.    12mo,  pp. 

418.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1. 

In  this  volume  the  Old  Testament  story  is  told  by  W.  H. 
Bennett,  M.A.,  of  Hackney  and  New  Colleges,  London, 
and  the  New  Testament  story  by  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  of 
New  College.  The  narratives  are  compact  and  skillfully  car- 
ried. There  are  three  maps  and  a  score  or  more  of  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Woman's  Bible.  Part  II.  Comments  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  from  Joshua  to  Revelation. 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  217.  New  York :  European  Publish- 
ing Company.    50  cents. 


The  second  part  of  the  ''Woman*s  Bible,**  containing 
comments  on  those  portions  of  the  Scriptures  referring  to 
women  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  a  group  of  colaborcan. 
has  Just  made  its  appearance.  This  work  haa  provoked 
much  controversy,  and  its  purpose  has  apparently  bees 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  a  new  version  of  the  Bible,  bat  a 
commentary  prepared  by  women  who  deny  the  divine  insgi^ 
ration  of  those  passages  which  seem  to  them  to  foster  degrad- 
ing ideas  of  womanhood. 

The  Topical  Psalter:  An  Arrangement  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  by  Topics,  for  Responsive  Reading.  Ar- 
ranged by  Sylvanus  B.  Warner,  D.D.  16mo,  r>. 
187.    Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jennings.    25  cents. 

The  New  Dispensation  (The  New  Testament).  Trans- 
lated  from  the  Greek  by  Robert  D.  Week&i.  8vo, 
pp.  525.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
12.25. 

Christ  and  the  Critics.  By  G^rdme.  18mo,  pp.  85i 
Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings.    50  cents. 

The  Coming  of  the  Great  King;  or,  An  Examination 
and  Discussion  of  the  Subjec*:  of  the  Second  Com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  of  Questions  Thereto  Related. 
By  William  Houliston.  16mo,  pp.  18i.  Boston: 
De Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co. 

In  His  Steps:  "What  would  Jesus  Do?"  By  Charles 
M.  Sheldon.  12mo,  pp.  282.  Chicago:  Advance 
Publishing  Company.    75  cents. 

The  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Translated  ^t>m 
the  Original  French.  8vo,  pp.  388.  New  York: 
Peter  Eckler.    75  cents. 

Renan*s  Life  of  Jesus.  Translated,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  William  G.  Hutchinson.  12mo,  pp.  32L 
New  York:  A.  Lovell  &  Co.    40  cents. 

ETHICS  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  Genealogy  of  Morals.  ByFriedrichNietBsche.  Tran»> 
lated  by  William  A.  Hausemanu.  Poems.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Gray.  12mo,  pp.  306.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  tenth  volnme  of  Nietzsche^s  collected  works  is  main- 
ly devoted  to  what  his  English  editor  calls  ^gentleman- 
morality,"  as  distinguished  from  "slave-morality."  •*A 
Genealogy  of  Morals  "  inclndes  the  discos^ion  of  such  tofdcs 
as  the  conceptions  of  good  and  evil.  '*  guilt,"  **bad  con- 
science/* and  especially  **  Ascetic  Ideals."  The  present  vol- 
nme also  incladee  a  selection  of  Nietzache*8  poems. 

Studies  of  Good  and  Evil :  A  Series  of  Essays  upon  Prob- 
lems of  Philosophy  and  of  Life.  By  Josiah  Royoe. 
12mo,  pp.  899.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1-50. 

The  titles  of  sOme  of  the  essays  composing  this  volume 
do  not  in  themselves  indicate  the  unity  of  the  series.  ''*  The 
Problem  of  Job,"  **  The  Case  of  John  Bnnyan^"  *'  Tennyson 
and  Pessimism,"  etc.,  are  the  subjects  of  concrete  studies 
along  the  same  line.  As  Professor  Boyce  says  in  an  intro- 
ductory chapter,  the  general  title,  **  Studies  of  Good  and 
Evil,"  commits  the  essays  merely  to  one  common  character. 
*'  They  are  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributions  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  universe."  One 
of  the  papers  is  an  historical  stadyof  a  conflict  between  good 
and  evil  tendencies  in  early  California  life— the  ^*  squatter" 
riot  of  1850  in  Sacramento. 

Dynamic  Idealism :  An  Elementary  Course  in  the  Meta- 
physics of  Psychology.    By  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Ph.D. 
16mo,  pp.  241.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1. 
Dr.  Lloyd  contends  that  not  only  is  psychology  without 

metaphysics  useless,  but  that  real  psychology  U  metai^ysics. 
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^  Only  the  metaphysical  principle  can  make  any  fact  or  any 
process  really  concrete/*  He  holds  to  the  old  definition, 
**  science  of  the  soni,"  nsually  employing  the  more  general 
term,  **  self/*  for  the  sonl-reality.  His  lectures  are  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  non-technical  students  of  the  subject. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Balzac.  By  Ursula  N.  Gestefeld. 
12mo,  pp.  112.  New  York  :  The  Gestefeld  Publish- 
ing Company.    H. 

A  brief  analysis  of  '*The  Magic  8kin/*  ''Louis  Lam- 
bert,** and  ''  Seraphita,**  made  with  a  view  to  deducing  the 
basic  principles  of  the  great  French  novelist*s  philosophy  of 
Ufe. 

All's  Right  With  the  World.  By  Charles  B.  Newcomb. 
12mo,  pp.  261.  Boston  :  The  Philosophical  Publish- 
ing Company.    $1.50. 

The  philosophy  of  existence  accepted  by  the  author  of 
this  book  is  well  sunmiarized  by  the  title  of  his  treatise.  It 
is  unmixed  optimism.  The  book  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  brief  and  often  epigranunatic  maxims  and  argu- 
mentative or  exhortatory  paragraphs. 

QBNBRAL  LITBRATURB. 

The  World's  Great  Books.  Aldine  Edition.  8vo.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

This  series,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Rossiter  John- 
son, certainly  begins  welL  We  have  received  the  initial  five 
volumes,  and  find  that  they  include  works  as  varied  as  **  The 
Dialogues  of  Plato  *'  (Benjamin  Jowett's  translation)  with 
■an  admirable  new  introduction  by  Professor  Royce  of  Har- 
vard; Creasy*s  "Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,**  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  Rossiter  Johnson,  and  with  new  chapters 
added  on  Gettysburg  and  Sedan  which  give  the  volume  an 
especial  value;  GUbert  White*s  "The  Natural  History  of 
Selboume,**  with  an  introduction  by  George  H.  Ellwanger ; 
<:?harlotte  Bronte's  "  Jane  Eyre,**  with  an  introduction  by 
Harriet  Prescott  Spafford ;  and  Heine's  "  Pictures  of  Travel 
(Translated  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland),with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Charles  Harvey  Genung.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  editor-in- 
chief,  has  the  assistance  of  a  conunittee  of  selection  consist- 
ing of  Speaker  Reed,  President  Harper,  Dr.  Hale,  and  Mr. 
Spoflord  of  the  Congressional  Library.  The  volumes  are  to 
have  a  very  wide  range,  and  each  one  is  to  be  complete  in 
Itself  and  to  belong  to  what  we  may  term  the  irreducible 
TOinimnm  of  masterpiece  literature.  The  typograi^y  and 
liaper  are  admirable,  and  the  series  gains  distinct  value  also 
from  illustrations  which,  if  not  profuse  in  number,  are  of  a 
high  quality.  We  shall  duly  announce  subsequent  volumes 
In  this  attractive  series  as  they  make  their  appearance. 

RBPBRBNCB  AND  HAND-BOOKS. 

The  Century  Atlas  of  the  World.  Prepared  under  the 
Superintendence  of  Benjamin  E.  Smith,  A.M.  Folio. 
New  York :  The  Century  Company. 

The  long<awaited  "  Century  Atlas**  amply  fulfills  all  ex- 
pectations and  promises.  It  is  truly  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment. Some  of  the  editorial  and  managerial  ability  that 
produced  the  "Century  Dictionary**  and  "Cyclop«dia  of 
Names**  has  been  turned  to  good  account  in  the  preparation 
•of  this  masterpiece  of  modem  cartography.  Nearly  three 
hundred  maps  are  presented,  covering  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
a  large  proportion  of  space  being  given  to  those  countries,  in 
both  hemispheres,  about  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  popular  desire  for  information  is  strong.  On  all  the 
maps  railroads  are  printed  in  red,  and  in  the  case  of  moun- 
tain systems  contour-lines,  or  lines  of  equal  elevation  above 
the  sea,  are  printed  in  olive  or  brown.  Altogether  the  indexes 
cite  about  170,000  names  as  recorded  in  this  atlas,  and  this 


fact  affords  some  indication  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
places  have  been  located  and  identified  on  the  maps.  The 
color  effects  and  typography  are  admirable.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  a  more  satisfactory  or  beautiful  piece  of  work,  in  these 
respects,  could  have  been  produced.  The  size  of  the  page 
(tf  X  18  inches)  facilitates  consultation ;  this  is  a  great  con- 
venience. For  general  use  the  "  Century  **  will  surely  super- 
sede all  works  of  its  class  heretofore  published. 

The  Bookman  Literary  Year-Book,  1898.  Edited  by 
James  MacArthur.  12mo,  pp.  260.  New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Mac  Arthur,of  the  Bookmatu  has  invented  and  carried 
through  a  very  attractive  year-book  which  prints  the  pic- 
tures of  prominent  writers  of  the  past  year,  with  brief  biog- 
raphies. There  is  also  appended  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
information  on  matters  relating  to  books  and  publishing. 
The  volume  is  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  and  its  half-tone 
portraits  are  therefore  exceptionally  attractive. 

Who*s  Who.— 1898.  Second  year  of  New  Issue.  Edited 
by  Douglas  Sladen.  12mo,  pp.  864.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.75. 

This  is  a  biographical  dictionary  revised  annually.  It 
contains  much  general  information  not  easily  accessible  else- 
where, and  is  well  up  to  date. 

Music  :  How  it  Came  to  be  What  it  Is.  By  Hannah 
Smith.  12mo,  pp.  254.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'sSons.    $1.25. 

A  brief  popular  history  of  music.  To  make  the  subject 
intelligible  the  writer  begins  with  a  chapter  on  *^  Musical 
Acoustics.**  She  then  describes  ancient  and  mediesval  music, 
and  gives  a  chapter  each  to  the  Belgian  school  and  music  in 
Italy.  She  then  explains  the  evolution  of  the  modem  scale 
and  the  development  of  the  opera  and  the  oratorio.  The  last 
four  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  instrumental  music, 
the  piano-forte,  and  the  orchestra.  The  book  is  illustrated, 
and  a  series  of  pictures  of  rare  old  musical  instruments  is 
appended. 

How  to  Play  Golf.  By  H.  J.  Whigham.  12mo,  pp.  818. 
Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

There  are  a  good  many  books  extant  on  the  great  ques- 
tion how  to  play  golf,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for 
more.  Mr.  Whigham*s  book  is  very  American  and  very  much 
up  to  date.  A  novel  feature  of  it  is  its  great  number  of  photo- 
graplis  of  prominent  players,  to  illustrate  various  attitudes 
and  strokes. 

De  Pontibus :  A  Pocket-Book  for  Bridge  Engineers. 
By  J.  A.  L.  WaddelL  16mo,  pp.  414.  New  York  : 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.    $8. 

The  author  of  this  little  technical  work  is  an  engineer 
of  wide  experience,  and  he  has  compacted  in  convenient 
form  a  vast  deal  of  information  on  the  subject  of  bridges 
and  bridge-building.  Its  only  fault  seems  to  be  its  lack  of 
illustrations.    Engineers  will  find  it  invaluable. 

The  Pruning-Book  :  A  Monograph  of  the  Pruning  and 
Training  of  Plants  as  Applied  to  American  Condi- 
tions. By  L.  H.  Bailey.  12mo,  pp.  546.  J^ew  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

It  is  now  rather  late  in  the  season  of  *96  to  use  this  little 
volume  as  an  inunediate  practical  guide  in  the  treatment 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  Nevertheless,  its  range  of  information 
is  very  much  wider  than  the  title  of  the  book  would  imply. 
Anybody  really  interested  in  the  culture  of  trees— whether 
orchards,  forests,  or  lawns— will  find  this  folume  an  indis- 
pensable treasure,  good  for  all  years  and  all  seasons. 


CONTENTS    OF   REVIEWS  AND    MAGAZINES. 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  JUNE  MAGAZINES. 


The  Arena.— Boston.    June. 

Usurpations  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Money  Power.    D.L.Russell. 

Direct  Nomination  of  Candidates  by  the  People.  J.  S.  Hop- 
kins. 

Decadence  of  Patriotism,  and  What  It  Means.    H.  E.  Foster. 

Elements  of  Organic  Evolution.    Dayid  S.  Jordan. 

Professor  Briggs  and  the  Bible.    O.  B.  Jenkins. 

Restrictive  Medical  Legislation  and  the  Public  Weal.  B.  O. 
Flower. 

Relation  of  Ck>lor  to  the  Emotions.    Harold  Wilson. 

The  Invisible  Empire.    John  Clark  Ridpath. 

The  Open  Vision  In  Art.    D.  P.  Baldwin. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    June. 

The  War  with  Spain,  and  After. 

Uncertain  Factors  in  Naval  Conflicts.    Ira  N.  HoUis. 

The  Montanians.    Rollin  L.  Hartt. 

Washington  Reminiscences.    A.  R.  Spotf  ord. 

A NewProgramme in  Eklucation.    C.  H.  Henderson. 

Normal  Schools  and  the  Training  of  Teachers.    Frederick 

Burk. 
High-School  Extension.    D.  S.  Sanford. 
A  Successful  Bachelor.    L.  H.  Vincent. 
The  Teacher  and  the  Laboratory;  A  Reply.    H.  Mttnster- 

berg. 
The  End  of  All  Living.    Alice  Brown. 
A  New  Estimate  of  Cromwell.    James  F.  Rhodes. 

Century  Magaxine.— New  York.   June. 

Tolwlo,  Ui*»  Imperial  City  of  Spain,    Btcphcri  BonsaL 

Pk'lur^  for  D<m  Quixote.    W.  D.  How*5lls» 

Club  HI  j  d  Salon.—  f  I .    A  me  1  i  a  G  t  re  M  ason . 

The  FaUa  of  the  SpaniE?L  ArmiwU.— L    WiUIam  F,  Tilton. 

Tbfl  Htavijn  Wontli?rfi  of  tlie  World.    Benjainlti  Ide  Whe4jler. 

T  h  e  T  h  rt^e  Ra  at  C  i  re  li*  C  U  y.    Anna  Fu  loom  f?r, 

A  Critical  Rt'vit'W  of  Daly*9  Theater*    J.  it*  Towse, 

Tliu  Inai(k^  Wiirklngo  f  tlip  TUes  tfir^  l>tforge  ParaimB  Lathrop. 

A  ti  O  u  Hi  n  e  o  f  *T  a  pa  nesc-*  Art  .  —  II.    E  mri^  I  F\  Fen  oUoea* 

The  Cotjfi^leraiij  Torpeii<*  8t^^^  lot.    R.  O,  Crowk'T^ 

GiJbertStuart'rtPoriraltsf>rWoiat;(i.    CliarlesH^Hart. 

Ten  Months  with  the  Culwii  Inaurgen  La*    Emory  W,  Ft^tin* 

The  CosmopoliUn.— Irvington,  N.  Y.    June. 

Liauid  Ali^Newest  Wonder  of  Science.    Charles  E.  Trlpler. 
In  Havana  Just  Before  the  War.    Frances  C.  Baylor. 
Some  Previous  Expeditions  to  Tropical  Countries.    Gton.  A. 

W.  Greely.  .        _ 

Autobiography  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    _       ^       _ 
Transformation  of  Citizen  Into  Soldier.    Vaughan  Kester. 
Lovers'  Day  at  a  State  Camp.    Irving  Bacheller. 
Bombardment  of  Zanzibar.    R.  Dorsey  Mohun. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    June. 

Our  War  with  Spain :  Its  Justice  and  Necessity.  J.  B.  For- 
aker. 

The  Hull  Army  Bill.    J.  A.  T.  HulL 

Cuba  and  Its  Value  as  a  Colony.    Robert  T.  HUl. 

The  War  for  Cuba.    Joseph  E.  Chamberlain. 

Social  Conditions  In  Our  Newobt  Territory.   Helen  C.  Candee. 

Textile  War  Between  the  North  and  South.    Jerome  Dowd. 

The  Little  Kingdom  of  the  President.    H.  L.  West. 

The  School  System  of  Germany.    Theobald  Zlegler. 

The  Ideal  Training  of  the  American  Girl.  Thomas  David- 
son. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Teaching  Profession.    W.  H.  Bumham. 

A  French  View  of  the  American  Worklngman.    T.  Stanton. 

Have  We  Still  Need  of  Poetry  ?    Calvin  Thomas. 

Demorest's  Family  Magaxine.— New  York.    June. 

Our  Newest  Appliances  of  War.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 

Home  Sanitation.    Katherine  B.  Johnson. 

Three  Months  in  Europe  for  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars. 

Margaret  Bisland.  .  . .,  ^  .  ^  ^    . 

Hints  Concerning  the  Aim  of  All  Decorations.    T.  Dreiser. 

Godey's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

When  War  Is  Right.       ^ 

The  Spaniard  in  Cuba.    Joseph  D.  Miller. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition.    Elsie 

Reasoner. 
Japanese  Glimpses.    Mabel  C.  Jones. 
Our  System  of  Moving  Freight.    D.  J.  Greene. 


Freaks  of  Sea-Lamps  and  Fos-Signals.    Joanna  R.  N.  Kyle. 
A  Forerunner  of  Freedom.    J.  L.  Wright. 

Harper's  Magazine.- New  York.    June. 

The  Czar*B  People.    Julian  Ralph. 

Current  Fallacies  Upon  Naval  Subjects.    Capt.  A.  T.  Maha& 

The  Spirit  of  Mahongui.    Frederic  Remington. 

The  Trolley  in  Rural  Parts.    Sylvester  Baxter. 

A  Rebel  Cipher  Dispatch.    David  H.  Bates. 

A  Study  of  a  Child.    Louise  E.  Hogan. 

A  Century  of  Cuban  Diplomacy— 1796  to  1805.    A.  B.  Hart. 

The  Situation  in  China. 

Home  Magazine.— Binghampton,  N.  Y.    June. 

Fortress  Monroe.    Henry  Hale. 

Famous  Sea  Fights. 

The  Great  War  Secretary— Edwin  M.  Stanton.    W.  G.  Irwizw 

In  Time  of  War.    Minna  Irving. 

Labor  Exchanges— A  New  Social  Factor.    A.  S.  Chapman. 

The  Anglo-American  Alliance. 

Remarkable  Animal  Instincts.   James  Weir,  Jr. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    June. 

The  Anecdotal  Side  of  Mrs.  Cleveland. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Love  Story  in  Literature.    ClilTord  How> 

ard. 
A  Wonderful  Little  Woi^d  of  People.    Madeline  S.  Bridges. 
Gardens  for  Children.    Charles  M.  Skinner. 
Lilian  Bell  on  the  Russian  Frontier. 

Lippincott'a  Monthly  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    June. 

Klondike  and  Climatic  Reflections.    Felix  L.  Oswald. 

Suicide  in  India.    Lawrence  Irwell. 

Gastronomic  Germany.    Walter  Cotgrave. 

Robins.    George  R.  Frysinger. 

In  Time  of  Peace.    Henry  H.  Bennett. 

Dogs  and  Railroad  Conductors.    Richard  Malcolm  Johnston* 

The  Terrors  of  Authorship.    Elmer  E.  Benton. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Cuba  Under  P^prtiiiflh  Rtik.    Fil^htigh  Lee. 

i^SoriHof  Thi-  SIilp^^ifSteeL    James  BarB^o*, 

H  f  nv  tb  ^  ■  W  it  r  U  ( iTftiJ  *    H  ti^pht^ti  BonsaL 

W  i  i  h  t  J 1  *■  lurk  Lih  a  od  Q  rvx^k  A  rmles.    Nelaon  A.  Miles. 

Siie in  I  Li  ft?  In  t lit  Ar m y  o f  th^  U nlon .    Ira  Sti>iuour. 

Tlie  CoMt  or  War,    Ueorw^  B.  VTaldron, 

Rtirilnlsretuc^fl of  tlii?  Clvii  War.    C\  A.  Dana. 

Htorles  fit  ihtf  FiabtiDg  Leaders^    L.  A.  C<>olidge, 

An  Amerlcfin  La  Mantla,    Joseph  E.  StoveDs. 

In  the  Fietd  with  Gomel*    6 rover  Flint, 

The  iiaUlt<»hip  at  Work.    Earl  Mayo. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York«   June. 

Historic  Naval  Engagements. 

Two  Miles  of  Millionaires. 

Into  Battle  and  Through  It.    Elliott  F.  Shaw. 

Dewey's  Invincible  Squadron. 

Havana. 

The  National  Magazine.- Boston.    June. 

Heroism  on  the  Battlefield.    Sara  C.  Burnett. 

Memorable  Scenes  in  Our  First  Congress.    Joe  M.  Chappleu 

The  American  Volunteer.    R.  C.  Kempton. 

War  Times  at  the  White  House.    Mitchell  Mannering. 

The  Naval  Militia,    Herbert  D.  Sawyer. 

The  Evolution  of  Our  Army  and  Navy.    Frank  H.  Lamaon» 

Outburst  of  Patriotic  Sentiment.    Arthur  J.  Dodge. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    June. 

At  Home  with  the  Birds.    Elizabeth  W.  Schermerhom. 

Concord  History  and  Life.    George  W.  Cooke. 

A  Glimpse  at  Colonial  Schools.    Amelia  L.  Hill. 

A  District  School  Seventy  Years  Ago.    Reuben  A.  Guild. 

A  New  England  College  in  the  West.    (Iowa  College.)    J.  I 

Manatt. 
The  Stone  Fleet  of  1861.    F.  P.  McKibben. 
The  Whaling  Disaster  of  1871.    F.  P.  McKibben. 
Ben  Franklin's  Ballads.    Edward  E.  Hale. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Undergraduate  Life  at  Tassar.    Margaret  Sherwood. 
Seaside  Pleasure  Grounds  for  Cities.    Sylvester  Baxter. 
The  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
The  Workers— The  West.-IV.    Walter  A.  WyckoflC 
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THE  OTHER  AMERICAN   AND  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 
{From  the  latest  nuvibera  received.) 


American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.    April. 

Good  and  Bad  Combined  Baths.   A.  W.  Scott. 
One  Hundred  and  Ten  Degrees.    F.  R.  Batchelder. 
Developers.    Henry  Wenzel,  Jr. 

American   Journal   of   Sociology.— Chicago.     (Bi-Monthly.) 
May. 

Possibilities  of  the  Present  Industrial  System.  Paul  Monroe. 
Relation  of  Sex  to  Primitive  Social  Control.    W.  I.  Thomas. 
Relief  and  Care  of  Dependents.— FV.    H.  A.  MiUis. 
Plea  for  a  Cooperative  Church-Parish  System.  W.  Laidlaw. 
Social  Control.— XIII.    Edward  A.  Ross. 
The  Persistence  of  Social  Groups.  -  II.    Georg  SimmeL 
A  New  Plan  for  the  Control  of  Quasi-Public  Works.    J.  D. 
Forrest. 

American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.    May. 

Two  Great  American  Treaties.    W.  Martin  Jones. 
Rurop&tkin:  War  Lord  of  Russia.    Charles  Johnston. 
The  Late  Anton  SeidL    Charles  D.  Lanier. 
George  MttUer :  A  Character  Sketch.    W.  T.  Stead. 
The  Movement  for  Better  Primaries.    W.  L.  Hotchkiss. 

Annals     of    the    American   Academy.— Philadelphia.     (Bi- 
Monthly.)    May. 

The  Municipality  and  the  Gas  Supply.    L.  8.  Rowe. 
Causes  Affecting  Railway  Rates  and  Fares.    W.  W.  Weyl. 
Intervention  and  the  Recognition  of  Cuban  Independence. 

A.  S.  Hershey. 
The  New  York  Primary  Election  Law.    W.  J.  Branson. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly. — New  York.    May. 

The  Question  of  Wheat.— II.    W.  C.  Ford. 

The  West  Indian  Bridge  Between  North  and  South  America. 

J.W.Spencer.  

Witchcraft  in  Bavaria.    E.P.Evans. 

Kite-Flying  in  1807.    GeorgeJ.  Varney. 

Principles  of  Taxation.— XVlII.    David  A.  Wells. 

A  Study  of  Snow  Crystals.    W.  A.  Bentley,  G.  fi.  Perkins. 

A  Relic  of  Astrology.   H.C.Bolton.,   «,  _        , 

A  Study  of  Children's  Ideals.    Estelle  M.  Darrah. 

Man's  Dependence  on  the  Earth.    M.  L.  Gallou6dec. 

Earliest  Recollections.   Victor  and  Catherine  Henri. 

The  Architectural  Record.— New  York.   (Quarterly.)   ApriL 

The  Mairies  of  Paris.    Femand  Mazade. 
The  Evolution  of  Furniture.   Alvan  C.  Nye. 
The  Art  Of  William  Morris.   Russell  Sturi^ 
French  Cathedrals.— XI Y.    Barr  Ferree. 

Art  Amateur.- New  York.    May. 

Pen  Drawing  as  It  is  Practiced  In  Drawing. 
The  Painting  of  Cherries.    A.  O.  Moore. 
First  Lessons  in  China  Painting.— I.    F.  E.  Hall. 
Drawing  for  Children.- VIII.   Ernest  Knauff t. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    May. 

The  Work  of  Joseph  Israels.    C.  H.  Israels. 

Goya  y  Luclentes.  ,  ^  ^ 

Decoration  in  the  Public  Schools.    W.  G.  Page. 

Atalanta.— London.    May. 

The  Argylls :  The  Romance  of  a  Great  Family.    Gertrude 

Oliver-Williams. 
Love  Songs  of  Many  Lands.    Laura  A.  Smith. 
-         ►reWa       -^  *  " "     '' 


TheodoreWatts-Dunton :  A  Living  Poet.    Kent  Carr. 

The  Ruskin  Museum.    Dudley  Lewln. 

Diderot  and  Rousseau :  Stories  of  Two  Great  Men.    John 


Badminton  Magazine.— London.    May. 

Mustering  "  Scrubbers  **  in  Queensland.    H.  L.  Heber-Percy. 

University  Cricket  Matches.    R.  H.  Lyttelton. 

Knappan :  A  Welsh  Game  of  the  Tudor  Period.  A.  G.  Brad- 
ley. 

Croes-Country  Running.    R.  R.  Conway. 

Twixt  Trout  and  Grayling :  A  Study  on  the  Monnow.  C. 
Parkinson. 

Bankers*  Magazine.— London.    May. 

Progress  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  During 

1897 
The  Indian  Currency  Commission. 
The  Competition  of  Penny  Banks. 
Stock-Ebcchange  Values. 
Insurance  of  Employers*  Liability. 


The  Bankers*  Magazine.— New  York.    May. 

Safety  of  Notes  Issued  Against  Bank  Assets.    O.  A.  EliasoD. 
Some  Economic  Problems.    J.  W.  Fries. 
The  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Scotland.    J.  M.  Forbes. 
Changes  in  the  National  Bank  Act. 

The  Biblical  World.-Chlcago.    May. 

Literary  Influence  in  the  Development  of  Greek  Religion. 

A.  Fairbanks. 
Influence  of  Jesus  on  the  Doctrine  of  God.    G.  B.  Foster. 
Expository  Preaching.— II.    W.  H.  P.  Faunce. 
An  Outline  of  %he  Life  of  Jesus.    Shaller  Mathews. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— Edinburgh.    May. 

Disraeli  the  Younger.    C.  Whlbley. 

The  Zionists.    C.  R.  Conder. 

The  Philosophy  of  Impressionism.    C.  F.  Keary. 

The  Volunteers  as  a  Fighting  Force. 

Odd  Volumes.    Herbert  Maxwell. 

The  Noose.    Horace  Hutchinson. 

Nomenclature  of  Our  Battleships.    J.  C.  D.  Hay. 

Sir  Charles  Murray. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    April. 

Sea  Fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Hong  Kong. 

Trade  and  Trade  Routes  in  Slam. 

Commercial  Publication  and  Infonnation  Bureau  in  the 

United  States. 
The  United  States  Trade  in  Metals  and  Their  Manufacturers. 
British  Trade  with  Tunis. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    May. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Social  Life  of  Canada.    Adam  Shortt. 
The  Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— VII.    J.  G.  Bou- 

rinot. 
The  Anglican  Church  In  Canada.   T.  E.  Champion. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.    May. 

Is  the  End  of  the  World  Near  ?   John  Munro. 
My  Day  on  Circuit.    A  Practicing  Barrister. 
Under  w ater  in  a  Submarine  Boat.    A.  H.  Atteridge. 
London :  A  Capital  at  Play.    B.  Fletcher  Robinson. 
The  Reporters^  Gallery  in  the  House  of  Conunons.    Robert 
Machray. 

Cassier's  Magazine.— New  York.    May. 

Johannesburg  of  To-day.    A.  C.  Key. 
Wire  Ropeways.    W.  T.  H.  Carrlngton. 
Nickel-Steel  Armor  in  the  UnitedStates.    Titus  Elke. 
Present-Day  Ship-Building  Problems.    W.  F.  Durand. 
Raising  Wrecks  In  the  Thames.    David  W.  Noakes. 
Compressed  Air  in  Mining.    Edward  A.  Rix. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.   May. 

Progress  of  Catholicity  In  New  York :  Its  Cause. 

Customs.  Races,  and  Religions  in  the  Balkans.— IL    E.  M. 

Lynch. 
Henryk  Slenklewicz.    George  McDermot. 
CathoUc  Life  in  New  York  City.    R.  H.  Chirke. 
The  Life  of  Sleep.    WUliam  Seton. 
The  Net  In  the  Modem  World.    Henry  E.  0*Keeffe. 
The  New  Departure  in  Citizenship.    Robert  J.  Mahon. 
^*  Ta  Pinu  **  and  Its  Madonna.    Dom  Michael  Barrett. 

Chambers's  Journal.- Edinburgh.    May. 

Commercial  Education  Abroad  and  at  Home.  Grant  OgUvle. 
A  Trip  in  a  Torpedo-Boat  Destroyer. 
Holy  Island.    Sarah  Wilson. 
Australian  Snakes  and  Snake-Yams. 
A  Chapter  on  Conversation. 

Charities  Review.— New  York.    May. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
A  Klondike  Problem. 

Church  Districts  In  Charity  Work.  Frederic  Almy. 
Public  Outdoor  Relief.— I.    Edward  T.  Devine. 
Industrial  Insurance :  A  Discussion. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    May. 

Glimpses  of  Switzerland.    H.  H.  Ragan. 

A  Study  of  Literature  in  Rome.    William  C.  Lawton. 

The  Spring  Revival  Among  Flowers.    F.  S.  Mathews. 

Economic  Politics  In  the  United  States.    J.  W.  Perrin. 

KingDlaz.    Felix L.  Oswald. 

The  Electric  Furnace.    John  Trowbridge. 

Europe  in  China  and  the  Great  Siberian  Railway .  G.  GaroUo. 
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The  New  Arctic  Eldorado.    Henry  Wjrsham  Lanier. 
The  United  States  and  Hawaii.    Mary  H.  Kront. 
Cuba  and  Her  People.    William  E.  Curtis. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    May. 

The  Collision  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

The  Dreyfus  Case.    Yves  Guyot. 

Health  on  the  Bicycle.    E,  B.  Turner. 

The  Wauini;  of  Evangelicalism.    Richard  Heath. 

A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Transoaspian.    E.  N.  Adler. 

The  Slave  Trade  in  the  West  African  Hinterland.    O.  H. 

Robinson. 
The  Jewish  Colonies  in  Palestine.    Joseph  Prag. 
In  Andalusia  with  a  Bicycle.    Joseph  Pennell. 
The  Opinions  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.    Professor  Beth. 
How  China  May  Yet  Be  Saved.    Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 

Comhill  Magazine.— Ix)udon.    May. 

George  II.  at  Dettingen.    W.  H.  Fitchett. 

James  Payn.    Leslie  Stephen. 

Charles  Lamb  and  Robert  Lloyd.— I.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

At  Storey's  Gate.    Horace  Hutchinson. 

A  Comrade  of  the  Napiers.    Stephen  Gwynn. 

Social  Evolution  in  Japan.    Maurice  E.  PauL 

The  Ethics  of  the  Tramp.    F.  M.  F.  Skene. 

Schoolmaster's  Humor.    W.  B.  Thomas. 

Cosmopolis.- London.    April. 

(In  English.) 
Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa.    Olive  Schreiner. 
Coleridge's  Notes  on  FlOgel's  History  of  Comic  Literature. 

(In  French.) 
VOrOsmarty,  the  Poet  of  the  Hungarian  Renaissance. 
Unpublished  Letter  from  Millet  to  Rousseau. 
On  the  Grand  Banc.    Charles  de  Gofflc. 
The  Corsican  Patriotism  of  Napoleon.    A.  Chupuet. 

(In  Gennan.) 

Letters  from  Rome.— HI.    P.  D.  Fischer. 
Prussian  and  German  Tactics.    A.  von  Boguslawski. 
May. 

(In  English.) 
Mr.  Bodley's  "  France."    Frederic  Harrison. 
Topelius.    R.N.  Bain. 
Cycling  in  the  High  Alps.    Joseph  Pennell. 
Greek  (Jontemporsry  Literature.    Lewis  Sergeant. 

(In  French.) 
The  Hollanders  in  Java.— lU.    Joseph  Chailley-Bert. 
The  Hundred  Days  in  Italy.    G.  Marcotti. 

(In  German.) 
The  Imperial  Game.    J.  J.  David. 
Bernhard  von  Lepel.    Theodor  Fontane. 
Letters  from  Rome.— IV.    P.  D.  Fischer. 
Prussian  and  German  Tactics.— II.   A.  von  BoguslawakL 

The  Dial.— Chicago.    April  16. 
Zachris  Topelius. 
Tolstoi  on  Art  and  Beauty.    V.  S.  Yarros. 

MayL 
A  New  Theory  of  Biography. 
The  Greatest  Literary  Form.    CHiarles  L.  Moore. 

Dublin  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    ApriL 

Monuments  to  Cardinal  Wiseman.    T.  E.  Bridgett. 
Craft  Guilds  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.    Abbot  Snow. 
Queen  Clementina.    Miss  A.  Shield. 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.    J.  H.  Hewlett. 
Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance.    W.  H.  Kent. 
Pictures  of  the  Reformation  Period.    Miss  J.  M.  Stone. 

Education.— Boston.    May. 

An  Address  to  Teachers  of  English.    Samuel  Thurber. 
The  Popular  Lecture  as  an  Educator.    Barr  Ferree. 
The  State  Normal  School  and  Its  Mission.    G.  R.  Pinkham. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon  and  the  Oswego  Movement.    A.  P.  Hollis. 
Home  and  School  Window  Gardens.    J.  W.  Harshberger. 
Heredity  of  the  Power  of  Observation.    Alma  B.  Morton. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    May. 

Election  of  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools  : 
Its  Effect  Upon  the  Colleges.    N.  S.  Shaler. 
Its  Effect  Upon  the  Community.    Samuel  Thurber. 
A  Negative  View.    John  Tetlow. 
Affirmative  Views.    C.  W.  Eliot,  G.  H.  Martin. 
The  School  Grade  a  Fiction.    W.  S.  Jackman. 
Knowledge  Through  Association.    T.  L.  Bolton,  Ellen  M. 
Haskell. 

Educational  Review.— London.    April. 

How  Compulsory  Education  Fails.    John  Gibson. 
The  Seamy  Side  of  School  Board  Work.    Continued.    Mary 
Dendy. 


Edinburgh  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    April 

The  State  and  Conditions  of  Labor. 

Recent  Solar  Eclipses. 

English  Jesuits  and  Scottish  Intrigues,  1581-8S. 

General  Boarbaki. 

Babylonian  Discoveries. 

The  Understanding  of  Architecture. 

Antiquities  of  Hallamshire. 

Peter  the  Great. 

The  Border  Elliots  and  the  FamUy  of  Minto ;  A  Scottish 

Border  Clan. 
The  French  Revolution  and  Modem  France. 

Engineering  Magaxine.— New  York.    May. 

Development  of  the  Torpedo-Boat  Destroyer.   John  Piatt. 
Railroad  Fares  and  Passenger  TraveL   H.  G.  Proat, 
Economical  Use  ofSteam  in  Non-Ck>nden8ing  Engines.  J.  B. 

Stanwood. 
European  Sea-Going  Dredges  and  Deep- Water  Dredging.  £• 

L.  Corthell. 
American  and  English  Architectural  Steel  Construction.  C 

V.  Chllds. 
Effective  System  of  Finding  and  Keeping  Shop  Costs.— IL 

H.  Roland. 
Purification  of  River  Water-Supplies.    Allen  Ha^en. 
Mining  the  Gold  Ores  of  the  Rwid.    H.  H.  Webb,  P.  Ye*t- 

man. 
Applications  of  Electricity  on  a  Modern  Warship.    G.  H. 

Shepard. 
Tank  Irrigation  in  Central  India.    Cteorge  Palmer. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    May. 

Newark :  The  Field  of  W.  E.  Gladstone's  First  Campaign. 

Metcalfe  Wood. 
Figureheads  of  the  Navy.    A.  S.  Hurd. 
Men  Who  Would  Be  Kings. 
Napoleon  I.,  the  Great  Adventurer.    Continued. 
Count  Amim's  Grave  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.    J.  F.  Wilkinson. 
The  Artist  as  Headsman.    G.  S.  Layard. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    May. 

Egypt,  1881  to  1M7.    Edward  Dicey. 

Glimpses  of  Havana  and  Havanese.    Richard  Davey. 

The  influence  of  Balzac.    Emile  Faguet. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.    0'Ck)nnor  Morris. 

A  Cure  for  Indolence.    Maurice  de  Fleury. 

Prisons  and  Prisoners.   William  Douglas  Morrison. 

Our  Female  Criminals.    Eliza  Orme. 

The  Insolvent  Poor.    Judge  Parry. 

The  Position  and  Policy  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  United  States  and  Chiban   Independence.     Fred.  J 

Matheson. 
The  Mournful  Case  of  Cuba.    G.  H.  D.  Gossip. 
The  Breakdown  of  Our  Chinese  Policy. 
Aubrey  Beardsley.    Arthur  Symons. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    May. 

Germany  and  China.    M.  von  Brandt. 

The  Fifty  Million  Appropriation  and  Its  Lessons.    H.  A. 

Herbert. 
Independence  of  the  Military  System.    G.  Norman  Lieber. 
The  Trans-Siberian  Railway :  Its  New  Terminus  in  China. 

C.  Carey. 
The  Utility  of  Music.    Henry  T.  Finck. 
The  Physical  Factor  in  the  Public-School  Education.    E.  C. 

Willard. 
The  Primary-Education  Fetich.    John  Dewey. 
Canada's  Relations  with  the  United  States.   J.  G.  Bourinot. 
Weather  Forecasting.    Willis  L.  Moore. 
Central  America :  Its  Resources  and  Commerce.— II.    W.  E. 

Curtis. 
Journalism  as  a  Profession.    Walter  Avenel. 
Evolution  of  the  German  Drama.    Dr.  Ernst  von  Wilden- 

bruch. 

Gentleman's  Magaxine.— London.    May. 

America  and  Charles  III.    A.  Shield. 

A    Fifteenth-Century  Guide-Book,  by  William  Wey.    W. 

S  terry. 
Pickwickian  Bath.    Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Henry  Peacham  the  Younger  as  an  Educationist,  1622.    F. 

Watson. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    May. 

Sir  Frank  Lockwood. 

The  Recent  Zola  Trial. 

Judges  and  Their  Environment.    Henry  C.  Merwin. 

The  Columbia  Law  School  of  To-day.    George  W.  Kirchwey. 

Gunton's  Magazine.— New  York.    May. 

A  War  for  Peace, 

England  and  America. 

Spain  and  Cuba— A  Few  Facts. 

Relation  of  Economics  to  Politics. 
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What  to  Do  for  the  Slums. 
Tammany  and  Public  Improvements. 
Does  Invention  Lessen  Employment? 

Hartford  Seminary  Record.— Hartford,  Ck>nn.    (Quarterly.) 
May. 

New  Pauline  Chronology.    F.  N.  Merriam. 

8ome  Literary  Utopias.    A.  R.  Merriam. 

Contributions  of  Women  to  the  Hymnody  of  this  Century. 

Lydia  E.  Sanderson. 
Suggestions  for  Studies  in  Now  Testament  Criticism.  M.  W. 

Jacobus. 

The  Home  Magasine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    May. 

Three  Historic  Regiments.    W.  L.  Culver. 

The  Advance  of  Artistic  Photography.    F.  H.  Hoge. 

The  Last  of  the  Whalers.    J.  L.  Wright. 

King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.    Richard  H.  Savage. 

The  L'se  of  Electricity  i^j  Mining.    C.  F.  Parsons. 

The  Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    May. 

How  Best  to  Use  Church  History  in  Preaching.     F.  W. 

Farrar. 
The  First  Chapter  of  Genesis  and  Modem  Science.    O.  F. 

WHght. 
Buddhist  Eschatology— What  Is  Nirvana  ?    F.  F.  Ellinwood. 
How  to  Make  Pastoral  Evangelism  General.    D.  L.  Moody. 
Assyriology  and  Bible  Lands.    J.  F.  McCurdy. 
Inspiration  and  Infallibility  of  the  Bible.    A.  J.  Lyman. 

International.— Chicago.    May. 

The  Oldest  Printing  House  in  the  World.    Harry  T.  Sher 

man. 
Maurice  Leloir. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.— Phila- 
delphia.   March. 

The  Erection  of  Metallic  Bridges.    F.  P.  McKibben. 
Rainfall  and  Run-Otf  in  Relation  to  Sewerage  Problems. 

W.  C.  Parmley. 
Effects  of  Heating  and  Working  on  Iron  and  Steel.    H.  E. 

Smith. 
Brick  Paving.    Irving  E.  Howe. 

Journal  of  Finance.— London.    May. 

Modem  War  and  Modem  Finance. 
At  the  Chartered  Company*8  T " 
The  Chartered  Company's  Re; 


At  the  Chartered  Company's  Meeting. 

The  Chartered  Company's  Report.    L.  ] 

The  Progress  of  Westraiian  Mines^  A.  J.  Norman. 


.  H.  West. 


Argentine  Railways.— VII.    John  Samson. 
Lord  Dudley's  Companies'  Bill. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution.— New  York.    (Bl- 
Monthly.)    May. 

The  Infantry  of  Our  Regular  Army.    R.  K.  Evans. 

How  Should  Our  Volunteer  Armies  Be  Raised  ?    W.  A. 

Glassford. 
The  Military  Shoe.    H.  S.  Kilbourae. 
Water:  Its  Pollution  and  Purification.    E.  E.  Hatch. 
Light  Artillery :  Its  Use  and  Misuse.    TuUy  McCrea. 
Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Signaling.    H.  A.  Giddings. 
Some  Impressions  of  the  German  Maneuvers  of  1897.    F.  S. 

Foltz. 
Proposed  Progressive  Field-Training  Year  at  Fort  Neuces. 

U.  R.  Edwards. 
Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Its  Military  Possibilities.    W.  P. 

Brett. 
Direct  and  Indirect  Fire.    J.  L.  Keir. 

Journal  of  the  United  SUtes  Artillery.— Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
(Bi-Monthly.)    March-AprU. 

Pack  Saddles  and  a  Powerful  Mountain  Gun.  A.  D.  Schenck. 
Concerning  the  Reliabilltyof  Range-Finding  Shots. 
Shrapnel  Fire  from  Field  Howitzers  and  Mortars. 
Howitzers  and  Mortars  for  Field  Artillery. 
Early  Fortifications  Around  New  York  Citv. 
Apparatus  for  Pointing,  Automatically  Finding  Concealed 
Position. 

Juridical  Review.— Edinburgh.    April.. 

Prisoners  as  Witnesses.    J.  H.  A.  Macdonald. 
Some  Points  in  Roman-Dutch  Procedure.    David  P.  Chal- 
mers. 
The  Myth  of  the  Gratuitous  Trustee.    Philip  F.  Wood. 
The  Copyright  Bill.    Alexander  Moflfatt. 
Cragii  Jus  Feudale.    George  Law. 
Vesting  Subject  to  Defeasance.    A.  M.  Hamilton. 
Preliminary  or  Dilatory  Pleas  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Injuria,  Its  Scope  and  Conception.    T.  W.  Marshall. 
The  Scots  Law  of  Treason.    William  K.  Dickson. 


Knowledge.— London.    May. 

British  Bees.    Continued.    Fred  Enoch. 

A  Valley  on  S«o  Nicolau,  Cape  Verde  Islands.  B.  Alexander, 

Deserts  and  Their  Inhabitants.    R.  Lvdeker. 

The  Recent  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.    E.  Walter  Maunder. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    May. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  from  the  Inside.    Edward 

Porritt. 
Women  at  the  Universities.    Alice  Zlmmem. 
Grimsby.    W.  J.  Gordon. 
The  Medals  of  English  Science.   T.  E.  James. 
Sir  John  Gilbert. 

London  Quarterly.— London.    April. 

Our  Lord's  Knowledge  as  Man. 

Bryce's  Impressions  of  South  Africa. 

The  Making  of  a  Great  Preacher. 

Civil  and  iteUgious  Liberty  in  the  United  SUtes,  160O-1800. 

The  Klondike. 

Joseph  Arch. 

France  as  It  Is  To-day. 

The  Crisis  in  the  West  Indies. 

An  Eye- Witness  on  Corea. 

Longman's  Magaxine.— London.    May. 

The  Living  Garment  of  the  Downs.    W.  H.  Hudson. 
Epping  Forest.   P.  A.  Graham. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.- London.   May. 

Theodore  Roosevelt;  an  American  Historian  of  the  British 

Navy. 
Anthony  Hamilton.    Stephen  Gwynn. 
Francis  Place  and  John  A.  Roebuck.    C.  B.  Roylance-Kent. 
George  Thomson.    G.  H.  Ely. 
The  Private  Soldier  in  TlraJh. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    May. 

Cuba  Libre.   M.  Ellinger. 

Origin  of  the  Order  of  B'ne  B'rlth. 

The  Legends  of  Adam  and  Eve.    Moses  Gaster. 

The  Metaphysical  Magaxine.— New  York.    May. 

The  Fallacy  of  Vaccination.   Alexander  Wilder. 

Nature's  Trinity :  Brahma^ishnu,  and  Siva.    M.  J.  Bamett 

One's  Atmosphere.    F.  B.  Wilson. 

Dogma  of  the  Incarnation.— II.    HenryFrank. 

Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Man.— VII.    Hudor  Gtonone, 

The  Doctnne  of  Reincarnation.    Mrs.  C.  L.  Howard. 

Methodist  Review.— New  York.    (Bi-Monthly.)    May. 

George  Riobftrd  Crwks.    W.  F*  Andersion. 
The  Worl  d-Ke Jghborh  ood .    J .  W.  Baah  ford . 
EtHcal  Legislation  by  the  ChuTvU.    B*  P.  Bowno* 
H(^£lsonH  Against  H epe uL    J ii  mes  M udgt?. 
Church  Musfe.    J.  T.  H&tfltld, 
A  N  e  w  D  epju-l  u  rft  Pro  po«*jd .    A .  B*  l^formrd, 
Tht^  Triumph  cjf  Jargon.    Mnurlcu  Thiim[)«OD. 
Ton  u  VJion  i  xi  Nin%-  A  *« pf  r ■  t  h,    J .  B  .  K  en  y cji  \ . 
Haw  JeBus  Bbc^mii  ux^  fc^avlour.    H.  O*  Bilblo, 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.   May. 
The  Tragedy  of  the  "  Maine."    Minna  Irving. 


Our  Claims.    Edith  Tuttle. 

Longfellow's  Early  Home.    Fanny  K.  Earl. 

Grant's  Life  in  the  West.— XXI.   Jolm  W.  Emerson. 

The  Social  Life  of  a  Girl  in  Iowa  College.    Helen  B.  Morris. 

Cuba's  Capital— A  Trip  to  Havana.    Alfred  Ashton. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    May. 

Giralano  Savonarola:  The  Friar  of  Florence.— I.    G.  H.  Gid- 
dings. 
Mission  Work  Among  Lepers.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Gospel  in  the  New  Hebrides.    John  G.  Paton. 
The  Malay  Archipelago.    H.  G.  Guinness. 
Preparation  for  Missionary  Service.   J.  C.  R.  Ewing. 

Month.— London.    May. 

"  Liberal "  CathoUcism.    G.  Tyrrell. 

Contributions  Toward  a  Life  of  Father  Henry  Garnet.     Coz>^ 

tinned.    J.  Gerard. 
Rev.  Mother  Philippine  Duchesne.    James  Connelly. 
The  Encyclical  on  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes. 

Joseph  Rickaby. 
Celibacy.    C.  Kegan  Paul. 
In  the  Closing  Days  of  Prince  Charles.    A.  Shield. 

Municipal  Affairs.— New  York.    (Quarterly.)    June  Supple- 
ment. 

Observations  on  Street  Cleaning  Methods  in  European  Cities. 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
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Review  of  the  General  Work  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment. 
Report  of  the  Snow  Inspector. 
Adjustment  of  Labor  Questions. 

Music— Chicago.    May. 

Unique  Musical  Experiences.    Edward  B.  Perry. 

Egbert  Swayne. 


Rimsky-Korsakow. 

Arthur  Mees  on  Chorus  Reading. 


National  Review.— London.    May. 

The  Advance  on  the  Soudan.    Charles  Williams. 

Surprise  in  War.    T.  M.  Maguire. 

The  Chartered  Conopany.    L.  March-Phillipps. 

Handicaps.    G.  H.  Stutfield. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Sick-Room.    Margaret  Vane. 

A  Publicist's  View  of  France.    Miss  Betham-Edwards. 

Plunder  by  Death  Duties.    C.  Morgan-Richardson. 

New  Century  Review.— London.    May. 

Pol»r  EiplonitioT).    CniiHrmtf^L    t\  M.  Alkmnn, 

Eur k  o  Ft!  rri .    H  f  1  en  Z  i  ru  niern . 

The  Bpoclal  Army  H*;fiitli  gtK-fltlon.    F.  H.  Welch. 

Party  Lor  a  1 1  y  a  nd  Cn  bine  t  Cb  h  n  ge*    H  u  y  h  T  Lcehurst. 

A  Journiill&t'ts  Recti  HtJf^ticjtis. 

Medical  Hen  iind  Medical  Mantif^re,    T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

Engtish  Socio  ^  IJ!  m,    F.  W .  A  ve  I  ina . 

IVoblema  KiLst  and  West*    Loiib  EiftM-tfln. 

The  Claim  to  Bfliiiwb  Comprouiirii*  In  the  Church  of  England. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    May. 

Englamrs  Datlea  fl*i  a  KeutmL    JnUn  MacilonncU, 

The  UrowtU  of  Ww  Worlira  Arniomente.    H.  W.  Wllsoti. 

Tbo  CaucftBua  and  Tlffiij :  A  RetPoapfcLt.    Lord  Nai>ter  of 

JlaKdala. 
T  he  * '  Li  m  I  tod  -Coiuimn  5^  * '  C  raze.    S .  F.  Van  Obs. 
PaJt'HuntIng  and  Agriculture.    George  F.  Uud^rhlU. 
N  iv.  holaa  Cn  f pe  per.    S  Id  ii  ey  Pi>el . 
A  PnnUil  Utopiji.    J.  Heurilker  HettUiTl. 
The  E 11  ff  List  \  B  \  ble :  W  y c  U  f  to  Ca verrial  p  .    H*  W.  Ho*  re. 
Th«  Pmoim  Bill  and  Pi\»gre«s  In  Criminal  Treatnii^nt,    E. 

Du  Cane. 
Bepre»entatioa  of  th«  Colonies  In  the  Home  Parliaments    J. 

M.  Orpen. 
Personal  Notea  and  Rjemlniscences  of  Meieeonler. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    May. 

The  Basis  of  an  Anglo-American  Understanding.    Lyman 

Abbott. 
The  Informers  of  Ninety-eight.    I.  A.  Taylor. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Young  French  Officer.    Max  0*ReU. 
The  Federal  Government  and  Public  Health.    A.  H.  Doty. 
Our  Work  and  Observations  in  Cuba.    Clara  Barton. 
The  Insurgent  Government  in  Cuba.    Horatio  S.  Rubens. 
The  Conscription  of  Our  Volunteers.    J.  Parker. 
Our  Duty  to  Our  Citizen  Soldiers.    J.  A.  Daoray. 
Autobiograpliical  Notes  by  Mme.  Blanc.   Theodore  Stanton. 
Men  and  Machinery.    Starr  H.  Nichols. 
Suburban  Annexations.    A.  F.  Weber. 
Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.— IV.    W.  H.  Russell. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    May. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel.— X.    C.  H.  Cornill. 

Savonarola. 

Belligerency  in  Christianity.    Paul  Cams. 

The  Polychrome  Bible.    Paul  Cams. 

Victor  CharbonneL    Theodore  Stanton. 

The  Reason  Why  Abb6  Charbonnel  Failed.    Paul  Carus. 

Outing.— New  York.    May. 

Outdoor  Life  at  Wellesley  College.    Jeannette  A.  Marks. 
'Cycling  Round  About  Old  Manhattan.    A.  H.  Gknifrey. 
,  ITith  a  Pack-Train  in  the  Sierra  Madre.    O.  C.  Farrington. 
Buckboarding  in  Switzerland.   Edith  A.  Logan. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    May. 

The  Parks  and  the  People.    Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 

Mr.  Stedman's  Poems.    John  H.  Boner. 

James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.— VIII.    Edward  E. 

Hale. 
Life  at  an  English  Inn.    Clifton  Johnson. 
Animals.    Charles  M.  Skinner. 
The  Polychrome  Bible.    EYancis  Brown.  • 

Public  and  Private  Ownership  of  Water-Works.    M.  N. 

Baker. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    May. 

Melbourne.    Charles  Short. 
Afghanistan,  187^-1880. 

Evolution  of  Comfort  in  Railway  Traveling.    G.  A.  Sekon. 
The  Late  John  Loughborough  Pearson.  R.  A.    Cosmo  Monk- 
house. 
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Philosophical  Review.— New  York.    (Bi-Monthly.)    May 

The  Genesis  of  Critical  Philosophy.— III.   J.  G.  Schurman. 
The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.— III.    J.  Watson. 
.  The  Law  and  Responsibility.   T.  W.  Taylor. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    ApriL 

The  Question  of  Choice  of  Lens. 

Composition  in  Figure  Studies.    V.  BlanchanL 

Methods  of  Improving  Negatives  and  Prints.    E.  Dunmore. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Bromide  Printing. 

How  to  Make  a  Portfolio  for  Photographs. 

Dirt. 

Trimmingand  Mounting  Photographs.    R.  C.  WhlUng. 

BUnts  to  Beginners  Upon  Developing  Lantern  Slides.    J.  A. 

Hodges. 
Hints  on  Spotting  Negatives.    R.  C.  Whiting. 

The  Photographic  Times.— New  York.    May. 

Marine  Photography.    H.  C.  Delery. 

Application  oiPhotography  to  the  Study  of  Celestial  Spectrap 

PossibiUties  of  a  Single  Motive. 

The  Amateur  in  Central  America.    E.  De  Neuf. 

Naturalistio  Photography.— VIL    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.- Boston.    April. 

The  French  Canadians  in  New  England.  William  MacDonald. 
The  Bank-Note  System  of  Switzerland.    A  Sandoz. 
Objects  and  Methods  of  Currency  Reform  in  the  United 

States.    F.M.Taylor. 
Samuel  Bailey  on  Appreciation.    C.  W.  Mixter. 

Quarterly  Review.— London.    ApriL 

Pusey  and  Wiseman. 

Trade  Unions  in  Practice  and  Theory. 

The  Unpublished  Letters  of  Napoleon. 

Prehistoric  Arts  and  Crafts. 

The  Poems  of  Bacchylides. 

Gardiner*8  Protectorate. 

The  Astronomy  of  Dante. 

Military  Espionage  in  France. 

Changes  in  the  Unchanging  East. 

The  Irish  University  Question. 

Reviewof  Reviews.— London.   May. 

Uncle  Sam,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  America.    W.  T.  Stead. 
The  Anglo-American  Alliance, 
Sir  Vigilante  of  the  Strand. 

Review  of  Reviews.— Melbourne.    March. 

The  Federal  Bill. 

The  Drift  of  Politics  in  New  Zealand.    Robert  Stout. 

With  Stoddart*s  Team  in  Australia.— V.  Prince  Ranjitsinhli. 

John  Bums:  A  Character  Sketch. 

The  Threatened  St.  Bartholomew  in  France. 

The  Rosary  Magazine.— Somerset,  Ohio.    May. 

Madonnas  of  Fra  Angelico.    Bernard  Merlin. 

The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798.-I. 

A  Benedictine  Princess— Louise  de  Conde. 

Holy  Name  Society— New  York  Archdiocesan  Union. 

The  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Land.— III.    A.  Azzopardi. 

The  SaniUrian.— New  York.    May. 

Washington's  Polluted  Water  Supply.    S.  C.  Buaey. 

Garbage  Disposal.   Thomas  B.  Carpenter. 

Hygiene  of  the  Stable.    H.  B.  Bashore. 

The  Climate  for  Consumptives.    W.  F.  Waugh. 

Densities  of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Argon.    A.  Leduo. 

The  Effects  of  Nicotine  on  Growth.    J.  \V.  Seaver. 

Evil  Results  of  Present  Educational  Methods.    S.  P.  Wise. 
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Ferdinand  Freiligrath.    Continued.    Julius  Rodenberg. 

Manl,  Greece,  and  Its  People.    A.  Thumb. 

Constantin  Mexmier.    WiUy  Pastor. 
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The  French  Army  in  1898.    Abel  Veuglaire. 
The  Experiences  of  a  Doctor  In  Morocco.    V.  Herzen. 
Recollections  of  Glevre.    Concluded.    F.  Berthond. 
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Charity.    A.Elbert.^  ^    ^,  . 
France  in  Oceana.    E.  Watbled. 
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J.  K.  Huysmans  and  His  Work.  -Conclusion.    F.  Paulhan. 
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Holy  Week  at  Havana.    San  Carlos. 
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Fiscal  Control.  M.  de  Sablemont. 
Profit-Sharing.  Maurice  Vanlaer. 
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The  Theory  of  Energv  in  Animal  Life.    A.  Dastre. 
Arthur  Young  and  His  Autobiographies.    G.  Valbert. 

April  16. 
The  Struggle  Between  the  Church  and  State  In  the  Nineteen  th 

Century ;  the  Restoration.    E.  Lamy. 
The  Colonial  Army.    Col.  C.  Corbin. 
The  Marquis  de  Rourie  and  the  Breton  Conjuration.    G. 

Lenotre. 
German  Commerce.    R.  G.  Levy. 
Oceanography.    J.Thoulet. 
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Germany.    Ernest  Verlant. 
Russia  and  France.    Charles  Woeste. 
Catholic  Policy  in  Belgium,  1814-97.    Joseph  Hoyois. 
L^n  0116-Laprune.    Femand  Deschamps. 
The  Dreyfus  Affair.    Cte.  Ad.  de  Limburg-Stirum. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  Sauinien  de  Bergerac.    Philippe 

Malpy. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 

April  1. 

Political  Views.    L.  Bourgeois,  Denys-Cochin,  J.  Jaures,  R. 

Poincarre. 
Alphonse  Daudet.    Continued.    L.  Daudet. 
The  Germans  at  Constantinople.— II.    G.  GauUs. 

April  15. 
The  King-of  Rome.    E.  Pouvillon. 
Dramatic  Impressions.    Pierre  Loti. 
Letters  to  a  Foreign  Lady.    Balzac. 
Alphonse  Daudet.    Concluded.    L.  Daudet. 
Versailles.    V.  Margueritte. 
The  Niger  Business. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    April  10. 
The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the  *'  Grand  Cercle  Rdpub- 

licain."  M.  Foumier. 
The  Coming  Elections  in  France.   H.  Audiffred. 
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The  Outgoing  Deputies  in  France.    A.  Salles. 
Two  Pomts  of  the  Republican  Programme  of  Legialative 
Elections  in  France.    Concluded.    L.  Boudenoot. 

Revue  dea  Revues.— Paris. 
April  1. 
The  Psychology  of  Hoaxes.    Max  Nordao. 
Men  in  Women's  Novels.    F.  Loli6e. 
Monks  and  Monasteries.    Comte  de  Chalot. 
Sculpture,  etc.,  in  Lard.    Henri  Coupin. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  Italy.    Concluded.    Ugo  OJettL 
The  Popular  Literature  of  Modem  Egypt. 
The  Mecca  Pilgrimages.    Dr.  L.  Caze. 

April  16. 
Recent  Progress  in  Medical  Science.    J.  H6ricourt. 
Electoral  Language.    Jean  Carol. 
The  Traffic  in  Italian  Children  in  France. 
Vallgren  and  His  Work.    Prince  B.  Karageorgevitch. 
Jules  Lemaitre.    Georges  Pellissier. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
The  Evils  of  Scientific  Research.    Count  Tolstoi. 
The  Mecca  Pilgrimages.    Concluded.    Dr.  L.  Caze. 


Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 

April  2. 
The  Increase  of  Nervous  Diseases.   Wilhclm  Erb. 
The  Flight  of  Birds,  etc.    Rodolphe  Soreao. 

April  9. 
The  Instinct  of  Defense  in  Animals.    L.  Cn^net. 
Telegraphy  Without  Wires.    M.  Dankwortt. 

April  16. 
Medical  Research  in  Great  Britain.    William  Osier. 
The  Commercial  Value  of  the  RhOne.    A.  Soule>'re. 

April  23. 
Races  and  the  Middle  Ambient.    C.  Lombroeo. 
The  Commercial    Value  of    the  Rhdne.     Oontlniied.     A. 
Souleyre. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    ApriL 

The  Partition  of  China.    Paul  Louis. 
Social  Movements  in  Italy.    N.  ColaJanni. 
The  Ideal  Family.    Continued.    E.  Foumi^re. 
The  Socialists  and  the  Social  Parties  in  Austria.    R.  Mari^ 
Oswald. 
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Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  The  Recent,  E.  W.  Maunder,  K. 
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Eclipses,  Recent  Solar,  ER. 

Education :    See  also  contento  of  Ed :  EdR ;  SRev. 
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Electricity  on  a  Modern  War  Ship,  EngM. 
Empire,  The  Bond  of,  WR. 

Enchanted  Mesa,  Ascent  of  the,  F.  W.  Hodge,  CM. 
Engineers,  A  Family  of,  T.  C.  Martin,  Cos. 
Epping  Forest,  Robert  Graham,  Long. 
Enlisting  In  the  United  States  Navy,  J.  L.  1 
Espionage,  Military*  in  France,  OR. 
Evangelicalism.  The  Waning  of ,  R.  Heath,  CR. 
Ferries,  Car,  J.  C.  Hodson,  Str. 
Figureheads  of  the  Navy,  A.  S.  Hurd,  EL 
Financial :  Multiple-Standard  Money,  Henry  Winn,  A. 
Fisheries^Sea,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  BTJ.  April. 
■  Flowers,  The  Spring  Revival  Among,  F.  S.  Mathews,  Chaut. 
Fos-Hunting  and  Agriculture,  G.  F.  Underhlll,  NC. 
France:  The  French  Revolution  and  Modem  France,  ER, 

April. 
Furniture,  The  Evolution  of.  Allan  C.  Nye.  ARec, 
Galvi  -ton,  tbe  *"Ifll»Dd  City  '*  of  Texas,  C.  T.  Lo^ftn,  FrL. 
Garbik'o  DI^ik^amI.  T.  B.  Carpfnler,  j^n. 
Gas  f^iiMrly,  Tlw  Munlt  ipBlHy  and  Lhe,  L.  8.  Rowe,  A  APS. 
Gentl*  luiin.  The  EvoluHyn  oftht-.  S.  M.  Cmthers,  AM- 
GeorKi.^  n  at  lK-tUii(a'tJ>  W.H.  Fittbctt,  C. 
GortiJii,  Sumtielt.  of  Rliode  LMjithI,  L.  U.  Jamos,  KEM. 
Grant,  L^U^sr*-  Hi^  Last  Vi^ar.  Hnmliii  (ru^rUind,  McCL 
Granr'-  \AU  iu  f  lur  Wv^i-XAL.  J.  W.  Emeraon*  MidAi. 
Gravi'viird  with  a  History,  A,  B*  O.  Flowe-r.  A- 
Grimsby,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 
Guide-Book.  A  Fifteenth-Century,  GM. 
Guilds,  Craft,  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  A.  Snow,  DR,  ApriL 
GunsL  America's  Big,  G.  G.  Bain,  MM. 
Hamilton,  Anthony,  Mac. 
Handicaps,  G.  H.  Stutfleld,  NatR. 
Havana  and  the  Havanese,  Glimpbe  of,  R.  Davey,  FR. 
Health :  The  Federal  Government  and  Public  Health,  A.  H. 

Doty.  NAR, 
HoUiind  ;  TLe  Coronation  of  Wtlhelmtna,  C  Chllde,  CaSv 
UohK<?K,  Uiiigf*"llr»rt'  niui  M.  A.  DcW.  Howe,  Bktnan. 
Holy  Mttfid.  Sfirulj  ^Vi1cm>ii,  CJ. 

IinmoriwUty:  li^  HLirt-  in  iU«  Thouifbt  of  T*wliiy^  A. 
Imprt- SRiutiism,  Tlie  PhilfT«M>phy  of,  C.  F.  Keary*  Black* 
litctimAtloQ,  Dogruh  of  t lit?—  It.  HeNry  Frutik^  Mt't- 
Indiarui:  The  Itidlan  Afwt,  W.T.  Lunied.  Ljljii. 
IixJolt^tKe,  A  Cur*.'  for,  Maurice  lie  Floury,  FR, 
lii»uraiii:4%  InduatrluU  CHtiV. 
Irish  Rebellion  of  ITW,  TIk— L,  R. 
Irish  LfH'Al  (Tovenimtjiit  iiill,  Tbi%  FR. 
Irish  University  Qiit^»tk*ti.  QR. 

Irrigation,  Tank,  in  Ceutntl  Imiijt.O.  Palmer,  EngM. 
Japan,  Tlu-  Litemturt-  i>f,  Jisalyri  Z.  Smith,  Llp^i. 
J»p*Ji,  Bty^Ui  Evolution  In,  M.  E.  FhtiI.  C. 
JarttoiL,  Tbt?  Triuumb  of,  Mauri  re  TliotuKru^  MR, 
Jeffbrfitm,  1  Loni'w,  Life  Portniit&  of.  MeCL 
Jcrui^Ietii^  A  Journey  to.  Goorgt'  Newnt'^^  Str, 
J*»uit*.  English,  und  Scottish  fntHtftit's,  lai^l-KS,  ER,  AjiHL 
JeoUH :  Bow  H€;  ik^amL'  the  Sh\  ic^r,  H.  G.  Bllttle,  MR. 
Jewa :   HlHtory  of  the  Peoplw  of  Is  rati— X.,  C.  H*  CornUl,  OC. 
Jewish  t'tJiotile*  ill  Palestine,  Josi^ph  Priw,  CR. 
Jolmnnt^burg  of  TcMlay,  A*  V*  Ke>\  Cas-M. 
Jcpumaii*m  as  u  Pnjft«Blon*Wiilt4r  Avriid,  F* 
JournHli*ni,  Qettluif  on  In,  F*  A.  Miinwy,  MM. 
JlHltjt*'  Hj\t\  Tilt  5  r  Knv1rorim**Ti),  H.  < '.  ^hruitu  OBag^ 
Judjfmviit.  HtiiiiaTi  uuU  Diviijc^-  11.,  Ueorge  Jatk*^>ti,  HUdM, 
Kameldo,  The  Wisteria  Shrine  of,  T.  Wores.  Cos. 
Kindergarten  of  Fifty  Years,  My,  R.  J.  Burdette,  LHJ. 
Kite-FlyinK  in  1897,  G.  J.  Varney,  APS. 
Klondike,  The,  LQ. 
Klondike:  The  New  Arctic  Eldorado,  Henry  W.  Lanier, 

Chaut. 
Kuroplitkin :  War  Lord  of  Russia,  Charles  Johnston.  AM RR. 
Labor:  The  Workers— The  We8t-IL,W.  A.  Wye koff,  Scrib. 
Labor:  Does  Invention  Lessen  Employment?  GMag. 
Labor,  The  State  and  Conditions  of,  ER,  April. 
Lakes,  On  the  Great,  F.  W.  Fitzpatriclt,  Cos. 
Lamb,  Charles,  and  Robert  Lloyd— I.,  E.  V.  Lucas,  C. 
Law :  See  contents  of  GBag. 
Lawyers:  My  Day  on  Circuit,  CEM. 
Lepers,  Mission  Work  Among,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 
Limited-Company  Craze,  The,  S.  F.  Van  Oss.  NC. 
Lincoln,  Lamon,  and  Eugene  Field,  H.  W.  Fischer,  Bkman. 
Literature: 

Literature  of  Jaitan,  Joelyn  Z.  Smith,  Lipp. 

Greek  Contemporary  Literature,  L.  Sergeant,  Cos. 

A  Study  of  Literature  in  Rome,  W.  C.  Lawton,  Chaut. 

English  Literature  and  the  Vernacular,  M.  H.  Liddell,  AM. 
Lockwood,  Sir  Frank,  GBag. 
London :  A  Capital  at  Play,  B.  F.  Robinson,  CFM. 
London,  In,  with  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Sara  Crowquill, 


Longfellow  and  Holmes,  M.  A.  DeW.  Howe,  Bkman. 
Longfellow's  Early  Home,  Fanny  K.  Elarl,  MidM. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  and  His  Friends— VIII.,  E.  E.  Hale, 
Out.  ^ 

LiinHty  Bill.  The-  Ni.-w,  WR. 

MH^Jf^tiiJHHnf  Fni  AnKC*li<  II.  IL  Mt  Hin,  R. 

'"  MaiTif,**  Tliu  TriJtct^y  of  1 1w,  Mmmi  Irviiig,  MidM. 

McKlnliy,  Pn^siileiit,  limi  Wvi-  Wuldorf-Afttnrlan  Revel,  J.  C 

Rkljwith,  A. 
Mf^liils  nf  Britflbh  StJence,  T.  E.  James.  K. 
Mfitii  jkl  Mrn  iiiirl  Medical  Manner?t,  T.  H.  8.  Eacott,  KCR. 
M  el  N  i  n  r  rt  \.\  V 1 1  ii  rlt-s  S  h^i  r  t ,  PMM . 
Mr^a  lAW^  Noti'!H.fjii  Old,  F.  Liin(fren,  CM, 
Mfxir^i:  Kiiij;  UiAz,  FvlU  L.  U^jWHlrl,  Chaut. 
Milit^try  E^vMotii*  IndpjX'ndenoe  of  the,  U,  K.  Lleber,  F, 
Militia:  Our  Duty  to  Our  miz«n  Soldiers,  J.  A,  Dnpray, 

NAR. 
Milne,  John :  Observer  of  Earthquakes,  C.  Moffett,  McCl. 
Mining  the  GK>ld  Ores  of  the  Rand,  EngM. 
Missions,  Old  California,  Frederic  Reddall,  G. 
Missions:  See  contents  of  MisR. 
Moab,  A  Daughter  of,  C.  A.  Dickinson,  NatM. 
MonetaryCommission,  An  Open  Letter  to  the,  G.  A.  Groot,  A. 
Mnrrlfi,  William,  Tho  Art  nf;  Ruiis^ll  Stuniift.  ARe*^. 
MntherliofTTl  uHii  Pn  f>    -lor-.  J-^fjn  W   Walker,  Cob. 
MotIhm-s.  The  NottiJim]  tViiiur«.->  or,  AuKUsta  R,  Shufofd— 

VIL,  Fi-U 
Milliter,  Gfjorge:  A  Character  Bketcb,  W.  T.  Stead,  AMRR. 
,'^Iiink  lijjil  Art  iT\  the  Nelhcrlandt,  A  lieu  Fr^ch^  NEM, 
jlarruy.  f^ir  (Tmrh -,  lllack. 
Muiilo,  Th.  rTilU\  of.  H.  T.  Ftnvk,  F. 
Napji'T^,  A  (  I  mi  rath.-  (jf  the,!?.  Gwynn»  C, 
N A  po  I  <  -o  m  Br  »i  t  ]  k  pii  rt  f ,  A  utobhj^rn  pb  y  of ,  Cos. 
Niktyrul  KMTf  ('!*,  L  hknowo,  Camlllu  Flammarion,  A* 
Navnl  V\u,T.  DevMlovnieiit**  of.  P.  H*  Colomb,  USM, 
Naval  WarfH™  of  tt>cl«y,  F.  8.  iJanitl,  FrL, 
Kftvy :  Nonif  ticlatun-rtf  Oor  Battlenhij*,  J.  C.  D.  Hay,  Black. 
Nets:  The  Nt-t  in  tbt  Mfidern  World.  H,  E.  O'KovSe,  CTlT. 
Ni tj trail ty :  Englantl'd  Duties  ae  a  Neuiralt  J*  MacdonnelL, 

K*?w  York  ;  Enst-i^lile  Considerations,  E.  8,  Martin*  Harp. 
Ne^>'  York,  (irciitjer,  The  Mother  City  of,  Mrt*.  S.  Van  RenB- 

id^rti^r,  CM. 
Nert'  /rfiilaJifJ,  Drift  Of  PoHtlr«  In,  R.  Stout.  RRM. 
X  i  ff  It  1  lie .  T  lie  E  ffct  t  s  o  f » I  HI  G  r<  nr  1 1^1 ,  J .  W .  Sea  vei  r,  San . 
Nieliiscljt?.  Frietlrith*  Thf  i  fpiiiiurks  of,  CR. 
NiUs  The  Scmmhie  for  Wa-  Vwrv,  K.  D.  Motiun,  CM. 
Nim^tj-tirflit.  The  Inform t»ts  I* f,  1.  A,  Taylor,  NAR, 
XjrvttDtt  ?  Whftt  1*1.  F.  F.  EliliiWflod,  EomE. 
\cKiM-,  Tilt'.  H.  HutrliiTifwn,  BUek. 
Niwel'Reaiitrifcf  H«bit,  tiwtrge  Clark,  A- 
^iirftin^ :  The  A  ti  toe  rat  of  thts  Bick-HDom,  Margaret  Vane. 

XatH. 
XurniiiK :  The  Life  of  a  Trained  Nurse,  Elinabeth  R*  StHivtfL 

LUJ. 
Orat*ir>\  Aftor-Dinucr,  Braoder  Matlhewv,  CM, 
Pitltistine,  Jf  wli)li  Colc*nies  hi,  Jn^i^Tili  Priic,  t'R. 
Paris,  The  Mairle**  tif,  Feruimil  M-i/.^l^.  AHi?* . 
Parks;  TbeParkwand  the  PtoiU  ,  .-.  Fiu-a-jna^  Jr,^iit. 
Parlliiiiifnt.  The  Long,  Stirrinii  SttiH-a  i£j.  A*  W.  Fox.  WR. 
Pflvtoii.  Brick.  I.  E.  Ilcjwt,  JAEJ5. 
Piiyn,  j^iint'ci,  C. 
Pi^tiT  I  hi'  Grejit,  KR,  Aiiril. 
Philofwjphy,  TbL^Uencsfti  of   CrlUcal— ITL,  J*  Q.  Schurtiian* 

PKuv. 
Photo^rraphy  :  ^rv  nlivn-rjntrnt-i  uf  AP:  PA  ;  PB ;  PT  i  WPM* 
The  Advance  <^f  Arti?^tk<  Pliotinfrjiplij.  UM. 
Submariiiii  Photrngniphy,  Loni?*  Boutnn,  CM. 
P*ihefJnJioMK*;ff*  Cuiifsljtntim*,  A.  D.  White.  CM, 
Pt<l^irEii*lort4H#iri,  CM.  Aiktiwui,  NCR. 
Pof.tr,,  Tlif  liLiwlVL^iit,  Judge  Parry.  FHh 
Postal  Clopia,  A,  J.  Ht'iiHilii^r  HtJiiMm,  KC 
Pru  Ifiu  m  f in  ifi.^  rs,  T  li  e ,  J  ii  int.^  L.  Fci  nl ,  M  M. 
Prinn*ri*-i^,  Tlu-    Mtivi-nicni    for  Bcttt^r,  W.  L.  BotC^blUta, 

AMUR. 
Prlfiijiry  Ek^'tion  ljiiw\Thp  Xew  York»  WM.  Branson,  AAPS» 
PdiiMjiy:  Huum^  Tht^  Ul< *»■*»!,  in  Uj*^  WoHJ.  Inter. 
PrlN>imj:iD4  Prifwm^ere,  W,  iJ.  Mc>rri»jn„  FR. 
r»»y  r  h  r  rl  ojc V  aij  il  K  fji  i  Li  f t\  H  ^  M  0  ii w  I  »^  ri.«'  rg,  A  M . 
Rai^bi,  Tilt'  Am^rkan.  a»  He  Ii*.  Clifton  11.  Levy,  G. 
HMilraiiii  PHn^wanil  pii*,!-f  nytT  Truvel,  II.  G.  PnHjf,  En^s^M. 
Kuilwuy  Crtij^iut;^  in  Kiirojie  atid  Atnerlea,  F.  li.  Lot'ke.  t'M* 
HallwayHatcB  and  Fartis,  CauB^fi  AllFii£:;ClQg,  W.  W*  WeyL, 

Railway,  The  Trans-Siherian,  C.  Carey,  F. 

Real  Estate  Booms,  Western,  and  After,  H.  J.  Fletcher,  AM. 

Religious  Liberty  in  the  United  States,  1800-1800,  LQ. 

Renaissance,  Philosophy  of  the,  W.  H.  Kent,  DR,  April. 

Revolution,  The  American  :  Three  Historic  Ret^ments,  HM. 

Revolution,  The  Story  of  the,  Henry  Cahot  Lodge,  Scrib. 

Rhodes,  Mr.,  Position  and  Policy  of,  FR. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  as  He  Is  at  Home,  Josephine  Robh,  LHJ. 

Rome,  A  Study  of  Literature  in,  W.  C.  Lawton,  Chaut. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  American  Historian  of  the  British 

Navy,  Mac. 
Ropeways,  Wire,  W.  T.  H.  Carrington,  CasM. 
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■  ■L,  A.  ^^j!TMln,^  ijJEcon. 

■.  A.  \V,  Cri-Mi,  A. 

AMRK. 
,  SV,  F.  Durund,  CasM. 


vemt'^iits  iTb  AiniuTuiEUs  foi\  ]I.  A.  Oiddings, 


Rousseau,  Diderot  and«John  Grant,  Ata. 

Rugs,  Art  in  Oriental,  H.  K.  Samueliau,  G. 

Ruhkln  Museum,  The,  D.  Lewin.  Ata. 

Ru88ia,  Awakened,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 

St.  Lawrenre,  Cottage  Life  on  the,  E.  Wildman,  MM. 

St.  Pierre,  The  City  of,  J.  G.  Tucker,  FrL. 

Salvation   Army  Farm   Colonies,   F.  DeL.  Booth-Tucker, 

NatM. 
Submarine  BoatjUnder  Water  in  a,  A.  H.  Atteridge,  OFM. 
Savonarola,  the  Friar  of  Florence—!.,  G.  H.  Giddings,  MisR ; 

OC. 
^n-i  r ;'.,  .  . 
Srnt.  II 

3?htpbnih: 

^l;iv .   ri^w<>r»  Thu  Great,  W.  M.  Stewfirt,  A. 

Sj.,  ^  .■  Trrtdb  in  the  Wtset  Afrlt*ii>  Hinierlajid^C.  IL  Robinson, 

i'U, 
J?  lam  ft,  VVhut  14:*  Do  for  the,  GMiitf, 
Sikaktj4<^  ftud  Smtke-Yffcrns.  AustritTiiin*  CJ. 
Snow  (^r>'flLftl»,  A  Study  of,  W,  A.  B<>ntLoy,  G.  If.  Perkins, 

APS. 
i^k>riBUem,  EiigUah^F.  W.  Avi'Unir,  NCR. 
^orjKH,  Lnv*,  of  Many  LutuU,  Lftum  A,  Kmith,  Atji. 
SiunUin,  Thts  Advance  on  tUo.  t\  WtUJaJiiei,  XalK* 
i?fprl[iif'a  Ofi^tilnif  Dftyfi,  Hi-U-u  InhforwlL  lk*ij5. 

8py  of  tlw  Nt^utral  iiruand,  Tins  H.  E,  MiUor,  NEM, 

Suburban  AiiTWJUiHuEi*  A,  F.  Wfht-r.  NAR, 

SurpHtfw  tn  W'nT,  T.  M.  Muguirts  NtttH, 

8wimmtin;«  i^kunt-  Prnf*?r«,-iiinniiJ,  \%\  E.  Crtiin.  NEM^ 

SwitjgerJjind,  (ilimpwi^  f>f,  H.  IT*  Raytfiit,  rhauL 

TaJtatloh,  Piin' ipltwof-XVllI.,  D.  A.  Wellsi,  APS. 

Telegraphy,  Wireless,  and  Itu  MlUuiry  Pfi9»*ibiUUt^ii,  JMS. 

Tenny^mln  New  Aspetitf^^  J.  B.  Kt'uynn,  MR. 

Tolstoi  tm  Art  iind  Bmaty,  V.  8*  Yiiiriw,  D,  April  Itf. 

Topellns,  R.  K.  Biiln,  Cos. 

Torpedo-Boat  Debt  my  it*  A  Trip  In  rt,  CJ. 

Torpwlo-B^iMi  Dt'jitrwyef,  IX^veloiHSiL'titfif  the,  J,  Piatt,  EngM. 

Trftdt)  UnloijH  iu  PrnttUvftud  Thcorv,  QK. 

Tnimy,  Tht  Etlik'^  of  tins  F,  M,  F,  Skeiii?,  T. 

Trausciist'luti,  A  Hlrd's-Eye  V'li  w  lif  tlui,  tC»  K.  Adlor,  CR, 


Treaties :  The  Berlin  Treaty  Examined  in  the  Light  of  ISBSi 

WR. 
Treaties,  Two  Great  American,  W.  Mar**r  Jones,  AMRR. 
Uncle  Sam,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  America,  W.  T.  Stead, 

RRL. 
United  States.  International  Isolation  of  the,  R.  Olney.  AM. 
University  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  W.  T.  Hewett.  Harp. 
Vaccination,  The  Fallacy  of.  A/Wilder,  Met. 
Varallo  and  the  Val  Sesfa,  £dwin  L.  Weeks,  Harp. 
Voice  in  Conversation,  Regarding  the,  H.  G.  Hawn.  Co^ 
Volunteers,  The  Conscription  of  Our,  J.  Parker,  NAR. 
War  Appropriation,  The  Fifty  Million,  and  Its  Lessons.  H.  A. 

Herbert,  F. 
Washington's  Polluted  Water  Supply,  S.  C.  Bu«ey,  San. 
Washington  Reminiscences,  A.  R.  Spofford.  AM. 
Water :  Its  PoUution  and  PurillcaUon,  E.  E.  Hatch,  JMSL 
Water  Supplies,  Purification  of  River,  A.  Hasen.  EngM. 
Water  Supply,  Washington's  Polluted,  S.  C.  Busey.  &n. 
Water-Works,  Public  and  Private  Ownership  of,  M.  N.  Baker, 

Out. 
Weather  Forecasting,  W.  L.  Moore,  F. 
West  Indian  Bridge  Between  North  and  South  America, 

J.  W.  Spencer,  APS. 
West  Indies,  The  Crisis  in  the,  LQ,  April. 
Wellesley,  Undergraduate  Life  at.  Abbe  C.  Gkx>dloe,  Scrib. 
Whalers,  The  Last  of  tlie,  J.  L.  Wright,  HM. 
WTieat,  The  Question  of— II.,  W.  C.  Ford,  APS. 
Willard,  Frances  £.,  Mary  L.  Dickinson,  A ;  T.  A.  DeWeese, 

Dem. 
Wiseman,  Cardinal,  Monuments  to.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  DR,  ApriL 
Witchcraft  in  Bavaria,  E.  P.  Evans,  APS. 
Women : 

Protection  of  Young  Women,  RRL. 

Our  Female  Criminals,  Eliza  Orme,  FR. 

Women  at  the  Universities,  Alice  Zimmem,  LH. 

French  Women  in  Old  Age.  Harriet  Monroe,  Dem. 

Woman's  Work  and  Wages,  Eleanor  Whiting,  Lipp. 

Social  Life  of  a  Girl  in  Iowa  College,  Helen  B.  Morris, 
MidM. 
Wonders  of  the  World,  The  Seven.  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  CM. 
Wrecks  in  the  Thames,  Raising.  D.  W.  Noakes,  CasM. 
X-Rays?  What  Are,  John  Trowbridge,  CM. 
Zionists,  The,  C.  R.  Conder,  Black. 
Zola  Trial,  The  Recent,  GBag. 
Zola  and  Dreyfus  Trials,  The,  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  AM. 


AP. 


American    Amateur   Photog- 
rapher. 
ACQ.      American  Catholic  Quarterly 

AHR.      American  Historical  Review. 
AAPS.    Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

Political  Science. 
AJS.        American  Journal  of  Sociology 
AMon.    American  Monthly. 
AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 

Reviews. 
APS.       Apnleton's    Popular    Science 

Monthly. 
ARec.      Architectural  Record. 
A.  Arena. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. 

AI.  Art  Interchange. 

Ata.         Atalanta. 
AM.         Atlantic  Monthly. 
BA.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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PpHin'w  Ueliberat*?  Guilt,  SiJi. 

International  Character  of  '^Higb  FiEUtneeii^  B 
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.Si>ji ill's  KJusive  Naval  Ta<?tiefH  1M3,  ©tli 

Saiiipsf mV  Ouise  Ui  Porto  Rico,  fiftSC 

liumhardi^ient  of  San  JuaUt  <H*. 

Ik^^VL-y'.H  Vict^iry  at  Manila,  tU8. 

A  Helit^r  KxjM^ilituin  to  tite  Philipt)iuf»,.IHi^ 

Hepifrted  Simninh  Kt'lit*f  for  MaUtW  GSOu 

Noveitv  of  Uur  Philipjtine  Adventure.  OBI. 

Our  TLLHk  and  L)vit>;  at  MaailA,  flCB- 

Our  S<»le  Jashirication  tor  War.  858. 

Xrw  Majiir-Generals  Ap|>oiiite<l«  flSQv 

Wfir  Kiaancierin^,  fA7, 

I  in:  War  vvirh  Spnin  and  After,  TIT* 

H I  or  kad  e-  r  I  l  a  si  n  |{  Hef  i>re  Ha  vaty^  *9iL 
Wjisijiiiglfai,  New  Officials  at,  2T0. 
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UL 
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WillanJ,  Miss  Death  of.  407. 
WUhi rd ,  M i s>,  T ri Lni ten  to,  61 S. 
Win.s->r,  Justin.  Tlie  I^ite,  213, 
Winters  Mikl  Destine^ito  be  UnlvviniaU  i07- 
Wi^jnen  ; 

Kti^lish  Newspaper  Women.  90. 

Ss)nie  Women  Novel  ists  of  the  Day*  1HL 

Agricultural  Training  for  Women,  3€flL 

Yalu.  The  Hero  of  the,  351. 
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TOILET  ARTICLES 


With  Packer's  Tar  Soap* 

Young  Americans  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  hair 
before  they  are  forty  must  begin  to  look  aiter  their 
scalps  before  they  are  twenty. —  Nf«  York  Meduai  Rnotd. 
Systematic  shampooing  with  Packer^s  Tar  Soap 
means  healthy  hair  and  scalp — and  you  cannot  begin 
too  early.  Send  for  our  leaflet  on  ihzxagoding  at  home. 
The  Packer  Wg.  Ca  (8dit87B),8t  Fulton  St,  New  York. 


^^^e^^t^ 


WEARING  APPAREL 


"  ir/uH  you  wish  the  latest  styles  write  to  us.* 


New  Summer  Suits,  $4 

When  fashionable,  |>erfect-flttlns:  suits  are  offered  at  such  reasonable  prices,  should  not 
every  lady  be  well  s:owned?    The  styles  which  we  make  are  exclusive,  and  our  costumes  are 
made  to  order  to  suit  the  Individual  wearer. 
Perhaps  that's  the  something:  which  makes 
our  garments  distinctively  different  from  the 
^1       ready-made  ones. 


^4^ 


Suit  No.  414. 


Style  No.  475. 


To  the  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at 
moderate  cost  we  will  mail  free  our  sum- 
mer catalogue  of  suits  and  skirts,  together 
with  tne  supplement  of  new  styles  from  our 
Paris  house  and  a  complete  line  of  samples  of 
fashionable  materials  to  select  from.  These 
illustrations  and  prices  give  you  only  an  ink- 
ling of  the  handsome  styles  which  are  illus- 
trated in  our  catalogue  at  extremely  moder- 
ate figures. 

At  S5.05— Walking:  suit  (Style  No.  414),  made 
of  vour  choice  of  thirty  cotton  fabrics,  trimmed 
with  braid,  as  illustrated. 

At  S14.75— Walking  suit  in  the  same  style  as 
above,  made  of  your  choice  of  over  one  hundred 
all-wool  fabrics,  body  of  jacket  lined  with  silk,  skirt 
lined  with  percaline,  and  the  entire  costume  trimmed 
with  fine  mohair  braid. 

At  $11.50— Same  style  as  No.  414,  but  without 
the  braid  trimming,  made  of  all-wool  cloths  and 
Imed  as  described  above. 

At  $6.50— Yachting  suit  (Style  No.  ^68),  made 
of  your  choice  of  over  fhirty-hne  cotton  fabncs  and 
handsomely  trimmed  with  braid,  as  illustrated. 

At  S4.50— Vachting  suit,  same  style  as 
above,  maoe  of  fine  cotton  fabrics  without  the 
braid  trimming. 

At  $6 — Fashionable  summer  costume  (Style 
No.  ^75)^  made  from  your  choice  of  over  thirty 
new  tabncs  in  crash,  piqu6.  cotton  covert  cloths, 
denim,  duck, etc.,  trimmea  with  braidand  pearl 
buttons.  An  exquisite  suit  for  warm-weather 
wear. 

At  $4. 73— Same  style  as  shown  above,  with- 
out the  braid  and  button  trimming. 

At  S16— Costume  made  from  your  choice  of 
over  one  hundred  all-wool  fabrics  (Style  No. 
442)  ;  body  of  jacket  lined  with  silk,  skirt  lined 
with, percaline,  velvet  collar  on  jacket,  and  en- 
tire suit  trimmed  with  fine  satin  bands. 

We  make  other  styles  of  suits,  rans^ 
ing  in  price  from  $4  to  $35. 

A  fine  assortment  of  costumes  made 
of  all-wool  cloths,  lined  throughout,  both 
Jacket  and  skirt,  with  fine  quality  taffeta 
silk,  from  S16  up. 

A  particularly  nice  line  of  traveling 
suits,  $4  up. 

Specialties  In  white  serge,  white  mo- 
hair, and  white  broadcloth  suits  and 
skirts. 

Bioycle  skirts,  $3  up. 

Bicycle  suits,  $4*50  up. 

We  par  express  charges  everywhere.  All 
orders  filled  promptly.  A  costume  or  skirt 
can  be  made  within  one  day  when  necessary. 
Write  to  day  for  catalogue  and  samples ;  you 
will  get  them  by  return  mail. 


Style  No.  466. 


5tyle  No.  44a. 


THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO.,  119  and  121  West  Tweirty-third  St.,  New  York  City. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  fleaae  mentiom  tkia  magaxtn^. 
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W    FINANCIAL 


I  No  Education  is  complete  without  a  Knowledge  I 
'  of  The  prudential  plans  of  Life  lnsuranced| 


For  mutual  aduaniage  when  you  write  to  an  advertieer  please  mention  this  magazine.        ^^ 
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3TANDARD-ARTICLE5UNCbfr!>5IRED, 


THE  QUEEN  OF  MUSIC  BOXES, 

Regina  Music  Box. 

The  first  music  box  made  in  America.  Has  features  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  box.  One  of  its  strong  points  is 
the  simplicity  of^its  mechanism, 

;  being   a    great    advantage    ovtr 

I  t>thcrboxei»n  ihfr  market  Lhn tare 

^  catititiUiilly  geUiiig  ^m  of  oidcf* 


-4.    ■ 


PLAYS 

1000 
TUNES 

Runs    3o    lo    3*5 

iDtnttCes  with  Gne 

windintf  srid  can 

be  *afi:Iy  operal* 

eJb^aclilld.  WnTiiJ^r fully  Lrlf 

lam  ia  totie,  and  pbvi  all  ihc  latest 

music.      For    Hotels    and    Public  , 

Places  the  ORCHESTRAL  REGINA.  the  largest  music  [ 

box  made,  is  a  big  money  maker.      Write  for  catalogue.  '<■ 

REGINA  MUSIC  BOX  CO..  941  Broadway.  N.Y. 
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New  England  Loan 


AND 


Trust  Company, 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Capital  and  Profits^  $975^000 

D.  O.  ESHBAUGH,  President. 

W.  W.  W1TMP:R,  Vice-President. 

\V.  F.  BARTLETT.  Secretar>-  and  Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS: 

Henry  D.  Lyman,  R.  B.  Ferris, 

F.  K.  HiPPLE,  Henry  Whelen. 

H.  J.  Pierce,  G.  W.  Marqv.^rdt, 

John  Wvman,  E.  D.  Samson. 

D.  O.  ESHBAl  GH.  \V.    \V.    WiTMER, 

W.  F.  Bartlett. 

We  have  been  engaged  for  twenty-two  years  in  lendiag 
money  on  first  mortgages  on  real  estate.  The  mortgages  thas 
obtained  are  deposited  with  a  trustee,  and  bonds  which  are 
the  direct  obligations  of  the  Company  are  issued  against  the 
mortgages  so  deposited.  They  are  issued  in  denominatiaa* 
of  $300  and  upward.  They  are  payable  in  gold  and  bear  I 
per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  We 
offer  these  bonds  at  par  and  interest.  Investors  who  prefer 
may  purchase  the  mortgages  themselves. 

About  8,000  investors  in  our  securities  include  Insuranre 
and  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  universities,  colleges, 
trustees,  guardians,  and  indlWduals. 


All  you  have  guessed  about  life 
insurance  may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 
**How  and  Why,"  issued  by  the 
Pexn  Mutual  Life,  921-3-5 
Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


,,   Sloi^ftY , 

S^  MURAT  HAISTUO'F  GRIAT  WAt  BOOI.^ 

<*\^h    Spain  «nd  relathDbS  w\\h   Far*i iTtl  N«Ct<^A. (1 
N#iirlT  i?'MJpft»{4^w(-Ut4<n  •inc»th«  M*Jii*   tn— »?S 

m  Hklntf  fill  to  |39  t»t  d  rj.  No  *iE-«rt  •[*■,>•  n* 

\\r\cn  Is*,  fntifljt  piilcl,    Hftndi 


'OOOOOi 


The  Pacific  Coast  I¥ess  CUppias  Biireaa 

Reads  newspapers  published  in  the  Far  West  for 
Professional,  Socict}',  and  Literary  people  oo  reasooabfc 
terms.     For  particulars,  address  as  above, 

Box  S8S9,  Sa«  Frandae^  Cal. 


fef  mtftwa/  a^karstag*  mk§R  ymt  wriu  to  an  ailif9rti99r  pirate  mention  tkit  mag^Mlm, 
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5TANDARDARTlCLE5UNCbft-5!iiriED, 


QGBS99C 


THE  WORLDS  OTA NDAR0 


^^tgij.i..4^ij|j^.i^lIWR>:^  .  .  I  -^ 


A  COMMENCEMENT  GIFT 

that  wit!  bran  hotirly  and  perpetual 
reniinclcr  of  the  doaor  And  the  occa- 
sion-  chat   will  last   to  become  an 

heirloom  to  future  g^ncratiOilft 

A  Tull  Rtiby  Jeweled 

ELGIN  WATCH. 

Its  endurance  and,  accuracy  come 
from  it^  perfected  const nirts on - 
harde  ned  steel  pivots  actinn;  on  gen- 
uine, polished  rubies -an  efficient 
time-kcfper-a  wekome  gift. 

At  4IL  Je-wrJrn,  in  VAridoi  iif ca,  ind  tu 
CAff)  EtfftMti^  liufldn?^t  o[  palter  ft*  of  *JLrn?u» 
otnmiDcn^A.lioii  lat  your  itlfcLion  cilhtropcn 
tmCM  at  huDlia^  irUc-    Aiibtc  or  RaoiKa  dials 


wm 

Not 

Bite 

or 

Dry 

the 
Tongue 

or 
Throat. 


s 


URBRUQ'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE.         « 


If 


511-^    51    Pin^    <;tnnWpr    we  want  YOU  to  try  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE-all  the 
arc    a    I^ipc-OIllVlvci  ,  ^^jj.  j^^  ^j^^  ^.^^j^j  ^.jn  ^^^  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial 


you 

that  it  is  almost  perfection.  We  will  send  on  receipt  of  loc.  a  sample  to  any  address. 
Fulton  St.,  New  York  City,  Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE:  i  lb.,  $1.30;  X  lb., 
Send  for  pamphlet  of  our  poods  giving  list  of  dealers  who  handle  them. 


as  quickly  as  a  trial 
SURBRfUG,  159 

40c.     Postage  paid. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 


PROPRIETARY  ARTICLE 


(D<l  >€>fl       I         f>»g 


1 33Z5zst^i^=riS2=Tr5asaEasa5^.TT5  sar^^iif*"^-^  -  us^.:^.  - 


FOR  THE  TEETH. 

Its  delicious  flavor  invites  one  to 
use  it  regularly  — thus  insurin;; 
the  beauty  and  preservation  of 
the  teeth.  No  toilet  table  is 
complete  without  it. 

Popular  price p  25c.  Send  3C,  stamp  for  ftample 
vial.    E.  W,  Hoyt  &  Co  ,  LowcU.  Ma»», 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Mayou  is  a  home  missionary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Hi»  larve  experience  with  the  Electropoise  has  been 
acquired  in  treating^  the  sick  among  his  different  charfres. 

He  writes:  It  has  relieved  and  cured  asthma  and  nay  fever 
thoroughly  in  one  family.  It  has  cured  hemorrhoids  in  another 
family  when  the  physician  said  he  could  only  alleviate  the 
suffering.  Sciatica  of  the  worst  kind  it  has  cured.  The  aching 
iaw  and  inflamed  neuralgic  face  have  rejoiced  after  one  local 
application. 

I  can  say  that  it  is  a  remedy  safe  and  easy  of  application,  a 
very  gospel  to  the  body  when  properly  applied.  I  welcome  and 
recommend  it.  Yours  truly, 

JOS.  MAYOU.  Rector. 

Ottawa.  K.nn. 


GIVE 

YOUR  STOriACH 

A  REST. 

BUY   AN   ELECTROPOISE. 


Continental  Insurance  Co.,  Cutler  &  Sill,  Agents, 
Holland,  x.  y.  ' 

I  think  In  any  family  an  instrument  would  pay  lor  itself  each 
year  Just  in  tne  treatment  of  common  colas,  and  in  casc^  of 
incipient  fever  I  consider  it  invaluable.     Indeed,  I  think  it  far 
(diead  of  dnigs  in  the  treatment  of  any  of  the  ills  that  iiesh  Is    ' 
heir  to. 
With  best  wishes  I  am,  yours  truly,  , 

ASHER  CUTLER. 
Our  113-page  booklet  tells  all  about  the  Electropoise,  and 
contains  reports  fruni  350  people  cured  b>  it.    Address 

ELECTROPOISE   CO., 


iiaa  BROADWAY. 


NEW   YORK. 


MEN  N  ENS 

I     BORATED  TALCUM 


/AFTER  BATHING 


Uf Uifhtful  tiftvF  bitbln^^  ftlaxnri 
after  iba^lnv* 

H  p^aitivt  rgiu/fiMr  Prickl^  /fcaf. 
ChA^nr,  And  Sus>hurut  *^m^ 
nil  a£tHSi^m  0/ tkt  fkim.  : 

HKMuVES  ALLOpOd  OP  T'tftil'IHLATirj^i, 

iTNr  Oriiri.jil.i 

A  Httle  higher  In  price,  but  a 

rcAion  for  it. 
Refgsf-  aW  fjthirr  powder*,  vrhich  are 

h^blt  to  du  hiLTizu 
Sold  p^eQwJure,   &r  majlcd  iot  aj 
ctms,     {Sample  free h} 
OERtiARD  MENNEN  CO,. 
NL-uark,  N.  J. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An  luUtotloa  for  tke  Scientific  Trcataen  of 

CANCER 

Tumors,  and  all  forms  of  Malignant  Growths, 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  nermanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportmiity. 

Book  and  circulars  giving  description  of  Sanatoriam 
Treatment,  Terras  and  References,  free, 

DRS.  W.  E.  BROWN  A  SOM,  lortb  Adams,  Usl 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertleer  please  mention  tkle  magaifme. 
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PROPRIETARY  ARTICLES 


BRAIN    WORKERS 

Use  and  Commend 


aoa— — =vw 


Crosby's  Yitalized  Phosphites 


for  the  relief  and  prevention  of  all  weaknesses  resaltins 
from  over-work  and  anxiety.  It jgrives  active  brain  ana 
nerves  exactly  what  they  need  for  their  nutrition  and 


normal  action,  and  will  help  any  case  of  mental  or  nerv- 
ous exhaustion. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  descriptive  pamphlet? 


Vitalized  Phosphites  is  a  concentrated  white  powder 
'rom  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  ana  wheat 
erm,  formulated  by  Professor  Percy  thirty  years  ago. 


Formula  on  each  label. 
Prepared 
only  by 


B@fy6> 


56  W.  25th  St. 
New  York. 


If  not  found  at  Druggists ^  sent  by  tnail^  $i.oo. 
CROSBY'S   COLD   AND   CATARRH    CURE. 
The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  influenza, 
and  sore  throat.    It  does  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine, 
nor  narcotics  of  any  description.   By  mail  60  cents. 

LOST  40  LBS. 

OF  FAT. 

ME  YOU  TOO  STOUT? 

If  so,  why  not   reduce 

?'our  weight  and  be  com- 
ortable?  Obesity  predis- 
poses to  heart  trouble,  pa- 
ralysis, liver  diseases,  con- 
stipation, rheumatism, 
apoplexy,  etc.,  and  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  ex- 
tremely annoyingto  people 
of  refined  taste.  We  do 
not  care  how  many  reduc- 
tion remedies  you  may 
have  taken  without  suc- 
cess, we  have  a  treatment 
that  will  reduce  weight  as 
thousands  can  testifv.  The 
following  are  a  few  of 
thousands  who  have  been 
reduced    in    weight    and 

f  really  improved  in  health 
y  iu  use. 
Ohio,  says:    ''It  reduced  my  weight        Reduced     Mrs.    M. 
^  pounds  without  sickness   or    any    Cumminffs.    Ottawa,    111., 
inconvenience  whatever. "  7  8  lbs. ;  Miss  M.  Hoising- 

ton,  Lake  View,  Mich.,  50 
lbs.;  Mr.  W.  A.  Pollock,  HarUngton,  Neb.,  50  lbs.;  Miss  M. 
Nobles,  Racine,  Wis.,  54  lbs. 

We  are  going  to  give  away  barrelA 
and  barrels  of  sample  boxes. /r//, 
just  to  prove  how  effective,  pleasant 
and  safe  this  remedy  is  to  reduce 
weight.  I  f  you  want  one  send  us  your 
name  and  address  at  once.  It  co.sts 
VOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY  IT.  Each  box 
is  sent  in  a  plain  sealed  package  with 
no  advertising  on  it  to  mdicate  what 
it  contains.  Correspondence  strictly 
confidential.  hsII  Cheralfsl  Co., 
LD  Box,  St.  Loiis,  Mo. 


HALLS 

VegeteJ)le  Sicilian 


Mdktr  Renewer 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  wrtto  to  an  aduertiaer  pitaae  mention  thit  magailne. 
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^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


rTr-rr-""~*'"       -  "'- ^^« 


To  Enjoy  Cycling 


at  night,  you  require  a  "  Search- 
Light."  Costs  more  than  inferior 
lamps,  but  you  get  value  for  your 
money.     All  brass,  nickeled. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.     Send  for  Booklet  348. 

BRIDGEPORT    BRASS   COMPANY,   Bridgeport,  Conn. 


"Just  hear  dem  bells, 

Dey's  liniTliii:  everywhere.'* 

42  STYLES. 

NEW  DEPARTURE 
BELLS 


2^r5  ALL  THEIR  O^NN 


Stay  on,  and  ring  when  you  want 
them  to.    They  are  made  right. 
Get  free  catalogfue. 

THE  nSW  DEPARTURE  BELL  CO., 

Bicycle  Sandries, 

16  Main  Street,     -       -      Bristol,  Conn, 


A  Work  of  Art  FREE. 

THE 

Book  of  the  Union, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 

ALBEHTVPE  CELATINE  PROCESS. 

Si  nt  yiit:i:  to  any  A]ip^^^*>it* 
IT  WILL  DELIGHT  YOU, 

.vdJr.^  PUBLISHER, 

HICHLANDVILLE,  MASS, 


Union  Whitehead 

S^HORGANScWRIGHT  TIRES 

> CATALOGUE 

'lAEL's  Mount 


^JmotirYciEHFafci 

\  HlGHLANDViUE, 

f       Mass. 


V&t^l*!fi«re»i)Siti(i'9GK)!il^^«e«^U/bV^^ 


I  M  b*ck  t>l    BaMa  iKMt,  lAOM 


Good  I^oads  Assured    ^ 

TO  BICYCLISTS  VSIXG 

TWIN  CYLINDER  SPRING  SEAT-POST. 

The  only  Springy  Scat-Post  on  the  market  having  four  sprines.  two  of  rubber, 
and  two  of  coil  steel,  mechanically   fitted  to  overcome  all  Jolting  and  Jar- 
ring that  is  impossible  to  obviate  either  with  Pneumatic  Tires,  Single 
Spring  Posts  or  Spring  Saddles.    A  particularly  desirable  post  forladica 
whether  younger  old,  as  it  prevents  the  jars  so  destructive  to  health 
and  wheel.  Adjustable  to  any  bicycle,  and  any  saddle. 

Sentby  express  preoaid,  with  full  directions  for  adjusting  to  any 

^^     wheel,  on  receipt  of    $1.00.   Make  remittances  by  Express  or  postal 

"e^ order.    Circular  free.    Be  sure  to  send  exact  si«e  of  your  seat-post  with  width  between 

orks  at  top;  and  weight  of  rider.    If,  after  you  have  given  the  post  a  fifteen  days'  trial,  you  are  not  per- 
tisfied,  return  same  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

TWIN  eVLINDBR  SPRING  SBAT  POST  eOMPANY.       '      DAVENPORT.  leWA. 

For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  u/riU  to  an  aduerttser  pitatt  mention  thtt  mafuMlm*, 


3TANDARD-ARTlCLE5-UNCbftOTED 


Utile 
Cigars. 


all  imported 
Tobacco. 

HIGHEST  IN  PRICE, 
FINEST  IN  QUAUTY. 

S5c«  a  Bondae* 
to  In  Bundle* 

Trial  Package  in    Pouch   by   mail 
for  25  Cents. 

H.  BLLIS  ft  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 
THB    AMBRICAN    TOBACCO    CO..  SuccesMr. 


The  Old 
Reliable 


PARKER  GUN 


Agaia  at 
the  Front  I 


Three  Parkers  of  the  9  high  guns  among  197  shooters  scored 
as  straight  in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  winning  one-third  of  first 
money  against  paid  experts  and  manufacturers  agents. 

At  Grand  American  Handicap,  1898,  zi  Parkers  among  31  high 
guna  won  over  $1,750  of  total  purse  of  $5,075.  The  Parker  is  a 
winner.    The  best  gun  In  the  world.    Send  for  catalogue. 

New  York  Salesrooms,  96  Chambers  St. 

PARKER  BROS.         -       Meriden,  Conn. 


centigman's  ^moKe 


YANKEE  PATER.  |5 cts. 


nr  I>tf4trs,  R1]]s,t»te'..anil 

■,  jiniiSH->   iiiiv.l  iiil^!iiki:-»; 

11'  h  H»ra  kit  mivnTrri'  ^  iAls^>  hJ\4  i^xtra 
brtr^iilitfi  lii-r  l&it,.:i,i.-fii'.  ^1  iSri'.iEK 

COMSECUTIVEMUMBEREII 

1  tv  itL  ^o.  ^\    $;  (  an J:jjj,  1 1  a^S .  Y 


BOOT  JACK: 

FOR  TOURISTS 

FOR  CAMPINQ    PARTIES 

FOR  EXCURSIONISTS 

FOR  ALL  TRAVELERS 

In  1  lb.,  4  lb.  or  8  lb.  boxes  at  $1.20  per  lb. 

Orilpr  nf  flnr  Ti>t.o*^ci>rktfft  cr  of 

JOHN  FIN2ER  A  BROS.,  Manuftacturera 

Uulivfllv.  Ky. 


^  BIGYCLE5  ^ 


Insist  on  having  your  'p8  wheel 
fitted  with  the 

WHEELER  EXTRA 


***  w  >f  ■  t***Trt*tM#i"4i  I  I  t^  ««n 


h  fWHICH  ;GiyjL'NQ  -TftOMBLE'h 


It  costs  no  more  than  any  other  good 
saddle,  and  is  universally  recognized 
as  the  most  Hygienic,  Comfortable,  and 
Durable  saddle  made.  It  is  made  in 
two  widths  and  either  with  or  with^ 
out  coiled  springs.  Hair  padded,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Wheeler  Saddle  Co. 

40  Congress  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Fitted  to 
MO   VEAR    OLQ" 


BlOVOL.e3 
at  a  list  price  of  I^OO 

it  a  bargain  which  the  public 
hat  never  before  been  offered. 


We  have  no  "SPECIAL"  fn'ade,  finith  or 
equipment—bat  okb  grade  only,  omb  fkicb 
ONLY— All  Ramblers  have  G  ft  J  Tires,  tha 
best  tiret  in  the  world. 


UNIQUE  RAMBLER  BOOKLET  AT  RAMBLMm 
AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 

QORMULLY  ft  JBPFERY  MPQ.  CO. 

Chicago.    Boston.   Washington.   New  York. 

Brooklyn.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  Buffalo. 

Cleveland.  London. 


Ql  Tltt 

y6£(ie/l  CYCLOMtTER 


Hi&HL^T  AwaaD  AT  Nashville 


% 


For  mutual  advantage  whtn  you  write  to  an  atlu9rtts9r  please  mentiOR  tkia 
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^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


..REX  CYCLES.. 

Do  not  be  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  INTERESTED  COMPETITORS.  '^The 
injured  bird  flutters.^  The  success  of  the  Rex  Cycle  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  one  of 
the  BONDERS  OF  THE  AGE.  Our  agents  find  it  as  big  a  success  as  the  "^ELL 
TELEPHONE^. 


riileri  waiting  for  a   car  ta 

IIIM.       Mflfl  9U[^!l  ^DWP  Rdd 

holdfrtbc  wbfcl.  Liidy  krepi 

t»  the  u0l.f  nbf?l  witb 
ilbkcb  U  cdo  be  danc.  Take 
c^mfqrt  uitb  ifqu  oo  all 
lilndA  of  (oadi  No  particu- 
lar molie  «f  Mddic  dtedcd 
r^^f  a  RcE. 


If  Rex  cycles  were  not  a  huge  success^  interested  competitors  would  let  them  alone^  and  they 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  Only  GOOD  THINGS  are  persecuted.  Rider  and  dealer, 
this  is  worth  thinking  about  1!t  have  not  a  dissatisfied  customer.  All  our  wheels  are  sold  under 
the  absolute  guarantee  of:  MONEY  BACK  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  particular.    "Write  to-day. 


LADIES'  REQINA  CYCLE.  MAN'S  REX  CYCLE. 

NOTE-WE  QUOTE  FROM  LETTERS  RECEIVED  DAILY. 

^^Our  bicycle  dealers  in  town  say  so  much  against  your  wheels  we  wish  to  inform  oufKhres. 
They  almost  malign  it^ 

Reader,  what  do  you  deduce  from  this? 

REX  CYCLE  CO.,  280  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


5TANDARDARTlCLE5UNCL-fr!»3iflED, 


^Treatoent  for  COnSUmptiOIl 

has  a  record  of  many  cures  made  in  the  climate  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Some  of  these  cases  were  cured  six  and  eight  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Shepard  was  con- 
ducting his  experiments  at  Elgin,  111.,  where  an  office  is  still  maintained  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease. 

None  of  the  above  cases  have,  up  to  this  time,  shown  signs  of  a  recurrence. 

A  book,  explaining  the  treatment,  sent  free  on  application. 

Address  Main  Otfice,  as  follows: 

The  Shepard  Treatment,    Kittrcdgc  Block,  Dtantr.  coia 


A  PREVENTIVE  OF  INSOMNIA. 
Malt-Nutrine  brings  the  balm  of  slumber  to  those 
tortured  with  Insomnia.  It  soothes  the  irritated  nerves, 
makes  the  blood  rich  and  lively  and  jreatly  aids  di- 
gestion. It  makes  buoyant  health  and  jood  spirits — 
makes  strong  the  weak  and  the  strong  stronger.  It  Is 
equally  nourishing  to  the  nursing  tnoihu  who  takes  it 
and  the  babe  who  gets  the  indirect  benefit  Malt- 
Nutrine  Is  prepared  by  the  celebrated  Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing  Ass'n,  which  fact  guarantees  the  purity,  excel- 
lence and  merit  claimed  for  It 


An  IntenMtins  Booklet  mailed  for  the  anklng. 
AnheuMivBuiich  Brewiug  Asa'n,  tit.  Louiit,  u.  8.  A, 


PMENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washington,  D.  C.  No 
attorney's  fee  until  patent  obtained.  Write 
for  Inventors'  Guide. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half-price.     Don't 

buy    before  writmjf  them   for  unprejudiced  advice  and   prices. 

Exchanges.      Immense  stock   for  selection.      Shipped   for  trial. 

•  Guaranteed  first-class.     Dealers  supplied.     52-page  illus.  cat.  free. 

"  Sanitas  " 
Means  Health. 

By  use  of  proper  disinfectants  homes 
can  be  kept  entirely  free  from  germs  of 
the  most  dreaded  infectious  diseases. 

How  to  have  thoroughly  sanitary  surrounding  is 
told  in  a  pamphlet  by  Kingzett,  the  eminent  Knclish 
chemist.  Price  10  cents.  Every  household  should 
contain  this  little  help  to  comfortable  living.  It  will 
be  tent  FREE  to  subscribers  of  this  paper.     Write 

THE  "SANITAS"  CO.  (Ltd.), 

636  to  64a  West  55th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CO  a  Day  Sure 

^Ir^B^^fnrnish  the  work  and  teadi  jt 


and  w«  will  itaowToa 

}  howiomaicefSadaj 

absolatsJj  sure :  v» 

-t  you  free ;  jrofD  vrark  ta 

the  locality  where  yoa  live.   Bend  us  yoar  addreas  and  we  will 
explain  the  bmhiea  folly. remember  we  grnanuiteeaclearprafil 
of  83  for  every  day'n  work .  absolntely  unre;  write  at  once. 
RO¥AL  MAllfFACTVRUO  CO.     Bex  911,    DKTBOIT.  MIOL 

"  Exchange  a  Bad  Odor  for  a  Good  One.** 

QPrUTrn  TWIUr  ^"^"s  and  sweetly  medicates  the  air.  Su- 
OULIl  I  LU  I  If  111  L  pcnur  to  pastilles;  indispensable  forToilet 
Koom,  Slateroom,  and  Apartment.  Luxurious  and  healthfal. 
Mailed— 3  spooU,  2oc«  Aprents  Wanted.  J.  T.  COMJIOSfti, 
Perfumes,  125  Fult<>n  Streets  New  York 

HEW  WAIST  ser.  We. 

M;:J4l.Hnt:  ?)KLI«Ad 

'  m:l^  h3.  a  ititOl.  1 

n,    nt^il    ihfl 

Mlntr.   Et 

'^n-^HfLti  4tJu.  at  Any 

VVci  artitl  ootiiT>ktt> 

'  \i\\  Bfw  cBtnloiraa 

oi   •.  <  r  l!  :i  S  n  Ef  Hf*t  twl^l  f  Mt 

ONLY  IOc.p3for2Sc* 

Ini;ir*<>llA  Rm.J*tptSS, 


(GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


umUm  Great  English  Ren 

BLAIR'S  PILLS  \ 

Safe,  Sare,  Effective.     BOe,  41  #f  I 
DRUGGISTS,  or  aa4  William  St.,  W.  Y.f 


^  :^ 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  u/rite  to  an  aduertiaer  pl€as€  mention  this  magoMime, 


3TANDARD-ARTICLE5UNCUV!)5ra 


rfiag  lS2i>A6£fUVSTRATltDfAtAUmBj 


''     /^ 


,^\ViNcncsTtR  RCPCATINC  Arms  fe" 

'  ^£WHAi^eN,  (pNN.  -  1 


=^1^- 


FLAGS 


Write  to  us  for  prices  oa 

sizes  of  finest  wool  bunting.     Full 
complement  of  stars  sewed  on  each  Union. 

H.  CHANNON  COMPANY, 

94-^  Msrket  street,  CHICAQO. 

We  MDd  eontemplatlTe  bfoyen  onr  handsome 
n  iMge  illustrated  eataloffne  of  Tente,  Flagi, 
Hammocks  and  Camp  Funitim. 


ACETYLENE    GAS. 

New  and  fiotabk.  The  only  light  having  sunlight 
properties,  showing  colors  as  by  daylight  Burned 
at  one-half  cubic  toot  per  hour  It  gives  one-half  more 
light  than  common  gas  at  five  feet  per  hour  and  costs 
las.  Generators  (automatic),  all  sizes  for  all  purposes, 
frcMn$15up. 

When  writing  please  mention  the  Rbvibw  op  Reviews. 

;•  B.  COLT  &  CO^  Dcpt.  Y, 

Manufacturers  of  ^Everything  for  the  Lantcmlsl,'' 

8  to  T  DT.  Setb  Street,  New  York. 
Cblcaco.  San  Fmnclaeo. 


fv  mutifl  a^oaiita§e  when  noii  wriU  to  an  ado9rtls9r  pt^aM  mwrttoit  tkis  magailM. 


PHOTOORAPHiC  0UTFIT5 


••  So  Simple  a  Child  can  Take,  Develop  and  Finish  Pictures. 


The  Yale  Camera 

TSo.  S. 

pTc\1'gg5  3%x3y2  inches 

WITH   COMPLETE 

Printing,  Toning:  and  Developinsf  Outfit 

CAMERA  IS  PERFECT  and  has  a  TRUE  FINDER,  also  TIME  and  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER. 

With  our  outfit,  consisting:  of  six  3^x3^  inch  dry  plates,  two  tray5,  toning  and 
developing  solutions  and  printing:  frame,  any  one  can  g:et  satisfactory  results.  Wc  guar- 
antee everything.    Sample  Picture  sent  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 

WE  PREPAY  ALL  CHARGES. 

YALE  CAMERA  C»-,      - 


"The  Whole 
Thing''  for 

$2.00 


528  Atl;.«!  nuMincr.  GmCAGO 


BMablUhcd  1840. 


fiEO.  B.  OARPENTER  &  GG. 

Manufacturer*  of 

FLAGS  AND  TENTS. 


''  Remember  the  Maine." 

20S-304-306-20M  6.  Water  St..  Chicaco.  111. 


iOPOOOOtOO0O<>OOOOPOOOO»»OOPOOO»O>OOHOiOOH>>i> 

Renewed  Interest  In  imatenr  Photography  I  ]\ 

M'Pliotograpliic  Mm"  I 


:  A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  MANUAL  : : 

sent  post  free  to  any  amateur  on  receipt  of 
lo  cents  In  postage  stamps. 

;      7HE  "SOLOORAPH"  CAMERA     ii 


:«5 


Is  the  most  practical  instrument. 
[    The  Soovill  &  Adams  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

:    60  &  62  East  EleventhSt*  (5  doors  from  Broadway). 

W.  I.  Liaeola  Adami,  President. 
OOOOOO»»»OO>O»O0OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO»9O>tOOOOGO»» 


The  MARLBOROUGH  CAMERA. 


REVERSIBLE 

SWING 

BACK, 

RISING  AND 

SWING 

FRONT, 


15x7,   fitted  with  Rapid  Rectilinear 
Lens,  B.  A  L.  Shutter^  and  Two 
Double  Holders, $50 
8  X  lo»  without  lens  and  shutter,     .    .       40 
6Hx8H» 36 

5x7. 35 

Try  Meiacarboly  the  most  powerful  develcptr  known. 


Stnd/or 

Free 

Illustrated 

BookUU 

9/  this 

and  also  0/ 

$5  and  $8 


^e  recommend  the  NEW  AMERICAN  FILMS  for  Hand^Camera  Work. 

Photography  for  All,  an  elementary  text-book.    Pricey  /«/rr,  isc:  postage^  jc. 

PolalnfVIIO  ^^^^  >iM^A^  of  cameras  and  all  requisites  r.AA      I    ^^  recommend    Al  |||iy  RDV  Di  ITCQ    1*h<^y  *^  <)°^ 

UalalU^UO  for  photo^aphy  mailed  on  application,  irOB*    I       to  amateurs      ULIIflAA  Ulll    iLAILO.     and  reliable. 

The  International  Annuai^  VoL  X.    Full  of  valuable  articles,  and  profusely  illustrated  by  the  best  photograikhic  workers  ia 

this  country  and  abroad.    Price,  75  cents;  postajje,  15  cents. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 


45f  Al%  49  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORIC 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magtulno, 
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PHOTbORAPHIC  0UTF1T5 

'*  There  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Eastman  Kodak!* 

Kodak 
Photography 

Is  Easy 
Photography. 

It  means  picture  taking  minus  the 
dark  room,  minus  troublesome  plate 
holders,  minus  heavy  and  fragile  glass 
plates. 

All  1898  Kodaks  use  light-proof  film 
cartridges  and  can  be 

Loaded  in  Daylight. 

Rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  triple  action  shutters,  iris  diaphragm 
stops  and  the  film  cartridge  system  are  all  combined  in  the 

Bulls-Eye 
Special  Kodaks. 

KODAKS  $5.00  to  $35.00. 

CattUogutt  ftet  ai  Kodak  agtncie*»rbf  malL 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

No  4,  (4  X  5)  BuUs-Eye  Speclil,  $20.00.  Rocfiestert  N»  Y» 


No.  2,  3H  X  3H  BuUs-Eye  Special,  $  1 5.00. 


Far  mutual  advantage  uhtn  you  uirltt  to  an  advertiser  pleato  mention  this  magazine, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  0UTPIT5 


*^'V^^ 


PREMO 


An  cvcry-day  working  Camera^  ap- 
proved by  amateurs  and  professionals 
alike — nothing  sensational  in  its  claims 
— ^nothing    disappointing    in    its    triaL 
Never  advertised  to  do  impossibilities — an  embodiment  of  fifteen  years' 
experience  in  Camera  construction.    Easy  to  operate — flight  to  carry — 
handsome  to  look  at* 

PRICES,   $5   to  $50.  CATALOGUE  ON  APPUCATION. 

Rochester  Optidal  Company 

43  South  Street,  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'^ 


^ 


i  >i^0P0»0-»<-»»<"gH>«-»<»y»ff».>»»fr»»^^»WH»»>»»»»>fr4>»»»^  > 


War  Ships. 

An  Album  containing  36  splendid  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  the  vessels  of  our  modem  navy,  including  the 
Maine,  Kentucky,  and  Kearsarge,  with  all  the  inter- 
esting details  of  dimensions,  armament,  and  all  data  requi- 
site to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  fighting  power  of  our 
navy.  All  the  leading  vessels  in  actual  service  are  repre- 
sented in  full-page  illustrations.  Size  of  book,  10  by  8 
inches,  40  pages,  with  an  artisticalljr  embossed  cover.  The 
handsomest,  most  complete  collection  of  war  veatelt  ever 
published.     Price  30  cents  postpaid. 

Picturesque  Cuba. 

Another  beautiful  Album,  conuining  34  8xiO  full- 
most  interesting 
Price  30  ccntf 


page  photographic  reproductions  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.    ^-'-  — ^- 


l    postpaid. 

J.  MURRAY  JORDAN,  Pub.. 
1438  South  Penn  Square,    -    -    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


pHOTOonapHio 


MRU  A  DEVELOPING  TABLETS 


non-poisonous. 


DEVELOPING 

(I  TABLET-I  OUNCE) 

if,  keep  Indeflnitol  J,  are 
oned  bj  amateurs  and  laadin^  | 


Dissolve  instantlT,  keep  Indeflnitel  j,  are  stalnlcas  and 
Endorsed  bj  amateurs  and  laadin^  pro- 
fessionals.   Ouaranteed  to  satisfy  or  money  rsfoDded. 


Box  containing  toning  for  tM  4x6  prints  sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  SS  cts. ;  Developing  Tabieu  10  cts.  Booklet  tnm 
on  request. 

6B0.  B.  BIR6IH,  Mnfr..S.7SXcVicker*s  Bldg..Chieaao. 
J.  «.  KAaMkY,  Dis.  Agt.  for  Can.,  87  Baj  St,,  Toronto,  OnL 


SHIPPED  ON  APPROVIL 

le^*.   #14  ta  #eT.i>i>.      11<>pn  uti  harnl  for 
Pi'tiK*Su>  *t*.    BICYCLE  rftC^rvr 

The  pi+-A*i.in  tfl'  n  (Tr'T'!  r  ■. .    vi  r  J  If  f  ■  ^  r  llATtlcU  IJ 

y.  \  H  N  A  fl  1 V  V  €  LE  and  ms  k*  ir 

i   hi  Til.'  wirk   in  fo-ur  l^jct&lltT, 

iirttjmi^iti&H  to  ^r^riu  apmitmi 

Wk  tiKFRH  THJH  Wf:ng^fi«  N>T  «  Ban* 

vju't^    ArtCntaJoA^e  and  laf urtuatioB  fnlia, 

N.  L.  Mead  dt  PrentJss,  ChVcago,  IIL 


NTERNS  WAHTED^S'.'""^ 


ABBACU    *  CO., 


KXCBAX6I 

m9  Filbert  St.,  Pkllaia.,  Pik 


ORAPHITp] 


LEO 


DIXON'S  GRAPHITE 

In  Stick  or  Paste 

lubricates  a  bicycle  chain  as  no  other  lubricant  can.  If 
dealer  does  not  keep  it  send  10  cents  for  sample  of  either. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO..  JtFMT  Cttj,  N.  J. 


For  mutual  aduantage  wfi§n  you  urrlto  to  an  adotrttser  pl§a8e  moiittoH  this  magmMtno. 
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PERIODICAL!) 


o<  >oGa^8aBocsggaof     ■    »oc 


McCIure's  Magazine, 

A  SPECIAL  WAR  NUMBER. 
NOW  READY. 

GENERAL  FITZHUQH  LEE 

Contributes  an  article  on  his   experiences   and   observations   in   Cuba   as 
United  States  Consul-General  at  Havana. 

GENERAL  NELSON  A.  MILES 

Contributes  an  article  giving  his  personal  impres- 
sions of  European  Armies  and  Commanders, 

derived  from  a  recent  visit  as  the  special  Military 
Representative  of  the  Government. 

Both  of  these  articles  are  very  fully  illustrated 
from  unpublished  photographs. 

Among  the  other  special  features  are : 


Rupert  of  Hentzau. 


Songs  of  the  Ships  of  Steel, 

/  How  the  War  Began.    With  the  Blockading  Fleet  off  Cuba,      < 

with  pictures  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  on  the  fla^hip  New  York. 
A  Novel.    Chapters  XVIII.-XIX., 


James  Barnes 
Stephen  Bonsai 


A  ntkony  Hope 


Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

The  Household  of  the  Hundred  Thousand.  Social  Life  in  the 
Array  of  the  Union, Ira  Seymour 

An  Old  Grand  Army  Man.    A  Story,        -        Octave  Thanet 
With  pictures  by  F.  D.  Steele. 

The  Cost  of  War,         -        -        -        -        George  B.  Waldron 

Reminiscences  of  Hen  and  Eventsof  the  Civil  War.  Exper- 
iences in  the  Secret  Service— A  Visit  to  Sheridan, 

Charles  A.  Dana 
With  a  portrait  of  General  Sheridan. 

Stories  of  the  Fighting  Leaders,       -        -       L.A.Coolidge 

With  portraits  of  Dewey,  Sampson.  Mcrritt,  and  others. 
An  American  in  Manila,         -        -        Joseph  EarU  Stevens 

Illustrated  from  unpublished  photo^aphs  taken  by  a  Spanish  engineer. 

In  the  Field  with  Qomez,       -       -       -       -       Gr over  Flint 

Illustrated  with  drawings  fr»-»m  life  by  the  author. 

When  Johnny  Went  Marching  Out,-  \y.  A.  White 

With  pictures  by  Orson  Lowell. 

Editorial  Note. 

Hymn.     In  the  Time  of  War  and  Tumults,         -       H.  Neivbolt 


For  Sale  by  all  Newsdealers,    /o  cents  a  copy,  $i  a  Year. 

141-155  East  2$th  Street, 

New  York  City,  N*  Y. 


THE  S.  S.  McCLURE  CX)., 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  thia  magazine. 


5TANDARD-ARTICLE5UNCUVOTED, 


The  New  Bound  P^olume. 

This  June  issue  completes  the  Seventeenth 
Volume  of  The  American  Monthly  Review 
OF  Reviews.  With  its  history  of  all  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  war  and  of  the  war  itself, 
it  should  be  invaluable  to  every  man  who  has 
a  library  of  any  sort.  We  will  bind  any  six 
numbers  returned  to  us  for  75  cents  or  send 
the  complete  bound  volume  for  S2.00. 


The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews y 

I J  Astor  PlacCy  New  York  City. 


IT  BURNS  GAS! 


THE  "SOLAR 


f» 


The  New  Acetylene  Oas  Bicycle  Lamp. 


No  More 
SOOT, 
SMOKE, 
QREASB 
nor  DANGER 


(t  c*n*t  far  or  Wow  out  like 

^K  an  Ull  Lamp. 

ABSOLUTELY  NON-EXPLOSIVE 

Light  costs  H  of  a  cent  mi  hour.  Throws 
a  clear »  white  light  100  feet  ahead.  Send 
for  circular  and  learn  about  the 

GREATEST  BICYCLE  LAMP  OF  THE  YEAR 

From  your  dealer  ma  |va 

or  sent  prepaid  for  ^4.UU* 

BADGER  BRASS  MFG.  CO.,  Keoosha,  Wis. 


CLOCKS!  CLCCKS! 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

Always  show  the  correct  date  and  keep 
splendid  time.     Will  run  60  days 
[5  rTTTTj   I  *  o^  one  winding, 

h  E3  j   Also  PROGRAM    and   ELECTRIC 
|p  Lil    ^        CLOCKS,  TILE  and  FRYING- 
PAN  CLOCKS. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  Catalogue  No.  2SS. 
It  will  interest  you  greatly. 


Tbe  Prentiss  GM  ImproYement  Go. 

Dept.  No.  aiS,  49  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Ideal  Album,  ^lEIrs^ 

FOR  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Better  than  many  at  double  the  price.  Holds  60  4x5  or 
3ViX3Vi  pictures.  Indestructible  covers;  bcs.  photo- 
mount  card  leaves;  automatic  expansion  fastener  Iront 
and  back ;  extra  leaves  i8c.  a  dozen.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded, 

A.  C.  BARLER  MFG.  CO.,  '""^fJr*' 


WRITING  MACHINES 


THE 


Densmore  Typewriter 


Adopted  exclusively  as  the  Official  Machine 
of  the  Omaha  Exposition* 


They  ill  Say  It  has  the  Easiest  Toich. 


Free  pamphlet  with  praise  from  U.  S.  Govemmeat  and  leading 
concerns, 

Broadway, 

BW  YORK. 


Densmore  Typewriter  Co.,  "t 


Steady 

work 
I  swiftly 
I  done 

that*s  the  way  of  the 


REMINGTON 


Standard  Typewriter. 


Wycfcofft  Seamans  &  Benedict* 
327  Broadway,  New  York. 


$40 

Saved 


I  >^^^^^^^^^^V^^^^^' 


*^>r\ 


A  Practical 

Business-like 

Typewriter. 

The  writing  is  always 
in  sight,   the   align- 
,j  ment  perfect,  has  the 

I)  universal  keyboard,  and  Its  durability  does 
away  entirely  with  the  expense  of  repairs  and 
adjustment  necessary  with  other  machines. 
Made  by  a  reliable  concern  which  shares  its 
profits  with  the  purchaser,  and  employing  no 
middlemen,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  sell 
this  high-grade  typewriter  for  only  $60. 


WELLINGTON 
Typewriter  No.  2. 


I  TO  CONVINCE  TOU  we  offer  to  send 
I  a  machine  on  ten  days'  trial  ~  paying  ex> 
iN  pressage  both  ways  and  refunding  your 
i,  money  if  after  using  it  the  Wellington  No.  2 

is  not  found  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 

We  mean  what  we  say. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHINQ 
TO    TRY    IT. 

Deterlptlvt  Catalog  Frte. 
TheWiiriamsMfgXo. 

Box  41,  Ltd. 

Plattsburg.  N   Y. 


i 
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.use 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 


AND  BE  AT  PEACE 
WITH  ALL  THE  WORLD. 
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ifk     NO  POOR  WORK  TO  CAUSE  WORRY. 

jj  NO  COMPLICATED   DEVICES  TO  VEX. 

5  NO   FREQUENT    REPAIRS  TO   ANNOY.    ^ 

$ 


lb 
«b 


ART  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


S  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  HPEWRITER  00 


t 


.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


For  mutual  aduantage  luheit  you  writt  to  an  adoertla§r  pUaae  mention  this  magaiina* 

5S 


FOR  TtlE  OFFICE 


I  The  Oliver  Typewriter  '" """ "' 

(SHOWS  EVERY  WORD  AS  YOU  WRITE  IT) 

ItTook25Years 

to  find  out  that  typewrit- 
ers have  been  built  upside 
down.  The  Oliver  is 
built  right  side  up,  where 
the  work  is  in  siglit. 

LocM.1  Agents  Wanted  in   . 
Every  Town,  Otjr,  And 
County  in  the  U,  S. 

TheOliver  Sells 

because  it  is  an  up-to-date 
typewriter,  not  in  the  Type- 
writer Trust,  and  sold  to 

agents  at  a  price  that  enables  them  to  make  a  handsome  profit.     An 
Agency  for  tlie  Oliver  carries  with  it  the  assurance  of  making  money. 


One  Aifcnt  made 


Desirable  Territory  Stili  Open. 

|4ao.oo  last  month   I   One  made 
And  many  from  |tas-oo  to  f  175.00. 


|a6o.oo  last  month 


Send  for  our  **  Exrlu»lre  Agency  **  proposition.    ONLY  OJfB 
AGENT  IN  EACH  TERRITORY. 

I  Oliver  Typewriter  Company,  Chicago,  UK 

^  N.  E.  Cor.  Washington  and  Dearborn  5treet5. 


Harper  ^  Broy..  \cm-  Yttrk 
I  Lhflf  Jrs  Scribaer'n.  Snn.s  Sew  York 
I  -HtOvrc's  SLagazitic,  >c»'  York 

C« s m ofiiyti (tn  Msga i^inc.  New  York 

Hevicw  uf  ifcvfcw'^,  Sew  York 

JautvaK  jVcM^  York 

V.  S.  Ouvcfrnflit-flr*  W^shitsgton 

Pccord,  Chicago 

Tribune^  Chicago 

Timc^  -  fh- r  a  Id.  Ch  fcafM 

fatcrm Occs n ,  Cft tctigo 

ChronlclCt  Chics jf<> 

hnctior^  Cftic^j^a 

Mifrrmn  <t  Wright,  ChicMg9 

J.  \.  pAr»ctt^C9.,ChicAl^ 

CbUmgo  Title  tf  Trtiit  Co. 

Montgomery'  Ward  A  Co,,  Oilcs.fo 

Youth' >  CnmpJinion,  Bos^ton 

Journal t  Bitsiua 

aitibc.  Bit^ton 

Post,  Boftrtti 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ^  St.  Pmul  R'y 

and  counUc^5  other  bu.sitjcss  houses 
of  like  imponance  and  cJ^aracter. 

'ii,!n4  ^a  iny  of  the  (^]i>«(ii^  «'l-tf«^cs  for  ocr 
I "  r  uty-£ w  hiabiiaii  tf  A^^tfi  ^Jw  »m  n^f  ^'Hijr  the 
'I.-  ividr  eKcclxaJI  dtlierttaudifil  tn:L.'hliies: 

F.  W,  VAUGKAN  &  CO  .mOi  Blaine    San 

\V.  JH,  BlUCHIh^Co,.  yi  Ut^^m.6^]d  Street. 

i  ^L  r  VEH  Tr  r  B  w  It  I  nqt  Ox*  wq  ^  cwih  Screnth 
S&ret,  St,  Uitti^.  >U. 

A.  L.  FOWU,  Ql  Fifth  A'.  CTiyt,  Svw  Yofk. 

inyti'^n  Avvrtue.  ^:*uf!],  Miiin>tAp£t1:ia r  Minn. 

i  f-  ?iT,VNTi-Bi,  54  EJc^^ni^t  3cr«t,  N.W.. 
W .u |] ijij^ l^Uh  D.  L.    Or  (1:^  lUo  ifciicf^l  offices  of 


I 


! 


Qlobe-Wernicke 

Sectional 
Cabinet 


Partly 

isetUp. 


We  have  filing  caUneti  tuited.  to  your  present 
needs*  We  iiave  filing  cabinets  suited  to  your 
needs  ten  years  firom  now.  You  say  the  one  is  too 
small  and  the  other  too  large*  But  we  have  a 
cabinet  that  grows  as  business  grows — THE 
CLOBE-VERNICKE  CABINET-one  size  this 
year,  twice  as  big  next  year  if  you  want  it,  but 
always  the  same  cabinet* 

Catalofl^u*  showing  datails  of  construction 
and  difforont  intoriors  by  mail  FREE. 

The  QLOBB  COnPANY,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Cor.  Pulton  A  Pearl  SU.,  N.  Y. 
aa6.aa8  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAOO. 


Honors 

/or  Graduates  are  fully  ex- 
pressed by  presenting  a 

Waterman's 

Ideal 
Fountain  Pen. 

Solid  gold  a7id  sterling  silver 
in  latest  designs. 
Sold  upon  merit. 

Fully  guaranteed. 
L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

Largest   fountain   i>en   manufacturers  in 
the  world. 

157  Broadway,  New  Yorlc. 


(6-98  R.  of  R.) 


For  mutual  advantage  whan  uou  Ufrlt§  to  an  adutrtlatr  pi§a»§  m§ntion  tkiM  maaaMlm*. 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


r 


t 


A  Syatetn  of  Units. 


Wernicke 

Elastic  Bookcases 

AR  E    always  complete,  but  never 
finished — small  enough  for  lo,  or 
large  enough  for    10,000    books. 
Dust-proof,  convenient  and  attractive. 


^  Varieties     to     suit    every     requirement. 

?  Your  money  back  if  you're  not  satis- 
fied. Send  for  list  of  dealers  and  free 
booklet. 


Wernicke  pays  the  freight. 

The  Wernicke  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Micli. 


nPEWRITERS 

HALF  PRICE 


We  will  Mil  joa  any  typewriter  niftde 
I  for  one  half  reiitilnr  price,  many  for  one 
'  qaartar.    Every  machine  guarantee*!   in 

perfect  order.  TYPBWRITER8  SOLD,  BBNT. 

BIN  BXCHANflKD.      Sent  anywhere    with 

privileffe  of  examination.     Send  for  111* 

UBtrated  ciitalogne. 

Natlopal  Typewriter  ExchanKe,  """""c^u'iVr*"*':""'- 


"SAVE  20%  of  a  BOOKKEEPER'S  TIME." 

SMITH'S  ADJUSTABLE  INDEX  TAGS. 

Names  of  ac(*'ts,  cities,  etc., 
printed — or  may  be  written — on. 
A  TAG  FOR  EACH  ACC'T.  (Xj* 

Alphabets,  Months,  States, 

Numbers,  etc. 

iBKtsntljr  Applied  or  More<l— 

Stay— I>on't  Tear. 

USED   BY:    Pore    Mic.    Co., 

Hartford  ;  Carnegie  Stkp.i.Co., 

Ltd.,    Pittsburjjr ;   Continhntal 

National   Hank,    Chicavjo,  etc. 

Illnst.  catalog  and  price  list  FREE.    Sample  Tag  for  5  cts. 

OHAS.  C.  SMITH,  Mfr.,        EXETER.  NEBRASKA. 

Mention  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


Inks  the  Pen 

Just  Right 

THE  COIiVmBIAN  INKSTAND 

with  its  adjustable  dip  funnel  prevents  inky 
—  fingers,  blots,  or  muddy  ink.     No  soft  rubber. 

A  boon  to  busy  scribblers.     With  polished  brass  cover,  $1  delivered. 
Cut  class,  $1.50.     Catalogue. 

BOYD  &  ABBOT  CO.,  23  Warren  St,,  New  York. 

The  Handy  File  |^.^ 


HA  I  UN  i     t-kiNUlril... 


Enameled  Sheet  Steel  Covers  protect  the  pockets.  Cords  bind 
securely;  no  knots.  Adjustable  Strap  with  patent  snap  fastener. 
Strong,  compact.     Opens  like  a  book.     25  Pockets. 

Contracts,  Insurance  Policies,  Notes,  Bonds, 
Mortgages,  Private  Letters  and  Clippings, 

Order  one  to  examine.     Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

A.  C  BARLER  BfFG.  CO.,  105  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 

IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

will  demonstrate  its  advantages. 

"Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with  prices, 
etc.  Larjrest  and  most  complete  stock  of  second-hand  Typewriters  o£  any  huus>4 
in  the  trade.    Machines  shipped,  privilege  of  inspection. 

Title  to  every  machine  {[guaranteed. 

rnriD   CTHDCC    /  1^  Barclay  St..  New  Vorlc;  1S6.4damaM..  Chicago} 
rUUn  OlUntO    ^3^  BromfleU  St.,  Boston  ;  87 1  Wyandotte  8t..  Kansas  City. 

For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduerHser  please  mention  tfila  magazine. 


5TANDARDARTlCLE5UNCL-fr5!»lFIED, 


The  Convalescent 

Too  weak  to  walk,  yet  made  strong- 
er and  better  by  change  of  scene. 

The  Allison  Chair 

enables  the  occupant  to  move  from  place  to  place 
without  fatigue.  Very  light  and  strong.  Write  for 
illustrated  price-list  of  many  stj'les. 

W.  D.  ALLI50N  COMPANY, 
133  East  South  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


M^ 


iLfiy 
hut 


Vici    Left t her 

L>r«BBiUK     Dot 

only    |K)li!#hert 

DmkeH  lhi.'m 
soil*  The  more 
you  atm  U  the  betr 
ter  your  Ehoei  will 
look  and  iht'  k^oger 
Uiey  wU\  wpnr*  II 
IH  n  medlelue  tor 
tenther  — ipather 
iLvi'B  upon  it.  It  la 
not  nn  enfliiiiel, 
therefore  Jt  does 
Qot  pe*l  i>U  Qor 
oruck  the  shoe^ 


leather  If ress/^g 

it  irild  hj  atl  d^Hleri  lit  12A  cvnta  &  bcittlc^.     It  11  m^rl*  1 
bf  lb*'   lunkcrt  &f  V(ci   Kld»  I  bo  fliu«t  fAmana  »lio» 
tetttjer  iti  thi*  world.    A  toak  ih*t  t^lli  jnyu  t-U  mbvuii 


For  mutual  aduantagt  wfiM  you  write  to  an  adotrtl»§r  pleaa§  mtnt/oti  this  magaximt 
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5TANDARDARTlCLE5UNCL-fr!>5IFIED. 


•*^(Dire€t  from  the  Faotory.)*******^ 
•1955  SS?uIS:?T  "MACEY" 


:  desk.  No.io— H.  ttirect   firom  die  fketory*  frtight  prepaid.    Sent 
;  ••  On  j4p^cvai,     to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  positively  the 
best  roll  top  desk  ever  sold  at  retail  at  so  low  a  price. 

TUa  dcak  is  4S  in.  long,  30  in.  wide,  48  In.  hi^h.  It  haa  a  fine 
'{-«a«cd  oak  front,  closed  back,  front  base  mold,  aa  piffeon-holes,  6  file- 
(>oxes,  a  arm-rests,  bait-bearing  casters,  and  8  poatplete  letter  fliea 
under  lo<k  and  key  and  a  gxxxl  polish  finish.  Dealers  ask  foBwoo  to 
SiS.oo  for  similar  desks. 

ASK  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE, 


WE  PREPAY  FREIGHT  £faSS?5lStJ'^lS,!£f(SSSS 

beyond  on  an  equal  basis). 

Til  FRED  MACEY  CO.,  firuid  Rapids,  llch.. 

Makers  of  Office  and  Library  Pnmltnre. 
CARD    INDEXES  and  >  We  make  aeompleteUae. 
FILING  CABINETS.     S       A.k  far  eatalece. 

—^(Direct  from  the  Faotory.)*^^*^*^ 


.^^i:T.>Ut.i'.W:K  t»W*t?*Vi 


WHEN  BUYING  SHADE  ROLLERS 

or  shades  already  mounted  on 
rollers^  always  see  that  the 
autograph  of  STEWART 
HARTSHORN  appears  on 
the  roller,  if  it  does  not,  the 
roller  will  give  you   trouble 


in  a  very  short  time  and  you 
will  have  to  buy  another.  It 
is  economy  to  buy  the  right 
sort,  the  first  time,  and  the 
autograph  of  STEWART 
HARTSHORN  is  never  on  a 
poor  roller. 


The  Illustrated  American. 

America's  Representative  High-class  Weekly  Paper. 

Profusely  Illustrated,  and  by  all  odds  the  Brightest  and  Daintiest  of  all  the 
High-class  Weeklies. 

Send  $1.00  in  cash  or  money  order  for  sample  subscription  of  4  months  and  see  for 
yourself  how  handsome  a  weekly  paper  can  be  made  when  edited  with  liberality  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  public  requires.     Sobscriptlon  Price,  $4.00  a  year. 

Advertisers  should  consult  the  Publishers  of  The  Illustrated  American 
regarding  advertising  rates.     This  Paper  is  worth  your  attention. 

THE    ILLUSTRATED    AMERICAN^  "^Se^°y1&^!^^' 

i  IfikAAiaM  I^MiatlniaiA  /''0C\  Indorsed  by  the  eminent  chemist,  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEV. 
A  faSSal  araOllalB  V  OO/  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  chemistry  at  VassarCoUege^hasdiscovereda 

SPECIFIC  for  Thin,  Falling,  Faded,  and  Gray  Hair. 

Guaranteed  to  check  hair  falling  at  once,  and  to  start  a  thick,  new  growth  within  two 
weeks.  Acts  wholly  upon  the  roots,  and  POSITIVELY  RESTORES  NATURAL  COLOR 
TO  PARTIALLY  GRAY  HAIR  if  used  faithfully  for  a  few  weeks.  Not  an  atom  of  dye,  lead, 
or  injurious  substance,  floney  promptly  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Large 
double-size  bottles.  $a.OO.  Awarded  only  medal  granted  to  any  Hair  Remedy  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Facsimile  of  award  on  each  bottle,  bearing  signatures  of  QEORQE  R.  DAVIS,  DIrectorw 
General,  and  JOHN  BOYD  THACHER,  Chairman  Committee  of  Awards.  Facsimile  0/ 
cur  award  sent  /ret  on  a/>plication. 

GAGE'S   IMPERIAL  DEPILATORY 

positively  dissolves  and  forever  destroys  the  growth  of  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  upon  the  face, 
neck,  arms,  hands,  or  any  other  part  of  the  person.  Officially  indorsed  by  l).  S.  Health 
Reports  (Vol.  IV..  No.  30,  p.  198)  as  follows:  **Upon  analysis  we  find  Oage*s  Depilatory  to 
contain  such  ingreaients  as  will  destroy  the  follicle  and  consequently  remove  superauous  hair. 
It  is  harmless  to  the  skin."  We  guarantee  to  refund  money  in  any  case  where  the  Depilatory 
fails  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.  Price.  $1.50  for  large  bottle,  with  complete  direction  for  use. 
We  send  free,  on  request,  an  elegant  illustrated  booklet  of  36  pages  upon  the  **  Care  of  the 
Skin."  This  booklet  contains  facsimile  reproductions  of  letters  from  Adellna  Patti,  Albanl, 
Lillian  Russell,  Modleska,  Professor  Cooley,  of  Vaaoar  College,  and  many  other<  highly 
recommending  QAQE'S  PREPARATIONS.  Write  to-day. 
GAGE  DRUG  A  CHEMICAL  CO.,  N.  W.  Cor.  Drexel  and  Oakwood  Boulevards,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  en  advertiser  olcaae  mention  tfila  magazine, 
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AReHITECTURE6DEC0RATI0N5' 
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ao<B fcoa^H^g>og 


Timc-;^^£>iri/,   sun-and-weather-  i^ 
proof  Paints*  Make  the  house  de-  1^^ 
cay  proof.  Handsomest,  most  dur- 
able  colors-      Cost   leSS-in  the  end, 

Wc  WRnt  »  dt-nier  or  iialntei-   In  et«r>  i>ivd  ta 


Live  One  Hundred  Years! 

Drink  Pure  Water  aerated  with  sterilised  «ir — 
the  only  absolutely  pure  water — and  you  may. 

The  Sanitary  Still 

for  family  use  distills  pure  water.     Made  of 

copper,  lined  with  block  tin;   easily  cleaned; 

simple  as  a  tea  kettle;  fits  any  gas,  oil,  coal  or 

wood  stove.     Four  styles,  $10.00  and  upward. 

Write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO.. 
123  North  Greeu  Street.  Chicago.  Iixa. 

Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  CO,,  Rochester,  W>Y> 

aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxir,t. 
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Q<  >Q<  )Qtm^^m>OLmmJmmiO 


AWonderful  Musical  Invention 

PLAYS  ANY  PIANO 


THir 


a^IlH  »\AH0, 


ANGELUS  ORCHESTRAL 

1AN0  PLAYEI 

Instantly  applied  to  any  piano ;  grnnd,  square  or  up- 
rlRht,  makiuK  it  a  self-playing  instrumeLt.  No  mu- 
sical talent  on  the  part  of  the  performer  required.  A 
child  that  has  never  before  seen  a  piano  can  with  the 
aid  of  the  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player  render 
the  most  difficult  compositions  in  a  manner  possible 
to  only  the  most  accomplished  pianists.  Contains  (in 
addition  to  the  piano-playing  mechanism)  two  full 
sets  of  organ  reeds  which  may  be  played  separately 
or  in  connection  with  the  piano. 

A  fall  description  of  the  Anirehis  Orchestral  Piano 
itf  conuined  in  an  illustrated  booklet  which  will 
be  seat  to  any  address  upon  application. 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO., 

Merlden,  Conn.  146  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 


BRAZILIAN  METEORIC 

Diamonds! 


'its 


»*'«« 


'^M 


ia^' 


Lffi^^ 


Rare  Scintillating  Gems  I 

As  choice  as  nature's  own  real  production.  The  illus- 
tration gives  only  a  crude  idea  of  the  superb  beauty  of 
our  matchless  Brazilian  Meteoric  Diamonds.  They 
defy  experts  and  severest  tests.  Furnished  mounted 
or  unmounted  as  desired.     Descriptive  booklet  free. 

THE  HILL  BROS.  COMPANY, 

laericu  Jlftn.  Brizlllan  HIbIdk  Co.,  COLmBl'S,  Ohio; 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 


Read  the  verdict  of  the  Great  Masters: 

Cheshire,  London— They  excel  all  others. 

Aptommas,  London— Y^kX  surpasses  my  anticipations. 

Posse,  Berlin — The  tone  volume  remarkable. 

Saoer,  Z,«/2/^— Authorities  agree  they  have  never  heard  its 

equal. 
Carusi,  jVezv  K?r*— More  than  satisfactory. 
Oherihur,  London — I  entertain  very  high  opinion  of  it. 
Cervantes,  J/<7</r/</— Surpasses  all  others. 
Murray,  Chicago — Stands  pre-eminently  first. 
Bauer-Zhch,  Dresden — Successful  in  the  highest  degree. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  Harp  Catalogue  mailed  free. 
A  number  of  Secoad'Haad  Hants  at  very  low  prtoaa* 

Correspondence  Invited. 


Haip  Builders 


Chicago 


U5EA^ 


IL 


I 


V' 


Hp^ter 

Ard  SAVE  MORE 

'  :ritANllALFort 

^^  J)\ecostc3f 

V' 


S^-rnhLifp  frtrtrliliftw  fur  finy  i»lh**r  rn- 

Yriij  rftn  Bii\'o  thft  <^tiiire  t'rt*t  ^tt  yi^uf  ^larllr* 
nniini  fir°1  two  tl]4iiiK;i.iirt  rjirtrii1i,N-*.    ^\]JV  iJiK 

Hook  fur  Ahomi,»ra.  U  nJ«utHls  litu^  lucnre  Inr 
lin-arfiift  ari'l  hi-iT  to  ufr»i  thorn.  Hnir  to  Insin 
i-.\t\niliiciK  vi\\\\  tlio  dlfTtfrrnr  klMi  of  black  *iid 

lo'L^t*  4.  !»(>  Ill' tnH  I'll]  ^  hiifI  irio  ottli»  jiolotA  ot 
luurt^^t  t<>  jcT'otthniKii,    1h«j  rii4«fes.    Fne,  IT  jou 
von  4-riil  nfuiin^ii  for  (imtiiVL>  to 
THE    MAHUP*    riHEAlLMS    CO..   HirW  B^nn,   CoflO 


I 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adverHaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 


AReHITECTURE6DEC0RATI0N5' 

nn  vni  t  i  tqp  watpdt^  "  y®"  *^^®  ^  p""p  *^  ^""y  "^  ^^ 

*^^^      *  ^^^     U^Cr     YV  /\  I  EfiV  r     that  you  are  SURE  of  a  suppl>  ? 

The  only  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  machine,  that  may  be  depended 
upon  at  all  times,  is  a 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Engfine 

A  Record  of  Twenty  Years  as  an  Indorsement 

If  interested,  send  for  Catalogue  "O."      Prices  Greatly  Reduced. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

aa  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York       86  Lake  Street,  Chicago 

191  A  193  High  St.,  Boston        a9&3i  N.  7th  St.,  Phlla. 

684  Craig  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 


KSI^MS 


DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  AND  BEST 
for  all  classes  of  Buildings. 

Send  for  catalogrue,  and  glre  diapmm  and  description  of  room  for  estimate. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  44  Cherry  SL,  New  York. 

BOSTON  OFFICE :  4  Liberty  Square,  cor.  Water  St 


Tht  Ctzltst  HtusM  Ytu  Evtr  Saw. 

COST  GUABANTEED.    KO  GUESSWOBK. 

Send  us  your  ideas  and  we  will  prepare 

designs  for  building  just  the  house  >-nu  want. 

with  handsome  exteriors,  perfect  Aoc-r  plaas. 

and   every     interior     convenience:     artistic 

stairs,  window  seats,  and  exquisite  ejects 

inside  and  out. 

From  our  plans  shown  in  **  ]I«4cra 

HeHsea**  154  buildings  were  erected  in 

1897.  and  we  received  orders  fat  tlic  m<mtb 

of  March  for  building  designs  covering  a 

cost  at  eiOft,»»»    Jure   proof 

that  we  give  sattslactioo.     We 

will   mail    voa   our   two  books. 

'•  Modem  Homes."  worth  ^00 

each,  and  containing  80  designs. 

with   full   description   of  elera 

tions,    plans,    and    gnartinttid 

coitt.   wt   ft.oo    each,    nr    both 

vols,  for  $1.50.    This  introductory 

price  for  a  snort  time  only. 

CENTURY  ARCHITECTURAL  CO., 

809  AmerleMi  Tniat  BvlldluK,     -     -      OLEVELAKD,  OHie. 


^ND  FOR 

^ATALOQUB. 


PIERCE  ENC.  CO.,  Box  7,  8ta.  A,  Raoine,  Wis. 


Oood  Things 

Can  always  be  found   n  the 

GLACIER 
REFRIQERATOR 

because  it  keeps  things  good. 
Be  sure  you  get  one.     Seven  | 
walls  to  save  tne  ice.  i 

Air-tight    locks.       All   parts  | 
removable  for  cleaning.     Solid  i 
ash.  Antique  finish.  Zinc  lined. 
Sena  for  catalogue. 

This  style,  size  26x7x140.  #8.76.     |^o  etlier  ntjlem  eqvally  «lie«».  | 

NORTHERN  REFRIGERATOR  CO., 

17  Ferry  St.,  Oraad  Rapids,  Mich. 


^INTERIOR"    FOR    POUSHINQ  AND 

^KEEPING        HARDWOOD 

FLOORS  IN  GOOD  ORDER. 

CADY  FOR  use. 


Write  for  fret  Suif It, 
tai  Beok  tl  Diiectloat. 


TUB  INTEKIOR  HARDWOOD  CO., 
Mm.,  lidiiUftlJi.lad. 


VXrOIK 


LOWEST-SaS  H16HEST 

2000  BICYCLES  \%lrliT^, 


llkiU    r<:i,    hnd    Hb-i»iu.le     **li>fa<'UflB 

r  vol  if  N^  buei   fnufti  it  cftftponsLbt*  ferok. 

,  tolnke  c  i  rt^  of  ciTc  r  <-t. '-  r .  ■mer-a*    Y  va  qad. 

The  abAv*  oompany  Is  perfuctlir  rellable^—Edttor. 


reqii:i?i 


HOT  WATER  HEATERS, 

STEAM  BOILERS 

RADIATORS 


MOST  EFFICIENT-DURABLE  and  ECONOMICAL 


GURNEY   HEATER  MFG   CO. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  pleaae  mention  thta  magazine. 


5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-fr55IflED, 


AunnoHa  *  uaoLTf 


ASLMMnO  \ 
BKADIXT 


Pltubarfk. 
BIBS 

PiMalmrfh. 

Plttabarg^ 


IfovTork. 


Cbkaco. 


lOnOUBZ 


JOBV  T.  LBWZB  *  BB08  00 

PhUaiUlphiii. 

MOBIBT         o.^.,^ 


Baffalo. 
XBBTUOKT    LonUriUa. 


M 


AKERS  of  honest  goods  brand 
them  correctly,  and  are  responsible 
for  them.  It  does  not  pay  to  mis- 
represent them.  It  is  the  mixtures,  the  •*  sold- 
for-less-money "  sorts,  the  *' White  Leads" 
which  are  something  else,  that  are  sold  under 
fictitious  and  misleading  brands. 

The  makers  assume  no  responsibility,  and 
are  usually  unknown.     Safety  lies  in  making 
sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 


'^  T^n  C  C  ^^  using  Nmtional  Lead  Co.'s  Pore  Whit*  Lead  Tintiaf  Colon, 

Mam.      r^  K  1^1^  *°X  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giTing  valu- 
^    B%»W»W  i^^f,  information  and  card  Mowing  samples  of  colors  free :  also 


anv  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
'  able  information  and  card  Mowing  samples  of  colors  fr«e :  also 
folder  showing  pictmes  of  boose  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  oi  shades  forwarded  upon  applicatioo  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York. 


^ 


Society's  Favoritel 

REDFERNMys-  "Kq 
ddlnty  euitrn  In  fashion 
for  tSqA  \^  complHt* 
unless  finished  wflK  the 

DRESS 
SHIELD." 

No  Rubber,  No  Otior.  Ug^tt 
Whit«  and  Wfttcrprool. 

H  witl  outwear  rubber  jmJ 
sUKklirel  shJ^nis.  It  la  made  of 
a  iivutrat  ^bre  wlt!hout  tts«  of 
chemicals.      If    your    dMltr 
basn't  them,  und  35c  tp  the  Co.  for 
Sdinplf  pdlT.     Sires  t   to  7,  Inclu- 
sive, njiin&ook  and  si  Ik,  while,  ti  Lack. 
WmatOTft  BEaUTd  by  TH£  OMO  UFO.  CO. 

iClddletQviL,  (To^JU    N«w7orkOmce,3&«C(M3AlSt. 


EDUCATION 

W^m       I  uur  pv^teni  f^f  ^% 


hLl|>ed    to   better    |irty 
^  ami  iioqltlous  througli 

Instruct  Jon  BY      IVI  A  I  L 

fur  HiIh  piirpoBC  lit  a  rt>Ht 
of  $2S£»00C». 

t'oursos  of  StAiflJSi, 
Ekw.'tH'  Jil,  Met'hitu- 
leal  (»r  CK'tl  Eugl- 
lu'erlriif*  ChemiBtry: 
Mhilngt  Mei'lmiiir^d  and  Artrhl- 
t4.'etuml  iJrnwluii;  fc?nrvi-yirig;  Plumtilnir, 
Arrhitecttirt?;  MetJil  Pat  tern  Draftftiff;  l'roeiRH.*tlng;  Bo<»K- 
keeping;  Short hu ml ;  EiiKll^b  BrunrUi:?!!. 
#4  A  liUHTll  V^^'^  ri»r  ji  f'nih'tce  Edne-atfun  ut  Ham?. 
#£    M    munin    40,01)11  STaiJtuNAhJ  a rmlujiU-^i, 

I '  I  Tx-  q  1  ji  r  f'RKE.    Kt  n  t  p  fi  ti  ItJ  ect  y o  ti  w  Uh  t  o  »*  ad  Jf  * 
THE   rNTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 


Bojc  80D^  Scratitcm, 


Fft,»  U. 


S.  A* 


fori^iDai) "Standard''  fi^p^^ed) 
Wt^l  $3.00     FAMI LY  SCALE. 

laralahbleta  erart   haoMibald.    Tha  BtAndAJxl  dettictt  error*  1a 

Toijililt  pf  JOqr  |iar¥hjWi«M,  »4if«w   ll»   coat   lb    lliCiti«y   tnn«f  timvii.     Itl' 

dipE^iivftblfl  in  uriHerrinif  frolt^  and  If;  pftsrutrctioklnii.    Weldhi*  u[no 

V  2%  IbSi  lii  fiiiftttw.    IjAnf«  brjbtA  IhftT,  nUtlmi-!  fljtart*— nlckifl  ttiDuiit- 

k   Injfh— hjinilMOTJivlf  jiinnfilitfd    fthtl    hflliH  Utril*).!— «Ip«I  thficPtitfhoa.t*- po 

'  1  ciwl  i  n  ff«  i.*j  b  resit-     L>f >ubl «  n  i .  rinc>i  i  p u  [i^Kirtu*  1  ii*u  r  t  Tt  u  mc^^u  r*<-f — 

adjDstwi  to  uja  wiLh  ur  without  »<ctwii^w»rrftnl«4  to  rcraiAla  41^ 

National  Postal  Scale. 

''Time  5«vcd  It  Monty  Earned/* 

Tfa*'  oe1«>brM#l  Kac  lauAl  Tetter  Bcaltt  \imm  bM«tdtr  ikp«eeeeitr  to 
ttip  D(fiD9,More  ftnd  KUrprr;  in  f^l,c^  no  fl***!!;,  eStHmr  nl  hDmoor  in  Ibf* 
^tjUk'^Jft  AMD i»Ff»l«  without  ofi4?.  It  i^Wtw  iikxlnntlF.iu  c>eiitA,thp  fxint  H-if 
iKtiftatfi^t'n  iBttflno^tKjakji^itJi.ukAifeM.iit'wi^riH'Ai^^^^uiiehn  t]|>  to  4  tbBi 

_^ ..,^-^       for«Ltfti  prtmtJLirc^^aMKl    ivrii    rwcnmrMuiaflixi    hj    |K»t m iwtnni .     Nn 

t«il^oa«  maiii^LiTtftriiikC  i>f  iv  iKilwon  n  huftm,  a»  :^n  thi^  ohl  ktyft'  nC  «rn.lf*,  tmT    [i  mhiswii  tlm 
CTM  nf  f»o*tari«^  lHht,TiTb!]i,  li*?  srell  aAth«exAC<l  WAlahl.   Hrtiiii]tjff5lly  iiimTs-hfifvifny  nlrkfl'?^! 
ttirOitKv^ti^-^Ai^'^^L'^l  t^  r^cualn  &ocnr&|«.      IT  il dialer  Ji^r«h>n*t  *tMi  lu  aHcr  dlreri- 
PBLOUZB  5CALB  ^  MPQ,  CO.,  133-139  5.  Clintoii  5t*,  Chluffo,  lU, 


bjr  h&lf  OHDHM'Tf  l^i  kf  lj^ 


Fmt  mtituaf  aitvafftagt  wh^a  you  writt  to  an  aftvsHiafr  pitun  mention  this  magazine. 


PROPRIETARY  ARTICLE^ 


Haemorrhoids  Cured 

thoroughly  by  the 

Brinkerhoff  System 

without  use  of  Knife,  Cautery, 
Anaesthetic  or  Detention  from  Business. 

HieMORRHOIDS- 

When  bleedinir*  lower  the  Titalitj. 

When  protruding-,  an  no  J  the  snfl^rer. 

When  internal,  cause  obscure  symptoms. 

When  acutely  inflamed,  cause  severe  sufferinflT* 

When  accompanied  with  fissure,  cause  intense 
suffering-. 

When  accompanied  with  rectal  catarrh  (inflamma- 
tion), cause  itching-. 

Temporary  relief  can  be  obtained  by  usiag-  the 
Brinkerhofif  prescription  locally.  Write  for  sample; 
with  it  yon  will  receive  valuable  information  con- 
cerning^  the  Brinkerhofif  System,  tog-ether  with  en- 
dorsements from  people  of  the  highest  integ-rity  and 
standing  in  professional  and  business  circles.  This 
will  satisfy  you  that  a  thorough  cure  can  be  efifected 
without  surgery  when  the  Brinkerhofif  System  Is 
employed.    Address 

W.  C.  BRINKERHOFF,  M.  D., 

(Specialist) 

McViclcer's  Theatre  Bldg.,       Chicago,  III. 

|lhe  American  Monthly  Review  of  Rerlews  exercises  a  rery 
close  Hcrutlny  of  evenrthin^  that  Is  admitted  to  its  columns,  and 
especihlly  of  any  statements  in  the  medical  line.  In  preMnCIng 
to  our  readers  the  announcement  of  the  Brinkerhoff  System  for 
the  treatment  of  hsBmorrhoids,  we  do  so  after  personal  inter- 
views with  citisens  of  Chicago  who  hare  been  cured.  Amonc 
those  intenriewed  was  one  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Pint 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  who  spoke  enthusiastically  of  its 
merits — Review  of  RtvUws.\ 

RHEUriATISn 

AND   NEURALGIA. 

Rlcbardson's  Celebrated 
.  Iflaeneto^Galiranic  Itinera 
have  cured  Rlieumatianiy 
Neuralgrfa*  Gout,  UTeak 
Back*  and  all  blood  Im- 
purities, Why?  Because  they 
act  on  the  blood  by  Electrifying  it, 
and  as  the  **  Blood  is  the  Life,"  so  is 
Electricity  the  life-giving  current. 
Write  lor  Testimonials  or  send 
il.50  for  Rolled  Gold,  or  75c.  for  Nickel  Shell  (money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory).  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine;  it  is 
tbe  onlF  rlns  with  a  s:enuine  steel  mai^nety  alM> 
having  the  broken  current.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
A.  H.  BICHARDSOH  k  CO.,  Dept.  C,  100  W.  42d  St.,  N.T.  City. 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL. 


Varicose  Veins,^^ 

W*Ak  Enc«s,  W*ait  .A^klen 
and  SwolUn  Jaluta  are 
groat  3  $F  rclluvad  And  QttvJ 
CLREDby 


Elastic 
Stockings 


Madp  Btrlftly  temcBcnre  at 
HbCHit  hrt^r  Uinij»l  prictis.    Our 

■aamlejit  hesi  stmskini^K  mdiia  unci  do  Bnt  rip  ar<?K4iffr. 
font  sujffpr,  B^ufi  for  llitiBt' iii{;d  i^Ati^lofue^  prioes 
and  Btirmc^niiriiiff  directiau>^ 

CURTIS  4  SPINDELLCOm  5:;  W^rnan  Bli^ck.  Lyrrn,  Masi, 


1 20  POUNDS  OF  FIT. 

Dr.  Edison's   Obesity  Pills 
and  Reducing  Tablets 

REDUCED 

Mrs.  Annie  Walker, 

A  well-known  Chlrairo  Udj. 
SAMPLES  FREE. 

Rrrno«ilpfl  ntiHolnt'^i^  r>'^^'i  and  aafe. 
Cur.  ^h-niiHin-nt.  r  ■■  1  .vice  about 
Ot .  V ,  1  ^  or  iijj  y  (11**^ .  ^  . ;  I  iORINO  A 
CV  -  S>i^  Yiirk  (tf  Ctji  ..?o  Medical 
IK  ■  'iiiir'iiL  Vail  or  hi-;  e.  Letters 
ad  '  -riH  hv  U<}Ec«  itt  M  s.  Dr.  Amy 
M.  ■■■'h»  hww  <?b  .^k    ge  of  onr 

W  ■  j;iiirtni#'ni,  1*^       be  opened 

an-. led  by  Mr*.  lit*ary  or  her 

chief  assistant. 

r/04  Miile-M  Plact,  Irving  Pari.  Chtcng*, 

LOKING  A:  Co. :     I  have  used  Dr.  E-lison's 

Ofjcsity  Pills  ami  Redvn.in|f  Tablets  f..T  .mc 

monlti.  and  they  have  re<lucetl  m<  in  fli-ili  And 

I  have  durintr  the  same  time  worn  I>r.  Edison'*  Obesity 


wcijfhttwenlv  pounds.  „ ^ 

B.ind,  and  it  has  reduced  my  nl>di>minal  measurement  ei.ifht  inchei.  Tbeireat- 
ment  has  cured  me  of  shortnev.  of  breath.  My  weight  when  I  b^iran  tiicine 
the  Pills  and  Keducini;  Talilcts  was  185  pounds;  it  i»  now  165.  I  »iU 
cheerfully  reply  to  any  letteni  of  inquire-  that  may  l>e  sent  me  about  Dr. 
IMivjns  Obesitv  treatment.  (Sijinea)  MR5.  An.nib  WALKER. 

Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  PllUand  Reducinc  Tablet*  are  per- 
ftH'tly  harmUws  and  Htrentrthen  and  invigorate  all  who  U!se  thetn. 
ObeMlty  PIIU.  $1.50  a  bottle ;  3  bottler  |H1— enouffh  fur  one  treatr 
menu  Reducinc  Tablet*.  $2  a  box.  Dr.  Edison'9  Remedies 
are  sweet,  palatable,  and  handy  to  take.  Obesity  la  sometimes 
caused  and  Is  usually  accompanied  by  digestive  derangements 
rhfumatlsm,  and  heart  dl.««easie.  I/3RINO'S  GEKM-KILLER 
RE:.MEDIES  will  cure  you  and  help  you  to  Ret  thin,  D>iipep»im 
TabieU,  SOc.  a  box;  Laxative  TableU.  50c.  a  box;  Rheiiina- 
tism  Tablets,  50c.  a  box  ;  Heart  Tablets.  $2  a  box.  TeU  yxmr 
fat  husbands  and  brothers  that  we  have 

SPECIAL  REMEDIES  FOR  BIO,  FAT  ME!V. 

We  Bend  free  "HOW  TO  CURE  OBESITY,"  50  portraits  and 
numerous  other  illustrations ;  invaluable  information.  Fat  folk-s 
send  for  it.  We  forward  goods  promptly.  No  printing  cm  our 
envelopes.    Mention  department  number  when  you  write. 

LORING  6u  CO., 

Dept.  183,     A8-60  Wabash  .4ve..  Chlcaico. 

42  W.  Twentv-second  St..  New  York  CItT. 
3  Hamilton  Place.  Boston.  Mam. 


CUREO  TO  STAT  CURED 

[Asf  hma «"'  Hay  Fever] 


Dl 


Br  tad  I''luur  u.' 
Thm  trMltmt/Ttfi  in 

UNRI 


It  rite  i«  TaH 


m  thi*  fount rjf  an«i 
rivicr 
OR  lUROPE. 


A  Sense  of 
Pleasure 

tticiTith  thAF  ■  tMailv 

Arnica 

Tooth 

Soap 

rofrwbiuK.    The  vtAnantd  4wit>lri«*  ftir  V  f« 
>&«  at  all  4rnHM*»  itr  hf  i^alt. 

c,  n.  eiTKovt;  4ki  *  Om  c  tiicAati,  r.  «*  a* 


for  mutual  atiuantage  when  you  wrfte  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  thia  maaaxliM. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


STYLISH,  FINE  FITTINO,  CONVENIENT,  and  ECONOMICAL 

'LiNENE'   ^l!?'"* 

SUn<l«Up  or  Turn-Down  Collars.  ^^UTTSe 

Made  from  fine  cloth.  Exactly  alike  on  both  sides.  The  most 
comfortable  and  economical  of  anything  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.  The  turn-down  styles  are  reversible  and 
^ivc  double  service.  Cannot  be  distinguished  from  fine  Itnen.  A 
box  of  ten  collars  or  five  pairs  of  cuffs,  twenty-five  cents. 

SEND  SIX  CENTS  in  stamps  for  a  sample  collar  and  pair  of 
cuffs.     (Mention  style  collar.) 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  R»  Boston. 


»»♦»»♦»»»♦»»»♦»♦»♦♦»»»♦»»»»♦»♦ 


i   ALL  OVER  THE  U.  S. 

are  attaching  gentlemen   to  their 
trousers,  with  elegance  and  ease. 

lOR-EliSTIC,  TET  PERFECTLY  EUSTIC. 

A  Paradox?  Just  Investigate 
the  ** graduated"  cord  ends. 


Ask  your  furnisher  for  the  "  End  well,"  or  send  50c. 
for  a  sample  pair  postpaid.  Chea{)er  model,  the 
'•C.-S.-C.  forajc.  Scarf  fastener  free,  for  your  fur- 
nisher^ s  name  ifnc  does  not  keep  "Endwell  Braces." 

CHESTER    SUSPENDER   CO. 

,  r  No.  30  Decatur  Ave.,  Roxbury  Crossing,  Mass. 


The  STOCKING  is 

perfectly  protected  by  the 
I^OUNDEDGE  LOOP 
and  the  CUSHION 
surrounding  the 
ENTIRE  BimON 
in  the 


CLASP 

of  the 


'CUSHION 
BUTTON 

HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

'never  SUPS  OR  TEARS. 

No  Slitching  In  the  Elutic 

OF  ALL  DEALERS. 


^^ 


I 


) 


V- 


SH IDHTQ  made  to  order,  and  the  bdl 
■  Iliyi^,  Ready-to-wear  Shirts  
■    BELIEVE    there 

are  thousands  of 
gentlemen,  who 
would  be  willing 
to  pay  a  little  more 
money  for  shirts  if 
ility  could  secure  some- 
tbing  Uioroughly  up-to-date, 
Lind  shirt  '-^"ch  would  be  a  happy 
'revelation  in  the  matter  of  fit  and  quality. 
I  MAKE  SHIRTS  TO  ORDER;  that's  been  my 
specialty  for  years.  I  shirt  the  most  careful 
dressers  in  Cincinnati.  I  will  make  you  one 
shirt  at  the  half-dozen  rate,  and  trust  to  my  ability 
to  please  you  for  an  order  for  five  more.  It'll 
come.  Send  me  your  name  and  address;  I'll  for- 
ward you  samples,  self-measurement  blank,  etc. 
I  also  make  the  "Gofton"  ready-to-wear  shirt— 
a  little  higher  in  cost  than  the  usual  ready-made 
shirts,  but  mine  fit,  are  made  better,  and  the 
materials  are  finer.  White  or  colored,  81.50  each. 
Neck,  sleeve,  shirt  measurement,  all  I  want  to 
know.  Write  me  to-day  for  samples.  Postal  is 
sufficient.    Reliable  agents  wanted. 

Frank  Qofton,  swrtivuker. 

606  Race  Street,  •••  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FOOD  PRODUCT5 


Pepsah 

cures  and  prevents 
indigestion. 

Pepsati 

In  looks  and  taste 
cannot  be  told  from 
table  salt. 

PepsBh 

is  to  be  used  in  place 
of  table  salt  at  your 
meals. 

PepsaU 

supplies  what  is 
required  and  at  the 
right  time. 

PEPSALT  ^^^^  ^^^^  o^  ^^^1®  ^^*  ^n^o  every  grain  of  which  is  Incorporated  digestive  sub- 
^^-.^— ^  stances  natural  to  the  stomach.  Fill  yotir  salt-cellar  with  Pepsalt  and  use  it  in 
place  of  salt  at  your  meals.  Pills  or  aperients  for  Indigestion  force  out  the  food  which  should,  in  order 
to  sustain  life,  remain  in  the  stomach  and  become  digested.  Pepsalt  helps  to  completely  digest  all 
the  food  you  take  into  your  stomach.  If  you  have  indigestion  your  stomach  does  not  supply  the 
necessary  amount  of  the  dissolving  or  digestive  juices.  Pepsalt,  taken  in  place  of  salt  at  your  meals, 
makes  good  this  deficiency,  as  you  take  with  every  mouthful  of  your  food  a  similar  substance  to  that 
which  is  repuired  and  at  the  right  time.  Your  food  commences  to  digest  immediately.  The  result  is 
complete  digestion  of  what  you  eat.  You  enjoy  your  food,  your  health  is  good  and  your  indigestion  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker  bottle  and  try  It.  Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 
The  Vaupel  Samartfan  Co.,  (Permanent  Bldg.),    i79  Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

PEPSALT  OURES  AMD  PREVENTS  INDIOESTWM 


That  salt-shaker  Is  filled  with  Pepsalt. 


It  cures  and  prevents  Indigestioa. 


CHICKEN 


TAMALE 


A  Fancy  Mexican  Lunch 


ijf 


c;iO  be  tioiiljr  pp^purrd  in  a  {^.w  mmutus,  \\v\.\i  a 
Helinct  Brvnil  Chicken  Tamale,  B<fr\*d  hnji. 
M s dc  in  i\\<it  M  P 1 1 1  u n  ^  a/  n  it h  ft^'Tnii n e  M c3i icjin 

ciiJiis,  f  nU-ff4vnred^     A  n^w  idcu  in  d.iknty  di^hr^,     A 

Aak  ynur  gTuter  fi/r  Jt,  i>r  wnd  iSctnts 
in  sUimpA  for  ^urrple  hqlf'^Hittud  caii, 
Address  '^Ciinttfd  lif-itid*  rvp'r  k," 


AfiMOUB  PACKING  CO.  | 

KANSAS  CITY  MO.  U.S. A 


Owl  Wow  1 1  That's  the  Stuff  I 


Bayle's  Horseradish  Mustard, 

The  original  and  genuine. 
Is  the  ONLY  flUSTARD  I 

In  stomachic  VRlue,  the  perfection  of  condiments  I 

Sole  Makers  GEO.  A.  BAYLB,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

/>r  saie  by  ail  grocers. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adu§rtlaer  please  mention  this  magazine. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


K 

N 
O 


NOX*S  SPARKUNQ  CALVES*.POOT  QELATINB  is 

the  best— becauae  there  is  nothing  else  so  good. 


X 


OTHINQ  in  the  world  makes  so  many  desserts  that 
titillate  the  palate  in  so  many  irresistible  ways.  If 
you  donbt  it,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  "Dainty 

Desserts  for  Dainty  People,*'  a  litUe  book  that  comes  free 
with  every  packa^fe  of  "Knox's." 

RDER  from  vonr  grocer— if  he*s  the  risht  sort  of 
grocer.  .  If  ne  doesn^t  keep  it  you  can  nnd  out  just 
how  deficient  his  stock  is  by  sending  to  Charles  B. 

Knox.  Johnstown,  N.  Y.    One  package  costs  15c .  two  for  asc. 

ACTLY  two  minutes  after  opening  the  box  you  can 
have  your  gelatine  dissolved.  Better  than  an  hour 
when  you're  in  a  hurry.  Its  granules  are  pure, 
too;  no  acids,  and  so  clear/ 


rOUNDS  pretty  good, doesn't  it? 


But  yon  ought  to 


■  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dalntv  People"  will  be  sent  tree 
h  cverv  order  of  Gelatine.    Send  ^  cents  in  stamps  for  a  sample 
of  Acidulated  Gelatine,  which  requires  only  water,  extract  and 


Highest  Award  at  World* s  Fair. 

Knox*B  Gelatine  is  indorsed  by  every  lesding  teacher  of 
cooking. 

C.  B.  KNOX,  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


J  BLUE  LABEL 

\      ...KETCHUP 

1 

^1  is  made  from  toma- 
^1  toes  and  represents 
^[all  thats  good  in 
5  ketchup — 

grocers  sell  it. 


Write  ns  for  booklet,  **Prom 
Tree  to  Table,'*  and  our  **  Soup- 
let,"  descriptive  of  our  **Blue 
Label*'  Soups,  which  are  «*The 
Finest  Yet.** 


CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


4%'%%%%^%%^%^%^%%^ 


ROCER5^)0fiw*\-efl«l 


Candy  connrtTntHtTfl  lioM  up 

Whitman's 

ChocolRtcs  and  Confections 

ai  tbe  hl^Ueutt  ntiindard  of  cnndy  excetiebOi^ 

Ht  fl  d  e  V  fl  ly  \%  ii  t  re* 

Wtiitmjtn's  Inst&ntMncouM  Cftocofafe 

1b  perrttet  In  flAvor  and  r|uallt>\  deheloEiM  and 

heaUhfiil.    Mjule  Insttthtly  \vlt£i  boUliig  wui«f, 

me  cii«4i«a(  airtii* 


For  mutual  advantage  wh§n  you  write  to  an  aduerther  please  mention  this  magazine. 


APPAREL 


REGAL 

Shoe 

i5wi'ViV'V,:,<;rH[Vf:Rij)0itr 

Through  our  mail  order 
de()t  these  fismousshoesar^ 
being  sent  to  nearly  every 
country  on  earth. 


tc>»« 


f^"^l  ■**": 


REGAL  SHOES.  ^^a||gr.^4;  g^^Mf:  ^3^-0  per  pair 
are  sold  only  in    ^^^gtij^^gg^^ S375  delivered  to 
Regal  Shoe  stores        ^^^■H^^^^^      anyaddressin  as 
direct  from  tannery  to      .  '■' 

con5umer-at*3S)DBrpair— one pairora thousand  pairs.  Irwesaveyou 
themiddlemaris  profitcould  dealers  sell  them  atthesame  price? 

*V^3  *'  our  latest  Lon  don  style 
in  Russia  King  Calf-Argyle  last. 

STORES: 
MAILORDER  DEP'T  ^xl^^o 

I— .  V^  .     D  L  I  iS  O    O    V^  Kj.       ALBANY  N,V 
I  O  9    SUMMER  ST.; -BOSTON.  MASS.  UTICA.M.Y. 
Kl  r-  L     \     S BUFFALO, N.Y. 

free  upon  application,    ^^^'^^ula 

'  *  WASH 


STORLS 

rfvc>vi[)i-ricL 

(*»  W  YillVK 
HKOOfM  VN 

llAi    I  l,vK)un 
WASM.riv.t  ori 
A1  L  AN  1  A 

'Mil    *^fUJRaM 

f  Vt  I  AMD 


ksir  muiUKXl  ixdKixnUg*  whtn  you  write  to  an  aditrtiser  please  meidlon  tkia  maguiim€. 


